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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRTEENTH  EDITION. 


The  extraordinary  favor  with  which  the  Twelfth  Edition  of  this  work 
was  received  by  the  medical  profession,  exhausting  in  four  months  the 
entire  edition,  has  offered  an  opportunity  as  well  as  an  inspiration  for  the 
revision  of  the  work.  Among  the  more  important  alterations  which  have 
been  made  is  the  reconsideration  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  especially  upon 
the  circulation,  which  has  been  necessitated  by  very  recendy  appearing 
researches  ;  a  more  elaborate  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  scopolamine- 
morphine  anaesthesia  ;  a  consideration  of  the  use  of  copper  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  water ;  the  addition  of  an  article — written  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Wood — on  Dunbar's  hay-fever  antitoxin  ;  and  many  minpr  alterations  of 
the  text  to  conform  with  pharmacological  researches  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  year.  Besides  these  changes  an  important  innovation  has 
been  made  in  the  amplification  of  the  Disease  Index.  The  plan  which 
has  been  adopted  has  been  to  give  under  each  disease  a  list  of  the  drugs 
which  have  been  recommended,  with  a  short  summary  of  the  action  or  use 
of  the  various  remedies,  so  that  the  physician  can  tell  in  a  few  minutes 
which  medicine  is  most  likely  to  prove  useful  for  an  individual  case  under 
consideration.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  that  the  Index  of  Diseases  will 
prove  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  a  guide  to  therapeutics. 

With  a  full  appreciation  of  the  kind  reception  with  which  this  work 
has  been  received  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  the  Authors  have  used 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  make  the  work  deserving  of  the  confidence 
which  has  been  reposed  in  it. 

UNrVKRSITV  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  JunC,  I906. 


PREFACE   TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


At  the  present  time,  when  the  shelves  of  private  and  public  libraries 
are  g^roaning  beneath  their  ever-increasing  loads,  when  a  thousand 
presses  in  every  city  send  forth  day  and  night  their  printed  messages 
until  the  earth  is  filled  with  them,  it  seems  almost  presumptuous  for 
any  one  to  offer  new  volumes  to  the  world.  Indeed,  art  is  so  long,  life 
is  so  short,  that  every  student  has  the  right  to  demand  of  an  author  by 
what  authority  he  doeth  these  things,  and  to  challenge  every  memoir 
for  its  raison  d'itre.  This  being  so,  it  assuredly  will  not  appear  ego- 
tistical for  the  author  to  state  that  hb  voluntary  task  was  first  suggested 
by  his  own  wants,  and  that  to  its  performance  he  has  brought  the  train- 
ing, labor,  and  experience  of  years  spent  in  the  laboratory,  the  study, 
the  class-room,  and  the  hospital  ward. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  treatises  upon  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics  ;  yet  in  various  attempts  at  original  research,  as  well  as  in 
the  ward  and  the  lecture-room  of  the  hospital,  I  have  keenly  felt  the 
want  of  something  more.  There  are  many  points  of  view  from  which 
a  subject  can  be  looked  at ;  there  are  many  paths  by  which  it  may  be 
approached  ;  and  to  me,  other  points  of  view,  other  modes  of  approach, 
have  been  far  more  enticing  than  those  adopted  in  our  standard  treatises. 

The  old  and  tried  method  in  therapeutics  is  that  of  empiricism,  or, 
if  the  term  sounds  harsh,  of  clinical  experience.  As  stated  by  one  of 
its  most  ardent  supporters,  the  best  possible  development  of  this  plan 
of  investigation  is  to  be  found  in  a  close  and  careful  analysis  of  cases 
before  and  after  the  administration  of  a  remedy,  and,  if  the  results  be 
favorable,  the  continued  use  of  the  drug  in  similar  cases.  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  not  a  new  path,  but  a  highway  already  worn  with  the  eager 
but  weary  feet  of  the  profession  for  two  thousand  years. 

That  very  much  has  been  thus  accomplished  it  were  folly  to  deny. 
Leaving  out  of  sight  the  growth  of  the  last  two  decades,  almost  all  of 
the  current  therapeutic  knowledge  has  been  gained  in  this  way. 

Therapeutics  developed  in  this  manner  cannot,  however,  rest  upon 
a  secure  foundation.  What  to-day  is  believed  is  to-morrow  to  be  cast 
aside,  certainly  has  been  the  law  of  advancement,  and  seemingly  must 
continue  to  be  so.  What  has  clinical  therapeutics  established  perma- 
nendy  and  indisputably  ?     Scarcely  anything  beyond  the  primary  facts 
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that  quinia  will  arrest  an  intermittent,  that  salts  will  purge,  and  that 
opium  will  quiet  pain  and  lull  to  sleep. 

To  established  therapeutic  facts  the  profession  clings  as  with  the 
heart  and  hand  of  one  man, — clings  with  a  desperation  and  unanimity 
whose  intensity  is  the  measure  of  the  unsatisfied  desire  for  something 
fixed.  Yet  with  what  a  Babel  of  discordant  voices  does  it  celebrate  its 
two  thousand  years  of  experience  ! 

Thb  is  so  well  known  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  cite  examples 
of  the  therapeutic  discord  ;  and  one  only  shall  be  mentioned, — namely, 
rheumatism.  In  this  disease,  bleeding,  nitrate  of  potassium,  quinine, 
mercurials,  flying  blisters,  purgation,  opium,  the  bromides,  veratria, 
and  a  host  of  other  remedies,  all  have  their  advocates  clamorous  for 
a  hearing  ;  and  above  all  the  tumult  are  to  be  heard  the  trumpet- 
tones  of  a  Chambers,  **Wrap  your  patients  in  blankets  and  let  them 
alone." 

Experience  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  wisdom.  Verily  she  has 
been  in  medicine  rather  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind  ;  and  the  history  of 
medical  progress  b  a  history  of  men  groping  in  the  darkness,  finding 
seeming  gems  of  truth  one  after  another,  only  in  a  few  minutes  to  cast 
each  back  to  the  vast  heap  of  forgotten  baubles  that  in  their  day  had 
also  been  mistaken  for  verities.  In  the  past,  there  is  scarcely  a  con- 
ceivable absurdity  that  men  have  not  tested  by  experience  and  for  a 
time  found  to  be  the  thing  desired ;  in  the  present,  homoeopathy  and 
other  similar  delusions  are  eagerly  embraced  and  honestiy  believed  in  by 
men  who  rest  their  faith  upon  experience. 

Narrowing  our  gaze  to  the  regular  profession  and  to  a  few  decades, 
what  do  we  see  ?  Experience  teaching  that  not  to  bleed  a  man  suffering 
from  pneumonia  is  to  consign  him  to  an  unopened  grave,  and  experience 
teaching  that  to  bleed  a  man  suffering  from  pneumonia  is  to  consign  him 
to  a  grave  never  opened  by  nature.  Looking  at  the  revolutions  and 
contradictions  of  the  past, — listening  to  the  therapeutic  Babel  of  the 
present, — is  it  a  wonder  that  men  should  take  refuge  in  nihilism,  and, 
like  the  lotos-eaters,  dream  that  all  alike  is  folly, — ^that  rest  and  quiet 
and  calm  are  the  only  human  fruition  ? 

Since  the  profession  has  toiled  so  long  and  found  so  littie,  if  further 
progress  is  to  be  made  we  must  question  the  old  methods  and  search 
out  new  ones,  which  haply  may  lead  to  more  fruitful  fields.  In  the 
ordinary  affairs  and  business  of  life,  when  anything  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  effort  always  is  to  discover  what  is  to  be  done,  and  then 
what  are  the  means  at  command.  A  primary  knowledge  of  the  end  to 
be  accomplished,  and  a  secondary  acquaintance  with  the  instruments, 
are  a  necessity  for  successful  human  effort ;  and  until  the  sway  of  this 
law  is  acknowledged  by  physicians,  medicine  can  never  rise  from  the 
position  of  an  empirical  art  to  the  dignity  of  applied  science.  Until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  has  been  impossible  to  comply 
.with  this  law.     But,  through  the  advances  made  by  the  pathologists  and 
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by  the  students  of  the  natural  history  of  disease ,  we  are  fast  learning 
thr  methods  in  which  nature  brings  the  body  back  to  health.  When 
this  is  done,^when  disease  is  thoroughly  understood, ^we  shall  have 
wrought  out  the  first  element  of  the  problem,  shall  have  complied  with 
the  first  requirement  of  the  law. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  a  therapeutist,  and  certainly  is 
not  possible  within  the  scope  and  limits  of  this  work,  to  discuss  at  length 
the  natural  history  of  disease  ;  but  it  is  allowable  to  point  out  evident  in- 
dications for  relief  ;  and  this  I  have  done  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
throughout  the  book. 

The  work  of  the  therapeutist  is  chiefly  with  the  second  portion  of 
the  law.  Evidently,  it  is  his  especial  province  to  find  out  what  are  the 
means  at  command,  what  the  individual  drugs  in  use  do  when  put  into 
a  human  system.  It  is  seemingly  self-evident  that  the  physiological 
action  of  a  remedy  can  never  be  made  out  by  a  study  of  its  use  in  dis* 
ease.  Under  all  circumstances,  the  problem  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex with  which  the  human  mind  has  to  grapple  ;  and  to  introduce  into 
this  problem  the  new  and  ever- varying  factors  of  the  effect  of  disease  and 
its  natural  vibrations  on  the  system  is  to  put  the  matter  beyond  human 
prescience. 

In  spite,  then^  of  Dn  Niemeyer"  s  assertion  that  experiments  made  with 
medicaments  upon  the  lower  animals  or  upon  healthy  human  beings  have, 
as  yet,  been  of  no  direct  service  to  our  means  of  treating  disease,  and 
that  a  continuation  of  such  experiments  gives  no  prospect  of  such  ser- 
vice, it  is  certain  that  in  these  experiments  is  the  only  rational  scientific 
groundwork  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  We  must  discover  what  in- 
fluence a  drug  exerts  when  put  into  the  body  of  a  patient  before  we  can 
use  it  rationally  ;  and  we  can  gain  this  coveted  knowledge  only  in  the 
method  indicated. 

It  has  been  strenuously  objected,  especially  to  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, that  drugs  do  not  act  upon  the  lower  creatures  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  upon  man,  When  I  first  commenced  the  studies  whose  out- 
come is  the  present  volume,  I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  this  oft-repeated  assertion  and  with  the  difficuhies  which  it  put  in  the 
way.  To-day  I  do  not  believe  that,  stated  in  its  broad  sense,  it  is  true. 
Indeed,  more  strongly,  I  assert  that  it  is  not  true  ;  that,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases^  the  actions  of  drugs  upon  man  and  upon  the  lower 
animals  are,  though  seemingly  diflferent^  in  reality  similar  ;  that  the  more 
knowledge  we  acquire  the  fewer  exceptions  remain  unexplained  ;  and 
that  the  whole  matter  is  in  all  probability  subject  to  laws  whose  devel- 
opment will  greatly  aid  in  our  explanation  of  various  obscure  clinical 
phenomena* 

The  general  proofs  of  these  assertions  are  sufficiently  obvious ,  I 
think,  in  the  following  pages  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  them  at  length  here  :  moreover,  if  they  be  not  so  obvious  to  others 
as  to  myself,  space  is  here  wanting  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject 
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I  can  only  make  a  few  general  remarks,  and  point  out  some  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  governing  laws. 

In  the  first  place,  degree  and  quality  are  distinct  things,  and  should 
not  be  confounded.  Yet  they  frequendy  are ;  and  because  it  requires 
as  much  morphia  to  kill  a  pigeon  of  a  pound  weight  as  to  destroy  a  man, 
we  are  told  that  medicines  act  differentiy  upon  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Evidendy  the  conclusion  is  a  nan  sequitur,  and  difference  of  sus- 
ceptibility is  no  proof  of  difference  in  the  mode  of  impression.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  Epsom  salt  may  purge  one  man,  while  it  may  require  ounces 
to  affect  anotiier.  Evidentiy  there  is  a  difference  of  susceptibility  ;  but 
when  the  impression  is  once  made  it  is  of  the  same  character  in  each 
case.  As  with  man  and  man,  so  with  man  and  the  pigeon, — suscepti- 
bility is  no  measure  or  gauge  of  the  character  of  the  impression. 

A  large  number  of  drugs — indeed,  it  may  be  said,  the  larger  number 
of  important  drugs— -exert  in  the  system  antagonbtic  actions.  Thus, 
atropia  stimulates  the  spinal  cord,  but  destroys  the  conducting  power 
of  the  nerve-trunks.  It  is  evident  that  as  one  or  other  of  these  in- 
fluences predominates,  will  there  be  convulsions  or  paralysis.  Now,  if 
for  any  reason  one  animal  be  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  spinal  action 
of  atropia,  that  animal  will  in  belladonna-poisoning  suffer  from  convul- 
sions, while  its  fellow,  which  is  affected  chiefly  by  the  nerve-action  of 
the  drug,  will,  under  like  circumstances,  have  paralysis.  Here  the  mere 
clinician,  with  his  superficial  knowledge,  seeing  the  paralyzed  and  the 
convulsed  lying  side  by  side,  says.  What  a  hopeless  muddle  !  Poor  fools, 
these  vivisectors  !  they  will  never  come  to  any  good  !  In  truth,  the  dif- 
ferences in  symptoms  in  these  and  in  many  other  cases  simply  depend 
upon  differences  in  susceptibility ;  and  the  only  lesson  that  the  circum- 
stance teaches  is  the  importance  of  discovering  the  laws  which  govern 
these  susceptibilities. 

A  law  which  governs  the  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  drugs  is,  that 
the  more  highly  specialized  any  system  is  the  more  readily  affected  is  it 
by  a  medicine.  Thus,  the  cerebrum  of  a  man  is  far  more  highly  organ- 
ized than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  consequently  he  is  far  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  action  of  drugs  which  affect  the  cerebrum  than  are  the  lower 
forms.  Again,  in  the  frog  the  spinal  system  is  especially  developed, — 
probably,  in  proportion  to  the  cerebrum,  more  so  than  in  any  other  of 
the  animals  commonly  experimented  with  :  consequentiy  the  batrachian 
is  excessively  sensitive  to  remedies  which,  like  strychnia,  affect  the  spinal 
cord.  In  obedience  to  this  law,  we  have  resulting  the  action  of  opium, 
— ^an  action  which  has  been  considered  the  strongest  proof  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  attempt  to  explain  the  effects  of  drugs  upon  a  man  by 
experiments  upon  the  lower  animals.  In  man,  opium  causes  deep  stupor 
and  general  relaxation  ;  in  the  frog,  it  causes  tetanic  convulsions.  The 
explanation  of  these  seeming  inconsistencies  is,  however,  very  evident 
when  the  whole  subject  is  looked  at.  Opium  in  all  animals  has  a  double 
action,  one  upon  the  cerebrum  and  one  upon  the  spinal  centres.     In  the 
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frog,  the  latter  being:  the  mare  highly  organized,  the  spinal  action  over- 
comes the  cerebral ;  in  man,  the  cerebrum  being  the  more  sensitive^ 
stupor  replaces  the  convulsions  ;  yet  in  man  convulsions  sometimes  occur 
in  opium-poisoning,  and  in  the  frog  the  dose  can  be  so  managed  as  to 
cause  stupor, 

A  second  law  which  seems  to  hold  sway  over  the  action  of  drugs 
upon  different  animals  is  that  great  differences  of  function  in  a  system 
afiect  its  relation  to  drugs  :  thus,  in  an  herbivorous  animal  the  aliment- 
ary canal  is  very  difEerent  from  what  it  is  in  the  carnivora,  whose  diges- 
tive organs  in  turn  differ  from  those  of  man,— the  omnivore.  Medi- 
cines which  act  upon  the  alimentary  canal  are  apt  to  vary  in  their 
effects  upon  different  orders  of  animals. 

Converse  to  the  above  law  is  that  which  renders  systems  which  are 
little  specialized  similarly  acted  upon  by  drugs  in  different  classes  of 
animals. 

Thus,  the  general  structure  and  the  functions  of  the  circulatory 
system  are  very  uniform  among  vertebrates,  as  is  also  the  action  of 
those  drugs  which  affect  chiefly  the  circulation  :  thus,  aconite,  or  digi- 
talisj  or  potash,  influences  in  the  one  way  the  heart  of  the  frog,  of  the 
rabbit,  and  of  man. 

There  are  a  very  few  apparent  exceptions  to  the  uniformity  of  the 
action  of  drugs  upon  all  animals  which  seemingly  contravene  the  laws 
that  have  been  mentioned.  These  exceptions  are  so  few,  however,  that 
without  doubt  advancing  knowledge  will  by  and  by  explain  them  ail 
and  show  what  are  the  laws  which  for  the  time  being  hold  in  abeyance 
or  overcome  those  already  stated. 

An  asserted  fact  which  has  recendy  been  brought  forward  as  re- 
vealing the  worthlessness  of  animal  experimentation  is  that  some 
monkeys  are  not  susceptible  to  the  action  of  strychnia,  while  others 
are.  Granting  the  truth  of  the  asserted  fact,  it  certainly  is  explainable. 
It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  a  given  species  of  animal  may,  by  the 
gradually  acquired  habit  of  feeding  upon  a  substance  containing  a  nar- 
cotic poison,  acquire  an  insusceptibility  to  the  influence  of  that  poison 
which  shall  as  it  were  belong  to  its  specific  type,  or,  in  other  words,  be 
an  acquired  specific  character.  The  nervous  system  of  the  opium- eater 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  stimulant,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
measure  of  the  habit  should  be  transmitted.  If  the  Darwinian  law  of 
the  gradual  evolution  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  have  any  force,  these 
curious  apparent  freaks  of  medicines  in  regard  to  their  physiological 
action  may  be  the  result  of  this  lawj  especially  since  it  is  species  which 
are  affected.  It  is  not  all  monkeys  that  are  proof  against  strychnia,  but, 
as  we  are  distinctly  told,  only  one  species  of  monkey  ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  not  all  deer  that  are  said  to  thrive  when  fed  upon  tobacco, 
but  only  the  Virginia  deer.  Whether  this  conception  be  or  be  not  a 
mere  fancy,  this  much  is  to  my  mind  very  clear,  that  the  few  scattered  ex- 
ceptions ought  not  to  outweigh  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  upon  the 
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other  side,  and  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  drugs,  in  their  relations  to 
animal  organisms,  difEer  from  all  other  created  things  in  not  being  subject 
to  law. 

In  the  early  portion  of  this  preface  I  stated  that  the  work  had 
grown  out  of  a  need  felt  by  myself  :  that  need  was  for  a  book  into 
which  should  be  gathered  the  many  scattered  facts  in  regard  to  the 
physiological  action  of  medicine, — ^a  book  in  which  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  sift  the  true  from  the  false,  to  reconcile  seeming  differences, 
to  point  out  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not  know,  and  to  give  a 
platform  from  which  investigators  might  start  forward  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  being,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  ignorant  of  what  was  already 
achieved,  or  of  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  wild  hunt  through 
the  almost  boundless,  but  often  scattered  and  inaccessible,  ranges  of 
Continental  literature. 

The  plan  of  the  present  work  has  been  to  make  the  physiological 
action  of  remedies  the  principal  point  in  discussion.  A  thoroughly 
scientific  treatise  would  in  each  article  simply  show  what  the  drug  does 
when  put  into  a  healthy  man,  and  afterwards  point  out  to  what  diseases 
or  morbid  processes  such  action  is  able  to  afford  relief.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  our  knowledge  is  not  complete  enough  for 
this,  and  the  clinical  method  has  to  be  used  to  supplement  the  scientific 
plan. 

I  have  added  to  the  book  a  consideration  of  toxicology,  so  far  as  it 
is  of  interest  to  the  physician.  This  has  been  done  for  several  reasons. 
First,  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  action  of  poisonous  drugs  upon  man, 
in  order  to  make  out  their  physiological  action ;  secondly,  physicians 
are  constantly  required  to  diagnosticate  and  to  treat  cases  of  poisoning  ; 
thirdly,  it  is  often  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a  medical  man  in  a 
court  of  law  to  be  able  to  state  what  are  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
appearances  produced  by  a  given  poison,  what  diseases  they  simulate, 
and  how  far  and  in  what  they  differ  from  the  phenomena  of  these 
diseases.  That  part  of  the  science  of  toxicology  which  treats  of  the 
recognition  of  poisons  in  the  cadaver,  or  in  food  and  drink,  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  the  chemist,  and  I  have  avoided  it  altogether.  For  a 
similar  reason,  in  the  sections  on  materia  medica,  the  chemical  relations 
of  mineral  substances  have  not  been  discussed  at  alL 
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THERAPEUTICS : 

ITS    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE. 


PART    I. 

REMEDIES,  REMEDIAL  MEASURES,  AND  REMEDIAL 
METHODS  WHICH  ARE  NOT  DRUGS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS — MASSAGE — FEEDING   OF   THE  SICK. 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  physician  inquire  minutely  into  the  personal  habits  of  the  patient  and 
insist  upon  their  regulation  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  case. 
The  importance  of  the  alcoholic  habit  as  a  cause  of  local  and  constitu- 
tional disease  is  recognized  by  many  who  fail  to  perceive  as  clearly  the 
effects  of  the  excessive  use  of  other  stimulants.  Insomnia,  general  ner- 
vousness, and  various  cardiac  derangements  are  frequently  the  result  of 
the  tobacco-habit,  and  will  not  yield  to  any  treatment  until  the  abuse  is 
corrected.  Headache,  general  unrest,  nervousness,  and  many  other  symp- 
toms may  be  the  outcome  of  excessive  tea-  or  coffee-drinking,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  when  these  nerve-stimulants  are  employed  to  enable 
the  victim  to  continue  excessive  labor.  Among  the  lower  classes,  and 
pre-eminentiy  among  sewing-women,  the  nervines  just  mentioned  fre- 
quentiy  replace  substantial  food,  and  the  resulting  headaches  and  nerve- 
failure  are  to  be  relieved  only  by  a  total  alteration  of  the  food-habits. 
The  physician  should  also  carefully  study  the  clothing  of  his  clientele  : 
especially  is  this  necessary  in  regard  to  young  children.  Some  mothers 
so  overload  the  child  as  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  condition  of  habitual  relaxa- 
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tion,  impeding  the  naturaJ,  free  movements,  and  causing  general  over- 
heating.  More  frequently^  however,  young  children  are  dothed  too  little 
than  too  much.  Bare  legs  and  bare  arms  in  cold  climates  are  fertile 
sources  of  illness.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  in  regard  to  I  he  superi- 
ority of  wool  over  cotton  as  a  material  for  underclothing.  The  well-known 
effect  of  wet  clothing  in  causing  colds  is  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
conducts  heat  away  from  the  body.  Wet  cotton  is  almost  as  good  a  con- 
ductor of  heat  as  water  itself,  whereas  woollen  garments  when  wet  still 
resist  the  passage  of  heat  During  exercise  cotton  underwear  becomes 
damp  with  perspiration,  and  in  the  subsequent  cooling  of  the  body  fails 
almost  entirely  as  a  protective,  whereas  a  woollen  shirt  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances maintains  the  temperature  of  the  vital  organs.  Modern  merino 
underclothing  is  essentially  cotton,  and  is  entirely  unfit  for  wear  by  deli* 
cate  persons  in  cold  or  changeable  dimates.  Persons  who  suffer  from 
frequent  catarrhs  or  are  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  or  whose  nutri- 
tion is  habitually  feeble,  should  always  wear  next  to  the  skin  either  wool 
or  silk.  When  the  question  of  expense  is  not  vital,  heavy  silk  under* 
garments  are  as  serviceable  as  those  made  of  woo!,  and,  indeed,  in  rheu- 
matic cases,  in  our  experience,  are  superior  to  woollen  underwear.  In 
very  many  persons,  and  especially  in  those  who  suffer  from  frequent  diar- 
rhoeas and  indigestions,  or  derangements  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the 
abdominal  bandage  should  be  habitually  worn,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
underclothing.  It  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  cover  the  whole  abdomen, 
should  be  either  of  silk  or  of  wool,  and  should  be  so  made  as  to  be  readily 
put  on  and  to  fit  closely  to  the  body.  A  simple  piece  of  flannel  of  suffi- 
cient size,  secured  in  its  place  by  means  of  ordinary  safety-pins,  makes, 
perhaps,  as  serviceable  an  abdominal  bandage  as  can  be  obtained.  Both 
abdominal  bandage  and  underclothing  should  be  worn  at  night,  although ^ 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  it  is  preferable  to  change  them  upon  going 
to  bed. 

The  physician  should  always  inquire  into  the  bathing-habits  of  the 
patient.  Cleanliness  and  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  condition  of  the 
skin  require  the  use  of  the  bath  at  least  twice  a  week.  In  some  very  deli- 
cate persons  the  general  bath  produces  marked  depression,  but  this  can 
almost  always  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  very  hot  water.  If  the  hot  or 
warm  bath  be  employed  habitually,  it  should  be  preferably  taken  at  night, 
and,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  the  hot  bath  should 
always  be  immediately  followed  by  cold  sponging  or  the  cold  shower- 
bath,  or  by  a  plunge  into  cold  water. 


MASSAGE. 

The  term  massage  is  used  as  the  generic  name  for  external  manipula- 
tions which  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  afiecting  the  ner\^ous  and 
muscular  systems  and  the  general  circulation.  From  time  Immemorial 
such  procedure  have  been  used  upon  both  man  and  domestic  animals. 
In  the  sick-room,  in  the  arena,  upon  the  race-course,  and  in  the  luxurious 
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pursuit  of  health  their  usefulness  has  be^n  abundantly  proved  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^  by  modern  civilized  nations,  and  by  barbar- 
ous or  semi- barbarous  people.  As  remedial  measures  they  were  spoken 
of  in  the  writings  of  the  Chinese  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  were  fully  recognized  by  Hippocrates  and  Celsus. 

Massage  is  not  rubbing  of  the  skin^  although  it  has  in  all  probability 
grown  out  of  the  practice  of  such  rubbing.  Getieral  massage  is  practised 
to  affect  the  general  condition  of  the  body.  Local  massage  is  for  the 
relief  of  local  affections. 

The  methods  of  massage  are  so  complicated  that  their  discussion 
requires  more  space  than  can  be  here  spared  for  them.  Moreover,  they 
can  scarcely  be  learned  even  from  the  largest  volume  treating  solely  upon 
the  subject,  but  must  be  acquired  by  practice  under  the  guidance  of  a 
person  having  the  necessary  technical  knowledge.  A  masseur  must  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  understand  the  general  drift  of  the 
circulation  and  the  positions  and  shapes  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  muscle- 
masses,  must  be  cleanly  and  agreeable  in  person,  and  must  be  possessed 
of  the  proper  technical  skill.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  attempt  Is 
to  treat  local  disease.  Under  such  circumstances  a  really  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  shapes  and  positions  of  muscles,  tendons,  joint  surfaces*  and 
other  portions  of  the  affected  limb  is  essentiaL  Unless  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances »  the  sejc  of  the  operator  should  be  that  of  the  patient. 

Massage  is  usually  practised  upon  the  bared  skin^  and  we  think  that  this 
is  preferable,  although  we  have  known  skilful  and  successful  manipulators 
who  preferred  that  the  patient  should  have  thin,  tight-fitting  underclothes. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  skin  should  be  anointed  before  massage  is 
one  concerning  which  practice  differs.  The  object  of  massage  is  to  affect. 
not  the  skin,  but  the  underlying  tissue,  and  when  there  is  special  sensitive- 
ness or  irritability  of  the  skin  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  some  ointment.  Vaseline  may  be  employed.  A  very  excel- 
lent material  is  pure  and  fresh  cocoa-nut  oil.  Only  so  much  of  the  grease 
should  be  used  as  is  necessary  to  render  the  skin  soft  and  pliable  and  to 
enable  the  fingers  to  glide  easily  over  it 

Without  entering  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  physiological 
action  of  massage,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  general  massage  acts 
very  much  like  general  exercise,  without  the  attendant  expenditure  of 
nerve  and  muscular  force  on  the  part  of  the  patient* 

During  prolonged  muscular  inaction,  whether  from  indolence ,  disease, 
feebleness,  or  other  cause,  the  muscular  structure  itself  suffers  some  degra- 
dation and  the  peripheral  circulation  becomes  very  feeble.  Much  of  the 
albuminous  liquid  which  escapes  from  the  blood-vessels  and  diffuses  itself 
through  the  tissues,  after  serving  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  is  taken  up 
by  the  lymphatic  system  and  returned  to  the  great  blood-vessels.  If  there 
be  any  ins  a  Urge  driiing  this  liquid  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  it 
is  so  feeble  that  the  return  of  the  juices  depends  chiefly  upon  the  squeezing 
of  the  various  juice- channels  during  muscular  contractions.     During  ha- 
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bitual  inactivity  the  movement  of  fluids  in  the  lymph- channels  outside  of 
the  blood-vessels  is  excessively  sluggish,  and  it  is  one  great  object  of  the 
strokiiig  movements  in  massage  to  force  these  juices  onward  ;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  these  movements  are  directed  from  the  periphery  towards  the 
centre.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  stroking  is  me- 
chanical. The  influence  of  peripheral  nervous  irritations  upon  internal 
organs  and  upon  the  general  circulation  is  recognised  by  almost  every 
one,  and  every  invalid  know^s  the  power  of  soothing  strokes  and  touches 
in  relieving  nervousness  and  even  pain.  General  stroking  movements,  If 
properly  administered,  are  to  most  persons  very  quieting,  and  not  rarely, 
when  opportunity  is  afforded,  general  massage  is  followed  by  quiet  sleep. 

The  kneading  and  percussion  movements  of  massage  act  chiefly  upon 
the  local  circulation,  increasing  its  activity  in  the  same  way  that  spank- 
ing causes  a  bltish  upon  the  young.  Kneading  performs,  however,  still 
another  function.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  fibres  of  muscles  within 
their  sheaths  or  the  neighboring  individual  muscles  through  their  sheaths 
become  agglutinated,  and  even  the  skin  itself  may  get  to  be  abnormally 
tense  and  attached  to  the  subdermal  tissue, —a  condition  which,  when  it 
occurs  in  the  lower  animals,  is  known  as  *' hide- bound."  Moreover, 
gouty  or  inflammatory  exudations  may  form  in  almost  any  portion  of  the 
body.  Kneading  especially  has  power  to  mechanically  loosen  aggluti- 
nated fibres,  to  break  up  masses  of  exudation,  and  to  so  stimulate  the 
local  circulation  in  deeply  seated  tissues  as  to  cause  exudations  to  disap- 
pear or  even  glandular  and  lymphatic  enlargements  to  be  reduced. 

General  massage  is  employed  advantageously  in  various  neurasthenic 
conditions,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  system  of  treatment  known 
as  the  Rest-Cure  (see  page  17).  When  there  is  marked  feebleness  or 
nervousness,  massage  should  at  first  be  practised  very  gently,  but,  except 
in  rare  cases,  it  will  soon  be  found  grateful  to  the  patient-  During  the 
processes  of  the  rest-cure,  both  massage  and  the  faradic  current  will  fre- 
quently reveal  the  existence  of  unsuspected  spots  of  tenderness  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  Such  tenderness  marks  local  congestion,  or  very 
often  gouty  exudation,  and  the  best  results  follow  from  the  gradual  but 
persistent  application »  day  after  day,  of  increasingly  powerful  massage, 
often  aided  by  very  rapidly  interrupted  faradic  currents,  to  the  centres  of 
tenderness,  which  almost  invariably  disappear  sooner  or  later.  Closely 
allied  to  these  sore  spots  is  the  tenderness  of  the  so-called  spinal  irritation, 
or  spinal  ansemia.  When  this  spinal  tenderness  is  pronounced,  great  care 
is  necessary  in  the  gradual  application  of  massage  and  the  faradic  current 
to  the  affected  region.  If  the  operator  be  sufficiently  careful  at  first  to 
work  only  upon  the  borders  of  the  tenderness,  and  gradually  to  approach 
the  centre,  excellent  results  can  usually  be  obtained.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances massage  is  useful  not  only  as  part  of  the  general  plan  of 
treating  the  constitutional  condition,  but  also  by  its  local  power  in  dis- 
persing congestions  and  allaying  nerv^ous  irritations. 

The  first  stance  in  general  massage  should  not  last  longer  than  half  an 
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hour,  but  in  a  little  time  a  full  hour  will  be  required.  When  there  is  lack 
of  digestive  power,  constipation,  or  any  similar  symptom, — the  outcome 
of  sluggishness  of  the  abdominal  circulation  and  nerve- supply,— local 
massage  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  regions  should  be  freely  employed. 

Abdominal  massage  for  the  purpose  of  afiecting  circulation  in  the 
intestines  should  be  performed  as  follows.  For  one  or  two  moments  the 
abdominal  muscles  themselves  should  be  kneaded,  the  individual  move- 
ments being  transversely  directed  across  the  muscle*fibres  ;  next,  in  order 
to  influence  the  small  int^tines,  a  series  of  circular  sweeping  strokes 
should  be  made  around  the  umbilicus,  one  hand  following  the  other  rap- 
idly so  as  to  complete  the  circles,  firm  pressure  being  instituted  with  the 
outer  portion  of  the  palms  ;  then  kneading  movement  should  be  per- 
formed, beginning  at  the  region  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  each  movement 
being  transverse  to  the  course  of  the  large  intestine,  the  series  of  move- 
ments  following  the  large  intestine  upward  to  the  hypochondriac  region, 
then  transversely,  and  finally  downward  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
colon.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  there  is  enlargement  of  the  liver 
with  torpor,  good  is  to  be  achieved  by  kneading  movements  directly  over 
and  upon  the  diseased  organ.  When  along  with  the  ,  enlargement  of  an 
abdominal  viscus  there  is  a  condition  oJ  softness,  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised not  to  injure  the  organ  by  too  firm  pressure.  This  applies  espe^ 
cially  to  the  pulpy  condition  of  the  spleen  sometimes  seen  in  malarial 
disease. 

Local  massage  is  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  sprains^  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  joints^  and  various  other  surgical  affections,  but 
should  rarely  be  practised  when  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  are  at 
aU  acute.  In  subacute  or  chronic  rheumatism  affecting  muscutar  or  fibrous 
tissue  it  is  of  great  value,  especially  when  combined  with  judicious  passive 
movements.  Under  its  practice  adhesions  are  broken  up,  exudations  are 
dispersed  and  finally  absorbed,  and  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts  re- 
stored. 

In  various  forms  of  paralysis  local  massage  is  very  useful  in  main- 
taining muscular  nutrition.  When  the  nerve-lesion  is  in  the  cerebrum, 
the  muscles  do  not  suffer  in  their  nutrition,  except  secondarily  from  in- 
activity, and  massage  is  usually  not  required  in  the  early  weeks  of  the 
affection,  After  a  stroke  of  hemiplegia  it  is  rarely  proper  to  begin  massage 
for  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  arm  de- 
cidedly and  permanently  falls,  or  serous  exudation  into  the  cellular  tissue 
marks  a  toss  of  vascular  tone,  or  when  evidences  of  returning  control  over 
the  muscles  are  manifest,  local  massage  is  often  of  ser\'ice.  At  first  the 
s6ance  should  not  last  more  than  five  minutes,  but  after  a  time  it  may 
continue  for  ten  or  even  fifteen  minutes.  In  those  forms  of  palsy,  such  as 
infantile  paralysis,  in  which  the  trophic  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  are 
especially  implicated,  massage  is  of  great  importance.  In  acute  cases  it 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  subsidence  of  fever  and  other  symp* 
toms  of  constitutional  irritation  marks  the  passage  of  the  first  stage  of 
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activity  in  the  spinal  lesion.  When  the  infantile  paralysis  develops  grad- 
ually, massage  may  be  employed  as  soon  as  the  paralysis  is  recognized. 
It  does  not  directly  influence,  to  any  extent,  the  fundamental  spinal  lesion, 
but,  by  maintaining  a  healthy  condition  of  the  peripheral  apparatus,  is  of 
the  greatest  service  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  more  or 
less  complete  repair  of  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  various  heat 
paralyses^  as  from  pressure,  from  rheumatic  affections  of  the  nerves,  or 
from  other  temporary  or  removable  conditions  of  nervous  or  muscular 
tissue,  massage  may  do  much  good.  When  the  loss  of  power  in  a  muscle 
is  due  to  direct  violence,  as  occurs  with  especial  frequency  in  the  deltoid 
muscle  from  falls  on  the  shoulder,  massage  should  be  assiduously  em- 
ployed as  soon  as  the  primary  inflammation  produced  by  the  injury  has 
subsided.  In  such  cases  the  treatment  is  of  especial  advantage  in  dis- 
persing exudations  and  restoring  the  muscles  and  the  muscle-fibre  bundles 
to  their  normal  relations  and  their  normal  looseness. 
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The  present  article  is  not  a  treatise  upon  diet  or  dietetics  ;  the  books 
upon  this  subject  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  their  scope  is  often  too 
wide  for  the  needs  of  the  medical  practitioner.  In  elaborate  discussions 
upon  the  contained  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  general  food-qualities  of 
various  articles  of  diet,  upon  the  cost  and  commercial  histor)'  of  foods, 
upon  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  life,  and  upon  the  most 
economical  forms  of  military,  prison,  and  hospital  rationsj  etc*,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  feeding  of  the  sick  in  private  practice  is  often  so  ovcr- 
whdroed  as  to  be  lost  entirely.  We  propose  to  give  here  a  brief  practical 
summary  of  the  methods  of  feeding  in  sickness  when  pecuniary  consider- 
ations are  of  secondary  importance. 

The  proper  feeding  in  acute  diseases  accompanied  by  high  fever 
varies  to  some  extent  according  to  the  individual  affection,  but  is  subject 
to  general  principles  which  are  sufficient  practical  guides  for  most  cases. 
All  such  acute  diseases  are  for  present  purposes  readily  divided  into  those 
in  which  the  acute  febrile  stage  is  very  short  and  those  in  which  it  is  pro- 
longed. When  the  acute  febrile  stage  is  very  severe  and  tcmporaryj  it  is 
usually  associated  with  a  complete  anorexia,  which  the  practitioner  may 
obey  with  safety.  In  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  onset  of  an  acute  pneu- 
monia, violent  scarlet  fever,  or  similar  aj^ections,  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm  even  if  the  patient  take  no  food.  The  digestive  power  at  this  time 
may  be  in  complete  abeyance.  After,  however,  the  first  day  or  two  of 
such  an  attack,  and  whenever  the  febrile  reaction  is  prolonged,  a  loss  of 
appetite  amounting  even  to  a  disgust  with  food  is  no  excuse  for  abstinence. 
All  such  states,  with  their  accompanying  diseases,  tend  to  fatal  result 
through  exhaustion,  and  much  can  be  done  by  proper  feeding  to  prevent 
complete  failure  of  vital  power.  The  older  writers  upon  dietetics  taught 
that  a  fever  patient  was  not  to  be  fed,  and  some  modern  authors  reiterate 
the  old  dictum.     Fever  is  not,  however,  any  contra-indication  to  food. 
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It  b,  indeed,  usually  associated  with  loss  of  digestive  power,  and  if  under 
such  circumstances  the  stomach  be  overloaded  with  coarse  food  the  sjrmp- 
toms  will  be  aggravated  by  the  resulting  acute  indigestion.  The  amount 
of  nourishment  received  by  a  body  is  measured,  not  by  the  amount  of  food 
put  into  the  stomach,  but  by  the  amount  which  is  assimilated  ;  and  in 
febrile  complaints  the  effort  of  the  physician  must  be  directed,  not  to  the 
filling  of  the  stomach,  but  to  the  obtaining  of  as  large  an  assimilation  of 
food  as  is  possible  without  disturbing  the  alimentary  canal.  Any  symp- 
toms of  gastric  or  intestinal  disturbance  should  be  the  signal  for  the  imme- 
diate lessening  of  the  food.  Such  gross  manifestations  as  vomiting,  sour 
or  nauseous  eructations,  and  gastric  distress  are  perceived  at  once  by  the 
most  careless  ;  but  in  typhoid  fever  we  have  seen  skilful  practitioners  over* 
look  the  real  cause  of  an  excessive  tympany  or  an  increased  diarrhoea, 
and  continue  the  overfeeding  while  attempting  to  relieve  these  symptoms 
by  medicine.  Such  practice  is  exceedingly  reprehensible.  In  febrile 
adynamic  diseases  the  feeding  should  be  at  short  intervals,  with  small 
amounts  of  liquid  food  of  a  nutritious,  easily  digested  character,  and  our 
own  experience  leads  us  more  and  more  to  the  habitual  use  of  foods 
which  have  been  partially  digested  artificially. 

The  question  of  night-feeding  in  severe  cases  is  an  important  one. 
Our  belief  is  that  death  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  adynamic  diseases 
between  one  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other  time, — ^a 
circumstance  largely  attributable  to  the  habitual  withholding  of  food  and 
stimulants  during  the  night.  Sleep  is  essential  to  the  recuperation  of  vital 
force,  but  an  exhausted  patient  usually  goes  to  sleep  readily  after  the  par- 
tial awakening  which  is  sufficient  for  the  administration  of  a  milk  punch, 
or  else  sleeps  in  so  broken  a  manner  that  the  careful  nurse  can  give  the 
food  at  short  intervals  without  awakening  him.  In  no  typhoid  case  of 
severe  type  should  an  interval  of  more  than  three  hours  be  allowed  to 
elapse  at  night  without  food  and  stimulants,  and  the  amount  given  at  a 
single  time  should  be  so  increased  that  almost  as  much  will  be  taken  during 
the  night  as  during  the  day. 

In  typhoid  cases  alcohol  in  some  form  should  be  given  with  the  food, 
in  not  too  large  proportion.  Alcoholic  liquors  in  moderate  amount  stim- 
ulate the  stomach  and  aid  digestion  and  absorption,  but  in  large  amount 
interfere  with  these  processes.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  rule  with 
few  exceptions  that  all  foods  given  in  protracted  febrile  states  should  be  in 
liquid  form. 

Liquid  foods  may  be  divided  into  Liquid  Meat  Foods,  Milk  Foods, 
and  Artificially  Digested  Foods. 

Liquid  Meat  Foods. — It  must  be  remembered  that  all  articles  of 
the  present  class  are  stimulants  rather  than  nutrients.  Most  of  them  do 
not  contain  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  albuminous  substances.  Under 
this  heading  we  include  all  liquid  preparations  of  meat  made  without  arti- 
ficial digestion. 

At  one  time  these  liquid  preparations  of  meat  were  supposed  to  repre- 
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sent  the  whole  nutritive  value  of  the  meat,  but  recently  all  nutritive  power 
has  been  denied  to  them.  They  contain  kreatin,  kreatinin,  sarkosin,  sar* 
kin,  xanthin,  kreanin,  inosite,  fatj  and  inorganic  salts,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  albuminous  principles.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  these 
substances,  except  the  albumin  and  the  fat,  are  capable  of  being  assim- 
ilated and  used  as  food.  The  experiments  of  Kemmerich  also  indicate 
very  strongly  that  they  are  not  nutrients,  for  he  found  that  animals  fed 
exclusively  upon  these  preparations  died  even  more  quickly  than  those 
left  to  starve.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  death  under  these  circum- 
stances was  largely  due  to  the  depressing  efilect  of  the  inorganic  salts  con- 
tained in  the  extracts.  Clinical  experience,  in  a  measure,  conforms  with 
this  scientific  reasoning.  At  a  time  when  beef  essence  and  beef  tea  were 
very  largely  relied  upon  as  nutrients  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  found  that 
they  acted  better  when  milk  was  also  given.  In  his  earlier  trips  into  the 
wilderness,  involving  much  physical  labor,  H.  C.  Wood  took  with  him 
the  best  artificial  meat  extracts  to  serve  as  condensed  food,  but,  altera 
few  trials,  found  that  they  were  unable  to  sustain  prolonged  efiort, — as  the 
guides  put  it,  '^  they  do  not  stick  to  a  man's  ribs,"— -and,  although  at 
that  time  the  theory  was  that  they  were  concentrated  nourishment,  practi- 
cal experience  soon  led  to  their  abandonment  Although  of  little  use  as 
food,  these  substances  are  valuable  stimulants,  and  may  by  reviving 
temporarily  an  exhausted  patient  prepare  the  way  for  the  digestion 
of  food.  In  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  the  frog's  heart  by 
Thomas  J.  Mays  {Tkerap.  Ga^.,  vol.  ii.  p.  152),  it  was  found  that  the 
artificial  beef  extracts  and  concentrated  beef  preparations  had  a  very  de- 
cided influence  in  maintaining  the  activity  of  the  systoles.  Notwith- 
standing Mays' s  arguments  to  the  contrary,  however,  we  believe  that  the 
effect  of  beef  extracts  upon  the  frog's  heart  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of 
the  phosphate  of  calcium  (see  Calcii  Phosph  as).  In  typhoid  and  other 
similar  low  fevers  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give  beef  essence  or  beef  tea 
alternate  hours  with  milk  punch.  During  convalescence  a  hot  bowl  of 
beef  tea  or  beef  essence  after  exertion  such  as  carriage* riding,  walking, 
etc.,  may  act  very  well  as  a  stimulant.  By  the  addition  of  various  sub- 
stances these  liquid  preparations  of  meat  can  be  made  nutritive  :  thus,  an 
^gg  rapidly  stirred  into  a  bowl  of  beef  essence  forms  a  very  useful  stimu- 
lating food.  There  are  in  the  market  various  extracts  of  beef  claiming  to 
represent,  in  a  solid  form,  beef  essence.  The  better  forms  of  these  articles 
undoubtedly  do  represent  in  great  part  beef  essence,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  the  freshly  made  preparation  in  taste,  and  in  containing 
no  albumin  :  so  that  it  is  always  better  to  employ  the  fresh  beef  essence 
if  it  can  be  procured. 

Liquid  meat  foods  are  divisible  into  those  that  are  raw  and  those  that 
are  cooked.  0£  the  raw  foods  of  the  class,  the  best  is  meat  juice.  This 
is  made,  according  to  the  directions  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  by  selecting 
lean  meat  from  the  round  of  beef,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  and  ex- 
pressing the  juice  in  a  press  of  sufficient  power, — such  as  now  can  be  pur- 
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chased  at  any  of  the  larger  drug-stores.  This  Juke  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  salts  and  extractives,  the  albumin  that  remains  fluid  after  the  rigor 
mortis,— chiefly  serum-albumin  and  coloring  matters.  The  proportion 
of  albumin  is  about  sijc  per  cent. :  by  heating  the  albumin  is  precipitated, 
but  it  is  not  afiected  by  salt  or  by  mere  warming. 

Moat  juice  is  a  valuable  preparation  when  a  powerful  stimulation  is 
desired  and  the  digestive  forces  are  exceedingly  weak,  as  in  the  feebleness 
or  collapse  that  follows  cholera  infantum  and  other  infantile  diarrhoeas. 
Its  taste  is  that  of  raw  meat^  and  is  so  disagreeable  to  many  persons  as  to 
prevent  its  use. 

Litbig's  beef  lea  is  made  by  adding:  seven  ounces  of  water  and  three  or  four 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  one  and  a  hall  pounds  of  lean  beef,  allowing  to  stand 
one  hour,  passing  through  a  hair  sieve^  and  washing  out  the  meat  widi  three  ounces 
of  water.  This  infusion  contains,  on  the  average,  not  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
albumin.  The  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  water  is  not  sufficient  to  dissolve 
the  myosin  of  the  musck  :  so  that  this  preparation  can  be  looked  upon  as  nothing 
more  than  a  dilution  of  meat  juice,  and  is  very  inferior.  To  have  any  effect  it  must 
be  given  in  etiomious  quantities. 

The  cooked  concentrated  liquid  forms  of  meat  extracts  are  beef  tea 
and  beef  essence.  Neither  of  these  can  be  considered  to  have  distinct 
nutritive  value.  It  is  very  rare  for  them  to  contain  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  albuminous  substances;  but  they  are  powerful  stimulants,  and  for 
such  purposes  are  as  useful  as  the  expressed  meat  juice. 

To  make  bee/tea^  cut  one  pound  of  round  of  beef  into  small  cubes  not  larger 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  soak  for  two  hours  on  the  back  of  the  range,  in  an 
earthenware  pipkin,  with  one  pint  of  cold  water,  and  allow  to  simmer  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  finally  to  boil  for  three  minutes;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  pepper,  pro  re  fmta. 

To  make  beef  essence,  prepare  the  meat  as  for  beef  tea  ;  put  it  into  an  earthen- 
ware bottle  without  water  and  loosely  cork ;  set  this  in  a  pot  of  cold  water  and 
bring  very  gradually  to  the  boiling  point ;  boil  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

Saups  are  liquid  preparations  which  resemble  beef  tea  and  beef  essence 
in  containing  the  extractives  of  meat,  but  which  differ  from  these  prepara- 
tions in  having  in  them  various  nutritive  substances-  Soup  is  therefore 
both  a  stimulant  and  a  nutrient,  the  amount  of  nutrient  material  varying 
greatly  according  to  the  preparation  of  the  soup.  The  lighter  forms  of 
soups  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  broths.  They  may  be  used  when  the 
stomach  rejects  less  readily  digested  forms  of  food. 


To  make  chicken  broth,  lake  three  pounds  of  chicken  well  cleaned,  cover  with 
cold  water,  boil  from  three  to  five  hours  (until  the  meat  falls  to  pieces) ♦  strain, 
cool,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  To  a  pint  of  this  add  salt  and  pepper  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  soft  rice  which  has  been  previously  thoroughly  tn^iled  in  salt  water ; 
bring  the  broth  to  a  boil  In  preparing  the  rice,  half  a  cupful  should  be  boiled  for 
tJiirty  minutes  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a  pint  of  wattr.  To  make  mntiort  broth, 
lake  one  pound  of  lean,  juicy  mutton,  chopped  fine,  and  proceed  as  with  chicken 
broth. 
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In  the  preparation  of  soups  the  first  thing  is  the  making  of  the  so- 
called  stock,  or  basis  for  the  soup.  There  are  two  distinct  stocks  :  one 
which  may  be  known  as  the  brown  stock,  the  other  as  clear  stock  or  con- 
sammi* 

To  make  brown  slock,  take  four  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  four  quarts  of  cold 
water,  ten  whole  cloves,  four  pepptrcoms,  a  bouquet  of  herbs  (sweet  marjoram, 
summer  savory,  thyme^  and  sage),  one  lablespoonful  of  salt,  three  small  onions, 
one  turnip,  one  carrot,  two  sUlks  of  celery,  two  sprigs  of  parsley.  Cut  ihe  meat 
from  the  bones,  after  which  place  the  bones  and  one-lialf  of  the  meat  in  a  soup- 
kettle  and  allow  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cold  water  Heat  gradually » 
and  allow  to  simmer  for  six  or  seven  hours.  Brown  the  remainder  of  the  meat  in 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  beel-drippings,  and  add  with  the  other  meat  and  with  the 
vegetables  chopped  fine,  when  the  kettle  is  put  on  the  fire  to  simmer.  After  it  has 
simmered  the  required  time,  strain  the  stock  and  set  aside  to  cool,  the  fat  being 
removed  from  the  top.    The  slock  is  Ihen  ready  for  use. 

To  make  consmntH^  or  clear  siock^  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  for 
brown  stock,  except  that  three  pounds  of  the  knuckle  of  veal  are  to  be  added  to 
the  meat,  and  all  the  meat  is  to  be  put  in  at  once  without  browning.  After  the 
stock  has  been  formed,  in  order  to  clear  it  add  the  white  and  the  shell  of  one  egg 
and  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  beating  them  atl  up  together ;  then  put  on  the 
lire,  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  strain  through  a  sieve,  and  again  through  a  napkin, 
without  pr^sure  or  squeezing,  and  serve. 

In  making  the  soups  the  stocks  must  never  be  allowed  to  boil,  or  at 
most  must  be  brought  only  for  a  moment  to  the  boiling  point 

To  make  Julletme  soup,  put  one  pint  of  the  brown  stock  on  the  fire  to  heat, 
after  which  a  pint  of  finely  choppjed  vegetables  (turnip,  carrot,  etc.),  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  should  be  put  on  with  a  little  water  to  part>oil.  This  being  done, 
add  the  vegetables  to  the  stock,  and  season  with  half  a  sattS[K>onful  of  pepper. 
Frrmicr/li  soup  is  made  by  adding  half  a  cup  of  vennicelli  to  a  pint  of  the  brown 
Stock.  Cook  the  vermicelli  for  ten  minutes  in  salted  boiling  water,  season  with  a 
half-teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  hatf -salts  poonful  of  pepper,  and  add  to  the  wartn 
stock. 

A  very  elegfant  stimulating  and  nutritious  soup  can  be  made  out  of 
€&nsi>mmi*  by  boUing  ordinary  pearl  sago  in  salt  water  for  from  two  to 
three  hours,  until  the  grains  become  swollen  almost  to  bursting,  and  then 
stirring  the  sago  into  the  cmtsemmi  while  still  boiling. 

Milk  Foods. — Of  all  liquid  foods  milk  is  the  best  and  the  most  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  Cow's  milk  contains,  in 
round  numbers,  87.5  parts  of  water,  3  parts  of  casein,  0,75  part  of  albu- 
min, 3,6  parts  of  fat^  5  parts  of  sugar,  and  0.07  part  of  inorganic  salts. 
One  pint  of  milk  contains,  in  round  numbers,  0-6  ounce  of  solid  albumi- 
nous substance,  o.  6  ounce  of  fat,  and  o,  8  ounce  of  sugar  When  two  quarts 
of  milk  are  taken  in  the  course  ol  twenty-four  hours^  about  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  fat  are  ingested ^^an  amount  too  great  for  an  inefficient  ali- 
mentary canal  to  digest,  so  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  skim  the  milk.  As 
milk  contains  practically  no  indigestible  residue,  it  leaves  behind  it  in  the 
alimentary  canal  no  fecal  matter,  and  its  use  therefore  frequently  pro- 
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duces  constipation*  In  cases  of  diarrhcea  this  tendency  to  a  binding  action 
can  be  increased  by  boiling  the  milk,  a  process  which  coagulates  the  albu- 
min of  the  milk  and  slightly  lessens^  If  the  scum  be  removed,  its  nutritive 
value.  When  milk  is  used  very  freely  and  the  digestion  is  feeble,  there  is 
always  danger  of  the  formation  in  the  stomach  of  a  coagulum  so  dense  that 
the  gastric  juice  will  not  be  able  freely  to  penetrate  it.  This  difficulty  can 
usually  be  overcome  by  a  little  care.  The  addition  of  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  of  lime-w^ater  to  every  five  or  six  ounces  of  milk  has  a  distinct 
tendency  to  prevent  too  rapid  and  firm  coagulation.  Sipping  milk  instead 
of  drinking  it — in  other  words,  putting  the  milk  in  the  stomach  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time — has  a  still  greater  power  in  repressing  the  formation 
of  hard  coagulum.  When  the  digestive  powers  are  feeble,  milk  should 
be  taken  slowly  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  In  some  cases  it  is  very 
important  that  it  be  drunk  hot,  but  without  previous  boiling. 

There  are  various  useful  nutrient  and  stimulant  foods  prepared  with 
alcohol  in  mUk,  as  follows  : 

To  make  wine  wAey,  bring:  half  a  pint  of  milk  to  the  boiling  point ;  add  half  a 
pint  of  cherry  wine,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  five  minutes  ;  strain, 
and  sweeten  to  taste.  The  whey  which  is  left  consists  almost  exclusively  of  wine 
and  water,  with  milk  sugar  and  milk  salts.  It  contains  very  IttUe  nutriment,  but 
is  sometimes  tolerated  by  the  stomach  which  refuses  other  food. 

To  make  milk  punch,  take  baH  a  pint  of  milk  \  pour  into  it  from  a  d^sertspoon- 
ful  to  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy,  rum,  or  whiskey,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
patient ;  sweeten  and  spice  with  nutmeg  to  taste.  This  preparation  represents  all 
the  nutritive  value  of  milk  and  the  sdmulaiing  effects  of  the  liquor.  M  the  stomach 
be  at  all  delicate,  a  tablespoonful  of  lime-water  should  always  be  added  to  it  before 
putting  in  the  brandy. 

To  make  cggnog.  Eggnog  is  a  heavy,  rich,  highly  nutritive  liquid,  which  must 
be  employed  in  limited  quantities,  and  very  carefully  when  there  is  any  delicacy  of 
stomach.  The  yolk  of  one  egg  may  be  added  to  half  a  pint  of  milk,  afterwards 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  the  white  then  beaten  in. 

Sometimes  when  the  stomach  rejects  almost  all  forms  of  food,  the 
addition  of  carbonic  acid  water  to  the  milk  meets  with  success.  Equal 
quantities  should  be  employed,  and  the  casein  of  milk  should  be  coagu- 
lated in  fine  flakes.  A  hght,  powerfully  stimulant  beverage,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  but  to  some  palates  more  elegant,  is 
made  by  the  addition  of  champagne  to  milk. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  fermented  milk  which  are  valuable  as  being 
easily  digested  by  the  stomach  and  ^'ery  acceptable  to  the  palate.  They 
also  render  possible  some  variety  of  food  to  persons  largely  restricted  to 
milk  diet. 


Koumiss^  or  ^imys^  is  a  fennented  liquid  prepared  by  the  Tartars  from  mares' 
mitk.  In  this  country  it  is  made  from  cows'  milk  :  it  is  to  most  persons  a  very 
agreeable  beverage,  which  m  nutritive  qualities  represents  the  same  quantity  of 
milk,  and  is  by  most  stomachs  much  more  easily  digested.  It  Is  very  well  suited 
for  the  treatment  of  cons^alescence  and  of  chronic  diseases,  though  it  may  be  used, 
often  with  great  advantage,  in  acute  febrile  illnesses.    Take  an  ordinary  beer-bottle 
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with  a  patent  shifting  cork,  put  in  it  one  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar,  one  pint  of 
milk,  one-sixth  of  a  cake  of  Fleischmami's  yeast  or  one  drachm  of  strong  liquid 
yeast,  shake  well,  allow  to  ^tand  from  eight  to  ten  houfii  m  a  temperature  of  from 
85°  to  95**  F.,  shake  well,  and  put  upon  the  tee  to  cool.  This  ought  to  be  used 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  being  made.  The  longer  the  fernientation  is  allowed 
lo  continue  the  more  sour  is  the  koumiss  ;  and  its  condition  should  be  regulated  to 
suit  the  individual  palate  and  stomach  of  the  patient.  If  it  be  desired,  it  may  be 
flavored  by  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  vanilla  bean  to  the  milk  before  fermen- 
tattan. 

Maizoon  differs  from  koumiss  in  that  it  contains  no  carbonic  acid,  is  thicker, 
and  more  cheesy  in  its  flavor.  It  occurs  in  the  market  in  various  brands,  but  we 
know  of  no  practical  method  of  making  it  at  home.  It  is  the  product  of  a  peculiar 
fungus  known  as  the  kelir  ferment. 

Milk  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  number  of  farinaceous  or  starchy 
liquids*  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  starchy  compounds  are  more 
or  less  difficult  of  digestion^  and  during  the  progress  of  an  acute,  severe 
febrile  illness  they  must  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution.  In  con- 
valescence and  in  clironic  invalidism,  however,  they  are  often  very  ser- 
viceable. In  making  these  preparations  tt  is  essentia!  that  they  be  closely 
watched  and  stirred^  to  prevent  burning,  unless  they  be  cooked  over  hot 
water. 


To  make  oatmtal  p&rridge,  stir  two  ounces  (half  a  cupful)  of  crushed  oatmeal 
into  a  pint  of  milk,  previously  warmed,  and  afterwards  cook  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes ;  add  salt  to  the  taste. 

To  make  baked  flour  porridgt^  a  very  excellent  poiTidge^  of  easy  digestion, 
and  especially  valuable  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels,  take 
one  pint  of  flour^  pack  tightly  in  a  small  muslin  bag,  throw  it  into  boiling  water  and 
boil  for  five  or  six  hours,  cut  of!  the  outer  sodden  portion,  grate  the  hard  core  fine, 
and  stir  into  boiling  milk  to  the  desired  thickness. 

To  make  arroiv-rooi  porridge,  stir  two  teaspoonfuls  of  arrow-root  in  half  a 
teacupful  of  cold  milk  until  a  pcr/eciiy  snwoik  mixture  is  made  ;  have  on  the  fire  a 
pint  of  milk,  and,  while  this  is  boiling,  add  the  arrow-root  little  by  little,  stirring 
constantly  until  cooked,— r.r.,  from  one  to  two  minutes  after  the  last  is  poured  in  ; 
add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  wine,  according  to  taste  or  the  exigenciiis  of  the  case. 
When  milk  is  not  to  be  had,  or  a  very  low  diet  is  required,  water  may  be  substituted. 

The  secret  of  properly  preparing  arrow-root  is  in  having  the  first  mixture  with 
milk  absolutely  smooth  and  free  from  lumps, 

To  make  chocolate  porridge,  a  very  palatable  gruel  to  many  persons,  mix  to- 
gether one-quarter  pound  of  bit  chocolate,  grated,  one-half  pound  of  rice  flour, 
two  ounces  of  arrow-root,  and  one-quarter  pound  of  loaf-f?ugar,  grated  ;  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  this  mixture  to  a  pint  of  hot  milk,  and  let  it  boil  five  minutes  \  then 
remove  the  preparation  from  the  stove  and  ser\^e  hot  It  should  have  the  coasist- 
ency  of  gruel. 

To  make  formio  porridge,  a  very  excellent  porridge  ot  pur ie,  highly  nutritious 
and  useful  during  convalescence,  take  one  quart  of  canned  tomatoes,  bring  to  a 
boil,  strain  while  hot  through  a  hair  sieve  i  bring  a  quart  of  milk  to  a  boil,  add  suf- 
ficient flour  to  make  a  thick  paste,  stir  in,  and  continue  to  boil  until  the  flour  is 
cooked  (about  twenty  minutes)  ■  stir  the  strained  tomatoes  gradually,  a  little  at  a 
time,  into  the  boiling  milk  ;  cook  five  or  ten  minutes,  seasoning  to  taste. 

To  make  sago  porridge  or  sago  Jelly,  wash  the  sago  well  in  cold  water,  put  a 
small  teacupful  of  it  in  half  a  pint  of  water  to  soak  overnight,  and  \i\  the  morning 
put  this  mixture  into  one  pint  of  hot  water  ;  squeeze  into  it  the  juice  of  a  thinly 
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pared  lemon,  and  allow  lo  simmer  slowly  for  twenty  minutes  ;  then  sweeten,  add 
wine  according  to  lasle  or  the  exigencies  of  die  case,  and  ponr  into  moulds  to  cool. 
To  make  tupioca  porridge ^  soak  two  tablespoonfuls  of  clean  tapioca  in  two 
leacupfuls  of  cold  water  overnight ;  in  the  morning  add  a  little  salt  and  one  pint  of 
milk,  or  water  if  milk  is  not  allowed ;  simmer  until  qiiite  soft ;  stir  well  while 
cooling ;  when  done,  pour  into  a  bowl,  and  add  sugar,  wine,  and  nutmeg,  accord- 
ing lo  taste  or  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 


Artifici.vlly  Digested  Foods. — In  low  fevers  the  powers  of  the 
alimentary  canal  are  certainly  much  impaired,  and  foods  which  have 
undergone  more  or  less  complete  artificial  digestion  outside  of  the  body 
are  very  useful. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  typhoid  symptoms  are  severe,  milk  should 
constitute  the  chief  reliance,  and  should  be  partial!y  digested  before  ad- 
ministration. When  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and  especially  when  the 
mental  condition  is  clear,  the  patient  frequendy  tires  of  milk.  Under  these 
circumstances  various  liquid  foods  prepared  by  the  partial  digestion  of 
solids  are  of  great  importance.  Artificially  digested  foods  are  also  of  value 
during  convalescence,  and  their  employment  constitutes  a  very  important 
part  of  the  treatment  of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrhs.  Most  peptones 
have  a  distinctly  bitter  lastei  which  may  be  very  objectionable  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  This  taste  can  be  partially  overcome  by  the  addition  of 
flavoring  substances  or  extracts,  and  often  may  be  altogether  avoided  by 
arresting  the  process  of  artificial  digestion  before  completion. 

At  first  thought  pepsin  would  appear  to  be  the  most  available  ferment 
for  the  preparation  of  peptones  ;  but  practical  experience  has  led  to  re- 
liance upon  pancreatin.  Pancreatin,  pancreatic  extracts,  and  pancreatic 
liquors  are  now  found  abundantly  in  commerce.  The  superiority  of  the 
secretion  of  the  pancreatic  gland  as  a  practical  ferment  is  connected  with 
the  fact  that  it  contains  two  distinct  classes  of  digestive  principles, — 
namely,  pancreatic  diastase,  which  dissolves  starch,  and  trj'psin,  which 
acts  upon  albuminous  principles.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to 
determine  readily  the  value  of  any  preparation  of  pancreatin.  The  test 
devised  by  William  Roberts  {Dig€siiv€  Ferments,  London,  i88x)  appears 
to  be  very  practical  If  pancreatin  be  added  to  fresh  milk  without  an 
alkali,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  acquires  the  property  of 
curdling  abundantly  upon  boiling  ;  and  Roberts  estimates  the  value  of  a 
pancreatin  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  milk  which  are  trans- 
formed by  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  sample  at  a  temperature  of  40^  C. 
to  the  curdling  point  in  five  minutes.  The  liquor  pancreaiicus  used  by 
Roberts  had  a  power  oscillating  between  fifty  and  seventy.  A  test  which 
may  be  substituted  for  that  of  Roberts,  and  which  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  ordinary  pancreatic  extracts  or  so-called  pancreatin,  is  based  upon 
the  peptonizing  power  of  the  powder.  Five  grains  of  it  added  to 
twenty  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  should  so  alter  the  casein  contained 
in  one  pint  of  milk  at  a  temperature  of  115°  F.  in  an  hour,  that  no  coagfu- 
lation  will  occur  upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
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To  make  pep/omz/^d  mUk^  dilute  a  pint  of  milk  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water, 
heat  lo  about  140*  p\,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  liquor  pancreaticus  (Roberts's)  wtth 
twenty  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  digest  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  raising  momentarily  to  the  boiling  point ;  at  the  temperature  of  the 
sick-room^  65*^  F,,  the  digestion  will  usually  require  about  three  hours.  OrmJlk 
may  be  peptonized  by  dissolving  five  grains  of  pancreatin  with  twenty  grains  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  in  an  oance  of  warm  water,  adding  to  a  pint  of  milk,' and  keep- 
ing at  A  temperature  of  110^  F.  for  one  hour.  Thoroughly  peptonized  milk  ha»  a 
disagreeable  bitter  taste,  so  that  in  practice  the  peptonizing  process  is  usually  not 
allowed  to  come  to  completion.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  taste 
is  a  test  of  the  peptonizing,  and  that  the  so-called  peptonized  milk  which  has  no 
bitter  taste  is  simply  milk  mixed  with  pancreatin,  noUiing  more.  Probably  the 
greater  part  of  the  peptonized  milk  given  to  the  sick  is  practically  simple  milk. 

To  m^ki^  p^phnizedmiik  gntci,  prepare  a  thick  gruel  with  arrow-root,  oatmeal, 
sago,  or  other  similar  farinaceous  articles,  add,  while  still  hoi,  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk,  and  subsequendy,  when  cooled  to  100^  F.,  for  each  pint  twenty  grains  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  liquor  pancreaticus  or  five  grains  of 
pancreatic  exttact,  digest  in  a  warm  place  for  two  hours,  boil  the  mixture  momen- 
tarily, and  strain. 

To  make  p^ptomzed  beef  tea,  simmer  half  a  pound  of  minced  bed  for  two 
hours  in  a  pint  of  water  containing  twenty  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  allow 
to  cool  to  about  loo*'  F.,  digest  at  this  temperature  with  a  tablespoonful  of  liquor 
pancreaticus  or  ten  grains  of  pancreatic  extract  for  three  hours,  decant  and  momen- 
tarily boil.  This  beef  te^  is  said  to  be  about  equivalent  to  milk  in  nutritive  value, 
containing  4,5  per  cent,  of  organic  solids,  three-fourths  of  which  is  i^eplone. 

To  ms^^  peptonized  oysters,  a  palatable  and  nutritious  dish,  mince  six  large  or 
tiA'elve  small  oysters,  and  add  to  them,  in  their  own  liquor,  five  grains  of  pancre- 
atic e^stract  witli  twenty  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  ;  bring  the  mixture  to  100^  F., 
and  maintain,  with  occasional  stirring,  at  that  temperature  for  thirty  minutes,  then 
add  one  pint  of  milk  and  keep  the  tcmjierature  steadily  up  for  ten  or  twenty  min- 
utes ;  finally  the  mass  is  to  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  strained,  and  served. 
Gelatin  may  be  added,  and  the  mixture  served  cold  as  a  jelly.  Cooked  tomato, 
onion,  celer^%  or  other  flavoring  suited  to  the  individual  taste  and  condition  of 
the  patient  may  be  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  artificial  digestion. 

To  make  panrreaHzed  miik  toast,  digest  soft  milk  toast  for  from  thirty  to  fifty 
minutes  with  pancreatin  and  sodium  bicarbonate  until  it  becomes  an  almost  homo- 
geneous pulpy  mass,  which,  when  the  crusts  have  been  removed,  is  usually  readily 
retained  by  the  irritable  stomach.  In  extreme  cases,  however,  it  may  advanta- 
geously be  strained  and  the  fluid  portion  alone  used,  in  which  the  partially  pep- 
tonized solution  of  casein  of  the  milk  is  reinforced  by  the  actually  digested  gluten 
and  starch  of  the  bread,  together  with  a  ^'ery  little  dextrin.  Plain,  light  sponge- 
cake may  be  similarly  digested,  and  occasionally  forms  a  desirable  change. 


Rfxtal  Alimentation. — In  severe  gastritis  and  in  gastric  ulcer  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  enforce  a  temporary  or  even  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed abstinence  from  food.  In  diphtheritic  paralysis  of  the  throat,  as 
well  as  in  strictures  of  the  oesophagus,  it  may  be  almost  impossible  to  get 
food  into  the  stomach,  and  in  variotis  cases  the  food  is  vomited  whenever 
it  is  ingested.  Under  any  of  these  circumstances  feeding  by  the  rectum 
becomc*s  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  There  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  rectal  or  even  the  colonic  secretions  have  digestive  power. 
Absorption  goes  on  slowly  from  the  rectum,  but,  according  to  Landois, 
very  rapidly  from  the  colon  itself.    For  these  reasons  injections  which  are 
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used  for  the  puxpose  of  nourishing  the  patient  should  be  bland»  concen- 
trated, and  thoroughly  digested ;  peptonization  should  always  be  com- 
plete. Moreover,  the  material  should  be  thrown  high  up  into  the  colon. 
It  should  be  given  not  oftener  than  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  colon  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  by  a  high  injection  of  simple 
water  at  least  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  there  be  irritability  of  the 
colon,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  opium  to  the  nutritive  material  injected. 
Again,  in  many  cases  whiskey  or  brandy  may  be  very  useful.  In  most 
cases  it  is  best  to  give  the  injection  not  oftener  than  twice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  to  wash  out  the  colon  an  hour  before  administration.  The 
presence  of  a  putrid  odor  in  the  discharges  is  evidence  that  more  food  is 
given  than  the  colon  can  work  up,  and  the  colon  is  as  much  irritated  by 
overfeeding  as  is  the  stomach.  In  colonic  as  well  as  in  gastric  feeding  it 
is  the  amount  absorbed  and  not  the  amount  ingested  that  does  good. 

In  1872,  from  the  pancreas  of  swine  or  cattle,  W.  O.  Leube  made  a 
food  preparation  which  he  experimentally  proved  to  yield  nutritive  material 
to  the  blood  of  dogs  when  injected  into  the  colon,  and  by  whose  colonic 
exhibition  he  maintained  life  for  four  weeks  in  a  patient  whose  stomach 
rejected  all  food.  Leube' s  formula  may  be  found  in  detail  in  the  tenth 
edition  of  this  book,  but  is  here  omitted  because  it  has  no  superiority 
over  preparations  made  with  commercial  pancreatic  extracts.  As  milk 
and  eggs  contain  all  the  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  and  are 
more  rapidly  and  readily  digested  than  is  meat,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
digest  them  thoroughly  before  injection.  From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of 
milk  with  two  or  three  eggs  may  be  employed  at  each  injection.  It  is 
however  impossible  to  maintain  nutrition  with  rectal  feeding  for  any 
length  of  time. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SYSTEMIC  STATES. 

EXHAUSTION  AND   NEURASTHRNIC  CONDITIONS. 

Depression  is  a  condition  of  temporarily  lowered  vital  activity  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  some  poison  in  the  system.  Exhaustion  is  a 
condition  of  absolute  lack  of  power  in  which  the  functional  activity  is 
repressed,  not  by  a  depressing  substance,  but  by  the  inability  of  the  affected 
part  In  practice  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  these  two  states. 
The  one  requires  treatment  by  stimulants,  while  the  other  is  often,  al- 
though temporarily  relieved,  permanentiy  aggravated  by  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants. Exhaustion,  especially  of  the  nervous  system,  is  frequentiy  spoken 
of  as  a  disease,  under  the  name  of  neurasthenia.  It  is  not  a  disease,  how- 
ever, but  a  condition,  which  may  be  the  result  of  overstrain  or  overwork 
or  of  some  chronic  disease.  It  is  essential  that  in  every  case  of  all^^ 
neurasthenia  very  careful  examination  should  be  made  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  kidney  disease,  chronic  diarrhoea,  or  other  possible  cause 
of  the  exhaustion.  The  amount  of  work  necessary  to  produce  neuras- 
thenic exhaustion  is  dependent  upon  the  original  amount  of  power  in  the 
organism.  In  persons  bom  of  neurotic  feeble  parentage  or  of  parents 
exhausted  by  overstrain,  the  working  power  may  be  very  slight  Ex- 
haustion may  be  local  or  it  may  be  general.  This  applies  to  the  nervous 
system  as  well  as  to  the  other  apparatus  of  the  body.  A  local  nervous 
exhaustion  tends  towards  developing  into  a  general  condition.  Thus,  a 
writer's  palsy  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  a  general  break -down.  Sper- 
matorrhoea, at  first  due  purely  to  local  exhaustion  of  the  implicated  nerve- 
centres,  if  unchecked  very  generally  develops  into  general  neurasthenia. 
The  same  is  true  of  cerebral  exhaustion  following  excessive  mental  work. 
The  exhaustion  is  to  be  relieved  only  by  recuperation,  and  recuperation 
is  to  be  obtained  only  by  rest  and  the  assimilation  of  food.  The  nature 
of  the  rest  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  exhaustion.  In  cases  of 
pure  cerebral  exhaustion  with  the  bodily  powers  untouched  and  the 
physical  powers  not  much  implicated,  freedom  from  care  and  from  all 
mental  work,  conjoined  with  life  in  the  open  air,  is  the  essential  of  cure. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  sight-seeing  is  as  exhausting  to  the  brain  as 
is  the  hardest  study,  and  that  in  extreme  cases  even  the  seeing  of  friends 
may  overtax  the  brain,  so  that  isolation  may  be  essential.  Such  isolation 
may  be  obtained,  if  the  bodily  powers  remain  good,  by  travel  in  the  wil- 
i6 
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derness,  or  on  the  ocean,  or  in  other  positions  where  intercourse  with  the 
world  is  impossible.  In  cases  of  extreme  neurasthenia  or  nervous  exhaus- 
tion the  so-called  rest-cure  is  a  method  of  treatment  of  great  value.  It  is 
essential  for  its  successful  employment  that  it  be  modified  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  individual  case  :  H  employed  as  a  set  mould  into  which  every 
case  is  to  be  forced,  it  will  frequently  do  harm. 

The  principles  of  the  rest-care  are  absolute  rest,  forced  feeding,  and 
passive  exerci.se.  Absolute  rest  is  often  prescribed  by  the  physician  with- 
out bein^  sufficiently  definite  and  insisted  upon.  When  it  is  d^ired  to 
apply  it  most  strictly,  it  should  be  clearly  explained  that  the  patient  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  even  to  pass  urine  or  faeces,  nor  to 
feed  himself  or  herself,  nor  perform  any  act  of  the  toilet  whatsoever  The 
rest  also  must  be  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  body,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  patient  be  isolated.  In  obstinate,  severe  cas^  of  neurasthenia 
complete  and  absolute  isolation  is  a  sine  qud  nmi,  and  especially  when 
there  is  a  decidedly  hysterical  element  is  it  necessary  to  separate  the 
patient  entirely  from  her  friends.  Under  these  circumstances  there  must 
be  a  well -trained  nurse  who  is  personally  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The 
confinement  would  be  very  irksome  to  any  except  the  most  exhausted 
patient  were  it  not  for  the  daily  visit  of  those  engaged  in  the  treatment. 
To  provide  further  against  ennui,  the  nurse  should  be  a  good  reader,  so 
that  under  the  definite  instructions  of  the  physician  she  can  occupy  a 
certain  portion  of  the  lime  in  reading  to  the  patient. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  skin,  the  patient  should  be 
well  sponged  with  hot  water  in  bed  every  morning  after  breakfast,  A 
strong  solution  of  salt,  or,  better,  sea- brine,  is  to  be  preferred  to  simple 
water,  and  frequently  it  may  be  followed  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  In  very 
feeble  cases  the  alcohol  may  be  employed  alone.  We  have  seen  very 
good  effects  from  momentarily  rubbing  each  portion  of  the  skin  with 
ice  just  after  bathing.  When  rubbing  with  ice  is  practised,  the  water 
used  in  the  bathing  should  be  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  In  giving  the  bath 
the  patient  should  be  stripped,  and  lie  between  blankets,  so  that  exposure 
of  the  whole  body  is  avoided  while  each  part  is  thoroughly  washed.  No 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient  should  be  allowed.  Women  should 
not  be  permitted  to  arrange  their  own  hair. 

The  question  of  feeding  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  requires  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  from  the  physician.  The  end  to  be  attained  is 
to  feed  the  patient  as  much  as  can  be  digested,  but  not  to  overfeed  and 
derange  the  digestion.  Food  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
hours,  and  must  be  both  light  and  nutritious.  It  should,  at  least  at  first, 
consist  largely  of  milk,  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  that  fluid  does 
really  disagree  with  the  stomach  and  is  not  merely  thought  to  do  so-  The 
milk  should  be  skimmed  or  given  in  the  form  of  koumiss.  Beef  juice  and 
other  concentrated  meat  essences  are  valuable  as  stimulants,  and  may  be 
used  especially  as  the  basis  of  soups.  Various  farinaceous  articles  of  food 
may  be  added  to  them  :  if  an  ^^^  be  stirred  into  the  concentrated  bouillon 
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or  beef  essence  just  as  it  ceases  boiling,  a  nutritious  and  to  many  persons 
palatable  dish  ts  obtained.  When  constipation  exists,  oatmeal  porridge, 
Graham  bread,  and  fresh  or  dried  fruits  may  be  allowed  if  readily  digested 
by  the  patient.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  a  general  plan  of  the  dietary, 
the  following  schedule  of  the  daily  life  is  given.  It  must  be  altered  from 
day  to  day,  so  as  not  to  weary  the  patient  by  its  monotony.  Such  a 
schedule  should  always  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  nurse,  who  should  be 
required  to  follow  it  strictly.  Success  will  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  practical  skill  and  tact  of  the  physician  in  his  adaptation  of  the 
diet  to  the  individual  requirements  of  the  case  : 


8  A.M.  Rolls  or  toast ;  cocoa  or  weak  coSee,  or  roasted  wheat  coffee;  beef- 
steak, tenderloin,  or  mutton<hop. 

g  A,M.  Bathing; 

11  A.M.  Oatmeal  porridge,  with  milk,  or  else  a  pint  of  koumiss. 

12  M,  Massage. 
2  P.M.  Dinner :  bouillon  with  or  without  egg ;   beefsteak,  rice»  roast  while 

potatoes ;  dessert  of  bread-pudding,  blanc-mange,  or  similar  farinaceous  articles 
of  diet 

4  P.M.  Electricity- 

5  p.«.  Milk  toast. 

9  P.M.  Half  a  pint  of  skimmed  mtlk  or  koumiss. 

In  many  cases  the  patient  at  first  can  take  very  little  foodj  and  it  is 
frequently  best  to  begin  the  treatment  with  an  entirely  liquid  diet,  giving 
milk  every  two  hours,  or  some  nutritious  soup,  with  milk  or  plain  farina- 
ceous food,  and  only  after  a  time  gradually  accustoming  the  patieint  to 
solid  food.  Not  rarely  a  prolonged  treatment  by  the  so-called  milk  diet 
IS  of  avail.  The  rest-cure  is,  indeed,  largely  based  upon  a  careful  regu- 
lation of  the  food. 

Passive  exercise  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  electricity  and  massage, 
the  object  being  to  get  the  effects  of  exercise  upon  the  nutrition  and  cir- 
culation without  the  expenditure  of  the  patient^  s  nerve-force.  By  the  use 
of  electricity  muscular  contractions  are  secured  that  simulate  those  which 
are  voluntary,  and  more  or  less  thoroughly  replace  them. 

The  faradic  current  is  alone  used.  It  is  applied  in  two  ways  :  first,  to 
the  individual  muscles  ;  second^  to  the  whole  body.  The  sdances  should 
|l>e  daily,  the  operator  beginning  at  the  hand  or  the  foot,  and  systematically 
faradizing  each  muscle  of  the  extremities  and  the  trunk. 

The  slowly  interrupted  current  is  generally  preferable,  but  advantage 
is  sometimes  gained  by  varying  the  rapidity  of  the  interruptions.  The 
general  rule  is  to  select  that  current  which  produces  most  muscular  con- 
traction with  the  least  pain.  The  poles  should  be  apphed  successively 
to  the  motor  points  of  the  muscles,  so  as  to  contract  each  firmly  and 
thoroughly.  This  process  should  occupy  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
The  electrodes  are  then  to  be  replaced  by  large  sponges  well  dampened 
with  salt  water  ;  one  of  these  should  be  put  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
the  others  against  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  a  rapidly  interrupted  current 
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as  strong  as  the  patient  can  bear^  should  be  sent  through  the  body  for 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  physician  to 
remain  during  this  time.  In  some  cases  the  electrical  programme  may  be 
varied  so  as  to  get  a  local  stimulant  action  from  the  general  current. 
Thus,  when  digestion  is  enfeebled  and  the  bowels  are  costive,  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  one  of  the  sponges  may  be  placed  upon  the  epigastric  region. 
In  women,  when  there  is  great  abdominal  and  pelvic  relaxation,  one  pole 
may  be  placed  high  up  in  the  vagina.  We  have  seen  old-standing  pro- 
lapsus cured  in  this  way. 

The  principle  of  rest-cure  for  the  relief  of  exhaustion  has  a  very  wide 
application.  Thus,  in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  in  which  death  results  from  exhaustion,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  absolute  rest  be  prescribed  very  early.  Before  the  diagnosis 
can  be  certainly  established,  and  when  there  is  merely  a  suspicion  of 
typhoid  fever  developing,  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  out  for  any  purpose.  One  great  object  of  nursing 
is  the  saving  of  the  strength  of  the  padent  and  the  prevention  of  exhaus- 
tion by  disturbance.  Mere  unckanliness,  a  low  voice  to  a  deaf  patient,  a 
loud,  high-pitched  voice  to  one  whose  hearing  is  acute,  failure  to  under- 
stand quickly  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a  sick  man  or  woman,  are  tor- 
menting things,  which  may  take  away  the  rest  and  even  destroy  the  life 
of  a  patient.  It  is  almost  equally  essential  that  all  fussiness  be  avoided. 
The  nurse  who  is  continually  asking  the  patient  whether  he  will  have  this 
or  that,  or  wants  this  or  that,  or  is  shifting  the  blinds,  or  fixing  the  fur- 
niture, or  moving  about  unnecessarily j  may  not  only  be  disagreeable,  but 
may  do  great  harm. 

In  applying  the  rest-cure  to  the  treatment  of  the  individual  case,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  system  is  based  upon  certain  principles,  and 
that  these  principles  are  frequently,  in  the  individual  case,  best  carried 
out  by  a  modification  of  the  details  of  the  plan  which  has  been  given.  Not 
rarely  advantage  is  obtained  by  daily  sending  the  patient  out  carriage- 
riding,  or  even  from  taking  walking  exercise  once  a  day.  In  other 
cases  the  rest-cure  may  be  very  advantageously  combined  with  more 
protracted  out-door  life  and  exercise,  the  patient  being  required  simply 
to  pass  tu^elve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- four  in  bed 
and  the  remaining  time  in  the  open  air.  It  is  impossible,  within  moderate 
scope,  to  describe  all  the  modifications  of  the  method  which  will  occur  to 
the  skilful  physician. 

The  time  of  continuance  of  the  rest-cure  varies  greatly  :  even  in 
extreme  cases  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  sit  up  at  the  end  of  six  or 
at  most  eight  weeks,  and  in  many  instances  three  weeks  of  seclusion  is  all 
that  is  absolutely  essential.  The  period  of  convalescence  requires  care. 
An  attempt  to  return  rapidly  to  the  performance  of  household  dudes  or 
to  the  ordinary  labors  of  life  will  usually  dissipate  the  acquired  strength, 
and  for  the  gain  to  be  permanent  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary  that  the 
patient  be  sent  to  some  quiet  sea-shore,  mountain,  or  country  resort,  in 
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order  by  out- door  life  and  gradually  increasing  exercise  to  harden  into 
permanent   form   the  flesh  and   strengtJi  which  have  been  laboriously 

gathered. 

TREATMENT   OF    CORPULENCE. 

In  the  treatment  of  corpulence  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  first 
place  that  the  same  line  ol  treatment  b  not  suitable  for  e^ery  case. 
Speaking  broadly,  we  may  divide  cases  of  corpulence  into  two  classes 
(excepting  those  associated  with  some  apparent  organic  cause)  :  those 
due  to  defective  oxidation  and  those  due  to  excessive  food-supply.  The 
patients  of  the  first  class  are  mostly  anaemic  and  of  little  muscular  power, 
while  those  of  the  second  are  plethoric  and  robust,  and  their  excretion  of 
urea  is,  as  a  rule,  much  above  normal. 

For  the  purposes  of  prognosis  this  division  of  obesity  is  very  impor- 
tant. In  the  overfed,  reducing  the  food-supply  may  be  all  that  is  needed  ; 
in  the  so-called  *  *  fat  an^mics'  *  it  may  be  very  difficult  or  perchance  im- 
possible to  increase  oxidation  ;  hence  in  those  who  are  at  once  fat  and 
feeble  the  prognosis  is  grave  in  proportion  to  the  feebleness.  For  the 
purposes  of  therapeusis  the  division  is  not  so  important  as  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight,  excepting  in  so  far  that  it  points  out  that  in  a  fat  anaemic  the 
effect  of  regulating  the  diet  is  less  than  it  is  in  those  who  are  obese  and 
plethoric.  In  each  class  it  is  essential  to  increase  oxidation  as  much  as 
possible,  since  few  persons  will  tolerate  prolonged  semi- starvation »  The 
fat  anipmic  often,  however,  bear  rigid  dieting  badly,  and  with  them,  there- 
fore, great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  reduction  of  the  food. 

Certain  drugs  have  some  influence  in  increasing  oxidation  ;  in  the 
anaemic,  iron  seems  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  destructive  procrases 
of  the  body  and  to  aid  in  reducing  flesh.  On  the  other  hand,  in  such 
subjects  the  alkalies,  especially  the  potash  salts,  though  they  increase 
tissue-waste,  may  be  harmful  and  augment  the  weakness.  Contrariwise, 
however,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  strength  in  an  obese  subject,  the 
continuous  use  of  alkalies,  and  especially  of  alkaline  laxatives,  may  be  of 
great  service.  It  must  be  remembered  that  very  often  in  these  cases 
there  is  lack  of  activity  in  the  intestinal  glands  and  much  retention  of 
h  al  f '  assi  m  i  lated  m  ater ials . 

The%*alue  of  Kissingen,  Carlsbad,  and  other  alkaline  purgative  waters, 
and  the  results  sometimes  obtained  in  obesity  by  treatment  at  the  various 
alkaline  spas,  are  very  familiar  ;  but  the  alkaline  laxative  ought  to  be, 
as  it  is  in  fact  at  the  various  springs,  used  only  as  an  adjuvant  to  the 
more  serious  treatment.  The  keeping  of  the  patient  in  a  state  of  chronic 
purgation  is,  after  all,  but  a  crude  method  of  affecting  metabolism,  and 
if  too  prolonged  may  have  a  local  injurious  effect  on  the  intestinal  tract. 

The  use  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  obesity  will  be  considered  at  greater 
length  in  anotlier  portion  of  this  book.  It  is  enough  here  to  point  out 
that  the  extract  of  the  gland  does  increase  oxidation  of  the  carbohydrate 
of  the  body,  and  that  therefore  it  is  often  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
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obesity  as  an  addition  to  the  regulation  of  the  food  and  the  use  of  exercise. 
Given  in  excess  it  produces  deleterious  results,  and  when  used  for  too  long 
a  time  appears  to  largely  lose  its  power. 

The  natural  and  most  important  means  at  command  for  the  increasing 
of  oxidation  is  exercise,  and  the  practice  of  regulated  exercise  is  at  the 
basis  of  all  proper  systems  of  weight- reduction. 

The  amount  and  form  of  exercise  to  be  prescribed  in  any  individual 
case  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient  and  his  surroundings. 
Certain  general  principles,  however,  apply  to  every  case,  and  if  these  are 
observ'^ed  the  details  may  vary  indefinitely.  First,  the  exercise  must  be 
regular  and  persistent  ;  second,  it  must  involve  not  only  certain  muscles, 
but  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  ;  third,  it  must  be  sufficient  in  amount  to 
produce  an  effect, ^ — it  should  always,  indeed,  be  carried  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible without  the  production  of  exhaustion  ;  fourth,  it  must  be  sufficiently 
active  to  produce  sweating,  which,  in  many  cases,  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  use  of  warm  clothing  <iuring  exercise*  Professional  trainers,  indeed, 
attach  much  importance  to  sweating  as  a  means  of  reducing  weight.  It 
probably  acts  not  only  by  dehydrating  the  body,  but  also  by  hastening 
the  elimination  of  partially  used-up  materials,  and  is  particularly  indicated 
when  there  is  any  gouty  tendency.  In  selecting  the  form  of  exercise  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  be  as  httle  irksome  as  possible  to  the  patient,  and 
if  it  can  be  made  a  pleasure  much  will  be  gained. 

Bicycling  offers  an  inexpensive  and  convenient  means  of  muscular 
exertion,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  calling  into  play  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulders  and  arms.  Golf  seems  to  have  an  attraction  for  its  devotees 
strong  enough  to  make  them  forget  that  they  are  under  '•  the  doctor's 
orders."  A  travelling  or  hunting  trip  through  the  wilderness  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  the  forests  of  Maine  or  Canada  afiords,  as  we  can 
vouch  for  from  personal  experience,  a  most  efficient,  and  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  forego  some  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization  a  pleasant,  method 
of  reducing  flesh, 

A  foot-exercise  with  whose  fat- destroying  tendency  every  trainer  is 
familiar  is  running.  The  influence  which  it  has  upon  heart  and  lungs 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  mountain-climbing,  and,  if  there  beany  truth 
in  the  teachings  of  Oertel  as  to  the  value  of  pulmonic  and  cardiac  gym- 
nastics, running  ought  to  be  of  especial  value  when  the  heart  and  lungs 
are  giving  evidences  of  being  specially  affected  by  the  fat -accumulation. 
Boat- rowing,  or  even  canoeing,  may  serve  the  purpose  of  the  fat  man. 
Wood-sawing  is  largely  employed  in  some  European  anti-fat  sanitariums, 
and  is  undoubtedly  efficient  It  can  be  very  readily  graduated  by  re- 
quiring one  or  two  sticks  more  to  be  sawn  each  successive  day.  Gym- 
nastic exercise,  lifting  of  weights  with  pulleys,  etc.,  may  be  employed, 
and  even  horseback-riding  may  be  made  efficient.  Oertel  further  be- 
lieves that  mountain-climbing  affords  a  method  of  gymnastically  training 
the  heart  and  lungs  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  treatment 
of  a  weak  heart. 
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It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  heart  is  in  an  essentially  different 
position  from  the  voluntary  muscle.  The  muscle  loses  its  power  through  want  of 
exercise,  and  is  brought  back  from  its  soft,  flaccid  condition  by  exercise.  Weak- 
ness of  the  heart-muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  practically  never  the  result  of  lack 
of  exercise  of  the  heart,  but  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  about  the  muscular 
fibres  or  to  degeneration  of  the  muscle,  to  exhaustion  from  overwork,  or  to  the 
presence  of  some  poison  in  the  blood  If  the  cardiac  weakness  be  connected  with 
a  fatty  change  ui  die  muscle  which  is  the  result  of  general  fatty  infiltration  of  the 
body,  the  removal  of  such  fat-infiltration  will  be  accompanied  by  improvement  of 
the  muscle  of  the  heart,  which  improvement  may  probably  be  aided  by  cardiac  ex- 
ertion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cardiac  weakness  is  the  result  of  overstrain  or 
of  a  true  fatty  degeneration,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  cardiac  exertion. 

In  all  cases  the  exercise  should  at  first  be  gentle  and  should  be  in- 
creased very  carefully.  Thus,  mountain-climbers  or  runners  should  at  first 
stop  every  few  feet,  to  allow  heart  and  lungs  to  recover  themselves.  Due 
regard  must  be  had  for  the  patient's  general  condition  ;  especially  must  it 
be  remembered  that  the  stout,  flabby  body  is  often  associated  with  a  weak 
heart-muscle  which  sudden  severe  exertion  may  easily  overtax.  Dis- 
regard of  this  fact  has  indeed  occasionally  led  to  a  fatal  result 

The  fat  of  the  body  is  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  derived  from  tjie 
hydrocarbons  of  the  food.  The  notorious  diet-list  of  Mr.  Banting,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  term  **  bantingism,'*  was  in  no  respect  novel,  but  only 
conformed  to  the  universally  recognized  principle  that  in  corpulency  with- 
drawal of  carbohydrates  from  the  food  is  necessary. 

The  extent  to  which  the  diet  can  be  reduced  depends,  at  least  in  the 
plethoric  group  of  cases,  almost  entirely  on  the  patient's  strength  of  will. 
To  accomplish  any  good  the  intake  must  self-evidently  be  less  than  the 
output, — that  is,  the  demands  of  the  system  must  never  be  satisfied,  and 
the  body  must  obtain  the  necessary  force  from  the  energy  stored  up  in 
the  fatty  tissues.  In  short,  the  patient  must  undergo  a  mild  form  of  star- 
vation. The  craving  for  food  can  be  to  some  extent  assuaged  by  the  fat- 
free  proteids  ;  but  as  these  are  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  healthy 
organism,  no  amount  of  them  will  entirely  satisfy  the  appetite. 

It  is,  therefore,  plainly  impossible  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of 
patients  to  the  diet  by  indefinitely  increasing  meat  and  other  •nitro- 
genous foods.  Further,  the  excessive  use  of  nitrogenous  foods  throws  a 
strain  upon  the  kidneys  in  requiring  them  to  cast  off  an  excessive  amount 
of  waste  material ;  and  if  in  such  cases  there  be  a  gouty  diathesis  there 
is  danger  of  the  production  of  arthritic  symptoms. 

No  single  dietary  is  suitable  for  all  cases  ;  the  practitioner  should  make 
a  list  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case.  In 
such  list  the  actual  weight  of  food  to  be  taken  should  be  given,  as, 
without  such  check,  the  hungry  man  will  always  eat  more  than  he  be- 
lieves he  does.  As  samples  we  give,  however,  two  dietary  lists — ^the  first 
is  that  of  Banting  ;  the  second,  which  was  devised  by  Ebstein,  has  been 
much  used  in  Germany,  and  seems  to  us  the  better  of  the  two. 
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Banting. 

6  A.M.  One  pint  of  black  cofifee  and  one  ounce  of  coarse  brown  bread  or  biscuit 

9  A.M.  Four  ounces  of  lean  meat,  three  ounces  of  brown  bread  or  biscuit,  and 
half  a  pint  of  coffee. 

2  P.M.  Six  ounces  of  lean  meat,  three  ounces  of  brown  bread  or  biscuit,  six 
ounces  of  green  vegetables,  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  followed  by  half  a  pint  of 
coffee. 

6  p.m.  Half  a  pint  of  coffee. 

At  supper  two  ounces  of  brown  bread  or  biscuit,  and  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
sherry  or  claret    Fruit  ad  libitum^  liquorice  powder  pro  re  naia. 

Ebstbin. 

Breakfast.— Two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  tea  without  sugar  or  milk ; 
fifty  granmies  of  white  bread,  with  plenty  of  butter. 

Lunch. — ^Fatty  soup,  made  from  a  marrow-bone ;  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  grammes  of  flesh,  containing  much  fat ;  some  vegetables ; 
stewed  fruit  without  sugar ;  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine.  Later  in  the  afternoon, 
one  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar. 

Evening. — One  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar,  thirty  grammes  each  of  bread 
and  butter,  one  egg,  or  a  piece  of  fat  ham  or  fat  roast  meat,  or  cheese,  and  fresh 
fruit ;  no  alcohol. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  the  analysis  of  Carl  Zahn,  shows  the 
comparative  amounts  of  the  different  forms  of  food  fumbhed  by  the  rations 
of  Banting  and  of  Ebstein  contrasted  with  the  average  normal : 

Albuminous  Materials.  Fat.  Carbohydrates. 

Normal    ....  50.    drachms.  25.     drachms.  92.     drachms. 

Banting    ....  25.5  drachms.  2.     drachms.  5.25  drachms. 

Ebstein    ....  25.5  drachms.  21.25  drachms.  ii*75  drachms. 

As  a  foundation  upon  which  the  physician  may  arrange  his  bill  of 
fare,  the  following  table,  originally  compiled  by  Zahn,  is  appended.  It 
gives  the  approximate  amount  of  food-material  in  various  common  articles 
of  diet  in  parts  by  weight 


Food. 


Mean  of  ten  different  kinds  of  simple  soups  .   . 

Mean  of  ten  rich  soups 

Boiled  beef,  lean,  from  youne  heifer 

Boiled  beef,  fat  from  young  heifer 

Beef  from  steers  and  oxen,  boiled 

Beef  from  steers  and  oxen,  roasted  ... 
Roast  meats,  including  beefsteak,  game,  birds, 

etc,  reckoned  as  an  average 

Veal,  roasted 

Fricasseed  veal,  with  fat  and  milk 

Fat  roasted  pork  or  goose 

Smoked  ham 

Boiled  fish 

Shell-fish 

Mean  of  seven  different  kinds  of  meat-foods  .   . 


Water. 

Albu- 
min. 

Fat. 

Hydro- 
carbons. 

83.' 2 

I.I 

1.5 

5.7 

2.6 

3-2 

9-7 

66.5 

28.4 

1.3 

^9- 

38. 

12. 1 

.    . 

56.8 

34-2 

7.5 

0.4 

59. 

38.2 

1-7 

5?- 

38.2 

2.7 

,    , 

78. 

15.3 

5.2 

.    . 

57. 

22.3 

10.4 

10. 

40. 

34.6 

24.2 

,    . 

59.73 

25.08 

8.  II 

.    . 

74.20 

22.10 

0.60 

0.70 

80.97 

17.09 

0.34 

.    . 

44.20 

8.70 

15. 

28.9 
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Food. 


Potatoes,  roasted 

Potatoes,  as  salad 

Potatoes,  boiled 

Salad,  ereen 

Vegetables  in  general,  average 

White  bread 

Black  bread 

Dried  fruit 

Milk 

Cream 

Buttermilk 

Butter 

Cream  cheese 

Lard 

Sugar 

Vmegar 

One  egg,  estimated  not  by  percentage,  but  by 

amount  in  average  egg 

Tea 

Coffee 

Coffee  with  milk 

Chocolate  with  milk 


Water. 

Albu- 
min. 

Fat. 

72.40 

1.90 

3.30 

73. 

2.10 

3.20 

70. 

1.80 

3.10 

94.2 

1.40 

2. 

62.2 

6.40 

1.40 

40.45 

6.15 

0.44 

31- 

II. 

.    . 

1.18 

13.31 

3.18 

87.42 

3.41 

3.65 

65.51 

3.61 

26.75 

90.27 

4.06 

0.93 

14.49 

0.71 

83.27 

35.50 

17.44 

40.80 

0.70 

0.26 

99.04 

2.16 

0.35 

.    . 

94. 

•    • 

8.25s 

1.43 

1-353 

97.9 

^•^o 

.  . 

94.7 

0.18 

0.52 

1^:^ 

1.60 

2.20 

3.7 

3.6 

Hydro- 
carbons. 


21.20 
21.80 

24. 
2.2 

30. 
51.12 

57. 
81.08 

4.81 

3.52 

3.73 

O.^ 

5.21 

96-32 
0.4 

0.055 

0.6 

1.4 

1.6 
3.8 


It  is  the  general  custom  to  reduce  the  amount  of  water  in  the  treat- 
ment of  corpulent  persons.  This  practice  is  apparently  opposed  to  all 
our  present  knowledge  of  physiology  ;  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  water 
can  increase  the  formation  of  fat,  and  theoretically  it  would  seem  that  it 
should  hasten  the  catabolic  processes  of  the  body.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  empiricism  has  passed  science,  and  that  the  common  belief  b  correct, 
although  we  confess  that  we  follow  its  beckoning  with  reluctance.  Es- 
pecially in  those  cases  where  there  b  a  lithaemic  tendency,  as  there  usually 
b  in  the  plethoric  type  of  corpulence,  the  stoppage  of  water  may  do  much 
harm  by  encouraging  the  retention  of  gouty  poisons  in  the  system. 


LITHIASIS. 

Although  the  gouty  diathesis  b  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  bodily 
complaints  in  middle-aged  persons  of  the  upper  class,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  study  and  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  determination  of 
its  dietetic  treatment,  yet  no  positive  scientific  knowlege  exists  for  our 
theoretic  guidance.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  pathologist  rather  than  of  the 
therapeutist.  The  ultimate  nature  of  the  gouty  diathesis  remains  as  much 
unknown  as  the  ultimate  nature  of  syphilb.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
rely  upon  an  unsatisfactory  empiricism. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  quote  contradictory  statements  from  various 
clinicians  of  authority.  In  the  brief  space  here  possible  it  seems  wbest  to 
avoid  both  theoretic  discussion  and  quotations  from  authorities,  and  we 
shall  give  simply  our  own  views  as  based  upon  wide  reading  and  very 
large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  gouty  patients. 

In  the  hygienic  treatment  of  gouty  patients  it  is  essential  that  exercise 
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be  taken  systematically  and  with  reg^ularity.  If  circumstances  permit, 
prolonged  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air  (such  as  may  be  obtained  by 
horseback- riding,  rowing,  hunting,  etc.,  or  even  by  walking)  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Gymnastic  or  house  exercises  may  very  wcl!  be  substituted  for 
this  out-door  work  under  special  circumstances.  The  form  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  provided  the  exercise  involves  the  whole  muscular 
system.  The  amount  of  exercise  must  be  graduated  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  case,  different  persons  having  no  more  the  same  measure  of 
physical  strength  or  the  same  needs  for  physical  work  than  have  different 
measures  the  same  capacity.  The  endeavor  must  be  always  to  push  the 
exercise  until  it  produces  distinct  physical  weariness,  and  a  better  effect 
will  usually  be  obtained  if  the  exertion  be  sufficienUy  violent  to  cause  free 
sweating.  For  the  robust,  hard  muscular  labor  prolonged  through  many 
hours  may  be  necessary  ;  while  in  the  feeblest  subjects  it  may  be  essential 
to  begin  with  passive  exercise  associated  with  the  least  possible  active 
exercise  ;  but  day  by  day  the  physical  exertion  can  be  increased,  and  the 
results  of  systematic  training  in  anaemic,  feeble,  gouty  persons  are  some- 
times astonishing. 

Gouty  patients  may,  for  the  purpose  of  dietetic  discussion,  be  arranged 
in  three  classes  :  first,  those  who  are  robust  and  vigorous  ;  second,  those 
who,  with  a  distinct  feebleness  of  constitution  and  shiggishness  of  habit, 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  ;  third,  those  whose 
nutrition  and  general  vital  forces  are  habitually  on  a  low  level* 

In  robust  gouty  persons  it  is  essential  that  the  quantity  of  food  be 
lessened  :  such  patients  should  be  taught  to  rise  habitually  from  the  table 
with  the  appetite  not  thoroughly  satisfied.  In  the  second  class  of  patients 
some  control  over  the  appetite  is  not  rarely  imperative,  while  in  the  third 
class  of  patients  it  is  often  equally  essential  to  administer  food  beyond  the 
cravings  oJ  the  stomach.  As  individual  cases  occur  grading  all  the  forms 
of  the  gouty  diathesis  insensibly  one  into  the  other,  the  regulation  of  the 
quantity  as  well  as  of  the  quality  of  the  food  becomes  a  matter  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  individual  case.  There  are  certain  articles  of  food  which 
should  be  denied  to  all  gouty  subjects.  First  of  these  in  the  list  we  would 
place  cane  sugar.  The  manifest  effect  of  overindulgence  in  cane  sugar  in 
the  lith^mic  diathesis  is  probably  not  dependent  upon  any  influence  which 
it  exerts  on  the  general  system,  but  upon  the  ease  with  which  it  undergoes 
fermentation  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  gives  rise  to  acid  products.  Add 
fruits,  including  the  tomato  and  American  strawberries,  are  also  to  be 
avoided  by  all  gouty  subjects,  while  non-acid  fruits,  if  ripe,  are  often  of 
great  service  and  may  be  taken  freely. 

In  gouty  patients  of  the  first  class  the  albuminous  principles  of  the 
food  should  be  much  decreased,  but  clinical  experience  proves  that  the 
form  in  which  the  albumin  is  taken  is  not  unimportant.  Red  meats  are 
especially  to  be  denied  ;  white  meats, — except  pork,^ — fish,  eggs,  and 
milk  are  to  form  the  main  staples  of  animal  food.  Chicken  is  much 
preferable  to  turkey.     Game  is  denied  by  most  authorities,  but  we  have 
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never  seen  any  harm  from  its  use.  The  waste  musde-products,  such 
as  kreatinirij  xanthin,  etc.,  have  probably  some  connection  with  the  in- 
jurious effects  produced  by  red  meats.  If  this  be  so,  strong  stock  soups, 
which  contain  an  abundance  of  these  principles,  ought  to  be  injurious ; 
and  we  have  certainly  known  of  violent  attacks  of  gout  apparcndy  precip- 
itated by  the  free  use  of  beef  tea,  beef  essence,  and  other  similar  stimulant 
liquids.  If  soups,  therefore,  are  employed,  they  should  be  vegetable 
rather  than  stock  soups.  Ordinarily  carbohydrates  may  be  taken  in  mod- 
eration.    Green  vegetables,  including  roots,  are  especially  serviceable. 

The  proper  dietetic  treatment  of  anaemic  gouty  subjects  distinctly  in- 
clined to  corpulence  is  a  matter  of  difficult  determination.  The  first 
thought  would  lead  the  physician  to  order  a  reduction  in  the  habitual 
ingestion  of  albumin  ;  but  we  have  certainly  known  very  good  results 
produced  in  patients  of  this  class  by  lessening  very  decidedly  the  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  food  When  this  is  done,  the  albuminous  ingestion  must 
be  increased  rather  than  decreased,  in  order  to  support  the  system.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  however^  it  will  be  found  that  the  patient  habitually 
takes  an  overplus  of  food,  and  much  good  may  be  achieved  by  lessening 
the  quantity  :  in  such  patients  the  carbohydrates  can  be  largely  withdrawn 
and  the  habitual  ingestion  of  albumin  not  increased.  It  is  especially  in 
patients  of  this  class  that  the  sagacity  of  the  physician  in  modifying  the 
diet  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  will  meet  with  reward.  Our  own 
plan  has  been  in  doubtful  cases  to  make  tentative  alterations  of  the  diet, — 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  food,  withdraw  carbohydrates,  and  order  the 
albuminous  nourishment  to  be  taken  chiefly  in  the  form  of  fish,  white 
meats,  eggs,  and  milk.  If  the  patient  improve,  the  diet  is  evidently  suit- 
able for  the  indii^idual  case  ;  if  there  be  no  improvement,  or  if  there  be 
aggravation,  the  diet  should  be  at  once  altered. 

In  anaemic,  impoverished,  gouty  subjects  the  best  results  are  not  rarely 
to  be  achieved  by  the  employment  of  generous  diet  combined  with  the 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  In  selecting  the  drink,  malt  liquors 
and  acid  wines  are  to  be  avoided.  Our  own  experience  is  that  diluted 
spirits  offer  the  best  form  for  the  administration  of  alcohol. 

In  any  obstinate  gouty  case  which  fails  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  regu- 
lation of  diet  the  so-called  miik  diet  should  be  tried.  It  is  not  at  present 
possible  to  give  any  sufficient  scientific  reason  for  the  alterations  which  are 
occasionally  produced  in  diseased  human  systems  by  the  exclusive  milk 
diet.  The  whole  story  of  changes  wrought  by  the  milk  diet  in  nutrition 
we  do  not  know.  It  evidentiy,  however,  has  a  pronounced  influence  upon 
primary  digestion  in  the  intestinal  tracts.  It  offers  organic  principles  in 
so  simple  a  form  as  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  labor  of  digestion,  and 
probably  to  relieve  greatly  the  hepatic  and  other  similar  glandular  organs 
from  excess  of  labor.  By  virtue  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  it  contains 
it  enormously  increases  the  flow  of  the  urine  and  probably  of  the  secretion 
of  the  skin,  and  in  some  cases  is  no  doubt  of  great  service  in  washing  out 
excrementitious  material  from  the  body.     Whatever  may  be  the  proper 
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scientific  explanation  of  the  fact,  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  of  gouty 
diathesis  and  in  various  other  abnormal  conditions  of  nutrition  an  exclu- 
sive milk  diet  is  extremely  beneficial.  Thus,  in  fatty  anaemic  subjects  a 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  of  milk  diet  sometimes  alters  the  nutrition 
so  that  afterwards  feeding  and  tonics  produce  effects  which  were  previously 
not  attainable.  We  have  always  suspected  that  in  these  patients  there  is  an 
underlying  gouty  diathesis.  We  have  seen  many  cases  of  gouty  disease 
of  a  chronic  and  subacute  type  in  which  remedial  measures  had  entirely 
failed,  but  which  yielded  easily,  though  slowly,  to  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
Very  frequendy  when  it  is  simply  intended  to  fatten  the  patient,  or  in  the 
combating  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  milk  is  given  largely  with  other  food  ; 
but  to  get  the  peculiar  full  effects  of  a  milk  diet  it  is  essential  that  the 
patient  abstain,  at  least  for  a  time,  from  all  other  food.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  oatmeal  or  cracked  wheat  or  stale  bread  may  be  allowed,  then 
green  vegetables,  and  slowly  the  patient  may  thus  be  restored  to  ordinary 
diet.  In  severe  cases,  however,  milk  diet  may  be  persisted  in  for  weeks, 
and  it  is  possible  for  the  human  adult  to  work  laboriously  and  live  ex- 
clusively upon  milk.  In  order  to  afford  sufficient  nitrogenous  nutriment, 
from  five  to  seven  pints  of  milk  a  day  must  be  taken.  This  amount  of 
milk  contains  too  much  fat  for  the  needs  of  the  system  :  it  should  there- 
fore be  skimmed.  The  so-called  skimmed  milk  sold  from  creameries  is, 
however,  not  suitable,  because  the  fat  has  been  too  absolutely  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  because  it  is  usually  not  so  fresh  as  is  desirable.  The  skim- 
ming of  the  milk  should  not  be  too  close.  It  is  essential  that  the  milk 
be  taken  at  intervals  of  not  longer  than  two  hours,  and  that  it  be  drunk 
by  sipping  rather  than  by  gulping,  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger  from  the 
formation  of  hard  clots  in  the  stomach.  When  the  digestion  is  good  the 
milk  may  be  taken  cold.  When  the  digestion  is  very  feeble  it  should  be 
taken  hot.  But  boiled  milk  should  not  be  employed,  as  it  is  of  more 
diflficult  digestion  than  is  unboiled  milk.  During  the  progress  of  the 
milk  course  constipation  is  almost  invariably  present :  this  must  be  over- 
come by  the  administration  of  drugs.  In  gouty  subjects  saline  laxa- 
tives are  preferable. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CALORIC. 

There  are  two  conditions  of  the  force  caloric,  spoken  of  as  distinct 
entities,  but  which  are  merely  relative  terms,  expressive  of  the  presence 
of  an  excess  or  of  the  absence  of  the  normal  amount,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  normal'  intensity  of  the  force.  Cold  and  heat,  in  connection 
with  the  human  body,  respectively  mean  an  intensity  of  caloric  below  and 
above  98.5°  F. 

USE   OF   HEAT. 

LOCAL  USE  OF   HEAT. 

The  continuous  application  of  moist  heat  acts  as  a  relaxant  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  producing  probably  a  local  congestion  and  exerting  the 
influence  of  a  slow  counter-irritation.  It  is  often  practised  with  advan- 
tage in  cases  of  sprains  and  internal  inflammation. 

The  local  use  of  an  intense  dry  heat  has  recently  been  shown  to  be 
very  advantageous  in  various  local  disorders  of  the  limbs,  and  even  of  the 
trunkal  muscles.  For  the  purpose  there  are  upon  the  market  various 
forms  of  apparatus  which  agree  in  the  general  principle  that  the  heat  is 
chiefly  applied  by  means  of  superheated  air  in  a  small  chamber,  with  pro- 
vision by  means  of  ventilators  and  other  devices  for  the  removal  of  the 
mobture  that  comes  from  the  skin.  When  proper  care  is  exercised  with 
an  efficient  apparatus  the  degree  of  heat  that  is  borne  without  suffering  is 
very  remarkable.  We  have  frequently  carried  the  temperature  up  to 
340**  F.  If,  however,  under  these  circumstances  any  moisture  collects 
upon  the  surface  of  the  part,  blistering  results.  With  most,  if  not  all, 
forms  of  apparatus  the  parts  should  be  lightly  wrapped  in  patent  lint.  A 
temperature  below  240**  F.  is  rarely  of  service.  In  most  cases,  however, 
it  is  better  to  use  in  the  beginning  a  lower  temperature  at  one  or  two 
stances,  partly  for  moral  reasons  and  partly  because  the  skin  is  often  at 
first  very  sensitive,  although  it  rapidly  becomes  accustomed  to  the  higher 
temperatures.  The  duration  of  the  application  of  the  heat  varies  from  ten 
to  forty  minutes. 

We  know  of  no  experimental  evidences  as  to  the  exact  effect  of  this 
high  temperature  upon  the  affected  joint.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
general  bodily  temperature  may  be  raised  three  or  even  four  degrees  is 
evidence  that  there  is  a  g^eat  absorption  of  heat,  and  that  there  probably 
is  a  local  heating  far  above  the  highest  fever  point.  Moreover,  a  distinct 
enlargement  often  occurs  in  the  heated  part,  so  that  there  must  be  an 
28 
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excess  of  blood  drawn  to  it.  Probably  both  the  circulation  and  the 
chemical  movements  in  the  joint  are  greatly  accelerated.  Certainly  a  re- 
markable absorption  of  exudates  often  occurs.  We  have  frequently  seen 
an  acute  attack  of  gout  precipitated  by  the  appbcation  to  a  long-diseased 
joint  about  which  there  was  much  exudation.  This  acute  attack  has  often 
been  accompanied  by  a  very  perceptible  lessening  of  the  exudate  :  we 
believe  such  attacks  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  gouty 
acids  or  salts  which  had  been  liberated  from  the  tissues  of  the  joint 

Although  this  method  of  treatment  was  first  brought  forward  for  the 
cure  of  rheumaiispn^  there  is  a  priori  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  can 
especially  affect  the  general  rheumatic  condition,  much  less  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  unless  the  patient  be  well  wrapped  up  in  blankets  and  the  local 
heat  be  used  as  a  general  sudorific  measure^  when  whatever  relief  a  free 
sweating  can  produce  may  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method 
is  of  very  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  local  inflammatory  conditions 
with  exudation >  whether  these  be  or  be  not  of  rheumatic  origin.  In  sub- 
acute and  chronic  tamia  synovitis,  in  chronic  sprains,  in  acuie  sprains 
when  there  is  no  severe  acute  inflammation  or  when  this  has  been  subdued 
by  treatment,  and  in  various  forms  of  sjnoviiis  dry  heat  is  of  great  service. 
Its  effects  are  much  more  prompt  and  marked  in  cases  of  small  than  of 
large  joints.  Thus^  it  is  much  more  serviceable  when  the  ankle  rather 
than  the  knee  is  affected,  the  res:  ;t  probably  being  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  application  to  rais  uniformly  to  a  high  point  the  temperature  of  a 
large  joint.  In  rheumatic  cases  the  method  should  be  employed  only  as 
an  aid  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  condition. 


GENERAL  EMPLOVMEKT  OF  HEAT. 

The  phenomena  of  death  from  cold  show  that  a  lack  of  caloric  in  the 
body  is  no  less  paralyzant  of  animal  functions  than  is  an  excess  of  the 
same  force.  Evidently  the  organism  was  constructed  to  run  upon  a  cer- 
tain plane  of  heat,  and  cannot  vary  from  this  withotit  serious  results.  By 
numerous  experiments  upon  animals  H,  C,  Wood  has  proved  that  in  a 
cool  apartment  death  rapidly  results  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  from 
falling  of  the  bodily  temperature,  the  animal  which  in  a  warm  room  will 
live  indefinitely  dying  very  shortly  in  a  temperature  of  forty  degrees.  The 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  animal  to  resist  external  cold  after  section  of 
the  cord  is  undoubtedly  vaso-motor  paralysis.  Normally,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior  of  the  body  is  maintained  by  keeping  an  outer  layer  of 
partially  cooled  tissue  between  the  internal  organs  and  tissues  and  the 
outer  air.  When  the  power  of  contracting  the  superficial  vessels  has  been 
lost,  the  organism  can  no  longer  maintain  this  protecting  layer,  the  sur- 
face-temperature rises  to  that  of  the  interior,  heat  is  rapidly  lost,  and  the 
whole  body  is  uniformly  cooled. 

Vaso-motor  paralysis  is  produced  by  toxic  doses  of  various  remedies* 
and  under  these  circumstances  artificial  maintenance  of  the  bodily  tem- 
perature is  imperative*  forming  a  very  important  portion  of  the  treatment 
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of  all  sMcYi  poisoning.  Collapse  from  any  cause  is  largely  dependent  upon, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  largely  is,  vaso-motor  palsy  ;  hence  in  almost 
all  forms  of  collapse  the  use  of  external  heat  is  of  great  importance. 

The  late  Charles  Hunter  very  successfully  applied  this  treatment  to 
that  form  of  collapse  which  follows  injuries  and  surgical  operations  and  is 
known  by  surgeons  as  shock.  The  lack  of  power  of  alcoholic  and  other 
ordinary  stimulants  in  this  condition  is  proverbial.  The  pathological  state 
is  undoubtedly  vaso-motor  palsy,  the  bodily  temperature  is  much  below 
normal,  and  the  rational  treatment  consists  in  the  hypodermic  use  of 
atropine  and  digitalis  and  the  external  employment  of  the  hot  bath.  We 
believe  this  plan  of  treatment  to  be  a  most  important  addition  to  surgical 
therapeutics.  In  the  first  days  of  post-foetal  life  the  power  of  resisting 
external  cold  is  very  slight,  and  in  many  cases  of  still-bom  children,  or  of 
children  whose  vital  powers  are  almost  extinguished  at  birth,  life  may  be 
saved  by  a  high  external  temperature,  the  little  waif  being  kept  in  an  air 
of  98°  F*. ,  and  also  away  from  the  influence  of  cold  walls  and  articles 
which  would  draw  off,  as  it  were,  the  slender  store  of  heat  provided  by 
nature,  radiation  being  greatly  affected  by  the  temperature  of  surrounding 
objects. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  in  greater  detail  upon  the  various  forms 
of  collapse.  Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  principle  that,  when- 
ever the  bodily  temperature  falls  below  normal,  pyretic  treatment  is  de- 
manded. The  vigor  of  the  treatment  should  always  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  suddenness  and  extent  of  the  fall  of  temperature. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  applying  heat,  it  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  understood  that  wrapping  in  blankets,  etc.,  merely  prevents  cool- 
ing of  the  body,  and  when  the  animal  temperature  has  already  fallen  it 
will  not  suffice  at  all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  air  heated  to  tempera- 
tures which  can  be  readily  obtained  or  can  be  continuously  borne  by  the 
attendants.  Radiated  heat  is  somewhat  better,  and  often  the  use  of  a 
brisk  open  fire  is  of  service.  The  hot  bath  is,  however,  the  only  pyretic 
remedy  that  can  be  relied  on.  It  should  always  be  a  full  bath,  in  as  warm 
a  room  as  can  be  procured,  and  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  about  104** 
F.  when  the  patient  is  put  into  it.  The  duration  of  the  bath  must  vary 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  should  not  be  less  than  half  an 
hour,  unless  the  mouth- temperature  sooner  become  normal.  During  the 
bath  the  heat  of  the  water  should  steadily  be  increased  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
borne  if  the  patient  be  conscious,  or,  if  he  be  unconscious,  until  a  tem- 
perature of  1 10®  F.  is  reached. 

USB  OP   COLD. 

LOCAL   EMPLOYMENT  OF  COLD. 

When  cold  is  applied  persistently  to  any  part,  it  acts  as  a  direct  and 
very  powerful  depressant,  of  varying  power  according  to  its  intensity.  It 
is,  therefore,  used  locally  to  reduce  inflammation^  especially  when  the 
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latter  is  of  an  active  type.  In  this  employment  of  cold»  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  carry  its  use  too  far,  lest  it  suspend  all  nutritive  actions 
and  interfere  with  those  processes  of  repair  which  almost  always  form  a 
part  of  inflammation.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  convert  an  inflammation 
into  gangrene  by  the  too  energetic  employment  of  thb  agency.  Locally, 
cold  is  generally  applied  by  means  of  cold-water  compresses,  irrigation 
with  cold  water^  and  the  application  of  pounded  ice,  either  enclosed  in 
india-rubber  bags  or  in  bladders,  or  in  the  form  of  the  ice-p&uitice,'^  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  * '  freezing  mixtures'  *  is  ever  justifiable 
in  inflammation.  The  effects  of  the  cold  in  individual  cases  are  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  alterations  in  the  heat  and  redness  of  the  part.  The 
local  employment  of  cold  belongs  for  the  most  part  within  the  province 
of  the  surgeon,  but  the  remedy  is  of  great  value  in  certain  diseases.  In 
diphtheria  and  in  an^in&se  scarlatina  very  great  benefit  may  be  obtained 
by  enveloping  the  throat  over  the  tonsils  with  powdered  ice  enclosed  in 
bladders,  in  pieces  of  pigs'  intestines  such  as  are  used  by  sausage-makers, 
or  in  thin  india-rubber  bags. 

In  internal  trunkal  inflammations,  such  as  pneumonia  and  pleurisy ^ 
the  application  of  cold  by  wet  compresses  or  of  ice-bags  over  the  diseased 
organ  has  been  employed  extensively  in  Germany  for  many  years,  and 
has  steadily  maintained  its  reputation.  It  is  especially  serviceable  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  general  high  temperature,  and  is  probably  even 
more  useful  in  the  catarrhal  pneumonia  of  children  than  in  adult  cases. 

In  meningiiis  the  great  value  of  the  application  of  ice  to  the  shaven 
scalp  is  undeniable,  and  mperitanids  we  have  seen  very  great  relief  afforded 
by  the  use  of  cold,  as  recommended  by  Abercrombie,  Niemeyer,  and 
others.  As  is  the  case  in  pneumonia,  warm  poultices  are  more  generally 
viewed  with  favor  in  peritonitis  by  the  profession  in  this  country-  We  have 
frequently  used  them  with  excellent  effect,  and  in  at  least  one  instance 
after  ice-poultices  had  been  employed.  In  this  case  the  cold  applica- 
tions were  at  first  very  agreeable  to  the  patient,  as  were  the  warm  poul- 
tices afterwards,  and  the  good  achieved  seemed  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
sensations  of  the  patient.  It  seems  to  us  a  good  clinical  rule  to  select  the 
ice  or  the  warm  poultice  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient  Early  in 
the  attack,  when  the  fever  is  high,  the  ice  will  generally  be  the  more  useful. 

In  using  cold  for  the  purpose  of  combating  inflammation,  the  appli- 
cation must  be  kept  up  imtil  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  When  em- 
ployed intermittently,  cold  even  becomes  a  stimulant,  the  reaction  which 
follows  its  first  impression  being  greater  than  its  direct  effects.  Hence  the 
cold  douche  has  been  used  with  asserted  advantage  as  a  stimulus  to 
sluggish  ulcers. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  direct  attention  to  the  statements  of  Fr. 
Mosler,^  that  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  abdomen  produces  con- 
traction of  the  spleen,  and  that  the  cold  douche  applied  for  two  or  three 


*  Made  by  mixing  finely  broken  ice  with  dry  Indian  meal  or  fine  sawdust , 
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minutes  and  repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  very  sensibly  affects 
the  enlarged  spleen  of  intermittent  or  typhoid  fever,  and  even  of  such 
chronic  diseases  as  leukaemia,  in  which  class  of  cases  the  application  should 
usually  be  made  twice  a  day. 

COLD   AS  A  TONIC   AND   STIMULANT. 

Almost  every  one  has  experienced  the  exhilaration  of  the  reaction 
which,  in  a  healthy  person,  follows  the  sudden  dash  of  a  cold  shower-bath 
or  the  plunge  into  a  mass  of  cold  water.  The  researches  of  Liebermeister, 
which  will  be  detailed  hereafter,  prove  that  a  cold  bath,  when  of  not  too 
long  duration,  actually  increases  the  oxidation  of  tissue  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  body.  When  cold  bathing  is  em- 
ployed as  a  tonic,  the  first  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  bath 
should  not  be  too  severe  or  too  long  continued,  else  it  becomes  a  direct 
depressant,  debilitating  and  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  bather. 
When  the  subject  has  sufficient  vital  power  to  react  after  the  bath,  sea- 
bathing is  often  of  very  great  service,  but  in  debilitated  persons  it  may 
produce  serious  exhaustion,  partly  by  the  fatigue  induced  and  partly  by 
the  excessive  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  body.  The  cold  bath,  when 
not  followed  by  a  healthy  reaction,  is  anything  but  a  tonic. 

COLD   IN   PYREXIA. 

The  use  of  cold  in  fever  is  no  new  thing  :  employed  by  Galen,  used  not 
infrequently  during  the  last  century,  first  systematized  and  insisted  upon 
by  Currie,  cold  bathing  in  fever  was  brought  before  the  world  as  a  really 
new-bom  measure  by  Brandt,  of  Stettin,  and  received  the  seal  of  perma- 
nent usefulness  from  the  scientific  clinical  labors  of  Jiirgensen  at  Kid. 

The  consideration  of  the  method  naturally  divides  itself  into, — first,  a 
study  of  its  physiological  action  ;  secondly,  an  investigation  as  to  its  clin- 
ical value  ;  and  thirdly,  a  more  particular  account  of  its  effect,  the  cases 
to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  and  the  method  of  its  application.  Moreover, 
there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  pyrexia,  which  may  be  termed  the  acute 
and  the  chronic,  and  which  are  best  considered  separately. 

Acute  Pyrexia. — If  the  following  propositions  be  true,  caloric  in 
excess  acts  as  a  direct  poison  to  the  body,  and  the  phenomena  of  severe 
acute  fever  are  largely  due  to  the  heat  itself.  The  proofs  of  the  proposi- 
tions are  given  very  briefly  after  them.* 

First.  External  heat  applied  to  the  body  of  the  normal  animal,  so  as 
to  elevate  the  temperature,  produces  derangements  of  the  nervous  system, 
of  the  circulation,  etc.,  precisely  similar  to  those  seen  in  natural  fever,  the 
intensity  of  the  disturbance  being  directly  proportionate  to  the  rise  in 
temperature. 

Second.   Heat  applied  locally  to  the  brain  or  to  the  heart  produces  in 

•  Want  of  space  prevents  the  elaboration  of  this.  The  unconvinced  reader  is  respect- 
fully referred  to  the  treatise  of  H.  C.  Wood  on  Thermic  Fever,  and  his  Toner  Lecture 
on  Fever. 
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the  functions  of  the  organ  those  disturbances  which  are  familiar  phenoniena 
of  fever,  the  intensity  of  the  disturbance  being  directly  proportionate  to 
the  excess  of  heat  in  tlie  organ. 

Third,  The  withdrawal  of  the  excess  of  heat  in  fever  is  followed  by  a 
relief  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  disturbances. 

When  a  dog,  cat,  or  rabbit  is  shut  up  in  a  box,  as  in  the  experiments 
of  H-  Q,  Wood,  heated  either  by  the  sun's  rays  or  by  artificial  means, 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  rises,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pulse-rate 
becomes  pari  passu  more  rapids  the  breathing  grows  more  and  more 
hurried,  and  the  restless,  uneasy  movements  of  the  victim  show  the 
general  distress  it  is  suffering.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  nervous 
disturbance  becomes  more  and  more  apparent ;  and  stupor,  coma,  partial 
paralysis,  convulsions,  and  finally  death  by  arrest  of  the  respiration  occur. 
These  phenomena  sometimes  come  on  gradually,  but  sometimes  are  de- 
vdcped  suddenly*  The  temperature  at  which  death  occurred  in  these 
experiments  varied  in  the  rabbit  from  in®  to  114,5*'  F.;  in  the  dog  it 
was  about  in**  F.  In  man  a  similar  series  of  phenomena  are  developed 
by  exposure  to  excessive  heat,  although,  owing  to  his  extraordinary 
power  of  cooling  his  body  and  ol  protecting  it  against  cold,  he  is  able  to 
bear  extremes  of  temperature  far  beyond  the  points  which  would  prove 
fatal  to  any  given  species  of  animals.  Yet  when  his  body  is  heated  the 
results  are  the  same,  as  is  proved  by  the  terrible  mortality  of  sunstroke, 

"To  prove  the  second  proposition,  I"  [H.  C  Wood]  ** caused  hot 
water  to  flow  through  pigs'  bladders  fitted  as  a  sort  of  bonnet  to  the  heads 
of  cats  and  rabbits.  It  is  evident  that  with  small  animals  we  can  in  this  way 
heat  the  brain  without  heating  materially  the  remainder  of  the  body.  It 
was  found  that  coma,  with  or  without  convulsions,  was  produced.  Some- 
times the  stupor  came  on  gradually,  hebetude  slowly  deepening  into  coma, 
but  in  other  instances  unconsciousness  was  developed  very  suddenly.  It 
was  also  found  that  severe  nervous  symptoms  and  death  were  produced 
when  the  brain  reached  the  temperature  which  was  fatal  to  the  animal  in  the 
hot  box.  Without  occupying  more  space,  the  conjoint  labors  of  Lauder 
Bninton  and  Liebermeister  have  proved  that  the  accelerated  pulse 
in  fever  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  heart  and  its 
nerves  :  so  that  the  second  proposition  may  be  considered  demonstrated* 

"In  regard  to  the  third  proposition,  I  have  frequently  taken  animals 
out  of  the  hot  box  perfectly  unconscious  and  plunged  them  into  a  bucket 
of  cold  water,  have  watched  the  temperature  of  the  water  rise  while  that  of 
the  animal  fell,  and  as  the  bodily  heat  came  towards  normal  have  seen  the 
coma  disappear,  so  that  within  ten  minutes  the  at  first  absolutely  comatose 
and  dying  rabbit  would  be  skipping  about  on  the  grass,  I  have  placed  a 
man  whose  temperature  was  nearly  no"  F,,  who  was  unconscious,  with  a 
feeble  running  pulse  of  160  or  170,  irregular,  jerking,  slow  respirations, 
and  every  indication  of  immediate  death,  in  a  bath  of  60*  F, ,  and  within 
a  minute  and  a  half  have  seen  consciousness  partially  restored,  and  in 
another  minute  and  a  half  the  man  trying  to  get  out  of  the  bath.     What 
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could  the  bath  do  to  affect  the  man  so  profoundly  and  so  quickly  but  with* 
draw  the  heat  ?  That  the  heat  was  present,  and  that  it  was  withdrawn, 
the  thermometer  proved.  If  the  drowsiness  had  been  due  to  simple  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  very  certainly  would  the  bath,  by  driving  the  blood 
from  the  surfacCj  have  increased  the  trouble*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  case  is  by  no  means  unparalleled  :  similar  instances  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  heat  in  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia  have 
been  recorded  by  both  English  and  German  observers,  and  recent  Con- 
tinental literature  is  full  of  reports  of  the  relief  of  nervous  symptoms  m 
various  pyrexias  by  the  abstraction  of  heat, 

*'  Finally,  as  excessive  heat  is  present  in  fever,  as  excessive  heat,  when 
present  J  is  not  only  able,  but  is  forced,  so  to  speak,  by  its  own  attributes, 
to  produce  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  innervation  and  circulation, 
and  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  excessive  heat  in  fever  is  followed  by  instan- 
taneous relief  of  the  symptoms  of  disturbed  innervation  and  circuktion, 
surely  the  conclusion  is  logically  inevitable  that  excessive  temperature  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  other  symptoms  of  fever,  and  that  in  acute  pyrexia 
threatening  life  the  heat  should  be  withdrawn  as  rapidly  as  possible  by 
means  of  the  cold  bath.** 

Chronic  Pyrexia. — The  eflects  of  a  long- continued  pyrexia,  notsuffi- 
ciendy  intense  to  induce  immediate  serious  symptoms,  upon  the  structure 
of  the  various  tissues  have  been  elaborately  investigated  by  Liebermeister,* 
who  found  that  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys j  voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  even  the  nerve-centres  undergo  a  granular 
degeneration  during  the  continued  pyrexia.  The  lesion  was  constantly 
present  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  suffered  in  this  way  during  life, 
entirely  independendy  of  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease.  In  cases  of 
infectious  fever  in  which  the  temperature  had  never  been  high,  this  gran- 
ular degeneration  did  not  exist.  Previous  to  the  investigation  of  Lieber- 
mebter,  Zenker  had  demonstrated  that  the  muscles  undergo  a  peculiar 
granular  degeneration  in  typhoid  and  other  fevers  ?  and  the  fact  has  been 
abundantly  attested  by  later  observers.  We  do  not  know  that  the  observa- 
tions of  Liebermeister  as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  lesion  in  no n -infectious 
pyrexia  have  been  confirmed,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  correctness. 

It  is  evident  that  in  all  fevers  a  primary  therapeutic  indication  is  to  reduce 
the  temperature.  Of  course,  if  possible,  this  should  be  done  by  checking 
the  excessive  production  of  h^.t  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  often  lies  out  of 
our  power,  and  we  are  forced  to  abstract  the  heat  by  mechanical  means. 

It  is  a  priori  impossible  to  determine  what  effect  upon  the  production 
of  heat  the  rapid  abstraction  of  it  would  have,  but,  from  the  well-known 
powers  of  the  organism  to  resist  external  cold,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
heat-production  would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  abstrac- 
tion  of  caloric.  An  experimental  study  of  this  problem  has  been  made 
by  several  observers,  but  with,  unfortunately,  different  results.  Weis- 
flog*  has  found  that  the  local  abstraction  of  heat  by  a  cold  sitz-bath 
causes  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  axilla,  and  that  in  fever-patients, 
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unless  the  sitx-bath  is  prolonged  over  twenty- minutes,  no  fall  of  the  bodily 
temperature  results.  In  kS6o  Kernig*  found  that  a  healthy  man  in  a 
bath  of  the  temperature  of  from  28°  to  30^  C.  produces  about  twice  as 
much  heat  as  normal  ;  in  a  bath  of  24°  C,  about  three  times  as  much  ; 
and  in  a  bath  of  20°  C, ,  about  four  times  as  much.  Liebermeister* 
found  that  in  a  healthy  man  exposure  to  cold  for  a  brief  period  of  time 
causes  a  rise  in  the  bodily  temperature,  and  on  extending  his  researches 
into  fever  proved  that  where  the  external  cooling  was  not  too  powerful 
or  too  long  continued  the  same  was  true  of  fever-patients.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  use  of  external  cold  stimulates  heat -production.  This^ 
to  our  minds,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  chemical  researches  of  J.  Gilde- 
meister,'  of  Lehmann/  and  of  Liebermeister'  himself  upon  men,  and  by 
those  of  A,  Roehrig  and  N.  Zuntz*  upon  animals,  all  of  which  show 
that  both  in  health  and  in  fever  very  much  more  carbonic  acid  than  nor- 
mal is  ehminated  under  exposure  to  cold.  This  would  appear  to  prove 
that  cold  baths  increase  the  production  of  animal  heat  It  seems  most 
probable  that  this  is  the  case  ;  but  A.  Murri  believes  that  he  has  proved 
that  the  cold  baths  have  no  such  influence.*  At  any  rate,  the  investiga- 
tions of  Liebermcister  and  others  have  shown  that  the  first  rise  of  tem- 
perature produced  alike  in  healthy  and  in  fever  subjects  by  exposure  to  a 
moderate  and  not  too  long  continued  cold  is  followed  after  removal  of  the 
cold  by  a  fall  of  bodily  temperature  of  greater  or  less  degree.  While^ 
therefore,  external  cold  probably  first  stimulates,  it  afterwards  depresses  the 
production  of  animal  heat  The  further  experiments  of  Liebermeister  * 
upon  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  are  also  in  accord  with  his  tem- 
perature-study, for  he  found  that  after  the  bath  the  elimination  sank 
below  normal,  and  so  continued  for  a  considerable  period. 

If  the  cold  bath  really  aSects  the  fever- process ^  it  ought  distinctly  to 
reduce  the  excretion  of  urea.  That  it  has  this  action  would  seem  to  be 
proved  by  the  research  of  Sassetzlcy, "  who  found  that  the  continuous  use 
of  the  cold  bath  invariably  lessened  the  urinary  elimination  of  nitrogenous 
material  and  of  the  phosphates,  although  it  increased  the  total  flow  of 
urine.  The  subject  is,  however^  a  very  difficult  one,  chiefly  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  know  in  any  individual  case  what  the  elimination  of 
urea  would  have  been  if  no  baths  had  been  used.  Bauer  and  Kunsde  " 
gave  to  the  patients  cold  baths  upon  alternate  days,  and  found  that  the 
excxedon  of  urea  was  in  each  case  greater  on  the  days  when  baths  were 
used  than  on  those  on  which  they  were  not  employed,  These  experi- 
ments have  been  quoted  as  showing  that  the  cold  bath  increases  the  ex- 
cretion of  urea,  but  in  Schleich's"  investigations  on  the  effects  of  hot 
baths  the  increase  of  the  excretion  of  urea  frequendy  did  not  show  itself 
until  the  day  after  the  bath.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  as  believed  by 
Schleich,  that  the  destruction  of  albuminous  substance  in  the  tissues  is 


•  We  hav«  never  seen  the  brochure  of  A.  Murri  (Dti  Poiere  reg^ulatore  d^tla  Ttm- 
peratttra  antmale,  Firenze,  1873).    tt  is  abstracted  in  the  Lo»d&n  Mrdicai  Record,  vol.  \. 
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not  manifested  in  urea-elimination  until  after  twenty-four  hours,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  twenty-four  hours  are  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  formation  and  the  excretion  of  urea :  so  that  if  the  baths  are  used,  for 
example,  on  Monday  the  urinary  solids  will  indicate  their  efiects  not  on 
the  same  day  but  on  Tuesday.  If  this  be  correct,  the  experiments  of 
Bauer  and  Kiinstle  are  in  accord  with  those  of  Sassetzky  in  showing  that 
the  cold  bath  lessens  the  formation  of  urea  in  fever. 

During  the  bath  the  pulse  of  the  fever- patient  usually  becomes  much 
smaller  and  harder^  and  the  sphygmographic  tracings  made  by  Winter- 
nitz  before  and  after  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  (if  tracings  of  this  kind  can 
be  trusted)  indicate  that  there  is  after  the  cold  bath  greatly  increased 
arterial  tonus,  (See  Verhandi.  dcs  Congr.  fiir  Innere  Med,,  1886,)  It 
may  be  that  the  good  obtained  by  the  cold  bath  is  really  due  to  a  reflex 
action  upon  the  nerve-centres,  and  is  not  entirely  the  result  of  the  with* 
drawal  of  the  heat.* 

The  results  of  the  physiological  study  of  the  efiects  of  cold  in  fever 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  Dnring  a  sjtfficienily  prolonged  applka- 
tion  of  cold  the  bodily  temperature  fails,  alihotigh  an  increased  production 
of  heat — i.e.,  cmisumpiion  of  tissue — at  first  occurs.  After  tk€  apptica- 
Uon^  the  bodily  temperature  continues  to  fall ^  or  but  slowly  regains  its 
former  position  :  the  present  evidence  at  our  disposal  indicates,  but  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  this  slouf  regaining  of  bodily  temperature  is  due  to 
a  diminished  production  of  animal  heat^ — that  is,  to  a  decrease  in  the 
waste  of  tissue  and  in  theformcdi&n  of  urea  and  carbonic  aeid. 

When  the  use  of  cold  in  fever  was  first  recommended  in  this  work 
the  method  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  so  many  medical  practi- 
tioners, especially  in  the  United  States,  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  discuss, 
carefully  and  in  detail,  the  statistics  of  the  subject  to  show  that  these  were 
sufficiently  large  to  be  decisive,  and  were  sufficiently  plain  in  their  teaching 

•Naunyn  {Arckiv  /,  Ejcper.  Path,  und  Pharm.,  1884,  Bd.  xviii.,  Heft  i  and  a), 
indeed^  denies  that  the  good  achieved  is  due  to  withdniwal  of  heat  at  all.  In  his 
experiments  he  found  that  if  he  maintained  proper  ventilation,  carefully  giving  food  and 
water,  he  could  j^radwsllj  bent  mbbjts  up  to  the  temperature  of  107*  and  108^  F,,  and 
keep  Ihcm  at  this  temperature  for  weeks  without  their  evidencing  any  inconvenience 
and  without  the  production  of  any  internal  lesions.  Krishaber  was  also  able  to  maintain 
in  a  dry  room  117^  F.,  his  own  temperature  reach mg  107°,  pulse  85,  respiration  35. 
Naunyn,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  is  a  very  strong  advocate  of  the  employment  of 
frequent  baths  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  but  believes  that  thoy  act  by  indirectly  reducing 
bodily  waste  and  increasing  renal  secretion,  siren^hetiing  the  pulse,  and  stimulating  the 
nerve-centres.  L,  Schweinburg  and  C.  Pollafc  {Ccntralbl.  /.  Gtsam.  Thetap.,  March, 
TS87)  have  found  in  a  series  o!  apparently  very  careful  experiments  that  cold  hip-baths 
notably  increase  blood-pressure  and  lessen  pulse-rate^  while  hot  hipbaths  have  the  oppo- 
site effect.  Naunyn  believes  that  better  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  constant 
lukewarm  baths  than  from  the  employment  of  excessively  cold  baths.  In  very  severe 
cases,  marked  by  dicrotic  pulse  and  disturbance  of  the  sensorium,  the  bath  treatment^ 
according  to  Naunyn,  should  be  commenced  before  the  axillary  temperature  reaches 
loj**  F.y  and  frequently  a  warm  bath  may  in  such  case  be  given  between  two  cold  baths. 
Such  a  treatment  is  especially  indicated  when  there  is  marked  delirium,  tremor,  subsul- 
tuB  tendinum,  or  great  restlessness:  a  warm  bath  in  the  evening  then  seldom  fails  to 
produce  some  favorable  resultn 
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to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  practice.  As,  however ,  at  present  almost 
all  medical  authorities  are  in  accord  in  recommending  the  early  use  of  cold 
in  pyrexia,  we  have  omitted  from  the  present  edition  these  statistics,  and 
would  refer  any  doubtful  student  to  the  ninth  edition  of  this  work,  page  63, 

The  cold-water  treatment  has  been  employed  upon  a  large  scale,  espe- 
cially in  ijphus  and  fypkoid  fevers ^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value 
in  scarlet  fever^  in  diphiheria,  septicaemia^  and  other  germ  diseases  accom- 
panied by  high  bodily  temperature.  In  diphtheria  or  anginose  scarlatina 
the  general  use  of  cold  may  often  with  great  advantage  be  combined  with 
a  local  application  of  the  ice-bag  or  the  ice-poultice  to  the  throat.  During 
the  summer  mon\\\^  s^rmis  diarrhea  {cholera  infantum) ^  in  some  of  its 
forms,  annually  destroys  large  numbers  of  children  in  this  country'.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  bodily  temperature  is,  first  or  last,  much  elevated ^ 
and  the  diarrhcea  is  produced  and  maintained  by  the  heat,  as  originally 
pointed  out  by  Comegys,"  All  the  ordinary  methods  of  drug-adminis- 
tration frequently  fail,  or,  at  most,  succeed  only  in  keeping  the  child 
alive  until  the  heat  of  the  weather  subsides.  Under  these  circumstances, 
antipyretic  treatment  acts  in  a  magical  manner.  Usually  simple  bathing 
in  water  of  about  75*^  F.,  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six  hours,  will  be 
found  sufficient,  but  in  some  cases  the  plan  recommended  by  Comegys 
may  be  required ^ — namely,  cold  affusions  while  the  child  is  sitting  in  a 
cold  bath.  The  effect  is  usually  immediate,  quiet  and  sleep  at  once 
replacing  the  wakeful  restlessness  so  distressing  to  mother  and  child. 
There  may  be  a  few  instances  of  sudden  collapse  with  low  temperature 
from  exhaustion  by  the  serous  discharges,  but  usually  cases  in  which  the 
disease  is  said  to  **go  to  the  head"  are  those  in  which  the  temperature 
rises  so  high  as  to  produce  brain -symptoms  ;  under  these  circumstances 
the  vigorous  use  of  external  cold  is  imperatively  demanded, 

The  high  temperature  that  prevails  in  ^ih^vCic pneumonia  would  appear 
urgently  to  demand  the  abstraction  of  heat,  and,  although  the  prejudices  of 
the  profession  and  the  laity  were  in  the  beginning  strongly  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath  in  pulmonary  inflammation,  gradually  the  method  has 
come  into  practice,  Liebermeister,  in  one  of  his  early  publications,  stated 
that  whilst  in  six  hundred  and  ninety- two  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  in 
the  hospital  of  Basel  in  various  ways  the  mortality  was  25.3  per  cent.,  in 
two  hundred  and  thirty  cases  treated  in  the  same  hospital  by  the  thorough 
antipyretic  method  the  monality  was  only  16.5  per  cent.,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  properly  selected  cases  bathing  does  great  good. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  moderate  pyrexia  does  not 
do  great  harm  to  the  system  unless  it  continues  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
hence  in  those  diseases  which,  like  pneumonia,  last  but  a  few  days  the 
reduction  of  temperature  is  not  so  important  as  in  affections  in  which  the 
fever  is  of  long  continuance.  Thus^  a  temperature  of  103*  F.  may  be 
disregarded  in  a  short  pyrexia,  whereas  in  a  typhoid  fever  it  would  call 
imperatively  for  the  use  of  external  cold.  Further,  in  acute  internal  in- 
flammations the  temperature  can  very  frequently  be  reduced  with  ad- 
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vantage  by  the  local  application  of  cold  ;  thus,  in  pneumonia  cold  com- 
presses to  the  chest  may  be  employed  ;  in  dysentery  the  free  use  of  ice 
suppositories  and  of  large  injections  of  ice-cold  water  is  olten  of  the 
greatest  service,  both  by  the  local  and  general  influence. 

It  being  acknowledged  that  in  cases  with  long-continued  pyrexia  the 
external  use  of  cold  is  a  much  safer  and  more  efficient  means  of  reducing 
the  temperature  than  are  antipyretic  drugs,  the  practical  question  presents 
itself  as  to  what  are  the  contra-indications  to  the  use  of  cold  in  typhoid 
and  other  allied  fevers. 

According  to  ideas  formerly  held,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  would 
especially  seem  to  be  in  the  way.  The  serious  lung  affections  of  low 
fevers  are,  however,  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  general  adynamia, 
which  is  in  turn  largely  the  result  of  the  excessive  temperature  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  made  by  Liebermeister, 
that  in  the  exanthematous  fevers  *'  pneumonia,  hypostatic  congestion,  and 
the  like  offer  no  reason  for  suspending  the  baths  ;  the  hypostatic  troubles 
sometimes  disappear  under  their  use. "  If  in  the  beginning  of  a  typhoid 
fever  a  severe  brgnchitu  or  pneumonia  arise  without  great  elevation  of 
temperature,  some  hesitation  may  properly  be  felt  in  producing  active 
antipyresis  with  cold.  If,  however,  the  symptoms  occur  late  in  the  fever 
they  do  not  contra-indicate  the  use  of  the  bath  ;  and  even  early  in  the 
fever,  if  the  pyrexia  be  sev^ere,  balneal  measures  should  be  practised. 

Liebermeister  aflirms  that  perforation  of  or  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  is  a  contra- indication  to  the  use  of  cold  in  typhoid  fever,  because 
cold  has  a  tendency  to  produce  determination  of  blood  to  the  internal 
organs.  The  experience  of  Wunderlich"  is,  however,  very  much  op- 
posed to  this  idea  of  Liebermeister' s.  He  treated  sbcteen  typhoid  cases 
of  severe  intestinal  hemorrhage  with  cold  baths,  with  but  two  deaths, 
neither  of  which  resulted  directly  from  the  hemorrhage,  one  being  from 
intestinal  perforation  and  one  from  severe  pneumonia.  This  mortality  is 
certainly  a  very  small  one,  for  when  cold  water  was  not  employed,  out  of 
thirty-two  cases  Griesingcr  had  ten  deaths  ;  out  of  twenty-one,  Jenoer  lost 
seven  ;  out  of  fourteen,  Gied  lost  six  ;  and  Jaccoud'*  had  six  deaths  in  six 
cases.  Bauer,'*  however,  is  in  agreement  with  Liebermeister  in  believing 
that  the  baths  should  be  discontinued  during  intestinal  hemorrhage.  Yet 
their  views  seem  to  be  based  upon  preconceived  theory  rather  than  upon 
actual  trial.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  intestinal  hemorrhage  occurs 
does  not  seem  to  be  increased  by  the  cold-water  treatment  \  at  least  Gols- 
danimer"  states  that  under  the  older  methods  thirteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  cases  gave  five  hundred  and  thirty  of  intestinal  hem- 
orrhage, while  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty -six  cases  of  cold-water 
treatment  yielded  two  hundred  and  forty  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  the 
percentage  being  in  the  two  cases  respectively  3.9  and  4. 2,  Menstruation 
is  not  a  contra- indication.  Brandt  appears  to  consider  any  contra-indica- 
tion  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  in  typhus  fever  a  myth,  and  the  drift  of 
the  testimony  is  such  that  no  local  internal  disease  except  feeble  heart 
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ought  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  contra -indicating  the  use  of  cold 
baths  when  the  temperature  is  high  in  typhus  or  typhoid  fever. 

It  is  otherwise  when  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  collapse, — ^when  the 
heart  is  so  weak  that  local  stases  of  blood  occur  in  almost  all  the  internal 
organs.  Under  these  circumstances  the  circulation  has  not  sufficient 
power  thoroughly  to  equalize  animal  heat,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  cool  the 
exterior  of  the  body  several  degrees  without  materially  affecting  the  tem- 
perature of  the  interior. 

Moreover,  the  first  effect  of  cold  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
to  drive  blood  into  the  interior,  and  if  the  heart  be  excessively  feeble  there 
is  grave  danger  of  severe  internal  congestion,  and  even  of  paralysis  of  a 
feeble  right  heart.  The  great  contra- indication  to  the  use  of  external  cold 
iSf  therefore,  profound  adynamia  or  excessive  k^art  weakness.  Whenever 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  practitioner's  mind  upon  this  score  in  an  indi- 
vidual case  J  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  temperature  within 
bounds  by  immersion  in  tepid  water. 

In  carrying  out  the  antipyretic  treatment  of  fever  certain  general  con- 
siderations should  never  be  forgotten.  So  long  as  the  temperature  o!  the 
body  remains  distinctly  above  the  normal  there  is  no  danger  of  any  patient 
taking  cold.  The  fall  of  the  bodily  temperature  may  condnue  after  the 
removal  of  the  patient  from  the  bath  ;  hence  it  b  important  that  the  pa- 
tient be  taken  out  of  the  bath  so  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  100.5** 
F.  The  temperature  at  which  the  bathing  should  be  commenced  varies 
with  the  probable  length  of  the  pyrexia  :  in  typhoid  fever  we  would  put  the 
limit  at  102.5°  ^-  'i*  the  mouth.  As  it  is  possible  to  cool  the  axilla  with- 
out cooling  the  interior  of  the  body,  all  temperatures  should  be  taken  in 
the  mouth  or  the  rectum.  The  object  of  the  bath  is  a  reduction  of  the 
temperature,  and  unless  this  is  effected  no  good  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  always  of  importance  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  shock,  dis- 
comfort»  or  the  possibility  of  overdoing  the  heat- reduction  ;  hence  the 
rule  in  the  choice  of  the  methods  of  cooling  the  body  to  employ  that 
which  will  accomplish  the  desired  effect  with  the  least  disturbance. 

Rarely  in  the  adult,  more  frequendy  in  the  child,  free  sponging  of  the 
exposed  body  with  cold  water  and  alcohol  will  suffice.  Next  in  power 
comes  the  cold  pack,  in  which  the  naked  patient  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
dripping  with  ice-water,  left  uncovered  save  by  the  sheet,  and  sponged 
with  cold  water  from  time  to  time.  Next  is  the  tepid  bath,  90*^  F. ;  then 
the  tepid  bath  cooled,  whilst  the  patient  is  in  it,  by  the  addition  of  cold 
water  or  of  pieces  of  ice.  Some  prefer  to  put  the  patient  direcdy  into 
water  of  75^  F.^  but  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  bath  seems  to  us  preferable. 
When  a  portable  bath-tub  can  be  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient 
and  readily  filled  and  emptied,  its  use  is  accompanied  by  less  fatigue 
and  disturbance  than  are  any  other  efficient  means  of  employing  cold. 
The  patientj  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  is  to  be  H/ied  into  the  bath  by  two 
attendants,  and  then  made  comfortable  with  pillows,  etc.  Unless  the 
P3^iexia  be  very  severe,  the  bath  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  90*  F,  and 
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cooled  iiownpro  re  nata.  When  no  portable  bath-tub  b  at  hand,  efficient 
antipyresis  may  be  had  by  lifting  the  patient,  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  upon  a 
cot  covered  with  a  rubber  blanket,  and  sousing^  rather  than  sponging  him 
with  cold  water  from  a  large  carriage-sponge*  If  the  sacking- bottom  or 
the  canvas  of  the  cot  be  so  loose  as  to  sag  down  several  inches,  and  the 
rubber  blanket  be  turned  up  at  the  bottom  and  top  over  a  wide  board 
nailed  across  the  top  and  bottom^  the  patient  during  the  sponging  lies  in 
a  big  pool  of  water,  and  all  the  effect  of  the  cold  bath  is  obtained  by 
removing  with  a  carriage-sponge  this  water  as  fast  as  heated,  and  sousing 
fresh  cold  water  (ice-water,  if  necessary)  freely  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
patient.  Sometimes  the  bed  in  which  the  patient  lies  can  be  arranged 
with  a  rubber  sheet  drawn  up  over  the  pillow  and  down  over  the  foot, 
folded  into  a  trough,  and  the  cold  water  applied  without  wetting  the  bed. 

During  the  bath  the  hands  should  be  kept  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
surface  of  the  body  should  be  briskly  rubbed  so  as  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  patient,  and  also  to  prevent  as  far  as  may  be  the  driving  of  the  blood 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  local  effects  of  the  cold.  When  the 
circulation  is  weak,  advantage  is  often  gained  by  putting  the  feet  or  even 
both  feet  and  hands  upon  a  hot -water  bag. 

The  temperature  of  a  fever  patient  should  during  the  treatment  be 
taken  every  three  or  four  hours*  Theoretically  the  bath  should  be  re- 
peated whenever  the  temperature  gets  above  the  limit,  102,5"  ^i  ^^* 
practically  it  is  best  not  to  use  the  bath  cftener  than  once  every  three  or 
four  hours.  It  should  be  administered  if  required  during  the  night  as 
well  as  during  the  day,  and  its  use  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
any  other  treatment  which  may  be  indicated,  ' 

In  explaining  the  use  of  the  method  to  the  patient  or  friends,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  cold  bath  in  typhoid  fever  and  other  acute  dis- 
eases associated  with  high  pyrexia  does  not  arrest  the  disease- processes  ; 
and,  whilst  it  may  greatly  lessen  the  mortality,  it  shortens  the  duration  of 
the  disease  only  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  complications.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  disease-processes  do  not  exhaust  the  patient  so  much  as  when 
the  fever  is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  so  that  convalescence  is  usually 
much  more  rapid  than  under  the  older  plan  of  treatment  By  the  anti- 
pyretic treatment  the  intense  prostration,  delirium,  stupor,  carphologia, 
involuntary  passages,  and  other  manifestations  of  the  typhoid  state  are. 
greatly  lessened. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


ELECTRICITY. 

General  Considerations. — Electricity  is  a  force  which  is  developed 
in  various  ways,  but  which  is  essentially  the  same  entity  under  aU  circum- 
stances. When  it  is  obtained  by  rubbing  two  surfaces 
together^  it  is  known  as  frictional  electricity  ;  when  it 
is  obtained  by  the  union  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  it  is 
called  galvanism.  Frictional  electricity  is  almost  never 
used  in  medical  practice,  and  we  shall  say  nothing  more 
about  it  in  this  book. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  different  patterns  or 
arrangements  of  the  elements  which  generate  gal- 
vanism, but  the  ideal  or  typical  cell  may  be  said  to  be 
formed  of  two  dissimilar  metals  immersed  in  some  cor- 
rosive liquid  and  connected  with  each  other  by  a  piece 
of  wire  externally.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
current  starts  from  the  metal  most  easily  corroded, 
passing  through  the  liquid  to  that  less  easily  acted 
upon,  and  from  this  over  the  external  wire  to  the 
starting-point.  The  external  end  of  the  least  easily  corroded  plate  is 
therefore  always  giving  off  electricity,  and  is  known  as  the  -f  or  positive 
pole,  while  the  corresponding  end  of  the  other  plate  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving electricity,  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  —  or  negative  pole.  When 
wires  are  attached  to  these  plates  they  become,  as  it  were,  prolongations 
of  the  plates,  and  their  ends  constitute  the  poles.  Thus,  in  the  diagram, 
C^  copper,  Z=  zinc,  P  and  A^==  poles,  and  the  arrows  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current.  The  positive  pole  is  called  the  aitode  (dvd,  upward, 
and  (J^^f,  a  way)  ;  the  negative,  the  mihode  (xatd,  downward,  and  cf^^p). 

As  the  electric  current  does  not  primarily  exist,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
typical  or  ideal  galvanic  cell  there  must  be  something  which  sets  it  in 
motion.  This  force  is  the  so-called  electro- motor  force,  and  has  been 
determined  by  physicists  to  be  a  definite  quantity  for  the  same  combina- 
tion of  metals  at  the  one  temperature,  This  force  is  generated  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  metals,  in  obedience  to  the  law  discovered  by 
Volta,  that  when  two  metals  are  in  contact  with  each  other  a  disturbance 
of  the  electrical  conditions  of  those  metals  occurs.  The  amount  and 
energy  of  this  disturbance  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  metals,  and 
experiments  have  shown  that  all  metals  have  definite  electro-motor  powers 
or  properties,  and  that  they  can  readily  be  arranged  in  a  regular  series- 
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A  study  of  this  series  is  not  necessary  to  an  understandtng  of  electro- 
therapeutics, and  the  reader  desirous  of  knowledge  upon  this  especial 
point  is  referred  to  works  on  physics.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
electro -motor  force  is  constant,  so  that  in  any  given  combination  of  metals 
in  a  galvanic  cell  the  electro-motor  force  is  always  the  same,  whether  the 
plates  of  the  metal  be  large  or  small,  whether  the  solution  be  an  acid,  a 
saline,  or  pure  water.  The  strength  of  the  current  is  not,  however, 
decided  entirely  by  the  electro-motor  force  of  the  cell  Every  known 
substance  refuses  more  or  less  imperiously  to  allow  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity. The  best  conductors  oppose  a  really  ver>^  great  resistance.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  this  resistance  is  opposed  to  the  electro-motor  force^  and 
that  if  it  be  greater  than  the  latter  it  will  altogether  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  current.  The  strength  of  the  current,  then,  depends  upon  the 
relation  between  the  resistance  and  the  electro-motor  force  ;  and  we  have 
the  celebrated  law  of  Ohm,  which   may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

/            /J        4L\       ^  {eiectro-motor  force)     „.  .    ,  .        ^  . 

c  {current'Strengtk)  = — — — — '\ -.    This  law  expenment  has 

shown  to  be  imperative,  no  increase  or  diminution  of  the  si^e  of  the 
plates,  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  solution,  affecting  it 

The  resistance  to  the  current  in  a  galvanic  combination  is  a  double 
one  ;  inside  of  the  cell  the  f^uid  between  the  plates  opposes  the  passage 
of  the  electricity^  and  outside  of  the  cell  the  conductor  which  completes 
the  circuit  also  offers  a  resistance.  The  reason  a  battery  almost  ceases 
to  yield  a  current  when  water  is  substituted  for  the  acid  usually  employed 
is  not  a  purely  chemical  one,  but  simply  because  water  is  an  almost  com- 
plete non-conductor,  and  offers  triumphant  resistance  to  the  current,  while 
the  acid  conducts  and  readily  allows  the  current  to  pass.  The  entire  re- 
sistance (r)  is  then  made  up  of  two  factors  i  the  internal  resistance  (>>), 
and  the  external  resistance  (jtr).     The  formula  of  Ohm  may  therefore  be 

read  €^=- — ; — - 
ir  -f  er 

As  already  stated,  when  the  plates  of  a  cell  are  increased  in  size  the 
electro- motor  force  is  not  increased,  but  as  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  are 
increased  the  diameter  of  the  conductor — ?>.,  the  transverse  section  of 
the  fluids  between  the  plates^ — is  increased  ;  and  consequently,  as  the 
resistance  in  a  conductor  is  inversely  as  the  size  of  its  cross-section,  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  increased.     To  make  this  a  little  clearer^  sup- 

pose  ?>  in  a  certain  cell  equal  lo,  then  f  =: ,        ;  if  now  the  plates  of 


lo  +  er 

— -  — .    A  similar  result 
+  er 


-t.e. 


the  cell  be  doubled  in  size,  c  =  t-t— —  =:  — 

lessening  of  the  internal  resistance — can  be  achieved  by  shortening  the 
distance  between  the  plates  of  the  cell,— 1>.,  the  length  of  the  conductor, 
— or  by  in  any  way  making  the  intervening  liquid  a  better  conductor 

The  change  in  strength  of  a  current  by  the  increase  of  the  size  of 
the  plates  of  the  cells  can  readily  be  expressed  by  the  formula  of  Ohm. 
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If  the  letters  signify  as  before,  and  the  internal  resistance  be  diminished 
y  times  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  plate  j'  times,  instead  of  c  ^\ 

€  win  =  % 


tr 


+  er 


tr  -k-  er 
If,  instead  of  a  single  ceU,  a  number  of  cells  are  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  the  copper  of  one  is  con- 
nected with  the  2inc  of  the  next,  the  electro-motor  force 


of  the  combination  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electro- motor  force  of  all  the 
ceOs  ■  thus,  \\  e  ■=.  the  electro-motor  force  of  the  single  cell,  and_>'  -=■  the 
number  of  cells,  the  electro-motor  force  of  the  battery  will  be  ye.  It  is 
plain  that  the  interna!  resistance  of  the  battery  is  also  increased  y  times, 

that  the  formula  of  Ohm  wiH  stand  c  -=•    ,  ^ , . 

Of  course  the  strength  of  a  current  is  greatly  affected  by  the  external 
resistance.  In  very  many  instances  the  external  resistance  is  enormous. 
Suppose,  then,  that  this  external  resistance  in  a  given  case  be  looo  times  the 

internal  resistance,  the  formula  of  Ohm  will  read,  c  = . — ; — r ,     It  is 

tr  +  lOoo  tr 

evident  that  under  these  circumstances  iV,  the  internal  resistance,  becomes 

very  insignificant,  and  that  very  litde  is  gained  by  increasing  the  size  of 

the  plates, — i\e,,  by  diminishing  the  internal  resistance  ;  for  if  the  plates 

were  increased  fivefold,  the  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  current  would 

only  be  the  difference  between 


and 


tr 


+  tooo  ir 


tr  -f  looo  iV 


a  differ- 


ence which  is  very  slight.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  external  re* 
sistance  is  very  great,  everything  is  gained  by  increasing  the  number  of 

5  ^ 


cells  J — I.e.,  increasing  the  electro- motor  power  ;  for 
very  different  result  from 


gives  a 


5  ir  +  looo  ir 

When,  therefore,  the  external 


ir  -\-  looo  ir 

resisiance  is  many  Umes  greater  than  the  inlema!^  practicaliy  ttothing  is 
gaifted  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  plaieSy  everything  by  increasing  the 
number  &f  the  elements. 

The  converse  of  the  above  reasoning  also  holds.  If  the  external 
resistance  be  very  slight,  the  interna)  rises  in  importance.  Thus,  sup- 
pose er  ■=■  rm^     Then  the  formula  would  be  ^  =^ : — ■,     In  this 


lOOO 


«V  + 


tr 


lOOO 

case  a  great  deal  is  gained  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  plates,  for 

-: — ;—  gives  a  very  difierent  result  Irom  7—.     In  such  a  case, 

tr  ^      tr   ^  '  .     ,      tr  * 

~  + tr  H 

5       1000  iooo 

by  quintupling  the  size  of  the  plates  the  strength  of  the  current  is  prac* 

tically  increased  fivefold.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  when  the 

external  resistance  is  slight  the  gain  by  increasing  the  number  of  cells 

is  a  slight  one,  for  the  internal  resistance  b  increased  as  many  times 
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as  the  electro-motor  force.     Thus,  if  five  cells  are  used,  the  formula  will 

be  r  = ^ : — ,  which  will,  of  course,  give  practically  the  same 


tr 


result  as 


lOOO 

e 


tr-h 


lOOO 

The  law,  then,  may  be  stated  to  be  that  when  the  external  resistance 
is  very  slight,  increasing  the  number  of  the  elements  has  no  practical 
effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  current y  while  an  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
elements  has  the  greatest  effect. 

When  there  is  no  very  great  disproportion  between  the  internal  and 
the  external  resistance,  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  the  current  may 
be  increased  by  increasing  either  the  size  or  the  number  of  the  elements. 

Thus,  if  ^r  =  i>,  c  =  -. — -, =  -. — r— ^  ;  and  mcreasine  the  size  of  the 

tr -\-  er       tr -^  tr  * 

plates  fourfold  will  give  the  formula  c  =  -: ;  or  increasing  the  num- 


i 


ber  of  the  elements  to  four  will  yield  the  formula  c  =  — r^- — r.     Perhaps 

-'  ^  tr  -\-  tr 

the  result  will  be  clearer  if  figures  be  used.     Suppose  e  =  lOO,  ir  =  lo, 

and  er  =  lo.      Then  the  first  formula  will  be  r  = ; =  5  ;   the 

10  -f  10       "^ 

second,  c  = =  8  ;  the  third,  c  =  — =  8.    When,  there- 

10    .  40  -|-  10 

fore,  the  external  and  the  internal  resistance  are  equally  balanced,  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  equally  increc^ed  by  increasing  either  the  num- 
ber or  the  size  of  the  plates. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  principles  to  electro-therapeutics  is  a 
very  simple  one.  In  the  ordinary  applications  of  electricity  to  the  body 
the  resistance  of  the  tissues  is  very  many  times  greater  than  the  internal 
resistance  of  any  battery,  and  consequentiy  the  latter  may  be  totally  dis- 
regarded.    Hence  for  ordinary  purposes  the  formula  stands  r  =  — ,  and 

power  can  be  gained  only  by  increasing  e, — that  b,  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  cells. 

When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  act  upon  the  blood  in  an  aneurismal 
sac,  the  needles  are  brought  close  to  each  other  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
blood  is  a  comparatively  good  conductor  of  electricity.  Hence  in  such 
cases  the  external  resistance  is  so  much  reduced  that  the  internal  becomes 
of  such  importance  that  it  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  when  an  aneurism  is  to  be  acted  upon  the  plates  should  be 
increased  in  size,  while  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  cells  should  be 
used. 
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In  the  so-called  "  gal vano- cautery"  the  current  is  not  passed  through 
the  body  at  allj  but  through  a  wire,  which  is  thus  kept  at  a  white  heat. 
In  this  case  the  external  resistance  is  vastly  less  than  when  human  tissues 
form  a  part  oi  the  circuit  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
reduce  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible  the  internal  resistance,  and  the 
elements  or  plates  should  be  very  large  and  should  be  placed  very  close 
to  one  another  in  the  cells.  The  external  resistance  is  not,  however, 
so  slight  that  it  can  be  entirely  overlooked^  and  hence  a  number  of  cells 
are  combined  with  one  anotherj  so  as  to  give  sufficient  electro-motor 
force. 

In  writing  or  speaking  about  the  use  of  electricity  in  medicine^  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  old  terms  quaniity  and 
inicmit}\  which,  to  use  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer  on  galvanism, 
' '  are  remnants  of  an  erroneous  theory. ' '  The  amount  of  mystification 
which  has  been  produced  by  talk  concerning  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
currents  of  large  quantity  with  low  intensity  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
currents  of  high  intensity  and  small  quantity  is  equalled  only  by  the 
amount  of  nonsense  which  has  been  written.  Currents  of  galvanism 
have  really  only  one  attribute, — /,<?.,  current-strength, — and  that  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  Ohm, 

If  €^-  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  have  a  unit  by  which  there  can 

be  a  measurement  of  an  electric  current,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  unit  of 
resistance  and  a  unit  of  electro- motor  force.  The  unit  which  has  been 
finally  setded  upon  by  electricians  as  the  measure  of  electro -motor  force 
is  known  as  a  volt  It  is  equivalent  to  lo*  (lO  raised  to  its  eighth  power) 
absolute  French  units  of  force.*  The  unit  of  resistance  is  termed  an  okm^ 
and  equals  lo*  absolute  French  units.     Substituting  these  units  for  their 

representative  letters  in  the  formula  ^r^  -,  we  get  ff^  — ,    .     In  this  way 

the  unit  of  current-strength  is  obtained,  and  is  known  as  an  ampere.  This 
unit  is,  however,  entirely  too  large  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  therefore 
generally  substituted  by  the  so-called  milliamp^re,  which  is  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an  ampere,  or — - — .     The  term  galvanometer 

^  ^  looo  ohms  ^ 

has  long  been  used  in  electricity  as  the  name  of  an  instrument  which 
shows  the  existence  of  an  electro-current.  An  absolute  galvanometer  is 
one  which  reveals  not  only  the  current,  but  also  the  amount  of  electricity 
that  is  passing.  As  good  absolute  galvanometers  are  now  manufactured 
which  measure  the  current  in  milliamp&res,  it  would  seem  at  first  to  be 


♦  AJl  forces  are  convertible  into  one  another,  and  hence  it  is  possible  to  refer  the  unit 
which  is  employed  in  measuring  etectricity,  beat,  or  other  force  to  wbat  is  known  as  the 
absolute  imil  of  force.  The  absolute  unit  of  force  is  always  mechanical,  and  has  in  the 
past  varied  in  different  cotintries.  At  present,  however,  scientists  almost  univetsally 
adopt  the  French  unit,  which  i**  a  fepresematioti  of  the  amount  of  force  required  to  raise 
0«e  gramme  through  one  ceutimetre  of  distance  in  one  second. 
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a  very  easy  matter,  in  testing  the  excitability  of  nerves  or  in  reporting 
cases  treated  by  electricity^  to  state  exactly  how  many  milliamp^res  passed 
through  the  nerve  or  through  the  system  ;  in  other  words,  it  would  seem 
easy  to  have  a  dosage  of  electricity  comparable  to  that  of  medidnesw 
Unfortunately,  the  affair  is  not  so  simple,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  electrical  current  which  naturally  takes  place  during  its  pas- 
sage through  the  human  body.  If,  for  instance,  an  electrode  of  a  square 
inch  of  surface  be  used,  the  effect  upon  the  organism  must  be  different 
from  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  employing  an  electrode  of  twenty 
square  inches.  In  the  one  case  a  concentrated  current  would  pass  at  least 
for  some  litde  distance  into  the  body,  in  the  other  a  large  number  of  pro- 
portionally feebler  currents  would  enter  from  the  Iseginning,  More  than 
this,  when  it  is  intended  to  galvanise  a  fixed  spot,  as  a  ganglion  or  nerve- 
trunk,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  note  exactly  what  portion  of  the  current 
which  enters  the  body  reaches  the  desired  spot  and  how  much  of  it  is 
diffused  through  other  tissues.  (See  paragraph  on  conduction,)  In 
order,  therefore,  to  compare  results  obtained  by  different  electricians,  or 
by  the  same  electrician  upon  the  same  case  in  successive  days,  or  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  it  is  essential  to  know  exactly  the  size  of  the  electrodes  and 
the  positions  at  which  they  were  placed  upon  the  Ixidy.  To  facilitate 
measurements,  Mr.  C.  W.  Mdller  has  proposed  that  in  therapeutic  elec- 
tricity a  fraction  be  used  to  express  the  concentration  of  the  current  which 
is  employed,  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  to  consist  of  the  number  of 
miliiamp&res,  the  denominator  of  the  number  of  square  centimetres  in  the 
electrode.  Thus,  the  fraction  ^  would  mean  that  a  current  of  one  mil- 
liamp^re  strength  had  been  employed  with  an  electrode  of  thirty  centi- 
metres of  surface,  while  the  fraction  -j^  would  mean  that  the  current  of 
four  milliamp^res  had  been  employed  through  an  electrode  of  sixteen 
square  centimetres  of  surface.  These  fractions  do  not  express  in  any  way 
the  relative  positions  of  the  electrode,  and  the  alteration  of  half  an  inch 
in  the  position  of  an  electrode  on  the  surface  of  the  body  may  double  or 
halve  the  amount  of  a  current  which  reaches  the  d^ired  spot  Practical 
dosage  of  electricity  in  therapeutics  is  probably  a  chimera,  and  certainly 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  achieved.  It  is  possible  that  in  certain 
delicate  cases,  with  very  careful  investigators,  the  measurement  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  for  the  study  of  physiological  results.  But  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  average  training  in  physical  science  of  physicians 
who  use  electricity  must  recognize  that  the  publications  of  electrical 
measurements  amount  to  little  more  than  a  show  of  scientific  accuracy. 

For  ordinary  use  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  galvanometers 
are  not  required,  the  experienced  medical  electrician  being  sufficiently 
guided  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient  and  the  muscular  effects  achieved. 

A  dense  fog  has  been  thrown  around  the  subject  of  electro- therapeutics 
by  the  idea  that  there  are  various  essentially  different  forms  of  electricity. 
The  current  which  flows  from  a  cell  or  a  combination  of  cells  is  spoken  of 
as  a  c&nHnuous  current,  or  sometimes  as  ^primary  current ;  besides  this, 
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modern  therapeutists  use  another  series  of  currents,  which  are  known  as 
induced  cur  rails. 

The  term  primary  current  is  often  applied  to  one  of  th^e  induced 
currents.  If  we  employ  the  name  continuous  current  for  that  current 
derived  from  the  galvanic  cell,  we  must  continually  be  speaking  of  the 
interrupted  continuous  current,  which  certainly  is  inelegant.  We  shall, 
therefore,  employ  the  name  ckcmicai  current  or  gahanic  current  to  desig"- 
nate  that  form  of  electricity  which  is  generated  in  the  galvanic  cell. 

If  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  have  a  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  in  its  centre 
and  be  surrounded  by  an  external  coil  of  wire,  when  a  chemical  current  is 
passed  through  the  first  coil^  owing  to  physical  laws  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  consider,  every  time  the  galvanic  circuit  is  completed  or  inter- 
rupted a  brief  current  of  electricity  is  induced  in  the  inner  or  first  coil,  and 
also  a  similar  current  in  the  outer  or  second  coiL  The  only  physical  facts 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  are  that  these  induced  currents  are 
very  brief  and  of  great  strength,  also  that  they  are  to-and-fro  currents^ — 
that  b,  run  in  opposite  directions  in  each  individual  coil.  Thus,  in  the 
inner  or  first  coil,  when  the  galvanic  circuit  is  closed,  the  induced  current 
in  the  inner  coil  runs  parallel  to  the  generating  chemical  current ;  but 
when  this  latter  current  is  broken,  the  induced  current  runs  in  a  contrary 
direction.  In  the  outer  coil,  the  induced  current,  which  is  instantaneously 
developed  when  the  galvanic  current  is  sent  through  the  inner  coil,  pursues 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  o!  the  chemical  current ;  but  when  the  latter 
is  broken,  the  return  induced  current  in  the  outer  coil  runs  parallel  to  the 
generator  current. 

As  these  induced  currents  run  backward  and  forward,  to  and  fro,  in 
this  way,  it  would  appear  that  there  could  not  be  any  negative  or  positive 
pole  to  the  battery  which  generates  themj  for  if  one  end  or  pole  of  the 
wire  constituting  the  coil  be  negative  in  regard  to  the  first  induced  current, 
it  must  be  positive  in  regard  to  the  second  or  return  current.  This  is 
assuredly  true  so  far  as  concerns  the  outer  or  second  coil,  but  is  not  true 
for  the  inner  or  first  coil,  as  is  readily  understood  by  means  of  the  diagram 
of  an  induction  battery  given  on  page  48. 

It  is  plain  that  when  the  current  is  passing,  the  hammer  h  being  in  the 
position  represented  in  the  diagram,  ;?i  will  become  magnetic  and  attract  h. 
This  at  once  breaks  the  current,  and  an  induced  current  runs  through  the 
first  coi!  and  is  received  by  the  patient  grasping  the  handles  P  P,  The 
instant  the  current  is  interrupted,  m  loses  its  magnetism  and  the  spring- 
hammer  Hies  back.  Now  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  for  the  second  time  an 
induced  current  runs  through  the  first  coil,  c.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
this  induced  current  of  closure  will  not  pass  through  the  body  of  the  per- 
son grasping  the  handles  P  P,  but  will  pass  along  h  through  the  ceU  to 
the  other  end  of  the  coil,  as  a  shorter  route  and  one  of  vastly  less  resist- 
ance. It  is  plain  that  from  the  inner  or  first  coil  the  induced  current  of 
broken  circuit  alone  passes  through  the  body  of  the  patient. 

In  regard  to  the  outer  coil,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  circuit  is  dosed 
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the  momentary  induced  current  must  run  through  the  body  of  whoever 
grasps  the  handles  F  and  P^  and  that  the  return  current  which  passes 
when  the  circuit  is  broken  must  take  the  same  route. 

It  follows  from  the  above  considerations  that  the  current  of  the  first 
coil  runs  through  the  patient  in  one  direction  only^  and  electricians  may 


Fig.  2. 


Gy  galvanic  element,  with  the  +  and  —  metals  in  it ;  c,  coil  in  which  the  primary  induced  current, 
or  current  of  the  first  coil,  is  generated ;  A,  spring-hammer  or  vibrator ;  m,  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
becoming  a  magnet  when  the  current  is  passing ;  2<:,  outer  coil  in  which  the  secondary  induced 
current,  or  current  of  the  second  coil,  is  generated ;  /*,  handles  of  inner  coil ;  f^  handles  of  outer  coil- 

correctly  mark  poles  -f  and  — ,  but  that  the  current  of  the  second  coil  runs 
in  both  directions^  so  that  any  designation  of  its  handles  as  positive  and  neg- 
ative is  incorrect.  The  only  justification  for  the  marking  of  the  secondary 
or  outer  current  poles,  as  is  often  done,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  induced 
current  of  the  broken  circuit  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  closed  circuit 
Hence  it  is  that  with  very  strong  currents  the  two  poles  can  sometimes  be 
distinguished  when  grasped  in  the  hand.  The  difference  is,  however,  a 
slight  one,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  induced  current  of  the  outer 
coil  is  a  to-and-fro  one,  without  any  negative  or  positive  poles. 

If  a  strong  continuous  galvanic  current  be  passed  through  a  person,  a 
shock  is  felt  at  the  moment  of  making  and  breaking  the  circuit,  but  while 
the  current  is  passing  no  sensation  is  perceived  except  at  the  points  of 
entrance  and  exit.  Or  if  the  current  be  passed  through  the  nerve  of  a 
muscle,  that  muscle  violently  contracts  at  the  moment  the  circuit  is  made 
or  broken,  but  while  the  current  is  flowing  is  quiescent.  If  a  rapidly 
interrupted  faradic  current  be  passed  through  a  nerve,  the  muscle  supplied 
by  that  nerve  is  thrown  into  a  continuous  spasm.     The  reason  of  this  is 
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obvious.  The  so-called  faradic  or  induced  current  is^  as  has  already  been 
stated,  asyccession  of  instantaneous  broken  currents  for  the  first  coil,  and 
of  equally  brief  to-and-fro  currents  for  the  outer  coil ;  so  that  the  circuit 
is  continually  being  closed  and  broken,  and  the  muscle  is  continually 
excited  to  action.  There  is,  therefore,  a  different  result  achieved  in  the 
application  of  the  continuous  and  induced  currents,  not  because  there  is 
any  real  difference  in  their  natures,  but  because  the  mode  of  application 
is  diverse. 

Many  medical  electricians  teach  that  the  true  galvanic  current  is  very 
different  from  the  faradic  current,  and  many,  like  Duchenne,  persist  in 
asserting  that  the  currents  of  the  first  coil  are  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  second.  Galvanism  is,  however,  galvanism,  and  its  nature 
and  attributes  are  probably  always  the  same.  The  apparent  differences  in 
results  are  simply  due  to  the  variations  In  the  power,  the  duration,  and  the 
direction  of  the  currents.  The  ordinary  faradic  currents  lack  chemical 
power  because  they  pass  so  quickly  that  they  have  not  time  to  exert  a 
chemical  influence.  When,  however,  by  proper  apparatus  the  to-and-fro 
currents  of  the  ordinary  faradic  machine  are  separated,  and  the  interrupt 
dons  made  so  rapid  that  the  breaks  are  too  short  to  exert  influence,  all 
the  chemical  and  vital  effects  of  the  continuous  current  running  in  one 
direction  are  obtained.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  fact  that  ordinary  street- 
currents,  which  are  all  currents  of  induction,  may  be  used  in  human  medi- 
cine in  lieu  of  the  direct  galvanic  current 

We  can  readily,  by  mechanical  means  and  contrivances,  interrupt  the 
continuous  current,  or  even  rapidly  reverse  the  poles  so  as  to  give  a  to- 
and-fro  current  like  that  of  the  outer  coiL  When  this  is  done,  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  the  action  of  the  galvanic  and  that  of  the 
faradic  current  in  producing  muscular  contractions.  It  is  true  that  in  cer- 
tain diseased  states  of  the  muscle  it  has  been  asserted,  and  with  apparent 
reason,  that  the  action  of  the  induced  current  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  true  galvanic  current*  But  we  believe  further  investigadon  will 
show  that  the  seeming  differences  are  really  due  to  the  difference  in  the 


•  It  is  this  fact  that  has  led  to  the  belief  that  there  is  some  intrinstc  and  inscrutable 
diflerence  between  the  induced  current  and  the  chemical  current.  Bui  time  is  an  ele- 
ment required  for  the  propagation  of  any  force.  If  the  hand  he  passed  rapidly  through 
a  flame,  the  latter  is  not  felt ;  if  the  hand  move  more  slowly,  a  sensation  of  warmth  Is 
pefceived ;  if  the  motion  be  stil!  slower,  this  sensation  becomes  pain.  Now,  if  the  hand 
be  iKirtially  anaesthetic  from  disease,  in  order  for  the  sensation  of  warmth  to  be  perceived 
motion  must  he  much  slower  than  in  the  first  instanee.  In  other  wokJs,  more  time  Is 
required  for  the  partially  paralyzed  sensory  nerve  to  perceive  heat  than  for  the  normal 
nerve  to  do  so.  What  is  true  of  the  sensory  nerve  is  tme  also  df  the  motor  nerve.  It 
does  not  respond  so  quickly  to  stimuli  when  partially  paralysed  as  when  normal.  The 
mu&ctc  first  loses  its  power  of  responding  to  those  faradic  currents  which  are  excessively 
rapid,  then  to  those  which  are  less  so,  and  finally  to  all  induced  currents,  because  from 
their  very  nature  these  currents,  even  when  slowest,  last  but  a  fraction  of  a  second.  The 
chemical  current  may  be  continued  for  any  length  ol  time  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  who 
is  thus  enabled  to  act  upon  a  muscle  whose  nen-c  has  become  so  insensitive  that  it  fails 
to  perceive  the  flash  of  faradic  galvanism.  The  probable  correctness  of  this  theory  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rapidly  interrupted  chemical  current  is  no  more  able  to  affect 
the  diseased  tnuscle  than  is  the  rapidly  ititierrupted  faradic  current, 
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lengths  of  time  during  which  the  currents  are  passing,  and  not  to  any 
inherent  peculiarities  of  the  various  currents  themselves. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine  by  what  route  or  routes 
galvanic  currents  pass  through  the  body  when  the  poles  are  applied  to  it, 
and,  since  the  body  as  a  galvanic  conductor  is  governed  by  ordinary 
physical  laws,  some  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  a  necessity  to  the  electro- 
therapeutist 

If  a  current  be  passing  along  a  homogeneous  conductor,  such  as  a  wire 
of  iron,  of  copper,  or  of  other  metal,  and  that  conductor  splits  up  into  a 
number  of  branches,  the  current  also  divides,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  dia- 
gram (Fig.  3).    If  these  branches,  being  of 
^'°-  ^         equal  size  and  length,  offer  an  equal  resist- 
ance, the  current  divides  equally  ;  but  if 
the  size  or  length,  and  consequently  the 
+>          /^^       //J i      %\     resistance,  of  the  branches  be  unequal,  the 

division  of  the  current  is   unequal ;  the 
law  being  that  the  strength  of  the  current 
">  < — <^  N>^      ^^  in   each   branch  of  the  conductor  is   in- 

versely proportional  to  the  resistance  of 
that  branch.  This  law  is  as  applicable  to  conductors  composed  of  many 
substances  as  to  those  composed  of  a  single  substance ;  but  then  the 
resistance  in  a  branch  depends  upon  the  specific  resistance  of  the  sub- 
stance of  which  it  is  composed,  as  well  as  upon  its  size  and  length. 

In  applying  these  laws  to  the  passage  of  galvanism  through  the  body, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dry  skin  offers  an  enormous  resbtance 
to  the  passage  of  the  current,  so  that  practically  none  of  the  latter  will 
pass  along  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  skin  is  thoroughly  wet  with 
salt  water  it  allows  the  current  to  pass  through  it  readily. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  4) -f-/ and — p  — 
wetted  poles  ;  ss  =  skin,  with  the  tissues  below  it.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
the  tissues  were  a  uniform  mass,  the  current,  passing  through  the  skin  as 
a  solid  bolt,  would  break  up  into  an  infinite  number  of  curved  currents, 
which  would  meet  and  pass  through  the  skin  again  as  a  solid  mass  at — /. 
It  is  equally  plain  that,  of  these  sub-currents,  those  whose  course  was 
nearest  the  straight  line  from 
-f/   to    — /  would    be    the  ^'° 

shortest,  and  would,  therefore, 
meeting  with  the  least  resist- 
ance, be  the  strongest,  while 
as  the  curve  and  consequently 
the  length  and  the  resistance 
increased,  the  strength  of  the 
current  would  diminish  until  it 

became  practically  null.  In  this  imaginary  case  the  tissue  beneath  the 
skin  has  been  supposed  to  be  homogeneous  :  in  actual  life  the  tissue 
never  is  homogeneous,  and  the  resistance  of  the  different  constituents 
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varies  somewhat  Consequently,  the  strength  of  the  subdivisions  ol  the 
current  is  modified, — those  branch  streams  being  increased  which  run 
along  or  through  tissues  that  conduct  readily,  and  vice  versa. 

By  remembering  these  facts,  we  are  enabled  to  apply  electricity  as 
closely  as  may  be  to  any  desired  porlioas  of  the  body.  Thus,  if  it  be 
intended  to  afiect  as  exclusively  as  possible  a  certain  spot  or  minute  por- 
tion of  a  nerve,  a  well-wetted  small  electrode  is  placed  directly  over  this 
portion,  and,  especially  if  the  nerve  be  somewhat  deeply  situated,  pressed 
down  firmly,  so  as  to  condense  the  tissues  as  far  as  possible  into  a  homo- 
geneous mass,  while  a  large  wet  electrode  is  placed  at  a  small  distance 
from  it  in  a  situation  which  the  anatomy  of  the  part  will  readily  suggest. 
The  diagram  (Fig.  5)  will  perhaps  illustrate  this  point  more  clearly  than 

would  many  words. 

Fjg.  5. 


It  is  evident  that  the  spot  immediately  under  the  small  electrode  will 
receive  the  full  strength  of  the  current,  which  is  direcdy  afterwards  so 
broken  up  as  to  affect  very  slightly  any  other  part. 

Again  1  suppose  it  is  desired  to  pass  a  current  through  some  length  of 
a  nerve  ;  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  two  small  electrodes  should 
be  chosen,  and  that  they  should  be  well  wetted  and  pressed  firmly  upon 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  at  the  two  ends  of  that  portion  which  is  to  be 
affected.  Again,  in  applying  electric  currents  to  muscles  it  is  found  that 
if  the  currents  be  sent  through  the  body  of  the  muscles,  only  very  imper- 
fect and  partial  contractions  occur,  unless,  indeed,  the  currents  be  exces- 
sively strong,  Duchenne  was  the  first  to  discover  that  when  one  pole  is 
placed  over  certain  spots  or  points  in  the  muscle,  violent  general  spasms 
of  the  muscle  are  produced  by  currents  usually  too  feeble  to  elicit  a  db- 
tincl  response.  To  these  places  the  name  of  motor  points  has  been  given. 
These  motor  points  correspond  to  the  position  at  which  the  supplying 
nerve  enters  the  muscle-  When  it  is  desirable  to  affect  chiefly  or  solely  a 
given  motor  point,  it  is  evident  that  one  small  well -wet  ted  electrode  should 
be  pressed  firmly  over  the  motor  point,  and  another  large  sponge  elec- 
trode placed  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  in  the  manner  which  haa 
already  been  explained 

For  certain  purposes,  to  be  hereafter  detailed,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
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affect  chiefly  the  skin  by  the  electric  current  Under  these  circumstances 
the  skin  should  be  well  dried.  It  then  offers  so  great  a  resistance  that 
only  currents  of  considerable  strength  are  able  to  force  their  way  through, 
and  even  these  currents,  taking  advants^e  of  the  natural  apertures  formed 
by  the  sweat-  and  other  glands,  are  broken  up  into  a  number  of  branch 
currents.  The  galvanic  current  reaches  the  internal  structures  in  a  great 
number  of  small  streams  very  much  reduced  in  power  by  the  resistance 
they  have  overcome.  If  the  second  pole  of  the  battery  be  a  large  well- 
wetted  disk  or  sponge  at  a  distant  part  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  that 
these  branch  currents  will  separate  and  subdivide  in  such  a  way  that  their 
effect  upon  the  deeper  structures  will  be  almost  entirely  lost 

Ohm's  law  does  not  govern  electricity  upon  points,  since  the  force 
accumulates  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  point  until  its  density  is  excessive, 
and  its  self-repulsive  power  becomes  so  great  as  to  overcome  all  resistance 
and  to  break  off  highly  electrified  particles  of  the  conductor,  which  fly 
off  through  the  air.  It  is  this  that  renders  the  so-called  "electric  brush" 
so  energetic  in  its  action  on  the  skin.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  number 
of  wires  united  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  brush  and  connected  with  one 
pole  of  the  battery  ;  when  this  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  a  person, 
on  whom  at  some  distance  is  placed  the  other  large  well-wetted  electrode, 
each  wire  point  offers  a  dense  accumulation  of  electricity,  which  forces  its 
way  at  all  hazards  through  a  minute  portion  of  the  skin.  The  whole  current, 
of  course,  enters  the  deeper  tissue  in  an  infinite  number  of  subdivisions, 
and  consequently  its  effect  on  these  tissues  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Therapeutic  Application. — Most  of  the  therapeutic  applications 
of  electricity  are  considered  in  this  book  under  special  headings,  but  it 
seems  proper  at  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  the  current  for 
the  relief  of  various  local  rheumatic  affections.  In  subacute  or  chronic 
muscular  rheumatism  faradization  is  often  of  great  service,  and  even  in 
rheumatic  diseases  of  the  joints  it  sometimes  brings  marked  relief.  When 
the  symptoms  are  acutely  inflammatory  they  must  first  be  subdued  by 
suitable  measures  ;  but  when  they  are  subacute  the  current  may  be  em- 
ployed at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  It  should  be  rapidly  interrupted 
and  as  strong  as  can  be  borne  by  the  patient.  The  first  stance  should 
last  but  Ave  minutes,  but  the  time  of  application  can  be  gradually  pro- 
tracted to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Motor  System. — Galvanic  currents  are  employed  in  paraljrtic  affections 
for  three  distinct  purposes, — n2ime[y,  diagnosis,  prognosis ^  and  therapeusis. 
These  we  shall  consider  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named. 

There  are  certain  palsies,  such  as  pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy,  in 
which  the  muscular  structure  is  so  destroyed  independently  of  any  involve- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  that  no  response  to  the  galvanic  current  is 
possible.  All  of  these  palsies  are,  however,  essentially  exceedingly  chronic, 
and  their  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  out  chiefly  by  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  muscles  themselves.  When  a  paralysis  is  due  to  lesion  in 
the  brain  or  in  those  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  which  have  no  trophic 
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in^uence,  no  changes  occur  in  the  muscle  except  the  very  gradual  altera- 
tions due  to  disuse.  On  the  other  hand,  ifi  by  disease  of  the  trophic  cell 
in  the  spinal  cord,  or  by  disease  or  injury  of  a  conducting  nerve,  a  muscle 
is  entirely  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  spinal  centres  it  rapidly  under- 
goes structural  change.  When  a  muscle  is  degenerating  for  want  of  spinal 
influence,  it  first  loses  its  power  of  responding  to  rapidly  interrupted  faradic 
or  chemical  currents,  then  to  slowly  interrupted  faradic  currents,  then  to 
slowly  interrupted  chemical  currents,  and  lastly  to  slowly  reversed  chem- 
ical currents.  During  this  period  of  degeneration  it  is  possible  to  elicit 
with  the  galvanic  current  the  so-called  rcadion  of  dcgeneratwn,  first  dis- 
covered by  Brenner-  To  demonstrate  these  reactions  it  is  essential  to 
apply  the  electrode  to  the  muscle  ;  if  the  electrode  be  connected  with  a 
nerve- trunk  of  a  degenerating  muscle  it  will  be  found  that  reaction  is 
diminished  in  quantity  but  not  altered  in  quality.  When  a  feeble  gal- 
vanic current  is  used,  and  the  negative  pole  (cathode)  placed  over  the 
normal  muscle  but  not  over  its  motor  point,  a  strong  contraction  occurs 
at  the  closure  of  the  circuit ;  when,  however,  the  positive  pole  (anode) 
is  placed  over  the  normal  muscle,  the  contraction  is  much  less  ;  in  neither 
case  is  there  any  contraction  when  the  circuit  is  broken  :  in  other  words, 
with  the  normal  muscle  and  a  feeble  current  we  obtain  good  cathodal 
closing  contraction,  slight  anodal  dosing  contraction,  and  no  motion 
whatever  at  either  cathodal  opening  or  anodal  opening.  When  a  current 
of  sufficient  power  is  used,  opening  contractions  are  produced,  and  the 
anodal  contraction  is  greater  than  the  cathodal.  The  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion consists  merely  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  reversal  of  the  above  formula. 
The  anodal  (positive  pole)  closure  then  causes  a  stronger  contraction 
than  the  cathodal  (negative  pole)  closure.  When  there  is  only  a  slight 
degree  of  degeneration  present,  there  is  a  correspondingly  slight  increase 
of  anodal  closing  over  cathodal  closing  contraction.  A  minimum  degenera- 
tion would  be  indicated  by  an  equality  of  the  two  closing  contractions. 

These  alterations  in  the  electrical  relations  of  a  degenerating  muscle 
may  be  formulated^  and  in  this  way  are  perhaps  more  readily  grasped 
by  the  student.  The  symbols  are  as  follows  :  An  CI  C  represents  anodai 
ciasing  coniracft'&n  /  An  O  C  represents  an^da/  apening  cantradian ; 
Ca  CI  C  represents  cathodai  chsing  contraction;  Ca  O  C  represents 
cat kodai  opening  contraction ;  <  represents  is  iess  than;  >  represents  is 
more  than  (the  point  of  the  <  being  towards  the  lesser  quantity).  Then 
the  formulas  are  : 

An  CI  C  <  Ca  CI  C 

An  O  C>  Ca  O  C 


muscle  normal 


ik     ^  ^       ^    ^  r^\  muscle  in  the  first  stage  of  defeneration. 
An  O  C  —  Ca  O  C  J  ^  ^ 


An  CI  C  >  Ca  CI  C  I  muscle  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  degenera- 
An  O  C  <  Ca  O  C  J       tion. 

After  the  latter  reactions  of  degeneration  (De   R  of  some  authors) 
have  been  established,  if  the  muscle  continues  to  undergo  change,  the 
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galvanic  irritability  slowly  diminishes,  stronger  and  stronger  currents  being 
required  to  produce  an  effect  When  a  certain  stage  is  reached,  all  reac- 
tions cease,  save  a  feeble  An  CI  C,  and  at  last  this  is  lost  and  the  muscle 
does  not  respond  at  all  When  recovery  occurs,  the  electrical  reactions 
of  the  muscle  pass  upward  along  the  pathway  they  have  d^cended. 

The  practical  importance  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  greatly 
lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  its  demonstration  usually  requires  much 
skill  and  patience,*  and  that  it  probably  is  never  present  when  a  muscle 
stiU  retains  its  integrity  as  regards  the  faradic  current.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  practitioner,  the  failure  of  response  to  the  latter  current  is  the  best 
test  as  to  the  condition  of  a  muscle.  When  a  muscle  loses  its  power  of 
responding  to  the  rapidly  interrupted  faradic  current  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  paralysis,  whether  the  reaction  of  degeneration 
can  or  cannot  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  the  inference  is  very  positive 
that  the  lesion  either  is  one  of  the  nerve-trunk  or^  if  of  a  nerve-centre,  is 
of  such  a  character  as  seriously  to  involve  the  trophic  cells  of  the  spinal 
cord.  If  a  few  days  later  such  muscle  is  unable  to  respond  to  any  faradic 
current,  this  inference  l^ecomes  a  certainty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  possible  lesion  is  narrowed  down  to  poliomyelitis,  a  conceivable  de- 
structive myelitis,  and  an  affection  of  a  nerve-trunk. 

The  persistence  of  muscular  contractility  intact  lor  some  weeks  after 
the  occurrence  of  a  palsy  depending  upon  an  organic  lesion  proves  that 
the  disease  is  of  cerebral  origin,  or,  being  spinal,  is  of  such  nature  as  not 
to  compromise  seriously  the  trophic  nerves  of  the  cord. 

In  applying  these  rules,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whenever  a 
muscle  is  not  used  it  loses  its  contractile  power,  so  that  even  in  paralysis 
from  cerebral  hemorrhages  the  muscles  hnally  degenerate,  although  this 
degeneration  is  rarely  so  complete  as  in  peripheral  palsies.  It  is  not  the 
fact  of  degeneration,  but  its  degree,  and  especially  the  period  of  time 
which  elapses  between  its  occurrence  and  the  commencement  of  the 
paralysis,  that  is  the  important  factor  in  the  diagnosis.  In  cerebral  palsies 
no  distinct  loss  of  functional  activity  in  the  muscles  is  usually  perceived 
sooner  than  six  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  attack  ;  and  even  after  years 
have  elapsed  some  response  may  often  be  elicited  by  strong  slowly  inter- 
rupted or  reversed  currents. 

There  are  certain  palsies  in  which  the  electro* muscular  contractility  is 
really  or  apparently  above  normal.  Very  frequently  the  excessive  contrac- 
tions produced  are  not  so  marked  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  currents  are 
applied  as  in  other  muscles,  whose  movements  are  in  reality  reflex  in  their 
nature.  In  all  these  cases  the  probabilities  are  that  there  is  a  condition 
of  acute  hyperaemia  or  of  excessive  functional  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  kysiericai  paralysis  any  aid  to  diagnosis  is  often  of   very  great 


•  In  attempting  to  bring  out  the  reaction,  the  clock-work  current- breaker  as  usually 
furnished  by  instrumentinakers  is  useless  ;  llie  hand  current  breaker  may  be  employed, 
but  almost  r^qtures  an  assistant.  Hence  some  electricians  use  a  t>edal  rheotome,  wtuch 
enables  the  operator  to  cut  of!  Ihe  current  without  moving  his  hands. 
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value,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  in  this  class  of  patsies  the  preser- 
vation of  electro -contractility  with  loss  oi  electro-sensibility  is  always 
present,  and  is  of  diagnostic  import.  Our  experience,  nevertheless,  is 
very  positive  that  in  hysterical  palsy  both  electro-contractility  and  electro- 
sensibility  are  frequendy  normal.  When,  however,  the  paralyzed  muscle 
responds  to  galvanic  currents,  and  the  patient  is  to  a  great  extent,  or 
altogether,  insensible  to  their  passage,  a  very  positive  diagnosis  of  hysteria 
may  be  given.  The  electro-contractility  is  never  seriously  compromised 
in  hysterical  palsy. 

In  using  galvanism  as  an  aid  in  prognosis,  the  condition  of  the  mus- 
cular contractility  is  always  to  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  nature 
of  the  lesion  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  existed. 

Taking  first  ordinary  hemiplegia  as  the  type  of  cerebral  palsi^,  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  existent  amount  of  paralysis  is  really  the 
product  of  two  essentially  different  factors.  The  nerve- centre  is  primarily 
damaged,  and  after  a  time  the  muscle  also  suffers  loss  of  structural  in- 
tegrity from  want  of  use.  The  restoration  of  the  nerve-centre  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  restoration  of  the  muscle,  so  that  in  a  case  of  hemi- 
plegia of  some  standing  the  cerebrum  may  have  recovered  itself  partially 
or  entirely,  and  yet  the  muscle  be  in  such  a  state  of  degeneration  as  to  be 
unable  to  respond  to  the  impulse  transmitted  to  it  from  the  nerve-centre. 

Under  these  circumstances,  galvanic  treatment,  although  unable  to 
affect  the  nerve-centres  to  any  extent,  does  great  good  by  restoring  the 
muscular  tone.  It  is  manifesdy  impossible  in  such  a  case  to  determine 
before  treatment  how  far  the  nerve-centre  has  recovered  itself,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  what  extent  the  existing  paralysis  is  of  centric  and  to  what 
extent  of  muscular  origin.  When»  in  a  case  of  apoplectic  hemiplegia, 
tbere  is  no  recovery  of  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  after  the 
lapse  of  six  weeks,  the  prospect  of  decided  improvement  from  electrical 
treatment  is  very  gloomy,  because  the  probabilities  are  altogether  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  a  serious,  peraistent  centric  lesion.  If,  however,  there 
is  some  motion,  the  probabilities  of  improvement  are  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  structural  health  of  the  muscles^ — Le.^  the  worse  the  state 
of  the  muscle  the  better  the  expectation  of  relief.  If  the  tone  and  the 
electro-contractility  of  the  muscles  are  normal,  the  centric  factor  is  the 
chief  one  in  the  production  of  the  paralysis,  and  litde  good  is  to  be 
achieved  by  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current.  On  the  other  hand,  il  the 
muscles  have  undergone  a  very  decided  degeneration,  much  good  is  to  be 
expected.  No  hopes  of  absolute  cure  should,  however,  be  held  out,  be- 
cause, in  the  great  majority  of  cases^  after  the  muscles  have  been  fully 
restored  the  nerve-centre  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  damaged.  The  im- 
provement under  the  use  of  electricity  is  usually  at  first  rapid,  but  after  a 
time  ceases  altogether,  because,  the  muscles  having  recovered  their  tone, 
it  is  not  possible  to  affect  to  any  great  extent  the  sole  remaining  cause  of 
the  paralysis,— /.*?.,  the  centric  lesion.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
useless  to  continue  treatment 
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In  poliamyelUis,  early  in  the  attack  the  galvanic  current  is  of 
little  value  in  determining  the  prognosis,  except  that  the  general  law  is, 
that  the  more  rapidly  electro-contractility  is  lost  the  more  serious  is  the 
case.  In  advanced  cases  the  duration  of  the  attack  and  the  condition  of 
the  electro-contractility  in  the  muscles  are  both  to  be  considered.  If  no 
response  to  an  electric  current  can  be  obtained,  the  prognosis  is  always 
very  grave  ;  although  even  under  such  circumstances  a  decided  improve- 
ment has  occurred  in  a  small  percents^e  of  the  cases  we  have  treated.  If 
the  case  be  an  old  one,  the  preservation  of  some  degree  of  electro-contrac- 
tility indicates  that  the  structural  lesion  in  the  cord  is  not  a  fatal  one  ;  and 
as,  under  these  circumstances,  the  muscles  can  alwa)rs  be  more  or  less  per- 
fectly restored,  the  prospect  of  improvement  is  very  good.  The  preserva- 
tion of  electro-contractility  late  in  the  disorder,  when  the  centric  lesion  is  no 
longer  progressing,  is  of  much  more  import  than  it  b  in  the  first  few  weeks 
or  months  of  the  case,  when  the  central  trouble  may  be  increasing. 

\ii  peripheral  palsies  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
norve-lesion  rather  than  upon  the  condition  of  the  muscle  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  a  muscle  has  absolutely  lost  its  power  of  respond- 
ing to  any  electrical  current  its  restoration  b  always  a  matter  of  difficulty 
and  of  some  doubt. 

In  r^^ard  to  therapensis^  the  6rst  point  to  be  determined  in  acute  cases 
is,  very  often,  when  to  commence  electrical  treatment.  When  the  lesion 
is  of  such  nature  as  not  to  provoke  any  irritation  of  the  nerve-centre,  no 
time  should  be  lost  Thus,  if  a  man  b  unable  to  use  hb  arm  because 
he  has  slept  with  it  under  his  head  and  thereby  paralyzed  the  nerve  by 
pressure,  galvanbm  should  be  at  once  employed. 

When,  however,  the  lesion  b  of  such  character  as  of  necessity  to  irri- 
tate the  nerve-centres,  the  case  b  different  The  local  stimulation  of  the 
peripheral  nerve-fibres  by  the  electrical  current  does,  in  some  way  not  yet 
definitely  understood,  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-centres  ;  and  when 
these  nerve-centres  are  in  a  state  of  active  excitement  or  inflammation,  a 
peripheral  galvanic  irritation  may  do  serious  injury.  Hence  the  rule  that 
when  an  acute  palsy  b  connected  with  active  irritation  of  the  nerve-cen- 
tres, galvanism  should  not  be  used  upon  the  muscles  until  the  centric  dis- 
turbance has  subsided.  Thus,  in  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  hemorrhage 
the  muscles  must  be  allowed  to  rest  not  only  until  all  symptoms  of  centric 
irritation  have  passed  away,  but  also  until  the  brain  has  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  clot  that  the  latter  no  longer  acts  as  a  foreign  body.  It  is 
usually  from  three  to  six  weeks  before  electricity  can  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  these  cases.  Again,  in  acute  cerebriHs,  cerebral  or  spinal  menin- 
giiis,  and  myelitis,  the  employment  of  gal\'anic  currents  should  be  stricdy 
forbidden  until  a  stage  is  reached  when  the  effects  of  the  inflammation,  and 
not  the  inflammation  itself,  are  to  be  dealt  with. 

When  it  lias  been  decided  to  commence  the  use  of  electricity,  it  b  next 
to  lur  (lirtcTmincd  what  current  shall  be  employed.  It  has  already  been 
mIiowm  that  there  are  no  inherent  mysterious  differences  in  the  various 
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currents  ;  yet  there  is  a  practical  difference^  and  the  clinical  rule  of  choice 
is,  Always  select  thai  current  which  produces  (he greatest  amaunt  of  mtisai- 
lar  eontracHoH  with  the  least  amoimt  of  pain  ;  trying  the  rapidly  inter- 
rupted faradic  or  the  rapidly  interrupted  chemical  current  and  the  slowly 
interrupted  faradic  or  the  slowly  interrupted  chemical  current,  and  always, 
when  these  fail  to  elicit  r^ponse,  the  slowly  reversed  chemical  current, 
which,  if  necessary,  may  be  increased  in  strength  until  the  patient  can  no 
longer  bear  the  pain. 

The  current  having  been  selected,  the  uidividual  muscles  must  be  gsd- 
vanized  at  each  stance. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  nec^sary  to  speak  at  this  point 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  applying  the  currents  to  the  muscles ,  but  only 
to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  electricity  as  the  con- 
tractions induced  by  it  that  benefit  the  palsied  parts,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  electro-motor  points  of  the  muscles  should  always  be  sepa- 
rately reached.  The  diagrams  given  in  the  Appendix  will  point  out  more 
clearly  than  would  any  description  the  approximate  positions  of  the  motor 
points,  which  vary  somewhat  in  their  location  in  various  individuals. 
Some  deep-seated  muscles  we  are  not  able  to  reach  directly,  but  we  can 
reach  them  indirectly  by  galvanizing  the  nerves  which  supply  them. 

There  are  certain  precautionary  rules  which  must  never  be  lost  sight 
ol  in  the  electrical  treatment  of  palsies.  Pain  is  an  evil»  and  its  infliction 
is  always  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Hence  the  rule  never  to  use 
stronger  currents  than  is  necessary.  It  is  very  possible  to  fatigue  a  healthy 
muscle,  much  more  a  diseased  one,  A  weak  muscle  may  be  greatly  in- 
jured by  being  over- fatigued.  Hence  the  rule  that  currents  are  not  to  be 
applied  to  muscles  sufficiently  long  at  a  time  to  induce  fatigue.  In  gen- 
eral»  an  electrical  s^nce  should  last  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  no  one 
muscle  being  subjected  to  the  currents  for  more  than  five  minutes,  and  it 
may  be  repeated  daily,  or  three  times  a  week. 

Sensory  System,— hU<iCt\on^  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  of  three  kinds, 
— pain,  hyperaesthesia,  and  anaesthesia.  The  use  of  electricity  for  the 
relief  of  these  disorders  is  almost  entirely  empirical,^ — indeed,  is  often 
purely  experimental  in  an  individual  case,  as  no  clinical  laws  regulating 
the  use  or  enabling  us  to  decide  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  agency  liave 
as  yet  been  worked  out. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  however,  as  an  ajtiom,  that  the  galvanic  current 
is  powerless  to  relieve  the  pain  of  phlegmonous  inffammaiions,  and  that 
its  use  should  be  restricted  chiefly  to  nervous  pain  or  neuralgia.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  currents  are  possessed  of  no  therapeutic  power  over  neural- 
gia dependent  upon  central  organic  lesions  ;  this  is  also  probably  true  of 
such  neuralgias  as  migraine^  malarial  kemicrania^  and  some  toxic  neu- 
ralgias, in  which,  although  there  is  no  perceptible  organic  lesion,  there 
is  some  deep-seated,  inherent  deficiency  either  in  the  central  nervous 
system  or  in  the  constitution  or  condition  of  the  patient. 

M^hen,   as  in  sciatica,   the  so-called  neuralgia  is  due  to  a  neuritis, 
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galvanism  may  be  of  great  service.  It  should  not  be  applied^  however, 
until  the  stage  of  very  acute  inflammation  is  past.  In  regard  to  the 
selection  of  the  current,  our  experience  is  that  it  must  be  purely  em* 
pineal  The  most  usually  successful  is  a  very  mild  (four  to  eight  cells) 
chemical  current,  which  should  be  passed  steadily  for  ten  minutes  down 
the  nerv^es.  It  should  not  be  so  strong  as  to  give  actual  pain,  and  must 
not  be  interrupted.  As  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  method  of 
application  yields  the  best  results,  it  should  always  be  tried  first.  When 
it  does  good,  it  nearly  alwdys  affords  relief  during  the  passage  of  the 
current,  at  once  or  after,  at  the  most,  two  or  three  sittings.  Further, 
the  period  of  relief  soon  begins  to  extend  beyond  the  stance  and  gradually 
grows  longer  and  longer.  Some  cases  receive  most  benefit  from  a  rapidly 
intemipted  faradic  current,  which  should  therefore  be  tried  if  the  continu- 
ous current  fails.  To  the  employment  of  electricity  should,  of  course, 
always  be  added  the  proper  local  and  constitutional  treatment  of  the  case. 

In  hysteria^  in  some  cases  whose  nature  is  very  obscure,  and  rarely  as 
a  sequela  or  result  of  a  serious  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion  which  may  have 
been  more  or  less  completely  recovered  from,  there  exist  heal  antssthesias 
of  the  skin.  When  these  are  not  dependent  upon  a  too  serious  organic 
lesion,  they  are  often  very  much  benefited,  or  even  cured,  by  the  use  of 
the  electric  brush.  This  should  be  large  and  composed  of  fine  wires, 
while  the  other  electrode  should  consist  of  a  large,  well -wetted  sponge, 
placed  upon  a  distant  part  of  the  body.  Either  the  faradic  or  the  chemical 
current  may  be  employed  ;  in  either  case  it  should  be  a  very  strong  one. 
Toxsemic  anaesthesias,  such  as  those  sometimes  produced  by  arsenic, 
we  have  seen  benefited  by  electrical  treatment  with  the  dry  brush. 

Application  to  the  Nerve-Centres,  and  Use  as  a  Tonic,— 
Galvanism  in  various  forms  has  been  applied  locally  to  the  nerve-centres 
in  various  diseases.  In  regard  to  the  brain,  we  have  never  yet  met  with  any 
clear  clinical  evidence  of  good  having  been  accomplished  ;  and,  with  our 
present  physiological  knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  way  or 
under  what  circumstances  cerebral  galvanization  can  produce  good  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  harm  certainly  has  been  wrought  by  the  application 
of  strong  currents  to  the  head.  Galvanic  currents  passed  through  the 
brain  can  act  only  as  irritants,  and  we  agree  entirely  with  the  dictum  of 
Cyon  (Prtncipes  ^  Eleciroikerapie^  Paris,  1873),  that  galvanization  of  the 
head  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

An  enormous  amount  of  influence  in  all  sorts  of  diseases  has  been 
claimed  for  the  so-called  galvanizaUon  of  the  cervical  sympaihetic.  The 
situation,  however,  of  the  upper  ganglion  deep  beneath  the  carotid  artery 
makes  it  extremely  improbable  that  it  can  be  reached  by  any  suitable 
galvanic  current  from  the  outside  ;  and  the  fact  is  that  it  is  impossible 
by  means  of  therapeutic  currents  to  produce  any  stimulation  of  the  gan- 
glion sufficient  to  call  forth  the  slightest  manifestation  of  functional 
activity.  What  is  true  of  the  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is 
equally  true  of  the  galvanization  of  the  spinal  cord.     It  is  not  possible 
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by  therapeutic  currents  to  afiect  either  of  these  nerve-centres  from  the 
exterior  of  the  body  * 

The  farathc  current  b  without  doubt,  when  properly  applied,  capable 
of  acting  as  a  general  stimulant  to  the  circulation  and  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  muscles,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  S,  Weir  Mitchell  that  general 
faradization  may  temporarily  elevate  the  general  bodily  temperature.  In 
these  cases  the  current  produces  wide-spread  muscular  contractions,  and  it 
is  doubtful  how  far  these  are  the  cause  of  the  quickening  of  the  circulation 
and  how  far  the  arterioles  are  di reedy  affected  by  the  electricity  ;  it  may 
also  be  that  nutritive  ceU  movements  through  the  body  are  quickened 
by  the  current. 

Various  methods  have  been  published  by  authorities  for  using  elec- 
tricity as  a  general  stimulant,  but  the  experience  of  many  years  has  led 
us  to  employ  exclusively  the  laradic  current ;  applying  it  first  with  slow 
interruptions  to  the  various  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles  throughout  the 
body  in  regular  succession.  The  operator  should  begin  with  one  leg  or 
one  arm,  place  the  electrodes  on  the  motor  points,  and  proceed  system- 
atically. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results,  the  stance  should  last  from  forty 
minutes  to  an  hour,  and  should  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Thirty  to  forty 
minutes  should  l>e  occupied  in  the  first  part,  during  which  the  effort  is  to 
bring  into  contraction  almost  every  muscle  in  the  body.  The  current 
used  should  be  a  slowly  interrupted  one,  of  such  strength  as  to  produce 
powerful  contractions.  Beginning  at  one  or  other  of  the  extremities,  and 
bearing  constantly  in  mind  the  position  of  the  motor  points,  the  operator 
should  go  over  the  whole  body,  not  forgetting  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
back,  and  abdomen.  After  the  muscles  of  the  body  have  been  gone  over 
a  large  electrode  should  be  placed  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  high  up  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  a  second  in  such  position  that  it  will  come  in 
equal  contact  with  the  two  feet,  and  for  twenty  minutes  a  very  rapidly  in- 
terrupted current,  as  strong  as  the  patient  can  bear  without  suffering, 
should  be  passed  through  the  body.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  such 
current  acts  by  stimulating  to  contraction  the  musde-hbres  in  the  walls  of 
many  of  the  small  blood-vessels. 

MAGNETISM, 
Various  clinicians  assert  that  they  have  obtained  extraordinary  thera- 
peutic results  from  the  use  of  magnets,  but  in  an  elaborate  investigation 
made  by  F.  Peterson  and  A.  E.  Kennelly  with  magnets  of  enormous 
power  upon  frogs,  dogs,  and  human  beings  it  was  conclusively  shown 
that  magnetism  has  no  demonstrable  effect  upon  the  animal  i  and  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  therapeutic  effect  of  magnets  is  confined  to  their 
psychical  influence  (-A^  York  Med.  Jtmm,,  1S92,  vol.  Ivi. ). 

•  A  detailed  dmcussion  of  (he  evidence  upon  this  m&tter  may  he  found  ifl  the  tenth 
edition  of  this  book.  It  has  been  omitted  here  as  urniecessao'i  ^^^  ^^  having  long  stcjod 
praetiLally  unan^twered. 


PART    11. 

DRUGS: 

SKETCH    OF    THEIR  NATURAL    HISTORY    AND    PHARMACEU- 
TICAL PREPARATIONS,   WITH   AN   EXHAUSTIVE  STUDY 
OF  THEIR    PHYSIOLOGICAL.    THERAPEUTICAL, 
AND   TOXICOLOGICAL  ACTIONS. 


PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Although  Pharmacy,  or  the  science  of  preparing  medicines,  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  Therapeutics,  or  the  science  of  the  application  of 
medicines  to  the  cure  of  disease,  it  is  evident  that  some  acquaintance  with 
the  former  is  necessary  to  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  latter.  Further, 
the  basis  of  each  of  these  studies  is  a  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica, 
or  the  substances  used  as  medicines.  Pharmacodynamics  is  the  study 
of  the  effects  of  drugs  on  the  healthy  animal  organism,  that  is  their  physi- 
ological action.  Pharmacology  is  the  general  term  employed  to  em- 
brace these  three  divisions. 

In  every  civilized  country  there  is  some  recognized  official  list  of  drugs 
and  their  preparations,  known  as  the  Pharmacopceia.  In  most  places, 
this,  being  prepared  with  the  sanction  of  the  government,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  law,  but  in  the  United  States  conformity  to  it  depends,  at  least 
in  some  States,  merely  upon  the  voluntary  action  of  the  professions  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  by  a  representative  convention  of  which  it  was 
originally  prepared  and  is  decennially  revised. 

The  preparations  made  from  crude  drugs  are  as  follows  : 

Decocta. — DecocHons  are  made  by  boiling  crude  drugs  for  a  greater 
or  less  time  in  water.  It  is  evident  that  this  method  of  preparing  is  ineli- 
gible when  the  active  principle  is  volatile  or  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
or  when  the  drug  contains  much  starch,  whose  extraction  would  make  the 
preparation  very  thick  and  predispose  it  to  rapid  decomposition,  but  is 
well  adapted  to  hard,  woody  substances,  and  to  those  containing  much 
albumin,  which  is  coagulated  by  the  boiling  water  and  not  extracted. 
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Infusa. — In/usi<ms  are  made  with  water,  either  cold  or  hot,  without 
boiling.     They  are  prepared  by  maceration  or  by  displacement 

LlQUORES. — 'Sohitiojis  are  preparations  in  which  an  active,  non-votatUe 
principle  is  dissolved  in  water, 

Aqu.is.^-  Waters  are  solutions  of  volatiie  principles  in  water. 

MiSTUR^. — Mixtures  are  preparations  in  which  one  or  more  me- 
dicinal substances  are  held  in  suspension  in  water.  Of  such  nature  are 
EHULSi,  (/miitsiims)  in  which  some  oily  material  is  suspended  by  a 
gummy  or  an  albuminous  body. 

MuciLAGiNES. — Mucilages  are  solutions  of  gummy  substances  in 
water, 

Syrupi. — Syrups  are  sugary  liquids,  the  menstruum  or  basis  of  which 
is  water,  with,  in  some  cases,  vinegar  or  alcohol. 

Mellita. — Moneys  are  preparations  whose  basb  is  honey. 

Ac  ETA. —  Vinegars  are  preparations  in  which  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic 
acid  is  used  as  the  menstruum. 

TimcTXJK^.^-Tinctures  are  alcoholic  solutions  prepared  by  maceration 
or  displacement  from  the  cnide  drug,  or  by  dissolving  non-volatile  princi- 
ples.    In  some  of  them  strong,  in  others  dilute,  alcohol  is  used. 

Spiritus,— ^?Wyj  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  volatile  principles^  made 
by  direct  solution  or  by  distiUadon  from  the  crude  drugs. 

VmA. —  Wines  are  preparations  whose  menstruum  is  wine. 

Glvcerita,^ — GlycerUes  are  preparations  in  which  glycerin  is  the 
solvent* 

Olea  Destillata.^ —  Volatile ^  disHlled^  qt  ethereal  oils  are  active  prin- 
ciples obtained  from  plants  by  distillation  or  by  other  processes.  They 
have  no  chemical  relations  with  fixed  oils,  and  are  readily  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  the  stain  which  they  leave  upon  paper  disappears 
in  a  little  time.  They  are  usually  composed  either  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  certain 
bad-smelling  oils,  sulphur  is  added.  By  oxidation  they  are  converted 
into  resinous  compounds.  They  are  all  inflammable,  usually  of  powerful 
odor,  commonly,  but  not  in  all  instances,  lighter  than  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  freely  soluble  in  petroleum  benzin*  By  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  various  organic  substances  are  obtained  products  resem- 
bling somewhat  volatile  oils.     These  are  the  so-called  empyreumaiic  oils. 

Oleata, — Oleaies  are  solutions  of  definite  principles  in  oleic  acid, 

O\jE,o^'ES\^^,—0leoresins  are  concentrated  preparations  composed 
generally  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a  resin.  They  are  really  ethereal  extracts, 
made  by  the  action  of  ether  upon  the  crude  drugs  ;  in  the  case  of  ginger, 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  is  used, 

Succr.—/v-^5//y//?V(!'5- are  obtained  by  expression  of  the  green  plant, 
enough  alcohol  being  added  to  preserve  them, 

ExTRACTA. — tetrads  are  solid  preparations  made  in  various  ways 
from  the  crude  drug.  They  are  of  a  consistency  suitable  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  pills. 
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FLuroEXTRACTA. — Piuidextracis  ^^  fluid  preparations  so  made  that 
one  minim  represents  one  grain  of  the  crude  drug, 

Resin^.^ — Resins  are  peculiar  solid  vegetable  active  principles,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  insolubfe  in  water,  most  of  which  are  obtained  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  saturated  tinctures  with  water.  The  majority  of  the  official 
resins  are  purgatives, 

CoNFECTioNES. — -CQnfectwns  are  medicinal  substances  beaten  up  with 
sugar  into  a  pasty  mass. 

Trochisci,  —  Troches y  or  lozenges ^  are  gummy  pellets  or  disks,  so 
made  as  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth. 

SuPPosiTORiA. — Suppositories  are  conit^  bodies,  prepared  for  intro- 
duction into  the  rectum,  where  they  melt  with  the  heat  of  the  body. 
Their  basis  is  generally  cacao  butter. 

Unguenta  and  Cerata.  —  Oinimenis  and  Cerates  are  fatty  soHd 
preparations  for  external  use.  The  cerates  containing  wax  (^cera)  are  the 
firmer  of  the  two. 

Empl ASTRA. — Piasters  are  solid  substances  spread  by  the  aid  of  heat 
upon  muslin,  skin,  or  other  similar  material^  and  of  such  nature  as  to  be 
adhesive  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Chart^e. — Papers  are  medicated  leaves  or  sheets  of  paper  for  exter- 
nal use.     The  only  official  papers  are  those  of  mustard. 

LiNiMENTA.  —  Liniments  are  liquid  preparations,  for  external  use. 
The  names  Pilule  {Pills)  and  Pulveres  (Powders)  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  preparations. 

The  effects  of  medicine  are  commonly  divided  into  the  dirtd  and  in- 
direct. An  example  will  probably  show  the  difference  between  these  in 
the  briefest  and  most  forcible  manner.  Thus,  the  direct  effect  of  a  diuretic 
is  increased  urination  ]  the  indirect  effect  may  be  removal  of  serous 
effusion  in  some  part  of  the  body  which  is  brought  about  not  by  the  medi- 
cine itself,  but  by  the  changes  it  induces  ;  the  increased  excretion  cans- 
ing  a  diminution  of  the  amount  oi  the  fluid  in  the  blood-vessels,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  absorption.  The  term  local  actioft  indicates  the  effects  of 
drugs  upon  that  part  of  the  body  with  which  they  first  come  in  contact, 
as  the  stomach  ;  by  general  action  is  understood  their  effects  on  distant 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  carried  by  the  blood  after  being 
absorbed. 

The  term  or  expression  indication  for  a  given  remedy,  being  in  constant 
use,  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  ;  by  it  is  meant  the  pointings  of 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  evident  needs  of  the  system.  Thus,  hard 
faeces  collected  in  the  colon  are  an  indication  for  a  purgative  of  such  char- 
acter as  will  produce  watery  secretions  to  soften  them.  Relaxation  in  a 
part  indicates  a  remedy  that  will  awaken  into  new  life  the  natural  contrac- 
tility of  the  part,— /.«?.,  an  astringent  Again,  the  suppression  of  secre- 
tion from  over-excitement,  or  from  irritation,  is  an  indication  for  some 
drug  which  will  allay  irritation  ;  while  the  same  suppression,  when  depend- 
ent upon  torpor  or  loss  of  cell -activity,  will  call  for  an  excitant,  ^ — an  irri- 
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taut.  The  childish  absurdity  of  treating  symptoms  by  any  such  law  as 
•'similia  similibus  curantur"  or  '*dissimilia  dissimilibus  curantur"  is  at 
once  apparent.  The  same  symptoms  may  be  the  result  of  absolutely 
antagonistic  conditions  and  require  absolutely  opposite  treatment.  With- 
out occupying  space  with  details,  one  example  wlU  suffice.  Either  irrita- 
tion or  depression  of  the  stomach  may  cause  vomiting.  Therefore  in  one 
case  of  vomiting  a  stomachic  stimulant  stich  as  ipecacuanha,  which  when 
given  freely  in  health  will  produce  vomiting,  may  relieve  the  nausea  be- 
cause the  depressed  stomach  needs  a  stimulation  to  bring  it  to  the  normal 
level  ;  in  another  case  a  stomach  which  rejects  food  because  it  is  irritated 
needs  a  sedative  like  bismuthi  which  in  health  will  not  produce  vomiting. 
In  the  first  case  the  law  of  similars  seems  to  hold  good,  in  the  second  the 
law  of  dissimilars  appears  to  be  dominant.  A  law  of  nature  has  no  excep- 
tions. If  an  alleged  law  of  nature  has  exceptions  it  is  not  a  law.  If  it 
were  proved  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  earth  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  second  force  repels  bodies,  we  should  know  that  the  alleged 
law  of  gravity  is  not  a  law.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  neither  of  the 
alleged  therapeutic  laws  of  similars  or  of  dissimilars  is,  in  truth,  a  law. 
They  are  the  results  of  coincidence,  the  expressions  of  half  truths. 
Symptoms  are,  indeed,  but  the  surface- play  of  disease,  and  the  rational 
therapeutist  always  seeks  their  hidden  meaning.  The  conscientious 
phjrsician  refuses  to  practise  upon  homoeopathic,  allopathic,  or  any  other 
restricted  basis,  but  gleans  therapeutic  knowledge  from  all  sources,  guiding 
himself  as  far  as  may  be  by  the  light  of  reason  and  science,  but  hesitating 
not  to  go  beyond  into  the  region  of  the  unknown  and  uncertain  when 
distinctly  led  by  the  lantern  of  empiricism. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  remedies  are  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  thus  find  access  to  the  part  upon  which  they  act.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  them  to  be  so  placed  that  they  can  be  taken  into  the  blood- 
vessels. 

There  are  five  paths  of  entrance  for  medicines  into  the  circulation, — 
the  stomach,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  rectum,  the  skin,  and  the  lungs*  By 
far  the  most  frequently  employed  of  these  is  the  siamack.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  order  to  pass  rapidly  and  readily  into  the  absorbents,  medicines 
must  be  in  solution.  When  administered  by  the  stomach,  however,  it  is 
equally  plain  that  solubility  in  an  ordinary  menstruum,  such  as  water,  is 
not  a  sine  qud  nan,  since  the  varying  acidities,  alkalinities,  and  organic 
contents  of  the  alimentary  juices  give  to  them  a  solvent  power  far  above 
that  of  less  complex  and  varying  fluids.  Thus,  a  medicine  insoluble  in 
water  may  be  dissolved  by  the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice»  while  another 
drug  may  owe  its  activity  to  its  solution  by  the  alkalies  or  by  the  fatty 
matters  of  the  intestinal  fluids. 

The  dissolving  power  of  the  redai  fluids  is  very  slight  :  hence,  in  order 
to  act  efficiently,  medicines  when  given  by  the  rectum  must  be  in  solution 
or  be  readily  soluble.  Absorption,  moreover ^  does  not  occur  so  rapidly 
from  the  rectum  as  from  the  upper  bowel,  and  a  longer  time  is  therefore 
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needed  to  impress  the  system  in  this  wxy.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
medicines  are  thus  exhibited  to  obtain  peculiar  effects  more  or  less  local 
in  character.  Thus,  an  opium  suppository  is  given  in  dysentery,  or  to 
quiet  irritation  of  the  genito-urinary  organs. 

Medicines  which  are  thrown  into  the  sm^cmiaMUiims  tusue  are  said  to  be 
administered  hypodermically.  The  syrii^ie  employed  is  provided  with  a 
sharp  needle,  which  must  be  kept  scrupulously  dean  and  free  from  rust 
The  medicine  must  be  in  perfect  solution  and  not  too  irritating.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  of  exhilHtion  are  pnmiptness  and  certainty  of 
action.  If  twenty  minutes  be  required  for  the  absorption  of  a  certain 
medicine  from  the  stomach,  forty  minutes  will  be  usually  necessary  when 
it  is  exhibited  by  the  rectum,  and  five  minutes  when  it  b  thrown  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue.  The  objections  to  the  hypodermic  method  are,  first, 
the  danger  of  producing  local  inflanunadon  and  abscesses ;  second,  the 
possibility  of  throwing  the  whole  mass  direcdy  into  a  vein  and  having  it 
swept  in  concentrated  form  into  the  heart  or  nen'e-centres.  We  have  seen 
the  injection  of  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  followed  inside  of  a  minute 
by  complete  unconsciousness,  collapse,  arrest  of  respiration,  dropping  of 
the  jaw,  and  apparent  death.  The  danger  of  such  a  mischance  can  be 
greatly  lessened  by  withdrawing  the  point  of  the  needle  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  after  it  has  been  plunged  into  the  tissue.  The  local  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  hypodermic  injections  has  not  only  very  frequently  produced 
abscesses,  but  in  not  a  few  cases  has  caused  fatal  tetanus.  Excessive 
irritation  can  be  largely  prevented  by  certain  precautions,  but  there  are 
many  medicinal  substances  whose  hypodermic  employment  might  be  ad- 
vantageous were  they  not  too  irritant  for  such  use.  In  all  cases  solution 
must  be  complete,  and  if  the  medicinal  substance  be  of  such  nature  that 
it  is  liable  to  be  precipitated  by  alkalies,  an  excess  of  acid  should  be  pres- 
ent in  the  water  to  prevent  precipitation  by  the  juices  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
An  irritant  which  is  rapidly  taken  up  from  the  part  may  produce  at  first 
smarting  and  pain  without  creating  any  permanent  irritation,  but  a  small 
solid  particle  lying  in  the  cellular  tissue  is  almost  sure  to  cause  infUumna- 
tion  and  abscess.  All  hypodermic  injections  should,  therefore,  be  filtered 
before  being  used.  It  b  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  when  a  non- 
irritating  substance  is  employed,  that  the  injection  should  be  absolutely 
aseptic.  No  solution  which  has  undergone  any  decomposition  or  con- 
tains any  growth  should  be  used.  Ordinarily  the  solution  should  be 
freshly  made  with  boiled  water.  When  hypodermic  solutions  are  in- 
tended to  be  kept,  they  should  contain  five  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  glycerin  to  every  fifteen  minims,  which  is  the 
maximum  amount  that  should  be  injected  at  one  time.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  glycerin  will  throw  out  of  solution  most  of  the  alkaloids,  but 
when  solution  of  the  medicinal  substance  is  distinctly  favored  by  glycerin, 
as  is  the  case  with  extracts,  three  or  four  drops  of  the  glycerin  should  be 
added  to  the  hypodermic  solution.  If  the  injection  be  thrown  direcdy 
under  the  skin,  it  may,  by  raising  and  tearing  the  skin  from  its  attach- 
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ment,  so  interfere  with  the  supply  of  blood  as  to  cause  local  irritation. 
The  liquid  shouldj  therefore >  always  be  thrown  deeply  into  the  tissues, 
where  it  may  diffuse  itself. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  medicinal  principles  are  introduced 
through  the  skin,  although  the  only  one  in  common  use  is  the  application 
of  medicated  fatty  preparations,  either  with  or  without  friction.  Absorp- 
tion takes  place,  of  course,  most  rapidly  at  those  places  where  the  skin  is 
thinnest,— the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  espe- 
cially the  armpits.  Absorption  will  take  place  through  the  skin  from 
baths  so  slowly  that  medicated  baths  are  rarely  used,  except  for  their 
local  influence  on  the  skin*  Formerly,  medicines  were  sometimes  ex- 
hibited by  placing  them  on  blistered  surfaces,  beneath  the  raised  cuticle  ; 
at  present  this  cftdermic  method  is  very  rarely  employed. 

In  order  for  a  medicine  to  be  absorbed  through  the  lungs  it  must  be 
vapor izabic  at  the  body  temperature,  and  not  too  irritant  to  be  inhaled. 

For  iocai  purposes  medicines  are  applied  to  various  parts, — to  the 
3kin>  ear,  nares,  fauces,  stomach,  larynx,  lungs,  rectum,  vagina,  urethra, 
etc.  For  the  last  three,  liquid  preparations  known  as  mjeciionSy  or  solid 
ones  known  as  suppositories,  or,  in  case  of  the  urethra,  as  toug^ies^  or 
sometimes  as  urethrai  supposiiories^  are  employed. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  local  applications  to  the  respiratory  organs, 
aiovdzatiofi  is  very  commonly  practised.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  are  in 
use,  but  the  principle  in  all  of  them  is  the  same.  A  rapid  current  of  air, 
or  of  steam,  is  forcibly  ejected  from  a  horizontal  pipe,  through  a  capillary 
orifice,  direcUy  across  a  similar  opening  in  a  vertical  tube  The  rush  of 
the  vapor  over  this  second  orifice  forms  a  vacuum  ;  the  fluid  into  which 
the  base  of  the  vertical  tube  is  set,  rushing  up  to  fill  this,  is  sucked  or 
di^wn  out  through  the  orifice,  and  as  it  emerges  is  broken  into  a  fine 
spray,  and  is  carried  along  by  the  current  of  air  or  steam  into  a  mouth- 
piece, at  which  sits  the  patient.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  in  this  way 
we  are  able  to  carry  medicinal  substances  not  merely  into  the  larynx,  but 
into  the  lungs  themselves.  Volatile  medicines  vaporized  by  heat  are  also 
sometimes  employed  in  the  treatment  of  lung  affections. 

There  are  various  classes  of  agencies  which  so  modify  the  action  ol 
drugs  as  to  necessitate  their  consideration.  Such  are  disease,  climate, 
habit,  temperament,  idiosyncrasies,  sex,  age,  time  of  administration,  and 
emotions. 

Disease  often  fortifies  the  system  against  the  action  of  remedies,  so 
that  the  dose  has  to  be  greatly  increased  to  obtain  perceptible  effects. 
Thus,  pain  or  delirium  tremens  will  interfere  gready  with  the  production 
of  narcotism  by  opium,  Disease  may  altogether  prevent  the  action  of  a 
remedy.  In  all  these  cases  two  rules  should  never  be  lost  sight  of :  first, 
never  give  the  medicine  in  such  doses  as  would  in  health  cause  death  ; 
second,  always  be  sure,  before  giving  large  amounts,  that  the  remedy 
will  not  make  matters  worse  (as  a  drastic  in  intussusception). 

Clifmtie,  by  producing  physical  habits  or  tendencies  in  the  patient^ 
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often  greatly  influences  the  proper  selection  and  dose  of  remedies.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  great  consumption  of  qulaine  in  malarial 
regions  as  an  example, 
B  Hkbit—inciuding  mode  of  Hfe — seems  to  alter,  as  it  were,  the  very 
constitution  of  man.  Not  only  does  it  g:ive  type  to  disease,  by  producing 
habitual  plethora,  or  its  opposite,  but  it  also  fortifies  against  the  action  of 
single  remedies^  or  whole  classes  of  them.  Thus,  in  the  opium-eater,  a 
dose  sufficiently  large  to  kill  an  ordinary  man  serves  only  to  gratify  the 
cravings  of  appetite.  Again,  a  man  accustomed  to  one  narcotic,  as  alco- 
hol or  opium,  los^,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  his  susceptibility  to  all 
narcotic  influence  ;  and  the  patient  whose  bowels  require  daily  to  be  moved 
by  a  catliartic  finds  that  he  reacts  more  and  more  slowly  to  medicines  of 
that  dass.  Again,  a  nervous  system  blunted  by  exposure  and  toil  in  the 
open  air  is  far  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  remedies,  and  requires 
laiger  doses  to  influence  it,  than  does  the  delicate  organization  of  a  woman 
weakened  by  indolence  and  luxury* 

Temperaments  are  peculiarities  of  oi^anization  characterizing  classes 
of  individuals  ;  tdiosyncrasies^  peculiarities  belonging  to  single  Individuals. 
This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  discuss  the  subject  of  temperaments,  but  it  is 
allowable  to  state  that  while  xh^pMegmaiu:  person  is  no  more  easily  moved 
by  medicinal  than  by  other  agencies,  the  nerv^ms  individual  answers  as 
quickly  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  Idiosyncrasies  seem  at  present  to  be 
beyond  law.  They  are  often  very  remarkable,  and  a  knowledge  of  them 
is  most  important  for  the  practitioner*  Thus,  a  relative  of  the  authors'  is 
thrown  into  the  most  alarming  fainting-fits  by  eating  even  so  much  butter 
as  would  be  ordinarily  used  as  a  dressing  for  vegetables  at  dinner.  Some 
persons  are  poisoned  by  the  slightest  touch  of  turpentine,  others  are 
frightfully  salivated  by  a  mere  particle  of  a  mercurial.  These  idiosyncra* 
sies  are  numerous,  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  are  often  very  important : 
hence  the  necessity,  in  prescribing  for  an  unfamiliar  patient,  of  always 
asking  as  to  hb  or  her  peculiarities. 

•  Sex  modifies  all  diseases  connected  with  the  organs  or  the  process  of 
generation,  but  it  also  does  more.  Woman  is  more  impressible,  less 
robust,  with  less  power  of  resisting  ejcternal  agencies,  than  is  man.  Con- 
sequently, the  dose  for  her  should,  as  a  rule,  be  less  than  that  for  him.  It 
is  needless  to  remark  here  at  length  on  the  necessity  lor  abstinence  from 
strongly  perturbing  remedies  during  pregnancy  or  at  menstrual  periods. 

tA^e,  of  course,  modifies  materially  the  dose.  The  rule  of  Yoimg, 
the  one  which  is  the  most  practical  and  generally  useful,  is  to  add  twelve 
to  the  age  and  divide  the  age  by  the  result.  Thus,  a  child  one  year  old 
would  require  one- thirteenth,  one  three  years  old  three-fifteenths,  of  the 
amount  necessary  for  an  adult.* 

m 

^       •  Clarke's  rule  ( Boston  Med.  and  Sur^.Joum,^  187a)  is  loo  cumbersome  for  ordinary 
purposes.    It  is  based  upon  TelaUve  weights. 

"  Assuming  the  average  weight  of  an  adult  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  for 
H  whom  an  appropriate  dose  is  i,  or  one  drachm,  the  dose  of  most  medicines  must  be  is- 
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Purgatives  should  usually  be  given  to  children  in  larger,  narcotics  in 
much  smaller,  doses  than  are  called  for  by  Young's  rule. 

Time  of  Adminisiraiion. — ^ Absorption  takes  place  most  rapidly  in  an 
empty  stomach,  and  consequently,  when  rapidity  of  action  is  desired,  the 
medicine  should  be  given  under  such  circumstances.  Thus,  a  purgative 
acts  soonest  when  given  before  breakfast  Substances  which  are  irritating 
to  the  stomach  should  always  be  administered  not  only  properly  diluted, 
but  also  when  the  viscus  is  filled  by  a  mass  of  food,  which  may  serve  still 
further  to  lessen  their  concentration.  Hence  such  remedies  as  iodine  and 
arsenic  are  preferably  exhibited  after  meals.  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever a  remedy  is  especially  intended  to  act  on  the  raucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  it  should  be  given  when  the  viscus  is  empty.  Again,  some 
drugs,  such  as  iron,  are  best  dissolved  by  the  acid  gastric  juice,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  place  them  in  the  stomach  after  eating, 
when  the  process  of  digestion  is  most  vigorous. 

Menial  Em&H<m,— Space  is  wanting  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  influ- 
ence of  the  imagination  upon  the  action  of  remedies,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  delightful  book  of  Tuke  for  illustrations.  Suffice  it  to 
state  that  a  positive  announcement  that  a  remedy  will  have  a  certain  effect 
has  often  a  most  remarkable  influence  in  producing  that  effect,  especially 
on  persons  of  nervous  organization  and  of  not  too  great  culture  to  have 
faith.  We  have  given  a  hypodermic  injection  of  a  grain  of  morphine  to  a 
man,  inducing  a  degree  of  hypnotism,  and  the  next  day,  doubling  the  size 
of  the  injection  but  withdrawing  all  morphine,  have  caused  a  much  more 
intense  efiect. 


On  the  Art  of  Prescribing  Medicines. — ^In  the  practical  use  of 
remedies,  very  much  depends  upon  the  methods  of  their  combination, 
and*  so  far  as  concerns  the  reputation  of  the  physician,  no  little  impor- 
tance is  to  be  attached  to  the  mere  prescription- writing.  The  recipes  of 
the  master  are  very  widely  seen^  and  he  who  is  incorrect  in  the  grammar 
or  spelling  of  his  English  or  Latin,  or  departs  without  reason  from  the 
tradiltonal  forms,  lays  himself  open  to  ridicule,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  damaging,  A  crooked,  bad  chirography  is  ihe  traditional  mark  of 
literary  fame  ;  but  absolute  plainness  should  be  a  sute  gud  nan  in  the 
writer  of  prescriptions.  This  should  also  apply  to  abbreviations  :  these 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  not  only  to  be  readily  made  out,  but  also 
to  be  so  evident  as  to  aflord  no  shelter  to  the  apothecary  whose  careless- 
ness has  led  to  serious  error.  In  the  case  of  alkaloids  and  other  powerful 
remedies,  the  chief  name  at  least  should  be  written  in  full.     In  writing 

irreased  or  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  patient  to  that  number  ci 
pounds.  This  proportion  Is  represented  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  patient's 
weight  and  whose  denominator  is  tsp.  It  a  child  at  birth  weighs  six  pounds,  the  appro- 
priate dose  for  it  would  be  ifo,  or  A  ;  if  it  wei^tis  ten  pounds,  ^,  or  ^.  A  child  two 
years  old,  weighing  twenty  pounds*  would  require  ^,  or  about  \  of  an  adtiU  dose;  or, 
more  precisely,  ^Ijt.  A  person 
1 H  of  ^11  average  adult  dose." 
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the  prescription^  all  the  ingredients  should  first  be  put  down,  then  the 
number  of  doses  should  be  decided  upon,  and  the  individual  amounts  of 
each  substance  marked  st^rmiim.  It  is  a  very  good  custom  always  to 
place  first  upon  the  list  the  strongest  of  the  drugs  employed. 

The  art  of  combining  remedies  is  not  a  difficult  one  ;  but  in  practice 
certain  principles  should  not  be  lost  sight  of-  Chief  of  these  are,  to  pre- 
scribe as  few  remedies  as  possible,  and  to  use  no  powerful  drug  without  a 
very  distinct  idea  of  what  it  is  intended  to  do.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to 
give  a  powerful  remedy  in  increasing  doses  until  its  physiological  efiect  is 
produced,  it  should  always  be  given  by  itself.  Thus,  it  may  be  nece^ary 
to  give  arsenic  so  as  to  impress  the  system,  at  the  same  time  that  iron  is 
indicated  ;  but  the  two  remedies  should  be  given  separately,  so  that  the 
dose  of  either  can  be  increased  or  diminished  independently  of  the  other. 

The  principles  oi  combination,  formulated  below,  were  long  ago  enun- 
ciated by  Paris,  but  are  to-day  as  imperative  as  ever.  Medicines  are 
combined, — 

First  To  augment,  correct,  or  modify  the  action  of  a  medicine. 
Thus,  purgatives  act  much  more  kindly  when  a  number  of  them  are 
united  together.  The  chief  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  as  different 
remedies  afiect  different  portions  of  the  gut,  the  whole  intestine  is  best 
reached  by  a  union  of  tlie  diverse  substances.  It  may  take  an  intense 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  purge  as  actively  as  does  a  miM 
irritation  of  both  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular  coat. 

There  are  powerful  medicines  which  act  similarly  upon  some  parts  of 
the  organism,  but  dissimilarly  upon  other  parts.  By  combining  such 
remedies  powerful  effects  can  be  obtained  at  the  points  where  the  two 
lines  of  acdon  cross  each  other,  without  influencing  to  a  great  extent 
other  portions  of  the  system.  Thus,  chloral  produces  sleep  by  its  action 
upon  the  brain,  and  also  has  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  heart,  but  none 
upon  the  intestinal  tract  Morphine  acts  upon  the  brain,  and  does  not 
influence  the  heart,  but  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  intestinal  tract. 
By  combining  chloral  and  morphine  we  get  an  overwhelming  conjoined 
influence  upon  the  brain  in  producing  sleep  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance of  the  heart  and  of  the  intestinal  tract 

Secondij.  To  obtain  the  joint  action  of  two  or  more  diverse  remedies. 
Thus,  in  a  cough  mixture,  morphine  may  be  included  to  quiet  the  cough, 
while  ipecacuanha  and  squill  (in  accordance  with  the  first  principle)  are 
added  to  affect  the  mucous  membrane.  The  application  of  this  principle 
requires  caution,  or  the  practitioner  will  be  led  into  tliat  chief  abomina- 
tion, polypharmacy.  It  is  worse  than  futile  to  attempt  to  prescribe  for 
every  symptom.  It  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  disorder  or  the  under- 
stratum of  bodily  condition  which  must  be  sought  out  and  prescribed  for 
simply. 

Thirdly.  To  obtain  a  special  combination  which  is  really  a  new 
remedy,  or  which  experience  has  shown  acts  almost  as  a  new  remedy. 
Thus,  when  to  potassium  iodide  in  solution  corrosive  sublimate  is  added, 
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2.  new  chemical  compound  is  formed,  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  of  great  value  in  syphilitic  diseases.  Griffith's  antihectic  mixture 
is  another  instance  of  the  use  of  chemical  changes,  the  pro  to  carbonate 
of  iron  being  formed  out  of  the  sulphate  of  the  metal  and  the  carbonate 
of  potassium.  In  the  famous  Dover's  powder  no  chemical  change  occurs, 
but  the  ordinary  action  of  opium  upon  the  skin  is  so  enhanced  that  the 
combination  may  be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  new  remedy. 

Fourthly.  To  afford  a  suitable  form.  Thus,  acacia  is  added  to  make 
an  emulsion,  or  confection  of  rose  to  make  a  pill  In  the  choice  of 
excipients,  care  should  be  exercised  to  select  a  substance  free  from  medi- 
cal properties,  having  no  chemical  incompatibility  with  the  medicinal 
agent»  and  of  suitable  physical  character.  Bread-crumbs  often  make  a 
good  basis  for  pills  ;  but  with  silver  nitrate  they  are  chemically  incom- 
patible, on  account  of  the  chlorides  in  them.  When  writing  a  prescrip- 
tion»  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  use  such  excipients  that  the 
combination  shall  not  only  be  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  also  as  little  repul- 
sive to  the  palate  as  may  be.  Whenever  possible,  the  pill  form  should  be 
employed  with  bJtter  or  disagreeable  medicines.  The  pill  may  be  readily 
coated  with  silver-foil ;  tonic  pills  may  be  coated  with  iron  by  shaking  or 
rolling  them  in  ferri  pulvis  while  soft  and  sticky.  Sugar-coated  pills  and 
**  compressed  pills"  are  liable  to  get  so  hard  and  insoluble  that  their  use 
requires  caution.  In  regard  to  mixtures,  flavoring  oils  should  be  freely 
used,  and  the  power  of  glycerin  to  conceal  the  disagreeable  taste  of  many 
substances  should  be  remembered.  Whenever  practicable,  nauseous 
medicines  should  be  given  in  capsules.  These  occur  in  two  forms.  Hard 
capsules  are  prepared  lo  be  filled  extemporaneously.  They  can  be  made 
large  enough  to  hold  ten  minims,  although  this  size  cannot  be  easily  swal- 
lowed by  every  person  without  a  little  training.  The  soft,  flexible  cap- 
sules are  filled  by  the  manufacturing  chemists.  They  can  be  readily 
swallowed  by  most  persons  up  to  the  size  of  one  drachm.  Not  only  may 
solid  preparations  be  given  in  capsules,  but  also  essential  oils,  volatile 
liquids,  fixed  oils,  and  fluid  extracts  ;  indeed,  almost  any  liquid  the  dose 
of  which  is  not  too  large. 

InmrnpatibiUties. — In  combining  remedies,  the  subject  of  incompati- 
biliti^  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  kinds  of  incompatibilities  are 
two  in  number, — physiological  and  chemical.  The  first  of  these  it  would 
require  large  space  to  discuss  fully,  and  any  one  familiar  with  the  text  of 
the  book,  if  possessed  of  the  slightest  reasoning  powers,  can  readily  make 
all  necessary  deductions. 

In  many  works  on  materia  medica  long  lists  of  chemical  incompati- 
biliti^  are  given  in  the  accounts  of  individual  drugs.  These  lists  have 
seemed  to  us  useless,  as  we  have  never  met  with  a  student  who  could  com- 
mit and  retain  them.  Moreover,  they  contain  so  much  matter  of  no 
practical  use  that  the  valuable  portion  is  hidden  from  sight.  A  certain 
amount  of  chemical  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  student,  ^nd  is  not  to  be 
taught  in  a  book  like  the  present.     He  who  would  ignorantly  combine 
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Bulphunc  acid  and  a  carbonate  needs  to  restudy  his  chemical  text- book- 
All  that  we  shall  do  here  is  to  point  out  certain  principles  and  a  few  especial 
reactions.     The  following^  rules  may  serve  for  a  guide  : 

Sohi6ie  sails  which  can  by  mutual  decomposition  form  an  insoluble 
compound  will  undergo  such  decomposition  when  they  meet  in  solution, 
and  will  precipitate »  unless  in  some  very  rare  instances,  in  which  a  double 
salt  is  formed. 

SoiubU  saits  which  are  not  capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  salt  never 
precipitate,  and  rarely  undergo  decomposition,  when  they  meet  in  solu- 
tion. 

Mineral  «iiVfj  decompose  salts  of  the  weaker  (carbonic,  acetic,  etc.) 
acida,  and  form  ethers  with  alcohol  and  alcoholic  preparations, 

Aikalks  precipitate  the  alkaloids  and  the  soluble  non<alkaline  metallic 
salts. 

Giuc&sides^  such  as  santonin  and  colocynthin,  should  not  be  prescribed 
with  free  acids  or  emulsin. 

Tannic  acid  and  all  substances  containing  it  are  incompatible  with 
alkaloids  and  glucosides  and  drugs  containing  them,  with  albumin  and 
gelatin,  with  most  soluble  metallic  salts  used  tn  medicines. 

Iodine  and  iodides  are  incompatible  with  the  alkaloids  and  the  sub- 
stances containing  them,  as  well  as  with  most  soluble  metallic  salts.  The 
potassium  iodide  *  should  always  be  prescribed  alone,  or  only  in  com- 
bination with  corrosive  sublimate  (with  which  it  forms  a  double  salt}»  or 
with  iodine  itself. 

Tindurcs  and  other  akokolic  preparations  containing  resin  precipitate 
the  latter  when  water  is  added. 

Silver  nitrate  should  always  be  prescribed  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  opium  or  extract  of  hyoscyamus  only.  Most  vegetable  extracts  de- 
compose it,  and  with  creosote  it  is  said  to  make  an  explosive  compound. 

Corrosive  suMimate  is  incompatible  with  almost  everything,  and  should 
be  given  in  simple  syrup  :  even  the  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  is  said 
to  decompose  it. 

Syrup  of  sguiii^  containing  acetic  acid,  b  incompatible  with  ammonium 
carbonate,  but  not  with  the  chloride. 

Lead  acetate  and  subacetaie  are  incompatible  with  almost  everything, 
but  are  nevertheless  frequendy  used  in  lotion  with  opium,  the  insoluble 
compound  formed  being  therapeutically  active. 

Vegetable  infusions  are  generally  incompatible  with  metallic  salts. 

Classification. — This  book  has  been  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  directly  hereafter  set  forth.  Some  of  the  families  as  here 
defined  are  not  thoroughly  natural,  but  most  of  the  gjoups  have  much  of 
unity  in  themselves  and  of  propriety  in  their  relations.     Thus,  antispas* 


*  Death  has  refiuhed  from  a  prescription  cantaining  strychnine  and  potassium  iodide 
all  the  alkaloid  being  lateen  at  the  last  dose. 
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modics  are  little  better  than  a  heap  ol  incongruities,  but  delirifactents  are 
singularly  united  together  and  opposed  to  somnifacients,  while  anti- 
periodicSj  perhaps,  ought  to  be  merged  in  the  alteratives,  with  which 
through  arsenic  they  are  closely  related. 

Division  L — Systemic  Remedies,  substances  which  act  on  the 
solid  or  fluid  tissues  of  the  body. 

Division  IL— Extraneous  Remedies,  substances  which  are  em- 
ployed to  act  on  secretions^  excretions,  or  other  liquid  or  solid  bodies 
which  are  not  human  tissues. 

SYSTEMIC  REMEDIES. 

Class  L — General  Remedies,  drugs  which  affect  the  tissues  of  the 
body  generally  or  such  organized  systems  as  reach  all  portions  of  the 
body. 

Order  I, — Nervines,  drugs  which  affect  the  nervous  system. 

Order  II. — Cardiants,  drugs  which  affect  the  circulation. 

Order  III.^ — Nutrianis^  drugs  which  affect  the  nutritive  movement 

of  the  body. 

NERVINES, 

A.  Medicines  which  act  on  the  cerebrum. 

B.  Medicines  which  act  on  the  lower  or  neuro- muscular  apparatus. 


Family  \. — Antispasmodics,  feeble  cerebral  stimulants  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  relief  of  minor  spasms  and  other  nervous  symptoms,  the 
result  of  insufficient  nerve- power. 

Family  IL — An^stheiics^  drugs  which  are  used  for  the  production  of 
anesthesia. 

Family  III. — S&mni/adenis,  drugs  which  when  in  sufficient  doses 
produce  deep  sleep  without  delirium. 

Family  IV. — Deiiri/acieniSy  drugs  which  when  in  sufficient  doses 
produce  delirium,  followed  by  stupor. 


Familv  V,^ — Exciio-motars,   drugs  which    produce  violent  tetanic 
spasms. 

Family  VL — Depresso-moiors^  drugs  which  cause  paralysis. 

CARDIANTS. 

Family  I, — Cardiac  SiimuianiSt  drugs  which  incr^ise  the  arterial 

pressure. 

Family  II. — Cardiac  Depressants ^  drugs  which  lower  the  arterial 

pressure. 

NUTRIANTS. 

Family  L  — Astringents,  drugs  which  calf  into  exercise  the  vital  func- 
tioa  of  contractility. 
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Family  II. — Tonics^  drugs  which  so  influence  nutrition  as  to  increase 
the  reconstruction  or  upbuilding  of  the  tissue  or  tissues  concerned. 

Family  III. — Alteratives ^  drugs  which  so  modify  nutrition  as  to  over- 
come certain  chronic  pathological  processes. 

Family  IV. — Antiperiodics,  drugs  which  so  modify  nutrition  as  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  malarial  poisoning. 

Family  V. — Antipyretics^  drugs  which  so  modify  nutrition  as  to  over- 
come febrile  movements. 

Class  II. — Local  Remedies,  drugs  which  afiect  one  organ  or  appa- 
ratus more  or  less  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  body. 

Family      I. — Stomachics,^  Family  VIII. — Oxytocics, 

Ih— Emetics,  *'  IX,— Irritants. 

III.— Cathartics,  *'  X,—Escharotics, 

YV,— 'Diuretics,  **  XL— Demulcents, 

V,— Diaphoretics,  **  XIL— Emollients, 

VI,— Expectorants,  **  Xlll,—Protectives, 
VII.  — Emmenagogues, 

EXTRANEOUS  REMEDIES. 

Family     I. — Antacids.  Family  IV. — Absorbents, 

U.— Anthelmintics,  *'         V ,— Disinfectants, 

111.— Digestants. 

*  The  definitions  are  not  given  in  these  families,  as  they  are  old  and  well  known  and 
their  names  show  the  reader  to  what  organs  each  applies.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  family  siomachics  contains  drugs  which  are  used  simply  as  stimulants  to  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  including,  therefore,  Simple  Bitters^  so  called,  and  Aromaiics, 


DIVISION    I.— SYSTEMIC    REMEDIES. 

CLASS  I.— GENERAL  REMEDIES. 

ORDER   I.— NERVINES. 


FAMILY  I.— ANTISPASMODICS. 

Under  the  name  of  Antispas^m&dics  are  grouped  in  this  treatise  a 
number  of  medicines  generally  of  very  feeble  powers,  but  of  frequent  use. 
In  certain  conditions  of  the  nervous  system — conditions  associated  with 
weakness  rather  than  with  simple  depression— the  nerve-centres  appeaxto 
be  more  susceptible  than  is  normal  to  external  impressions,  as  well  as  to 
those  impulses  which  originate  in  the  cerebral  centres  themselves  and  are 
connected  with  the  emotions.  As  a  result  of  this  state,  various  symptoms 
arise,  of  trifling  import,  but  often  apparently  severe,  and  always  annoying. 
Such  symptoms,  in  their  mildest  form,  constitute  the  state  of  unrest  known 
as  nervmisness  ;  in  their  severer  type  they  may  rise  in  intensity  up  to  the 
wildest  convulsion  of  hysteria.  It  is  in  this  class  of  affections  that  the  so- 
called  antispasmodics  are  useful.  As  the  condition  which  they  relieve  is 
always  associated  with  weakness,  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  "nerve- 
stimulants."  In  regard  to  most  of  them  there  is  but  little  evidence  of 
their  increasing  power  or  functional  activity  when  administered  to  healthy 
individuals.  Some  of  them  act  slightly  upon  the  circulation  when  given 
in  very  large  doses,  and  a  few  when  administered  as  freely  as  possible  in- 
duce slight  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  vertigo  ;  but,  except  camphor  and 
Hoffmann's  anodyne,  none  are  capable  of  producing  serious  poisoning. 
As  any  theory  of  the  method  in  which  the  hysterical  convulsion  originates 
—of  its  immediate  causes  and  the  mechanism  of  its  production^would, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  be  at  best  but  an  ingenious  speculation,  the 
safest  plan  in  regard  to  the  action  of  drugs  belonging  to  the  class  now 
under  consideration  is  to  accept  the  teachings  of  clinical  experience  as  to 
facts,  and  to  avoid  theorizing  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  results  are  brought 

about, 

MOSCHUS—M^SK.     U.  S. 

A  highly  odorous,  unctuous  substance,  obtained  from  the  glands  situ- 
ated just  in  front  of  the  preputial  orifice  of  the  Moschus  nioscliiferus,  or 
musk-deer  of  Thibet,     The  genuine  musk-sac  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
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imitations  of  it  by  the  hairs  being  arranged  concentrically  around  a  minute 
orifice.     As  it  occurs  in  commercej  musk  is  very  greatly  adulterated. 

Physiological  Action. — Musk  appears  to  act  upon  the  nervous 
system  simply  as  a  mild  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Jorg  and  Sundelin 
have  experimented  with  it  upon  healthy  men  with  somewhat  contradictory 
results.  According  to  the  first- named  observer,  twenty  grains  of  it  induce 
exhilaration  without  lassitude,  but,  according  to  the  latter  authorityj  may 
cause  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  lassitude.  Both  observers  noted  a  slight 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

Therapeutics. — Musk  is  at  present  very  little  used,  but  it  is  strongly 
recommended  by  some  of  the  older  writers  in  various  spasmodic  affec* 
tions,  especially  in  hysterical  convuisiom.  In  hia:mtgh  it  has  been  con- 
sidered a  specific.  In  our  experience,  in  the  crbis  of  low  fevers  when  the 
symptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion  are  extreme  and  threaten  death,  musk 
b  a  very  valuable  remedy.  Thus,  in  advanced  typhoid  fever  a  condition 
sometimes  develops  in  which  the  pulse  is  exceedingly  feeble,  and  the  tem- 
perature has  a  tendency  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  but  yields  almost  imme- 
diately to  the  use  of  coldj  only,  however,  to  remount  as  soon  as  the  cold 
is  withdrawn.  We  have  seen  musk  at  such  time  control  the  temperature, 
steady  the  pulse,  and  apparendy  save  life.  In  other  cases  of  advanced 
fevers  the  powers  of  the  system  entirely  give  outj  and  the  patient  passes 
into  a  condition  of  collapse,  with  subnormal  temperature,  and  mayhap 
coma-vigil  :  this  state  we  have  also  seen  relieved  by  musk.  Originally 
recommended  by  Trousseau  in  the  ataxic  pneumonia  of  drunkards, 
musk  may  be  a  useful  remedy  in  any  forms  of  adynamic  pneumonia  when 
there  is  wild  or  muttering  delirium.  From  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  musk 
(the  best  attainable)  must  be  given  at  a  dose,  preferably  by  rectal  injection, 
suspended  in  mucilage.  The  efiect  of  the  single  dose  lasts  about  six 
hours.  The  dose  of  the  Tincture  of  Musk  (Tinctura  Moschi — five 
per  cent,  U.  S, )  is  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (4-8  Cc). 


VALERIANA— VALERIAN.    U.  S, 

The  root  of  the  Valeriana  ofhcinalis,  an  herbaceous  perennial  of 
Europe.  It  consists  of  a  short,  yellowish- white  rhizome,  with  numerous 
fibrous  roots,  of  a  bitter  taste  and  peculiar  odor.  Valerian  depends  for 
its  activity  upon  a  volatile  oil  and  the  valerianic  acid  which  it  contains. 

Physiological  Properties.— The  physiological  action  of  valerian 
is  very  feeble.  The  extraordinary  excitement  which  it  produces  in  cats  is 
probably  due  to  a  suggestive  odor  rather  than  to  any  direct  influence. 
Large  doses  of  valerianic  acid  cause  in  rabbits  some  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  and  respiration,  followed  by  lessened  frequency  of  these  functions 
and  general  lassitude.  Enormous  doses  may  produce  a  fatal  gastro -en- 
teritis. According  to  Butte,  ^  the  extract  of  valerian  has  a  pronounced 
efiect  in  checking  the  destruction  of  glucose  in  the  blood. 

Upon  man,  very  large  doses  (sii  to  giv)  are  said  to  produce  a  feeling 
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ol  varmlh  in  the  stomach  and  quickening  ol  the  pulscj  followed  by  nausea, 
vomiting  J  and  colicky  pains. 

Theiiapeutics, — Valerian  b  useful  in  the  state  of  unrest  familiarly 
known  as  tiervoumess,  is  much  used  in  the  minor  disturbances  of  hysteria, 
and  has  been  employed,  though  with  little  advantage,  in  mania  a poiu 
and  adynamic  delirium  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  powerful  drugs.  The 
dose  of  the  fluid  ejctract  (Fluidextractum  Valerianae,  U.  S,)  is 
one  fluidrachm  (4  Cc)  ;  of  the  ammoniated  tincture  (Tinctura  Vale- 
rianic: Ammoniata — ^twenty  per  cenL,  U,  S.)j  one  to  three  fiuidrachms  ; 
of  the  simple  tincture  (Tinctura  Valeriana — twenty  per  cent ,  U.  S, ). 
one  to  three  fluidrachms  (4-T0  C.c). 

Am  MONTI  Valeras.  U.  S,  — Amm&nium  valerate  or  Ammoftium 
valerianaie,  a  white  salt  in  quadrangular  plates,  effloresces  in  a  dry  and  deli- 
quesces in  a  moist  atmosphere,  has  the  odor  of  valerianic  add  and  a  sharp, 
sweetish  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL  According  to 
W.  E.  Parke,*  it  produces  in  the  frog  convulsions  followed  by  general 
paralysis,  both  the  convulsions  and  the  palsy  being  of  spinal  origin,  and 
also  is  capable  by  local  contact  of  killing  any  of  the  higher  nen.'e- tissues. 
These  effects  are  probably  due  to  the  ammonia,  and  throw  no  light  upon 
the  therapeutic  action  of  the  drug^  which  is  about  equivalent  to  valerian, 
but  sometimes  has  especial  usefulness  in  nervmis  headache.  Dose,  ten 
grains  (0.65  Gm, ),  generally  administered  in  the  fonn  of  an  elixir. 

Valvl.^  Valerianic  acid  DtmeiAy/amid. — This  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  pun- 
gent, acrid  taste,  which  has  been  physiologically  investigated  by  Kionka,*  who  states 
that  it  produces  cerebral  excitement ^  attended  with  convulsions,  followed  in  the 
cold-blooded  animals  by  general  paralysis ;  the  convylsions  probably  being  of 
cerebral  origin  since  there  is  no  increased  reflex  aclivit>\  It  is  said  primarily  to 
increase  the  blood-pressure  slightly,  probably  by  contracting  the  blood-vessels, 
but  to  have  little  action  upon  the  heart  or  respiration.  I^ocally  it  is  somewhat 
irritant,  but  may  be  given  in  a  four  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  and  has  been  used 
widi  success,  in  hysiaricai  vonuling^  neurasthenia^  hysteria,  and  similar  neuroses. 

Dose,  four  to  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day,  preferably  administered  with  an 
equal  amount  of  tallow  in  gelatin  capsules. 

VALiDOL.'-This  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  a  mild  pleasant  smell  and  a  slightly 
bitter  taste ;  said  to  contain  thirty  per  cent,  of  menthol  combined  cheniicatly  with 
seventy  per  cent,  of  valerianic  acid.  It  was  originally  proposed  by  Schwersenski  * 
in  the  treatment  of  pruritic,  gastralg'ia^  cofyza^  and  various  mucous  inflamma- 
tions, and  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  migraine,  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and  other 
neuroses.  Other  clinicians  have  commented  favorably  ufion  the  drug  as  an  ami* 
emetic  and  stomachic.  It  is  stated  to  be  chiefly  elim.inated  in  ihe  urine,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  peculiar  odor.  Dose,  five  to  twenty  drops ;  locally,  a  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cem.  ointment  is  recommended. 

Vaiidotum  camphoraium  is  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  camphor  m  validol, 

ASAFCETIDA— ASAFETIDA.     U.  S* 

An  exudation  obtained  by  incising  the  living  root  of  the  Ferula  fce- 
tida,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  Afghanistan.  It  occurs  mostly  in  ir- 
regular opaque  masses  of  a  dull  yellowish  or  pinkish  brown,  white  when 
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freshly  broken ^  of  a  bitter  acrid  taste  antl  a  strong  garlicky  odor.  Asa- 
letida  is  composed  chiefly  of  gum  and  resin,  but  its  properties  are  in  great 
part  due  to  the  volatile  oil,  of  which  it  contains  from  3.5  to  4.5  per  cent. 

Physiological  Action. ^ — When  taken  into  the  stomach,  asafetida 
acts  as  a  local  stimulant  and  cartninativej  and  on  this  account  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  East  used  as  a  condiment*  The  oil  is  without  doubt  absorbed. 
The  evidence  as  to  its  acdon  upon  healthy  men  is  both  scanty  and  con- 
tradictory. Thus,  while  M.  Pidoux  took  half  an  ounce  in  a  single  dose 
without  perceptible  effects  other  than  to  render  his  secretions  horribly 
offensive  for  two  days,  Jorg  and  his  disciples  found  that  in  twenty-grain 
doses  it  produced  gastric  uneasiness  and  pain  with  alvine  dejecdons,  in- 
creased the  pulse- frequency  and  animal  warmth,  quickened  the  respira- 
tion, and  caused  headache,  giddiness,  and  erotic  excitement. 

Therapeutics. — Asafedda  is  the  most  efficient  of  the  antispasmodics, 
and  may  often  advantageously  be  substituted  for  valerian  in  fuiuUmtal 
spasm,  in  hysteria,  and  in  nervousness.  It  differs  from  valerian  in  having 
a  much  more  decided  action  upon  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  an 
excellent  carminaiive^  and  in  the  form  of  injection  is  constandy  used  for 
the  relief  of  tympaniies.  It  is  valuable  in  dyspepsia,  with  flatulent  colic 
and  costiveness,  of  the  aged  or  hysterical.  As  a  stimidaiing  expecto- 
rant and  antispasmodic,  it  is  useful  in  who&ping-c&ugk  and  in  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh,  especially  in  old  people  with  an  asthmatic  tendency. 
In  infantile  convulsions,  in  infantile  colic,  and  in  flatnlettt  constipation, 
asafetida  enemata  (f^ii  to  f^ss  of  milk)  are  useful  and  harmless. 

Dose. — Dose  of  the  Pills  of  Asafetida  (PiluljE  AsAFcETiDiEj  U.  S, 
three  grains  each),  two  to  four;  of  the  mixture  or  milk  of  asafetida 
(Emulsum  AsAFcETiDv'E — four  per  cent.,  U.  S.),  half  to  one  fluidounce 
(15*30  C.C.),  or  for  injections,  one  to  eight  flutdounces  (30-240  C.c)  ,* 
of  the  tincture  (Tinctura  AsafcetidjC— twenty  per  cent,  U.  S.),  half 
to  one  fluidrachm  (2—4  C,c,  ). 


SPIRITUS   ^THERIS   CO MPOSITUS-^COM POUND   SPIRIT   OF 

ETHER.     U.  3. 

Hoffmann* s  Anodyne  consists  of  325  parts  (by  volume)  of  ether,  650 
parts  of  alcohol,  and  25  parts  of  ethereal  oil.  It  is  a  colorless,  inflam- 
mable liquid,  of  an  aromatic,  ethereal  odor,  and  a  burning,  slightly 
sweetish  taste<  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.S15.  SpiRITUS  j€^thekts,  U.S., 
which  contains  no  ethereal  oil,  is  often  improperly  sold  under  the  name  of 
HofTmann's  anodyne.  It  can  be  distinguished  at  once  by  the  fact  that 
forty  drops  of  the  genuine  preparation  will  render  a  pint  of  water  distinctly 
milky,  whilst  the  simple  spirits  of  ether  has  no  such  eflect.  Ethereal  Oil 
(Oleum  ^tkereum,  U.S.)  is  a  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  volatile 
liquid,  of  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  a  sharp,  bitter  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0,91,  It  is  heavy  oil  of  wine,  prepared  by  the  acdon  of  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol,  and  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of 
strong  ether. 
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Physiological  and  Therapeutic  Action. — H.  A.  Hare  found 
that  the  htavy  oil  of  wine  causetl  a  rise,  followed,  if  the  dose  were  large 
enough,  by  a  very  marked  fall  both  of  tlie  pulse-rate  and  of  the  arterial 
pressure.  As  the  primary  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure  did  not  occur  after 
section  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  must  be,  at  least  in  large  part,  due  to  stimula- 
tion of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  The  fall  of  pressure  is  probably  in  part  the 
outcome  of  a  direct  depressant  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  heart,  since 
that  viscus  finally  suffers  diastolic  arrest ;  but,  as  in  the  earlier  period  ol 
lowered  pressure  the  individual  heart -beats  were  extrcnnely  full  and  strong, 
it  is  probable  that  vaso-raotor  paraJ>^is  precedes  cardiac  depression  and 
causes  the  lowered  pressure  by  widening  out  the  blood -paths.  This  vaso- 
motor palsy  Hare  believes  to  be  chiefly  of  peripheral  origin.  In  his 
studies  upon  frogs,  Hare  failed  to  detect  any  Indication  of  an  action  of  the 
oil  upon  the  spinal  cord,  nerves,  or  muscles.  He  found  the  to.vic  properties 
of  the  heavy  oil  of  wine  to  be  very  feeble  ;  thirty  cubic  centimetres  given 
by  the  mouth  to  a  small  dog  (weight  twelve  pounds)  failed  to  produce 
marked  symptoms.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  small  quandty  of  the 
heavy  oil  of  wine  contained  in  Hoffmann's  anodyne  can  exert  no  very  pro- 
nouncec!  influence  upon  the  human  system,  and  that  the  effect  of  Hoff- 
mann's anodyne  is  chiefly  that  of  ether  and  alcohol  combined.  Clini- 
cal experience  indicates,  however,  that  Hoffmann's  anodyne  is  more 
calmative  than  the  simple  combination  of  ether  and  alcohol  It  Is  a  very 
efficient  carminative,  and  is  also  a  useful  antispasmodic  in  all  the  disorders 
for  which  such  remedies  are  employed,  especially  when  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  failure  of  the  circulation  ;  in  valvular  cardiac  disease  it  is  often 
very  effective  in  relieving  mild  heart-pains.  The  dose  is  one  to  two 
fluidrachms  (4-8  C.c),  repeated  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  if  required, 
and  given  in  cold  water. 


HUMULUS— HOPS,     U.  S, 

The  strobiles  of  Humulus  Lupulus,  or  the  hop-vine,  cultivated  in  North- 
em  and  Middle  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Hops  are  soft^  green- 
ish cones,  one  or  two  inches  in  length,  composed  of  thin,  leaf -like,  imbri- 
cated scales,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  a  heavy  narcotic  odon  At  the 
bases  of  the  scales  is  a  yellowish  powder,  official  under  the  name  of  Lu- 
pulinum.  Lupulin  is  in  minute  grains,  and  contains,  according  to  Pay  en , 
two  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  10.30  per  cent,  of  bitter  principle,  and  fifty  to 
fift)'-five  per  cent,  of  resin.  Volatile  oil  of  hops  is  yellowish,  and  has  a 
strong  odor  of  the  drug  and  an  acrid  taste.  The  bitter  principle  has 
been  obtained  by  Lermer  in  brilliant  rhombic  columns,  of  an  acid  reac* 
tion.  Hops  is  a  bitter  tonic  and  a  very  feeble  narcotic,  which  has  been 
given  to  quiet  nenous  irritability,  and  to  strengthen  digestion  in  Jieuras- 
ikmia,  and  even  in  deli  Hum  (remrns.  In  abnormal  sexual  exciiemcnt  it 
has  been  much  used,  but  is  of  no  value.  Dose  of  the  tincture  (Tinctura 
HUMULl^  U.  S.,  1890),  half  a  fluidounce  to  three  fiuidounces  (15-90  Cc); 
the  oleoresin  of  Lupulin  (Oleoresina  LupULiNiE,  U*  S.),  ten  minims 
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to  a  fiuidrachm  (0.6^4  C.  c. ),  ifi  capsules  if  desired  ;  the  fluid  extract 
(Fluidextractum  LirputJN^,  U.  S/),  half  a  fluidrachm  to  one  flai- 
drachm  {2-4  Cc.  )•  A  hop  pmiltice  is  made  by  moistening  with  hot  water 
the  hops  contained,  alone  or  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  Indian  meaJ,  in 
a  gauze  bag  of  the  required  size  and  shape. 

CIMICIPUGA— BLACK   SNAKEROOT.     U.S. 

The  root  of  Cimicifuga  racemosa,  an  indigenous  herbaceous  plants 
growing  abundantly  in  shady  woods,  attaining  a  height  of  sU  or  seven 
feett  and  readily  distinguished  by  its  very  large  multi-compound  teav^ 
and  its  long-branched  spikes  of  whitish  polyandrous  flowers,  naked  when 
open.  The  root  consists  of  a  knotted  head,  with  numerous  fine,  brittle 
rootlets  ;  the  odor  is  faint,  and  the  taste  bitterish »  somewhat  astringent 
and  acrid.  The  nature  of  its  active  principle  has  not  been  determined. 
Commercial  Cimmfugin  or  Macroiin  is  an  amorphous  resinous  sub- 
stance. The  tendency  of  the  drug  to  deteriorate  on  keeping  indicates 
the  presence  of  a  volatile  principle. 

Physiological  Action,— There  have  been  no  cases  of  poisoning  by 
cimicifuga,  but  large  doses  produce  giddiness,  intense  headache,  general 
prostration  (evidences  that  it  has  influence  upon  the  cerebrum),  with  re- 
duction of  the  pulse* force  and  rate,  and  occasionally  vomiting,  but  the 
emetic  action  is  never  violent.  That  the  overdose  of  cimicifuga  has  physi- 
ological activity  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Hutchinson,'  who  found 
that  in  frogs  it  acts  as  a  depressant  of  the  sensory  side  of  the  spinal  cord, 
producing  complete  ansesthesia  with  loss  of  reflex  activity  at  a  rime  when 
voluntary'  movement  is  still  preserved,  the  development  of  the  anaesthesia 
not  being  prevented  by  shutting  off  access  of  the  poison  from  the  periph- 
eral nerves  by  tying  the  arteries  of  the  leg,  and  both  motor  ner\'es  and 
muscles  being  found  after  death  functionally  acrive.  Upon  the  circulation 
cimicifuga  acts  as  a  depressant,  producing  in  the  mammal  fall  of  the  arterial 
pressure  and  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  causing  finally  diastolic  arrest  of 
the  heart.  As  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  is  not  prevented  by  previous  sec- 
tion of  the  vagi,  and  as  the  isolated  frog^s  heart  becomes  slow  and  in  a 
little  while  paralyzed  after  direct  contact  with  the  cimicifuga,  it  is  evident 
that  the  drug  acts  as  a  direct  depressant  to  the  heart -muscle  ;  but,  since 
Hutchinson  found  that  asphyxia  is  incapable  of  causing  rise  or  pressure 
while  the  heart  is  still  beating  strongly,  it  is  probable  that  it  not  only  de- 
presses the  heart  but  also  the  arterial  system.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  drug  the  respiration  becomes  slow  and  suffers  final  arrest. 

Therapeutics. — Cimicifuga  was  originally  proposed  by  Young*  in 
1S31  as  a  remedy  in  chorea^  and  in  the  simple  chorea  of  childhood  its 
value  is  unquestionable.  It  must  be  given  until  it  produces  physiological 
effects,  and  in  most  cases  the  consentaneous  exhibition  of  iron  and  laxa- 
tives materially  aids  it.  We  have  seen  it  promptly  cure  urticaria  of  ner- 
vous origin  after  complete  failure  of  the  usual  treatment.  In  acute  m- 
Jlamniatory  rheumatism  cimicifuga  has  been  highly  recommended,  but  is 
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at  present  very  rarely,  if  ever,  used     In  chronic  bronchiiu  it  is  sometimes 
employed  with  asserted  benefit  when  there  is  free  expectoration, 

Administration. — The  best  preparation  is  the  fluid  extract  (Fluid- 
EXTRACTUM  CiMiciFUGjE,  U.  S- )  1  dose,  from  twenty  minims  to  a 
fluidrachm  ( i .  2-4  C.  c.  ) .  Tincture  (Tinctura  CiMlclFUG^ — twenty  per 
cent,  U*  S,)  ;  dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (4-8  Co.).  Extractum 
CiMiciFUG^,  U.  S.  ;  dose,  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.3-1.3  Gm.). 

Camphora  Monobromata,  U.  S. — Mmwbromaied  Camphor  or  Bro- 
maied  Campk&r. — Bromated  camphor  occurs  in  large  acicular  crystals 
several  inches  long. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  physiological  properties  of  bromated 
camphor  rests  upon  the  work  of  Bourneville/  of  Lawson,'  of  Pathaalt,*  of 
Richard  Peters,*  and  of  Pellicani.*  In  frogs  there  is  progressive  loss  of 
reflex  excitability  and  of  voluntary  movement  (Peters),  which,  according 
to  PelUcani,  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves.  Death  is  caused  by 
arrest  of  respiration  (Peters),  In  mammals  the  drug  produces  violent 
convulsions,  muscular  weakness  passing  almost  into  paralysis,  reduction 
of  temperature  (after  small  doses  preceded  by  a  rise — ^Peters),  great 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  the  respiration  and  of  the  pulse,  with  occasional 
periods  of  hurried  respiration  (Peters),  profound  sleep  or  stupor,  and 
finally  death.  Bourn eville  states  that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eyes  and 
ears  are  diminished  in  calibre.  Upon  man  the  drug  probably  acts  as  upon 
other  warm-blooded  animals  j  in  a  case  reported  by  M.  Rosenthal,*  forty- 
five  grains  of  it  caused  tremblings,  marked  slowing  o(  the  pulse,  ajid  coma 
of  six  hours'  duration. 

Bromated  camphor  was  first  introduced  by  Deneffe  *  as  a  nervous  sed- 
ative, and  as  an  antispasmodic,  especially  in  deiirium  tremens ^  but  is  of 
little  value ;  it  is  still  used  in  hysteria ^  and  has  an  especial  reputation  in 
sexuai  exciteTftent  and  spermaiorrhcEa,  It  is  taken  with  difficulty,  and  is 
apt  to  irritate  the  stomach.  It  is  too  irritant  for  hypodermic  use.  Dose, 
five  to  ten  grains  (0,3-0.6  Gm,),  in  capsule  or  coated  piU,  and  repeated 
as  necessary. 

CvPRiPEDiUM,  U.  S.,  is  the  rhizome  and  roots  of  Cypripedium 
pubescens  and  Cypripedium  parviflorum,  to  which  are  attributed  tonic, 
diaphoretic,  and  antispasmodic  properties.  They  are  said  to  contain  a 
volatile  oil  but  no  alkaloids. 

CypHpedin  of  the  drug  stores  is  an  impure  oleoresinous  substance^  the 
dose  of  which  is  given  as  from  one- half  to  three  grains.  Cypripedium  is 
especially  recommended  for  the  allaying  of  functional  nervous  excitability 
and  in  hypochondriasis.  The  fluid  extract,  Fluidextr actum  CvPRl- 
PEDli,  U.  S. ,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  ( 1-2  C.c. ). 


^THER  AcETicus.     U.  S. — Official   AceHc  ether  is  a   transparent, 
colorless,  somewhat  fragrant  liquid,  containing  ten  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
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It  has  been  used  to  a  slight  extent  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic. It  resembles  ordinary^  ether  somewhat  in  its  action,  but  is 
less  volatile  and  less  rapidly  absorbed  and  eliminated.  It  is  capable  of 
producing  anesthesia,  but  b  in  every  respect  much  slower  and  less  certain 
in  its  acdon  than  ordinary  ether,  and  is  practically  of  no  value.  Dosci 
internally,  fifteen  minims  ( i  C,  c, ), 

SuMBUL,  U.  S. — A  root  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ferula  sumbul  has 
long  been  used  under  the  name  of  musk-roci  as  an  antispasmodic.  It 
contains  two  resins  and  a  volatile  oil,  and  is  a  feeble  nerve  stimulant, 
thought  by  some  to  be  useful  in  amenorrhea,  hysteria^  and  allied  condi- 
tions. The  dose  of  Fluidextractum  Sumbul,  U.  S.,  is  thirty  minims. 
Of  the  ExTRACTUM  Sumbul,  U.  S.,  four  grains  (0.25  Gm. )  ;  but  much 
larger  amoimts  may  be  given  without  the  induction  of  distinct  symptoms. 

Lactucarium.  U.  S.— The  concrete  juice  of  the  Lactuca  virosa,*  or  garden 
lettuce,  occurs  as  a  dark  reddish-brown  to  a  light  yellowish,  hard  extract,  having  a 
faintly  narcotic  odor  and  bitter  taste.  A  peculiar  soothing,  hypnotic  influence  has 
been  attributed  to  it,  but  its  activities  are  so  feeble  that  in  a  number  of  trials  with 
very  large  doses  we  have  been  unable  to  perceive  any  effect  whatever.  According 
to  Froumtiller,*  iactucin  is  even  less  active  than  the  crude  drug.  In  France  lactu* 
carium  is  used  locally  as  a  narcotic  demulcent  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  The  usually  assigned  dose  of  lactucarium  is  thirty  grains  {2  Gm.).  that  of 
the  fluid  extract  (Fluidkxtractl'm  LACTUCAftll)  half  a  fluidrachm  {2  Cc). 
TiNCTURA  Lactucarii — fifty  per  cent,  U.  S. ;  dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms 
(4-8  C.c. ).  SvRUPUs  Lactucarh— ten  per  cent,  U,  S,  ;  dose,  half  to  one  fluid- 
ounce  (15-30  Cc.  )■    Much  larger  quantities  may  be  given  without  effect 
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FAMILY   IL— ANAESTHETICS. 


The  term  An^sihetics  is  here  employed  as  the  name  of  a  group  of 
volatile  substances^  whose  vapor  has  the  power  of  producing  loss  of  con- 
sciousness^  preceded  by  or  accompanied  with  loss  of  sensibility  and  di- 
minished muscular  action.  The  medical  properties  of  these  substances 
are  largely  due  to  their  volatility,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  very  rapidly 
at^orbed  and  almost  as  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lungs.     As  a  consequence  of  this,  their  action  is  easily  controlled. 

A  very  large  number  of  theories  have  been  brought  forward  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  effects  of  anaesthetics  ;  of  the  more  important  of  these 
theories  an  elaborate  discussion  may  be  found  in  the  tenth  edition  of  this 
work.  There  \Sy  however,  nothing  more  mysterious  in  the  action  of 
ether  and  chloroform  upon  the  nerve-centres  than  there  is  in  the  influence 
of  opium  or  strychnine  upon  these  centres,  the  influence  of  the  anaes- 
thetic being  as  certainly  direct  and  vital  as  is  that  of  any  other  drug  which 
acts  upon  human  organs  or  d^ues. 

The  action  of  ansesthetics  may  be  modified  by  the  injection  of  nar- 
cotics. Morphine  given  hypodermically  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
exhibition  of  the  ansesthetic  ts  said  to  have  a  decided  eSect  in  prolonging 
the  anaesthesia.  Chloral  administered  shortly  before  etherization  certainly 
causes  the  first  stages  of  the  latter  to  be  much  quieter  than  usual,  and  also 
prolongs  the  narcosis.  Some  years  since  Neudorfan^  introduced  into 
Berlin  the  use  of  oxygen  gas  with  chloroform  in  the  production  of  anes- 
thesia ;  more  recently  the  method  has  been  revived  in  America.*  It  has 
even  been  asserted  that  the  oxygen  increased  the  anaesthetic  effect  of  the 
chloroform.  There  is  not  at  present  writing  sufficient  evidence,  however, 
of  the  value  of  the  method. 

The  chief  purposes  for  which  ansesthetics  are  used  are  to  relieve  pain 
and  to  relax  spasm.  To  meet  the  first  indication  they  are  employed  by 
surgeons  especially  ;  but  they  are  also  exceedingly  valuable  in  cases  of 
suffering  from  disease.  It  must  be  t)ome  in  mind  that  their  action  is 
transitory  and  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  general 
system,  and  that  consequently  they  are  to  be  employed  only  when  the 
pain  is  exceedingly  sev^ere  and  transient.  To  relieve  pain,  anseslhctics  are 
used  with  great  propriety  during  childbirth.^     In  natural  labor  it  is  not 

•See  Boiion  Jif^d,  end  Surj^,  Joum.^  1896,  and  New  V&rk  Med,  Record ^  1896. 

t  We  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  anesthesia  of  the  mother  seriously  influences  the 
child,  and  do  not  think  that  much  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  a^ssertions  of  Hofmeier 
{Berlin.  Ktrn.  Woch^nsch,,  iS8.i,  xx.  ajo)  that  there  is  produced  an.  increased  elimination 
1^  nitrogen  in  the  new-born  babe, 
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commonly  necessary  to  produce  complete  anaesthesia.  When  the  full 
effect  of  either  ether  or  chlorofonn  is  induced,  there  is  almost  always  a 
weakening,  and  very  often  an  abolition,  of  the  uterine  contractions.  The 
anesthetic  should  be  adminbtered  in  such  quantities  as  to  relieve  the  pain 
without  decidedly  interfering  with  the  muscular  spasm.  In  certain  cases 
this  can  be  done,  in  others  it  is  impracticable.  We  have  obtained  advan- 
tageous results  in  some  cases  by  suspending  the  pains  for  about  half  an 
hour  by  means  of  ether,  and  then  entirely  withdrawing  the  anaesthetic 
By  this  treatment  the  weak,  painful,  ineffectual  efforts  of  a  worn-out,  ner- 
vous patient  may  often  be  converted  into  regular,  successful  efforts.  The 
risk  of  postpartum  hemorrhage  is  materially  increased  by  anesthetics, 
so  that  it  is  well  to  administer  after  their  use  two  drachms  of  the  fluid 
extract  of  ergot  as  soon  as  the  perineum  is  well  distended  by  the  child's 
head.*  AnEEsthetics  are  frequently  used  in  surgery  for  the  purpose  of 
relaxing  spasm,  as  in  cases  of  dislocation,  hernia^  etc.  In  medicine  they 
have  been  employed  in  various  forms  of  cofnmisi^fns,  and  are  especially 
valuable  in  severe  hysterical  convulsions^  in  puerperal  eclampsia,^  and  in 
spiftui  convulsions  ;  in  epilepsy  they  are  very  rarely  called  for  ;  in  in/aniile 
convulsions  they  may  be  sparingly  used  when  the  convulsion  itself  threatens 
life  In  various  spasms  of  the  excretory  duds  or  canals^  and  especially 
during  the  passage  of  ccUcuii^  they  act  very  favorably,  both  by  relieving 
pain  and  by  producing  relaxation.  In  asthma^  and  in  spasmodic  stricture 
of  the  wsophagus,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  oft-repeated  spasm,  they  should 
be  administered  only  to  meet  temporary  indications,  as  their  habitual  use 
is  deleterious. 

NITROGEN  MONOXIDE— NITROUS  OXIDE. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  a  colorl^s,  almost  inodorous,  gas,  of  a  sweetish  taste. 
It  is  a  very  active  supporter  of  combustion.  Water  absorbs  nearly  its 
own  bulk  of  it.  It  is  made  by  the  distillation  of  ammonium  nitrate,  which 
resolves  itself  into  the  gas  and  water  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  now  sup- 
plied in  condensed  form.  In  making  nitrous  oxide  the  temperature 
should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  above  482°  F.,  for  fear  of  generating 
nitric  oxide. 

Physiological  Action. — The  inhalation  of  pure  nitrous  oxide  gas 
is  followed  in  from  a  half  to  three  minutes  by  unconsciousness,  which 
usually  comes  on  quietly,  but  is  sometimes  preceded  by  hilarious,  erotic, 
or  pugnacious  excitement  During  the  anesthesia  the  face  presents  a 
bloated,  swollen,  intensely  livid  appearance. 

The  question  whether  nitrous  oxide  produces  anaesthesia  through  in- 
herent properties  of  its  own,  or  whether  it  acts  simply  by  shutting  oxygen 
oSj  has  been  much  discussed  and  variously  answered. 


*  Deatha  from  anscsthetics  are  very  rare  during  parturition,  but  have  occurred. 
C  B.  Vanzant,  Cindnnaii  Lantet,  1893,  ixi.) 
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It  is  well  established  that  nitrous  oxide  in'ill  not  support  life.  A  taper  will  burn 
in  it,  it  is  true,  but  the  liberation  of  oxygen  is  due  to  the  high  heat^  and  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  nitrous  oxide  is  a  stable  compound. 

In  1S64  Ludimar  Hermann/  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  addition  oi  oxygen  to  nitrous  oxide  puts  an  end  to  its  anaesthetic 
properties,  and  that  it  acts  simply  as  an  asphyxiant.  In  1873  MM.  Jolyet  and  T, 
Blanche  *  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  nitrous  oxide  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the  sjrs- 
tem,  and  thRt  the  narcosis  is  due  to  the  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  body  ;  basing  their 
conclusions  upon  the  following  facts  experimentally  determined  by  them  :  i.  Seeds 
will  not  germinate  in  nitrous  oxide  ;  3,  An  animal  lives  no  longer  in  nitrous  oxide 
Ihan  in  nitrogen  ;  3*  Anaesthesia  occurs  at  the  time  that  the  blood  of  an  animal 
becomes  black  ;  4.  Animals  breathing  an  air  containing  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of 
nitrous  oxide  and  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  oxygen  are  unaffected  ;  5.  Analyses 
dt  the  blood  of  two  dogs  yielded  the  following  resuJts  : 


No,  1.    Coti^lous. 

Carbonic  acid  ...,,.  46  per  cent. 
Nitrous  oxide  ,-..*.  29  per  cent. 
Oxygen ig.?  per  cent. 


No.  1.    Unconsctous. 
Carbonic  add  ..,.».  36.6  per  cent 
Nitrous  oxide  ,.,..*  34,6  per  cent, 
Oxygen 3,3  per  cent. 


And  other  anal^-^e^  showed  that  the  coma  was  not  developed  until  the  oxygen  in 
the  blood  was  reduced  to  three  or  fotir  per  cent. 

The  statements  of  the  French  observers  Just  quoted  have  been  abundantly 
corroborated  by  the  observations  of  various  subsequent  investigators.  Colton,' 
EUhu  Thomson/  and  H.  C.  Wood  have  separately  and  repeatedly  demoMStrated 
that  animals  will  live  no  longer  in  nitrous  oxide  than  they  will  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen ^  or  even  in  a  vacuum.  In  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments, H.  C.  Wood*  found  that  two  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds  were  required  to 
produce  complete  anaesthesia  w^ith  pure  nitrous  oxide  gas*  while  in  mechanical  as- 
phyxia the  same  result  was  reached  in  two  minutes  and  nine  seconds.  Thomson  also 
asserts  that  in  man  the  inhalation  of  pure  nitrogen  causes  the  symptoms  of  nitrous 
oxide  narcosis,  H.  C-  Wood  further  determined  that  the  introduction  of  minute 
quantities  of  oxygen  into  nitrous  oxide  prolonged  the  time  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  anesthesia  in  direct  proportion  to  the  percentage  presenlt  ten  or  even 
eight  per  cent-  of  oxygen  suspending  entirely  the  anaesthetic  action  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas  upon  the  dog.  The  average  time  required  for  the  production  of  anaesthesia  was 
nearly  doubled  by  the  addition  of  three  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  increased  more 
than  twelvefold  by  the  use  of  five  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  An  examination  of  the 
analyses  of  blood  given  above  shows  that  the  final  loss  of  consciousness  is  not 
due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  add  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  since  nearly  ten  per 
cent,  more  of  that  gas  was  present  in  the  blood  of  the  conscious  (No.  t)  than  in 
that  of  the  unconscious  dog  (No,  2),  and  also  that  it  is  more  rational  to  believe 
that  the  decrease  in  the  oxygen  rather  than  the  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  nitrous  oxide  made  the  difference  between  consciousness  and  unconsciousne^. 
In  conformity  with  this  are  the  researches  of  C.  A.  MacMunn'  and  Amory^  the 
former  observer  finding  that  when  an  animal  is  killed  by  nitrous  oxide  the  arte- 
rial blood  gives  only  spectrum  lines  of  reduced  haemoglobin,  while  after  death  from 
chloroform  the  lines  of  oxyhaEmoglobin  are  very  apparent.  Amory '  demonstrated 
that  during  nitrous  oxide  narcosis  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  is  only  two-thirds  of  that  eliminated  before  the  inhalation,  and  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  recovery  of  consciousness  less  than  one-third  the  normal  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  is  given  off.  If  the  anaesthesia  were  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood,  there  should  be  during  and  immediately  following  the  return  of 
consciousness  great  increase  in  the  elimination  of  this  gas.  It  is  evident*  however, 
that  during  the  whole  narcosis  little  or  no  carbonic  acid  can  be  produced  because 
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there  is  little  or  no  oxygen  in  the  blood  ;  and  that  conReqiiently  when  the  anima] 
recovers  consciousness  there  can  be  no  pronounced  elinfimation  of  carbonic  acid 
until  by  the  process  of  oxidation  carbonic  acid  is  formed. 

As  inert  gases  produce  symptoms  like  those  of  nitrous  oxide  anaesthesia,  as 
all  these  gases  have  in  common  with  nitrous  oxide  the  function  when  inhaled 
of  shutting  of!  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  as  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  life  functions,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  shutting  off  of  the  oxygen  by 
the  nitrous  oxide  is  the  cause  of  the  aiiiesthesia.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection 
to  ihis  theory  that  the  circulatory  phenomena  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrous 
oxide  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  mechanical  asphyxia. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  phenomena  of  mechanical  asphyxia 
are  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  whilst 
m  the  asphyxia  produced  by  nitrous  oxide  there  is  no  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  so 
that  the  phenomena  present  are  simply  the  outcome  of  a  lack  of  oxygen.  It  is, 
therefore,  d  priori^  to  be  expected  that  the  symptoms  of  mechanical  and  of  nitrous 
oxide  asphyxia  should  differ  to  a  certain  extent.  In  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments H.  C.  Wood  ^''  found  that  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  is  usually  lollowed 
by  a  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure^  accompanied  by  a  great  dii^turbance  of  the  pulse ; 
the  pulse  at  first  becoming  irregular  and  tumultuous,  but  by  and  by  settling,  so  that 
when  anaesthesia  is  complete  the  pulse- wa%'e  is  remarkably  large  and  full  and  the 
rate  very  slow.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure  in  nitrous  oxide  anaesthesia 
was  found  to  vary  remarkably,  not  only  in  different  inhalations,  but  at  different 
periods  of  the  same  Inhalation.  Sometimes  the  rise  was  sudden,  sometimes  it  was 
gradual ;  sometimes  it  was  maintained  until  near  death,  sometimes  it  was  inter* 
nipted  very  early  ;  sometimes  it  was  not  very  well  marked,  sometimes  it  was 
enormous.  Dr.  Amory '  has  found,  in  experiments  with  the  cerebrometer  upon  the 
dog,  that  there  is,  during  the  anesthesia,  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  cerebrum, 
with  stasis  m  the  capillaries.  These  results  show  that  the  circulatory  phenomena 
produced  by  nitrous  oxide  resemble  those  of  mechanical  asphyxia  as  closely  as 
could,  a  priori^  be  expected. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  evidence  which  has  just  been  given,  there  is 
much  reason  for  believing  that  nitrous  oxide  has  ansesthetic  properties  ; 
and  that  although  the  unconsciousness  which  is  produced  when  pure 
nitrous  oxide  is  inhaled  is  largely  the  outcome  of  the  deprivation  of 
oxygen,  yet  the  drug  is  capable  of  producing  narcosis  by  its  own  inherent 
properties. 

Martin  Goldstein '  found  that  when  he  put  frogs  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrous 
oxide  they  became  motionless,  with  a  complete  loss  of  the  reflexes,  in  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  whilst  when  they  were  put  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or  some  other  in- 
difTerent  gas  they  preser\"ed  their  irritabilit>'  for  sonie  hours.  It  is  known  that  whilst 
the  nervous  system  of  the  mammal  requires  for  its  activity  the  presence  of  oxygen^ 
the  nervous  system  of  the  frog  remains  functionally  active  for  some  hours  after  all 
circulation— that  is,  after  all  carrying  of  oxygen  to  it— has  ceased. 

Believing  that  if  he  could  increase  the  amount  of  nitrous  oxide  in  the  blood  he 
could  get  an  ansesthetic  action  from  it,  Paul  Bert  experimented  by  exposing  the 
animal  in  a  chamber  having  air  so  compressed  that  the  pressure  was  at  least  that  of 
two  atmospheres,  and  found  that  under  these  circumstances  he  could  obtain  anaes- 
thesia with  a  mixture  of  eighty-five  per  cent  of  nitrous  oxide  and  fifteen  per  cent 
of  oxygen,  but  that  when  nitrogen  was  substituted  for  nitrous  oxide  no  ana^thesia 
was  produced.  Berths  method  was  for  a  time  employed  for  the  purposes  of  sur- 
gical ansesthesia  in  Paris  and  in  some  other  capitals  of  Europe,  the  clinical 
records  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  anaesthesia  with  the  gas  in  the  pro- 
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m  named  above.  Practically,  however,  the  necessary  apparatus  was  found  to 
too  cumbersome  and  eicpensive  for  use.  In  iS8i  Klikovilch,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, used  with  alleged  success  in  parturition  Paul  Bert's  mixture  of  gases  without 
pressure. 

tn  1891  Van  Arsdale*  found  that  it  was  possible  in  rare  cases  to  produce  anaes- 
thesia in  Uie  human  being  with  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide  in  the  propor- 
tion of  fifteen  to  eighty-live  per  cent.,  and  that  in  many  cases  a  mixturt:  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  ninety  per  cent,  would  produce  a  moderately  complete  anesthesia 
without  c>anosis. 

In  a  research  extending  over  three  years,  F,  W.  Hewitt  ^^  corroborated  the 
assertions  of  Van  Arsdale,  finding  tiiat  it  is  possible,  in  some  cases  at  leasts  to 
produce  deep  and  satisfactory  anesthesia,  without  obvious  asphyxial  manifestations, 
by  mixtures  of  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  containing  even  as  much  of  Uie  oxygen 
as  is  present  in  our  atmosphere.  George  T.  Kemp  "  made  a  series  of  experiments, 
some  of  which  seem  to  be  very  decisive.  Tlius,  an  animal  having  been  anaesthetized 
witli  nitrous  oxide,  a  slit  in  the  canula  was  adjusted  so  that  it  let  in  just  sufficient 
air  to  keep  the  animal  alive  and  anaesthetized.  When  nitrogen  was  sutistituted  for 
nitrous  oxides  the  amount  of  air  remaining  the  same,  the  dog  gradually  came  out  of 
his  anaesthesia.  Experiments  with  the  blood  showed  that,  though  at  times  perfect 
anesthesia  existed  with  as  high  a  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  as  16.8,  it 
mually  was  8.5,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  percentage  was  reduced  to  7.9.  For 
reasons  given  in  his  paper,  which  we  cannot  go  over  here,  Kemp  believes  that  with 
this  amount  of  oxygen  metabolism  remains  about  normal,  a  conclusion^  however, 
which  the  evidence  he  brings  forward  hardly  proves. 

If  nitrous  oxide,  as  the  evidence  at  present  indicates,  is  capable  of 
producing  unconsciousness  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  properties,  it  must 
act  upon  the  cerebrum,  but  it  is  remarkabty  inert  in  regard  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  organism.  The  chief  evidence  as  to  its  influence  upon  the 
spinal  cord  is  that  of  Goldstein,  that  it  diminishes  the  reflexes  in  frogs. 
That  its  action  on  the  spinal  cord  is  very  feeble  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
fact,  which  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  that  in  human  beings  the  con- 
junctival reflexes  often  persist  after  deep  ansesthesia  has  been  produced. 

The  experiments  of  Waller  and  of  Amory  show  that  nitrous  oxide 
does  not  affect  the  motor  nerve  trunks.  Ulbrich  believes  that  it  produces 
alterations  in  the  blood,  but  Hermann,  Jolyet  and  Blanche,  Goldstein, 
MacMunn/'  Buxton,'*  and  Halliburton  are  in  accord  with  Kemp  in  assert- 
ing that  it  does  not  make  any  compound  with  haemoglobin.  Further, 
Kemp  is  in  accord  with  H.  C  Wood's  experiments  in  showing  that  it 
has  no  definite  influence  upon  the  heart  or  the  arteries. 

Therapeutics,— 'Of  all  the  anaesthetics,  nitrous  oxide  is  the  safest 
It  is  probably  administered  to  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons  yearly, and  yet  only  four  recorded  deaths  are  certainly  attributable 
to  it*  The  opinion  of  Cartwright "  and  of  W.  Ottley,^^  that  in  cases  of  heart 
disease  permanent  increase  of  the  cardiac  weakness  is  caused  by  nitrous  gas 
inhalation,  is  not  established.    The  final  fall  of  blood-pressure  produced  by 

•Not  including  the  case  reported  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  June,  iS^a.  (See  Brii, 
Jtmm,  Dent.  ,Sfi,.  Feb,  1873:  BrU.  Med.J&utyt.,  1R77,  i.  460;  Jbid,,  jSSj,  ii.  729;  Dent. 
and  Surg^^  Murocoswt,  Oct,  1S95.)  la  one  of  these  cases  the  result  is  said  to  bave  beea 
due  to  syncope. 
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the  gas  was  found  in  the  experiments  oi  H.  C  Wood  to  be  due  to  paral- 
ysis of  the  vaso-motor  apparatus,  probably  of  asphyxia!  origin,  and  death 
always  occurred  from  respiratory  paralysis,  the  heart  continuing  to  beat 
powerfully  after  respiration  had  ceased  and  the  arterial  pressure  had  fallen 
very  low.  Even  when  alarming  symptoms  occur  during  nitrous  oxide 
anasthesia,  the  results  are  very  rarely  disastrous,  because  the  loss  of  func- 
tion has  been  due,  not  to  the  presence  of  a  poison,  but  to  the  absence  of 
oxygen,  and  although  the  paralysis  may  be  complete,  the  life- power  sleeps 
before  it  dies,  and  is  ready  to  react  to  oxygen.  Immediate  artificiui  res- 
piration is  the  one  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  alarming  symptoms  during 
nitrous  oxide  asphyxia. 

In  diseases  of  the  kidney  nitrous  oxide  is  probably  far  safer  than  any 
of  the  liquid  anesthetics,  since  in  the  experiments  of  Thomson  and  Kemp  " 
it  was  found  to  have  no  other  effect  upon  the  kidneys  than  that  which  it 
exerted  upon  the  general  circulation.  Experience  has  not  confirmed  the 
assertion  of  Lafont,  that  nitrous  oxide  anesthesia  is  prone  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  miscarriage,  chlorosis,  and  epilepsy.  His  especial  warning 
against  the  production  of  diabetes  mellitus»  and  his  statement  that  glyco- 
suria may  be  produced  by  the  drug  in  the  dog,  remain  unconfirmed  by 
clinical  or  experimental  evidence,  although  a  well-known  Philadelphia 
surgeon  persistently  attributed  his  own  fatal  diabetes  to  the  use  of  nitrous 
oxide.  In  experiments  made  by  George  S.  Woodward  and  Alfred  Hand 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  produce  glycosuria  in  the  dog.  On  account  of  the  high  blood- 
pressure  with  venous  stasis  which  occurs  during  nitrous  oxide  anaesthesia, 
atheroma  or  other  diseases  of  the  arterial  walls  should  be  considered  a 
contra-indication  to  the  use  of  the  gas,  and  fatal  apoplexy  *  has  occurred 
during  or  immediately  after  its  administration. 

Administration, — The  difKculty  with  the  practical  use  of  nitrous 
oxide  for  other  than  the  brief  anesthesia  required  in  teeth  extraction  and 
other  forms  of  minor  surgery  has  been  the  extreme  fugacioiisness  of  the 
anesthesia,  as  well  as  the  asphyxial  symptoms  always  present  It  b 
affirmed  that  these  difficulties  are  overcome  by  the  consentaneous  use  of 
oxygen  with  the  gas.  Undoubtedly  the  asphyxial  symptoms  are  greatly 
lessened,  but  the  allegation  that  the  period  of  recovery  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  gas  is  distinctly  prolonged  has  not,  in  our  experience,  been 
sustained.  In  various  cases  we  have  noticed  the  return  to  conscious- 
ness as  complete  in  from  twenty-eight  to  forty  seconds.  With  great 
care  in  the  administration  of  the  mixed  gases,  the  anaesthesia  can  be,  it 
is  true,  almost  indefinitely  prolonged,  but  the  danger  of  recovery  at  any 
moment  is  great  It  is  common  for  operators  to  vary  the  percentage 
of  oxygen  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  often  giving  first 
pure  nitrous  oxide  and  adding  oxygen  without  any  definite  measure- 
ment when  the  asphyxial  symptoms  set  in  ;  watching  the  effect  of  the 
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oxygen  and  increasing  or  lessening  it  according  to  tlie  facia!  expression 
of  the  patient  Matthew  H.  Cryer^  of  the  University  Dental  Faculty, 
states  that  the  apparatus  prepiired  in  London  according  to  Hewitt's 
plan  is  impracticable  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  easy  reflux  is  afforded  for 
the  two  gases  into  each  other,  and  has  worked  out  an  apparatus  which 
seems  to  be  satisfactory  and  is  not  over- cumbersome.  The  method  is 
certainly  a  distinct  advance,  in  that  it  enables  the  operator  at  any  mo- 
ment to  have  the  subject  breathe  pure  oxygen  if  disagreeable  symptoms 
occur. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  sometimes  used  in  conjunction  with  ether,  the  primary 
anaesthesia  of  nitrous  oxide  allowing  the  j>atient  to  pass  under  the  ether 
without  the  unpleasant  excitement.  Le  Breton  ^  is  probably  correct  in 
his  belief  that  this  method  is  safer  than  ether  alone,  because  of  the  smaller 
amount  of  ether  required. 


^THEH— ETHER.     U.  S, 

Ethyl  oxide  is  a  colorless,  very  volatile  liquid,  obtained  by  the  dehy- 
dration of  alcohol  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  very  inflammable^  as  is  also  its 
vapor,  which  is  two  and  a  half  times  heavier  than  air.  It  is  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  is  itself  a  powerful  solvent.  Its  odor  is  strong  and  peculiar ; 
its  taste  is  hot.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  pure,  is  0.713,  and  its  boiling 
point  95*  F«  Ether  of  the  U,  S.  Pharmacopceia  contains  ninety-six  per 
cent,  of  ethyl  oxjde,  and  should  boil  '  *  when  a  test-tube,  containing  some 
broken  glass  and  half  filled  with  it,  is  held  for  some  time  in  the  hand, ' ' 

Locally,  ether  is  a  violent  irritant ;  it  is  absorbed  with  rapidity 
through  the  mucous  membranes  both  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  When  taken  freely  it  is  eliminated  largely  unchanged  by 
the  lungs. 

Physiological  Action. — The  first  effects  of  ether  when  inhaled  are 
burning  in  the  fauces  and  a  feeling  of  strangulation,  each  due  to  the  local 
impr^sion  of  the  irritant  vapor.  The  primary  indications  of  its  systemic 
action  are  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and  a  lightness  in  the  head,  associated 
with  a  roaring  or  buzzing  in  the  ears.  These  are  soon  succeeded  by  a 
feeling  of  the  immediate  surroundings  being  afar  off^  which  soon  fades 
into  semi' unconscious n^s,  with  visions  and  illusions.  These  are  of  vari- 
ous characters^  and  are  often  accompanied  by  a  species  of  delirium.  Some 
patients  weep,  others  laugh  ;  some  shout^  some  pray,  some  rave,  and 
some  become  exceedingly  pugnacious.  In  rare  instances  the  dreams 
are  erotic  ;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  there  were  distinct  evi- 
dences of  the  occurrence  of  a  complete  venereal  orgasm.  In  this  stage 
the  patient  in  most  cases  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  aroused.  There 
is  rarely  sufficient  anaesthesia  for  practical  purposes  before  the  period  of 
complete  unconsciousness. 

The  second  stage  of  ether- narcosis  may  be  considered  to  begin  with 
the  complete  loss  of  consciousness.  Muscular  rigidity  may  persist  for  a 
length  of  time,  but  usually  it  soon  passes  off,  and  the  patient  lies  relaxed 
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and  quiet,  with  slow,  regular,  automatic  respiration.*  The  occurrence  of 
stertorous  respiration,  due  to  a  paresis  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  shows 
that  the  stage  of  muscular  paralysis  is  being  reached.  It  should,  except 
in  rare  cases,  be  the  signal  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  anesthetic. 
The  face  during  etherization  is  reddish  ;  marked  pallor  and  lividity  are 
respectively  important  indications  of  failure  of  the  heart's  action  and 
failure  of  respiration.  The  stage  of  excitement  generally  lasts  only  a  few 
minutes,  but  in  some  cases  is  prolonged,  and  in  nervous  women  may  pass 
into  a  violent  fit  oJ  hystericsj  which  soon  yields,  however,  to  a  persistent 
use  of  the  anaesthetic.  The  pulse  is  quickened  and  increased  in  force  by 
ether,  and  it  will  often  maintain  itself  during  a  prolonged  narcosis.  If  the 
vapor  of  ether  be  Uken  in  a  concentrated  form,  there  is  often  in  the 
beginning  a  momentary  arrest  of  respiration,  accompanied  by  a  decided 
sense  of  suffocation,  evidently  the  result  of  the  irritant  action  ol  the  vapor 
upon  the  upper  air- passages.  So  soon  as  this  has  passed  off,  the  respira- 
tions are  usually  accelerated  as  well  as  deepened  ;  but  as  the  stage  of 
anaesthesia  is  reached  they  become  slower,  and,  if  the  inhalation  of  the 
ether  be  persisted  in,  they  grow  not  only  more  and  more  distant,  but  also 
more  and  more  shallow,  until  they  are  gradually  extinguished. 

The  respiratary  pheriomena  seem  to  be  the  same  in  the  lower  mammalia  as  in 
man.  The  primary  arrest  oi  respiration  during  the  first  stages  of  etherization  ts 
undoubtedly  due  to  a  local  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages. 
According  to  Kratschmer,*  in  the  rabbit  it  is  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the 
trigeminal  nen-es,  but  not  by  division  of  the  vagi ;  nor  does  it  occur  when  the  ether 
is  administered  through  a  tracheal  fistula.  This  would  indicate  that  the  respiratory 
disturbance  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  peripheral  trigeminal  nerves,  but  H.  A.  Hare* 
has  found  that  in  the  dog  tracheal  irritation  with  ether  produces  respiratory  arrest, 
which  is,  however,  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the  vagus.  As  stated  by 
P.  Knoll,*  the  arrest  of  respiration  is  sometimes  replaced  by  very  irregular  breath- 
ing. The  importance  of  the  matter  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Kratschmer  has 
noticed  that  the  disturbances  of  respiration  are  accompanied  by  spasm  of  the 
glottis.  It  is  evident  that  these  disturbances  are  reflexes  due  to  irritation  ol  the 
trigeminal  nerves  in  the  upper,  and  of  the  pneumogastric  filaments  in  the  lower 
respiratory  tract.  Tlxey  are  especially  Interesting  in  connection  with  the  asserted 
direct  or  indirect  effect  of  ether  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  f 

It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  some  of  the  accidents  which  have 
happened  early  in  human  anesthesia  have  been  due  to  these  respiratory 
reflexes  ;  the  important  practical  fact  is  that  aberrations  of  respiration  occur- 


*  For  a  full  discussion  of  motor  phenomena  during  profound  anaesthesia,  see  Rudolf 
Jaksch  (  Wi^.  Med,  Wock^ich.,  jSSg,  iijfiijc,  359). 

t  F,  H.  Hooper  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  note  that  stimulation  of  the  recurrent 
laryngent  nerve  causes  a  dilatation  of  the  glottis  in  the  thoroughly  etherized  dog,  although 
in  the  norma!  animal  it  always  prCMJiuces  a  constriction.  This  remarkahte  observation 
has  given  rise  to  several  invest  I  Rations,  the  most  extended  of  which  is  that  of  H.  Ph  Bow- 
ditch  {Amer,  Jaum.  Med.  Sa.,  1887,  xciii.)^  to  which  the  reader  Is  referred  for  a  full  sum- 
mary  and  discussion  of  th«r  matter.  Dr.  Bo wd Itch  corroborates  the  observation  of  Hooper, 
and  also  finds  that  during  partial  etherization  weak  irritation  of  the  recurrent  nerves 
causes  dilatation  and  strong  irritation  constriction  of  the  glottis.  As  yet  00  satisfactorr 
explanation  of  these  curious  phenomena  has  been  offered. 
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ring  in  the  beginning  of  an  etherization  are  to  be  overcome  by  persbtence 
in  the  inhalation,  aiter  which  the  respirations  will  become  slower,  deeper, 
and  more  regular  ;  indeed,  as  pointed  out  by  Kronecker,*  the  late  and  dan- 
gerous arrest  oi  respiration  during  anaesthesia  occurs  only  after  ihe  reflex 
function  has  been  abolished.  When  the  administration  is  continued  to  the 
end,  the  respirations  become  very  slow  and  more  and  more  shallow  until 
extinguished.  Irregularities  of  respiration  occurring  in  the  later  stages 
of  an  etherization  are  of  the  most  serious  import,  and  demand  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  drug.  Clinical  experience  confirms  the  experimental 
proof  obtained  by  Knoll,  that  these  late  disturbances  of  respiration 
are  the  result  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  respiratory 
centres. 

According  to  Eulenberg,*  in  the  beginning  of  anaesthesia  produced 
either  by  ether  or  by  chloroform,  the  knee-jerk  in  man  is  increased  \ 
when  chloroform  is  employed,  this  increase  soon  disappears,  but  with 
ether  it  endures  even  into  the  narcosis. 

Upon  the  lower  animals  ether  acts  as  upon  man,  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Claude  Bernard  *  that  the  most  primitive  infusoria  are  suscepti* 
ble  to  its  influence. 

Both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals  the  cerebral  functions  are  the  first 
to  be  affected  by  ether  According  to  the  experiments  of  H.  C,  Wood, 
Jn,'  when  the  ether  is  given  in  such  a  manner  to  the  dog  as  to  avoid  all 
violence  of  administration,  and  in  minute  dose,  the  first  positive  indication 
of  the  loss  of  intellection  is  failure  of  the  perception  and  interpretation  of 
sound,  the  sense  of  sight  lasting  somewhat  longer.  Loss  of  coordination 
and  loss  of  motor  power,  though  with  a  continuation  of  movement,  are 
the  next  phenomena.  It  was  further  demonstrated  in  these  experiments 
that  there  is  a  stage  of  ether  narcosis  in  which  the  sensibility  is  distinctly 
lessened,  although  no  motor  changes  are  demonstrable.  This  affords 
confirmation  of  the  early  experiments  of  Flourens/  who  found  that  the 
order  in  which  during  etherization  the  power  of  responding  to  pricking  is 
lost  was,  first,  in  the  posterior  or  sensory  portion  of  the  spinal  centres  ; 
second,  in  the  anterior  or  motor  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and,  third, 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Longet*  has  confirmed  this  order,  except  that 
by  using  powerful  galvanic  currents  he  was  able,  even  in  the  deepest 
narcosis,  to  get  a  response  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cord. 

The  order  of  the  involvement  of  the  nerve-centres  in  man  and  animals 
is — first  the  cerebrum,  next  the  sensory  centres  of  the  cord,  next  the 
motor  centres  of  the  cord,  next  the  sensory  centres  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  finally  the  motor  centres  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Waller  **  found  that  if  he  brought  dilute  ether  or  chloroform  vapor  in 
direct  contact  with  a  motor  nerve,  that  nerve  lost  its  power  of  transmit- 
ting electrical  impulses.  If  the  vapor  had  not  been  too  concentrated,  the 
nerve  recovered  its  function  after  removal  of  the  anaesthetic.  The  recovery 
after  chloroform  was  less  rapid  than  after  ether.  If  the  observations  of 
Longet  (ioc.  ctl,  382)  and  Serres"  be  correct,  the  sensory  nerve-fibres 
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are  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  ether  than  are  the  motor.  They 
found  it  possible,  however,  by  the  direct  application  of  ether  to  a  nerve, 
to  produce  a  condition  in  which  pinching  the  nerve  below  the  point  of 
application  caused  no  pain,  although  voluntary  movement  was  preserved, 
and  galvanization  of  the  nerve-trunk  above  the  point  of  application  in- 
duced spasms  in  the  tributary  muscles,^ — r^.,  the  power  of  conducting 
an  impulse  downward  was  preserved,  that  of  conducting  it  upward  was 
lost  By  a  longer  application  of  the  anaesthetic  the  function  of  the 
efferent  as  well  as  of  the  afferent  fibres  was  abolished,  temporarily  at 
first,  but,  if  the  application  were  persisted  in,  permanently. 

Owing  to  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  nerve-centres  in  man,  most  if 
not  all  of  the  phenomena  of  etherization  are  of  centric  origin.  Indeed, 
Conly  "  found  that  in  animals  killed  by  ether,  chloroform,  or  chloral,  the 
motor  nerves  and  muscles  preserve  their  function  longer  than  in  animals 
killed  by  sudden  violence.  Nevertheless,  F,  S.  Locke  "  found  that  in 
the  frog,  at  least,  the  muscles  are  directly  affected  by  etherization  ;  there 
being  not  only  a  lessening  of  the  height  of  the  contraction  under  stimula* 
tion,  but  also  an  alteration  in  its  form. 

Upon  the  motor  system  of  organic  life  ether  certainly  acts,  but  much 
less  energetically  than  upon  the  voluntary  system.  Thus,  after  death 
from  ether  the  vermicular  movements  of  the  intestine,  although  less 
active  than  normal,  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  entirely  absent 

Wright  '*  has  demonstrated  histological  changes  in  the  pyramidal  cells 
of  the  nervous  centres  due  to  the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform. 
The  more  prolonged  the  exposure  to  the  anaesthetic,  the  slower  is  the 
return  to  the  normal. 

Ct'ratlaHon,—ThG  first  effect  of  ether  is  usually  to  cause  a  pronounced 
rise  in  the  arterial  pressure,  which  is  commonly  maintained  even  through 
a  prolonged  ether  narcosis,  and  may  continue  until  manifest  failure  of  res- 
piration ;  usually,  however,  it  is  after  a  time  succeeded  by  a  fall  of  pressure. 
Blauel  found,  in  tonometrical  studies  upon  man,  that  during  ether  ana^- 
thesia  the  pressure  is  raised  in  seventy- nine  per  cent  of  the  cases,  not 
affected  in  nine  per  cent. ,  lowered  in  twelve  per  cent  What  evidence  we 
have  upon  the  subject  indicates  that  the  primary  action  of  ether  upon  the 
heart  is  that  of  a  stimulant,  though  later  if  in  sufficient  amount  it  un- 
doubtedly acts  as  a  cardiac  depressant ;  that  this  depressing  action  is 
feeble,  is  shown  by  the  e.vperiments  of  Tunniclifie  and  Rosenheim,  who 
found  that  in  the  excised  mammalian  heart  two  per  cent  of  ether  in  the 
blood  did  not  stop  the  heart. 

The  rise  of  blood-pressure  appears,  however,  not  to  be  entirely  cardiac, 
since  Sansom  '*  found  that  the  vessels  of  the  frog's  web  are  thrown  into  a 
persistent  spasm  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  ;  and  Bowditch  and  Minot  '* 
conclude  as  the  result  of  their  experiments  that  in  the  mammal  the  drug 
first  stimulates,  afterwards  depresses,  the  vaso-motor  centres. 

Blood, — It  is  frequently  asserted  that  ether  when  added  to  blood 
coagulates  it.     A.  Schmidt,  however,  states  that  the  coagulation  is  due 
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to  ozone  which  has  been  generated  in  the  ether,  since  freshly  distilled 
ether  does  not  coagulate  albuminous  substances. 

The  researches  of  Wittich  '*  and  of  A.  Schmidt "  have  sliown  that  when 
ether  is  added  to  the  blood  of  horaes,^  cats^  or  rats,  the  red  corpuscles 
disappear  in  a  very  short  time,  and,  as  their  stroma  cannot  be  demon- 
strated by  the  aid  of  reagents,  this  disappearance  is  due  to  its  solution. 
The  03ty haemoglobin  thus  set  free  is  dissolved  in  the  serum,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ether  soon  causes  it  to  crystallize.  There  is  no  proof  that 
these  changes  occur  to  any  extent  when  ether  is  inhaled  ;  and  the  usual 
rapid  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic  indicates  that  there  is  no 
profound  alteration  of  the  blood. f 

An  imperfect  study  by  Harley  of  the  effect  of  ether  on  the  gases 
contained  in  drawn  blood  indicates  that  ether  does  not  exert  much  in- 
fluence upon  their  proportional  amounts.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
that  a  more  thorough  investigation  would  give  a  different  result.  I 

SUMMARY.— Lioo ally  ether  is  a  violent  irritant.  In  exoees  It  prob- 
ably dopresses  all  tiigher  tiB9u©&,  but  It  eapecially  acts  upon,  flrst,  the 
oerebrum,  next  upon  the  sensory,  and  then  upon  tlie  naotor  side  of  the 
Bpinal  cord-  It  usually  produces  death  by  asphy^a,  due  to  depression 
of  the  respiratory  centres.  Its  first  action  upon  the  circulation  is  that 
of  a  stimulant  to  the  heart,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  vaao-motor  cen- 
tres.   The  large  doee  finally  depresses  both  heart  and  blood-vessela» 

Therapeutics.— For  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  ether  as  an  ansesthetic, 
see  page  104. 

Administered  by  the  mouth,  ether  has  been  used  with  advantage  in 
various  forms  of  celtc,  but  is  generally  inferior  to  chloroform-  When, 
however,  as  in  cases  of  retr&cedent  or  inlemai  g&td^  there  is  with  the 
painful  gastric  and  intestinal  spasm  a  condition  bordering  on  collapse,  the 
stimulant  properties  of  ether  make  it  very  valuable. 

In  sudden  smking-sfiells,  either  from  poison  or  from  natural  causes  1 
ether,  as  a  powerful  and  very  quickly  acting  stimulant,  is  often  indicated. 
In  some  cases  of  this  description  it  may  even  be  administered  by  inhala- 
tion. Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  its  influence  should  not  be 
earned  nearly  to  the  point  of  producing  anaesthesia. 

As  an  antkelminiic^  ether  has  been  used  with  asserted  succe^  against 
the  iape-worm.  For  this  purpose,  an  ounce  and  a  half  have  been  ad- 
ministered at  once,  followed  in  two  hours  by  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil. 

In  hysteria^  neuralgia^  nervous  headache^  and  spasmodic  neuroses^ 
such  as  hiccough  and  asthma^  ether  is  occasionally  employed  with  benefit. 


*  Schmidt  {lac.  £ii,,  ij)  fiays  that  sometimes  crystalUzation  fails  in  the  blood  of  the 
horse. 

t  On  th«  continent  <*f  Europe,  ether  is  used  hypoderndcalty  as  a  cardiac  stimulant. 
In  H  number  of  cases,,  however,  it  has  produced  local  paralysis  of  neuritic  origin. 

t  For  tilerature^  cases,  and  discussion,  see  Schulz,  Deutsche  Miiiiar,  Zritsch.,  1903* 
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When  ether  is  swallowed,  it  produces  a  sense  of  strangulation  and 
choking  which  seriously  interferes  with  its  use.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
often  given  in  capsules,  or  in  ice-cold  water.  Probably  large  doses  are 
best  administered  by  putting  them»  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  brandy, 
on  finely  cracked  tee  before  drinking.  The  dose  is  from  one  fluidrachm 
to  half  a  fluidounce  (4- 15  Cc). 

Ethcnzation  by  the  rectum  has  been  tried,  but  has  been  discarded  on 
account  of  the  severe  irritation  of  the  rectum  and  lower  bowel  which  it 
causes,  as  well  as  because  of  the  slowness  of  the  production  of  insensi- 
bility. 

CHLOROFORMUM— CHLOROFORM. 

Methenvl  Chloride. 

This  substance,  which  was  discovered  in  1831  by  Samuel   Guthrie» 

of  Sackett*s  Harbor,  New  York,  b  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  alcohol.  It  is  a  colorless,  limpid,  and  neutral  fluids  which  is  for 
practical  purposes  non-inflammable,  although  it  can  be  made  to  bum  with 
a  greenish  flame.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  sweetish,  its  odor  fragrant  and 
peculiar.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ^  but  when  dropped  into 
water  it  sinks^  if  pure,  as  transparent  globules  without  milkiness.  The 
alcoholic  solution,  when  moderately  diluted  with  water,  forms  an  aromatic, 
sweetish  liquid.     It  is  antiseptic,  and  does  not  coagulate  albumin. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  ChlorofQmi,  and  requires  that  it 
should  contain  by  weight  99  to  99,4  per  cent,  of  absolute  chloroform  and 
o.  6  to  I  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Effects, — Although  somewhat  of 
an  ansesthedc,  chloroform  applied  locally  is  a  powerful  irritanL  On  the 
skin  it  produces  redness  and  burning  ;  if  the  evaporation  be  restrained, 
vesication  will  be  induced  by  it.  Taken  into  the  mouth,  it  causes  a 
burning  sensation,  and,  when  swallowed,  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the 
stomach, 

AbsGrptimi  and  EUminafi&n, — Chloroform  is  rabidly  absorbed  through 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  apparatus.  Its 
exact  fate  in  the  body  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is  certainly  eliminated, 
at  least  in  part,  unchanged  in  the  expired  air  after  administration  by  the 
mouth  ( Benedicenti ' ) ;  and  after  its  inhalation  has  been  detected  by 
Eubini  and  by  Sioliatti'  in  the  urine.  It  is  probably,  however,  in  part 
decomposed  in  the  system,  since  A.  Zeller*  has  found  that  the  chlorides 
of  the  urine  are  nearly  doubled  by  its  inhalation. 

The  vapor  of  chloroform,  when  inhaled,  produces  symptoms  seemingly 
Bimitar  to  those  induced  by  ether,  except  that  the  choking  sensations  are 
abfitent,  and  that  the  stage  of  excitement  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
ihorter  and  less  violent  than  is  that  of  etherization. 

Qtnerai  Adion. — The  division  of  chloroform- narcosis  into  three  stages 
wa»  first  proposed  by  Sabarth,*  and,  though  somewhat  arbitrary,  is  prac- 
tically useful.     In  the  first  of  these  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of 
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alcoholic  intoxication.  This  stage  is  generally  very  short,  but  in  athletic 
persons,  and  especially  in  those  who  have  been  intemperate,  it  may  be 
very  long  and  very  violent,  and  may  persist  after  loss  of  consciousness. 
In  drunkards,  this  excitement  at  times  cannot  be  overcome  without  grave 
danger  to  life.  During  this  first  stage,  although  consciousness  is  not 
lost,  the  sensibility  is  generally  blunted,  but  very  rarely  h  it  altogether 
annulled.  Coleman  (Sansom,  Chioroform.^  55,  Philadelphia,  1866)  states, 
however,  that  he  has  extracted  his  own  teeth  without  pain  ;  and  Snow  re- 
lates the  anecdote  of  a  child  who  played  \vith  his  toys  during  the  operation 
of  lithotomy. 

During  the  second  stage,  which  is  that  of  anaesthesia,  the  conscious- 
ness and  sensibihty  are  abolished,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  patient 
lies  perfectly  quiet.  This  is  the  surgical  stage,  during  which  ordinary 
operations  are  performed.  As  already  intimated,  in  some  cases  the  first 
and  second  stages  are  united,  so  that  violent  excitement,  muscular  spasm, 
and  rigidity  may  coexist  with  loss  of  consciousness  and  of  sensibility. 

The  third  stage  is  one  of  profound  narcosis,  with  stertorous  br^thing, 
intense  muscular  relaxation,  abolition  of  the  ordinary  reflexes,  and  fall  of 
bodily  temperature.*  This  is  always  a  condition  of  danger,  and  its  in- 
duction by  chloroform,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  is  un- 
justi6able. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  stage  of  chloroform -narcosis  may  be  quickened, 
even  apparently  strengthened  ;  in  the  second  stage  it  is  generally  about 
normal  in  frequency,  but  is  more  or  less  weakened  ;  in  the  third  stage 
it  is  rapid  and  weak,  Noel  *  calls  attention  to  a  cervical  venous  pulse, 
most  marked  in  the  external  jugulars,  which  he  asserts  frequently  occurs 
during  the  waking  up  from  chloroformization.  He  believes  it  to  be  a 
symptom  of  serious  cardiac  embarrassment.  E.  Simonin*  found  that  the 
temperature  usually  rises  during  the  first  stage  {p.i^-o.^^  C. ),  falls  slightly 
during  the  second  or  remains  above  normal,  and  falls  decidedly  during 
the  third  stage,  f 


•  Baudin  iLe  Progres  Med.,  Sept.  1874)  called  attention  to  the  pupil  as  a  guide  in 
chlorofomiizjLtion,  stating  that,  although  at  first  it  is  uniformly  dilated,  afterwards  it  is 
uniformly  immovably  contracted,  and  that  this  is  the  period  for  operating.  Schlager  is 
in  accord  with  Baudin  ;  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -two 
cases  observed,  the  pupil  was  dilated  during  the  stage  of  excitement^  and  during  com- 
plete ancesthesta  narrowly  contracted.  He  also  states  that  if  during  anseslhesia  the  pupil 
return  lo  normal^  more  chloroform  is  required,  but  if  it  suddenly  dilate,  danger  is  immi- 
nent-  At  present,  however,  the  condition  of  the  pupil  cannot  be  considered  a  safe  guide 
in  ansesthetiiation.  EJpgiel  { Retch fr V s  Archiv  fiir  Anat.^  1S66)  affirms  that  in  rabbits, 
during  ttie  stage  of  excitement*  the  pupil  is  contracted,  during  anaesthesia  dilated.  Scliiff 
has  strenuously  combated  the  conclusions  of  Baud  in  ;  and  in  a  very  careful  series  of  ex- 
periments on  animals  W.  H.  Whislow  found  that  the  state  of  the  pupil  varies  greatly  in 
Ibe  flame  stage  of  anarsthesia.  Thus,  in  complete  anaesthesia,  sometimes  the  pupil  was 
widely  dilated,  sometimes  contracted ;  and  death  sometimes  occurred  with  a  dilated, 
sometimes  with  a  contracted  pupil,— in  the  former  case  probably  being  syncopal^  In  the 
latter  asphyjtial  {Phila  Med.  Times,  vi.  275). 

t  As  the  result  of  chemical  studies,  Julius  Pohl  {Ar£h.  f.  Exp,  Pathol,  n.  Pft^rm,^ 
i%i,  xjtviii*)  believes  that  more  chloroform  eiists  during  the  narcotic  period  in  the  brain- 
tisstie  than  in  the  blood  coming  to  it. 
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The  experiments  of  Holmgren,  Kratscbmer,  H.  C  Wood,  Jr.,''  and 
others  have  demonstrated  that  the  action  of  chloroform  upon  the  nerv'ous 
system  is  entirely  parallel  to  that  of  ether  {see  page  88),  the  difference 
being  simply  one  of  intensity  of  power.  In  practical  anaesthesia  the  stage 
of  excitement  is  usually  much  less  severe  with  chloroform  than  with  ether, 
but,  according  to  l-I.  C.  Wood,  Jr. ,  this  Iiyperexcitation  depends  largely 
upon  the  ether  vapor  being  too  concentrated  ;  when  the  anaesthesia  was 
induced  in  animals  slowly  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  ether  in  the  air^ 
the  stage  of  excitement  was  greater  with  chloroform  than  with  ether. 
The  motor  disturbances  seen  early  in  chloroformi^ation,  as  in  etherization, 
have  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  condition  of  spinal  stimulation,  but  have 
been  shown  by  Beit  *  to  be  of  purely  psychical  origin. 

Bernstein*  found  that  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  two  ischiatic  nerves  of  a  frog  chloroformed  after  one 
of  its  iliac  arteries  had  been  tied. 

Circuiidwn. — ^In  some  animals  the  first  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform upon  the  circulation  is  a  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart' s 
action.  Dogiel  believes  that  this  is  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory 
centres,  because  he  has  found  that  it  does  not  occur  after  section  of  the 
vagi.  The  after-increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  appears  to  be  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  paralysis  of  the  inhibitory  centres ^  upon  which  chloroform 
seems  to  act  as  upon  the  oculo-motor  centres,  producing  in  them  at  first 
excessive  functional  activity,  but  afterwards  hinctional  paralysis.  Both 
Kratschmer  and  Knoll  (see  page  88)  have  noticed  in  rabbits,  when  either 
ether  or  chloroform  is  inhaled  through  the  nose,  a  momentary  rise  of 
arterial  pressure  corresponding  to  an  arrest  of  respiration,  and^  like  it, 
evidently  produced  by  irritation  of  the  peripheral  trigeminal  branches. 

As  was  first  proved  by  the  English  Chloroform  Committee/*  after  the 
first  half- minute  of  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  there  is  a  progressive 
lowering  of  the  arterial  pressure.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  all  ob- 
servers on  the  lower  animals,  and  Blauel**  has  shown  by  tonometrical 
experiments  that  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  man.  The  matter  of 
dispute  has  been  as  to  the  cause  of  this  fall, — whether  it  is  of  cardiac  or 
vascular  origin. 

Injected  into  the  jugular  vein  *  chloroform  instantly  arrests  the  heart's  action 

and  destroys  its  muscular  irritability.t  Even  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  when  locally 
applied  to  the  exposed  heart,  paralyzes  it."  When  artificial  respiration  is  main* 
tained,  the  effect  of  chloroform  is  very  apparent."  By  a  very  ingenious  series  of 
experiments,  MacVVilliam  "  has  proved  that  very  eariy  in  chloroform  ansesthesia 
there  is  a  marked  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  auricular  and  the  ventricular  beats, 
accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  cardiac  chambers,  due  to  the  direct  mfluence  of 
the  chloroform.  Again,  as  stated  by  Gaskell  and  Shore,  even  the  tracings  of  the 
Hyderabad  Commission  demonstrate  that  from  the  very  be^nning  of  chloroformi- 


•  See  also  Mac  William's  experiments, 

t  Glover  {Edinb.  Med.  Joitm.,  i84a)t  Goaselin  {Arch.  Ght. 
V^Tciod. 


(848)1  Ansye,  and  H.  C. 
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i:aticn  the  excursions  of  the  heart-beat,  as  shown  on  the  Fick  manometer  in  the 
most  typical  manner,  get  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  pressure  falls.  Indeed,  as 
Gaskell  and  Shore  say»  *' every  one  would  agree  with  the  Commission  that  they 
[the  pulse- waves]  are  of  the  typical  kind  which  would  be  produced  if  direct  weaken- 
ing of  the  heart  were  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  blood -pressure  in  chloroform  adminis- 
tration/' TunniclifTe  and  Rosenheim,'*  using;  the  method  of  Locke,  found  that  i  to 
25,000  in  the  blood  of  chloroform  notably  affected  the  heart,  and  Schafer  and  Schar- 
lieb,  ihid,^  have  reached  similar  results.  In  the  experiments  of  E.  H.  Embley,** 
made  in  the  method  of  Hering  upon  the  niammalian  heart  isolated  from  nervous 
and  respiratory  influences,  it  was  determined  that  the  heart  is  so  sensitive  to  the 
vapor  of  chloroform  that  0,8  per  cent  in  the  blood  will  produce  paralysis  in  sixteen 
mmuies,  and  with  two  per  cenL,  arrest  occurs  in  one  minute  twenty-five  seconds. 

In  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments^  Sherrington  and  Sowton  {B,  M.J.  Supp.^ 
i9>5.  ii>)  found  that  the  heart  muscle  rapidly  takes  up  chloroform  from  the  blood- 
vessel, the  tension  or  amount  of  the  chloroform  in  the  muscle  depending  not  upon 
the  length  of  time  of  exposure  but  upon  the  percentage  of  chloroform  in  the  fluid 
circulating  in  the  coronary  arteries  ;  it  was  further  determined  that  the  presence  of 
the  chloroform  in  the  muscle  is  accompanied  by  depression  of  function,  and  that 
when  the  percentage  is  great  muscular  paralysis  occurs.  The  Important  obser- 
vation was  also  made  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  hearts  of  different  cats  to  chloro- 
form varies.  The  thought  naturally  arises  from  this  research  that  sudden  death 
may  occur  during  chloroform  anaesthesia  from  the  momentary  sudden  increase  of 
the  percentage  of  chloroform  in  the  blood. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  numerous  investigators  is  so  strong  that 
the  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped  from  that  chloroform  is  a  direct  cardiac  de- 
pressant. This,  however,  does  not  disprove  the  theory  of  vaso -motor  dila- 
tation as  one  of  the  sources  of  arterial  depression  in  chloroform  anaesthesia. 

The  only  experiments  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  which  any  weight 
should  be  attached,  as  indicating  that  chloroform  primarily  paralyzes  the  vaso- 
motor centres,  are  those  published  as  long  ago  as  1874  by  H.  P.  Bowditch  and 
C.  S.  Minot.*'  In  these  experiments,  which  were  made  upon  curarized  animals, 
**  irritation  of  the  saphena  nerve  caused  a  much  less  marked  rise  of  blood-tension 
than  when  the  anaesthetic  was  not  used.  Sometimes  there  was  absolutely  no  rise 
of  tension  to  tie  observed,  while  at  other  times  the  rise  was  from  one-third  to  one- 
hall  that  produced  by  the  same  irritation  on  an  animal  not  subjected  to  the  action 
of  chloroform.'*  Further  compression  of  the  carotid  in  the  chloroformed  animal 
iiid'not  cause  the  customary  spasm  and  rise  of  arterial  pressure. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  experiments  of  Bowditch  and  Minot  were 
made  at  a  time  when  the  importance  of  the  subject  had  not  been  fully  realised  ; 
that  on  the  carotid  but  a  single  experiment  was  made  ;  and  that  there  was  fre- 
quently in  the  experiments  of  Bowditch  and  Minot  a  great  rise  of  pressure  follow* 
ing  irritation  of  the  sensidve  nerve,  though  the  rise  was  not  as  great  as  in  the 
normal  dog. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  chloroformization  interferes  with  the  functional 
activity  of  the  sensory  side  of  the  nervous  system,  so  that  an  impulse  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  sensitive  nerve  fails  to  reach  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  full  force. 
In  many  of  the  experiments  of  Bowditch  and  Minot,  irritation  of  the  saphenous 
nerve  produced  distinct  rise  of  pressure,  showing  that  the  vaso-motor  centre  was 
not  paralyzed,  though  the  arterial  pressure  had  fallen  very  distinctly :  moreover, 
late  in  chloroform-poisoning  there  ts  a  vaso-motor  paralysis,  and  it  may  very  well 
be  that  in  the  single  carotid  experiment  of  Bowditch  and  Minot  the  chloroformiza- 
tion had  been  carried  on  to  the  fullest  extent. 
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Whilst  undoubtedly  in  advanced  chloroform ization  there  is  vascular 
paralysis,  there  seems  to  be  at  presait  no  proof  that  this  vascular  paraly- 
sis occurs  as  one  of  the  primary  or  early  symptoms  produced  by  the  drug. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  first  action 
oi  chiorobrm  is  to  produce  vascular  contraction, 

Sansom  and  Harley  state  that  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  small  vessels,  which  can 
be  readily  seen  to  occur  in  the  web  of  the  frog  during  chloroformizaiion.  Not 
until  the  third  stage  is  reached,  according  to  these  authors,  do  the  vessels  relax 
into  dilatation.  If  these  observations  be  correct,  chloroform  first  stimulates  and 
afterwards  depress^  the  vaso-motor  centres.  In  accordance  with  this  are  the  im* 
[xsrtant  experiments  of  Gaskell  and  Shore, *^  who  find  that  the  local  application  of 
clilorofonii  to  the  rnedulla  or  its  injection  into  the  cerebral  artery  produces  an  im- 
mediate rise  of  blood -pressure,  usyally  accompanied  by  a  slowing  of  the  heart, 
which  is  followed  by  a  fall  of  pressure  so  soon  as  the  chloroform  is  able  to  diffuse 
itself  throughout  the  circuJation.  G;isketl  and  Shore  further  so  connected  the 
carotid  arteries  and  jugular  vein  of  an  animal  (A)  with  the  similar  vessels  of  a 
second  animal  (B)  that  the  brain  of  A  was  fed  exclusively  with  blood  from  B.  It 
is  plain  that  chloroform  given  to  B  would  reach  the  brain  of  A  but  would  not  r^ach 
the  heart  of  A.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  found  that  chloroform  adminis- 
tered to  B  produces  rise  of  blood -pressure  in  A.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments 
the  blood-vessels  of  A  were  so  connected  with  those  of  B  that  when  chloroform 
was  administered  to  B  it  reached  the  heart  of  A  and  all  other  portions  of  the  body 
except  the  brain.  When  this  was  the  case,  chloroform  given  to  B  produced  an 
immediate  fall  of  pressure  in  A  without  there  having  tjeen  any  rise.  In  other 
words,  when  chloroform  reached  the  vaso-motor  centres  and  not  the  heart,  it  caused 
rise  of  arterial  pressure ;  when  it  reached  the  heart  and  not  the  vaso-motor  centres* 
it  caused  fall  of  pressure.  In  accord  with  the  results  of  Gaskell  and  Shore,  it  has 
been  found  by  Embley  that  the  local  application  of  chloroform  to  the  vaso-motor 
centres  produces  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which  is  presumably  due  to  stimu- 
lation of  the  vaso-motor  centres.  In  common  with  other  observers,  Embley  found 
that  later  in  the  chloroformization  there  is  a  vascular  paralysis  which  he  believes 
to  be  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  chloroform  on  the  muscles  of  the  heart  vessels. 

Putting  all  the  evidence  together,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  demon- 
strated by  physiologists,  first,  that  chlorofonn  is  a  direct  dt^press^ni  and 
paralyBant  to  the  heart- muscle  or  its  contained  ganglia  ;*  second,  that 
the  fall  of  blood-pressure  which  occurs  in  chiorofomiizaiion  is  at  first  dtw 
to  this  direct  depression  of  the  keartj  3ut  subsequently  to  coincident  vascular 
and  cardiac  failure. 

Mespiradon. — So  soon  as  psychical  excitement  has  passed  ofi,  or,  at 
first,  if  there  be  no  such  excitement,  the  respirations  may  be  rendered 
slower  by  chloroform,  but  after  a  time  they  are  generally  quickened,  and 
as  tbe  inhalation  is  persisted  in  they  become  more  and  more  shallow, 


*  The  work  of  the  Hyderabad  Commisaion  haa  become  so  celebrated  that  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  explain  that  lliey  reached  with  extreme  posltiven^s  the  conclusion 
that  chloroform  kills  purely  through  the  respiration,  and  that  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  anes- 
thetic. Rather  strangdy,  they  based  their  belief  that  the  fall  of  blood- pressure  under 
chloroform  is  not  due  to  weakening  of  the  heart  chiefly  upon  certain  at>i>Lcal  tracings 
which  they  obtained.  The  publication  of  these  trarinffs  shows,  in  the  lan^ag:e  of  Gas- 
kell and  Shore,  '*  that  these  caBes  afford  no  proof  whatever  that  the  heart's  action  ts  not 
Impaired  by  the  action  of  chloroform." 
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iiT^iiIar,  and  distant,  and  finally  cease.  In  1870  Paul  Bert"  asserted 
that  during  chloroformization  there  is  more  than  the  normal  percentage  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  but  in  1885  he  affirmed  that  there  was  less  than  the 
normal  percentage."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  that  the 
results  of  L.  G.  de  Sai nt- Martin '*  are  correct, — namely,  that  whilst 
(probably  on  account  of  excessive  respiration  from  excitement)  in  the 
beginning  of  chloroformization  there  is  sometimes  hyperoxygenation  of 
the  blood,  the  rule  during  full  anaesthesia  is  decrease  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  with  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

According  to  the  work  of  E.  H.  Embley,  chloroform  is  a  very  active 
vagus  stimulant,  raising  the  excitability  of  the  vagus  centrically,  and  it 
has  been  urged  that  sudden  death  occurs  during  chloroformization  from 
inhibitory  cardiac  arrest.  Before,  however,  this  conclusion  can  be  con- 
sidered established  further  experiments  seem  necessary. 

Death  has  frequently  occurred  from  chloroform  after  the  inhalatiort  of  a  few 
whiffs  of  vapor.  The  theory  was  suggested  many  years  ago  that  the  cause  of  car- 
diac arrest  is  irritation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes,  productng^  a  fatal 
cardiac  inhibition  ;  a  conckision  which  reached  confirmation  in  the  observations  of 
Vulpian,  that  the  heart  tinder  the  influence  of  chloral,  a  substance  closely  allied  to 
chloroform,  is  equally  sensitive  to  slight  inhibitory  impulses.  Out  of  this  has  grown 
the  practical  suggestion  that  the  surgeon  should  wait  until  complete  chloroform- 
ization, lest  the  irritation  produced  by  tJie  first  cut  should  produce  a  momentary 
excessive  inhibition.  In  a  number  of  experiments,  however,  made  by  H.  C.  Wood» 
it  was  found  that  the  application  of  chlorofonn  to  the  upper  respiratory  passages  of 
the  dog  would  distinctly  inhibit  but  never  arrest  cardiac  movement.  Embley 
believes  that  these  chloroform  deaths  are  due  to  an  excessive  ejccitadon  of  the 
inhibitory  centric  apparatus,  and  are  therefore  the  outcome  of  an  intense  inhibition 
exercised  upon  the  heart,  whose  spontaneous  excitability  is  diminished  by  the 
chloroform  vapor.  He  bases  this  conclusion  upon  his  experimental  observadons, 
that  when  inhalations  of  chloroform  of  the  strength  of  two  per  cent,  and  upward 
have  been  given  and  the  blood -pressure  has  fallen,  stimulation  of  the  vagi  with  the 
faradic  current  fatally  inhibits  the  heart.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  if  this 
observation  be  correct  it  proves  not  centric  but  peripherai  stimuladon  ;  or  what  is 
equaily  probable,  diminisked  power  of  the  heart-nmscie  (o  resist  inhibitory  impulsts. 

The  curious  observation  was  also  made  by  Embley  that  w^hen  the  breathed  air 
contained  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  chloroform,  the  vagus  excitability  was 
slightly  depressed.  It  seems  to  us  evident  that  at  present  the  question  as  to  exactly 
w^hat  rSU  inhibition  plays  in  chloroform  deaths  has  not  been  finally  answered. 

Bio&d,—As  was  ftrst  demonstrated  by  Harley^'*  6ve  per  cent,  of  chloro- 
form in  the  blood  destroys  the  red  corpuscle  with  a  final  deposition  of 
crystals  of  oxyhaemoglobin. 


Bocttcher"'  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  study  these  changes  closely.  TTie  first 
aJter^tion  nodceable  in  the  red  blood -disks  is  a  diminution  of  their  size,  which  A. 
Schmidt  and  F.  Schweiger-SeJdel"  assert  to  be  due  to  contraction,  because  when 
blood  is  treated  with  water  untij  the  red  globules  disappear,  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  passed  through  the  liquid  until  they  reappear,  on  the  addition  of  chloroform  the 
sharply  contoured  bodies  will  be  seen  to  undei^o  marked  contraction.  As  was 
first  shown  by  Boettcher  and  confirmed  by  Schmidt  and  Schweiger-Seidel,  chloro- 
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form  alone  pnoduces  no  other  alteration  than  contraction  in  the  red  blood-disks. 
If,  however,  air  be  admitted  to  blood  containine:  chloroform,  the  corpuscles  rapidly 
disappear,  dissolving  the  serum,  out  of  which,  after  a  lime,  oxy haemoglobin  crys- 
tallizes. Both  of  the  authorities  quoted  believe  that  ihe  latter  changes  are  due  to 
oxidation.  Boettcher  states  that  chloroform- vapor  mixed  with  air  converts  enough 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  into  orone  to  react  with  iodised  starch-paper;  and 
Schmidt  and  Schweiger-Seidel  have  found  that  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood  interferes  with  the  changes  caused  by  chloroform.  The  facts  just  noted  indi- 
cate that  the  blood  changes  are  the  result  of  simple  oxidationj  but  the  studies  of  F. 
Kniger*'  show  that  chloroform,  at  least  outside  of  the  body,  produces  a  series  of 
chemical  changes  in  the  hemoglobin. 

How  far,  during  ordinary  narcosis,  chloroform  causes  changes  in  the 
blood  is  uncertain,  A  very  sensitive  test  of  the  destruction  of  the  red 
disks  in  the  body  is  found  in  the  production  of  icterus  ;  icterus  following 
chloroformization  is  very  rare,  but  the  assertion  of  Frerichs  that  it  does 
occur  is  correct-  Bernstein^  and  Leyden"  have  found  traces  of  bile- 
piginent  in  the  human  urine  after  chloroform-narcosis  ;  whilst  Nothnagel  ** 
detected  bile  coloring-matter  in  the  urine  of  rabbits  after  subcutaneous 
injection  of  chloroform  or  ether,  Husem.inn  '*  intimates,  on  what  author- 
ity we  do  not  know,  that  after  anaesthesia  bile-acids  (the  precursors  ol 
icterus)  appear  in  tlie  urine  ;  but  Kappclcr,"  in  twenty -five  cases  of  chlo- 
roform-narcosis, was  not  able  to  obtain  a  trace  of  biliary  coloring'matter, 
Sokolovski "  asserts  that  the  first  few  hours  after  chloroformization  there 
is  a  decrease  of  the  immattire  white  blood- corpuscles,  with  an  increase  of 
the  mature  white  blood-corpusdes,  followed  by  gradual  return  to  normal. 

After  death  during  chloroform  aniesthesia  the  presence  of  gas  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed  in  tlie  blood-vessels  and  in  tlie  heart  Contrary  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  various  authors^  Kappeler*'  has  shown  that  usually,  if  not  always,  the 
gas  lias  been  liberated  by  putrefactive  changes  occurring  after  death.  The  state- 
ment of  Pirogoff,  that  he  has  witnessed  the  throwing  out  of  gas  from  the  blood 
during  life,  has  never  been  confirmed,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  chloroform  may 
have  some  influence  upon  the  capacity  of  the  blood  for  holding  gases. 

General  Ntdritwn, — ^That  chloroform  affects  the  general  nutrition  of 

the  body  is  demonstrated  by  the  wide-spread  fatty  degeneration  which 
sometiraes  follows  long-continued  narcosis  produced  by  it  (see  page 
116),  as  well  as  by  the  observations  oi  Strassmann,*  who  found  that  a 
pronoimced  increase  ol  the  nitrogenous  elimination  follows  chloroform- 
narcosis,  an  increase  which  would  seem  to  be  directly  due  to  the  anaes- 
thetic, since  Salkowski  demonstrated  that  chloroform -water  given  to  dogs 
distincdy  increases  the  destruction  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  the  body 
without  producing  narcosis.* 

According  to  the  researches  of  Strassmann"  and  of  Salkowski," 
chloroform  is  an  active  antiseptic  and  germicide.     Both  Salkowski  and 


•J;  Petrujchky  {Deutsche  Med.  H^ochenjch.,  1891,  xvil.)  has  noticed  that  after  deftth 
from  chlorofoftn  th«  intercellular  juices  become  rapidly  acid,  and  he  has  found  that  thli 
is  not  peculiar  to  chlorofonn,  but  takes  place  also  after  death  from  ether»  aiBenk,  and 
otber  pol3ons. 
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A.  Berteb  *'  find  that  the  drug  also  checks  the  action  of  pepsin  and  other 
uniormed  ferments. 

Therapeutics. — ^For  a  discussion  of  Uie  use  of  cliloroform  as  an 
aniEsthetic,  see  page  103. 

When  administered  by  the  mouth  in  sufficient  quantity,  chloroform 
produces  symptoms  similar  to,  but  much  more  permanent  than,  those 
which  it  causes  when  inhaled.  It  is,  ho\\  ever,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  used 
in  this  way  for  its  constitutional  efiect,  but  is  sometimes  of  advantage  in 
severe  neuralgia.  When  for  any  reason  quinine  cannot  be  administered 
in  an  ague^  a  sufficient  dose  of  chloroform  (fgss  to  fgi)  to  produce  a 
mild  narcosis,  just  before  the  expected  time  for  the  recurrence  of  the  chill, 
will  often  abort  it  Chloroform  by  the  mouth  has  been  also  highly 
recommended  as  a  vermifuge  in  cases  of  tape- worm ^  but  is  of  doubtful 
value. 

When  chloroform  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  is,  without  doubt,  evaporated ^  so  that  the  intestinal  canal  becomes  filled 
with  the  vapor.  Chloroform,  therefore,  when  so  placed  exerts  both  a 
local  anodyne  and  a  stimulant  carminative  action.  For  this  reason  it  is 
valuable  in  ordinary  cciic  and  in  coika  pidonum. 

Externally,  as  a  rubefacient  and  anodyne,  chloroform  is  very  largely 
combined  with  other  substances  into  liniments,  which  are  especially  useful 
in  cases  of  chronic  neuralgic  or  rhcnmuiic  pains. 

Poisoning  has  been  produced  by  the  swallowing  of  chloroform.  The 
symptoms  induced  have  been  stupor,  with  contracted,  or,  in  later  stages, 
dilated,  pupils,  and  a  stertorous  respiration,  which  finally  becomes  very 
irregular,  shallow^  and  often  distant.  The  amount  necessary  to  destroy 
life  probably  varies  greatly,  but,  according  to  L.  Lewin,  a  single  drachm 
has  produced  death.  In  some  cases  **  the  fatal  result  has  occurred  from 
secondary  gastritis  many  days  after  taking  the  medicine  ;  and  not  rarely 
violent  gastritis  with  jaundice  apparently  from  inflammation  of  the  gall- 
ducts  has  been  produced.  Recovery  has  occurred  after  the  ingestion  of 
three  ounces  without  vomiting  ;  *'  also  five  ounces.  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  and  of  the  various  ordinary  methods  of 
arousing  a  narcotized  patient,  especially  the  alternate  cold  and  hot  douche, 
artificial  respiration,  and  the  very  cautious  use  of  diffusible  sdmuli  if  re- 
quired. Death  may  occur  during  the  narcosis,  or  the  patient  may  sur- 
vive this  and  perish  from  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach,  caused  by  the  local  action  of  the  chloroform. 

The  recognition  of  chloroform  as  the  probable  cause  of  any  given 
death  cannot  be  based  upon  the  post-mortem  appearances.  Indeed,  the 
latter  are  of  no  value  in  deciding  such  a  question.  The  anaesthetic  may, 
however,  be  recovered  by  distillation  of  the  lungs  and  blood  within  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  after  death.  As  to  the  length  of  this  time,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  no  investigations  have  been  made. 

Criminal  ^f/a//*^«j.— Experiments  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
and  confirmed  by  Dolbeau  **  and  by  Paugh  *^  have  proved  that  persons 
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sound  asleep  may  be  chloroformed  without  being  awakened.  Anaesth^ia 
cannot,  however,  be  produced  in  any  one  partially  awake,  or  even  sleeping 
lightly,  without  hJs  or  her  knowledge. 

Quite  a  number  of  professional  men  have  been  accused,  and  some 
convicted  on  the  charge,  of  committing  rape  on  females  in  whom  they 
had  induced  anaesthesia.  No  doubt  the  women  believed  that  they  had 
been  violated  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  many  of  the  cases  they  mistook  for 
the  real  act  the  subjective  erotic  sensations  induced  by  the  chloroform  or 
ether*  The  valuelessness  of  the  testimony  of  persons  as  to  occurrences 
during  the  time  of  their  intoxication  with  anaesthetics  should  be  recognized 
in  law  as  a  governing  principle  of  evidence. 

Administration,— The  internal  dose  of  chloroform  is  from  fifteen 
drops  to  a  fiuidrachm  (0.9-3,7  C.c, ).  The  deep  injection  of  half  a 
drachm  of  chloroform  has  been  recommended  very  strenuously  by 
Bartholow  in  obstinate  neuralgia^  and  has  found  some  favor  in  France,** 
In  the  only  case  in  which  we  have  tried  it^  one  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  the 
local  symptoms  caused  by  it  were  so  severe  as  to  imperil  the  life  of  the 
patient.  The  U,  S,  Pharmacopceia  recognizes  a  spirit  (SpiRiTtJS  Chlo- 
ROFORMi— ^ix  per  cent.^  U.  S. ),  dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.7-7,5 
Cc, )  ;  an  emulsion  (Emulsum  CHLOROFORMi^four  per  cenL^  U.  S.)  ; 
a  liniment  (LiNiMENTUNf  Chloroform! — thirty  per  cent,  U,  S.)  ;  and 
a  water  (Aqua  Chloroformi,  U,  S.)>  dose,  four  fluidrachms  (16  Cc.)- 

j^THYLis  Chloridum,  U.  S, — Eikyl  chloride  is  a  coloriess,  ex- 
tremely volatile  liquid  of  specific  gravity  (at  o^  C. )  of  0.918,  boiling  at 
X2*5°  C  On  account  of  its  votatiHty,  it  has  been  much  used  under 
various  names  to  produce  local  anaesthesia  by  freezing.  Recendy  ethyl 
chloride  has  been  employed  as  a  general  anaesthetic.  It  acts  very  rapidly 
and  recovery  occurs  abruptly  on  removal  of  the  drug.  Ware  has  col- 
lected 11,207  cases  of  its  use,  with  one  death.  Other  deaths  have  been 
reported  by  Hacker,  by  Allen*  and  by  Gifford®.  It  was  partially  studied 
physiologically  in  1S92  by  Wood  and  Cerna,^  who  found  that  it  produced 
an  amount  of  circulatory  depression  disproportionate  to  its  anaesthetic 
properties,  and  was  so  fugacious  in  its  action  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  use 
as  a  general  anaesthetic.  In  Lebet's*  experiments  upon  rabbits,  the  intra- 
venous injection  was  found  to  produce  great  circulatory  depression  ;  on 
the  isolated  frog's  heart  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution  of  ethyl  chloride 
appeared  to  act  as  an  irritant  rather  than  a  depressant.  Moreover, 
Malherbc  and  Roubinovitch^  have  proven  with  Rotain's  sphygmomano- 
meter that  in  man  the  arterial  tension  is  almost  always  clearly  lessened. 
Ware*  found  the  drug  best  administered  by  means  of  modified  nitrous 
oxide  inhaler- 


Ethvl  Bromide  is  a  colorless,  very  volatile^  very  fluid  liquid,  having 
the  specific  gravity  1.49,  of  a  sweet,  chloroform 4 ike  smell  ;  not  readily 
inflammable  ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixing  with  ether,  chloroform,  fat, 
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and  ethereal  oils  in  all  proportions.  It  does  not  solidify  at  32°  F.  Any 
preparadon  of  it  which  has  color,  or  seems  irritaUng,  or  has  a  disagreeable 
smell,  is  unfit  for  medicinal  use.  It  must  clearly  be  separated  by  the 
pracddoner  from  ethylene  bromide^  which  has  a  specific  gravity  2.16,  and 
solidifies  at  32**  F.  into  a  crystalline  mass,  Scherbatscheff  has  collected 
four  deaths  produced  by  the  substitution  of  ethylene  bromide  for  ethyl 
bromide.*  Ethyl  bromide  degenerates  under  the  influence  of  light  and 
air,  and  should,  therefore,  always  be  kept  in  small  bottles  of  dark  glass, 
closely  corked. 

Proposed  as  an  ansesthetlc  in  1S49,  exploited  by  Rabuteau  in  France 
and  by  L.  Tumbull  in  the  United  States  in  1876-77,  ethyl  bromide  has 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  an  ansesthetic.  Its  influence  usually 
manifests  itself  in  a  few  seconds  and  lasts  not  longer  than  three  minutes 
after  the  removal  of  the  inhaler.  Various  observers  state  that  sensibility 
is  not  rarely  lost  before  consciousness,  and  Montgomery  has  especially 
noted  that  during  parturition  ethyl  bromide  will  do  away  with  most  of  the 
suffering  without  arresting  tlie  pains  or  producing  complete  relaxadon  of 
the  muscles  ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  common  for  the  general  muscular 
tonus  to  be  greatly  increased  by  it.  According  to  John  H.  Brinton, 
muscular  excitement,  as  shown  by  rigidity,  local  spasms,  and  even  general 
tetanus  with  opisthotonos,  occurs  so  frequendy  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  anaesthetic  use  of  the  drugj  especially  as  this  condition  during  a 
surgical  operation  is  attended  by  great  increase  of  hemorrhage.'  During 
narcosis  the  corneal  and  pupiUary  reflexes  are  usually  preserved,  and  the 
eyes  are  sometimes  wide  open  and  crossed  from  contractions  of  their 
muscles  (Gilles*). 

The  physiological  action  of  ethyl  bromide  has  been  partially  studied 
by  Schneider,  Thornton  and  Maxwell,*  Abonyi/  H.  C  Wood,'*Ginsburg," 
and  S,  W,  Cole"  with  results  apparently  not  altogether  concordant.* 

All  observers  agree  that  in  the  narcosis  the  arterial  pressure  finally 
falls,  but  Ginsburg  and  Schneider  note  that  this  fall  is  preceded  by  a  rise 
in  the  arterial  pressure,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  present  in  the 
experiments  of  Thornton  and  Maxwell  or  of  H.  C,  Wood-  Ginsburg 
believes  that  the  fall  of  arterial  pressure  is  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor centres,  and  Abonyi  was  not  able  to  detect  any  alterations  in  the 
beat  of  the  excised  heart  of  the  frog  w^hen  narcosis  was  produced.  The 
recent  work  of  Tcherbacheff,  who  found  that  ethyl  bromide  causes  death 
from  cardiac  paralysis  with  or  without  pulmonary  oedema,  accords,  how- 
ever, with  the  early  conclusions  of  H.  C  Wood  that  ethyl  bromide  acts 
upon  the  heart  in  a  manner  similar  to  chloroform. 

The  r^piratory  action  of  ethyl  bromide  has  not  been  carefully  studied. 
It  probably  is  a  centric  depressant  Ch.  Li  von  finds,  from  analysis  of  the 
gas^  of  the  blood,  that  during  the  anaesthesia  produced  by  the  ethyl 


•  We  are  not  aware  that  the  purity  of  the  ethyl  bromide  used  has  been  proved  by  any 
frf  the  experimeHiters.  Liiig;uistic  difficulties  In  regard  to  the  Slavonic  papers  have  com- 
pelled us  to  rely  upon  abfitraccs. 
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bromide  there  is  lessening  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  augmentation  of  the 
oxygen. 

In  the  absence  of  conclusive  statistics,  ethyl  bromide  appears  to  be  at 
least  as  immediately  dangerous  as  chloroform,  and  distinctly  more  so  in 
its  secondary  results.  It  is  true  that  GiUes  claims  that  with  a  commer- 
cially pure  bromide  twenty  thousand  successive  administrations  of  ethyl 
bromide  in  Germany  had  be^n  without  death,  and  that  the  fatal  results 
have  been  due  to  impurity  in  the  drug.  This  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
the  deaths  recorded  by  A.  Gleich'  and  Snarez  de  Mendoza." 

When  a  very  brief  an;£st!ietic  effect  is  desired ^  ethyl  bromide  may  be 
used  as  probably  no  more  dangerous  than  chloroform  j  but  the  fugacious- 
ness  of  its  action  and  the  muscular  excitement  which  it  causes  forbid  its 
general  employment  in  major  surgery,  whilst  the  recent  developments  of 
local  ana:rsthesia  greatly  lessen  the  field  of  its  utility  in  minor  operations. 
The  ease  with  w^hich  ethyl  bromide  undergoes  change  offers  a  serious  dif- 
ficulty to  its  use.  Certainly  the  surgeon  should  see  that  the  individual 
specimen  employed  has  every  appearance  of  being  pure. 

Hennicke  has  proved  that  ethyl  bromide  undergoes  decomposition  in 
the  system  with  the  liberation  of  bromine  compounds^  and  as  bromine  is 
much  more  poisonous  than  chlorine,  it  is  to  be,  a  priori^  expected  that 
ethyl  bromide  %vill  be  more  apt  to  produce  wide-spread  organic  changes 
in  the  genera!  tissues  than  is  the  older  anaesthetic.  In  accordance  with 
this,  cases  have  been  reported  by  Reich*  and  by  Flatten/"  in  which  the 
inhalation  of  the  bromide  has  been  followed  by  persistent  vomiting,  gen- 
eral weakness,  and  death  (in  from  one  to  seven  days),  and  in  which  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  heart- muscles  were  found  to  have  undergone 
acute  fatty  degeneration. 


Methyl  bromide,-^^ttA\n  otfier  bromide  compote nds  have  been  suggested  as 
anaesthetics.  Methyl  bromide  seems  to  be  very  poisonous,  especially  on  account 
of  its  prolonged  acU'on,  probably  due  to  slow  elimination.  For  nineteen  cases  of 
poisoning  by  it,  see  A.  Jaquet  {Dadsches  Archivf*  kOn,  Med.t  vol,  Ixxi.}. 

Pental — Trim^thylethvlene.— This   is   a   colorless,  highly   inflammable 

liquid,  boiling  at  ioo°  F.,  originally  proposed  by  W,  Lombardino  as  a  practical 
anaesthetic.  It  acts  with  great  promptness  without  marked  disagreeable  symptoms, 
producing  a  short  narcosis,  which  is,  however,  longer  than  that  caused  by  ethyl 
bromide.  In  three  hundred  narcoses  by  it,  P.  Phihpp*  failed  to  find  any  depression 
of  the  heart  or  severe  asphyxia.  Pental  is  also  conunended  by  Kleindienst.  who, 
however,  noted  that  very  frequently  three  or  four  days  after  the  narcosis  there  was 
abundant  albuminuria,  and  not  rarely  hscmattiria  or  hemoglobinuria  occurs.  In  a 
study  of  the  drug  by  David  Cema,'  aocEsthesia  caused  by  it  in  the  dog  was  found  to 
be  accompanied  always  by  marked  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure*  and  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  the  remedy  depresses  the  heart.  The  alleged  action  of  pental 
upon  the  kidneys,  if  it  be  true,  negatives  its  use  as  a  practical  anasslbetic.  From 
the  statistics  of  Gurlt,*  It  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  anaesthetics,  there  having 
been  three  deaths  in  the  six  hundred  reported  narcoses, 

Methylene  Bichloride  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  R 
W.  Richardson,*  as  an  anaesthetic  similar  to,  but  more  pleasant  and  possibly  safer 
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than,  chloroform,  and  has  been  rather  extensively  used  ui  London.  It  has  never 
been  largely  employed  in  tliis  country*  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
times  it  has  been  administered,  but  nine  cases  of  death  fron)  its  use  are  recorded.* 
The  detailed  phenomena  in  these  cases  indicate  that,  like  chloroform,  methylene 
bichloride  kills  by  paraJyzing  llie  heart  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  come 
into  general  use  as  an  anxsthetic. 

Practical  AnvCSthesia,* — Although  various  substances  have  from 
time  to  time  been  used  as  anaesthetics,  the  surgical  profession  has  prac- 
tically settled  down  to  the  employment  of  either  ether  or  chloroform,  and 
experience  seems  to  show  that  there  are  no  other  known  agents  which  act 
as  well  as  do  these  two  liquids.  The  question  as  to  which  of  them  should 
be  preferred  is  a  vital  one,  as  are  also  the  questions  how  to  recognize  and 
how  to  treat  the  accidents  which  occur  during  ansesthesia.  It  must  be  in 
the  beginning  granted  that  the  production  of  anaesthesia  is  always  at- 
tended by  a  danger  which,  though  small,  is  positive,  and  that  fatal  acci- 
dents will  always  occur  from  time  to  time.  There  are  few  things  in  medical 
Uterature  more  tiresome  than  the  arrogant  assertions  of  various  surgeons 
that  they  have  never  had  a  fatal  accident  from  chloroform  or  ether  because 
of  the  special  methods  by  which  they  have  used  them.  May  their  conceit 
die  with  them.  All  that  a  surgeon  can  hope  for  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  these  accidents  to  a  mrninnum. 

In  selecting  the  agents  convenience  of  administration  both  to  the  sur- 
geon and  to  the  patient  is,  of  course,  of  importance ;  but  we  hold  that 
such  advantage  ought  not  to  be  pitted  against  danger  of  fatal  results. 
For  reasons  which  were  given  in  H,  C.  Wood's  address  before  the  Berlin 
International  Congress,  it  is  doubtful  whether  half  the  deaths  produced 
by  anesthetics  are  reported,  but  thousands  have  been  recorded.  The 
ratio  of  deaths  to  inhalations  for  chloroform  is  given  by  Lyman  as  i  in 
5860 ;  by  Richardson  as  1  in  2500  to  3000  (see  also  Coats, ^)  ;  whilst 
Andrews  records  it  for  ether  as  1  in  23,204,  and  Lyman  as  i  in  16,542, 
In  nearly  one  million  of  inhalations  (George  M.  Gould'),  the  mortality 
was,  with  chloroform,  i  in  3749  ;  ether,  i  in  16,675.  Garree*  gives  the 
deaths  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cases  of  recent  inhalation  of 
ether  as  i  in  141O00.  Gurlt  *  in  over  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
cases  gets  the  mortality  for  chloroionn  as  i  in  2075  ;  ether,  i  in  5112  ; 
chloroform  and  ether  mixed,  i  in  7615;  A,  C.  E.,  i  in  3370;  ethyl 
bromide,  i  in  5396,t     These  statistics  are,  taken  together,  so  enormous 

•  From  time  to  time  various  surgeons  have  essayed  to  assist  in  the  production  and 
prolongation  o!  ansesthesJa  by  the  use  of  narcotic  aJtaloidls,  Hypodermic  injections  of 
morphine  given  half  an  hour  before  the  inhalation  of  the  drug  have  been  much  employed, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  real  advantage.  In  1900,  Schneiderlin  proposed  the 
substitution  of  scifpoiixmiHe-morphine  narcosis  for  ordinary  surgical  ansesthesia  and  hift 
method  has  found  some  following  (ae^  p.  1S9). 

t  Although  not  able  to  give  definite  statistics  upon  the  fact,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  deaths  from  aniesthesia,  nnd  espcicially  from  ether,  are  proportionately 
more  frequent  in  Europe  than  in  America,  If  this  be  so,  one  reason,  it  seems  to  ua,  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  use  of  the  Clover  and  other  forms  of  closed  inhalers,  with  which 
the  anaesthesia  produced  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  due  to  mechanical  asphyxiation. 
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in  extent  and  so  concordant  that  it  must  be  considered  established  that 
the  ratio  of  deaths  from  chloroform  is  about  four  times  greater  than  that 
from  ether. 

The  assertion  that  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  less  dangerous  in 
tropical  than  in  temperate  climates  has  been  made  so  frequendy  and  so 
earnestly  by  various  surgeons  practising  in  hot  countries,  and  is  seemingly 
so  sustained  by  statistics,  that  it  is  probably  correct  It  has  received  a 
curious  confirmation  from  a  study  of  reported  deaths  from  chloroform  by 
Thomas  R.  Evans/  which  appears  to  show  that  most  of  these  deaths  have 
occurred  during  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  increased  volatility  of  chloroform  at  high  temperature  fadUtates  its 
elimination  from  the  body  and  thereby  lessens  the  dangers  of  its  use. 

The  advantages  of  chloroform  over  ether  are — that  it  is  l^s  disagree- 
able to  the  patient,  produces  less  excitement,  more  speedily  reduces  the 
subject  to  insensibility,  and  is  less  apt  to  cause  excessive  after-nausea  and 
vomiting.  These  advantages  do  not  at  all  counterbalance  the  great  danger 
to  life,  and  we  believe  that  the  surgeon  is  not  justified  in  using  chloroform 
unless  under  certain  circumstances  and  for  certain  definite  reasons. 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  many  of  the  so-called  disadvantages  of  ether 
can  be  overcome  by  a  little  care.  If  the  stomach  be  empty,  the  after- 
nausea  will  rarely  be  severe,  and  when  the  ether  is  properly  given  with  an 
AUis  inhaler,  the  average  time  required  for  the  production  of  complete 
insensibility  is  eight  minutes,  and  the  sense  of  suffocation  and  the  symp- 
toms of  excitement  are  rarely  pronounced. 

A  study  of  the  reasons  of  the  great  fatality  of  chloroformization  leads 
to  a  study  of  the  methods  by  which  chloroform  and  ether  produce  death. 
The  earlier  teaching  of  H.  C,  Wood  was,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
professional  belief,  ' '  First,  that  although  ether  in  moderate  doses  acts  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  yet,  in  overwhelming  amount,  it  is  capable 
of  depressing  the  heart,  but  that  such  depression  of  the  heart  is  always 
less  than  the  depression  of  the  respiration  ;  secondly,  that  chloroform 
may  produce  death  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre,  or  by  a  simul- 
taneous arrest  of  respiration  and  circulation,  but  that  primary  paralysis 
of  the  heart  may  occur,  and  is  especially  prone  to  do  so  when  the  chloro- 
form vapor  has  been  given  in  concentrated  form.  * ' 

These  teachings  have  been  very  strongly  combated  by  the  so-called 
Hyderabad  Commission,  led  by  Lauder  B  run  ton,  of  London,  who,  as 
the  result  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  experiments  made  upon  the  pariah 


Some  years  since  a  method  of  rapid  etherij^ation,  in  which  the  ether  was  put  into  a  gallon 
jar  and  the  patient  forced  to  breathe  in  and  out  of  the  jar,  was  tried  by  Agnew  in  the 
University  Ho&pHil.  Anesthesia  was  produced  almost  at  once  with  very  liule  excite- 
ment, but  in  a  very  brief  period  the  CH nic  neariy  Icsst  two  patients  from  anesthesia,  and 
the  method  fell  at  once  into  desuetude.  It  was  really  a  plan  of  asphyxiation  rather  than 
of  etherisation.  The  Rath- Drag er  inhaUr  is  an  apparatus  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  mixture  of  chloroform  with  oxygen,  ft  is  claimed  by  Roth  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  chloroform  remains  unchanged,  although  Ernst  Falk  believed  that  hia 
chemical  studies  have  demonstrated  that  after  twenty  minutes  of  narcosis  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct decompositioQ  of  the  chloroform  {D.  M,  W^,  igo3>  xzviii.,  and  tgoj,  xxiz.)- 
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dogs  of  India,  came  to  the  absolute  conclusion  that  chloroform  never  kills 
by  causing  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart.  There  is  no  space  in  the 
present  volume  to  go  over  in  detail  the  evidences  which  were  brought  for- 
ward by  H.  C.  Wood  in  his  Berlin  address.  It  was,  however,  we  think, 
definitely  proved  that  the  clinical  and  expenmental  facts  are  accordant^ 
and  ' '  that  chloroform  acts  much  more  promptly  and  much  more  power- 
fully than  does  ether,  both  upon  the  respiratory  centres  and  the  heart  ■ 
that  the  action  of  chloroform  is  much  more  persistent  and  permanent  than 
is  that  of  ether  ;  that  chloroform  is  capable  of  causing  death  either  by 
primarily  arresting  the  respiration  or  by  primarily  stopping  the  heart, 
but  that  commonly  both  respiratory  and  cardiac  functions  are  abolished  at 
or  about  the  same  'time  ;  that  ether  usually  acts  very  much  more  power* 
fully  upon  the  respiration  than  upon  the  circulation,  but  that  occasionally, 
and  especially  when  the  heart  is  feeble,  ether  is  capable  of  acting  as  a 
cardiac  paralyzant  and  may  produce  death  by  cardiac  arrest  at  a  time 
when  the  respirations  are  fully  maintained."  These  conclusions,  which 
were  based  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  clinical  records  and  a  very 
large  number  of  experiments  performed  in  the  laboratory,  have  since 
been  confirmed  by  John  A.  Mac  William,'  who  has  recorded  cases  of 
death  in  the  lower  animals  from  chloroformj  in  which  there  was  primary 
collapse  of  the  heart  ;  and  by  the  studies  of  the  Lancet  Commission,^ 
which  found  that  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  deaths  caused  by 
chloroform,  whose  records  it  had  examined,  the  fatal  result  was  caused 
by  cardiac  failure  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  times,  by  respiratory 
failure  eighty  times^  and  by  simultaneous  failure  of  the  two  functions 
seventy-seven  times.* 

MacWtlliam  also  found  that  in  the  dog  cardiac  weakness  and  dilata- 
tion are  always  caused  by  chloroform,  and  in  rare  instances  are  produced 
by  ether.  Both  chloroform  and  ether  are  capable  of  causing  arrest  of  the 
heart  by  a  direct  action  upon  the  vise  us,  but  chloroform  is  more  apt  to 
cause  fatal  accidents  than  is  ether,  partly  because  its  influence  upon  the 
heart  is  very  much  more  decided,  and  partly  because  it  persists  much 
more  tenaciously  than  does  ether  in  its  action  upon  the  whole  organization 
after  its  administration  has  been  interrupted.  It  lets  go  its  hold  much 
less  easily  and  much  less  rapidly  than  does  ether. f 

Alexander  Wilson  believes  that  the  ''cardiac  failure'*  of  chloro- 
formiiation  is  chiefly  a  vaso-motor  paralysis.  Undoubtedly  vaso-motor 
paralysis  plays  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  untoward  results,  but  we 
see  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  the  chief  factor. 

Anodier  fact  wortliy  of  notice  is  the  question  whether  the  lowered 
blood-pressure  itself  has  any  effect  upon  the  respiration.     In  a  ri^earch 


•  Further,  see  cases  reported  by  Alexander  Wiboti  {Lond<m  Lancet,  S^jptember  ii, 

1897)  ;  also  by  Jamiesmi  {Australia  Med,  Gas.,  1903,  xxii.). 

f  A  possible  explanation  of  Ihis  peculiar  tenacity  is  that  chloroform  is  stored  in  the 
nerve-cent  res  (  outside  of  the  blood- vessels.  Julitis  Pohl  {Arch  f,  Exp,  Pathol,  u. 
Pharm.f  (891,  xxviii.)  affirms  that  his  analyses  have  proved  that  more  thloroform  exists 
during  the  narcosis  in  the  brain-tissue^s  than  in  the  blood  coming  to  it. 
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published  by  H.  C  Wood  and  W.  S.  Carter,*  it  was  proved  that  lowered 
arterial  pressure  has  only  a  comparatively  feeble  eSect  upon  the  respira- 
tion, although  a  great  fall  of  pressure  does  depress  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. Evidently  prolonged  failure  of  respiration  tends  to  depress  the 
circulation,  and  prolonged  failure  of  circulation  tends  to  depress  tlie  respi- 
ration.    The  two  Junctions  are  thus  far  interrelated.* 

On  account  oS  its  being  less  dangerous,  ether  should  always  be  selected 
as  the  anEesthetic  agent  in  general  surgery  unless  definite  reasons  exist  for 
the  preference  of  chloroform.  These  reasons  may  be  epitomized  as  fol- 
lows. First,  when^  as  in  the  case  of  war,  circumstances  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  the  bulkier  anaesthetic.  Second ^  when  the  symptoms 
themselves  are  of  such  character  as  immediately  to  threaten  life,  especially 
if  at  the  same  time  there  be,  as  in  a  tetanic  convulsion,  some  existing  con- 
dition which  greatly  interferes  with  the  entrance  of  the  anaesthetic  into  the 
lungs.  Thirds  the  existence  of  certain  contra-indicating  bodily  conditions 
hardly  to  be  spoken  of  as  disease.  How  cogent  the  reasons  under  the 
present  heading  are  to  be  considered  we  are  uncertain »  but  F.  W»  Hewitt 
affirms  that  in  old  people  with  very  rigid  chests  etherization  is  often 
attended  by  great  difficulty  and  chloroform  is  well  borne,  and  also  cites 
extreme  obesity  as  a  lx)dily  state  in  which  ether  is  not  well  borne,  and  in 
which  chloroform  or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform  is  preferable. 
Fmtrih,  existence  of  certain  diseases  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
not  only  contra-indicate  the  use  of  an  ansesthetic,  but  also,  when  the  anaes- 
thetic must  be  used,  modify  the  choice  o!  the  agent  by  the  surgeon. 
The  existence  of  a  con tra- indicating  disease  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  an 
anaesthetic.  If  a  major  surgical  operation  be  imperatively  demanded, 
and  if  it  be  impossible  by  the  use  of  local  anaesthetics  to  prevent  the  pain 
and  emotional  excitement  which  would  attend  the  operation  in  a  perfectly 
conscious  sensitive  patient^  the  surgeon  must  decide  whether  the  needs  of 
the  case  overbalance  the  added  risk   to  the  opeiBtive  procedure.     The 


•  MiJt^d  An<r5theiics, — A  nuniber  of  combinations  of  one  or  more  aoaestlietics  have 
been  to  a  greater  or  le&i  extent  used  by  surgeons  with  the  hope  of  overcoming  or  avoid- 
ing the  deleterious  effects  of  the  one  ingredient  by  the  action  of  another.  The  most  used 
of  these  ia  the  so-called  A.  C.  E,  wdxiure,  composed  of  one  part  of  akofiol,  by  weight, 
two  parts  of  cbloroform,  and  three  parts  of  ether.  The  latest  is  Schl^kh's  mixture,  in 
which  tiic  attempt  is  made  to  liave  an  anesthetic  the  boiling  point  of  which  shall  ap- 
proximate  to  the  bodily  temperature,  and  lor  this  purpose  benzine  is  used  as  a  dHuent, 
The  proportions  of  Schieich's  mixture  are  three  parts  chloroform,  ten  parts  ether,  one 
part  benzine.  The  difficulty  with  all  these  combinations  is  that  therr  ingredients  arc  not 
chemically  combined  but  simply  msxed  together,  and  therefore  obey  each  the  law  of  \\a 
own  volatility  r  so  that  the  surgeon  can  never  be  certain  of  knowing  exactly  what  the 
patient  is  inhaling  at  any  time :  the  only  certainty  being  that  the  original  mixture  is  not 
being  taken  into  the  lungs,  In  regard  to  Schleich's  mixture,  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.  {Phila. 
Med,  Joum.,  April,  1S99),  has  demonstrated  that  the  benzine  is  not,  as  affirmed  by 
Schlekh*  a  "  nearly  inert"  diluent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  although  almost  devoid  of  anfes* 
tlietic  properties,  a  powerful  depressant  of  tJie  respiratory  centres  and  also  of  the  heart 
and  probably  of  the  vasomotor  system.  It  is  evident  that  Schleich's  mixture  is  distinctly 
inferior  either  to  ether  or  chloroform  used  alone.  If  the  surgeon  is  intent  on  having  what 
may  be  termed  a  "  mixed  anaesthesia,"  it  would  seem  better  to  put  ether  upon  the  inhaler 
or  sponge,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  chloroform. 
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contra-indicating  diseases  are  of  such  importance  as  to  demand  here 
extended  consideration.  They  are  :  Organic  Brain  Diseases,  including 
Tumors  J  Atheromatous  Conditions  of  the  Blood -Vessels  1  Organic 
Affections  of  the  Heart,  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  Kidneys. 

Brain, — ^B  rain -tumors  and  other  organic  forms  of  cerebral  disease  are 
very  serious  contra-indications  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics  ;  even  where  there 
is  no  demonstrable  brain-lesion,  if  there  be  reason  strongly  to  suspect 
atheroma  of  the  vessels,  anaesthesia  should  be  induced  with  the  greatest 
reluctance.  In  a  number  of  cases  apoplexy  has  resulted  during  or  imme* 
diately  after  the  an*esthesia.  Moreover,  death  has  frequently  abruptly 
occurred  immediately  after  the  sudden  removal  of  a  large  cerebral  tumor — 
the  introduction  of  the  finger  between  the  lobes  of  the  brain — or  other 
procedure  which  affects  the  intracranial  pressure.  These  deaths  have 
resulted  both  from  respiratory  failure  and  from  sudden  cardiac  arrest,  and 
are  probably  the  result  of  the  loss  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  respiratory 
and  vaso-raotor  centres,  making  them  unable  to  withstand  variations  of 
brain -pressure  which  in  their  normal  condition  would  not  seriously  influ- 
ence them.  It  is  evident  that  the  surgeon  should  be  as  careful  as  possible 
in  his  operative  procedures  to  avoid  sudden  disturbances  of  the  brain. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  anaesthetic  in  a  cerebral  case  there  would 
seem  to  be  more  danger  of  apoplectic  hemorrhage  from  the  use  of  ether 
than  from  chloroform,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  arterial  pressure  pro- 
duced by  ether,  but  the  persistency  of  chloroform  and  the  depressing 
influence  which  it  has  upon  the  heart  are  much  more  serious  disadvantages 
than  any  possible  increase  of  blood-pressure  by  ether  ;  and  in  a  discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  November^ 
1902,  a  number  of  cerebral  surgeons  of  large  experience  were  unanimous 
in  asserting  that  in  cerebral  surgery  ether  is  the  least  dangerous  anaesthetic. 

Disease  of  the  Heart, — When  valvular  disease  ol  the  heart  does  not 
produce  any  distinct  functional  disarrangement  of  the  hearty  and  when 
the  heart-muscle  is  in  a  fair  condition  of  health,  anaesthesia  may  be 
induced,  provided  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  as  to  justify  the 
surgeon  taking  a  slightly  increased  risk.  The  key  to  the  situation  is  not  the 
valvular  lesion,  but  the  condition  of  the  muscle.  A  loud  murmur  usually 
depends  for  its  loudness  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  valvular  lesion 
but  also  upon  the  force  which  drives  the  blood  through  the  diseased  orifice, 
A  loud  murmur  is^  therefore,  on  the  whole,  not  more  strongly  contra- 
tndicadve  of  anaestliesia  than  is  a  feeble  one  ;  indeed,  as  the  feeble  murmur 
is  more  commonly  associated  with  feeble  heart-walls,  greater  care  must  be 
exercised  when  such  murmur  exists  than  when  a  loud  bruit  everywhere 
forces  itself  upon  the  physician's  attention.  In  all  cases  of  heart  disease, 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  use  of  an  anesthetic  by  the  employ- 
ment of  cocaine  or  by  other  local  device,  this  should  be  done.  No  condi- 
tion of  the  heart  is,  however,  an  absolute  contra-indication  to  the  use  of 
the  anaesthetic  ;  under  certain  circumstances  anaesthesia  may  be  produced 
when  the  heart  is  in  advanced  fatty  degeneration.     It  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  shock  and  nerve-strain  which  attend  a  major  surgical  oper- 
ation without  ansESthesia  would  endanger  the  arrest  of  a  fatty  heart  even 
to  a  greater  degree  than  would  the  an^sth^ia,  so  that  the  question  is, 
after  all,  as  to  the  imperativeness  of  the  proposed  operation. 

In  diseases  of  the  heart  the  action  of  chloroform  upon  the  heart  makes 
it  very  dangerous.  In  cases  with  wide-spread  pulmonic  engorgement, 
and  a  tendency  to  exudation  into  the  lung-vessels  and  smaller  bronchial 
tubes.  The  local  irritant  action  of  ether  upon  the  mucous  membranes  is 
so  deleterious  tliat  the  surgeon  is  placed,  as  it  were,  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  and  may  in  an  individual  case  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  is  best.  Some  surgeons  prefer  under  these  circumstances  the  so-called 
A.  C  E.  Mixture ^  which  is,  however,  of  very  doubtful  advantage  (see 
page  1 06 — note).  A  better  mixture  consists  of  six  parts  of  ether  and  one 
of  chloroform!  added  together  at  the  time  of  use.  Chloroform  is  especially 
dangerous  when  orthopnoea  exists  ;  it  is  doubthil  whether  in  such  a  case 
its  use  is  ever  justiiiable. 

Disease  of  the  Respiratory  Apparatus. — The  existence  of  severe  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  lungs  seems  to  be  a  less  serious  bar  to  the  use  of 
ansesthetics  than  would  be  naturally  expected.  Of  all  the  chronic  pul* 
monic  affections,  probably  emphysema,  associated  as  it  so  frequentiy  is 
with  weakness  of  the  right  heart,  causes  the  most  solicitude  to  the  anaes- 
thetizer.  The  irritant  local  action  of  ether  is  an  important  element  when 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  tubes  or  air-vessels  is  seriously  implicated  ; 
indeed,  our  own  opinion  is  very  positive  that  in  some  of  the  deaths  which 
have  occurred  in  persons  with  diseased  kidneys  from  oedema  of  the  lungs 
directly  after  etherization  the  cause  of  death  has  been  the  local  irritant 
action  of  the  ether.*  It  would  appear  also  that  wide-spread  organic 
changes  in  the  lungs  sometimes  so  interfere  with  the  absorption  of  ether 
that  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  produce  complete  anaesthesia.  The 
dictum  of  Hewitt,  that  in  extreme  emphysema,  in  chronic  bronchitis 
attended  by  expectoration  and  dyspnoea,  and  in  advanced  pulmonary 
phthisis,  chloroform  or  some  other  mixture  containing  chloroform  should 
be  employed,  b,  we  believe,  correct 

•  Ether  Pneumonia. — Severe  and  even  fatal  pneumonia  has  bo  frequenlty  followed  the 
use  of  an^Hthetiqs  that  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  must  be  considered  dne  of  the 
serious  dangers  of  anre^sthesia.  Atlowing  that  particles  of  fttod  may  enter  the  lungs 
during  the  narcosis  and  produce  inflammatory  changes,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
believe  that  ether  pneumonia  more  frequently  follows  the  use  of  ether  than  of  chioro- 
form,  and  is  due  to  the  local  irritant  action  of  the  ether*  The  research  of  Richard 
Holscher*  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pneumonia  is  really  due  to  the  in- 
halation of  bacteria  from  the  mouth  into  the  lung,  that  during  etherization  there  is  prac^ 
tically  no  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes  by  ether,  and  that  the  idles 
which  are  heard  during  the  narcosis  are  due  to  the  inhalation  of  saliva,  which  may  largely 
be  az*oided  by  towering  ifie  head^  turning  i£  to  one  side,  and  keeping  the  mouth  as  fret 
us  possible  from  the  secretion.  Any  mechanical  obstacle  to  breathing,  according^  to  Hol< 
scher,  greatly  increases  the  likelihood  of  the  (nspiration  of  saliva^  and  the  consequent 
danger  of  pneumonia.  According  to  our  belief,  this  research,  although  extremely  im* 
portant  and  suggestive  as  pointing  out  one  cause  of  ether  pneumonia^  does  not  dli^rove 
the  deleteriotis  effect  of  the  irritant  action  ol  ether. 
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In  all  cases  of  lung  disease  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  more 
chronic  the  disorder  the  less  important  is  it  as  a  contra-indication  to  the 
use  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  that  anaestheUcs  are  especially  badly  borne  when 
there  ia  acute  or  subacute  puimonary  disease.  Only  under  the  most 
urgent  circumstances  should  anaesthesia  be  attempted  when  in  an  acute 
pulmonary  disease  the  symptoms  are  of  sufficient  intensity  to  produce 
even  slight  dyspncea.  In  recent  pleurisy  or  pleuro-pneumonia,  with  any 
embarrassment  of  the  respiration  or  duskiness  of  the  countenance,  an^es- 
thetization  is  attended  by  very  grave  risk. 

In  obstructive  laryngeal  disease,  or  when  contraction  of  the  lumen  of 
the  trachea,  either  from  within  or  without,  produces  dyspnoea,  extreme 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  anaesthetic.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstance the  chances  of  ether  increasing  the  mechanical  asphyxia  by 
irritadng  the  larynx  or  trachea  are  very  great,  so  that  chloroform  is  pref- 
erable ;  or  chloroform  may  be  employed  at  first,  and  ether  given  when 
the  reflexes  have  been  abolished  by  the  obtunding  of  the  nerve-centres. 
When  the  laryngeal  obstruction  is  of  the  nature  of  a  spasm  and  not  of  an 
organic  change,  tlie  use  of  the  anesthetic  is  free  from  extraordinary  dan- 
ger ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  frequently  in  such  cases  there  is 
more  or  less  laryngeal  irritadon,  so  that  chloroform  is  preferable  to  ether, 
— a  conclusion  which  is  strengthened  by  the  necessity  which  often  exists 
for  the  prompt  action  of  the  anesthetic. 

In  certain  cases  the  mechanical  obstruction  may  be  a  tumor  in  the 
mouth  or  other  lesion  above  the  respiratory  tract  proper,  but  if  the  respi- 
ration be  interfered  with,  the  general  principles  just  enunciated  hold  good. 

Hepatic  Conditions.— \^,  G.  Guthrie'*  has  called  attention  to  the  exces- 
sive fatality  attending  the  use  of  chloroform  in  children  suffering  from  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver.  The  time  of  death  in  nine  recorded  cases  was 
from  ten  hours  to  nine  days  after  the  operation^  so  that  the  cases  really 
belong  among  those  considered  in  the  After-effects  of  Anaesthesia  (see 
page  ii6).  There  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  generalization  that  anaes- 
thesia should  be  produced  with  the  greatest  reluctance  in  all  persons  suf- 
fering from  chronic  fatty  degeneration  ol  the  liver,  and  that  when  anes- 
thesia must  be  produced  in  such  cases,  ether  and  not  chloroform  should 
always  be  selected. 

Diseasts  of  the  Kidney, — So  far  as  our  reading  goes,  Thomas  A, 
Emmet  was  the  first  to  report  cases  of  fatal  urinary  suppression  produced 
by  the  inhalation  of  ether  in  persons  suffering  from  chronic  Bright*  s  dis- 
ease. His  statements  have  been  followed  by  reports  of  numerous  similar 
cases,  and  led  to  the  wide-spread  opinion  that  ether  should  not  be  used 
when  there  was  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  now,  however, 
established  that  chloroform  is  capable  of  causing  severe  renal  irritation, 
and  the  whole  drift  of  the  evidence  is  to  show  that  in  this  respect  it  is 
much  more  active  than  is  ether,  so  that,  although  renal  disease  is  a  contra- 
indication to  the  use  of  any  anaesthetic,  if  anaesthesia  must  be  produced 
under  the  circumstances,  ether  is  safer  than  is  chloroform. 
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Albuminuria  may  be  considered  a  sufficiently  accurate  evidence  of  renal  irri- 
tation  to  enable  ttie  practitioner  to  use  it  as  a  working  test.  A  large  number  of 
studies  as  to  the  effect  of  anaesthetics  upon  the  urine  have  been  made  by  different 
clinicians.  Eisendrath  "  slates  that  albuminuria  was  produced  in  his  cases, — 25  per 
cent,  by  ether,  32  per  cent,  by  chloroform  ;  and  casts  were  found  in  3S.3  per  cent 
after  e the r,  3 1 , 4  per  cent  af te r  ch loroform .  1  n  \Vu  nderl ic h ' s  studies  the  resu  1  ts  were 
24,6  per  cent  after  ether,  34 S  per  cent  after  chtoroform,*  Ogden  found  tube-casts 
iti  70  per  cent  of  etherization*!.  Statements  of  other  investigators,  whom  we  shall 
not  quote  in  detail,  indicate  that  the  occurrence  of  distinct  albuminuria  after  anaes- 
thesia in  persons  with  sound  kidneys  is  less  frequent  than  tliese  sta-tisttcs  would 
indicate  ;  but  all  the  statistics  strongly  point  towards  the  opinion  that^  whilst  both 
ether  and  chloroform  seriously  affect  the  kidneys,  ether  is  less  dangerous  than  is 
chloroform.  These  clinical  conclusions  are  certainly  borne  out  by  the  results 
obtained  in  animals  by  various  investigators.  According  to  Kemp  and  Thompson^ 
during  etherization  in  the  animal  there  is  always  accompanying  the  first  rise  of  blood* 
pressure  an  expansion  of  the  kidney  followed  by  a  shritikage  of  the  organ,  if  the 
ana^thesia  be  prolonged  ;  but  this  has  been  found  by  Buxton  and  Levy  {B.  M.J.^ 
1900,  ii.,  September  22)  not  to  be  a  constant  phenomenon.  Buxton  and  Le\^  failed 
to  produce  complete  suppr^sion  with  ether^  but  did  get  lessening  of  the  secretion, 
and  as  the  result  of  their  research  tliink  that  there  is  very  little  evidence  to  show 
that  ether  has  an  active  direct  influence  upon  the  secreting  structure  of  the  kidney. 
All  observers  seem  to  find  that  tn  chlaroformkatlon  the  volume  and  activity  of  the 
kidney  steadily  decrease. 

The  choice  of  the  surgeon  between  the  two  great  anaesthetics  should, 
in  most  cases  o!  renal  disease,  be  tnHuenced  by  the  existence  of  secondary 
eSects  of  the  disease.  If,  for  instance,  in  any  case  there  were  pronounced 
degeneration  of  the  heart- muscles,  the  selection  should  fall  upon  ether. 
If  there  were  any  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  to  believe  that  there  was  in 
the  case  a  tendency  to  serous  exudation,  the  danger  of  the  production  of 
cederaa  of  the  lungs  by  ether  through  its  local  irritant  action  would  be 
sufficient  reason  for  the  selection  of  chloroform.  In  doubtful  cases  of  car- 
diac complication  it  might  be  good  practice  to  commence  the  anaesthesia 
witli  ether,  and,  when  once  its  stimulating  action  was  established,  to  con- 
tinue the  narcosis  by  the  use  of  chloroform. 

After-effects  of  An^sthisia, — Many  years  ago  Liman  affirmed  that  at 
least  some  of  the  deaths  following  operations  which  have  been  attributed 
to  the  operative  procedure  have  been  due  to  the  chloroform.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  view  we  have  demonstrated  by  having  such  deaths  occur 
in  the  lower  animals  aiter  both  chloroform  and  ether  when  there  had  been 
no  surgical  operation,  the  animal  regaining  consciousness,  but  by  and  by 
passing  into  a  condition  of  profound  asthenia^  with  loss  of  all  functional 


•For  elaborate  articles  on  the  action  of  chloroform  on  the  urine  and  kidneys,  see  F. 
Nadiod  {Archiv  f.  Klin.  Chirurgit,  iSga,  li.),  also  Offergdd»*.  BabftCci  and  Bebl  (iX 
PolycUnico^  tSgS,  iii,),  reach  the  conclusion  that,  although  eCher  produces  slight  changt^ 
in  the  kidneys  more  frequently  than  does  chloroform,  it  never  causes  such  profound 
alteration. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  effect  of  ether  anaesthesia  upon  the  kidney, 
it  is  interesting  to  state  tliat  F.  S,  Watson  and  W.  T,  Bailey  have  found  that  in  the  normal 
kidney,  so  far  as  the  sooHed  Phloridzin  Test  is  concerned,  ether  increases  functional 
activity  of  the  kidney,  but  when  the  kidney  is  already  diseased  seems  from  the  begjnnittf 
to  depress  the  renal  function  ^Mtd.  and  Surg.  Rep.,  Boston  City  Hospitalj  190a J. 
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power,  ending  in  death.     These  deaths  are  due  to  anatomical  changes  in 
important  organs. 


About  a  decade  since  it  was  shown  by  Unger  and  by  Path,"  that  when,  In  the 
dog,  narcosis  is  maintained  for  a  length  of  time  by  the  inlialation  of  chloroform, 
there  is  produced  a  fatly  degeneration  which  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys  and  in  the  heart-muscles,  but  may  be  pronounced  in  the  spleen,  in  the  gen- 
eral epithelial  tissues,  and  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  These  researches  have  been 
confirmed  in  their  general  results  in  numerous  experiments  upon  animals  by 
Strassmann,"  by  Ostertag,"  and  by  Kast  and  Mester.**  Tedeschi,'*  in  an  elaborate 
study  upon  guinea-pigs,  has  found  that  the  first  anatomical  alteration  produced  by 
chioroform  consists  of  cloudy  swelling  which  may  go  on  to  degeneration,  or  may 
subside ;  and  that  even  when  a  considerable  degree  of  apparent  fatty  degeneration 
has  occurred  recovery  is  possible.  He  also  found  that  these  alterations  were  most 
severe  in  the  nen'ous  system,  which  is  somewhat  contrary  to  the  general  opinion* 
Botscharoff  ■*  and  S.  Schmidt*'  assert  that  they  have  demonstrated  alteration  of  the 
heart-ganglia,  especially  vacuolation  of  the  cells,  after  prolonged  chloroformization. 

Eugene  Fraenkel"  found  in  four  human  subjects,  dying  after  pro- 
longed chloroformization,  wide -spread  necrotic  degeneration,  especially 
affecting  the  heart-muscles  and  the  epithelium  of  the  kidney,  and  Car* 
michael  and  Beatt)e*^and  Stiles  and  Macdonald**  have  reported  wide- 
spread fatty  changes  in  man  following  chloroform  anesthesia.  As  these 
observations  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  (Bandler,*' Ambrosius,**and 
our  own  laboratory),  it  must  be  considered  proved  that  chlorofonn  has 
the  power  of  producing  tissue -degeneration,  ending  in  death. 

The  possibility  of  after-effects  from  the  ansesthetic  should  certainly 
influence  the  choice  of  surgeons. 

According  to  Desgrez  and  Nicloux,"  chloroformization  of  the  lower 
animals  causes  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
blood.  As  this  substance  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  chloro- 
form  by  an  alkali,  and  as  Desgrez  and  Nicloux  have  failed  to  find  that  it 
is  increased  in  the  blood  by  etherization,  it  probably  is  produced  in  the 
blood  by  the  destruction  of  the  chloroform,  which  destruction  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  various  chlorine  compounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of  ether  in  the  system  can  scarcely 
yield  other  than  harmless  educts,  so  that,  a  prwri,  after-effects  are  much 
more  probable  from  the  use  of  chloroform  than  from  ether.  This  proba- 
bility is  strongly  confirmed  both  by  experimental  and  clinical  evidence. 
As  the  result  of  many  years*  experience  in  the  physiological  laboratory, 
we  are  very  sure  that  after-deaths  are  much  more  frequent  in  animals 
which  have  been  chloroformed  than  after  ether. 

In  experiments  performed  by  William  Carter  and  H,  C,  Wood  in  the 
University  laboratory,  tissue -changes  similar  to  those  caused  by  chloro- 
form were  found  in  the  dog  after  etherization.  These  studies  have  been 
corroborated  by  the  researches  of  Ferdinand  Schenck  *  and  of  Tedeschi. 
Again,  in  a  woman  whose  death  occurred  twenty-four  hours  after  a  pro- 
longed etherization  in  the  University  Hospital,  without  obvious  cause, 
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wide-spread  tissue- changes  were  found.  Muller**  found  that  chloroform, 
ether,  ethyl  chloride,  ethyl  bromide,  and  chloral  hydrate  were  aU  capable 
of  producing  these  changes,  but  that  they  were  less  marked  after  ether 
than  after  chloroform.  In  his  experiments  it  was  found  that  if  a  second 
narcosis  was  produced  before  the  repair  processes  were  completed  the 
baneful  effects  were  much  intensified  even  if  drfferent  anaesthetics  were 
used.  He  warns  therefore  that  after  a  prolonged  anaesthesia  no  second 
narcosis  should  be  undertaken  for  at  least  three  days  later. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  observations  of  E.  Becker"^ 
who,  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  experiments  made  with  ether,  ethyl  bro- 
mide, and  chloroform,  found  that  the  anaesthesia  was  followed  by  pro- 
nounced acetonuria,  which  he  believed  to  be  due  to  increased  destruction 
of  albumin.  In  three  diabetics  he  noticed  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  acetone  in  the  urine, — an  indication  that  under  certain  circumstances 
diabetes  should  be  considered  a  contra- indication  to  the  use  of  an  anaes- 
thetic. Brachett  Stone  and  Low^  report  seven  cases  of  fatal  acetonuria 
following  ether  anasthesia  in  children  suflering  with  muscular  atrophies. 

Administration. — The  methods  of  the  administration  of  chloroform 
and  ether  naturally  differ.  With  ether  the  nearer  the  saturation  of  the 
air  is  reached  the  quicker  will  be  the  induction  of  anaesthesia^  and  the 
effort  has  generally  been  to  give  the  anaesthetic  in  as  concentrated  a  form 
as  possible.  It  is  certain ^  however,  that  the  disagreeable  symptoms  of  the 
first  stage  of  ether  may  be  largely  avoided  by  the  primary  use  of  a  very 
much  diluted  vapor.  According  to  Snow,  air  at  80^  F. ,  when  saturated 
with  ether,  contains  seventy -one  per  cent,  of  the  vapor. 

Ether  was  formerly  habitually  given  by  making  out  of  stiff  paper  or 
card -board  a  cone  that  would  fit,  when  a  saturated  napkin  had  been 
placed  into  it,  over  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  patient.  Although  by  this 
method  anaesthesia  is  rapidly  insured,  the  discomfort  of  the  patient  is 
brought  to  a  maximum.  Much  better  results  are  reached  by  laying  five 
or  six  thicknesses  of  surgical  gau^e  lightly  over  the  mouth  and  nose  of  the 
patient,  and  then  dropping  from  a  properly  prepared  bottle  the  ether, 
drop  by  drop,  upon  the  gauze  just  below  the  nostrils. 

Ether  is  also  given  by  means  of  various  inhalers  ;  the  so-called 
"closed"  inhalers,  in  which  there  is  only  a  small  supply  afforded  of  atmos* 
pheric  air,  arcj  in  our  opinion,  exceedingly  dangerous  ;  whilst  the  Allis 
inhaler  offers  the  perfection  of  method  for  the  production  of  ether  anaes- 
thesia, f     In  Europe  various  inhalers  are  employed  for  the  administration 

*  Confirmed  by  Luz^ati  ( Comment.  Clin.^  18915). 

t  The  inhaler  invented  by  O.  H,  Allis  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  patient  to  be 
etherized  should  be*  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  air  impregnated  with  the  vapor  of 
ether.  It  Cd^nsists  essentially  of  a  series  of  foldings  of  muslin  on  a  wire  framework , 
arranged  almofit  like  the  gills  of  a  fish,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pase^  freely  through,  but 
ever>'where  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ether.  It  should  be  placed  upon  the  face  of  the 
patient  dry,  and  the  ether  {gradually  poured  on  from  a  so-called  "  Polyclinic"  bottle,  which 
has  tivo  fine  tubes  through  the  cork,  one  short,  to  admit  alr^  and  one  reaching  to  near  the 
bottom,  &o  that  the  ether  can  be  poured  through  it  in  a  fine  stream. 
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of  chloroform,  but  in  this  country  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used,  A 
napkin  or  a  few  folds  of  surgical  g^uze  may  be  laid  over  the  nostrils  and 
mouth,  and  the  chloroform  dropped  upon  this.  Whatever  plan  be  em- 
ployed»  it  is  of  vital  moment  that  the  vapor  be  well  diluted  ;  not  more  than 
three  and  one- half  per  cent,  of  it  should  be  contained  in  the  inspired  ain 

The  use  of  ether  at  night  requires  care.  We  have  seen  a  flame,  by 
lighting  the  vapor,  pass  over  eight  feet  and  set  on  fire  the  ether  sponge  and 
the  palient.  Since  the  vapor  of  ether  is  heavier  than  air,  when  the  anaes- 
thetic is  used  at  night  the  light  should  always  be  elevated.  The  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform  at  night  is  aJso  not  free  from  danger.  Attention  has 
been  called  by  various  practitioners  to  violent  catarrhal  inflammations 
of  the  respiratory  passage,  and  even  to  fatal  pneumonias,  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  use  of  chloroform  in  confined  rooms  with  ardficia! 
light.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  analyses  of  Bosshard  and  others  that, 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  by  the  decomposition  of  chloroform 
there  is  liberated  free  chlorine  and  also  phosgene  gas,  to  which  probably 
are  due  the  local  inflammations.* 

Accidents. — In  1848  Dumdril  and  Demarquay**  showed  that  during 
anaesthesia  there  is  a  reduction  of  temperature.  This  has  been  confirmed 
by  Bouisson"  and  by  Sulzynski/'  This  fall  of  temperatiu-e  may,  when 
narcosis  is  prolonged^  amount  to  2**  F*  Whether  this  fall  of  temperature 
be,  as  asserted  by  Scheinson,"  due  to  a  lessened  production  of  the  bodily 
heat,  or  whether,  as  seems  to  us  more  probable,  it  be  the  outcome  of 
an  increased  dissipation  of  bodily  heat,  is  of  no  practical  importance  to 
the  surgeon.  The  immediate  lesson  is,  that  prolonged  severe  operation 
should  be  done  in  very  hot  rooms,  and  that  when  the  bodily  heat  falls  it 
should  be  maintained  by  the  external  use  of  heat,  in  some  cases  even  by 
the  employment  of  a  hot-water  mattress. 

In  practical  anaesthesia  it  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  to 
recognize  the  coming  on  of  accidents.  Cessation  of  respiration  may  be 
sudden  ;  more  usually  it  is  gradual.  Irregularities  of  respiration,  and 
increasing  shallowness  of  respiration  appearing  during  the  advanced  stages 
of  ansesthesia,  are  most  urgent  signals  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  anaes- 
thetic and  the  use  of  prompt  measures  for  relief.  Failure  of  the  pulse  is^ 
of  course,  of  still  more  serious  import,  but  it  is  often  so  sudden  as  not  to 
be  noticed  immediately.  It  is  always  accompanied  or  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a  peculiar  change  in  the  facial  color  or  expression,  and  the 
ansesthetizer  should  therefore  not  merely  watch  the  pulse,  but  especially 
the  face.f 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  the  accidents  of  anaesthesia  it  seems 
essential  first  to  point  out  certain  procedures  which  have  been  very  largely 


•Consult  Zweifet  {Beri.  A7in.  WQchensch.,  1889),  D.  R.  Patterson  (L&ndan  Prac- 
tiii&ner,  jtliL).  and  Brandeiiberi;  {Corr.  £i.  /.  Sehwtizer  Atrxtt,  1897,  Jtxvii, ;  Arch./. 
Hygitnt,  1891,  irtL). 

t  For  methods  of  determining  the  percentage  of  chloroform  In  a  mtxture  of  its  vapor 
with  air,  see  Brit,  Med.  Joum.^  1905,  vol.  i.  p,  1430. 
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practised  in  the  past  and  are  still  not  rarely  employed,  but  which  are 
either  of  no  value  or  harmful.  The  first  of  these  is  as  to  the  use  of  ether  ,• 
second,  as  to  the  administration  of  alcohol 

H>podenfiic  injections  of  ether,  although  fretiuently  employed,  are  so  absolutely 
absurd  that  one  wonders  at  the  fatutty  of  surgeons.  Ether  in  the  blood  acts  as 
ether,  whether  it  finds  entrance  through  Uie  lungs,  through  the  rectum,  or  through 
the  cellular  tissue  i  and  the  man  who  would  inject  ether  hypodermically  into  a 
patient  who  is  dying  from  ether,  should ^  to  be  logical,  also  saturate  a  sponge  with 
the  etht^r  and  crowd  it  upon  his  unforUinate  victim. 

Owing  to  the  closeness  o(  the  relatians  of  alcohol  to  ether  and  chlorofonn^  H* 
C.  Wood  many  years  ago  taught  that  the  administration  of  alcohol  during  anaesthesia' 
was  a  doubtful  procedure  ;  subsequently,  R.  Dut>ois'*  determined  that  in  the  aico- 
hoii^ed  animal  much  less  chloroform  is  required  to  kit]  than  in  the  norma!  animaL 
Then  H,  C.  Wood  *•  experimentally  proved  that  alcohol  injected  into  the  vein  of  a 
dog  whose  heart  is  depressed  by  chloroform,  if  in  sufficient  dose  to  eiert  any  per- 
ceptible influence,  always  increases  the  cardiac  weakness,  or,  if  in  considerable 
dose,  immediately  paralyzes  the  viscus.  Without  doubt  patients  have  been  killed 
by  alcohol  given  to  relieve  cardiac  failure  during  anaesthesia.  Experiments  similar 
to  those  with  alcohol  just  spoken  of  were  made  by  H.  C.  Wood ;  with  ammonia, 
which  was  found  usually  to  have  a  distinct,  although  very  fugacious,  influence  upon 
the  chloroformed  heart ;  with  digitalis,  which  was  found  to  have  a  very  powerful 
stimylant  influence  upon  the  heart  and  blood-pressyre  ;  with  amy!  nitrite,  which 
failed  to  produce  any  pronounced  influence  for  good  ;  with  caflfeine,  which  seemed 
to  have  little  or  no  power  ;  and  with  str>'chnjne»  which  had  some  slight  influence  upon 
the  blood -pressure,  but  an  enormous  one  upon  the  respiration  of  the  chloroformed 
animal.  Thus,  a  respiration  which  had  practically  ceased  for  ten  seconds,  sud- 
denly, under  the  influence  ol  an  injection  of  strj'chnine,  became  very  quick  and  fuU. 
Cocaine  was  not  tried,  but  studies  made  with  it  since  upon  chloralized  dogs  indicate 
that  it  has  distinct  value,  especially  when  given  with  the  strychnine.  At  the  time 
of  the  experiments  just  sfjoken  of  adrenalin  had  not  been  discovered,  but  as  the 
most  powerful  known  stimulant  to  the  circulation  it  must  be  of  great  possible  value 
in  the  treatment  of  the  cardiac  accidents  of  anaesthesia. 

Before  epitoniizing  the  treatment  of  the  accidents  of  anaesthesia  it 
seems  proper  to  discuss  in  detail  certain  mechanical  measures  which  may 
be  practised  with  advantage, — ^namely.  Inversion  of  the  Bod}\  Cardiac 
Massage,  and  Artificiai  Respiration. 

Inversimt  of  the  Body^^lxy  the  first  edition  of  the  present  treatise  it  was  written  : 
"Whenever  there  is  any  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case, 
the  body  should  be  laid  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  with  the  head  downward,  so 
as  to  favor  the  passage  of  arterial ized  blood  to  the  brain"  (E.  L.  Holmes  '*)»  Some 
years  after  this  the  method  was  asserted  in  France  to  have  just  then  originated  with 
N^laton.  It  undoubtedly  has  value.  The  body  of  the  animal  whose  circulation 
has  been  paralyzed  by  chlorofonn  acts  in  a  measure  like  a  tube  filled  willi  liquid. 
When  the  feet  are  raised  above  the  head  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  carotid,  with  decrease  in  the  blood-pressure  in  the  femorals ;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feet  are  dropped  below  the  head,  the  blood-pressure 
fails  in  the  carotid,  but  rise.s  in  the  femorals.  The  respiration  is  not  affected  by  the 
procedure,  but  a  heart  which  has  entirely  ceased  will  often  suddenly  resume  its 
work  when  the  feet  are  elevated.  Inversion  causes  the  blood  which  has  collected 
in  the  extremely  relaxed  abdominal  vessels  to  flow  into  and  distend  the  right  side 
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of  the  hearty  and  this  distention  may  have  sufficient  iiifluence  to  stimulate  into  action 
a  faiting^  organ. 

Cardiac  Massage. — In  1889  Fnis"  succeeded  in  restoring  animals  to  life,  after 
cardiac  arrest  during  anesthesia,  by  rhythmically  contracting  the  bared  heart  with 
his  fingers,  and  this  so-catled  '* cardiac  massage*^  has  been  employed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  surgeons.  W,  W.  Keen'*  collected  tu'enty-eight  recorded  cases  with 
four  successes ;  since  this  paper  one  complete  recovery  has  been  reported  by  Sen- 
cert  *',  Three  methods  have  been  used :  ( i)  By  compression  between  the  hands, 
one  being  applied  outside  the  chest  imd  the  other  directly  upon  the  heart  after  an 
abdominal  section*  but  without  opening  the  diaphragm.  (2)  By  abdominal  section, 
and  after  opening  the  diaphragm  seij;ing  the  heart  within  the  pericardial  sac.  {3) 
By  resection  of  the  chest  wall,  incision  of  the  pericardium,  and  grasping  the  heart 
Sfcith  one  or  both  hands.  The  third  of  these  melliods  involves  a  major  operation  in 
surgery,  adding  distinctly  to  the  sitrgical  dangers  of  the  patient.  Especially  when 
the  abdonnen  has  already  been  opened  by  the  surgeon,  the  first,  and  even  the 
second  method  is  easily  practised  without  very  serious  surgical  results.  It  is  at 
present  doubtful  whether  cardiac  massage  will  ever  restore  cardiac  action  when  the 
intravenous  injecLion  of  adrenalin  and  the  practice  of  forced  artificial  respiration 
would  not  succeed ^  but  to  the  use  of  these  methods  ihat  of  the  simpler  form  of 
cardiac  massage  (No.  r),  especially  in  abdominal  operations,  may  well  be  added. 

Artijicial  Respiraiion.—'Xh^  one  measure  which  H,  C,  Wood  found  in  his  eX' 
periments  upon  fatally  anaesthetized  animals  to  surpass,  in  practica]  efficiency,  all 
others  combined  was  artificial  respiration,  by  means  of  which  animals  were  fre- 
quently resuscitated  after  ail  cardiac  and  respiratory  movements  had  apparently 
ceased. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  practising  artificial  respiration  in  man 
are  exceedingly  imperfect  and  feeble,  and  that  in  the  accidents  of  anaesthesia  sa- 
called /b^rfrf  artiJiHal  respiration  should  be  at  once  employed  (see  address  on 
Anesthesia).  The  principle  of  forced  artificial  respiration  consists  simply  of 
pumping  air  into  the  lungs  by  means  of  a  btllows.  Fell's  apparatus  is  efficient, 
but  unnecessarily  complicated  ;  a  simpler  one  is  described  in  the  foot-note.*  When 
no  apparatus  is  at  hand,  forced  instiffMiion  by  breathing  into  the  patient's  mouth 
may  be  tried.     A.  E.  Prince  "  reports  a  case  saved  in  this  way. 

In  using  this  apparatus,  the  mask  sho\ild  be  first  tried,  care  being  exercised  to  see 
that  the  tongue  is  well  drawn  forward  ancl  held  in  place  by  a  thread  through  it,  and 
that  Uie  epiglottis  is  kept  open.  If  the  lungs  do  not  fully  expand,  the  intubation- 
tube  may  be  used,  Whether  the  mask  or  the  intubation-tube  be  employed,  the 
lungs  should  be  thoroughly  but  slowly  expanded  by  each  stroke  of  the  bellows, 
and  a  respiratory  rate  of  about  sbcteen  to  twt;nty  a  minute  be  steadily  maintained. 
It  is  essential  to  free  the  lungs  and  blood  of  chloroform  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by 
quickly  changing  the  residual  air  of  the  lungs  ;  but  of  course  due  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised that  no  force  sufficient  to  rupture  air-vesicles  be  employed.    When  the 


•  Appttratus  far  Ariificial  Respiratioti, — Fell's  apparntus  consists  of  a  pair  of  foot 
bellows  by  which  atr  is  forced  into  a  receiving  chamber,  whi<:h  is  connected  with  an 
apparatus  for  warming  the  air,  and  a  valve  which  can  be  ripened  and  shiit  by  a  movement 
of  ihe  finger.  This  valve,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  tracheal  tube.  When  the  vatve  is  opened 
ihe  air  rushes  through  the  chaniher  into  the  lungs  and  expands  them  ;  the  finger  is  lifted, 
the  valve  shuts,  the  lungs  contract,  and  so  the  rcspiratjon  goes  on. 

A  much  simpler^  cheaper,  and  probably  equally  efficient  apparatus  may  consist  simply 
of  a  pair  of  bellows  of  proper  size,  a  few  feet  of  india-rubber  tubing,  a  face-mask,  and 
two  sixes  of  intubation-tubes;  there  should  also  be  set  in  the  tubing  a  double  tube,  with 
an  opening  similar  to  that  commonly  found  in  the  tracheal  canula  of  the  physiological 
laboratory,  so  tliat  the  operator  can  allow  the  escape  of  any  excess  of  air  thrown  by  the 
twilows.  Fell  {Joum.  Amtr.  Assoc,  1892.  xix.)  insists  on  the  superiority  of  his  appa- 
ratus,  and  possibly  in  a  large  surgical  clinic  it  might  be  well  to  provide  his  rather  compli- 
cated mechanism. 
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symptoms  are  protracted ^  and  the  bodily  tt.*mperature  falls,  the  bodily  heat  must 
be  maintained  by  external  warmth,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room^  unless  the  air 
entering  the  lungs  be  artificially  heated,  should  not  be  less  than  80®  F. 

In  the  light  of  all  our  present  clinical  and  experimental  knowledge,  the 
following  rules  may  be  formulated  as  embodying  the  treatment  of  the 
accidents  of  anaesthesia  : 

First.  Unless  the  pulse  be  beating  actively,  partially  or  wholly  invert 
the  body  of  the  patient. 

Secofid^  Place  the  index  fingers  of  each  hand  upon  the  corresponding 
comua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  whilst  the  middle  fingers  rest  upon  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  and  then  press  forward  and  upward,  the  same  force  serving 
to  extend  the  head  upon  the  neck  ;  if  this  fail  to  open  the  glottis,  by 
means  of  a  tenaculum,  thnist  far  back  into  the  base  of  the  tongue,*  draw 
it  forward. 

Third,  Make  a  momentary  effort  to  stimulate  respiration  by  slapping 
the  chest,  by  douching  with  cold  water,  or  by  the  method,  suggested  by 
Hare,  of  pouring  a  little  ether  on  the  bared  abdomen,  so  as  to  get  the 
efiect  of  cold.  Do  not  waste  time,  if  respiration  has  failed,  in  any  of  these 
attempts. 

Fourth.  Use  certain  drugs  as  follows  :  Ammonia  may  sometimes  be 
given  by  the  mouth,  but  ordinarily  is  of  no  value.  Strychnine  and 
cocaine,  administered  hypodermically  or  intravenously,  are  often  of  the 
greatest  service.  Digitalis  given  hypodermically  acts  too  slowly  to  be 
available  ;  probably  injected  intravenously  it  would  be  a  very  valuable 
remedy,  but  we  know  of  no  clinical  records  of  such  use.  Adrenalin, 
especially  in  cases  of  cardiac  failure,  administered  intravenously  in  hot 
(105*  F. )  normal  saline  solution, f  may  be  of  the  utmost  service  ;  from 
ttt'enty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  i  i  1000  adrenalin  solution  in  half  a  pint  of 
the  sa!ine  solution  may  be  slowly  injected  in  cases  of  persistent  circulatory 
failure  ;  as  much  as  two  drachms  of  the  adrenalin  solution  in  two  pints  of 
the  normal  saline  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  one  and  a  half  hours. 
When  the  symptoms  are  not  very  alarming,  smaller  amounts  than  those 
spoken  of  above  are  preferable. 

Fi/ik.  Practise  artificial  respiration  immediately  and  very  actively 
throughout  (forced  respiration  if  the  apparatus  be  at  hand),  even  when 
the  heart  is  primarily  affected.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  residual 
air  of  the  lung  may  retain  the  vapor  of  the  anesthetic  and  continue  to 
yield  it  to  the  system  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  cessation  of  its 
administration, 

*  B«n}aniin  Howard  asserts  that  the  common  practice  of  drawing  out  the  tongue  has 
no  mfluence  in  raising  the  paralysed  epiglottis,  which  he  affirms  can  be  accomphshed 
only  by  extending  the  bead  and  neck ;  but  in  the  elaborate  experiments  made  in  the 
University  laboratories  by  Hobart  A.  Hare  and  Edward  Martin  it  wag  demonstrated 
that  the  method  of  Howard  is  inferior  to  that  given  in  the  text  (Afedii^iit  NntfS,  1889). 

t  The  restorative  cardiac  action  o!  hot  normal  salt  solution  intravenously  admin ts* 
tered  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  experiments  upon  animals  by  S.  Gomberg,* 
and  Is  said  to  have  been  long  recognized  practically  in  Russia. 
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LOCAL  ANESTHESIA. 

Of  the  drugs  which  are  employed  for  the  production  of  local  anesthe- 
sia, cocaine  still  stands  pre-eminent^  but  its  common  use  tor  other  purposes 
has  led  us  to  discuss  its  physiological  action  and  therapeutic  use  fuUy  in 
the  chapter  on  Delirifacients. 

EUCAINE, 

Under  the  name  of  eucaine  two  allied  chemical  substances  have  been  put  upon 
the  market,  each  depending^  according  to  Vinci,  ^  for  its  anesthetic  properties  upon 
the  presence  of  a  benzoyl  molecule  in  its  constitution.  These  substances  have  been 
distinguished  in  commerce  by  the  names  of  Alpha-Eucaine  and  Beta-Eucaine, 
Alpha' Eutaiur^  is  chemically  n-methyl-benzoyltelramethyl-y-oxypipieridincartiOKy- 
Ucmethylestet  ;  Beta*Eucaine  is  benzoylvinyldiacetonalkamine. 

At  one  time  alpha-eucaine  was  the  eucaine  of  the  market,  but  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  beta -eucaine  as  less  irritating  and  less  toxic.  Eucaine  of  the  drug  stores 
15  at  present  b^ia-eu^aim.  Eeta-eucaine  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about 
three  and  one-half  per  cent.    The  acetate  has  been  proposed  as  more  soluble. 

According  to  Vinci,'  a/pha-eucaine  is  a  depressant  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  Ver 
Eecke  has  found  it  to  be  a  direct  muscle  paralyzant  which  acts  more  powerfully 
upon  the  heart-muscle  than  upon  the  voluntary  muscle,  so  that  death  from  cardiac 
diastolic  arrest  occurs  before  complete  general  paralysis.  Ver  Eecke  states  that  in 
mammals  the  arterial  pressure  is  markedly  aiFected  and  the  respiration  is  first 
stimulated  and  finally  paralyzed  centrically. 

The  statement  of  Ver  Eecke,*  that  the  drug  causes  increased  destruction  of 
nitrogenous  tissues,  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  tabulated  reports  of  his  experi- 
ments. Ver  Eecke  failed  to  find  the  poison  in  the  urine  after  its  administration, 
and  believes  that  it  undergoes  destruction  in  the  body*  According  to  Ver  Eecke, 
in  chronic  poisoning  with  alpha-eucaine  there  is  a  wide-spread  fatty  degeneration 
which  is  especially  marked  in  the  heart- muscle. 

Vinci  found  that  b^ia-eucain^  paralyzes  the  peripheral  motor  nerves  as  well  as 
the  sensory,  does  not  dilate  the  pupil,  paralyzes  the  vaso-molor  centres,  and  slows 
the  heart  even  after  the  vagus  has  been  paralyzed  with  atropine. 

Therapeutics. — As  a  local  anaesthetic  eucaine  is  somewhat  less  powerful  than 
cocaine,  and  does  not  produce  primary  vaso-motor  constriction  nor  vaso-paralytic 
after-effects.  The  three  to  five  per  cent*  solution  will  rapidly  and  completely  anses- 
theu^e  the  cornea  without  dilating  the  pupil  or  paralyzing  the  pupillary  reflexes.  The 
concentrations  and  dosage  of  the  solutions  generally  recommended  are  as  follows . 

The  strength  of  solution  may  vary  from  2  per  cent,  in  ophthalmology  to  10  per 
cent,  in  the  nose  and  throat. 

For  infiltration  anesthesia  according  to  either  Schleich's  or  Braun's  method  i 
to  icaoo  up  to  0.3  Gm.  (5  grains) ;  for  regional  analgesia  2  to  5  per  cent  solution. 

The  influence  of  eucaine  upon  the  general  s>'stem  is  so  slight  that  fifteen  grains 
of  hhave  been  injected  hj-podermically  (G.  W*  Spencer*)  without  the  production 
of  any  marked  symptoms.  It  may  prove  of  value  in  gastric  pain  or  vomiting.  The 
maximum  dose  is  said  to  be  three  grains. 


TROPACOCAINE— BENZOYL-TROPEIN, 
This  alkaloid  was  isolated  by  Giesel  from  the  narrow-leaved  coca-plant  of 
Java.  It  is  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  ijiolidifies  in  radiating  crystals,  and  is 
soluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  or  benzin.  It  has  been  physiologically  studied  by 
Arthur  P,  Chadboume,  who  finds  that  locally  it  acLs  in  a  manner  similar  to  cocaine, 
without,  however,  causing  ischaemia  or  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  with 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  It  was  found  by  Chadbourne  to  be  only  half  as 
toxic  as  cocaine.     In  lower  mammals  it  produces  in  sufficient  dose  loss  of  coordi- 
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nation,  followed  by  violent  convulsions,  dtslurbances  of  the  respiration,  coma,  and 
death  by  centric  asphyxia.  The  convulsions  are  of  cerebral  origin.  Upon  the  cir- 
culation the  drug  seems  to  have  only  a  comparatively  feeble  influence,  causing, 
however,  when  in  sufficient  amount,  a  steady  fall  m  the  arterial  pressure.  The  tem^ 
perature  usually  begins  to  rise  before  the  convulsion,  and  has  been  noted  as  high  as 
4*  C.  above  the  normal.  When  tropacocaine  is  put  in  the  eye,  anaisthesia  is  said 
to  come  on  and  disappear  more  quickly  than  with  cocaine,  sensation  being  sus^ 
pended  in  less  than  half  a  minute  after  the  application  of  a  three  per  oenL  solution ; 
mydriasis  is  usually  absent,  never  very  pronounced. 

It  is  claimed  for  tropacocaine  that  it  is  especially  superior  to  cocaine  for  the  pro- 
duction of  spinal  anesthesia,  being  very  much  less  apt  to  produce  fever  and  other 
disagreeable  symptoms  (K.  Schwarz*  and  F.  Neugebauer*)*  According  to  Neu- 
gebauer^  0.05  to  0.06  gramme  of  the  alkaloid  may  be  injected 

An.«STHES1N,  the  tthyl-£iier  of  P-amido^enzoicacid^  a  white,  inodorous  pow- 
der, sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  whose  hydrochloride  makes  a  one  per  cent, 
solution,  which  is,  however,  so  irritant  tltat  when  used  hypodermically  it  produces  a 
burning  sensation,  and  should  therefore  be  diluted  before  injection.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  Binz,  colossal  doses  of  aUfcesthesin  given  to  rabbits  were  found  to  produce 
only  a  transient  meth*emoglobinsemia  ;  no  renal  irritation  or  meth^moglobinuria 
were  noted,  and  it  is  asserted  that  practically  an^^sthesin  is  not  poisonous,  but  that 
it  is  a  vei7  active  local  anesthetic. 

Ana^sthesin  has  been  found  very  useful  in  painful  kentorrhmds,  three  to  seven 
graitis  in  suppositories  ;  in  tfcsicai  tenesmus ^  especially  of  women,  in  soluble  bougies 
of  five  grains  ;  In  prurifus  vtt/par,  in  various  ec:ienias  with  great  irritation,  especially 
about  the  genitals^  a  ten  per  cent,  ointment  may  be  used. 

In  irritation  of  the  throat  and  palate,  lozenges  containing  from  three-tenths  to 
six*tenths  of  a  grain  are  slated  to  be  effective*  Internally,  anEesthi?sin  has  been  used 
in  gasfrodynia  and  in  vomiiin^,  in  dose  of  from  five  to  seven  grains  (0.3-0.5  Gm.)* 

Su6cuii»  is  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  one  per  cent,  of  cold  water,  a 
compound  of  an^esthesin  and  paraphenol-sulphuric  acid,  introduced  by  Ritsert.^  It 
is  asserted  that  it  is  germicidal,  non-toxic,  and,  in  one  per  cent,  solution,  especially 
useful  for  the  production  of  infiltration-ana^thesia. 

Orthoform  is  a  white  bulky  powder  very  slighdy  soluble  in  water.  It  will 
not  produce  loss  of  sensation  through  the  skin  nor  mucous  membrane  but  is  an  elfi^ 
dent  anaesthetic  when  applied  to  raw  surfaces.  As  it  also  possesses  some  antisep- 
tic power  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  dusting  powder  to  bums  or  other  painful  wmtnds. 
In  gastrit^  ulcer  it  wtll  at  times  greatly  relieve  the  pain,  for  which  purpose  five  lo 
ten  grains  (0.3-0.6  Gm. )  may  be  gt%fen  at  a  dose.  It  is  of  great  service  in  alle\'iat- 
ing  pain  in  tuberculous  laryngitis. 

STOVAiNE-^This  benzoyl  derivative  was  brought  forward  by  Toumeau  as  being 
less  toxic  than  cocaine.  It  has  been  used  in  spinal  analgesia  by  Tuffier"*  who 
asserts  that  it  is  not  followed  by  unpleasant  alter  syniptoms.  He  injected  one-half 
c.c,  (7  minims)  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution.  It  should  not  be  used  in  connection 
with  adrenaliiL 


Alvpin. — The  ben  zoyl-tetramethyl-di  ami  no-ethyl -dimethyl  carbinol,  suggested 
by  Impens,"  is  a  cr>T»talline  soluble  powder  not  decomposed  by  boiling  nor  precipi- 
tated by  moderate  quantities  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  It  seems  to  be  much  loss 
toxic  than  cocaine  and  equally  active  as  an  aniesthetic,  and  differs  from  that  alka* 
loid  in  not  dilating  the  pupil  nor  affecting  accommodation.  It  produces  vascular 
dilatation  instead  of  contraction.  About  the  eye  a  2  to  4  per  cent,  solution  may  be 
employed  but  in  the  nose  and  throat  Seifert "  recommends  a  10  per  cent  strength. 
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NiRVANiN, — Di-  tihyl-giyco€yl-para-amido  -  orthihi>xy  -  benzoic  add-  methyl- 
esi^-Aydrackiaride.--]niToduced  into  practical  medicine  by  A.  Eintiorn  and  R. 
Hein^,^  This  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  is  a  pronounced  local  an^s* 
thetic,  but,  according  to  reports,  not  equal  in  activity  to  cocaine.  A.  Luxenburger," 
as  the  result  of  experimental  research,  concludes  that  it  is  so  much  less  poisonous 
than  cocaine  that  a  two  per  cent  solution  is  very  effective  and  may  be  freely  used 
for  the  production  of  infiltration-anesthesia.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
maximum  amount  of  nirvanin  to  use  is  eight  grains  (0.55  Gm. ). 

Practical  Local  Anaesthesia, — If  it  were  possible  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  one  of  the  active  local  anaesthetics  after  its  injection  into  a 
tissue  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  method  of  local  anaesthesia  would 
be  applicable  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  surgical  operations.  When, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  felon,  the  part  to  be  operated  on  can  be  tightly  sur- 
rounded by  a  constricting  bandage,  so  as  to  almost  entirely  shut  oflf  circu- 
lation, it  is  very  easy  to  inject  a  local  anesthetic  and  afterwards  to  operate 
without  the  production  oi  pain.  Rarely,  however,  is  the  surgical  task  so 
easYt  and  the  several  processes  discussed  below  have  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  practical  difficulties. 

Infiitraiion-An^sihesiu,'^\n  this  process,  as  devised  by  Schleich^  the 
original  attempt  was  to  increase  Uie  activity  of  cocaine  by  adding  to  its 
benumbing  power  the  influence  of  the  interference  with  the  circulation 
of  the  part,  and  of  pressure  upon  the  nerve- trunks  of  the  part,  produced 
by  the  injection  of  large  quantities  of  water  di reedy  into  the  tissue  to  be 
operated  on.  In  this  process,  as  originally  devised,  the  skin  having  been 
frozen  by  means  of  an  ethyl  spray,  the  point  of  a  large  hypodermic 
syringe  is  thrust  into  its  papillary  layer  and  a  small  mass  of  the  fluid  is 
injected,  not  under,  but  into,  the  skin.  The  needle  of  the  syringe  is  then 
pressed  in  a  little  deeper  and  a  new  injection  made,  the  process  being  con- 
tinued until  a  sufficient  depth  is  reached.  This  method  has  been  applied 
not  only  in  minor  but  also  in  major  surgery.  During  a  large  operation 
it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  from  time  to  time  as  the  knife  of  the  sur- 
geon cuts  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  tissues. 


Three  solutions  were  used  by  Schleich*  No.  j,  of  medium  strength*  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  at  the  time  of  using  a  powder  composed  of  one  and  a  half 
^ains  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate,  one-third  of  a  grain  of  morphine  hydrochlorate, 
and  three  grains  of  common  salt  in  twenty -seven  drachms  of  sterilized  water.  No. 
5,  the  weakest  solution,  contains  only  one- tenth  the  percentage  of  cocaine  in  No.  1  ; 
whilst  No.  3,  the  strongest  solution,  contains  double  the  percenta^.  No.  3  is  used 
only  when  there  is  an  active  inflammatory  lesion  of  moderate  extent,  as  in  case  of 
^furuncle.  In  many  cases  it  is  essential  that  not  only  the  part  to  be  opened  but 
the  tissues  beneath  it  be  infiltrated.  Thus,  a  furuncle  or  abscess  may  be  completely 
encompiassed  with  a  zone  of  artificial  cedema. 

A  most  important  modification  of  the  method  of  Schleich's  infiltration^ 
anaesthesia  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  its  inventor, 
H,  Braun,*  who  found  that  if,  by  local  cooling,  the  vitality  and  circulation 
of  a  tissue  be  interfered  with,  absorption  of  the  injected  cocaine  will  be  so 
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lun^  delayed  that  the  symptoms  oi  poisoning  will  be  put  off  almost  indefi- 
nitely  or  may  fail  to  develop  at  all  Acting  upon  this  knowledge^  Braun 
obtained  from  the  conjoint  use  of  adrenalin  and  cocaine  such  satisfactory 
results  as  to  apparently  open  a  new  fteld  for  the  use  of  local  aiisesthesia  : 
by  employing  a  one  to  five  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  to  which  had 
been  added  from  r  :  10,000  to  r  :  100,000  of  adrenalin,  and  beginning 
the  operation  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  after  the  injection,  he  was 
enabled  to  do  trunkal  operations  without  causing  suffering; 

Fig.  6. 


Showing  mode  of  injecting  tbe  fluid  under  an  tbKCSi  lo  sacceuJve  wborb.    (Schleidi.) 

Fig.  7. 


Sbowinf  tbe  syringe-point  in  the  papillary  layer  of  the  akin* 

Braun's  method  for  the  production  of  local  anaesthesia  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  so  much  of  success  by  various  surgeons  *  that  it  would  seem  to 
be  demonstrated  that  adrenalin,  by  its  powerful  constringing  influence 
upon  the  blood *vessels»  not  only  very  sensibly  increases  the  benumbing 
action  of  the  local  anaesthetic,  but  also,  by  lessening  the  rate  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  drug,  greatly  increases  the  duration  of  its  local  activity.  The 
further  suggestion  of  A.  E,  J.  Barker,*  that  the  conjoint  use  of  beta-eucalne 
and  adrenalin  affords  a  most  excellent  method  of  producing  infiltration- 
anaesthesia,  has  been  followed  out  in  Philadelphia  by  various  surgeons 
with  great  satisfaction.  The  plan  may  be  readily  carried  out  by  the  fol- 
lowing method  : 

Powders  containing  three  grains  (o,a  Gm. )  of  beta -eucaine  and  twelve 
grains  (o.  8  Gm. )  of  pure  sodium  chloride  are  to  be  kept  on  hand  by  the 
surgeon.  At  the  time  of  operation,  one  such  powder  is  added  to  100  c,a 
of  boiimg  distilled  water,  which  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  i  c.c.  of  adre- 
nalin chloride  solution  (i  :  1000)  is  added,  so  that  100  c.c.  of  the  resulting 


*  See  Braun,  Of.  C,  1903  j  Honigman,  /bid. 
mann,  J/1  M.  H^,,  1902;  Braun,  A.  K.  C,  Bd.  Ixix. 


Gangitans,  S.  M,  /,  1903*  ii.  ■  Lef- 
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liquid  contain  twelve  grains  of  beta-eucaine  and  0.015  grain  of  adrenalin 

chloride.  The  whole  loo  c,c.  may  be  used  at  one  infiltration-anesthesia, 
but,  according  to  Barker,  from  50  to  6q  c.c.  usually  suffice,  even  in 
such  considerable  optrations  as  for  the  cure  of  hernia ,  castration,  etc. 
it  is  of  course  essential  that  an  aseptic  syringe  be  employed,  and  the 
needle  should  be  of  platinum  witli  iridium  point,  so  that  it  can  be  dis- 
infected in  the  flame  of  an  alcoho!  lamp  immediately  before  use. 

In  his  original  discussion  of  infiltration-anaesthesia,  Schleich  recog- 
nized that  it  was  possible  to  produce  a  transitory  anaesthesia  by  infiltra- 
tion with  pure  water,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  S.  G.  Gant"  that  in 
cases  of  superficial  abscesses  and  other  surgical  diseases,  and  in  situations 
in  which  injected  water  will  for  the  time  being,  as  it  were,  be  dammed 
up  in  the  tissues,  it  is  possible  to  do  painless  minor  operations  by  simply 
throwing  sterile  water  into  the  parts  in  such  amounts  as  to  produce  great 
distention.  The  technique  of  the  method  is  as  follows :  A  fold  of  the 
skin  on  one  end  of  the  line  of  the  incision  is  compressed  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  then  has  slowly  injected  into  it  a  few  drops  of 
water  so  as  to  produce  a  small,  localized,  blister-like  distention.  This  is 
repeated  until  the  whole  line  of  incision  has  been  gradually  injected  with 
water  into^  not  under^  the  skin.  The  needle  is  then  plunged  through 
this  distended  line,  and  subcutaneous  injections  are  rapidly  made  until  a 
firm,  whitish,  ridge-like  swelling  is  produced,  through  which  tlie  incision 
can  usually  be  made  without  pain. 

The  method  seems  to  be  especially  applicable  to  rectal  diseases.  In 
external  thrombotic  hem&rrhmds  the  water  should  be  injected  between 
the  layers  of  the  skin  overlying  the  clot  ;  in  cutaneous  hemorrhoids  both 
the  skin  and  the  tumor  should  be  distended  tightly  ;  in  external  hemor- 
rhoids each  tumor  must  be  distended  so  tightly  as  to  cause  it  to  turn 
white.  In  rectal  operations  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  structure  up  to 
the  anal  margin,  then  the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  the  external  and,  ii 
necessary,  the  internal  sphincter  muscle,  must  be  distended  with  water 
slowly  injected.  In  deep  rectal  operations,  involving  extensive  cutting  or 
curetting,  water  anaesthesia  seems  not  to  suffice. 

Cefitric  Local  Anaesthesia. — Corning,  A,  Bier,-°  Seldowltsch,"  and 
Tuffier  "  introduced  into  the  practice  of  surgery  the  injection  of  cocaine 
into  the  spinal  canal  for  the  production  of  wide-spread  anesthesia  below 
the  point  of  injection,  and  the  method  has  been  successfully  employed,  so 
far  as  the  absence  of  pain  is  concerned,  by  various  surgeons  in  a  large 
number  of  major  operations  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  body.  Experi- 
ence has,  however,  shown  that  this  method  is  attended  by  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  danger  that  it  has  almost  passed  out  of  vogue. 

In  performing  the  operation  the  hollow  needle  is  introduced  into  the  vertebral 
canal,  as  In  the  operation  of  lumbar  puncture,  and  from  ont^-sixth  to  one-third  of  a 
grain  of  cocaine  is  injected,  the  most  absolute  antiseptic  prt cautions  being  taken 
throughout.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  lower  extremities  Is  usually  complete  in  ten 
minutes  and  begins  to  go  off  in  about  an  hour.    Serious  ner\'ous  disturbances  ha%^e 
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been  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  and  fatal  results  have  been  frequent 
One  surgeon  reported  five  deaths  in  one  hundred  intraspinal  injections ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  H,  Mohr- Bielefeld,"  at!  available  statistics  taken  together  show  that  one 
death  is  to  be  expected  in  every  two  hundred  spinal  anaesthesias. 

Much  more  available  for  the  purposes  of  practical  surgery  than  is  cen- 
tric ariEEsthesia  is  the  process  which  may  be  known  as  Neural  Anesthesia. 
As  long  ago  as  1884  the  injection  of  cocaine  into  a  ner\^e-triink  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  anaesthesia  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  nerve  was 
suggested,  not  very  clearly,  by  Hall  and  Halstead,**  In  the  production 
of  neural  an^Esthesia  cocaine  has  been  almost  universally  employed  by 
surgeons ^  but  whether  it  has  or  has  not  superiority  over  eucaine  has  not 
as  yet  been  determined.  The  selected  local  anaesthetic  is  to  be  injected 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  nerve,  if  it  be  a  small  one,  or  into  the 
nerve-trunk  itself  if  the  nerve  be  large.  So  injected,  cocaine  produces  a 
complete  break  in  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerve,  afiecting,  it  is 
affirmed,  not  only  the  fibres  which  are  connected  with  the  pain  sense,  but 
all  afferent  fibres >  so  that,  when  the  incision  is  made  into  the  region  of  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerve,  not  only  is  there  no  pain,  but  no  sur- 
gical shock,  all  ner\^ous  impulses  going  upward  from  the  lower  part 
operated  upon  being  shut  off  from  the  nerve-centres.  When  the  nerve  is 
small  and  easily  reached,  the  injection  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine  may  be  made  into  its  sheath  without  previous  incision  ;  but  when 
an  amputation  or  other  large  operation  is  to  be  performed,  it  is  essential 
to  expose  under  infiltration-ana^thesta  the  one  or  more  nerves  involved, 
and  inject  a  solution  of  cocaine,  which  should  not  be  stronger  than  one 
per  cent.,  directly  into  the  centre  of  the  nerve.  When  neural  anaesthesia 
is  practised,  it  is  essential  that  the  most  absolute  antiseptic  precautions 
be  taken.  A  firtari,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  process  would  involve 
the  danger  of  the  production  of  neuritis,  but  so  tar  the  cUuical  reports  do 
not  indicate  that  such  danger  exists. 
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FAMILY  m.— SOMNIFACIENTS, 


In  the  family  somnifacients  are  placed  in  this  treatise  those  drugs 
whose  chief  use  in  practical  medicine  is  for  the  production  of  sleep, 
Hyoscine  is  a  valuable  hypnotic,  but  as  it  is  found  in  plants  associated 
with  the  delirifacient  alkaloids,  and  is  physiologically  more  closely  allied 
to  them  than  to  the  opium  alkaloids,  it  wiU  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
Delirifacients. 


OPIUM.    U.S. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  iinrij>e  capsules  of  the  Papaver  somni- 
ferum,  or  poppy.  It  is  obtained  by  incising  the  capsules  with  a  small, 
sharp  knife,  and  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  scraping  of!  the  exuded 
jyice  with  a  blunt  blade.  Opium  is  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
world, — chiefly  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  India,  but  also  to  a 
very  slight  extent  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  Our 
market  is  almost  exclusively  supplied  from  Asia  Minor,  with  the  variety 
known  as  Smyrna  or  Turkey  Opium,  Tliis  occurs  in  masses  from  the 
size  of  the  fist  to  that  of  a  child's  head,  irregularly  globular,  more  or 
less  flattened,  covered  externally  with  the  capsules  of  a  species  of 
Rum  ex  or  dock,  hard  externally,  softer  and  of  a  reddish -brown  color 
within j  and  of  a  strong  narcotic  odor  and  taste. 

On  exposure  to  the  air,  opium  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  is 
readily  reduced  to  a  powder  of  a  yellowish- brown  color.  It  yields  its 
principles  to  water,  alcohol,  and  diluted  acids,  forming  dark  brown  solu- 
tions. It  is  a  very  complex  body,  containing  the  alkaloids  morphine, 
codeine,  narceine,  narcotine,  thebaine,  papaverine,  porphyroxine,  crypto- 
pine,  meconine,  opianine,  and  paramorphine,  besides  meconic,  thebolactic^ 
and  sulphuric  acids,  extractive  matter,  gum,  glucose,  fixed  oils,  a  volatile 
odorous  principle,  and  other  substances  of  no  importance. 

Local  Action. — The  local  action  of  opium  and  its  chief  alkaloid  ap- 
pears to  be  purely  sedative. 

EHtniftaiion. — ^ After  its  absorption  morphine  probably  passes  into  all 
the  secretions  ;  after  its  hypodermic  administration  it  has  been  detected 
in  the  gastric  juice  by  Orlt,'  and  in  the  saliva  by  Rosenthal,*  but  it 
largely  scapes  with  the  urine,  in  which  it  has  been  found  by  Hilger 
(quoted  by  Gscheidlen),  Bouchardat,^  Lefort,*  Kausmann,*  Eliasson,*  and 
Wormley.^     According  to  Faust, ^*  the  most  important  channel  of  elimina- 
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tion  is  the  alimentary  tract ;  it  is  to  some  extent  excreted  by  the  salivary 
glands  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowds,  to 
be  probably  reabsorbed.  This  has  been  proved  not  only  by  experiments 
upon  animals  in  which  the  morphine  was  injected  subcutaneously,  but 
also  in  the  human  individual  (Rosenthal/  P.  Binet,*  Hamburger"*). 
Elimination  probably  goes  on  slowly ,  as  Worm  ley  detected  the  alkaloid 
in  urine  passed  three  days  after  its  ingestion,  and  in  habitual  opium-eaters 
morphine  may  be  present  in  the  urine  seven  days  after  the  cessation  of  the 
habit"  A.  Antheaume  and  A.  Mouney rat "  detected  morphine  in  the 
body  of  an  opium-eater  who  had  died  fourteen  days  after  the  last  dose. 
U  was  found  most  abundantly  in  the  liver,  next  in  the  brain,  next  in  the 
kidneys. 

Without  doubt  a  ooasiderable  portion  of  morphine  escapes  from  the  body  un- 
changed, but^  according  tp  Cloetta,"  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  is  destroyed  in 
ihe  body.  The  llieory  advanced  by  E,  S.  Faustj"  thai  Uve  imrnunity  produced  by 
the  habitua!  use  is  due  to  increased  power  of  the  body  to  destroy  morphljie,  has 
been  shown  by  Cloetta,  however,  to  be  untrue. 


Physiological  Action.— When  opium  is  taken  in  such  dose  as  to 
produce  its  mildest  physiological  efTects,  it  exerts  a  quieting  influence, 
inducing  a  peculiar  dreamy  condition  of  bodily  comfort  and  happy  con* 
tent,  during  which  images  and  ideas  float  before  the  mind,  and  by  their 
endless  and  effortless  repetition  shorten  the  time,  which  seems  to  lose 
itself  in  rest.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  there  is  a  stage  of  the  action 
of  opium  in  which  the  activity  of  the  mental  faculties  is  exalted.  This 
may  be  so  in  some  persons,  and  especially  in  those  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  use  of  the  drug  as  a  stimulant ;  but  our  experience  is 
that  in  those  who  do  not  habitually  take  opium  true  mental  power  is, 
during  all  the  stages  of  the  action  of  the  drug,  diminished  rather  than  in- 
creased. The  state  induced  is  the  fabled  calm  of  the  lotus-eater  rather 
than  the  energetic  activity  of  production.  Even  in  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  opium  as  an  aid  to  work,  it  is  probable  that  the  imagi- 
nation rather  than  the  reasoning  faculty  is  excited  by  it.  After  a  length 
of  time,  varying  according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient  and  the  dose 
of  the  drug,  the  condition  which  has  been  noted  gradually  passes  into 
sleep, — either  light  and  dreaming,  or  natural,  or  heavy  and  deepening 
into  stupor,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  drug  ingested.  On  aw^aken- 
ing,  the  patient  may  return  at  once  to  his  normal  condition,  but  very 
often  he  experiences  a  state  of  depression,  as  shown  by  languor,  a  little 
headache,  nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  which  may  last  for  some  hours, 

After  very  large  doses,  the  first  stage  of  the  action  of  opium  is  very 
short,  or  it  may  be  entirely  wanting,  sleep  coming  on  almost  at  once. 
Thus,  we  have  seen  deep  coma  produced  in  three  minutes  by  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  o!  morphine.  The  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  of 
opium-poisoning  closely  resemble  those  of  congestion  of  the  brain  :  the 
pupils  are  strongly  contracted  ;  the  face  is  more  or  less  suffused,  often 
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deeply  cyanosed  ;  the  pulse  full,  slow  and  strong ;  the  skin  generally 
dfy  and  warm  ;  the  respiration  slow  and  deept  and,  it  may  be,  sterto- 
rous ;  unconsciousness  is  apparently  complete,  though  generally  the  sub- 
ject can  be  aroused  by  violent  shaking  or  by  shouting  in  his  ear,  but 
relapses  at  once  when  left  to  himself.  When  the  patient  is  aroused,  the 
respirations  become  more  rapid,  and  the  skin  often  regains  almost  at 
once  its  normal  color.  Death  very  rarely  occurs  during  this  second 
stage  of  opium-poisoning.  When  the  symptoms  do  not  gradually  amel- 
iorate^  the  third  stage,  that  of  prostration,  is  developed.  The  coma  is 
now  profound,  and  to  arouse  the  patient  may  be  impossible  ;  the  pupils 
are  absolutely  contracted  or,  as  death  approaches,  are  widely  dilated  ; 
the  respirations  are  distant »  slow,  feeble,  and  imperfect,  and  often  inter- 
rupted by  intervals  of  death-like  quiet  ;  the  countenance  is  at  once  pallid 
and  cyanosed  ;  the  pulse  continually  grows  more  rapid  and  more  feeble  ; 
the  cold  and  moist  skin  finally  t^e comes  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat. 
Even  yet  the  patient  may  recover,  the  return  to  life  being  very  gradual  ; 
when  death  occurs,  it  is  by  failure  of  the  respiration,  but  amid  an  almost 
complete  extinguishment  of  the  vital  functions. 

Although  the  symptoms  which  have  been  narrated  are  those  usually 
produced  by  opium,  yet  in  certain  individuals  the  drug  provokes  quite 
different  phenomena.  Thus,  not  infrequently  there  is  an  excessive  de- 
pression following  the  opiate  sleep.  This  state  is  seen  most  frequently 
in  neuralgic  or  neuropathic  females.  The  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of 
weakness  and  prostration,  often  accompanied  by  chilliness,  dull  headache, 
and  giddiness,  but  especially  marked  by  intense  nausea  and  repeated  vomit- 
ing. Very  frequently  vomiting  does  not  take  place  so  long  as  absolute 
rest  in  the  horizontal  position  is  maintained  :  indeed,  an  almost  diagnostic 
sign  of  this  affection  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  I  he  stomach  is  quiet  so 
long  as  the  patient  keeps  the  head  upon  the  pillow,  but  the  distress  occurs 
at  once  upon  rising  up.  In  some  cases  this  condition  of  depression  even 
replaces  the  normal  second  stage,  so  that  opium,  instead  of  inducing 
quiet  sleep,  will  provoke  alarming  depression  and  vomiting,  either  with 
or  without  drowsiness.  Thus,  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  one- 
fourth  of  a  grain,  or  a  somewhat  greater  quantity,  of  morphine,  hypo- 
dermically  injected,  has  been  followed  at  once  by  syncope,  with  strug- 
gling for  breath,  and  apparently  imminent  or  even  present  death,*  A 
rarer  idiosyncrasy  exists  in  those  persons  who  are  rendered  by  opium 
very  delirious,  it  may  be  even  wildJy  so.  In  certain  cases  of  opium- 
poisoning,  partial  or  complete  convulsions  have  occurred  amidst  tlie  more 
usual  phenomena,  t  Severe  itching  of  the  skin  is  a  common  phenomenon 
when  the  action  of  opium  is  going  o0,  and  there  are  persons  in  whom 
such  violent  erythema  is  produced  even  by  therapeutic  doses  as  to  forbid 


•  See  Report  ol  tlie  Committee  on  thie  Hypodermic  Method  of  Injection,  Medico- Cki- 
fr^ical  Tr ansae  lions  t  L ;  see  also  Medical  Times  and  GaseiU,  1868,  canes  reported  by 
Braine  and  by  Roberts. 

t  Cases,  Brii.  M^d,  Joum.^  1876,  ii.  496;  PaciJSc  Med.  and  Sur^.jQum,^  July*  iS?^ 
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the  use  of  the  drug  (case,  lVi€n.  Med,  Presse,  xxiv.  568)  ;  R.  V.  Jaksch'* 
reports  temporary  blindness  as  produced  by  opium.  Glycosuria  has  been 
noticed  both  in  animals  and  man  (Adler  ;  '*  also  Luxxatto"), 

Opium  appears  to  act  so  differently  upon  the  lower  animals  than  upon 
man  that  it  seems  necessary  to  discuss  the  former  action  by  itself. 

As  long  ago  as  1S26  Cliarvet  "*  staled  that  opium  in  the  tnvertebrata  causes  pro- 
gressive loss  of  power  in  the  contractile  tissue,  ending  in  death  ;  in  fishes,  paralj-sis 
and  convubipns  ;  in  birds  and  manunalSf  paralj'sis,  convulsions,  and  stupor. 

In  the  frogt  opium  and  morphine  act  siniilarlyj,  producing  primarily  a  condition 
of  violent  tetanus,  with  great  increase  of  the  reflejc  activity,  ending,  if  the  dose  have 
been  large  enough,  in  a  progressive  paralysis  with  disturbed  respiration,  and  finally 
cessation  of  the  same.  W.  Baxt "  states  that  when  a  very  minute  dose  is  used  (15.35 
milligrammes)  after  a  period  of  heightened  excitability  there  is  stupor  with  in- 
creased reflex  excitability  as  it  passes  off.  As  was  first  shown  by  KoUiker,  and 
abundantly  demonstrated  since,  the  tetanus  is  not  prevented  by  section  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and,  with  the  heightened  reflex  activity,  is  therefore  due  to  spinal 
excitement.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  affirmed  by  Kuiliker,"  by  Albers,*"  and  by 
Meihuizen,*'  that  some  of  the  convulsions  are  epileptiform,  Albert  states  also  that 
convulsive  movements  occur  in  limbs  after  section  of  their  nerves,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  us  very  doubtful. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell"  has  shown  that  birds,  as  represented  by  pigeons,  chickens, 
and  ducks,  are  very  insusceptible  to  the  toxic  action  of  opium  and  its  chief  deriva- 
tive, morphine.  It  ap^vears  to  be  imjwssible  to  kill  a  pigeon  by  opium  given  by  the 
mouth,  and  of  morjihine  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  are  required  to  produce  a  fatal 
result ;  but  when  given  hypodermically  from  two  to  tliree  grains  of  the  alkaloid 
suffice.  The  symptoms  indticed  have  been  very  uniform  :  they  are  unsteadiness, 
labored  brenthing,  increasing  signs  of  dyspncea,  unaflered  pupils,  and,  finally,  gen- 
eral convulsions  and  death.  No  true  hypnotic  effect  has  been  observed,  but  a  curi- 
ous and  very  great  rise  of  temperature  just  before  death  was  noted  in  one  case.  As 
Flourens  affintis  that  a  single  grain  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  will  throw  a 
sparrow  into  a  profound  stuj>or,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  proved  tliat  the 
dru^  acts  u]>on  all  birds  as  upon  those  experimented  with  by  Mitchell. 

According  to  M,  L,  Guinard,*^  in  the  cat  morphine  produces  violent  hyper- 
excitability,  great  restlessness,  agitation,  hallucinations,  dilated  pupils,  accelerated 
heart  and  respiration,  from  which  the  animal  returns  to  its  normal  condition  unless 
the  dose  have  l>een  ver>'  large,  when  tetanic  convulsions  develop, 

Uixsn  dogs*  morphine  acts  very  much  as  upon  man.f  In  very  many  cases,  if 
not  in  the  majority,  eight  to  ten  grains  of  the  alkaloid  injected  into  a  dog  of  mod- 
erate siise  will  cause  deep  sleep,  amounting  to  coma,  so  that  the  animal  will  remain 
in  any  position  in  which  he  may  be  placed.  The  length  and  depth  of  this  sleep 
are,  of  course,  proportionate  to  the  dose  \  when  at  all  profound,  it  is  accompanied 
by  marked  insensibility  to  pinching  and  other  forms  of  external  irritation.  A  repe- 
tition of  irritation,  and  especially  a  sudden  loud  noise  or  shaking,  wilt,  how^ever, 
arouse  the  animal,  precisely  as  in  man.  Indeed,  sometimes  the  dog,  even  when 
comatose,  seems  more  than  normally  sensitive  to  sudden  noise,  trembling  and 
starting  in  an  almost  convulsi\'e  manner.     After  awaking,  the  dog  shows  unmis- 


•  According  to  Joffroy  and  Serveaux  {Archix^  d.  Med.  Ejirper.  Anai.  Path.,  1898,  x.), 
the  fatal  dose  of  morphine  is :  for  dogH,  inl ravenously  0,029  gramme  per  kilo,  hypodermi- 
cally  o<o35  per  kilo;  for  rabbits,  intravenou^sly  0.15  per  fcilo.  hjTwdennically  0.25  per  kilo, 

t  Harley,  77t^  Did  Ve,i^ftabU  Nemotks,  107,  London,  iftSg;  Claude  Bernard,  Af- 
chives  Ginirales,  V%,  437,  6th  series,  1864, ;  J.  J.  Reese-  American  Jaumal  of  the  Medical 
Seiftuest  Jan.  1871. 
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takable  signs  of  nen'ous  and  psychical  depression.  In  walking*  ^^  hind  tegs  are 
dragged,  as  though  semi-paralyzed ;  the  eyes  are  haggard  ;  the  naturally  brarvc 
animal  cowers  in  a  comer  or  seeks  to  hide  himself,  no  longer  recognizing  his  mas- 
ter, and  does  not  return  to  his  natural  condition  for  many  hours.  After  smaller 
doses  the  effects  are  proportionately  less  intense.  It  has  been  shown  by  Harley  that 
in  some  dogs,  precisely  as  in  some  people,  morphine  fails  to  exert  its  usual  bj-pnotic 
action,  but  produces  great  depression,  as  evinced  by  faintness,  prolonged  nausea, 
and  retching,  inlemipted  only  by  inten'a!*>  of  dreamy  delirious  somnolency. 

In  the  horse  ( Harley)  two  or  even  three  grains  of  morphine  hypodermically 
injected  produce  sometimes  a  slight  drowsiness,  sometimes  no  perceptible  effect. 
Doses  of  from  four  to  six  grains  cause  great  restlessness  and  accelerated  pulse. 
The  mouth  is  moist^  the  temperature  of  the  skin  and  its  secretion  increased  ;  the 
animal  paws  continually,  and  treads  about  in  his  stall  with  an  almost  rhythmical 
movement.  After  twelve  grains^  Harley  noticed  in  some  cas^  very  great  excite- 
ment, as  shown  by  marked  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  by  mus- 
cular rigidity  and  tremors,  and  by  the  animal's  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro^  slobber- 
ing and  sweating  profusely.  In  another  horse,  after  an  immediate  strong  erection 
of  the  penis  and  copious  emission  of  semen,  heavy  sleep  came  on,  interrupted  after 
the  third  hour  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  excitement*  Thirty -six  grains  of  mor- 
phine acetate  caused  in  a  powerful  hunter  deep  comatose  sleep,  commencing  in 
fifteen  minutes  and  lasting  for  three  hours,  when  it  was  replaced  by  intense  restless- 
ness and  severe  delirium,  continuing  for  seven  hours.  During  this  lime  the  animal 
was  perfectly  blind.  Previously  to  these  studies,  Barbier  had  found  that  four 
drachms  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  produced  violent  tremblings,  apparent 
insensibility  to  external  irritants,  convulsions  without  coma,  and  death,  One  hun- 
dred grains  of  morphine  acetate  killed  a  horse  by  convulsions  in  three  hours.  Ernst 
Hess "  has  shown  that  in  the  ruminants  morphine  produces  first  excitement  and 
then  narcosis. 

In  the  mouse^  according  to  the  experiments  of  Harley,  the  first  effect  of  an 
injection  of  from  one-twentieth  to  one- twelfth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  is  a  tonic 
cramp*like  contraction  of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  trunk,  of  such  character 
that  periods  of  forced  rest  alternate  with  a  slow,  laborious  creep,  which  seems  to 
originate  not  in  the  limbs  but  in  the  trunk  itself.  There  is  in  this  state  no  tendency 
to  somnolency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  loud  sounds, 
which  cause  the  mouse  to  resume  for  a  moment  active  running  movements.  The 
breathing  is  irregular,  the  pulse  accelerated,  and  finally  stupor  develops  itself,  and 
coma  deepens  into  death  by  dyspncea  ;  or,  otherwise,  recovery,  preceded  by  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  is  gradually  brought  about. 

In  reviewing  the  action  of  morphine  upon  the  lower  animals,  it 
becomes  very  evident  that  two  classes  of  phenomena  are  everywhere  dis- 
cernible,— 1.^. ,  the  spinal  and  the  cerebral, — and  that  the  higher  in  the 
scale  of  life  any  given  animal  may  be  the  more  marked  are  the  brain- 
symptoms.  These  cerebral  phenomena  are  mostly  sleep  and  stupor ; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  in  some  human  individuals  morphine  acts  as  a 
delLrifacient  ;  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  peculiar  restl^snesa 
of  the  horse  under  the  influence  of  the  alkaloid  is  due  to  delirium,  and 
not  to  spinal  excitement. 

When  looked  at  in  this  manner,  it  seems  to  us  that  morphine  does 
not  act  so  differently  as  has  been  generally  asserted  upon  the  lower  ani- 
mals and  upon  man.  The  immensely  higher  cerebral  organization  of  the 
tatter,  with  the  immensely  greater  sensitiveness  which  it  involves,  makes 
the  man  correspondingly  more  susceptible  to  the  cerebral  action  of  the 
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drug  :  hence  not  only  is  he  affected  by  much  smaller  doses  of  the  alka- 
loid than  are  the  lower  animals^  but  as  the  spinal  symptoms  are  trium- 
ph:int  in  the  frog  because  its  spinal  system  is  vastly  more  developed  than 
its  cerebral,  so  in  man  the  cerebral  symptoms  mask  the  spinal  because  in 
him  the  brain  is  more  developed  than  the  cord.  The  two  creatures — man 
and  the  frog — occupy  the  two  extremes  ol  the  series  ;  between  them  is 
probably  to  be  found  every  gradation.* 

The  action  of  opium  upon  dogs  and  rabbits  is  sufficiently  dose  to  that 
upon  man  to  enable  us  to  reason  from  experiments  upon  the  former  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the  circulation  and  respiration  in  the 
latter.  Indeed,  so  far  as  these  functions  are  concerned^  morphine  appears 
to  act  identically  in  both  instances. 

Action  on  (he  Nervaus  System.  —The  cerebral  symptoms  produced  by 
opium  are  without  doubt  due  to  a  direct  rnfiuence  of  the  drug  upon  those 
cells  which  preside  over  intellectual  action  and  consciousness.  Opium  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  and  some  of  the  world's  most 
famous  writings  have  undoubtedly  been  produced  under  its  influence.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  especially  related  with  those  tissues  that  are 
connected  with  imagination,  so  that  it  is  the  imagination  rather  than  the 
reasoning  functions  which  is  affected  by  it.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  so 
true  an  intellectual  stimuknL  as  is  caffeine.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  spinal  cord  ;  but,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  cerebrum  in 
man  is  so  infinitely  more  susceptible  to  its  influence  than  is  the  spinal 
cord  that  this  spinal  effect  is  rarely  perceptible  in  man,  even  in  toxic 
dose, 

A^trrf J  J,  ^According:  to  Gscheidlen,*^  morphine  primarily  increases  and 
secondarily  depresses  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  frog,  the 
period  of  heightened  functional  activity  not  being  demonstrable  after  enor- 
mous doses.  Albers*  affirms  that  dep region  m^y  develop  into  com- 
plete paralysis  of  function,  though  Gscheidlen  has  never  been  able  to  verify 
this*  Gscheidlen  further  asserts  that  the  local  application  of  morphine 
intensifies  and  protracts  the  excitability  of  an  afferent  nerve  in  strychnine* 
poisoning.  No  phenomenon  of  human  poisoning  by  opium  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  its  action  on  nerve- trunks^  but  the  relief  of  pain  sometimes  obtained 
by  the  local  use  of  opium  would  indicate  that  in  concentrated  form  it 
depresses  the  sensory  fibres  even  of  human  nerves. 

Action  on  the  Circulaiion. — In  man  the  circulatory  phenomena  are  a 
slight  primary  evanescent  acceleration  of  the  pulse*rate  (see  Nothnagel  "*), 
succeeded  by  the  characteristic  slowing  and  increased  fulness  and  force 
of  the  pulse,  which  is  followed  by  a  return  to  the  normal  pulse,  or  a 
great  increase  of  rapidity  and  loss  of  strength,  during  the  third  stage. 
Gscheidlen  has  found  in  rabbits  and  dogs  after  the  injection  of  morphine, 
first  an  increase  in  the  pulse-rate,  then  a  decrease,  and  finally  return  to 


*  A  curious  corroboratlcin  nf  the  views  expr»sed  in  this  pamijjraph  is  found  in  the  fol- 
Inwing  sentt'nce  taken  froTn  Althaus  {Diseases  of  the  Nertfous  System ^  New  York,  1S78, 
>3S) ''  "  Ifi  infants,  however,  and  also  tn  the  lower  races  of  mankind,  as  in  negroes  and 
Malays,  convulsions  are  observed  after  its  topium]  itigesUori/' 
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the  normal  pulse,  or  ebe  increased  rapidity.  Sphygmographic  studies 
of  the  effects  of  small  doses  of  morphine  have  been  made  with  various 
results  by  several  observers  :  undoubtedly  in  some  individuals  therapeutic 
amounts  of  the  alkaloid  depress  sensibly  the  circulation,  but,  in  agreement 
with  Riegel  and  Preisendorf!er,*(t  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  therapeu- 
tic doses  have  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  circulation  in  the  ordinary  man. 
It  has  been  found  by  M.  L,  Guinard'^  that  in  the  dog  morphine  produces 
primarily  a  slight  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,  followed  by  a  fali  during^ 
the  period  of  narcosis. 

The  slow,  full  pulse  of  the  second  stage  of  opium -poisoning  is  due  to 
an  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  inhibitory  cardiac  nerves,  as  may  also 
possibly  be  in  some  manner  the  increased  arterial  pressure  ;  for  Gscheid- 
len  has  experimentally  demonstrated  that  after  section  of  the  vagi  mor- 
phine is  powerless  to  lower  the  pulse,  and  also  that  division  of  the  nerves 
during  the  second  stage  of  morphine-poisoning  is  followed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary rise  in  the  pulse-rate.  That  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  vagi  are 
stiniulated  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  cardiac  arrest  took  place  when  the 
distal  ends  of  the  cut  nerve  were  more  feebly  irritated  than  would  suffice 
to  affect  the  unpoisoned  animal  ;  and  that  the  inhibitory  cerebral  centres 
are  stimulated  was  demonstrated  by  the  instantaneous  very  great  fall  of 
the  pulse- rate,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  one- half  in  less  than  half  a 
minute,  which  ensued  upon  the  injection  of  a  large  dose  of  the  alkaloid 
into  the  carotid, — 1>.,  into  the  brain  and  the  inhibitory  centres.  The 
rapid  feeble  pulse  of  the  third  stage  of  opium-poisoning  Gscheidlen  found 
to  be  due,  at  least  in  a  measure,  to  paralysis  of  the  peripheral  vagi  ;  for 
at  such  time  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  nerve  was 
powerless  to  alfect  the  heart. 

The  experiments  of  Gscheidlen  also  indicate  that  morphine  exerts 
first  a  slight  siimttlalmg^  ikett  #  depressing  influence  upon  the  heart-muscle 
er  gangiia,  since,  after  isolation  of  the  viscus  by  section  of  the  cord,  sym- 
pathetic, and  pneumogastric,  life  being  sustained  by  artificial  respiration, 
a  large  dose  of  morphine  induced  a  momentary  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  cardiac  contractions,  followed  by  a  marked  decrease  and  finally 
extinguishment  of  the  same.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  Ringer 
and  Sainsbury,»  who  found  that  opium  first  increased  the  power  of  the  cut- 
out heart  of  the  frog,  then  depressed  it>  and  finally  caused  diastolic  arrest. 

The  question  of  the  action  of  morphine  upon  the  vaso- motor  system 
is  of  great  interest,  but  cannot  at  present  be  fully  answered,  Gscheidlen 
believes  that  it  first  stimulates  and  then  depresses  it,  and  asserts  that 
after  the  injection  of  a  large  dose  the  arterioles  in  the  mesentery  can 
be  seen  to  contract,  and  later  (third  stage)  to  dilate.  The  objections  to 
this  sort  of  evidence  are  sufficiently  stated  elsewhere  in  this  book  ;  and 
the  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which  he  also  adduces  as  an  argument, 
may  be  accounted  for  without  calling  upon  the  aid  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  While,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  morphine  does  exert  the 
influence  he  asserts  for  it,  the  question  must  still  be  considered  as  su^ 
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judke :  that  the  vaso-molor  system  is  not  paralyzed  even  hi  extremis 
is  shown  by  Gscheidlen's  experiment,  in  which  electrical  stimulation  of 
the  cord  at  such  time  induced  immediate  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure. 
The  action  of  morphine  upon  the  brain  is  certainly  independent  of  any 
action  on  the  vessels.* 

Action  mt  ike  Respiratimi, — ^Death  occurs  from  opium,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  by  failure  of  the  respiration  ;  and  that  such  failure  is 
due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  respiratory  centres  in  the 
medulla  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  morphine  affects  the  breathing  of  dogs 
and  rabbits  whose  pneumogastrics  have  been  cut  as  much  as  it  does  those 
whose  nerves  are  entire  (Gscheidlen). 

The  action  of  opium  or  morphine  upon  the  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid  has  been  studied  by  Boeck  and  Bauer*  and  by  Chittenden  and  Cum- 
mins. *^  Their  results  are  concordant  in  showing  that  the  effect  of  the 
alkaloid  upon  carbonic  acid  production  is  in  direct  relation  to  its  influence 
upon  the  muscular  system.  The  elimination  is  increased  when  convul- 
sions occur,  but  decreased  when  narcotic  quietude  is  produced.  Accord- 
ing to  Reichert,**  the  fall  of  temperature  produced  by  the  toxic  dose  of 
morpliine  is  caused  by  a  lessening  of  heat  production^  which  is  due  to 
depression  of  thermogenic  centres  in  the  caudate  nucleus.  Luzzatto* 
found  that  under  the  influence  of  morphine  there  is  a  very  marked  b crease 
in  the  destruction  of  nitrogenous  tissue. 

Action  an  the  Pupil, — Since  morphine  locally  applied  does  not  affect 
the  pupil,  it  follows  that  its  contracting  action  upon  the  latter  is  through 
the  nerve-centres.  It  is  probable,  but  has  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been 
experimentally  proved,  that  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is,  at  least,  largely 
due  to  stimulation  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve-centres,  and  that  the-dilatation 
of  the  pupil  as  death  approaches  is  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  same.  Indeed, 
it  cannot  well  be  otheru  ise  ;  for  tf  the  primary  contraction  were  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  sympathetic,  the  secondary  wide  dilatation  would  be  im- 
possible ;  the  dilating  force — i.e.,  the  sympathetic— having  been  with- 
drawn, the  pupil  would  not  widely  expand  even  if  the  contracting  force 
— i*.f, ,  the  oculo-motor — were  paralyzed. 

In  birds  (S,  Weir  Mitchell)  the  pupil  is  not  aflfected,  probably  for  anatomical 
reasons  (see  Afropine).  In  horses  it  is  widely  dilated  (Harley)  ;  and  In  dogs  it 
dilates  before  contracting  (Reese,  apparently  confirmed  by  Experiment  No,  8,  Har- 
ley), or  sometimes  remains  unchanged  (Harley).  At  present  these  anomalies  can- 
not be  explained. 

Secreiimis, — ^Opium  ordinarily  checks  all  the  secretions  of  the  body, 
although  this  influence  is  capable  of  being  modified  by  certain  drugs  so  as 
to  produce  a  sudorific  action.  By  it  the  urinary  secretion  is  habitually 
diminished,  owing,  as  has  been  shown  by  Thompson,"  to  a  t^rect  action 
upon  the  kidneys.  Retention^  which  after  a  full  dose  of  opium  ts  not  rare, 
depends  upon  the  blunting  of  the  sensibility  of  the  bladder. 

•Consult  Bin?,  Arck,/.  Ejrptr,  Pathol,  und Pharm.y  vi,  310;  Vulpian,  Lemons  smr 
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Mit stints, — ^Opium,  and  to  a  less  extent  morphine,*  has  a  very  pro- 
nounced influence  upon  the  digestive  tract ,  in  many  persons  producing 
nausea,  in  all  lessening  the  appetite  and  the  activity  of  digestion  and 
causing  constipation.  The  disorder  ol  digestion  and  the  constipation  are 
in  part^  at  least,  due  to  an  arrest  of  secretion,  probably  both  in  the  stom- 
ach and  in  the  intestines  ;  but  they  are  also  probably  to  some  extent 
due  to  the  checking  of  peristalsis,  an  effect  which  can  often  be  shown 
in  meOp  and  which  Nothnagel**  and  Ott**  have  demonstrated  upon 
animals,  f  Both  Nothnagel  and  Ott  affirm  that  the  toxic  dose  of  morphine 
in  the  lower  animals  increases  peristaltic  movement,  which  affords  a  pos- 
sible explanation  of  the  diarrhoea  sometimes  seen  in  chronic  opium-eaters. 
The  checking  of  peristalsis  appears  to  be  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
bhibitory  nerve  apparatus  ;  the  increase  to  paralysis  of  the  same, 

SUldMABY,— Opium  ia  a  oerebral  stimulant,  whoee  action  soon 
passes  into  sedation  and  the  productloti  of  sleep,  and  haa  the  power  of 
ralievine  pain  in  some  way  as  yet  not  thoroughly  known  ;  probably, 
however,  by  benumbinir  th©  perceptive  oentres  in  the  brain.  It  acta 
upon  the  spinal  cord  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  as  a  Btlmulant,  but 
In  man  its  influence  is  not  perceptible.  It  both  slows  the  pulse  and  in- 
creases  to  some  ex:tent  the  force  of  the  circulation  by  an  action  upon 
the  inhibitory  nerve-centreB,  probably  both  centric  and  peripheral,  and 
by  a  sLiffht  stimulant  influence  upon  the  heart^muscle  or  tts  intrinsic 
jranglJa.  It  is  a  centric  respiratory  depressant ;  it  contracts  the  pupil 
by  a  centric  action  which  is  probably  that  of  stimulation  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve-oentres. 

Therapeutics. — The  chief  indications  for  the  use  of  opium  are  con- 
sidered below,  seriaiim.  Nearly  all  of  them  flow  evidently  from  the 
known  physiological  action  of  the  drug  ;  others,  however,  although 
established  by  clinical  experience,  and  undeniable,  are  not  so  plain  in 
their  philosophy. 

1.  Tt?  reiieve pain.  As  an  analgesic,  opium  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
materia  medica,  except  it  be  the  anaesthetics.  It  is  used  to  allay  pain 
arising  from  any  cause  whatever,  except  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  is  preferred  to  the  ansesthetics  whenever  the  pain  has  any  permanency. 
In  painful  spasm  it  is  especially  useful,  as  it  seems  very  frequently  to 
quiet  the  motor  as  well  as  the  sensory  disturbance. 

2,  Ta  produce  sleep.  Sleeplessness  occurring  in  acute  disease,  and 
not  dependent  upon  cerebral  inflammation,  may  very  frequently  be  re- 
lieved by  opium.  While  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  drug  freely  in 
such  affections  as  delirium  tremens,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  over- 
whehn  the  nerve-centres  by  enormous  doses*     In  habitual  sleeplessness 

•  Vamossy  {Oiuisehe  Med.  H'och^nseh.,  1897,  ixili.)  has  endeavored  to  detennme 
«xpednieii tally  why  opium  causes  constipation  more  than  does  morphine.  He  GodSp 
however,  Uial  neither  narcotine,  thebainej  codeine^  tryptopine,  nor  laudanlne  is  equal  in 
power  of  che<:king  peristalsis  to  morphjne  ;  and  that  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  them 
are  responsible  for  Uie  constipating  effects  of  the  crude  drug* 

■  t  The  theory  of  Hirsch,  that  morphine  causes  contraction  of  tlie  pylorus,  is  very  im- 
iprbbable,  since,  granting  the  correctness  of  his  experimental  results,  a  more  probable 
cTpUoation  is  th&t  gastric  peristalsis  Is  checlced  by  the  alkaloid. 
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gjeat  caution  must  be  used  in  the  employment  of  opium,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  disturbance  of  digestion  which  it  is  liable  to  cause,  as 
for  fear  of  producing  the  **  opium  habit."  Chloral  is  perhaps  a  more 
generally  applicable  hypnotic  than  opium.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may^ 
we  have  found  the  combination  of  morphine  and  chloral  singularly  effi- 
cient. In  low  fevers^  adynamic  delirium  often  coexists  with  sleeplessness^ 
and  is  then  best  met  by  opium. 

3.  To  allay  irritaiion.  In  various  forms  of  nervous  erethism,  opium 
is  most  valuable  ;  but  when  the  affection  is  at  all  chronic,  the  dangers 
of  the  opium  habit  should  not  be  lost  sight  oi  On  the  other  hand,  in 
acute  cases,  as  in  the  excitement  which  so  frequently  attends  hmm&piysis, 
the  drug  should  be  used  freely.  In  many  cases  of  disease,  opium  is 
serviceable  by  sustaining  the  system  against  an  irritation  for  the  time 
being  irremediable,  by  blunting  the  sensibilities.  In  this  way  it  is  useful 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  smaii-p&x^  and  in  various  surgical  affections,  in 
which  it  also  does  good  by  allaying  pain.  In  various  local  irritations 
opium  is  continually  employed,  as  in  c&ik  caused  by  undigested  food, 
and  in  bronckiiis  to  quiet  cough. 

By  allaying  irritation  and  pain,  opium  afiords  relief  in  mtKt  cases  of 
inflammation  ;  but  in  certain  varieties  of  the  affection  it  seems  to  do  much 
more  than  this,  exerting,  in  some  way  at  present  difficult  to  explain,  a 
life-saving  influence.  \n  perilanitisy  after  due  depletion,  or  in  cases  not 
requiring  depletion ^  it  should  always  be  exhibited  in  large  doses  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  state  of  decided 
narcotism. 

In  severe  acule  vomiiing^  opium  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  remedies. 
It  is  best  used  in  the  form  of  suppositories.  Although,  by  checking 
secretion  and  peristalsis,  opium  usually  causes  constipation,  yet  when 
obsintcHon  of  the  bowels  is  produced  by  spasm  due  to  an  irritation  or 
inflammation,  by  relieving  the  latter  the  drug  will  sometimes  act  as  a 
most  efficient  laxative. 

4.  To  check  excessive  secYetion,  For  this  purpose  opium  is  very  largely 
employed  in  diarrhoeas ^  and  is  very  efficient  either  alone  or  in  combi* 
nation  with  various  remedies.  In  enteritis  and  in  dysentery ^  although  no 
less  frequently  used  than  in  diarrhoea,  it  is  of  service  as  an  antiphlogistic 
and  analgesic  rather  than  by  checking  secretion.  In  diabetes  insipidiiSy 
the  combination  of  it  and  gallic  acid  has  been  much  used,  and  is  often 
effective. 

In  true  saccharine  diabetes^  opium  is  of  very  great  value  in  many 
cases,  often  ameliorating  the  symptoms,  and,  in  conjunction  with  re- 
stricted diet,  sometimes  even  effecting  a  cure.  Of  course,  however,  like 
all  other  known  remedies  in  this  disease,  it  most  frequently  acts  simply 
as  a  palliative.  It  must  be  given  in  large  ascending  doses, ^ — the  patient  for 
the  time  being  indeed  made  an  opium-eater, — a  procedure  justified  only 
by  the  fata]  nature  of  the  malady, 

5.  To  supp&ri  the  system.     Opium  appears  in  low  fevers,  and  in  van- 


ous  protracted  adynamic  illnesses,  to  afford  actual  support  to  the  system 
in  some  way  not  as  yet  made  out.  This  Is  especially  the  case  when, 
from  any  reason ^  sufficient  food  to  keep  up  life  cannot  be  taken  or 
retained.  Opium  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  the  purpose  of  protracting 
and  rendering  more  comfortable  life  in  the  aged.  When  the  bodily 
powers  are  failing,  and  various  functional  disorders  are  from  time  to 
time  occurring,  it  is  often  possible  to  check,  by  the  use  of  opium,  attacks 
which,  if  allowed  to  obtain  headway,  would  extingfuish  the  flickering 
life.  Further,  in  many  cas^  of  feeble  very  old  and  suffering  people  the 
habitual  use  of  opium  under  careful  restriction  of  the  physician  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  necessary  if  life  is  to  be  maintained  as  long  as  possible. 
In  such  persons  the  danger  of  forming  an  opium  habit  which  shall  do 
injury  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

6.  As  a  sudorific.  In  1873  A,  Loomis*  stated  that  in  acute  urmmia 
large  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  would  control  the  convulsions, 
at  the  same  time  producing  a  profuse  diuresis,  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  Fiset.^^  The  method  of  treatment  has  been  largely  followed,  tn  some 
instances  with  very  happy  effect,  but  in  other  cases  has  apparently  pro- 
duced death.  Whenever  the  kidneys  are  seriously  diseased  the  free 
administration  of  opiates  is  attended  by  much  danger,  because  the  chief 
channel  through  which  the  opium  alkaloids  escape  from  the  system  is 
choked  up.  As  a  general  sudorific  opium  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
the  form  of  Dover's  powder.     (See  Dover's  powder  in  Diaphoretics.) 

Toxicology. — The  positive  medico-legal  diagnosis  of  opium -poison- 
mg  from  the  symptoms  alone  is  not  possible ^  even  in  the  most  character- 
ic  cases,  because  the  phenomena  produced  by  cerebral  congestion, 
apoplexy,  and  ursemia  may  be  identical  with  those  of  opium-poisoning. 
Inequality  of  the  pupils,  which  has  been  considered  proof  that  a  case  is 
ot  narcotism*  has  been  reported  by  Taylor*  as  present  in  poisoning.  In 
atTt'pical  cases  without  a  history,  even  the  working  diagnosis  may  be  very 
diflicult.  The  spinaJ  symptoms  may  entirely  overshadow  the  cerebral 
phenomena  :  trismus,  tetanic  con\^lsions,  tonic  rigidity  of  the  muscles, 
spastic  gait,  marked  heightened  reflexes,  and  ankle  clonus  have  been 
reported  as  produced  by  the  drug  in  the  adult*  In  children  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  nerve-centres  to  be  at  once  overpowered  by  the  poison j  so 
that  the  second  stage  may  be  very  much  shortened  or  entirely  aborted, 
and  collapse  with  unconsciousness  develop  almost  at  once.f 

Treaiment  of  Opium- Poison, — Tannic  acid  is  feebly  antidotal  to  mor- 
phine, but  it  has  been  entirely  displaced  by  potassium  permanganate, 
which  rapidly  destroys  the  alkaloid  by  oxidation.  The  allegation  that 
potassium  permanganate  is  capable  of  following  morphine  into  the  blood 
and  there  destroying  it  is,  a  priori^  improbable,  and  it  has  been  experi* 
mentally  shown  that  the  hypodermic  injection  ol  pota^ium  permanganate 

•  For  cases,  see  Philadelphia  Med.  /mtm.,  1903.  xiiL  ^97,  539,  613. 
t  For  discussion  of  effert  on  nursling  and  fcetus  when  morphine  is  given  to  the  mc^ther, 
wtc  Amtr,  Joum.  ObsUi.,  iS??. 
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in  morphine -poisoning  is  futile.'*'  Nevertheless,  during  the  whole  nar- 
cosis, there  should  be  repeated  administrations  of  potassium  permanganate 
by  the  month  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  morphine  excreted  into  the 
stomach.  Besides  the  administration  of  the  antidote,  the  indications  in 
opium-poisoning  are  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  to  maintain  respiration,  and 
to  keep  up  the  circulation  when  failing.  The  first  of  these  indications 
may  be  met  in  two  different  ways  :  by  an  emetic,  and  by  the  stomach- 
pump  or  tube  used  as  a  siphon.  There  is  often  in  narcotic  poisoning 
great  difficulty  in  getting  an  emetic  to  act,  owing  to  the  obtunding  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  ner%*ous  system  by  the  poison.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
so  palpable  as  not  to  need  mentioning,  only  a  prompt  stimulant  emetic 
should  be  used.  Antimony,  on  account  of  its  depressing  influence ,  should 
always  be  avoided.  Mustard  flour  is  almost  always  to  be  had  at  once, 
and  is  very  efficient.  A  heaped  tablespoonful  stirred  up  in  a  tumblerful 
of  warm  water  should  be  exhibited  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  if  it  fail  to 
act  in  fifteen  minutes,  should  be  repeated  ;  if  this  fail,  a  powder  of  thirty 
grains  each  of  zinc  sulphate  and  ipecacuanha  may  be  given ^  to  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes.  Large  draughts  of  warm  water  should  be 
administered  in  the  intervals,  and  also  between  the  acts  of  vomiting,  so  as 
thoroughly  to  wash  out  the  stomach.  The  stomach-pump  f  is  of  no  value 
when  the  solid  drug  has  been  ingested,  but,  if  at  hand,  is  preferable  to 
emetics  when  a  fluid  preparation  has  been  taken,  because  of  the  prompt- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  its  results. 

To  maintain  respiration  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  the  measures 
which  are  commonly  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  system 
in  opium- poisoning.  Unconsciousness  in  itself  is  of  no  moment,  but  as 
it  deepens  the  sensibility  of  the  respiratory  centres  grows  iess»  and  con- 
sequently the  involuntary  breathing  is  less  rapidly  or  less  perfectly  per- 
formed. More  than  this,  when  at  all  awake,  a  patient  suffering  from 
opium-poisoning  can  be  made  to  supplement  the  almost  suspended  auto- 
matic breathing  by  voluntary  respiration,  and  every  effort  to  induce  him 
to  do  this  should  be  used.  It  is  often  surprising  how  an  apparently  un- 
conscious man  can  be  made  to  breathe  by  a  command  shouted  in  his  ear, 

*  See  I-eedom  Sharp  ( Therap.  Ga^.,  1895) ;  also  E.  Q.  Thornton  nnd  Charles  A. 
Holder  (  Thgrap,  Gaz.,  1897). 

t  The  siphon  stowuich-pump  may  be  readily  exteroporixed.  It  consists  simply  of  an 
]tidia-rubt»er  tube  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  of  proper  calibre, 
which  is  passed  inio  the  stomach.  The  external  end  being  elevated,  water  Is  pi^ured  inio 
it  until  the  stomach  is  full ;  then,  without  the  tube  being  allowed  to  empty  iteelf.  the 
extenml  end  is  dropped,  when,  of  course,  the  ftow  of  water  is  reversed. 

The  value  of  strychnine  as  3  respirator)' stimulant  in  various  forms  of  narcosis  was 
first  demonstrated  in  the  laboi^tory  by  H.  C  Wood,  and  subsequently  cases  were 
reported  by  Clara  Dercum  ( U.  M.  M.^  1870)  and  oUiers, 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  atropine,  E.  F,  Bashford  (^4.  /  /*,,  igot,  viii,)  confirms  its 
usefutnesB  in  opium- poisoning  ;  wliil&t  id  a  very  elaborate  paper  E,  T.  Rei chert  (7^  Af., 
igot )  reaches  the  conclusion  that  very  frequently  the  overdosing  of  cas^  of  morphine- 
poisoning  with  atropine  has  contributed  to  the  fatal  result^  and  that  it  is  only  of  use  as  a 
respiratory  and  stimulating  agent  before  the  third  stage  of  the  poisoning  is  reached  ;  and 
further,  that,  on  account  of  lu  m  many  way-s  synergixing  with  morphine,  it  is  dangerous 
when  given  in  overdo&e.    In  theae  coticlusiotis  Reichert  seems  to  us  correct. 
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To  keep  a  patient  awake,  walking,  flagellations  with  small,  fine  twigs, 
shaking,  shouting,  and  various  other  methods  which  may  suggest  them- 
selves, should  be  practised .  Care  should  always  be  exercised  not  to 
carry  these  useful  measures  unnecessarily  far,  and  perhaps  add  physical 
exhaustion  10  the  natural  prostration  of  the  third  stage.  The  strong 
faradtc  current  offers  a  means  of  causing  pain,  and  therefore  of  rousing 
the  patient,  without  leaving  bruises  or  other  after-effects. 

The  cold  douche  is  also  an  excellent  method  of  rousing  the  patient 
and  at  the  same  time  of  especially  stimulating  respiration.  The  simplest 
method  of  application  is  to  support  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  patient 
stripped  to  the  waist  over  a  common  wash-tub ^  and  to  dash  the  water  over 
the  chest  and  head.  The  effect  is  much  greater  if  ice-cold  water  and 
water  a  litde  hotter  than  the  hand  will  bear  {i  15**  F.)  be  used  in  quick 
succession.  Very  strong  coffee  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial »  and 
may  be  substituted  by  the  alkaloid  cafleine.  The  alkaloids  which  are  to 
be  relied  upon,  however,  are  strychnine,  cocaine,  and  atropine,  and  of 
these  the  most  valuable  is  probably  strychnine,  next  cocaine.  The  alka- 
loids should  be  given  hypodermically,  in  moderate  doses  at  short  intervals, 
until  some  effect  is  manifested  upon  the  respiration.  The  pupil  is  not 
a  safe  guide  as  to  the  administration  of  atropine^  which  alkaloid  should ^ 
indeed,  never  be  given  in  very  large  doses.  In  all  cases  it  is  better  to  use 
two  or  more  of  these  alkaloids  than  larger  doses  of  a  single  one.  When  in 
advanced  stages  the  circulation  fails,  digitalis  and  str^^hnine  are  the  chief 
remedies,  but  alcohol  may  be  used  carefully,  the  danger  being  that  any 
excess  of  it  may  aid  in  depressing  the  heart.  In  severe  cases  it  is  wise  to 
give  digitalis  hyiK>dcrmically  before  the  end  of  the  second  long  stage, 
so  as  to  get  its  stimulating  influence  upon  the  heart  in  the  coming  de- 
pression. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  E.  T.  Reichert*  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  cocaine  b  almost  completely  antagonistic  to  morphine^ 
combating  the  influence  of  the  morphine  not  only  upon  respiration  and 
circulation,  but  also  upon  the  general  metabolism,  and  synergizing  with 
the  morphine  only  in  its  action  upon  the  spinal  cord.  He  finds  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  acts  more  powerfully  upon  morphinized  than  upon  normal 
dogs.  For  cases  in  which  cocaine  was  used  in  opium-poisoning,  see  A/ner, 
Med.  /ojtm, ,  1 90 1 . 

In  bad  cases  of  opium-poisoning  the  use  of  artificial  respiration  should 
not  be  postponed.  In  some  cases  the  Sylvester  method  may  suffice,  but, 
as  was  first  shown  by  Fell,"  forced  respiration  (see  page  115)  should  be 
resorted  to  whenever  respiration  fails.  Fell*'  has  reported  recovery 
obtained  in  this  way  after  the  ingestion  of  thirty-three  grains  of  morphine. 
So  long  as  any  movement  of  the  heart  continues,  the  forced  respiration 
should  be  steadily  maintained.  Inhalations  of  oxygen  apparently  saved 
life  in  a  case  reported  by  Playfair."  In  some  cases  the  lungs  become 
filled  with  bronchial  mucus  ;  under  such  circumstances  good  may  be 
achieved  by  placing  the  patient  in  an  inverted  position.     It  is  often 
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essential  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  artificial  means. 
Lauder  Brunton  and  Cash  have  found  that  the  fall  of  temperature  in  the 
poisoned  mammal  is  not  prevented  by  placing  the  animal  in  a  temperature 
a  little  below  that  of  the  body,  and  the  ordinary  methods  used  in  the  sick- 
room to  heat  the  cooling  human  body  are  of  very  little  ser\'ice.  The 
hot  bath  or  a  water  bed,  two-thirds  filled  with  water  of  the  temperature 
of  150°  F.J  may  be  employed.  The  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injec- 
tion of  normal  saline  solution  has  proven  of  value  in  desperate  cases  ;  the 
solution  probably  aids  in  the  elimination  of  the  poison  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  circulation, 

Opium-poisoning  usually  has  no  sequelcC,  hut  amaurosis**  ^nd g-fyco- 
suria  **  have  been  reported. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  opium  which  will  cause  death,  the  smallest 
fatal  dose  in  the  adult  on  record  is  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphine.* 
According  to  A,  Calkins,*^  four  grains  f  of  crude  opium  placed  in  the  ear 
have  caused  death  ;  also  four  grains  by  the  mouth  in  more  than  one  case. 
According  to  the  authority  just  quoted ,  out  of  twenty -nine  reported  cases 
in  which  a  f^uid ounce  of  laudanum  was  taken,  nine  died.  The  maximum 
doses  from  which  recovery  has  occurred  without  emesis  are  fifty-five 
grains  of  the  solid  opium  and  six  ounces  of  laudanum.  The  death  of  an 
adult  female  has  been  attributed,  with  doubtful  accuracy,  to  thirty  grains 
of  Dover's  powder,  given  in  divided  doses.*"  Recovery  is  asserted  after 
eighteen  grains  of  morphine  without  vomiting  {William  C  Chafiee),  thirty 
grains  with  vomiting  (Playfair*'),  and  even  thirty-three  grains  (Fell"). 

For  full  details  as  to  the  results  of  the  habitual  use  of  opium  or 
its  alkaloid,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  treatise  of  Albrecht  Erlen- 
meyer  {Die  Morphiunisuchi),  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  opium-eater,  and  it  is  essential  for  cure  that  such  person 
be  in  a  hospital  or  be  confined  to  an  apartment  under  the  care  of  an 
absolutely  reliable  nurse^  so  that  the  orders  of  the  physician  can  be 
strictly  enforced.  The  basis  of  the  treatment  must  consist  in  the  with- 
drawal ol  the  narcotic,  and  there  are  three  distinct  ways  in  which  this  can 
be  effected.  First,  the  opium  may  be  suddenly  taken  away  ;  secondly, 
it  may  be  taken  away  rapidly,  but  not  suddenly  ;  thirdly,  it  may  be  with- 
drawn very  gradually.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  undoubtedly  in  most 
cases  efficient,  but  is  often  attended  by  grave  danger  of  collapse,  and 
has  no  distinct  advantages  over  the  plan  of  rapid  withdrawal.  The  time 
required  for  the  very  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  remedy  is  too  great  for 
practical  purposes,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  too  long  drawn 
out.  Unless  the  daily  dose  has  been  extraordinary  or  the  patient  is 
in  a  very  feeble  condition,   it  is  safe  to  withdraw  the  narcotic  entirely 


*  A  number  <if  cases  arc  now  on  record  in  which  death  has  been  produced  in  the  adult 
by  the  hypodermic  use  df  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  grain  of  morphine.  Consult  CHuaj^ 
Med,  Examiner ^  May,  1878;  Quart.  Journ.  Ps^chahg:  Med,,  i368,  ii.  7^;  also  Bast, 
Med.  and  Surg^Joum.^  1SS5.  i, 

t  Taken  from  ihi:  Journal  de  Chimie^  1831.    Assnjradly  there  is  a  miatafce  in  this  cd«e. 
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in  from  seven  to  twelve  days.  A  convenient  plan  is  to  direct  that  a  solu- 
tion of  morphine  or  opium  be  prepared,  and  whenever  a  dose  is  taken 
out  an  equivalent  amount  of  water  be  added.  The  chief  symptoms  that 
follow  the  rapid  withdrawal  are  excessive  malaise,  insomnia,  complete 
loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  great  feebleness.  We  have 
never  yet  seen  a  case  in  which  these  symptoms  were  so  uncontrollable  as 
really  to  cause  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  patient  Much  may  be  done 
by  proper  feeding.  The  food  should  consist  of  highly  nutritious,  stimu- 
lating, and  easily  digested  articles,  and  in  severe  cases  should  be  liquid, 
such  as  milk,  rich  soups,  etc.  When  the  circulation  fails,  alcohol  may  be 
used,  and  much  rdief  may  be  afforded  by  massage,  and  often  by  simple 
nibbing  of  the  patient  General  electrical  stimulation  and  faradisation  of 
the  muscles  is  often  useful,  not  only  by  its  effect  upon  the  circulation,  but 
also  by  distracting  the  attention  of  the  patient  from  his  sufferings.  The 
use  of  the  alkaloid  cocaine  as  a  stimulant  has  been  recommended.  Good 
results  may  be  obtained  from  the  free  internal  administration  of  the  fluid 
extract  of  coca,  but  the  use  of  hypodermic  injections  of  cocaine  seems 
hardly  justifiable,  as  the  danger  of  setting  up  the  cocaine  habit  is  too 
great  If  gastro- intestinal  irritation  exists,  bismuth  may  be  administered 
freely.  The  diarrhoea  is  usually  controllable  by  mild  vegetable  astringents, 
especially  if  combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  bodily  temperature  falls 
at  all,  it  must  be  maintained  by  external  warmth.  Potassium  bromide, 
ammomum  valerianate,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  and  other  similar  feeble 
nerve-sedatives  may  be  employed  and  give  some  comfort.  Moral  sup- 
port and  stimulation  are  essential,  and  massage  or  other  device  which 
aids  in  passing  the  time  of  suffering  is  most  beneficial. 

Opium-Smaking, -^Th^  various  nations  of  the  Orient  use  opium  as  an 
intoxicant  by  smoking  in  one  of  two  ways,  In  Turkey  and  neighboring 
countries  it  is  placed  upon  tobacco,  in  a  small  pipe.  In  the  East  it  is 
usually  made  into  a  thick,  almost  plastic,  liquid,  a  large  drop  or  ball  of  which 
is  held  over  the  flame  of  a  small  oil  lamp,  and  the  resulting  fumes  inhaled 
through  pipes  of  various  forms.  For  an  elaborate  study  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  opiums  used  in  various  countries^  see  Apoikeker  Zeitung^  1903. 

Moissan  has  found  in  the  smoke  of  opium  morphine,  pyrrol,  pyridine 
and  various  homologues,  acetone,  and  various  hydropyridine  bases »  all 
of  which  are  physiologically  active.  This  analysis  has  been  confirmed  by 
HartT*ich  and  Simon,  who  believe  that  the  activity  of  the  opium  smoke 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  morphine  as  upon  the  other  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation. 

Administration. — When  it  is  desired  to  produce  very  decided  nar* 
cotism  by  the  use  of  repeated  doses  of  opium,  the  drug  should  aiways  be 
given  in  liquid  preparation^  since  opium  pills  sometimes  become  very 
hard  and  undergo  solution  so  slowly  that  their  accumulation  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  in  diarrhceas,  or  in  sick- 
ness of  the  stomach,  old  opium  pills  are  thought  by  some  to  act  better 
than  do  more  soluble  forms  of  the  drug- 
Many  persons  cannot  take  opium  on  account  of  the  very  great  sec- 
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ondary  nausea  and  depression  which  it  produces.     It  has  been  supp< 
that  these  disagreeable  after- effects  are  due  to  the  narcotine  in  opium 
but  this  can  hardly  be,  seeing  that  they  often  follow  the  use  of  the  purei 
alkaloid,  morphine.     The  deodorized  tincture  of  opium  agrees  with  some^ 
individuals  better  than  any  other  preparation  of  the  drug  ;  and,  as  first  j 
pointed  out  by  Da  Costa,  by  giving  a  drachm  of  potassium  bromide  withi 
twenty-five  drops  of   it,   the  after-effects  oi   the  narcotic  are  often  en- 
tirely avoided.     In  many  neuralgic  women  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
is  an  inestimable  boon  ;  in  others  the  unpleasant  symptoms  are  not  averted 
by  the  bromide. 

Child re7i  always  bear  opium  very  badly ^^  and  to  them  only  the  weaker 
liquid  preparations  should  be  given.  Dover's  powder  should  especially 
be  avoided-  It  is  probable  that  in  its  manufacture  on  the  large  scale  the 
ingredients  are  sometimes  not  thoroughly  mixed  :  at  least  we  have  seen 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  caused  by  it  were  seemingly  so  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  dose  as  to  suggest  that  more  than  the  official  amount  of 
opium  was  present. 

In  acute  vomiting  from  any  cause,  in  dysentery,  in  strangury  and 
other  irritations  of  the  urino-genital  organs,  great  advantage  is  often  to 
be  gained  from  the  use  of  opium  by  the  rectum.  Suppositories  made  out 
of  the  extract  (gr.  ss  to  i),  or  enemata  of  laudanum  (gtt  xxx  to  xl), 
may  be  used  in  these  cases.  The  latter  should  be  made  by  adding  the 
narcotic  to  a  tablespoonful  of  starch-water. 

The  dose  of  opium  for  an  adult  is  from  one  to  two  grains  ;  for  a  child 
a  year  old,  one-twenty-fourth  of  a  grain.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia 
directs  that  opium  in  its  normal  moist  condition  should  contain  not  less 
than  nine  per  cent,  of  morphine,  and  that  dried  powdered  opium  (Opll 
PULVIS,  U.  S, ),  out  of  which  the  preparations  are  made,  should  contain 
from  twelve  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid. 

The  solid  preparations  are— the  deodorized  opium  (Opium  Deodo- 
HATUM,  U.  S, ),  containing  from  twelve  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
morphine  made  by  depriving  powdered  opium  of  all  substances  soluble  in 
benzin,  dose,  one  to  two  grains  (0,06-0,12  Gm. )  ;  pills  of  opium  (PlL- 
ULjC  Opii,  U.  S.),  containing  one  grain  each  of  powdered  opium  (0,065 
Gm.)  ;  extract  (Extractum  Onr,  U.S.),  containing  twenty  per  cent, 
of  morphine,  three-quarters  of  a  grain  (0.05  Gm. )  are  about  equal  to 
one  grain  (0.065  Gm.)  of  powdered  or  deodorized  opium,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  most  fixed  in  its  strength  of  any  of  the  solid 
preparations  of  opium,  as  well  as  of  its  being  free  from  the  noxious  con- 
stituents of  opium,  and  of  its  solubility  favoring  prompt  absorption,  it  is 
the  most  useful  and  reliable  of  all  the  solid  preparations  of  the  drug  ; 
Dover's  powder  (Pulvis  IpecacuanhjE  et  Oph,  U.  S,)i  one  part  dt\ 
opium,  one  part  of  ipecacuanha,  eight  parts  of  sugar  of  milk. 


•  In  a  babe  a  day  old,  one  minim  of  liiu^'lrimim  (E.  Smith,  I^ncti,  1854),  and  in  one 
aged  nine  months,  a  few  drops  of  paregoric  ( Wood,  Boit.  Med,  and  Sur^.  yoiirw,,  1S58), 
are  said  to  have  proved  fatal. 
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Paregoric  (Tinctura  Opt!  Camphohata,  U.  S.)  has  in  a  fluid- 
ounce  1.85  g^rainsof  opium,  besides  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  anise,  and  camphor  ; 
in  consequence  of  the  last  ingredient,  it  is  more  constipating  than  are  the 
other  preparations  of  opium ^  and  hence  is  preferred  in  diarrhoea- mixtures* 
It  is  also  much  used  in  cough-mixtures.  Dose,  f.^i  to  f^i  (3.75-30 
C.a).  The  other  liquid  preparations  all  n&w  represent  ten  per  cent,  of 
powdered  opium  by  weight,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen 
minims  (0.6-0,9  C.c. ).  The  deodorized  tincture  (Tinctura  Ofu  De- 
ODORATi,  U.  S.)  contains  no  narcotine,  and  none  of  the  odorous  principle 
of  opium.  It  therefore  is  less  apt  to  cause  nausea  than  are  the  other 
preparations.  Its  drop  almost  equals  the  minim  in  size.  The  other 
preparations  are — Tinctura  Opii,  U.  S.,  or  Laudanum  (one  hundred 
and  twenty  drops  to  the  fluidrachm)  ;  Tinctura  Ipecacuanha  et  Opii, 
U,  S,,  ViNUM  Opii,  U,  S.,  or  Sydenham's  Laudanum  (formerly  si  to  f|i)  ; 
AcETUM  Opii,  U.  S,,  or  Black  Drop. 

K  MORPHINA.    U.  S. 

This  alkaloid  occurs  in  minute,  colorless,  shining  crystals,  according 
to  Guy  melting  at  330°  F,  and  subliming  at  340°  F.  ;  insoluble  in  cold 
and  nearly  so  in  boiling  water  ;  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether  ;  freely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

The  Morphine  Acetate  (Morphine  Acetas),  Sulphate  (Morphine 
Sulphas),  and  Hydrochlorate  (Muriate  of  Morphine,  Morphin^e 
HvDROCHLORAS)  are  all  official.  The  first  is  a  white  powder ;  the  last 
two  occur  snow-white  in  feathery  crystals.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  of 
a  bitter  taste,  and  physiologically  and  therapeutically  equivalent. 

Therapeutics. — The  salts  of  morphine  differ  in  their  therapeutic 
value  from  opium  chiefly  in  that  they  act  with  less  power  as  sudorifics 
and  in  checking  secretion  in  the  bowels,  and  consequently  are  less  con- 
stipating. The  smallness  of  their  dose  and  their  perfect  solubility  fit 
them  for  hypodermic  use.  Almost  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used  in  this  way  is  to  relieve  pain.  The  advantages  of  the  method  axe 
the  quickness  of  the  results  and  the  increased  power  of  relieving  suffering 
which  the  remedy  seems  to  acquire.  In  cases  of  severe  pain  hypoder- 
mics are  invaluable  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sometimes  they 
cause  most  unpleasant  symptoms.  We  have  seen  very  alarming  results 
from  the  injection  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  which  dose  is  said  to  have 

•  caused  death.     In  females,  unless  very  robust,  the  maximum  dose  should 
be  one-eighth  of  a  grain  (0,008  Gm. )  ;  in  men,  one-sixth  to  one-quarter 
(o,ot-o,oi6  Gm.)-     The  dose  of  a  salt  of  morphine  corresponding  to  a 
^  grain  of  opium  b  one-quarter  of  a  grain, 

B  CODEINA,     U.  S, 

Codeine  Sulphate  (0>dem^  Sulphas,  U.  S.)  and  Phosphate  {Codeine 
Phospkas^  U,  S. )  have  the  advantage  over  the  alkaloid  of  greater  solu- 
bility, the  latter  dissolving  in  two  and  a  quarter  parts  of  water, 
K        According  to  the  statements  of  various  observers,  codeine  produces 
Hin  the  lower  animals  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  caused  by  morphine, 
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— namely,  in  the  frog,   heightened  reflexes,  tetanic  cramp  with  convul- 
sions,  also  coma  ;  in  the  pigeon,  restlessness,  disturbances  of  respiration^ 
violent  convulsions  ;  in  the  dog.  disturbances  of  respiration,  languor,  con-' 
vulsive  twitchings,  also  sleep.     For  detailed  discussion  of  the  observ^ations 
of  various  investigators,  see  tenth  edition  of  this  work. 

In  man  codeine  is  a  very  uncertain  and  feeble  hypnotic,  whose  action, 
especially  after  large  doses,  is  sometimes  attended  by  marked  restless-i 
ness.  The  statements  of  various  clinicians  as  to  its  effects  and  practi- 
cal value  vary  very  greatly,  the  variance  probably  depending  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  codeine  used,  in  many  cases  the  drug  exhibited 
having  in  all  probability  been  contaminated  with  morphine.  In  S.  Weir 
Mitchell's*"  experiments  upon  himself  five  grains  produced  no  symptoms 
except  slight  increase  in  the  pulse-rate,  nausea,  some  giddiness,  and  a 
sense  of  heaviness  about  the  head  ;  results  which  are  in  accord  with  the 
earlier  experiments  of  Harley.  Contrariwise,  A,  S.  Myrtle*^  records 
a  case  of  severe  poisoning  caused  by  four  grains  of  codeine.  There  was 
first  vascular  excitement  and  exhilaration,  then  depression  with  great 
anxiety,  nausea  and  vomiting,  pafe,  cool,  clammy  skin,  slight  contraction 
of  pupil,  and  sleeplessness,  with  slight  delirium.  Two  cases  of  serious 
poisoning  by  eight  grains  have  been  reported.* 

In  our  experience  codeine  has  proved  to  be  a  practically  useless  rem- 
edy except  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  dron- 
Mai  irrilaiiQu  in  phthisis  and  other  dbeases.  The  dose  of  the  alkaloid 
may  be  set  down  as  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  {0.03-0.13  Gm.), 
but  in  the  administration  of  the  larger  amount  the  practitioner  should  be 
sure  he  has  a  preparation  that  does  not  contain  morphine. 

In  fqrmer  editions  of  this  treatise  the  nan-official  opium  alkaloids  futrccin£\ 
narcoiine,  thebaine^  papaverine ^  iaudamne^  porphyrQjtrine^  anarcotine^  and  crypto- 
pine  were  discussed  at  length,  but,  as  they  have  failed  entirety  to  come  into  use  a.«; 
therapeutic  agents,  their  consideration  is  here  omitted  :  a  full  summary  of  our 
knowledge  of  their  physiological  action  may  be  found  in  the  tenth  edition  of  this 
work. 

MORPHINE  DERIVATIVES. 

Various  derivatives  of  the  alkaloid  morphine  are  physiologically  active, 
but  only  two  of  them  are  at  present  used,  Peronine  {morphine  benzyl- 
ester  hydrochloride),  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  previotis  editions 
of  this  book,  having  fallen  into  complete  desuetude, 

DiONiNE  {mono^eihyl-esier  qf  morphine  hydrochloride')  is  a  white  crys' 
talline  powder,  soluble  in  seven  parts  of  water.  Although  no  careful 
physiological  research  has  been  made  upon  it,  it  appears  to  share  to  a 
slight  extent  the  analgesic  and  hypnotic  powers  of  morphine,  and  not 
ordinarily  to  produce  nausea,  constipation,  or  other  disagreeable  after- 
eflects.      It  is  affirmed  to  be  more  active  than  morphine  in  the  sup- 


•  See  BriL  Mrd.  Joum.,  188S,  ii,»  and  New  Vork  Mtd.  Record,  iSgiSj  ilJv. 
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pression  of  cough,  and  to  be  also  actively  antihydrotic,  so  that  it  is  of 
especial  value  in  adv^^ced /fu/moftaty  (udermiosis.  It  has  also  been  com- 
mended in  asihma  and  as  an  an  aphrodisiac  ;  also  in  dysmett&rrhcea.  The 
dose  is  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  grain  in  powder,  pill,  or  solution. 
The  general  professional  verdict  seems  to  be  that,  on  the  whole,  it  resem- 
bles heroine  in  its  therapeutic  value,  but  is  less  powerful. 

Local  Effect. — As  first  noted  by  Wolffberg,  one  drop  of  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  dionine  placed  upon  the  conjunctiva  immediately  produces 
smarting  and  burning  pain,  free  lachrymation,  marked  injection  of  the  con- 
junctival blood-vessels,  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  occasionally  swell- 
ing of  the  lid.  This  "dionine  reaction  ' '  varies  very  much  \  sometimes  it 
almost  fails  to  appear.  Under  these  circumstances  a  stronger  solution,  for 
example,  five  to  ten  per  cent, ,  will  usually  avail,  or,  according  to  Darier, 
an  even  more  active  effect  may  be  produced  if  a  morsel  of  powdered 
dionin  is  used,  or  if  the  solution  is  injected  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  The 
irritative  eflects  of  the  drug  are  at  times  exceedingly  violent,  and  Darier 
believes  that  the  edema  of  the  conjunctiva,  and,  moreover,  one  that  spreads 
to  the  lids  and  tissues  of  the  face,  is  more  pronounced  in  the  subjects  of 
vascular  disease,  nephritis  and  scrofula.  The  dionine  reaction  takes  place 
in  the  normal  as  well  as  in  the  diseased  eye.  Usually  it  subsides  materi- 
ally within  an  hour.  It  may  continue  for  a  number  of  hours,  although 
ihe  pain  and  smarting  almost  always  disappear  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  analgesia  lasting  for  several  hours. 

The  phenomena  of  dionine  reaction  have  been  aptly  described  by 
WolM>erg  by  the  term  *Mymphat!c  inundation,"  and  Darier,  who  is 
particularly  enthusiastic  in  his  recommendation  of  the  value  of  this  medi- 
cament, thinks  that  lymphatic  inundation  washes  out  not  only  the  sur- 
face of  the  eyeball  but  also  the  subconjunctival  and  intracorneal  lymph- 
spaces,  and  perhaps  even  the  intraocular  spaces.  There  is.  according  to 
this  author,  not  only  an  afflux  of  liquid  but  also  of  lymphocytes,  whose 
^huty  he  believes  is  concerned  with  the  defence  of  the  parts,  so  that  there 
IS  a  more  active  production  of  antitoxins  and  phagocytes.  Whether  the 
drug  really  has  an  action  upon  the  diseased  processes  of  the  eye  them- 
selves and  aids  its  resolvent  power  by  a  subtraction  of  pathologic  fluid, 
or  whether  its  influence  should  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  counter-irritant, 
or  whether  it  depends  upon  its  powder  of  increasing  lymphatosis,  has  not 
been  decided,  and  at  present  it  is  probably  not  possible  to  say  that  it  does 
more  than  stimulate  the  lymphatic  and  vascular  circulation  of  the  eye. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  untoward  recorded  result  from  its  action  is 
one  case  of  macular  hemorrhage  in  practice.  Violence  of  reaction  without 
ultimate  bad  results  is  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon. 

Its  indications  in  ophthalmic  therapeutics  are  numerous,  and  in  general 
terms  it  may  be  stated  that  it  has  a  favorable  influence  in  alleviating  pain- 
ful inflammations  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  and  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tress incident  to  increased  intraocular  tension,  that  is,  giaitconm.  There  is 
uch  evidence  to  show  that  it  facilitates  the  absorption  of  atropine,  eserine, 
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pilocarpine  J  etc.  It  is  useful  in  iritis,  irida-cycHiis,  simple  and  infected 
corneal  ulcers,  herpes  &f  ihe  cornea,  superficial  and parenekymatous  kera- 
titis, and  in  the  various  types  of  glaucoma.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
it  is  of  value  in  deeper  inflammatory  processes,  for  example,  in  uveitis, 
and  it  certainly  relieves  post-operative  injiammatimi  and  infection.  It 
would  seem,  according  to  an  observation  of  Dr,  Callan,  which  I  think  I 
can  confirra  from  personal  experience,  that  it  facilitates  the  regeneration 
of  corneal  tissue*  It  may  be  suitably  combined  with  cocaine,  atropine,  ese- 
rin  or  pilocarpine  where  these  drugs  are  also  indicated  ;  but  I  believe  that 
a  better  result  is  reached  if  the  dionine  is  used  separately,  and  the  atropin, 
cocaine,  etc,  is  instilled  immediately  afteruards.  In  a  very  brief  time, 
usually  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  its  use,  the  eye  establishes  a  specie 
of  immunity,  and  the  dionine  reaction  almost  fails  to  appear.  Therefore 
it  should  be  used  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  omitted  for  three  da)*'^, 
when  again  the  reaction  is  likely  to  appear,  or^  if  it  does  not  appear,  the 
strength  of  the  solution  may  be  increased. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  surgeons,  following  Darier's  recommenda- 
tion, to  use  a  five  per  cent,  solution.  If,  however,  this  occasions  too 
much  reaction,  in  my  own  experience  a  one  per  cent,  solution  acts  favor- 
ably,  and  I  have  almost  abandoned  the  employment  of  the  stronger  prep- 
arations, except  when  a  very  decided  reaction  is  desirable,  or  when  im- 
munity has  been  secured.  Instead  of  employing  dionine  in  solution,  it  may 
be  used  in  powder,  for  example,  a  twelfth  of  a  grain,  or  the  powder  may 
be  dusted  directly  upon  an  ulcerated  surface.  With  this  method  of  em- 
ployment, recommended  by  Darier,  I  have  had  litde  experience.  I  have 
also  not  prescribed  it  as  a  salve,  although  this  method  of  employment  has 
been  advised  and  commended  by  others.  Darier  has  used  it  subconjunc- 
tivally,  combining  it  with  a  physiological  salt  solution  under  th^e  circum- 
stances, by  injection.  The  reaction  is  very  violent ;  but,  for  example,  in 
detachment  of  the  retina,  is  said  to  be  of  service. 

The  asserted  power  of  d  ion  in  of  clearing  up  corneal  scars  I  believe  to 
be  doubtful,  but  it  certainly  is  efTecti\'e  and  very  useful  in  certain  inter- 
stitial deposits,  such  as  those  of  interstitial  keratitis,  both  in  the  early  and 
in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease.  The  solutions  should  be  freshly  pre- 
pared to  be  of  service.* 

Heroine  {diacetic  ester  of  morphine) ,  which  occurs  as  a  colorless, 
odorless,  bitterish  crystalline  powder,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
forms  a  hydrochlorate  which  is  freely  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
According  to  Dreser,**  confirmed  by  Strube,"  it  produces  in  the  lower 
animals  stupor  with  convulsions,  but  has  very  little  influence  upon  the 
circulation.  Ott*'  has  found  that  in  the  frog  it  lessens  reflex  activity,  and 
in  suflficient  doses  causes  complete  paralysis  which  is  independent  of  any 
effect  upon  the  motor  nerve  or  muscle* 


•  This  account  of  the  local  effect  and  of  the  ophthalniic  use  of  dionin  was  written  by 
Professor  George  E,  de  Schweinitz, 
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All  observers  are  in  accord  that  it  has  very  little  action  on  the  circu- 
lation. According  to  Ott,  in  doses  of  from  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of 
a  grain  it  produces  in  the  rabbit  slight  elevation  of  the  pressure  without 
much  change  in  the  pulse-rate.  The  dominant  action  of  heroine  is  upon 
the  respiratory  centre.  Both  Impens"  and  Marshall*"  state  that  in  small 
doses  it  slows  the  rate  but  slightly  increases  the  depth  ol  the  respiration, 
while  in  large  amounts  it  lessens  both  the  frequency  and  the  depth.  Accord- 
ing to  Impens,  heroine  does  not  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  respira- 
tory centre  towards  carbonic  acid,  as  do  both  morphine  and  codeine  ;  this 
statement  is,  however,  in  direct  conflict  with  Dreser. 

From  the  experiments  of  I m pens  and  Mayor  there  can  be  little  room 
for  doubt  thatj  at  least  as  regards  the  lower  animals,  it  requires  less  heroine 
to  kill  than  it  does  morphine.  It  is  probable  that  this  statement  holds 
tnie  also  for  the  human  being.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  by 
Impens  and  by  Morel-Lavallee,**  heroine  is  a  less  dangerous  drug  than 
morphincj  because  the  efficient  dose  is  disproportionately  smaller  than  the 
fatal  dose  in  comparison  to  morphine.  In  other  words,  although  it  re- 
quires about  half  the  quantity  of  heroine  that  it  does  of  morphine  to  kill, 
it  requires  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  to  exercise  its  maximum 
sedative  effect  upon  the  respiratory  centre. 

Toxic  symptoms  following  the  use  of  heroine  are  uncommon.  Two  and  a  half 
grains  are  Baid  to  have  produced  in  an  asthmatic  adult  syncope,  myosis,  blindness, 
and  subnormal  temperature^  lasting  for  many  hours^^  and  Dover  reports  great 
prostration,  dilated  pupils,  with  mental  aberration,  produced  by  three  grains. 
Thompson^  rept:jrts  death  in  a  case  of  severe  mitrat  disease,  which  he  attributed 
to  heroine.  In  a  few  instances  nausea  and  vomiting  have  followed  the  use  of  heroine, 
perhaps  due,  as  claimed  by  Robinson,  to  some  chemical  change  in  the  drug.  In  a 
number  of  cases  heroine  has  caused  constipation. 


As  an  hypnotic  or  analgesic  heroine  is  certainly  very  much  inferior  to 
morphine,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  in  chronic  cases  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  agreeable  sensations  which  render  the  latter  drug  so  dangerous. 
In  arresting  cough  it  has  seemed,  in  our  experience  at  least,  equal  to  mor- 
phine in  activity,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  checking  secretion 
either  in  the  lungs  themselv^es  or  in  the  alimentary  canal.  According  to 
Strauss,'^  it  has  distinct  anaphrodisiac  properties,  making  it  useful  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  sexual  excitement,  such  as  nymplwmania  and  Tnasturbatwn, 
It  has  been  recently  asserted,  especially  by  E.  Elischer,**  that  it  is  so 
active  as  a  local  analgesic  that  one-quarter  of  a  grain  introduced  into 
the  vagina  will  relieve  the  suffering  even  of  uterine  cancer.  Rosenberg 
commends  a  two  and  a  half  grains  to  the  fluidounce  solution  as  a  local 
anaesthetic  in  diseases  of  the  tliroat,  and  especially  in  laryngeal iubercidosn. 
When  there  is  excessive  cough,  as  in  asthma,  broitchitis,  ivkooping-cough, 
heroine  is  a  very  valuable  drug  ;  m phthisis  it  has  the  further  virtue  of  reduc- 
ing the  tendency  to  sweating.  Dose^  from  one  tenth  to  one-third  of  a  grain 
{0.007-0.023  Gm.).     The  hydrochlorate  may  be  used  hypodermically. 
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CHLORALUM  HYDRATUM.  U.  S.— CHLORAL  HYDRATE.  U.S. 

Chiorah  which  is  itself  not  used  in  medicine,  is  an  oily  liquid  giving  off, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  pungent  iumes  ;  it  is  made  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  alcohol  ;  by  union  with  w-ater  it  is  converted  into  a  hydrate. 

Chloral  Hydrate  is  a  volatile^  crystalline  solid,  of  a  hot,  burning  taste, 
insoluble  in  cold  chloroform,  but  very  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol. 
It  usually  occurs  as  transparent,  colorless  tablets,  but  sometimes  in  adc- 
ular  or  even  in  rhomboidal  crystals, 

II  an  alkali  be  added  to  a  solution  of  chloral  hydrate,  it  breaks  up 
into  formic  acid  and  chloroform,  which  latter,  when  water  has  been  the 
solvent,  at  once  separates  in  the  form  of  oily  drops. 

Local  Acfltm, — Chloral  is  distincdy  germicidal  and  antiseptic,  and 
was  at  one  time  used  to  some  extent  for  preserving  cadavers,  keeping 
urinals  pure,  and  allied  purposes.  As  shown  by  Keen,^  a  solution  of 
twenty  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  will  preserve  animal  tissues  almost  in- 
definitely  without  interfering  with  their  microscopic  structure.  It  is  also 
somewhat  irritant  in  its  action,  and  after  a  time  sedative  to  the  sensory 
nerves,  and,  it  may  be,  to  all  tissues. 

AdsorpUan  and  Elimination, — Chloral  is  absorbed  with  great  rapidity, 
its  action  being  often  manifested  within  five  minutes  after  its  ingestion. 
It  circulates  through  the  body  as  chloral  ;  its  exact  fate  in  the  system 
has  not  been  determined,  but  it  probably  escapes  from  the  body  in  part 
unchanged  and  in  part  in  the  form  of  compounds.  It  was  recognized 
in  the  urine  by  A.  Tomascewicz^  by  means  of  the  delicate  isocyan- 
phenol  reaction  *  of  Holfmann.  Feltz  and  Ritter*  believed  that  they  had 
found  sugar  in  the  urine  of  chloralized  animals,  but  Von  Meringand  Mus- 
culus  and  F.  Echard*  have  shown  that  the  substance  which  reduces  the 
copper  solution  will  not  undergo  fermentation,  and  Von  Mering  and  Mus- 
culus  have  separated  it,  as  urochloralic  arid,  in  colorless,  shining  needles, 
often  arranged  in  star -like  groups,  soluble  in  w^ater  and  in  alcohol  ^  insol- 
uble in  ether.  The  existence  of  this  acid  has  been  confinned  and  its 
chemical  properties  studied  by  A.  Borntraeger'  and  by  E.  Kiilz,*  who 
found  it  to  be  physiologically  inert. 

Physiological  Action. — General  Ac/tan, — When  chloral  is  given 
to  man  or  other  mammals  in  moderate  doses,  the  most  prominent  result 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  is  a  quiet  sleep,  as  closely  allied  as  pos- 
sible to  natural  sleep.  The  subject  Ci^m  readily  be  aroused  from  the 
lighter  degrees  of  this,  waking  to  full  consciousness,  but  soon  dropping  off 
again  when  left  quiet.  The  pulse  is  in  this  degree  of  action  not  affected, 
or  is  rendered  a  little  slower  ;  the  pupil  is  contracted,  but  becomes  nor- 
md  so  soon  as  the  subject  is  awakened  ;  the  respiration  is  deep»  full,  and 
regular.  When  larger  amounts  are  given^  the  sleep  is  much  deeper,  and 
may  pass  into  profound  coma  ;  the  respirations  fall  in  number ;  the  pulse 

•  Many  chemists  have  failed  to  find  cliloral  for  want  of  a  delicate  lest,  F  Ogslon 
(Kdi'nd.  M^d.  and  Surg.Joum.,  xitiv,  292)  affirms  that  ajnmonitim  sulphide  affords  A 
means  of  recognijiing  minute  amounts  of  the  drug, 
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is  weakened  and  rendered  slower,  but  may  become  rapid  and  irregular  if 
the  dose  Kas  been  toxic  ;  the  temperature  is  reduced  ;  the  muscular  sys- 
tem is  relaxed,  and  both  sensibility  and  reflex  action  are  diminished.  If 
a  fatal  dose  has  been  taken,  all  these  symptoms  are  intensified  :  with 
coma,  intense  muscular  relaxation,  weak,  thready  pulse,  and  a  pupil 
contracted  at  first,  but  afterwards  dilated,  the  victim  gradually  sinks  into 
death,  paralyzed  and  anesthetic.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  Is  usu* 
ally  a  centric  paralytic  arrest  of  respiration  ;  but  in  many  cases  there 
appears  to  be  a  simultaneous  arrest  of  the  cardiac  action,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  fatal  syncope  may  at  times  occur.  At  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation,  congestion  of  the  meninges  and  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord» 
and  of  the  lungs,  is  commonly  found.  The  blood  is  thought  by  Richard- 
son '  to  coagulate  l^s  firmly  than  when  normal. 

The  most  constant  and  prominent  of  all  the  symptoms  produced  by 
moderate  doses  of  chloral  is  sleep  :  t!ib  is  without  doubt  due  to  a  direct 
action  of  the  drug  upon  the  cerebrum.  In  most  cases,  as  already  stated, 
it  is  quiet,  but  sometimes  it  is  restless ^  and  in  man  has  occasionally  even 
been  wildly  delirious,  although  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  the 
latter  condition  may  not  have  been  due  to  impurities  in  the  drug.  It 
seems  to  be  well  established  that  in  the  milder  degrees  of  this  sleep  there 
is  no  anaesthesia.  We  have  seen  the  hyperaesthesia  *  spoken  of  by  De- 
marquay*  after  small  doses  of  chloral,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
an  occasional,  if  not  a  constant,  phenomenon.  Rajewsky'  states  that 
there  is  in  frogs  a  corresponding  period  of  over-excitability  of  the  reflex 
centres,  and  that  in  rabbits  he  has  noticed  a  glowing  heat  borne  without 
much  complaint,  when  pinching  would  produce  violent  outcries.  In  very 
large  doses  chloral  produces  anaesthesia  ;  but,  unless  the  amount  em- 
ployed be  so  great  as  to  be  toxic,  this  anaesthesia  is  in  most  cases  very 
trifling. 

Moiar  Sysiim. — The  paralysis  and  loss  of  reflex  excitability  induced 
by  chloral  are  not  muscular  in  their  origin,  for  Labb^e  has  found  that 
after  death  the  muscles  respond  perfectly  to  galvanism.  Both  Labb^e 
and  Rajewsky  have  found  that  the  motor  nerves  are  in  no  wise  affected 
by  large  or  even  fatal  doses  of  chloral,  which  must  therefore  act  upon  the 
spinal  cord  to  produce  the  paralytic  phenomena.  The  experiments  of 
Rajewsky  have  afforded  positive  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  this  process  of  exclusion  ;  for  he  found  that  in  the  latter  stages  of 
chloral-poisoning  direct  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  gave  rise  to  much  less 
severe  spasms  than  in  the  un poisoned  animal.  Before  this  paralytic  stage 
is  reached,  as  already  stated,  Rajewsky  affirms  that  in  the  frog  there  is  a 
period  of  increased  reflex  activity,  and  that  at  this  time  stimulation  of  the 
spinal  ganglia  shows  that  they  are  more  susceptible  than  normal.     The 


•  Bouchut  {NiUf  Fork  Med.  Gazette,  Dec.  1870),  Dieulafof  and  KHshaber  {Amer, 
/oum.  Med.  Set.,  Jan.  1870),  Giovanni  and  Ran^oli  (Sthmtdfs  Jahrbuchrr,  ctL)*  and 
Rajewsky  {Ifnd.)  confirm  this,  while  Liebreich  and  T^bt>^e  deny  it ;  Hammarstetl,  who 
has  fioticed  such  hyperssthesia,  is  inclined  to  think  it  apparent  rather  than  real. 
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observer  last  named  states  tliat  these  phenomena  occur  just  as  freely  after 
destruction  of  Setschenow's  centre  in  the  frog  as  before,  and  are  there- 
fore independent  of  it. 

CiradaHon. — According  to  Deniarquay,  when  chloral  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  animals  there  is  evident  enlargfement  and  engorgement  of 
all  their  blood-vessels  ;  and  Rajcwsky  states  that  he  has  found  sinking  of 
the  blood -pressure  in  rabbits  caused  by  small  as  well  as  large  doses  of  the 
drug.  On  the  other  side,  Labb€e"*  asserts  that  the  rabbit's  ear  grows 
pale  after  the  injection  of  a  very  feeble  dose.  In  man,  Bouchut  has  ob- 
tained sphygTOographic  traces  which  he  thinks  indicate  a  primary 
increased  arterial  tension,  Nancias,  of  Venice,  has  found  the  tension 
normal,  but  Anstie  and  Andrews"  confirm  the  results  of  Bouchut  when 
small  doses  are  employed.  Preisendorfer/*  in  a  series  of  sphygmographic 
studies,  thought  that  there  might  be  a  brief  primary  rise  of  arterial  press- 
ure in  man,  as  in  animals,  but  under  the  full  action  of  chloral  the  arterial 
pressure  steadily  sinks.  We  do  not  think  that  much  confidence  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  clinical  observations  of  Bouchut  and  of  Anstie  and 
Andrews,  since  the  sphygmograph  seems  to  be  an  entirely  unreliable 
instrument  when  used  for  the  comparative  study  of  arterial  pre^ure  ;  and 
in  confirmation  of  the  statements  of  Rajewsky,  David  Cerna  has  found  in 
our  own  laboratory  that  it  is  not  possible  in  curarized  animals  to  elevate 
arterial  pressure  with  any  dose  of  chloral j  so  that  if  any  rise  of  pressure 
(as  seems  improbable)  is  ever  produced  in  the  normal  man  or  animal  by 
chloral,  such  rise  must  be  indirect  and,  probably,  due  to  respiratory  dis- 
turbance. Very  large  doses,  according  to  both  Andrews  and  Da  Costa/* 
decidedly  lessen  arterial  pressure.  The  characteristic  influence  of  thera- 
peutic, and  still  more  of  toxic,  doses  is  to  produce  a  fall  in  the  blood- 
pressure,  usually  accompanied  by  a  lessening  in  the  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action^  which  Cerna  believes  to  be  largely  due  to  an  influence  upon 
the  cardio-inhibitory  centres  ;  although  Rajewsky  afHrms  that  the  slowing 
of  the  pulse  in  the  frog  and  in  the  rabbit  is  produced  after  section  of  the 
inhibitory  nerves,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  them.  The  fall  of 
blood- pressure  is  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  vaso- motor  paralysis,  but 
perhaps  in  largest  part  to  depression  of  the  heart.  The  vaso- motor  palsy 
is  probably  chiefly  caused  by  an  action  upon  the  dominant  centre,  but 
Kobert  '*  has  shown  that  there  is  also,  after  a  very  large  dose  of  the 
chloral,  palsy  of  the  coats  o!  the  vessels.  When  toxic  doses  have  been 
employed,  the  heart,  after  numerous  pauses,  is  finally  arrested  in  diastole. 
Analogy  indicates  very  strongly  that  this  arrest  is  due  to  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  heart-muscle  or  ganglia,  and  the  researches  of  Sidney  Ringer 
and  H.  Sainsbury  ^*  and  of  David  Cerna  **  seem  to  demonstrate  (the  con- 
trary results  obtained  by  Labb6e  notwithstanding)  that  when  chloral  is 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  isolated  heart  of  the  frog  there  is  an 
immediate  and  persistent  loss  of  power,  ending  finally  in  diastolic  arrest. 

In  poisoning  in  man,  the  pulse  has  towards  the  last  been  very  feeble, 
generally  rapid  and  irregular,  and  even  in  some  cases  in  which  recovery 


lias  occurred  it  has  been  altogether  absent  for  a  time.  The  experiments 
of  Ringer  and  Sainsbury  are  so  concordant  with  this  that  it  appears  to  be 
established  that  chloral  is  a  direct  depressant  to  tlu  hearty  which  is  capable  of 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroying  life,  precisely  as  does  chloroform. 
Respiration,— \n  full  doses,  chloral  lessens  the  number  of  respirations 
per  minute,  causing  them  to  become  slow  and  full  ;  when  toxic  doses  are 
taken  this  action  becomes  more  and  more  marked,  the  rhythm  is  much 
affected,  and  the  respiration  grows  markedly  irregular,  and  sometimes  very 
rapid  and  shallow,  until  it  ceases.  As  these  phenomena  occur  equally 
after  section  of  the  vagi  (Rajewsky),  the  influence  of  chloral  must  be 

[exerted  upon  the  respiratory  centre  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

I  Tissue  C/fiz^ijf^.— Charles  Richet"  has  found  that  toxic  doses  of 
chloral  reduce  very  greatly  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  lower  the  bodily  temperature.  So  far  as  large  doses  are 
concerned,  A.  Gritzka**  is  in  accord  with  this,  although  he  asserts  that 
small  doses  increase  carbonic  acid  elimination.  It  is  plain  that  the  pro- 
found muscular  quiet  produced  by  chloral  must  lead  to  lessened  oxida- 
tion,    Julius  Peiser''  affirms  that  chloral  increases  the  degeneration  of 

[albuminous  tissues, 

}  Abdominal  Action. — Clinically  chloral  has  no  perceptible  action  upon 
the  gastro-intesdnal  mucous  membrane ^  save  as  a  local  irritant ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Wertheimer  "  and  Lepage  "  and  of  Charles 
Dubois,  it  increases  in  the  animals  both  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretion, 
chiefly,  but  not  altogether,  as  the  result  of  its  local  Influence  in  the  duo- 
denum and  jejunum. 

I  Temperature. — A  most  remarkable  action  of  chloral  is  upon  the  tem- 
perature :  in  this  point  all  observers  are  in  accord  with  Richardson,  of 
London,  who  has  seen  the  temperature  fall  6^  F,  in  a  rabbit  which 
re<MV€red,  Bouchut  has  noticed  a  fall  of  2°  (C.  ?)  in  an  infant,  and 
Da  Costa  and  other  observers  have  noticed  slighter  reductions  of  tem- 
perature in  man  after  therapeutic  doses.  In  a  case  reported  by  Lev-in- 
stein,"  after  six  drachms  of  chloral  the  temperature  rose  to  39.5**  C. 
(103.1*  F.)t  and  subsequently  fell  to  32.9*  C  (91.22°  F.)-  Ham- 
marsten  has  found  that  the  fall  of  temperature  is  very  rapid,  6°  C,  in  an 
hour,  and  that  it  occurs  in  animals  well  wrapped  up  and  laid  in  a  warm 
place- 

r  SUMMABY,— Upon  the  cerebrum  cMoral  acts  as  a  powerful  hyp- 
notic ;  in  full  doeaa  It  acte  as  a  depressant  upon  the  centres  at  the  baed 
of  the  brain  and  upon  the  spinal  cord :  It  causes  slowluir  and  'weak- 
ness of  the  heart's  action,  and  probably  vaso-motor  paralysis^  also 
centric  slowing-  of  th©  respiration,  with  loss  of  reflex  activity,  muscular 
weakness^  and  some  ansesthesla,  aU  of  sptnal  origin ;  in  fetal  doses  It 
usually  produces  a  gradual  death  by  paralsTzing  the  respiratory  centres 
In  the  medulla,  although  In  rare  cases  it  kills  suddenly  by  directly  par- 
alyzing- the  heart,  which  always  stops  In  diastole.  Its  action  in  very 
small  doses  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that 
it  irritates  or  stimulates  -the  spinal  and  the  cardiac  centres,    On  tha 
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vagi  and  on  the  motor  nerve-trunke  it  has  no  marked  infiuenco^  It 
does  not  undergo  tbe  chloroformlo  deoompoeltiort  by  the  alkali  of  tbo 
blood  or  m  the  eyetem,  and  la  eUmiuated  aa  uro-ohloralio  acid. 

Adi^m  as  ChiaraL — Liebreich  "  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  value 

oi  chloral  as  a  practical  medicine  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
converted  when  in  solution  by  alkalies  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid, 
and  the  expectation  that  chloroform  would  be  generated  by  the  alkalinity 
of  tbe  blood.  This  theory,  which  at  one  time  heldj  has  been  so  com- 
pletely disproved  as  almost  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.  A  discussion  of 
it  may  be  found  in  full  in  the  tenth  edition  of  this  treatise.  Suffice  it  for 
the  present  to  say  that  it  is  proved  that  chloral  circulates  in  the  blood  as 
chloral,  that  no  conversion  of  it  takes  place  in  the  body  into  chloroform, 
and  that  the  symptoms  which  it  produces  are  distinct  from  those  caused 
by  chloroform  ;  chloral  producing  a  much  longer  and  more  intense 
sleep  than  does  the  proportionate  dose  of  chloroform,  but  having  a  very 
much  feebler  anaesthetic  influence  ;  and  further,  that  in  the  **  salt  frog/* 
with  a  circulating  fluid  completely  neutral,  chloral  acts  precisely  as  in 
the  normal  frog  (Rajewsky). 

Therapeutics. — The  results  of  the  clinical  use  of  chloral  are  in 
strict  accord  with  its  known  physiological  action.  The  indication  which 
It  most  usefully  meets  is  to  induce  sleep.  The  more  purely  nervous  the 
wakefulness  the  more  successful  the  remedy.  When  from  functional 
over- excitement  of  the  brain  due  to  excessive  mental  strain,  or  from  anxiety 
or  other  kindred  cause,  the  patient  cannot  sleep,  chloral  is.  probably,  the 
most  certain  of  the  hypnotics.  On  the  other  hand,  when  severe  pain 
causes  wakefulness,  chloral  is  of  very  litde  value, — at  least  in  doses 
which  we  think  safe.  Sometimes  even  in  these  cases  sleep  will  come,  but 
it  will  very  often  be  a  restless,  troubled  sleep,  with  moaning  or  other 
indications  of  suflering  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  patient  on  awaking  will 
complain  that  he  has  suffered  more  while  sleeping  than  \¥hen  awake. 

In  the  sieepiessTiess  occurring  at  times  during  convalescence  from  acute 
disease,  chloral  is  very  efficacious.  In  the  early  stages  of  fevers  it  is 
sometimes  of  advantage ;  Russell "  recommends  it  especially  in  the 
wild  delirium  of  typhus  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  advanced  fever-cases, 
when  the  symptoms  are  gravely  adynamic,  we  believe  that  the  use  of 
chloral  would  be  very  perilous.  In  delirium  tremens  it  often  induces 
sleep  readily,  but  not  rarely  it  faib,  even  in  large  dose.  In  the  sleepless- 
ness of  acute  puerperal  or  non-puerperal  mania  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  chloral.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  chloral  is  a 
dangerous  remedy  when  there  is  cardiac  weakness  ;  and  when  in  any  <rf 
the  diseases  just  spoken  of  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  fatty  or  even  a 
feeble  heart,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  administration  of  chloral. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  dose  of  fifteen  gp^ains  should  not  be  ex* 
ceeded,  and  should  not  be  repeated  more  than  once  unless  after  an  in- 
ter\'al  of  several  hours. 

The  second  indication  to  meet  which  chloral  may  be  employed  is  t& 
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r^hx  spasm.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  puer- 
perai  3ind  ttrmmic  convulsions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  of 
these  caseSt  although  next  to  chloroform  the  best  palliative,  it  is  only  a 
palliative,  and  must  be  used  merely  to  quiet  the  nervous  disturbance  until 
other  remedies  can  have  time  to  act.  In  tefamis  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
chloral  is  the  remedy,  Joseph  R.  Beck*  has  collected,  of  the  traumatic 
form  of  the  disease,  thirty-six  cases,  with  twenty -one  recoveries,  in  which 
chloral  constituted  the  whole  or  the  major  part  of  the  treatment. 
References  *  are  given  below  to  fiity-six  cases  in  addition  ;  so  that  the 
figures  stand  forty-eight  recoveries  and  forty-four  deaths.  These  results 
do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  high  estimate  which  has  been  set  upon  the 
value  of  chloral  in  tetanus.  Very  extraordinary  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Macnamara-*  in  tetanus  by  using  chloral  simply  at  bedtime 
(forty  grains),  with  an  occasional  dose  (thirty  grains)  in  the  morning 
when  there  is  high  temperature  ;  and  administering  brandy,  milk,  and 
eggs  very  freely  during  the  day.  Chloral  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable 
remedy  in  tetanus  and  in  strychnine- poisoning  ;  there  iSj  however,  no 
eason  for  relying  upon  its  exclusive  use.f 

In  Irismiu  nasccntium^  as  originally  recommended  by  Widenhofer,^ 
is  undoubtedly  very  valuable,  Widenhofer  gave  it  to  the  young  babe  in 
one-  and  two-grain  doses  by  the  mouth,  or,  when  the  spasms  prevented,  in 
double  the  quantity  by  the  rectum.  In  chorea  it  is  not  directly  curative, 
but  is  of  great  importance  when  it  is  essential  to  temporarily  check  the 
violence  of  the  movements.  As  a  nocturnal  quietant  and  hypnotic,  it  is 
of  the  highest  value  in  cases  of  acute  chorea  in  which  speedy  death  is 
threatened  from  the  incessant  and  violent  movements  ;  also  in  cases  com- 
plicated with  fractures,  where  a  temporary  lull  is  of  importance.  In 
puerperal  canvuisions  its  use  in  large  doses  has  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
favor.  A  half- drachm  may  be  exhibited  at  once,  and  half  the  quantity 
every  hour  or  two  pro  re  nala. 

•  Recoverv,— Fergussoti  [Edin.  Mtd.  Joum.,  July,  187O  ;  Watson  {Lancti,  1870); 
Barttett ;  May  ;  Batlantyne ;  Cushjng^  {Pacific  Med.  and  Surg^.  J&um.)  \  Lovegrove  ( Srii^ 
Med.  Joum.^  1S72,  49S)  :  Hemdon  { Atlanta  Med.  and  Surg-.  Jottrn,^  1873.  69)  ;  Mac* 
namara  {Indian  Med.  Gaz.^  April,  1S71)  :  Richdot  {Buileiin  Th^rap.,  Ixxatvi)  ;  Ltician 
Papillaud  (Gaj,  MMkale,  1875.  176);  Bourdy  {BuiL  TMrap.,  Ixxxvi.)  ;  Cane  {Lancet^ 
tHj6.  i.  564) :  Caiivy  {Ball.  Th/rafi.,  xcfii.  t86)  ;  Durand  {Centraibl./.  CHrurgu^,  1876, 
778)  ;  Laurens  [Le  Proj^r^s  MM,,  1876,  iSo)  ;  Puglifese  {Joum.  de  Tkirap,,  1875,  144): 
each  one  case  ;  Cargile  {Lantel,  1S77,  ii.  158),  three  cases;  Boon  {L&ndon  Pro^t.^  xx.  i6[), 
two  cases  ;  Roberts  {Amer.  Jaurn.  Med,  S€L,  Ixxiv  4J0),  three  cases  ;  Gamett  {Cincinnati 
Lancei  snd  Clinic,  iSSo,  316),  two  casesn 

Fatal. — Porta  {.^chmidV s  Jahrb&cher,  cli.  110),  two  cases;  Macnatnara  {Indian  Med. 
Gax.,  April,  1871),  sii  cases;  Baudon  {BuUelin  Th^rap.,  Ixxxvi.),  three  cafses;  Blin 
{/did.),  three  cases  ;  Petit  {CentratbL  /.  Chir,,  1876,  792 K  three  cases;  Roberts  {Amer, 
Joum.  Med.  Sci,^  txxiv,43o),  three  cases;  Cmveilhier  (intravenous)  {BuHeiin  ThSrap.^ 
\K%%yi.\ ;  Labbfe  {Ibid.)  \  hard  {Schmidt's  Jahrit,,  cli.h  Lannelon^ue  {BuHedn  Thirap.^ 
1S74,  Ixxxvii.)  ;  Veirieuil  {Ibid.,  1874,  Ixxxvii.)  ;  Boon  {London  Pracliiiimer,  xx,  161  J; 
Boucquier  (rrn/ra/*/./  Cffir,,  1876,  717);  Bresson  {Le  Proj^rks  AIM.,  1876^  iSo)  ;  Pug- 
hksc  {/oum  de  Thirap.,  1875.  J44) :  each  one  case. 

t  For  a  paper  discussing  the  relations  of  chloral  to  various  mostty  tinimportant  atka- 
tldj,  see  Arch.f.  Exter.  Path,  und  Tkerap.,  ix.  440* 
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In  the  eoHvu/si&ns  of  children  it  has  been  employed  with  apparent 
good  ;  in  cramps ^  in  singuihis,  in  the  spasmodic  nedumai  enuresis  of 
children,  in  iaryngismus  stridulus  and  other  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
glottis,  in  Twchirnal  emissions^  in  whooping-cough^  and  in  all  forms  of  severe 
spasmodic  disorder  when  it  is  desired  temporarily  to  suppress  the  motor 
disturbance,  chloral  remains  the  standard  remedy.  In  asthma  it  has 
sometimes  been  of  use,  but  more  often  it  has  failed.  Its  hypodermic 
use  in  the  algid  stage  of  ch&lera,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hall,^  appears 
to  us  of  very  doubtful  value. 

The  third  indication  for  which  chloral  has  been  used  is  to  relieve  pain. 
That  it  will  do  so  when  given  in  very  large  doses  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
but,  unless  the  dose  be  so  large  as  to  be  dangerouSj  chloral  is  of  little 
value  as  an  analgesic.  Its  powers  in  this  direction  are  incomparably  less 
than  those  of  opium,  and  its  habitual  use  is  attended  by  grave  dangers. 

As  originally  suggested  by  Lyon  Playfair,"  chloral  may  be  given  in  the 
early  stages  of  labor  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  pain  ;  it  is  stated  also  to 
be  of  service  as  a  relaxant  when  there  is  rigidity  of  the  os.  Fifteen  grains 
may  be  administered  and  repeated  in  half  an  hour  if  necessary. 

Locally  a  solution  of  chloral  (ten  per  cent,  to  saturation)  has  been 
used  with  asserted  v^ry  good  effects  as  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic  in  foul 
nicer  Si  buboes  ^  bedsores  ^  etc. ,  especially  when  the  discharge  is  free, — as  a 
haemostatic  when  there  is  oozing  of  bloodj- — and  as  an  antiseptic  and  local 
anaesthetic  in  uterine  and  other  cancers.  Applied  to  the  skin^  it  is  a 
powerful  irritant,  and  has  been  proposed  as  a  vesicant,*  but  is  said  to 
cause  excessive  pain,*" 

The  intravenous  injection  of  chloral,  as  suggested  by  Or^,"  for  the 
purposes  of  anaesthesia,  and  for  the  combating  of  tetanic  spasms,  is  en- 
tirely unjustifiable  and  is  at  present  rarely  practised,  death  having  in 
various  cases  resulted  from  the  unexpected  violence  of  its  action  or  from 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  which  it  produced. 

Toxicology, — The  minimum  fatal  dose  of  chloral  is  hardly  estab- 
lish ed I  bu t  thirty  grai n s  have  p rod uced  deat h .  ( See  Adtn in isirati&n . )  In 
very  many  cases,  however,  recovery  has  occurred  after  the  taking  of  sev- 
eral drachms  ;  indeed,  Eshleman  has  reported  recovery  after  the  inges- 
tion of  four  hundred  and  sixty  grains.  There  are  no  pathognomonic 
lesions  found  after  death  from  chloral »  but  a  dark,  bloated  countenance 
and  other  evidences  of  death  from  asphyxia  have  been  noted 

The  treatment  of  chloral -poisoning  is  identical  with  that  of  opium- 
poisoning,  consisting  in  the  free  use  of  internal  and  external  stimulants, 
such  as  sinapisms,  dry  heat,  frictions,  flagellations,  etc,  to  maintain  the 
circulation,  and  of  shaking,  walking,  application  of  the  dry  electric  brush, 
cold  douches,   etc.,    to   keep   up   the   respiration.     In  practising  these 

*  According  to  Bonnet  ( Utti&ft  Phartn,,  i\\i,  490),  one  Krammc  of  chloral  hydrate, 
rubbed  Qp  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  or  vaseline  and  fipread  on  a  diachylon  plaster  twelve 
by  fifteen  centimetres  and  placed  on  the  skin*  will  in  fifteen  minutes  cause  burning 
pain,  after  which  time  it  shcmfd  be  removed  and  the  part  covered  with  cotton  wooL 
During  the  sleep  which  usually  follows  the  absorption  of  the  chloral  a  blister  will  form. 
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measures  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  patient  in  chloral- 
poisomng  is  much  more  apt  to  die  of  exhaustion,  and  especially  of  cardiac 
failure*  than  in  opium-poisoning,  and  that  therefore  those  methods  of 
arousing  the  ner\?e- centres  which  do  not,  like  walking,  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient  are  to  be  preferred.  Artificial  respi- 
ration should  always  be  resorted  to  before  natural  respiration  altogether 
fails,  and  Qemens**  has  found  that  animals  asphyxiated  by  chloral  may 
often  be  at  once  aroused  by  the  inhalation  of  oxygen.  Atropine  and 
strychnine  are  important  remedies,  B.  W,  Stone "  reports  recovery 
from  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  grains  of  chloral  after  the  hypodermic 
use  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  in  divided  doses.  Digitalis  may 
be  given  to  sustain  the  heart,  L  M.  Booth  **  reports  a  case  of  recovery 
after  about  one  hundred  and  ten  grains  of  chloral  under  the  use  of  tincture 
of  belladonna,  Lauder  Brunton  "  has  shown  that  if  the  bodily  temperature 
be  maintained  artificially  animals  survive  doses  of  chloral  usually  fatal,  and 
in  human  chloral-poisoning  the  bodily  warmth  should  be  maintained  by 
the  use  of  dry  external  heat,  hot  blankets,  hot  baths,  and  other  devices. 

While  some  affections  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  chranic 
chloral-poisoning  ^  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  its  long- con  tinned 
use  often  does  produce  serious  symptoms.  The  cases  are  divisible  into 
two  or  three  groups,  which  are,  however,  really  artificial,  as  is  shown  by 
the  occurrence  of  cases  belonging  to  two  or  even  three  of  the  groups. 
In  the  fir^t  group  the  respiration  is  chiefly  affected.  The  dyspnoea  may 
be  slight,  and  may  only  be  felt  at  times,  as  after  exertion  or  after  meals  ; 
but  it  may  be  constant  and  alarming.  Cases  of  this  character  are  re- 
ported by  Jastrowitz,  by  Scliule,  and  by  Ludwig  Kirn,*  In  one  instance 
(N.  R.  Smith"),  death  from  bronchial  effusion  is  believed  to  have  been 
caused  by  chloral.  Kirn  **  affirms  that  in  some  cases  mental  disturbance 
with  haDucinations  occurs. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases,  eruptions  of  the  skin  are  the  chief 
manifestations  of  the  toxaemia.  In  the  mildest  of  these  there  is  no 
distinct  rash,  only  the  occasional  appearance  of  transient  red  blotches  on 
the  face  or  neck.  But  a  very  extraordinary  tendency  exists  towards  the 
production  of  a  rash  or  discoloration  at  the  slightest  cause,  so  that  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  wine  will  produce  an  intense,  even  livid,  erythematous  red- 
ness of  the  face.  In  other  instances  there  is  marked  erythema  (Schule**), 
occurring  first  in  spots  upon  the  face,  but  extending  downward  to  the 
trunk,  becoming  more  and  more  general,  and  showing  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  follow  the  nerve*trunks.  This  erythema  is  seemingly  due  to 
vaso-motor  weakness,  and  consequently  is  allied  to  other  more  urgent 
symptoms  seen  in  chloral  toxsemia.  Sometimes  it  invades  the  mucous 
membranes,  which  become  red,  swollen,  and  cedematous  ;  and  if  the 
glands  are  involved,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Chapman  «  the  result  may 
be  serious.  A  deeper  implication  of  the  vaso-motor  and  cardiac  nervous 
system  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  general  oedema,  profound  weak- 
ness, and  failure  of  heart- action  in  the  case  recorded  by  N.   R.   Smith 
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{l&c.  di.  )f  and  possibly  also  of  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  and  ulcer- 
ations about  the  nails  noted  in  some  of  his  cases  by  the  same  physician. 

In  the  third  group  of  cases,  petechije,  ecchymoses,  ulcerations,  and 
even  high  fever  and  other  pyaemic  symptoms,  are  asserted  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  continuous  use  of  chloral  It  seems  lo  us,  however, 
very  doubtful  whether  the  drug  really  was  the  cause  of  the  sypmtoms 
which  have  been  recorded  by  Crichton  Brown,  by  Monkton,  and  by 
Kirn. 

The  habitual  use  of  chloral  as  a  narcotic  has  been  indulged  in,  it  is 
asserted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  George  F,  Elliott"  reports  symp- 
toms like  those  of  delirmm  (remans  as  following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
accustomed  draughts. 

Administration. — Although  the  continuous  use  of  chloral  may  lead 
to  a  very  serious  chronic  poisoning,  we  have  no  knowledge  that  the  chloral 
itself  accumulates  largely  in  the  system  ;  and  it  certainly  has  no  cumu- 
lative action  like  that  of  digitalis,  tn  which  a  sudden  outbreak  of  symp- 
toms occurs  without  warning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  single  large 
dose  of  chloral  in  rare  cases  acts  with  unexpected  violence.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  given  in  doses  of  thirty  grains.  That  this  is  not  entirely 
safe,  however,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Reynolds,"  in  which  forty-five 
grains  caused  most  alarming  symptoms  ;  by  that  of  Watson,*'  in  which 
eighty  grains,  given  in  ten-grain  doses  spread  over  thirty-six  hours, 
nearly  proved  fatal ;  and  especially  by  a  number  of  cases  recorded  by  H, 
W.  Fuller,**  in  some  of  which  very  alarming  symptoms  followed  the  ex- 
hibition of  thirty  grains,  and  in  one  death  in  a  healthy  young  woman  of 
thirty.  Schwaighofer,"  of  Vienna,  records  coma  and  death  in  a  drunkard 
following  the  ingestion  ol  half  a  drachm.  W.  H.  Lathrop**  details  the  case 
of  a  man  previously  healthy,  but  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  who 
took  sixty  grains  between  12  and  i  P*M. ,  at  2*30  P.M.  twenty  grains  more, 
and  at  3  p.  m.  ^  no  effect  being  manifest,  twenty  grains  more.  His  physi- 
cians then  left  him  sleepless  and  complaining  only  of  a  slight  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities  ;  and  almost  in  a  moment  he  was  dead.  Other 
cases  might  be  quoted,*^  but  the  above  are  sufficient  lo  show  that  chloral 
may  kill  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

An  observation  of  Vulpian '«  throws  much  light  upon  these  sudden 
deaths.  He  found  that  galvanization  of  a  divided  vagus  ivould  cause  in 
a  chloralized  animal  not  momentary^  but  permanent,  arrest  of  respiration, 
if  the  centric  end  was  selected,  or  permanent  diastole  of  the  heart  if  the 
distal  part  of  the  nerve  was  attacked.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  a  man 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  or  of  chloral,  death  may  be  precipitated 
by  a  slight  peripheral  inhibitory  irritation.  We  think  the  practical  deduc- 
tion from  the  known  facts  is  that  twenty  grains  (1,3  Gm,)  is  the  highest 
safe  dose  of  chloral  ;  that  this  amount  should  not  be  repeated  often er 
than  once  an  hour,  and,  when  sixty  grains  have  been  taken,  not  again 
for  some  hours,  unless  in  very  urgent  cases,  as  acute  tetanus  or  violent 
chorea  threatening  speedy  dissolution. 
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SULPHONMETHANUM,     U,  S. 

Suiphormi  {dmtkyisuifondimethylm^thane^^  discovered  by  E.  Bau- 
mann  in  1866,  belongs  to  the  group  of  rather  numerous  physiologically 
active  compounds  known  as  the  disulpkanes,  of  which  three  ethyl  com- 
pounds— namely,  sulphonal,  which  contains  tu^o  ethyl  radicals  ;  trional, 
which  contains  three  ethyl  radicals  ;  tetronal,  which  contains  four  ethyl 
radicals — have  been  used  as  hypnotics  in  practical  medicine. 

The  original  statement  of  Baumann  and  of  Kast,  that  the  hypnotic 
powere  of  these  drugs  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  number  of  ethyl  radicals 
in  their  chemical  make-up,  has  been  confirmed  by  DiehL 

Sulphonal,  which  was  first  physiologically  investigated  by  A,  Kast,* 
occurs  in  thicks  colorless  prisms,  soluble  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty  parts 
of  boiling  water,  not  soluble  in  one  hundred  parts  of  cold  water,  slighdy 
soluble  in  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform  ;  tasteless,  odorless,  and  of  very 
persistent  constitution. 

Physiological  Action.  — Local  Action.  — EHmifmtwti. — Sulphonal 
b  not  at  all  irritant,  and,  indeed,  locally  it  appears  to  be  inert.  Owing 
to  its  great  insolubility  it  is  absorbed  very  slowly  from  the  stomach,  the 
method  of  its  absorption  being  at  present  unknown.  When  taken  in 
large  amount  it  escapes  to  some  extent  from  the  kidney  unchanged,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  an  organic  sulphur  compound, 
which,  according  to  the  researches  of  W.  J.  Smith  (confirmed  by  Bau- 
mann and  SaJkowski'),  is  probably  mthyl-suiphonic  cLcid, 

General  Actimi. — The  symptoms  which  are  produced  in  man  by 
even  large  therapeutic  doses  of  sulphonal  are  simply  quiet  sleep,  out  of 
which  the  patient  wakes  after  some  hours  in  his  normal  condition,  or  not 
rarely  with  a  certain  amount  of  giddiness  and  lack  of  mental  tone* 
Probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  its  absorption,  with  the  conse- 
quent escape  of  it  from  the  alimentary  canal,  sulphonal  has  very  rarely 
produced  death  when  taken  in  a  single  dose. 

In  one  case  recovery  occurred  after  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains,  although 
there  were  complete  abolition  of  the  reflexes  and  loss  of  the  radial  pulse.*  E. 
Neisser*  has  recorded  a  case  In  which  one  hundred  grammes  caused  a  profound 
sleep  lasting  ninety  hours,  a  fall  of  bodily  temperature  1096°  F,,  and  a  sjTnmetrical 
minutely  papulous  eruption  upon  the  hands,  but  no  great  disturbance  of  the  lieart 
or  breathing  or  of  the  reflexes  ;  after  recovery  there  was  a  marked  ataxia  of  speech 
and  movement  which  disappeared  in  a  week. 

That  the  single  dose  of  sulphonal  may  prove  fatal  is,  however,  ^- 
tablished  by  the  following  cases  : 


Petitt  •  states  that  he  has  seen  coma  ending  in  death  produced  in  a  woman  by 
two  grammes.  In  a  case  recorded  by  G.  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Ritter*  fifty  grammes 
produced  death  in  seventy  hours,  the  symptoms  having  been  coma,  cj^anosis,  and 
high  fever.  The  expired  air  had  the  odor  of  mercapun,  and  the  urine  contained 
unaltered  sulphonal.  Pronounced  fatty  necrosis  of  the  intestinal  and  renal  epithe- 
lium, fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  broncho-pneumonia  were  found  in  the 
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body.  The  broncho-pneumonia  was  believed  by  Hoppe-Seyler  to  be  the  result 
of  the  aspiration  of  the  contents  of  the  month  and  gullet,  due  to  the  insensibility  of 
the  epiglottis. 


In  the  frogf  the  dog^,  and  the  rabbit  sulphonal  prcwJuces  sleep^  which, 
if  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large,  deepens  into  coma,  and  is  accompanied 
by  paresis,  tremors,  and  convulsions.  Knoblauch  affirms  that  not  infre- 
quently the  loss  of  power  in  the  hind  legs  precedes  sleep,  and  that  weak- 
ness and  ataxia  are  prominent  symptoms  after  large  doses.  The  convul- 
sions, which  are  said  to  be  epileptic,  are  produced  by  very  large  toxic 
doses  only. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of  sulphonal  is  very  imper- 
fect. Its  dominant  influence  is  upon  the  cerebral  cortex.  According  to 
Kast,  the  blood-pressure  is  not  altered  by  doses  which  produce  sleep,  and 
the  rise  of  arterial  pressure  noticed  by  Shick  in  non-curarized  animals 
may  have  been  produced  by  failure  of  respiration.  It  probably  depresses 
the  motor  spinal  cord,  although  this  has  not  been  proved,  and  Shick 
states  that  in  some  of  his  experiments  the  reflex  activity  was  increased, 
and  that  the  decline  of  the  reflexes  is  in  fact  due  to  stimulation  of 
Setschenow's  centre.  According  to  Shick,  it  has  no  influence  upon  the 
motor  or  sensory  nerves,  nor  upon  the  muscles. 

Kast  found  that  there  is  neither  microscopic  nor  spectroscopic  blood 
changes  in  animals  acutely  poisoned  by  the  drug.  The  drift  of  the  pres- 
ent evidence  indicates  that  sulphonal  has  no  distinct  effect  upon  tissue 
change,  but  the  matter  is  sub  judice,^ 

Therapeutic  Use, — Sulphonal  is  a  valuable  hypnotic,  having,  how- 
ever, little  or  no  analgesic  effects,  and  being  ejctremely  slow  in  its  action 
and  scarcely  as  certain  and  satisfactory  as  is  trional.  Sleep  usually 
develops  in  from  a  half  to  one  hour  after  the  dose,  in  most  cases  gradually, 
but  sometimes  with  abruptness.  It  is  usually  quiet,  and  not  followed 
by  any  disagreeable  after-efifects,  although  sometimes  mental  confusion 
and  lassitude  remain  during  the  following  day  ;  these  after-results  being," 
in  our  experience,  especially  apt  to  occur  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
distinct  depression  of  the  brain-nutrition.  Where  the  sleeplessness  is 
due  to  pain,  sulphonal  is  usually  not  serviceable  \  but  in  the  insomnia  of 
insanity  it  often  acts  well  Later  experience,  however,  do^  not  seem  to 
carry  out  the  original  assertion  of  Kast,  that  sulphonal  is  especially  useful 
in  cases  of  insomnia  from  cardiac  diseases.  In  such  affections  it  appears 
to  be  not  only  an  uncertain,  but  even  a  dangerous  drug,  inferior  to 
chloral,  t    At  present  this  disagreeable  action  of  the  drug  does  not  seem 

*  The  most  important  papers  are  those  of  Gritzka  {Inaug^.  Dh.,  Berlin,  1891),  W.  J. 
Smith  (London  PracL,  1RS9  and  (892).  and  Martin  Haiin  {llrch^mf^s  Archh\  cxiv.). 
John  Gordon  ( British  M^d.  Joum.,  1893,  i,)  has  found  that  in  weak  solution  sulphonal  and 
urethan  retard  slightly  the  action  of  pancreatin  solution  upon  starch,  strong  solutions  of  the 
dryg  having  no  effect ;  that  chlomlamid,  antifebrin,  and  antipyrin  are  without  such  power; 
but  that  paraldehyde,  whether  in  weak  or  strong  solution,  has  a  very  profound  effect, 
t  See  Joflchiani  (  Th^rap.  Monaish.^  iii.)  ;  also  Schmey  {IMd.i  18S8,  ii.). 
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to  be  explainable  by  any  influence  exerted  upon  the  heart.     It  is  possible 
that  it  is  due  to  irritation  of  already  congested  kidneys. 

The  action  of  sulphonal  upon  the  reflexes  would  indicate  its  employ- 
ment in  spasmodic  diseases,  and  it  has  been  used  with  asserted  good 
results  in  epHepsy^  hiccough ^  chorea ^  and  nodurnal  cramps;  according 
to  E.  Andrews/  it  is  very  effective  against  the  spasm  of  fractures.  It 
has  also  been  commended  as  a  sexual  sedative  in  chordee  and  spertnator- 
rhwa.  In  our  own  practice,  sulphonal  given  an  hour  after  meals  has 
seemed  to  have  value  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic.  It  is  asserted  that  it 
is  a  very  useful  remedy  in  colliquative  nig-hi-sttfeais. 

Toxicology. — ^Occasionally  even  the  single  dose  of  sulphonal  pro- 
duces nausea  (even  severe  gastric  pain  :  Dauthville  *) ,  languor,  headache, 
dq^ression,  or  pronounced  mental  disturbance.  In  rare  cases  sulphonal 
causes  excitement 

Although  prodromic  symptoms  probably  always  usher  in  chronic  sul^ 
pk&nui-p&isoning^  they  are  so  slight  and  so  lacking  in  anything  charac- 
teristic that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  condition  appears  to  develop 
abruptly^  and  usuallyj  notwithstanding  the  suspension  of  the  remedy,  con- 
tinues to  the  fatal  issue,  death  occurring  in  about  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  The  first  manifestations  are  increasing  lassitude  and  weak- 
ness, nausea,  and  gastro- intestinal  disturbance  as  shown  by  diarrhoea  or 
constipation.  Ordinarily  the  first  symptom  noted  is  the  pink  coloration  of 
the  urine,  which  deepens  until  the  fluid  becomes  of  a  dark  red  color,  stain- 
ing the  linen  upon  which  it  falls.  Usually  this  coloration  of  the  urine  is 
soon  followed  by  obstinate  constipation,  violent  vomiting,  spasm  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  tenderness  upon  pressure  in  the  region  of  the 
liver  and  stomach.  At  the  same  time  there  develop  irregularity  of  gait, 
ataxia,  suppression  of  perspiration,  paresis  of  the  upper  extremities  or  per- 
chance paresis  of  irregular  groups  of  muscles,  pronounced  weakness  of  the 
legs,  loss  of  the  patellar  and  other  reflexes,  parcEsthesia,  muscular  spasms, 
and  finally  a  condition  of  profound  collapse,  with  albuminous,  hemor- 
rhagic, or  suppressed  urine,  ending  in  death.  After  death,  wide-spread 
^tty  degeneration,  involving  in  some  cases  the  heart,  but  especially  affect* 
ing  the  Uver  and  kidney,  has  been  found. 

In  some  cases  the  renal  changes  have  been  confined  to  a  glomerular 
or  cortical  nephritis,*  with  or  without  hemorrhage  ;  in  other  instances  the 
destruction  of  the  kidney  has  been  more  complete.  Probably  the  most 
characteristic  symptom  is  the  appearance  of  hsematopoqihyrin  in  the 
urine  ;  its  recognition  is  best  made  with  the  spectroscope. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Salkowski  (confirmed  by  Kast*),  that  ethyl-sul phonic 
acid  is  not  poisonous,  aiid  haMnatoporphjrin  apptjars  also  to  be  free  from  toxic 
properties;  so  that  tlie  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  are  probably  due  to  an 


•  A-  E.  Taylor  and  Joseph  Sailer  {CaniribuHons  Wiiliam  Pepper  1^6.,  Philadelphia^ 
igoa,  cxx.)  found  that  the  degenerated  cetts  of  the  ]]ver»  spleen,  lymphatics,  ^nd  kidney 
were  lo^aded  with  green  pigment,  whifst  the  blood-aerum  contained  himatoporphyrin. 
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acciinmlaiion  of  sulphonal  in  tlie  system,  and  are  of  largely  pnmafy  and  not  of  Sec- 
ondary character^  though  some  of  them  may  be  in  fact  urtcmic.  The  explanation 
of  the  occurrence  of  hiematoporphyrinuria  is  at  present  very  difficult ;  *  frequently 
it  does  not  come  on  until  several  days  after  the  ingestion  of  the  last  dose.  In  a  fatal 
case  of  acute  poison ing^  reported  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Hitter  it  was  not  present 
As  has  been  demonstrated  by  Garrod  and  Hopkins,"  the  urine  of  patients  taking 
sulphonal  does  not  ordinarily  contain  more  haematoporphyrin  than  is  often  seen  in 
health.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  hsmatoporphyrin  is  a  decomposition  product 
of  ha?matin,  and  Stokvis  "  believes  that  the  htematoporphyrinuria  is  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  altered  blood  from  hemorrhages  which  have  been  produced  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  by  sulphonal, — an  explanation  which  is 
rejected  by  Keist  and  Weiss/*  and  also  by  Garrod  and  Hopkins,  for  apparently 
sufficient  reasons.  The  observation  of  Garrod  and  Hopkins,  that  the  increj^e 
of  urinary  h^matoporphyrin  is  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
excretion  of  iron,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  cases  recorded  by  Percy  Smith  there  was 
no  lessening  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  nor  of  the  haemoglobin,  lend 
probability  to  the  assertion  of  Quincke  (confirmed  by  Herting  '*),  that  tlie  coloring- 
matter  of  the  urine  h  not  in  reality  ha^matoporphyrrn,  differing  from  it  in  its  spectro- 
scopic lines.  Kranz  Muiler,  however,  found  in  a  case  of  sulphonal -poisoning  which 
recovered  that  the  haemoglobin  fell  during  the  period  of  red  tirine  to  forty-five  per 
cent,  returning  afterwards  to  eighty-five  per  cent. ;  whilst  Hoppe-Seyler  believes  thai 
the  anatomical  changes  in  sulphonal -poisoning  are  really  secondary  to  the  destruction 
of  the  red  blood-disks. 


The  exanthcm  of  sulphonal -poisoning  may  be  bullatous,  but  is  usually 
a  minutely  papulous  eruption,  which  has  been  described  by  some  as 
resembling  that  of  measles,  by  others  as  like  jhat  of  scarlet  fever.  It  is 
not  rarely  symmetrical,  and  often  shows  a  disposition  to  follow  the  nen'e* 
trunks,  so  that  it  is  probably  neurotic, — a  conclusion  which  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  unmistakable  multiple  neuritis  has  been  reported 
as  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  sulphonal  (W.  Erbsloh**), 

In  the  treatment  of  sulphonal -poisoning  the  first  attention  should  be 
given  to  seeing  that  the  bowels  are  well  opened,  which  usually  requires 
very  energetic  measures.  The  use  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  sug- 
gested by  Miilier/*  probably  offers  the  best  hope  of  any  therapeutic 
measures,  t  Large  amounts  of  water,  which  may  carry  the  alkali,  should 
be  introduced  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  hypodermoclysis,  to  wash  the 
poison  out  of  the  system, 

Administratiok.^ — The  dose  of  sulphonal  is  from  ten  to  fort)- -five 
grains  (0.7-3  Gra.  )■  It  is  absorbed  with  difficulty ^  and  should  always 
be  administered  in  fine  powder  diffused  in  water  or  milk,  or  enclosed  in 
capsules.  We  have  seen  compressed  pills  of  sulphonal  pass  through  the 
body  unchanged,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  reported  great  slowness  or 
even  failure  of  action  has  often  depended  on  improper  methods  of  admin- 
istration.     It   should  be   an   invariable   rule  when   sulphonal   is  given 

*  In  an  daboratp  research  upon  rabbits,  Neubauer  {A.  E,  P.  P,^  ig^xj,  Bd.  xliii.) 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  determine  how  the  hBematopotphyrin  is  produced  by  sul- 
phonal. In  agreement  with  Kast  and  Weiss,  he  was  unable  to  produce  tuematoporphyriti 
by  diKestiriR  the  normal  organs  of  the  rabbit  with  sulphonal. 

t  Alkaline  waters,  however,  in  Pollit^'s  case  (  Vierteijahr,/,  GerichtL  Med.,  1898^  v.) 
apparently  failed  to  do  any  good. 
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continuously  every  two  weeks  to  suspend  its  employment  for  some  days, 
so  as  to  allow  the  system  to  clear  itsell ;  and  the  urine  should  also  always 
be  carefully  watched  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  red  tint  be  the  signal 
for  immediate  withdrawal. 

SULPHONETHYLMETHANUM*     U.  S. 

TH&nui  {diethjyisuiph&fimeihykthyimMane}  occurs  in  commerce  as  a 
colorless,  shining,  bitter  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  three  hundred  and 
twenty  parts  of  cold,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  ;  also  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  Tiirmtal  {dkihyhuiphtmdietkylmeihane)^  although  affirmed  by 
Baumann  and  Kast  to  be  more  powerful  as  an  hypnotic  than  trional,  has 
failed  to  come  into  practical  use  as  an  hypnotic. 

Locally  trional  seems  to  be  inert.  It  is  absorbed  much  more  rapidly 
than  is  sulphonal  and  acts  much  more  promptly.  Concerning  its  elimi- 
nation we  have  no  information.  Given  to  man  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  grains,  it  usually  causes  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  a  quiet, 
apparently  normal,  sleep. 

There  appears  to  be  no  recorded  case  of  fatal  acute  poisoning  by  trional. 
Sixty  grains  are  said  to  have  produced  haematoporphyrinuria  (Berger*), 
but  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  have  been  recovered  from  without  very 
serious  symptoms  (Collatz  *).  One  hundred  and  twenty  grains  (  Wightwick 
and  RoUeston ')  caused  dilated  pupils,  profound  muscular  relaxation,  loss  of 
reflexes,  and  pronounced  cardiac  depression,  without  haematoporphyrinuria. 
Although  trional  is  less  apt  than  is  sulphonal  to  cause  chronic  poisonings  a 
number  of  cases  have  occurred.  The  symptoms  have  been  great  lassitude, 
giddiness,  headache,  tinnitus  annum,  gastro-intestinal  pain,  vomitings  ob- 
stinate constipation t  pronounced  tremors,  ataxia,  especially  shown  by  an 
uncertain  gait,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  even  a  pronounced  general  paresis, 
with  loss  of  control  over  the  sphincter  ;  also  lessened  secretion  of  the 
urine,  and  h^matoporphyrinuria.  Strangury  has  been  noted,  whilst  even 
the  therapeutic  dose  may  cause  excessive  acidity  of  the  urine.  These 
symptoms  differ  from  those  produced  by  sulphonal  chiefly  in  that  the 
hsematoporphyrinuria  is  less  pronounced,  and  in  that  the  premonitory 
symptoms  are  more  marked.  As  Hart  has  reported  double  wrist*  and 
foot-drop,  with  diminished  reflexes  and  loss  of  motor  power,  it  is  probable 
that  trional  may  produce  a  peripheral  neuritis. 

In  acute  trional-poisoning  the  stomach  should  be  evacuated  ;  very 
dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  should  be  given  freely  by  the  mouth 
and  by  hypodermoclysis  ;  strychnine  and  cardiac  stimulants  used  hypo- 
derm  ically /r(£>  r^  nula.  In  chronic  poisoning  the  most  important  part  of 
the  treatment  is  the  free  administration  in  every  possible  way  of  a  one  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.* 

Beyond  the  kct  that  the  dominant  influence  of  trional  is  upon  the  cere- 


•  For  caaes  of  poisoning,  see  Vogel  {Berl.  Klin,  Woch,  1S99,  875) ;  also  Munth,  M^d. 
Wmh.,  xm.  928;  Colemati»  Med.  News,  igoo^  IxxviL  129;  Church,  Afnerican  AUd.,  1901, 
ii.  7*9;  Hart,  American  J^urn.  Med.  Sd^  1901,  cjuei. 
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brum,  we  have  little  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  acts. 
According  to  Haenel,*  the  rate  of  the  mental  hinction  is  distinctly  les- 
sened by  it,  and  continues  slow  for  some  time  after  the  sleep  period.  If 
it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  Egasse,*  that  in  animals  trional  sleep  is  at- 
tended by  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  reflexes,  it  probably  stimulates 
the  spinal  cord.  Kronfeld,*  as  the  result  of  sphygmomanometrical 
studies,  affirms  that  the  blood-pressure  b  always  lowered  during  sleep 
caused  by  trional,  the  fall  being  due,  in  his  belief,  to  depression  of  the 
vaso-motor  centres. 

Trional  may  be  given  in  hot  water  or  hot  milk  or  in  capsules.  Dose, 
ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.66  to  2  Gm.). 

Paraldehydum. — Paraldehyde,  U.  S.,  which  was  first  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Cervello,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a 
boiling  point  of  123.5**  C,  and  an  extremely  disagreeable  odor  and  taste. 

Local  Action. — Paraldehyde  is  locally  irritant,  and  is  likely,  when 
taken  in  large  doses,  to  disturb  the  stomach,  or  at  least  to  give  rise  to 
disagreeable  eructations. 

Absorption  and  Elimination. — ^Absorption  of  paraldehyde  commences 
at  once,  and  its  action  is  usually  manifested  in  a  few  minutes.  Its  elimi- 
nation begins  promptly,  but  is  carried  on  slowly,  so  that  the  breath  fre- 
quendy  reeks  of  it  for  hours  after  the  patient  has  awakened.  Its  chief 
channel  of  escape  is  probably  through  the  respiratory  organs,  but  it  has 
been  found  in  the  urine  by  Gordon  and  Raimann,  and  Raimann  also 
believes  that  it  escapes  to  some  extent  with  the  perspiration.  It  appears 
not  to  be  destroyed  in  the  system. 

Physiological  Action. — According  to  the  physiological  studies  of 
Cervello,  Provost,  and  Gordon,  the  injection  of  from  one-half  to  one  drachm 
of  paraldehyde  produces  in  the  rabbit  and  dog  loss  of  sensibility,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  deep  sleep  with  general  muscular  relaxation,  some  slow- 
ing of  the  breathing  and  of  the  rapidity  of  the  heart,  without,  however, 
distinct  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure.  After  very  large  doses  reflex 
excitability  is  abolished,  and  death  takes  place  through  respiratory  paral- 
ysis, the  cardiac  action  and  blood-pressure  long  resisting  the  action  of 
the  drug.  In  man  paraldehyde  produces  a  deep  sleep,  with,  if  the  dose 
have  been  large  enough,  loss  of  reflex  activity,  some  slowing  of  the  respi- 
ration and  pulse-rate,  and  slight  fall  in  the  temperature.  The  symptoms 
usually  pass  off  without  disagreeable  after-effects,  but  after  very  large 
doses  there  are  sometimes  malaise,  headache,  giddiness,  nausea,  or  even 
vomiting.     Usually  there  is  some  diuretic  action. 

Nervous  System. — Paraldehyde*  probably  produces  sleep  by  a  direct 
action  upon  the  cerebral  cells.  Bokai  and  Barcsi '  have  found  that  there 
is  marked  relaxation  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  but  this  is  probably  the 

•  Cappelli  and  Brugia*  have  also  noted  lessening  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  paraldehyde,  in  a  man  suffering  from  defect  of  the  skull. 
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result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  arrest  of  brain  function.  The  characteristic 
effect  of  the  drug  upon  muscular  action  is  depression,  which  is  probably 
of  spinal  origin,  though  this  has  not  been  absolutely  proved.  Bokai  and 
Barcsi  affirm  that  after  small  doses  there  is  a  period  of  heightened  re- 
flexes. 

CirculaUcn. — Upon  the  circulation  paraldehyde  has  very  littie  influ- 
ence, nor  is  the  blood  itself  affected  except  by  the  very  largest  doses. 
According  to  Henoque,  intravenous  injections  of  paraldehyde  in  the 
animal  are  followed  by  disappearance  of  the  absorption -band  in  the  yellow- 
green  of  the  spectrum  oxyhemoglobin. 

Ntdrition. — According  to  Dockendorff,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  is  somewhat  lessened  by  paraldehyde,  and  in  cases  of  chronic 
poisoning  in  man  the  elimination  of  phosphates  has  been  found  to  be  very 
low.  Haemoglobinuria  has  been  noticed  in  the  horse,  but  not  in  other 
animals  poisoned  with  paraldehyde. 

Toxicology. — Very  large  doses  of  paraldehyde  have  been  taken  with- 
out fatal  results,  although  death  is  alleged  to  have  been  produced  by  four 
ounces  (Drage*).  In  one  case  reponed  by  Rdmann,*  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred grains  produced  simply  deep  sleep  lasting  nineteen  hours,  without 
evil  result.  Probst*  reports  one  case  in  which  nine  hundred  grains  gave 
sleep  lasting  twenty-two  hours,  without  serious  symptoms  ;  and  another 
in  which  nearly  live  ounces  of  paraldehyde,  taken  within  thirty-six 
hourSi  produced  profound  coma,  marked  lividity,  excessive  muscular 
relaxation  and  vomiting,  slight  fall  of  temperature,  without  pronounced 
depression  either  of  the  heart's  action  or  of  the  blood -pressure,  and  without 
complete  loss  of  the  reflexes.  The  urine  at  first  was  in  no  way  abnormal ; 
later  it  contained  acetone.  On  the  second  day  mental  aberration  appeared 
and  continued,  and  on  the  fifth  day  distinct  tremors  appeared  :  by  the 
seventh  day  the  case  was  convalescent.  Although  chronic  poisoning  has 
frequendy  been  produced  by  paraldehyde,  we  know  of  no  recorded  fatal 
case.  Disturbances  of  the  digestion  are  common.  More  characteristic  is 
a  psychic  disturbance  somewhat  resembling  delirium  tremens  and  in 
many  cases  associated  with  tremors  and  muscular  weakness.  These 
symptoms  usually  subside  with  the  cessation  of  the  taking  of  the  drug. 
In  one  case'  thirty- five  grammes  were  taken  daily  for  a  year.  In  a  second 
case  ^  five  grammes  were  taken  daily  for  thirteen  years,  without  the  pro- 
duction of  any  symptoms.  In  the  experiments  of  Bokai  and  Barest  it 
was  found  possible  to  produce  in  the  animal,  by  the  continued  use  of  paral- 
dehyde, fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  of  the  heart-musde,  but  no 
such  result  has  been  noted  in  man.  In  some  cases  nasal  ulcers,  skin 
eruptions,  and  various  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  long  administration  of  the  drug. 

Paraldehyde  is  a  very  useful  hypnotic  in  the  numerous  cases  oi  mild 
insomnia,  such  as  is  seen  in  neurasthenia,  and  is  also  used  as  an  adjuvant 
to  other  remedies  in  deiirinm  tremens,  insanity^  and  the  more  serious 
forms  of  morbid  wakefulness  not  dependent  upon  pain, 
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Administration. — The  dose  of  paraldehyde  is  from  one*half  to  two 
drachms.  Its  unpleasant  taste  may  be  partially  hidden  by  the  use  of  the 
aromatic  oib. 


MINOR  HYPNOTICS. 

OUorHont^  Ac€tonchloroform^  or  Trichior  Tertiary  Bufy I  Alcohol,  is  a  white 
crystatline  compound  with  a  camphoraceous  odor  ;  very  soluble  in  strong  alcohol 
and  ether,  soluble  to  the  extent  of  about  one  per  cent  in  cold,  more  soluble  m 
boilings  water.* 

Physiological  AcriotJ.— In  proper  dose  chtoretone  causes  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals a  profound  sleep,  with  complete  and  prolonged  ansesthesia,  without  marked 
effect  upon  the  respiration  or  blood-pressure.  This  condition  may  be  continued  as 
long  as  four  days,  and  the  animal  wake  unharmed  ;  but  if  the  dcse  has  been  suffi- 
cient after  several  days  of  sleep  death  occurs  from  asphyxia.  According  to  E.  M. 
Houghton  and  T.  B.  Aldrich/  applied  locally  to  the  frog's  heart  it  sJows  the  rate 
and  produces  a  more  complete  systole,  and  has  no  action  upon  the  blood  itself^ 
Locally  applied  it  is  a  sensory  nerve  paralyzant.  Houghton  and  Aldrich  having^ 
failed  to  detect  it,  acetone,  or  chloroform  in  any  of  tl^e  excretions  of  the  poisoned 
animal,  believe  that  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  body, 

Therafeutics. — ^Chloretone  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  practical 
medicine»  but  appears  not  to  have  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  profession,  and  is 
not  employed  as  much  as  formerly,  Its  local  irritant  effect  greatly  interferes  with 
its  use  as  an  anaesthetic,  but  its  one  per  cent,  solution  is  distinctly  antiseptic  and 
sometimes  acts  well  upon  foul,  irritable  ulcen;  and  wounds.  It  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  doses  of  from  five  to  eight  grains  in  vomiiing:,  gastri£  cancer^  and  other 
painful  local  conditions  of  the  stomach.  As  an  hypnotic  it  has  been  used  in  ordinary 
insomnia,  diiirium  Irentens^  and  various  forms  of  insanify^  but  is  uncertain  in  its 
action,  According  to  Wharton  Sinkler,"  it  is  useful  in  epi/tpsy^  and  especially  ia 
p£ii£  tna/,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  three  times  a  day. 

We  know  of  no  deaths  reported  from  chloretone ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
taken  during  twenty-four  hours  ( W.  M.  Donald*)  caused  profound  sleep  lasting  for 
six  days,  without  any  untoward  symptoms  except  gastric  irritability.  The  pulse 
ranged  from  85  to  104,  and  the  bodily  temperature  fell  to  96*  F.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  sleep  the  patient  could  be  aroused  for  brief  conversation.! 

The  dose  of  chloretone  has  been  set  down  from  twelve  to  fifteen  grains  (0.8-1 
Gm. ),  but  we  have  exhibited  thirty  grains  in  the  twelve  hours  without  the  produc- 
tion of  any  symptoms  whatever  ]  and  Wade,*  who  has  used  the  drug  largely,  gave 
the  average  dose  as  from  thirty- five  to  fifty  grains. 

Labor aiory  Use.  —Chloretone  is  highly  commended  by  some  physiologists  for 
use  in  the  laboratory,  but  we  have  found  the  difficulty  of  administration,  growing 
out  of  its  insolubility,  to  interfere  seriously  with  its  practical  employment  When 
recovery  from  the  anesthetic  sleep  is  desired.  0.2  Gm.  per  kilo  body- weight  may 
be  given  ;  but  when,  as  in  class  demonstration,  it  is  intended  to  put  the  animal  to 
death,  much  larger  doses  may  be  administered  in  many  cases  without  interfering 
with  the  ejcperiment 

•  Chloretone  was  discovered  by  Willgerodt  in  1881,  and  suggested  us  a  substitute  for 
chloral  by  him  in  1S84.  Tn  1891  John  J.  Abel  begaa  to  experiment  with  it,  and  in  1894 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  bsi  a  practical  hypnotic  and  anaesthetic  for  the  physiolc^t 
(see  Sciince^  January,  iSgs)- 

Abel  states  that  Faust  has  found  that  urethan  and  chloretone  nibbed  together  make 
a  fluid*  The  physiological  properties  pf  tliis  substance  do  not  seem  to  have  been  investi- 
gated. 

t  According  to  Tmpens  {A.  I.  P.  7".,  1901,  viii.  77),  chlorctotie  is  a  much  more  danger- 
ous hypnotic  than  chloral^  the  ratio  of  the  somnifacient  to  the  fatal  dose  l>eing  only  as 
i;i7. 
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jEthyl  Car  bam  as.  U.  S.  Ethyl  Carbamaie,  Ur ethane.  Carbamic  Ether. — 
This  ester  of  carbamic  acid  occurs  in  ihe  fonn  of  odorless  colurnnar  crystals  or 
scales,  of  a  cooling;,  saline  taste,  soluble  in  less  than  one  part  of  water.  It  was 
originally  proposed  by  Schmiedeberg  "  as  an  hypnotic  which  acts  directly  upon  the 
cerebral  cortex,  depresses  the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  has  very  little 
influence  upon  the  circulation,  the  arterial  presstire  remaining  normal  even  during 
deep  narcosis.  Clinical  experience  has  shown  that  urethane  is  somewhat  uncertain 
in  its  action,  but  that  it  may  be  used,  sometimes  with  satisfactory  results,  as  an  hyp- 
notic and  also  as  an  anti-convulsant  in  puerperal  and  other  serious  eclampsia  as 
well  as  in  tetanus.  The  official  dose  of  it  is  fifteen  grains  (f  Gm,),  but  seventy- 
five  grains  have  been  taken  without  very  distinct  effects,  and  twice  the  official  dose 
may  be  given  without  danger. 

Amvlene  Hydrate,  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  odor,  soluble 
in  eight  parts  of  water,  was  brought  forward  in  1S85  by  Von  Mering  and  Thier- 
felder,"  and  is  said  by  its  discoverers  to  act  \'ery  much  like  chloral,  but  to  require 
double  the  dose.  Five  grammes  pf  amylene  hydrate  inhaled  by  a  man  produced 
profound  narcosis,  paralysis  of  the  extremities^  dilated  pupil,  abolishe<i  reflexes; 
slow,  deep,  irregular  respiration  ;  failing  pulse,  with  depression  of  the  temperature. 
The  drug  appears  to  differ  from  most  other  hypnotics  in  being  a  poison  both  to  the 
voluntary  and  cardiac  muscles.  The  assigned  dose  b  from  thirty  to  forty  minims 
(2^2.5  Cc). 

Amvlene  Chloral.  ZJorwnV?/,— This  drug,  fornied  by  the  union  of  chloral 
and  amylene  hydrate,  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid  with  a  camphor-Hke  odor,  insoluble 
in  water.  There  is  much  recorded  clinical  evidence  as  to  its  value  in  insomnia 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  pain.  It  has  been  largely  employed 
in  insane  asylums,  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  has  no  disagreeable  aiter-efFects ;  that 
it  is  not  depressant  to  the  heart,  and  may  be  used  in  cardiac  insomnia ;  and  that 
when  continuously  exhibited  it  does  not  produce  chronic  poisoning.  Its  action  is 
prompt,  but  somewhat  fugacious,  and  patients  rapidly  become  accustomed  to  its 
use.  Dose^  from  ten  grains  to  one  drachm  ( 1-4  Gm. )  in  capsules  or  dropped  in 
cold  water. 

Methvlal,  brought  forward  by  Personali,  is  said  by  Motrokhin,  when  inhaled 
by  man  in  doses  of  two  ounces,  to  produce  sleep  with  loss  of  sensibility,  without 
any  effect  upon  the  heart.  Popoff,  however,  affirms  that  it  acts  directly  upon  the 
cardiac  muscle.  It  is  so  rapidly  absorbed  and  eliminated  that  it  should  probably 
be  considered  an  anaesthetic  rather  than  an  hypnotic,  and  it  is  said  that  it  very 
rapidly  loses  its  power  over  patients.     Dose,  from  one  to  two  drachms  (4-8  Gnu). 

Hedonal  ( Methyl-prapyl-carbinol'ureikane). — This  occurs  in  colorless  crystals, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  of  a  disagreeable  somewhat  menthol -I  ike  taste, 
which  are  believed  to  spht  up  in  the  system  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and 
urea.  It  has  been  brought  for^vard  as  an  hypnotic,  which  in  severe  cases  of  insmn- 
nia  or  when  the  patient  is  kept  awake  by  pain^  is  of  little  service,  but  is  valuable  in 
mild  cases  on  account  of  having  no  disagreeable  after-effects.  No  cases  of  poisoning 
by  it  have  been  rep<irted,  and  so  far  its  prolonged  use  has  not  been  followed  by 
disagreeable  symptoms.  It  is  not  known  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  circulation, 
and,  resembling  trional  in  its  action,  has  been  especially  commended  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  that  drug.  Probably  owing  to  the  fonnation  of  urea,  it  sometimes  acts  as  a 
diuretic,  and,  according  to  de  Moor,  this  action  is  much  increased  by  its  adminis- 
tradon  in  solution.  Dose,  from  fifteen  to  forty- five  grains  (1^3  Gm. ),  preferably 
administered  in  capsules  half  an  hour  before  the  desired  effect. 

IsopRAL  (  Trieklmisopropylalkohol^. — This  substance,  which  has  been  proposed 
as  an  hypnotic,  occurs  in  microscopic  prisms,  melting  at  49*"  C,  readily  soluble  in 
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water,  alcoho],  or  ether,  readily  subttming,  and  having  a  camphor-like  odor  and 
aromatic  taste.  According  to  Impens/*  it  is  readily  absorbed  through  the  skin,  tlie 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the  digestive  tract,  its  effects  when  taken  internally^  being 
manifested  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  It  is  said  also  that  a  stream  of  air  directed 
over  warmed  isopral  will  produce  marked  narcosis  in  the  lower  animals  in  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  It  is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  chiefly  as  a  glycuronic  add 
compound,  Irichlorisopropyigivfuromc  acidt  although  it  is  believed  also  to  escape 
to  some  extent  through  the  respiratory  tract.  According  to  Impens,  in  proportion 
to  its  narcotic  influence  it  is  only  half  as  poisonous  to  the  lower  animals  as  is  choral. 
The  dose  for  man  does  not  seem  to  have  been  determined.  In  the  dog  the  smallest 
dose  certain  to  produce  sleep  is  said  to  be  0.09^  gramme  per  kilogmmme^  0.6 
gramme  being  the  lethal  dose. 

Veronal  {^Di-eihyi-fHalQuyi-urea), — ^This  drug  occurs  in  odorless,  colorfess, 
slightly  bitter  crj'stals,  soluble  in  one  hundred  and  forty-five  parts  of  water  at  68*  F. 

Originally  brought  forward  by  E.  Fischer  and  J.  von  Mering^*  as  an  hjpnotic, 
veronal  has  been  tested  by  various  clinicians  in  all  forms  of  insomnia,  with  reports 
which  are  very  favorable.  It  has  been  found  by  Mendel  and  Kron  and  by  Weber  * 
to  be  especially  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  insomnia  with  motor  excitement  or 
active  hallucinations,  also  in  depressive  insanity ;  contrary  to  the  statements  of  some 
clinicians,  Mendel  and  Kron  deny  its  value  as  an  anti neuralgic.  Concerning  its 
general  physiological  action  we  have  little  knowledge,  but  C.  Trail tmann  "  affirms 
as  the  result  of  experimental  studies  that  it  lessens  nitrogenous  elimination.  \'arious 
authorities  assert  that  it  leaves  no  after-eflfects ;  but  Jolly,  Rosenfeld,  and  Wiirth 
have  noticed  after  its  taking,  malaise,  headache  and  giddiness,  and  even  disturb- 
ances of  speech,  chiefly  when  it  has  been  given  in  ver>'  large  doses. 

Originally  recommended  in  dos^  of  half  a  gramme,  veronal  has  been  ^ven  prac- 
tically up  to  one  and  a  half  grammes,  but  has  been  reported  by  various  observers 
as  efficient  in  much  less  amount ;  so  that  at  present  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.6-1 
Gm.)  may  be  considered  as  its  dose.f 

HvPNONE  or  AcETOPHENONE,  Originally  suggested  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz^ 
according  to  various  authorities,  acts  more  powerfully  as  a  paralyzant  than  as  an 
hypnotiCj  and  has  been  condemned  by  a  large  number  of  clinicians.  The  maximum 
dose  given  by  Rey,  without^  however,  the  production  of  sleep,  was  sixty  drops,  or 
twenty-three  grains  (1.5  Gm.). 

ChloralFormamidum.  U.  S. — ^Under  the  names  of  chloraiamid^  chhral/arm- 
amidt  a  compound  of  chloral  and  formamid  has  beeti  used  as  An  hypnotic  and 
has  been  made  official.  It  is  a  slightly  bitter  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  twenty 
parts  of  water  and  one  and  a  half  parts  of  strong  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot 
water,  but  its  solution  in  cold  water  is  moderately  permanent ;  it  is  rapidly  decom- 
posed by  alkalies.  In  the  lower  animals,  chloralamid  produces  lethargy,  narcosis, 
sleep,  and,  finally,  if  it  has  been  taken  in  sufficient  amount,  death  from  failure  of 
respiration.  According  to  1-anggaard,*  in  the  rabbit  the  sleep  is  accompanied  by 
pronounced  decrease  in  the  amount  of  air  drawn  in  and  out  of  the  lungs  and  pro- 
nounced lessening  of  the  blood-pressure.  These  results,  however,  are  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  those  of  other  observers.  Otto  Halasz  ■  found  the  blood*pressure 
very  slightly  affected.  Von  Mering  and  Zuntz  have  shown  that  the  fall  in  the  air 
movements  of  respiration  obtained  by  Langgaard  was  not  greater  than  that  which 
results  from  sleep,  and  also  obtained  deep  sleep  and  even  complete  anaesthesia  in 
the  rabbit  without  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure. 


•  For  references,  see  D,  IK  Af ,  1903,  pp.  SoS,  726. 

t  See  S.  Jb„  Bd.  cclxxviii.,  cclxjtix,  for  abstracts  of  the  literature  lo  date  ;  also  Tker, 
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In  A  series  of  experiments  made  by  David  Cema  and  H.  Q  Wood  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  University,  it  was  found  that  the  influence  of  chloralamid  upon  the 
circulation  is  very  feeble,  only  the  largest  toxic  dose  lowering  the  arterial  pressure 
at  all.  In  the  dog  the  respirations  were  always  enormously  hurried  by  the  drug, 
although  no  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  absolute  amount  of  air  moved. 
The  action  of  the  dntg;  upon  the  spinal  cord  was  also  very  feeble,  and  no  perceptible 
influence  was  shown  upon  the  nerves  and  muscles  ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  cerebral 
cortex  was  very  pronounced. 

Therapeutics, — Chloralamid  is  a  rather  slowly  acting  and  uncertain  hypnotic, 
which  usually  does  not  cause  any  unpleasant  after-effects,  but  sometimes  produces 
confusion,  giddiness,  and  headache.  It  has  been  especially  recommended  by  Hage- 
mann  and  HCifler  ^  for  the  relief  of  cardiac  asthma.  Our  knowledge  of  its  physlo- 
logicaj  action  seems  to  show  that  the  assertions  of  various  clinicians,  that  it  is  better 
borne  than  chloral  in  cases  where  there  is  cardiac  weakness,  have  a  foundation  in 
fact.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  grains  {1.9-3.2  Gm. ),  admin- 
istered in  watery  solutions  or  capsules  half  an  hour  before  the  expected  time  of  steep, 

Chloralose  occurs  in  small  crystals,  having  a  very  bitter  and  disagreeable 
but  not  acrid  taste.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  hot  water,  slightly  so  in  cold  water.  It 
was  first  brought  forward  as  a  remedial  agent  by  Hanriot  and  Richet,'  who  state 
that  five  grammes  of  it  will  produce  in  a  dog  of  ten  kilogrammes^  weight  symptoms  of 
intoxication  followed  by  a  most  profound  sleep  in  which  all  sensibility  is  lost,  although 
the  reflex  activities  are  greater  than  normal  ;  that  upon  the  circulation  it  has  but 
little  power,  the  arterial  pressure,  even  when  there  is  profound  unconsciousness, 
tieing  scarcely  affected  ;  that  during  the  unconsciousness  not  only  is  the  motor  side 
of  the  spinal  cord  more  active  than  normal,  but  the  cerebral  cortex  is  excessively 
excitable,  the  animals  experimented  upon  offering  a  strong  contrast  with  chloral- 
iied  dogs,  in  which  the  cerebral  cortex  is  almost  devoid  of  responding  power.  The 
statements  of  its  discoverers,  that,  taken  in  doses  of  five  grains,  it  would  produce 
in  man  a  profound  sleep  lasting  for  many  hours,  and  not  followed  by  unpleasant 
after-effects,  have  not  t>een  sustained.  Its  action  is  very  variable  ;  the  dose  of  ten 
grains  will  lu  many  cases  produce  no  effect,  and  yet  in  other  cases  has  caused  com- 
plete unconsciousness  with  marked  cyanosis  and  slowing  t)f  the  pulse.  Its  thera- 
peutic influence  has  frequently  been  attended  by  very  unpleasant  symptoms,  such  as 
tremors,  partial  or  general  paralysis,  great  slowing  of  the  pulse  and  cardiac  depres- 
sion, involuntary  discharge  of  urine  during  sleep,  excessive  vomiting,  and  delirious 
intoxication.  In  our  experience,  although  occasionally  useful,  the  drug  has  not 
proved  generally  satisfactory.     Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains  {0.1-0,6$  Gm.).* 

BtrrvL'CH LORAL  Hydrate.— This  substance,  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas  upon  aldehyde,  crj'stallixes  in  small,  glittering  tables,  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
water,  and  when  in  solution  breaks  up  in  the  presence  of  an  alkalt  into  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  formate^  and  bichlorallylene.  Under  the  name  of  crottm'Chi&rai, 
it  was  introduced  into  practical  medicine  by  Oscar  Liebreich,*  because  he  found 
that,  whilst  acting  in  general  like  chloral,  it  depressed  less  powerfully  the  pulse  and 
respiration,  and  especially  afl"ected  the  trigeminal  nerve,  lessening  its  sensibility 
before  the  appearance  of  narcosis,  a  drachm  of  it  producing  complete  anaesthesia  of 
the  head  and  eyeballs.  According  to  Liebreich,  toxic  doses  produce  deep  sleep, 
trigeminal  anaesthesia,  and  arrest  of  respiration,  the  circulation  being  maintained 
with  great  tenacit>'.  These  assertions  of  Liebreich  have  not,  however,  been  sus^ 
tained.  J.  von  Mering  found  that  the  cornea  remained  sensitive  Until  respiration 
was  reduced  to  half  its  norma!  rate ;  that  in  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits  the  drug,  in 
small  or  in  large  dose,  lesserted  the  blood-pressure,  and  when  brought  in  concen- 
trated form  in  contact  with  the  heart,  arrested  its  movements.    These  results  have 

•See  Srii.  Mid.  Joum.,  1893,  il.  For  cases  of  unpleasant  action,  sec  S^hwndtt 
/akrif.,  ccxlv. ;  flUo  J!?ftnte  Neur^log.,  1894^  il. 
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been  confirmed  by  E.  Lahousse '^  and  H.  Mindel  Schmidt,"  so  that  it  is  ver>' difficult 
to  percei%'e  wherein  the  action  of  croton-chloral  practicalliy  differs  irom  that  of  chloral, 
Croton-chloral  was  asserttd  by  Liebreich  to  be  \'ery  powerful  in  relieving  »e»- 
raffia,  tie  douiaureux,  and  otlier  painful  ai!ections  of  the  tngeminus,  and  consider- 
able svipport  has  been  given  by  clinicians  to  his  statement.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  drug  has  failed  to  sustain  itself,  and  is  at  present  but  little  used :  tliat  it  has 
any  greater  effect  than  chloral  U  ver>'  doubtful.  It  is  usually  administered  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32-1.3  Cm, ),  in  syrup.  The  safest  plan  is  to  give 
five  graios  every  half-hour  until  thirty  grains  have  been  taken  or  relief  afforded, 
Liebreich  uses  it  according  to  the  following  formula  :  butyl-chloral  hydrate,  five  to 
ten  parts ;  glycerin,  twenty  parts ;  distilled  water,  one  hundred  and  thirty  parts. 
Dc»se,  half  an  ounce,  fol!owed  in  five  minutes  by  a  second,  and  len  minutes  later  by 
a  third  unless  relief  is  aSorded. 
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FAMILY  IV.— DELIRIFACIENTS. 


In  the  present  group  are  considered  medicines  whose  preparations, 
when  taken  into  the  system,  cause  marked  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  act 
upon  the  cerebral  nerve-cells  so  as  to  produce  delirium. 

BELLADONNA  FOLIA— BELLADONNA  LEAF.  U.S. 
BELLADONNA  RADIX— BELLADONNA  ROOT.  U.  S. 

The  leaves  and  root  of  Atropa  Belladonna,  an  herbaceous  perennial, 
a  native  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  attaining  a  height 
of  some  three  feet.  The  dried  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  on  a  short  foot- 
stalk ;  they  have  a  faint  narcotic  odor,  and  a  sweetish,  sub-acrid,  slightly 
nauseous  taste.  The  dried  cylindrical  branched  root  is  from  one  to 
several  inches  in  diameter,  much  longer,  fibrous,  externally  reddish 
blown,  internally  whitish,  almost  odorless,  with  a  very  feeble  sweetish 
taste. 

The  dominant  alkaloids  of  belladonna  are  hyoscyamine  and  atropine, 
belladonnine  and  other  alkaloids,  whose  isolation  from  it  has  been  alleged, 
being  either  present  in  exceedingly  minute  quantities  or  derivatives  from 
the  more  important  alkaloids.  There  is  even  much  reason  for  believing 
that  atropine  itself  is  a  secondary  product  derived  from  hyoscyamine, 
chiefly  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  toxic  effects  and  the 
therapeutic  uses  of  belladonna  are  those  of  atropine,  which  alkaloid  should 
always  be  preferred  to  the  cruder  preparations  of  the  drug  when  a  distinct 
physiological  effect  is  desired. 

ATROPINA.     U.  S. 

Atropine*  occurs  in  silky  prismatic  and  acicular,  often  aggregated, 
crystals,  of  a  bitter,  burning  taste,  without  odor,  practically  insoluble  in 
water,  and  therefore  always  used  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  the  root,  and,  according  to  M.  Lefort,*  in  that  of  young  plants. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Action. — Elimination. — Atropine  is 
not  irritant,  but  when  locally  applied  in  sufficient  concentration  is  probably 
paralyzant  to  most  of  the  higher  forms  of  protoplasm,  overpowering  the 
capillary  walls,  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  and  even  muscular  and 
glandular  cell-action.  A.  Zeller '  has  found  that  a  one  per  cent  solution 
of  atropine  brought  in  contact  with  the  blood,  outside  of  the  body,  checks 
the  movements  of  the  corpuscles. 

Atropine  is  absorbed  with  great  rapidity  from  the  primae  viae  and 
slowly  but  certainly  through  the  skin.  It  is  eliminated  in  great  part  or 
altogether  unchanged,  chemists  having  failed  to  find  in  any  secretion  the 

•  For  the  relations  of  atropine  to  other  mydriatic  alkaloids,  sec  Htoscinb,  page  187. 
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natural  decomposition  product,  ecgonin,  and  Wiechowski  having  re- 
covered, on  an  average,  thirty-three  jjer  cent,  of  the  injected  atroph>e  from 
the  urine.  It  has  been  found  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  poisoned  individual, 
and  S.  Fubini  and  O.  Bonanni '  have  detected  it  in  the  milk,  but  it  chiefly 
escapes  by  the  kidneys  ;  hence  poisoning  may  often  be  diagnosed  by 
dropping  the  urine  of  the  patient  in  the  eye  of  a  cat  or  other  domestic  ani- 
mal, when  mydriasis  will  be  produced.* 

Gentrai  AcHmi. — Usually  the  only  symptom  induced  in  man  by  the 
smallest  physiologicul  dose  of  atropine  (one- hundredth  to  one-sixtieth 
of  a  grain)  is  dryness  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  and  possibly  some  dis- 
order of  vision.  When  larger  amounts  are  given^  this  dryness  is  more 
intense,  and  is  associated  with  redness  of  the  fauces,  dilated  pupils,  dis^ 
ordered  vision,  and  possibly  diplopia.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  at  first 
rendered  less  frequent,  but  this  decrease  is  very  transient,  and  certainly 
in  many  cases  cannot  be  demonstrated  at  all.  After  a  toxic  dose  of  the 
alkaloid,  often  from  the  first,  certainly  always  in  a  short  time,  the  heart's 
beats  become  excessively  rapid,  the  pulse  rising  to  120,  or  even  160  ;  and 
in  a  little  while  a  peculiar  bright  red  flush  appears  on  the  face  and  neck, 
and  may  spread  over  the  whole  body.  This  erythema  resembles  the  rash 
of  scarlet  fever,  but  lacks  punctation,  and  is  usually  not  followed  by  des- 
quamation. Early  in  atropine-poisoning  there  may  be  forcible  expulsion 
of  urine,  and  even  erections  of  the  penis  ;  later  there  is  urinary  retentton. 
With  the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  intellection  may  remain  perfect ; 
but  there  is  generally  some  lightness  of  head,  giddiness,  and  confusion 
of  thought,  as  well  as  a  staggering  gait  and  resdessness.  Occasionally, 
even  medicinal  doses  cause  spectral  illusions.  Drowsiness  is  not  a 
usual  or  at  all  characteristic  symptom.  When  the  dose  has  been  suffi- 
cient there  develops  a  peculiar  talkative,  wakeful  delirium,  in  which 
the  patient  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  engrossed  by  spectres  and 
visions  which  throng  him,  and  completely  oblivious  to  the  surrounding 
reaHties.  Thus,  we  have  seen  a  lady  remain  for  a  long  time  stooping 
and  holding  fast  to  the  bed-post,  to  which  she  talked  in  the  most  voluble 
manner,  as  though  it  were  an  intelligent,  living  entity;  Sometimes  this 
delirium  is  wild,  and  the  patient  almost  uncontrollably  violent.  After 
a  time,  sleep  may  come  on,  and  on  waking  complete  consciousness 
may  be  regained,  or  the  symptoms  may  gradually  subside.  Lividity 
of  the  face  and  evident  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  are  not  seen 
in  atropine-poisoning,  except  in  the  stage  of  imminent  peril.  When 
an  enormous  dose  of  the  alkaloid  has  been  taken  a  fatal  stupor  with  mus- 
cular relaxation  may  develop  almost  at  once  ;  or  severe  convulsions 
may  appear  and  persist,  with  or  without  furious  maniacal  delirium. 
Probably >  however,  in  all  fatal  cases  stupor  and  muscular  paralysis 
finally  develop  \  and  although  there  is  marked  failure  of  the  circula- 
tion, the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  asphyxia,  produced  by  depression 


♦  For  a  cheitiico-ptiysiological  study  of  t rapine  and  other  derivaUves  from  atropjue. 
Archil*/.  Ex'pcr.  Pathol,  u.  Pharm,^  v.  403. 
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both  of  the  respiratory  nerve-centres  and  of  the  respiratory  nerve-trunks. 
Congestion  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  membranes,  and  even  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  cord,  may  be  found  after  death,  and,  according 
to  M.  Lemattre,*  congestion  of  the  retina  is  an  almost  characteristic 
lesion. 

Upon  the  lower  animals  belladonna  to  a  great  extent  acts  as  upon 
man,  although  its  influence  is  much  less  powerful  in  them,  and  very  much 
larger  doses  are  required.  Seeming  differences  of  action  are  in  most 
cases  simply  apparent,  not  real. 

In  the  dog,  as  in  man,  the  pulse-rate  is  very  greatly  increased  by  atropine, 
while  in  the  rabbit  it  is  not.  As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  rise  of  the  pulse-rate 
cauMcd  by  atropine  is  largely  due  to  paralysis  of  the  par  vagum.  Atropine  paralyzes 
the  par  vagum  in  the  rabbit  as  much  as  in  the  dog,  but  in  the  domestic  rabbit 
pneumogastric  paralysis,  by  section  or  otherwise,  is  never  followed  by  a  rise  of  the 
pulse-rate  at  all  comparable  to  that  seen  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  dog. 
Evidently  the  action  of  the  drug  is  identical  in  the  two  cases,  although  the  symptoms 
ore  difTerent.  In  their  sensitiveness  to  atropine  animals  differ  very  much,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  herbivora  are  less  susceptible  than  camivora.  Thus,  the  rabbit 
may  be  fed  for  days  entirely  upon  belladonna-leaves  without  injury,  and  many 
grains  of  atropine  are  necessary  to  kill  him.  Pigeons  we  have  found  will  often  re- 
cover after  the  hypodermic  injection  of  two  grains  of  atropine,  and,  according  to 
F^r^,  X.75  grammes  taken  by  the  mouth  will  not  kill  a  hen  of  2.9  kilogranunes' 
weight.  A  ver>'  curious  fact,  which  we  have  repeatedly  verified,  is  that  the  pupils 
in  pigeons  cannot  be  dilated  by  the  use  of  belladonna.  According  to  Richet,  the 
monkey  offers  an  extraordinary  resistance  to  the  action  of  atropine. 

Circulatory  System. — Atropine  may  cause  a  primary  slowing  of  the 
pulse  (very  brief  and  only  to  be  occasionally  demonstrated),  followed  by 
nn  extraordinarily  rapid  pulse,  with  a  very  great  rise  in  the  arterial  press- 
urr  ;  followed  uflor  ;i  time,  if  the  dose  have  been  sufficient,  by  a  progres- 
sive lowtriny;  of  pressure  until  death  is  reached,  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse 
hv\\\\*  maintained  until  the  end. 

As  in  atropini/ed  animals  neither  section  nor  galvanization  of  the  vagi 
alleets  \\\v  pulse-rate,  the  increase  of  the  pulse-rate  must  be  largely  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  trunk  or  of  the  peripheral  endings  of  the  vagi.  The 
primary  lall  of  the  pulse,  in  accordance  with  the  experiments  of  Bezold 
and  lUtu'baum,*  is  ilue  to  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  cardiac  centre  ; 
these  observers  ha\'inij-  found  that  when  atropine  is  injected  into  the 
caiotid  so  as  to  reach  tlie  pneumog-astric  centres  before  the  pneumogastric 
nei  ve  endinvis,  tlune  is  instantaneously  a  great  fall  in  the  rate  of  the  heart's 
IkMl.  0{  voinse,  in  tlu*  fully  atropinized  animal  any  effect  of  the  drug 
\jpon  the  inhilntoiy  centres  is  masked  by  the  inability  of  the  paralyzed 
vaj»i  to  cany  impulsts  from  the  centre,  and.  in  fact,  only  in  especial  cases 
is  the  prin\ary  slowing  manifest t\i.t 


t  S*v  .N.;.V,  '»  ;t.  •;ji\-»,i';, .».  I  ~.\N  Miulu"'.'.  Kt^  n.  .uui  Mort.^house  found  it  in  about 
»\uc  tJuj\l  xxt  tho  ^.\Nrs  .\tToi  l.\i)io  h\tvv*cTnv.o  i;vtv::o:'.<.  l\i  Costa  in  a  lar^e  proportion 
\.\»»r»     *.-x»\-     V,,:"   XI  .  .luh.  iJ^5\  ,\tul  M;sc>  M.irx  l\::r..im  :r.  some  ca<Jes  (-V«£'  Vork 
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By  large  doses  of  atropine  both  the  batrachian  and  mammalian  heart 
are  depressed  and  arrested  in  diastole,  out  of  which  they  cannot  be  aroused 
by  stfinulation  ;  and  Bezold  and  Bloebaum  have  found  that  after  section 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  vagi  full  doses  of  atropine  lessen  at  once  the 
arterial  pressure.  It  is  therefore  ^tablished  that  overwhelming  doses  of 
atropine  act  as  a  direct  paralyzant  upon  the  heart -muscle. 

The  question  as  to  the  effect  of  small  doses  has  been  much  debated, 
but  probably  very  minute  quantities  exert  a  feeble,  stimulating  influence 
upon  the  mammalian  heart  ;*  thus,  Ramson  discovered  that  atropine 
causes  in  the  heart  of  the  octopus  excitation  of  the  muscular  fibre  :  O. 
Langendorff*  found  that  when  the  cut-off  apex  of  the  frog's  heart  was 
touched  with  a  minute  quantity  of  atropine  it  immediately  commenced  to 
beat ;  f  and  G.  Beyer  "^  noticed  that  the  ventricles  of  the  isolated  terrapin's 
heart  are  stimulated  by  minute  quantities  of  the  alkaloid,  although  they 
are  arrested  in  diastole  by  larger  amounts.  This  action  of  the  drug  upon 
the  heart-muscle  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  increased  pulse-rate  which 
has  been  noted  as  occurring  when  atropine  is  given  after  division  of  the 
vagi,  although  it  is  possible  that  this  increase  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
accelerators-  J 

The  recorded  evidence  obtained  by  the  direct  obserx^ation  §  of  the  capil- 
laries under  the  microscope  during  poisoning  of  frogs  by  atropine  is, 
on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  the  view  that  minute  doses  of  atropine  cause 
contractions  of  the  vessels  ;  but  much  more  decisive  proof  is  to  be 
obtained  as  to  the  effect  of  atropine  upon  the  vaso-motor  system  by  a 
study  of  the  arterial  pressure.  It  was  first  proved  that  the  alkaloid  is 
powerless  to  produce  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  after  separation  of  the 
i-aso-motor  centres,  by  high-up  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  from  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  body,  by  Bezold  and  Bloebaum,  whose  statements  were  con- 
firmed in  1873  by  H.  C  Wood.*  Further,  Bezold  and  Bloebaum  have 
found  that  when  a  small  dose  of  atropine  is  injected  into  the  carotid  artery, 
— tliat  is,  into  the  vaso-motor  centres >^ — there  is  an  instantaneous  rise  of 
pressure.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  great  rise 


•  Hflmack  {Arckivf,  Ex-per,  I^ihcL  Pharm.,  ii.  32S)  finds  that  the  minutest  dose  qf 
atropine  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  after  stimulation  of  its  inhibitory 
centres  by  muscarine  and  consequent  slowing  of  its  beat. 

t  The  reports  as  to  the  action  upon  the  rate  of  the  frogs  heart  are  somewhat  at  variance, 
Bowditch  and  LucianI  having  noted  an  increase,  Gnauck*  a  lessening,  in  the  cardiac  pul- 
sations i  Verkd^ndl.  Physiaiog.  Gesellsch,  zu  Berlin,  jS8i).  H.  Schapiro  states  that  thb 
variance  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  which  he  has  discovered^  that  whereas  at  high  tern- 
perature  (15"  C)  the  pulsations  are  diminished,  at  low  temperature  (j"  C.)  they  are 
increased. 

X  See  Unitferiity  Med.  3fa£aiine,  May,  189 1. 

\  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  may  he  found  in  the  tenth  edition  of  this  book.  It 
is  omitted  here  because  we  do  not  thinic  that  evidence  of  this  character  is  of  much  im- 
portance. The  contraction  of  the  capillaries  by  a  local  application  may  be  the  result  of 
mechanicat  or  other  irritation.  Moreover,  the  alterations  in  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  are 
so  slight,  and  are  so  apt  to  occur  from  other  causes  than  the  drug  given,  as  to  leave 
great  play  for  the  imagination  of  the  observer, — a  source  of  fallacy  whuse  importance  is 
indicated  by  the  ever* varying  results  obtained  by  the  different  investigators. 
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of  arterial  pressure  produced  by  atropine  is  a  stimulating  influence  upon 
the  \^aso- motor  centres. 

The  final  fall  of  blood-pressure  in  atropine-poisoning  is  due  to  its  de- 
pressing influence  upon  the  heart-muscle  and  upon  the  muscles  in  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries.  The  local  appUcalion  of  the  alkaloid  to  the  web 
of  the  frog' s  foot  is  soon  followed  by  a  complete  paralytic  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  ;  further,  Bezold  and  Bloebaum  have  found  that  in  atropine- 
poisoning  the  arterial  muscular  coats  finally  lose  their  irritability,  but  that, 
so  long  as  they  retain  it*  galvanic  stimulation  of  a  sympathetic  nerv^edo^ 
not  fail  to  induce  contraction  in  the  tributary  vessels. 

Cerebrum. — The  delirium  which  is  so  characteristic  of  atropine-poison- 
ing shows  that  it  has  especial  relations  with  the  cerebral  cortex.  Alber- 
toni*  finds  that  neither  the  single  large  dose  nor  the  repeated  continu* 
ous  dose  has  any  power  in  preventing  the  epileptic  seizure  resulting 
in  dogs  from  the  stimulation  of  the  motor  zone  of  the  cortex  :  enor- 
mous toxic  doses  seem  only  to  render  the  response  slower  and  less  vivid. 
The  influence  of  atropine  upon  the  psycho -mo  tor  centres  would»  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  slight.  It  should  be  noted  that  atropine  is  not  in  a 
proper  sense  hypnotic,  the  stupor  which  it  produces  being  due  to  an 
overwhelming  of  the  cerebral  cortical  centres,  and  not  being  preceded  by 
sleep. 

Motor  Nerves. — The  original  discoveries  of  S.  Botkin/"  that  tying  the 
vessels  of  a  frog's  leg,  so  as  to  shut  off  access  of  atropine  to  the  nerve, 
interferes  with  the  development  of  paralysis  during  the  poisoning  in  such 
leg,  and  that  the  nerves  after  death  from  atropine-poisoning  have  in  the 
frog  largely  lost  their  power  of  responding  to  galvanic  currents,  have  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  Lemattre,  by  Bezold  and  Bloebaum  {loc.  cU.^ 
20),  by  Meuriotj"  by  Eraser,  and  others.  Although  in  mammals  a 
notable  amount  of  functional  power  is  retained  by  the  motor  nerve  up  to 
death  from  atropine,  yet  it  is  demonstrated  that  atropine  is  a  distinct 
depressant  to  the  motor  nerves,  both  in  the  higher  and  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  and,  according  to  Bezold  and  Bloebaum,  both  the  ner\^€- trunks 
and  the  peripheral  intra  muscular  nerve- en  dings  are  affected.  All  experi- 
menters agree  that  no  stage  of  super- excitability  preceding  that  of  depres- 
sion can  be  discovered. 

Sensory  Nerves. — The  action  of  atropine  upon  the  sensory  nerves  is 
similar  to  its  influence  upon  the  motor  nerves,  although  less  powerful.* 
S.  Botkin  found  that  if  in  the  atropinized  frog  the  nerve  of  one  leg  had 
been  protected  from  the  poison  by  tying  the  artery,  irritation  of  the  foot 
of  the  non-protected  leg  at  a  time  when  that  leg  was  completely  paralyzed 
would  cause  spasm  in  the  opposite  limb  whose  motor  nerve  was  pro- 
tected ;  yet  later  in  the  poisoning,  although  irritation  of  the  foot  of  the 
protected  leg  would  cause  movement  in  that  leg,  no  irritation  of  the  op- 


•  For  objections  to  Miss  Mn.ry  Putn urn's  paper  (  A".  K  M^d.  Rte.,  i873>,  wliich  would^ 
indicate  that  the  sensitive  nerves  are  especially  affected  by  atropine,  see  tenth  edittofi  of 
this  treatise. 
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posite  poisoned  foot  was  able  to  induce  response,  showing  that  at  first  the 
sensory  nerve  was  Intact'  in  the  paralyzed  leg,  but  that  it  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  poison. 

Meuriot  found  that  if  a  frogf  be  bound  tightly  around  the  body  so  as 
to  interrupt  the  circulation,  and  then  be  poisoned  by  atropine  in  the  front 
part  oJ  its  body,  at  first  irritations  in  any  part  will  g^ive  rise  to  general 
spasms,  but  after  a  time  in  order  to  get  any  movements  of  the  hind  legs 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  an  irritant  to  them.  Again,  the  hinder  parts  of  a 
frog  were  so  bound  by  ligatures  as  to  cut  ofT  on  the  one  side  all  commu* 
ni cation  except  by  the  nerves,  and  on  the  other  to  leave  free  the  nerve 
and  the  vessels.  A  large  injection  of  atropine  was  then  given,  and  when 
the  moment  came  that  irritation  of  the  periphery  of  the  leg  whose  circu- 
lation was  free  wouid  no  longer  cause  reflex  spasms,  the  artery  of  this  leg 
also  was  tied,  so  that  both  legs,  the  one  atropinized,  the  other  noti  were 
oow  connected  with  the  body  of  the  frog  only  by  their  nerves.  Strych- 
nine was  given  hypodermically,  and  it  was  found  that,  while  irritation  of 
the  atropinized  leg  had  no  effect,  stimulation  of  the  non-atropinized  leg 
gave  rise  to  general  convulsions.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  influence 
of  atropine  upon  the  sensory  nerve  is  feeble  ;  for,  although  Botkin  con- 
6mted  the  experiments  of  Bezold  and  Bloebaum,  he  found  that  immersion 
of  a  sciatic  nerve  for  some  little  time  in  a  two  and  a  half  percent-  solution 
of  the  alkaloid  did  not,  in  the  strychnized  frog,  prevent  the  nerve  trans- 
mitting the  impulse,  since  irritation  of  the  foot  would  produce  general 
convulsions. 

Spina/  Ci?rd, — Thomas  R»  Fraser"  discovered  in  1869  that  if  a  frog 
receive  an  injection  of  about  one*thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  atropine, 
a  condition  of  perfect  paralysis  and  abolition  of  reflex  action  comes  on 
after  a  time,  and  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  tet- 
anoid stage,  with  violent  convulsions  of  spinal  origin  and  excessive  excita- 
bility of  the  reflex  centres.  For  reasons  given  in  full  in  the  tenth  edition 
of  this  treatise,  Fraser  came  to  the  conclusion  that  atropine  stimulates  the 
spinal  cord,  and  that  during  the  paralytic  stage  of  the  poisoning  this  con- 
dition of  the  cord  is  masked  by  the  paralyzed  slate  of  the  efferent  nerves. 
This  conclusion,  however,  has  been  disproved  by  Ringer  and  Murrell, 
who  found  that  tying  an  artery  so  as  to  protect  the  nerve-trunks  from  the 
poison  did  not  hasten  the  development  of  the  tetanus  ;  and  also  showed 
that  in  some  poisoned  frogs  voluntary  and  reflex  action  return  before  the 
supervention  of  the  tetanus.  It  is  evident  that  both  paralysis  and  tetanus 
are  due  to  an  action  upon  the  spinal  centres,  the  drug  so  acting  upon  the 
spinal  cord  as  first  to  paralyze  and  then  intensify  its  reflex  activity.  The 
lheor>'  approved  by  Ringer  and  Murrell,  that  both  the  paralysis  and  the 
tetanus  are  due  to  a  depressant  action  upon  this  cord,  is  plausible  and 
probably  correct. 

According  to  this  theory  the  spinal  cord  has  within  it  two  functions, 
motion  and  inhibition,  certain  cells  giving  off  motor  impulses,  certain 
nerve- fibres  inhibiting  these  motor  impulses.     In  the  normal  cord  the 
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motor  cells  are  under  continual  inhibition  ;  under  the  influence  of  atropine 
it  IS  believed  that  both  motor  and  inhibitory  functions  are  paralyzed  ;  hence 
tlie  general  paralysis.  After  a  time,  however,  the  motor  cells  recover 
themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  generate  impulses  freely,  although  the  in- 
hibitory function  of  the  cord  is  still  depressed,  the  effect  being  an  appar- 
ently true  spinal  excitement,  which  is  due  to  lack  of  inhibition,  the  motoi 
cells  being  actually  weak.  At  such  a  time  a  peripheral  impulse  reaching 
the  motor  eel!,  instead  of  giving  rise  to  a  simple  reflex  action,  and  then 
being  inhibited,  passes  on  and  starts  a  series  of  reflex  movements  in? 
volving  all  the  muscles  and  constituting  a  tetanic  convulsion.* 

The  experiments  of  Lemattre  indicate  that  belladonna  exerts  a  similar 
paralyzant  and  convulsant  action  in  mammals  ;  both  Eraser's  and  Reich-I 
ert's  experiments  confirm  this.  It  is  very  certain  that  in  man  atropine 
exerts  this  double  influence,  for  the  records  of  poisoning  cases  are  at 
once  the  records  of  convulsions  and  of  paralysis.  It  would  seem  that 
early  profound  paralysis  occurs  when  a  very  large  dose  of  the  poison  has 
been  taken  in  a  concentrated  alkaloidaJ  condition^  and  consequently  has 
been  rapidly  absorbed  and  suddenly  precipitated  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Voluntary  Muscles, — The  voluntary  musdes  escape  unscathed  in  atro- 
pine^-poisoning.  It  is  true  that  Lemactre  has  shown  that  the  contractilit 
of  a  striated  muscle  may  be  destroyed  by  soaking  it  in  a  very  concen-j 
trated  solution  of  the  alkaloid  ;  but  long  before  any  such  action  can  take' 
place  in  life  the  animal  is  killed  ;  consequently  aiter  death  from  belladonna 
the  contractility  of  the  voluntary  musdes  is  found  unimpaired. 

On  the  non-striated  muscles  the  action  of  atropine  is  pronounced, 
but  its  exact  nature  is  at  present  writing  somewhat  uncertain.  It  may, 
we  believe,  be  considered  proved  that  the  toxic  dose  of  atropine  finally' 
depresses  all  non-striated  muscles  ;  the  original  assertion  of  Bezold  and 
Bloebaum,  that  this  paralysis  may  become  so  complete  that  the  strongest, 
faradic  currents  are  unable  to  cause  movements  either  in  the  intestines, 
bladder,  uterus,  or  ureters,  being  probably  correct. 

The  uncertainty  is  as  to  the  effects  of  small  doses.  P.  Keuchel " 
seems  to  have  proved  that  by  a  certain  dose  of  atropine  a  condition  ia^ 
reached  in  which,  although  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines 
are  active,  galvanism  of  the  splanchnic — the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  in- 
testinal coats — fails  to  have  effect.  If  this  be  true,  atropine  paralyzes 
the  peripheral  inhibitory  intestinal  apparatus  precisely  as  it  does  that  of 


*  The  conjunction  of  excessive  irritability  with  lack  of  power  in  motor  ceils  is  a  com- 
mon condition  m  hysteria  and  oeuraathcma.  Ttie  fact  discovered  by  H.  C.  Wood*  tlial 
chortle  movements  of  the  dog  are  increased  by  atropine  and  diminished  by  quinine, — an 
Inhibitory  £timu1  ant,— fits  very  well  with  the  theory  of  the  text,  and  also  with  the  further 
facts  discovered  by  E.  T.  Rei chert,  that  if  a  dcsjij  to  which  a  supra- fatal  dose  of  atropine 
has  been  given  be  kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration,  choreic  movements  occur  which  are 
arrested  by  intravenous  injections  of  r|uinine.  Jt  would  appear  that  choreic  movements 
are  the  result  of  inhibitory  weakness;  that  atropine,  increasing  inhibitory  weakness,  in' 
creases  choreic  movements;  and  that  quinine,  stimulating  inhibition,  decreases  these 
movements;  and  that  the  two  alkaloids,  so  far  as  inhibition  is  concerned,  &re  directly 
antagonistic. 
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e  heart.  I,  Ott"  states  that  very  minute  doses  of  atropine  prevent  the 
production  of  peristalsis  by  salt  placed  upon  the  intestines ^  whilst  large 
doses  exaggerate  the  action  of  the  salt.  Admitting  the  correctness  of 
the  experiments  of  Ott  and  Keuchel,  it  is  evident  that  atropine  first  stimu- 
lates the  int^tinal  inhibitory  nervous  system  and  then  paralyzes  it.  This, 
moreover,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  smallest  dose  used  by 
Keuchel  was  0,075  gi'^*".  by  Ott  0.015  grai'i*  both  obsen^ers  experi- 
menting on  the  rabbit.  When  Ott  used  0.45  grain  he  got  the  same 
result  as  did  KeucheL 

Respiraiion. — The  medicinal  dose  of  atropine  ordinarily  has  no  ap- 
parent effect  upon  the  respiration  ;  but  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower 
animals  the  toxic  dose  usually,  though  not  always,  accelerates  the  respi- 
ratory movements. 


Researches  upon  the  effect  of  atropine  upon  die  respiratory  movement  *  of  air 
lave  been  made  by  H.  C.  Wood,'*  Heubach,"  E.  Orlowski,"  E.  Vollmer,"  and 
UnverricbtJ*  The  experiments  of  Heubach,  Orlowski,  Vollmer*  and  Unverricht 
were  made  upon  animals  under  the  influence  of  morphine  ;  H<  C.  Wood's  experi- 
ments were  upon  normal,  morphinized,  and  chloralized  dogs.  The  first  effect  of 
atropine  tn  the  normal  animal  js  greatly  to  increase  the  respiratory  air-movemenL 
This  primary  excitement  is  usually  soon  followed  by  a  decrease^  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, siifticient  to  overcome  the  first  rise  ■  so  that  tlie  aJr-movement  remains  for  a 
long  time  distinctly  above  the  norma!.  In  the  chloralixed  dog  the  effect  of  atro- 
pine in  increasing  air-movements  ts  constant  and  pronounced.  In  H.  C.  Wood's 
experiments  (two  in  number),  as  also  in  Orlowski^s  and  Un%'erricht*s,  with  animals 
under  the  influence  of  opium»  no  increase,  but  rather  a  decrease,  in  the  air-move^ 
ment  was  the  result  of  injections  of  atropine.  In  Heubach's  and  in  Vollmer's 
experiments,  which  were  numerous,  atropine  distinctly  increased  the  air-movement 
in  ihe  morphinized  dog.  The  action  of  opium  upon  the  respiration  in  the  dog  is 
at  present  so  little  understood  that  the  question  of  the  contra-action  of  atropine  and 
morphine  is  entirely  apart  from  that  of  the  action  of  atropine.  There  is  also  reason 
for  believing  that  the  toxic  dose  of  atropine  paralyzes  the  peripheral  pneumogastric 
nerve  in  the  lungs,  since  in  profound  atropine-pojsoning  no  marked  influence  is  ex- 
erted upon  the  respiratory  rhythm  by  section  of  the  pneumogastric. 

As  section  of  the  vagi  (Bezold  and  Bloebaum)  does  not  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  respiratory  air-movement  produced  by  atropine,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  atropine  is  a  centric  respiratory  stimulant,  which,  as 
has  been  determined  by  Reichert,  becomes  a  depressant  or  paralyzant 
when  in  toxic  dose. 


F 


I  In  Reichert's  experiments  it  was  found  that  if  a  dose  two  or  three  times  the 
minimum  lethal  dose  was  given  internally  to  the  dog,  the  animal  could  be  kept  alive 
for  hours  by  artifidal  respiration  and  ultimately  recover.  During  the  period  of 
recovery  certain  remarkable  phenomena  habitually  recurred,  for  an  account  of 
hich  the  reader  is  referred  to  Reichert's  article. 


Giandtiiar  System. — It  is  generally  believed  that  the  suppression  of 
secretion  in  the  salivary,  mucous,  and  sweat-glands  is  due  to  paralysis 
€d  the  terminal  ends  of  the  nerves,  since  Keuchel  has  shown  that  stimu- 

♦  See  Sespiratory  Stimutanis. 
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lation  of  the  chorda  tympani  fails  to  excite  the  flow  of  saliv^a,  while 
irritation  of  the  sympathetic  will  cause  secretion.  Mathews,**  however, 
combats  this  theory,  and  believes  that  the  action  of  atropine  is  upon  the 
gland 'Structure,  asserting  that  paralysis  of  the  nerve  will  not  prevent 
secretion. 

Small  doses  of  atropine  sometirnes,  but  not  always,  increase  the  flow 
of  urine.  After  the  toxic  dose  the  urine  may  be  at  first  augmented,  but 
is  usually  lessened  verj-^  early,  and  may  finally  be  entirely  suppressed,  * 
The  assertion  of  Meuriot,  that  the  urinary  secretion  rises  and  falls  in 
atropine-poisoning  with  the  arterial  pressure,  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
results  obtained  by  Walli,"  who  found  atropine  to  produce  in  the  rabbit, 
independently  of  its  action  upon  the  circulation,  a  steady  lessening  in  the 
urinary  secretion.  Harley  *'  affirms  that  medicinal  doses  of  atropine  de- 
cidedly increase  the  solids  of  the  urine,  slightly  the  urea  and  uric  add, 
very  markedly  the  phosphates  and  the  sulphates. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  atropine  upon  the  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  very  imperfect  It  has  been  a  matter  of  traditional 
and  clinical  belief  that  the  secretions  are  increased,  and  Harley  gives 
some  experiments  which  he  asserts  corroborate  this  ;  Meuriot,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  they  are  lessened.  We  cannot  find,  however, 
any  experiments  that  seem  to  us  decisive  ;  and  clinical  evidence  cer- 
tainly indicates  that  the  intestinal  secretions,  if  affected  at  all,  are  in^ 
creased. 

Temperature. — In  moderate  doses  atropine  causes  a  pronounced  rise 
in  temperature,  but  in  very  large  decidedly  toxic  amounts  it  lessens 
animal  heat.  Thus,  in  the  dog,  Meuriot  has  obtained  an  augmenta- 
tion of  from  i^  to  3°  C,  and  Dum^ril,  Demarquay,  and  Lecomte  of 
4°  C.  In  fatal  poisoning  of  the  same  animal,  these  observers  have 
noticed  a  fall  respectively  of  5. 10^  and  3®  C,  In  man,  Meuriot,  in  the  use 
of  medicinal  doses,  has  observed  the  temperature  to  rise  0-5**  to  i.i*^  C*, 
and  Eulenburg  0.5°  to  o.S'*  C.  According  to  1.  Ott  and  C.  Collmar,"  this 
increase  is  independent  of  the  blood-pressure,  occurring  both  when  the 
pressure  is  elevated  and  when  it  is  depressed,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
greater  increase  of  heat-p reduction  than  of  heat- dissipation.  It  is  there* 
fore  due  to  the  increased  heat- production,  which  is  the  result,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  an  influence  upon  the  nerve-centres,  Ott  and  Collmar  believe 
that  this  influence  is  a  stimulation  of  the  thermo- genetic  centres  in 
the  spinal  cord,  and  that  the  rise  of  temperature  is  paralleled  by  that 
which  occurs  in  tetanus.  It  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  it  is  due  to 
paralysis  of  thermo-genetic  inhibition.  The  final  fall  of  temperature  in 
atropine-poisoning  is  probably,  at  least  in  part,  caused  by  the  vaso-motor 
paralysis. 

Eye. — ^In  all  animals  except  birds,  atropine  causes  mydriasis  with 
paralysis  of  accommodation  and  probably  lessening  intra-ocular  pr^sure. 
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The  dilatation  induced  by  the  local  application  of  atropine  is  not  due 
to  a  direct  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  ;  for  as 
all  of  thesej  both  the  radiating  and  the  circular^  are  of  the  same  nature 
{non'Siriated  m  mammals),  their  antagonism  is  simply  due  to  position  ; 
and  it  seems  inconceivable  that  mere  position  should  affect  the  relations 
between  a  muscle  and  a  drug.  Moreover,  Bernstein  and  Dogiel  (con- 
firmed by  G.  Engelhardt)  found  that  while  galvanic  irritation  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve  was  unable  to  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  the  atropin- 
ized  eye,  yet  when  the  electrodes  were  applied  to  the  ey^  in  such  a  way 
as  to  aHect  directly  the  iris,  contraction  occurred,— phenomena  explain- 
able only  by  the  theory  that  the  nerve-endings  were  paralyzed,  while  the 
muscle  was  unafieeted. 

The  statement  first  made  by  Wharton  Jones,*"  that  the  reason  atropine  does  not 
dilate  the  pupils  of  birds  is  that  their  irides  have  no  radiating  fibres,  has  been  dis- 
proved by  the  beautiful  anatomical  researches  of  Alex.  Ivanoff  and  Alex.  Rollctt" 
(confirmed  by  Johannes  Diegel**).  Although  Etonders  **  says  that  the  pupillary  action 
of  atropine  *'is  slight  in  birds,  in  which  it  was  formerly  overlooked,"  in  our  own 
experiments  the  most  thorough  application  of  ver>'  strong  solutions  to  the  eyes  of 
pigeons  has  had  no  distinct  effect.  According  to  the  exf»erimenis  of  Szptlman  and 
Luchsinger,  lack  of  action  of  atropine  is  probably  due  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
irides  of  birds  being  tion-striated.  In  the  cesophagus  of  the  bird  the  muscle  is  non- 
striated,  and  atropine  paralyzes  it ;  m  the  oesophagus  of  the  rabbit  the  muscle  is 
striated,  and  atropine  has  no  action  ;  in  the  cat  a  portion  of  the  CESOphagus  has 
smooth  muscular  fibres,  a  part  striated,  and  the  former  is  paralysed,  the  latter  un- 
affected, by  atropine." 

The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  the  local  application  of  atropine*  is 
certainly  independent  of  any  nerve-centres  farther  back  than  the  ciliary 
ganglion. 

This  is  proved  by  the  following  facts.  Claude  Bernard  "  and  Lemattre  both 
have  found  that  atropine-mydriasis  occurs  in  animals  after  section  of  the  oculo-motor, 
and  we  have  seen  it  tn  cases  of  complete  oculo-motor  paralysis  in  man.  It  also  lakes 
place  after  section  of  the  trigeminus  or  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  or  of  both  of 
these  nerves,  as  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  numerous  oJjservers  and  by  our  own 
experiments.     In  man  we  have  seen  it  after  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic. "• 

The  dilation  of  the  pupil  by  the  local  application  of  atropine  is  indepen- 
dent not  only  of  the  central  nervous  system,  but  also  of  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
and  is  due  to  an  action  exerted  directly  upon  the  nerve- eiidings  m  the  iris. 

The  ejcperiments  of  Bernstein  and  Dogiel,  confirmed  by  Engelhardt^  already 
quoted,  are  in  themselves  almost  enough  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
More  direct  evidence  is  not,  however,  wanting.  Thus,  Vierordtf  has  found  that 
atropine  locally  applied  causes  mydriasis  after  the  removal  of  the  ciliarj'  ganglion. 


•  Contraction  of  the  pupil  befoTie  dilatation  noticed  in  dogs  ( Reese)  and  rabbits  ( Roaa- 
bach  and  Frohlich)  is  probably  CAuaed  reflexly  by  the  irritant  action  of  the  atropine. 

t  Unfortunately,  the  only  notice  we  have  seen  of  this  capital  experiment  is  in  Her- 
mann** Grundriis  der  Physioiogie.  No  reference  is  given,  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  onginal  paper. 
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L  Hoppe"  has  discovered,  and  Y,  Valentiri"  has  confirmed  the  discovery^  that  in 
the  eye  of  the  frog  removed  from  the  body  atropine  will  produce  dilatation  of  the- 
pupil.  According  to  Borellit*'  mydriasis  is  produced  by  the  alkaloid  when  applied 
to  the  eye  of  a  man  just  dead.  Lastly ^  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  humors 
of  the  atropinized  eye  has  been  proved  by  numerous  observers,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Lemattne  and  Donders,  who  have  found  that  the  liquids  removed 
from  such  an  eye  are  capable  of  causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  another  eyc- 

Thc  dilatation  is,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  peripheral 
filaments  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  Both  Donders  and  Stellwag  von 
Carion  "  insist  that  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  proof  of  paralysis 
of  the  oculo- motor  nerve,  and  it  seems  to  us  they  do  so  with  truth. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  abundant  direct  proof  that  the  oculo- 
motor fibres  are  paralyzed,  since  the  experiments  of  Griinhagen,  which 
prove  that  galvani station  of  the  exposed  oculo-motor  nerve  d  es  not 
afieet  the  atropintzed  pupil,  have  been  confirmed  by  Engelhardt**  and  by' 
Ko^bach  and  Frohhch." 

It  is  probable  that  the  sympathetic  or  dilating  net^^e- fibres  of  the  iris 
are  stimulated. 

Clinical  experience  certainly  shows  that  the  dilatation  produced  by  a  tnydriatic 
is  not  merely  a  passive  movement  of  relaxation,  but  is  active,  capable  of  tearing  up  I 
inflammatory  adhesions  even  when  of  some  firmness.  Again,  the  dilatation  that  I 
occurs  after  the  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  in  man  and  after  its  destructiott  i 
in  animals  is  not  at  all  equal  to  that  produced  by  atropine,  and,  indeed,  can  be| 
largely  increased  by  the  action  of  the  drug ;  further,  in  the  eye  separated  entirely 
from  the  nerve-centres  (see  above)  atropine  still  causes  a  wide  dilatation ;  fact* 
which  necessitate  the  belief  either  that  the  alkaloid  acts  upon  the  synipathedc 
fibrillae  or  that  the  peripheral  fibres  of  a  nerve  are  in  themselves  nerve-centres, 
acting  upon  the  muscle  of  themselves  even  when  separated  from  their  centres,  ft 
has  been  urged  against  the  view  here  taken  that  even  the  widest  artificial  mydriasis 
is  increased  by  galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic.  De  Ruiter  states  the  conir^arj*; 
butj  since  Griinhagen,  Hirschmann,  and  Engelhardt  separately  affirm  as  the  rc^ 
suit  of  personal  experiment  the  correctness  of  the  asserted  fact,  tt  must  be  ac* 
cepted*  Granting  its  truth,  we  do  not  think  it  warrants  the  deduction,  since  it  i$  i 
conceivable  that  an  agent  may  excite  the  peripherai  filaments  of  a  nerve  greatly, 
and  yet  not  to  such  a  point  that  they  will  be  incapable  of  further  excitation.  Schultx  < 
believes  there  is  in  his  ex  peri  men  is  no  stimulation  of  the  dilator  fibres,  because 
when  the  superior  cer\'ical  ganglia  is  destroyed  and  time  allowed  for  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  peripheral  nerve-fibres,  atropine,  whilst  dilating  both  pupils,  does  not 
destroy  their  inequalit>'.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  us  to  prove  Schultx*^* 
conclusion,  for  it  may  well  be  that  it  is  the  intramuscular  endings  of  ihe  s>Tnpathetic 
nerve  which  is  stimulated  rather  than  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscles  tliemselves,-* 
a  theory  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Schultz  found  Uiat  pieces  of  the 
iris  of  a  cat,  when  exposed  to  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  atropine,  did  not  lose  their 
irritability, 

A  priori t  it  is  strongly  to  be  expected  that  the  action  of  atropine 
upon  the  pupil  will  be  the  same  whether  it  is  carried  to  the  pupil  by  the 
blood  or  is  applied  locally  by  the  surgeon.  The  correctness  of  this 
conclusion  is  shown  by  the  following  evidence.  Leraattre  asserts  that 
he  has  secured  mydriasis  in  normal  eyes  by  placing  in  them  aqueous 
humors  taken  from  dogs  poisoned  with  atropine ;  others,  however,  have 
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failed  to  get  the  dilatation.  It  has  been  asserted  by  authorities,  and  ex- 
perimentally corroborated  by  H.  C  Wood,  that  atropine  given  hypo- 
dermically  caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  the  lower  animals  after  section 
both  of  the  trigeminus  within  the  skull  and  of  the  sympathetic  in  the 
neck  ;  H.  C,  Wood  has  shown  that  thts  also  occurs  after  such  section  of 
the  parts  behind  the  eye  up  to  the  optic  nerve  as  secures  complete  isola- 
tion of  the  iris  from  any  nerve-centre.  What  is  true  of  the  lower  animals 
is  also  true  of  man  ;  accident  having  afforded  H.  C.  Wood  the  opportunity 
to  give  atropine  hypodermically  to  a  man  whose  eye  had  been  separated 
from  all  connection  with  the  nerve-centres,  it  was  found  that  the  pupil 
was  still  dilated  by  the  drug,  * 

}  Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  atropine  upon  the  pupil  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  Atropine  applied  locally  causes  mydriasis  by 
paralyzing  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  and  probably 
by  stimulating  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  sympathetic.  Atropine  given 
internally  causes  mydriasis,  not  by  influencing  the  nerve- cent  res,  but  by 
being  carried  in  the  blood  to  the  eye  itself  and  there  acting  predsely  as 
rhen  applied  locally, 

BUMMARTT.^In  full  medieiiial  doses  atropine  produces  a  sort  of 

febrile  state,  with  diyneas  of  the  moutli,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  iji- 
creased  rapidity  aud  force  of  the  olroulatlon,  quickened  respiration, 
elevation  of  temperature,  and  secretion  of  febrile  urine.  The  toxic  dose 
intanalfles  the  symptoms  just  nan*ated,  and  adds  to  them  a  peculiar 
wild  delirium^,  lihe  stage  of  excitement  may  be  many  hours  lon^i  with 
very  rapid  heart^-actioii  and  high  arterial  pressure ;  after  a  time  it  is 
followed  by  one  of  general  ftinctional  failure,  marked  by  stupor,  fell  of 
blood-preestire,  depresBion  of  reflexes,  and  death  from  asphyzik  The 
cerebral  symptoms  are  due  to  direct  influence  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the 
cerebral  cortex.  The  primary  increase  of  respiration  is  the  outcome 
of  centric  etimulation ;  the  terminal  depression  and  asphyxia  are  pro^ 
duced  by  secondary  depression  of  the  respiratory  centre,  and  espe* 
cially  by  depression  of  the  respiratory  nerves.  Upon  the  spinal  cord 
the  therapeutic  dose  probably  has  no  influence,  but  the  to^c  dose  acts 
as  a  depreseant,  affecting,  however,  more  powerfully  the  motor  nerve- 
trunks  than  it  does  the  spinal  centre  and  to  a  less  degree  the  sensory 
nerves.  There  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  drug  primarily 
acts  aa  a  feeble  stimulant  to  th©  various  iuhibitory  centres,  but  its 
pronounced  chat-aoteristic  effect  ia  that  of  a  paralyzant  of  peripheral 
inhibition,  acting  in  this  way  upon  the  spinal  cord  itself,  upon  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve,  and  upon  the  splancbnics  so  as  to  Incroaae  intestinal 
peristalsis.  The  rapid  pulse  is  chiefly  the  outcome  of  a  paralyzed  in- 
hibition, although  the  heart  may  be  feebly  atimulated.  The  primary 
rise  of  blood-pressure  produced  is  chiefly  due  to  stiinulation  of  the 
vaso-motor  centres,  although  probably  the  w^ork  of  the  heart  itself  is 
increased.  The  final  faU  of  pressure  is  due  to  depression  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  mueoular  coats  of  the  vessels,  which  is  part  of  a  general 
action  upon  non-atriated  muscle-flbres,  and  which  results  in  euBpenslou 
of  Intestliial  peristalaia  and  in  retantdou  of  urine. 

•  For  elaborfltloo  of  detatlBp  aee  tenth  edilion  of  this  book. 
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Therapeutics, — In  practical  medicine  atropine  is  employed  in  direct 
conformity  to  its  physiological  action,  so  that  its  use  is  best  discussed 
under  the  headings  of  the  various  indications  to  meet  which  it  may  be 
administered. 

To  relax  Spasm.— A.%  the  powers  oJ  atropine  to  re!ax  spasm  de- 
pend on  its  influence  upon  the  peripheral  nerve- filaments  and  the  muscle- 1 
tissue,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  practical  remedy  only  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  spasm  is  due  to  some  local  cause  connected  with  a  mus- 
cle or  its  supplying  nerve  ;  hence  it  has  been  found  especially  useful  in 
rheumatic  toi^icoUis^  in  the  violent  contractures  and  spasms  sometimes 
accompanying  Tieurifis^  and  especially  such  as  follow  nerve-wounds.  It 
is  essentia]  to  inject  the  alkaloid  directly  into  the  contracted  muscle,  so  as 
to  get  its  concentrated  influence  upon  the  affected  nerve  and  muscle,  Uttle 
or  no  relief  usually  being  produced  by  so  small  an  amount  of  the  remedy 
as  would  reach  the  diseased  part  after  absorption  through  the  blood. 
The  non-striated  muscles  are  more  affected  by  the  atropine  than  the 
striatedj  and  consequently  the  drug  Is  found  to  be  more  efficacious  in 
spasm  of  the  involuntary"  than  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  It  is  serviceable 
in  lead  coiu^  in  simple  spasmodic  coiic^  in  spasmodic  dysmrenorrhara,  in 
spasmodic  consiricti&n  of  the  bowels  with  obstinale  cmtsHpatimt^  in  iaryn- 
gismus  siridtilus,  in  nervous  congh,  in  asthma^  m  hiccough ^  and  in  wh^^ping- 
cough,  in  which  last  disease,  as  originally  advised  by  Bretonneau,  it  has 
been  largely  used  ;  also,  even  in  the  spasms  accompanying  the  passage 
of  renal  and  biliary  calculi,  where  of  course  it  usually  fails.  Wherever  it 
is  possible,  it  should  be  used  locally  in  spasm  of  the  involuntary  as  well 
as  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Thus,  in  spasm  of  the  urethra^  the  ointment 
should  be  rubbed  in  along  the  canal  ;  in  rigid  os  uteri,  the  extract  should 
be  applied  directly  to  the  os  ;  in  asthma,  belladonna  should  be  inhaled, 
by  means  either  of  the  cigarette  or  of  the  atomizatton  of  a  decoction  of 
the  leaves  ;  in  spasm  of  the  sphincter  ani  from  fissure  or  other  cause,  it 
should  be  applied  directly  to  the  part  by  poultice  or  ointment.  Under 
the  present  indication  may  be  considered  the  use  of  the  remedy  in  cmtsti- 
pation.  In  doses  of  one-quarter  to  one-half  grain  of  tlie  extract,  bella-' 
donna  is  of  great  service  as  an  addition  to  laxative  pills.  In  that  form  of 
incontinence  of  urine  in  children  in  which  the  real  cause  b  an  irritability 
of  the  bladder^  so  that  spasmodic  contraction  occurs  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  small  portion  of  urine,  the  continuous  use  of  large  doses  of  atropine 
is  often  of  great  service  by  reducing  the  irritability  of  the  walls  of  the 
bladder,  with  which,  owing  to  the  method  of  its  excretion,  the  alkaloid  is 
brought  in  local  contact. 

To  relieve  Pain.— In  accordance  with  its  known  physiological  action, 
atropine  is  of  very  little  value  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain,  unless 
such  pain  be  connected  with  spasm,  or  unless  the  pain  be  due  to  ulcera- 
tion or  other  local  cause  so  situated  that  the  atropine  can  be  brought  in 
direct  contact  in  concentrated  form  with  sensory  nerve* endings. 

To  impress  the  Heart  and  Blood-  Vessels. — In  certain  diseases,  such  aa 
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pneummiia,  conges  Hon  of  the  hmgs,  etc; ,  in  which  the  local  affection  19 
closely  connected  with  dilatation  of  the  blood -vessels,  HaHey  has  highly 
commended  atropine  as  a  vaso-motor  contractant.  In  most  of  these 
affections,  however,  the  remedy  has  failed  to  establish  itself*  In  acute 
caryzm  and  angina  it  acts  most  favorably,  its  influence  upon  the  circulation 
being  probably  supported  by  its  specific  action  upon  the  glandular  appa- 
ratus of  the  mucous  membranes  involved,  and  possibly  by  its  relaxing  the 
pharyngeal  muscles. 

As  a  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  belladonna  has  probably  not  been 
employed  as  much  as  it  ought.  Graves,  however,  commends  it  especially 
when  the  pupil  is  contracted  in  typhus  fever ^  and  it  has  been  used  with 
asserted  advantage  in  tfysipelas,  sear  lei  fever ^  etc.  In  cases  of  sudden 
ceiiapse  occurring  in  acute  disease  and  marked  by  falling  of  the  tempera- 
ture below  normals  with  great  loss  of  the  arterial  tension  and  free  sweat- 
Hing,  atropine  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Such  collapse  is  not  infrequent  in 
young  children  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pneumonia,  pieuris)fy  or  other 
pulmonic  disease,  and  is  also  prone  to  happen  in  puerperal  mania  and 
similar  maniacal  states  occurring  in  exhausted  patients.  It  is  similar  in 
its  character  to  that  which  is  produced  by  perforations  of  the  stomach  or 
intestine  or  as  the  result  of  surgical  or  accidental  traumatisms.  It  is  a 
condition  of  sh&ck  in  which  the  loss  of  temperature  is  chiefly  the  result 
of  vaso-motor  paralysis.  Proper  treatment  of  this  condition  consists 
chiefly  in  the  free  use  of  external  heat  and  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
atropine,  strychnine,  and  the  tincture  of  digitalis  ;  in  many  of  these  cases 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  worse  than  useless. 
^m  To  arrest  Secretion. — In  mercuriai  salivation  atropine  arrests  almost 
^^at  once  the  discharge  of  saliva,  and  seemingly  facilitates  greatly  the  return 
to  health,  In  colliquative  sweats ^  as  originally  recommended  by  Da 
Costa,**  it  is  probably  the  most  valuable  known  remedy.  One-sixtieth  to 
one-eightieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine  used  hypodermically,  at  bedtime, 
will  very  frequently  prevent  the  usual  night-sweat.  In  colliquative  diar- 
rhcea  it  has  been  recommended  by  M,  Delpage,  and  very  probably  will 
be  found  of  service.  Inunctions  of  the  breast  with  belladonna  ointment 
are  habitually  employed  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  secretion  of  milk, 
and  in  the  experiments  of  Hammer bacher  *^  upon  a  goat,  atropine  given 
internally  lessened  the  secretion,  especially  of  the  watery  portions  of  milk. 
Emplo)?ment  in  Poisoning. — It  is  stated  that  as  far  back  as  1570  it  was 
affirmed  that  opium  and  belladonna  are,  in  their  influence  upon  the  sys- 
tem, antagonistic.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  their  em- 
ployment as  counter- poisons  was  again  brought  prominently  before  the 
profession  ;  but,  although  a  few  scattered  earlier  records  of  their  use  as 
such  exist  in  medical  literature,  it  was  not  until  the  paper  of  William  F, 
Norris"  appeared  that  general  attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject 
After  nearly  twenty- five  years  of  discussion,*  the  opinion  given  in  the 
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first  edition  of  this  work,  that  the  two  drugs  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
antagonistic,  has  become  a  certainty.  Atropine,  is,  however,  a  valuable 
remedy  in  opium-poisoning  as  a  powerful  and  prompt  respiratory  stimu- 
lant. In  protracted  opium-narcosis  the  cardiac  and  vaso-motor  actions 
of  atropine  are  of  service  ;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  main 
influence  for  good  is  upon  the  respiratory  centres.  The  first  improve- 
ment from  atropine  in  these  cases  b  usually  increased  frequency  of  respi- 
ration ;  and  as  the  breathing  becomes  less  embarrassed  the  other  symp- 
toms ameliorate,  largely  because  of  the  increased  aeration  of  the  blood. 

The  double  nature  of  profound  opium-narcosis  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of :  the  blood  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  almost  to  the  dead-line,  and 
much  of  the  unconsciousness,  much  of  the  failing  circulation,  much  even 
of  the  embarrassed  respiration,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  gas.  As 
soon  as  the  system  is  in  a  measure  relieved  of  this  load,  it  begins  to  re- 
bound ;  emetics  act,  consciousness  returns  to  some  extent,  the  circulation 
frees  itself,  and  the  road  leading  towards  health  is  entered  upon.  Atropine 
should  be  administered  as  soon  as  there  is  decided  failure  of  the  respira- 
tion. With  it  should  be  given  strychnine,  which,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  H.  C.  Wood,  is  at  least  equally  as  efficient  as  atropine.  Both  alkaloids 
should  be  given  hypodermically,  the  doses  being  large  but  not  toxic  :  one- 
fortieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine  and  one-fifteenth  of  strychnine  are,  in  most 
instances,  fair  commencing  doses.  Repetition  should  be  chiefly  glided 
by  the  effect  upon  the  respiration,  although  judgment  should  be  formed 
in  part  from  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  case.  No  more  of  the  alka- 
loids should  be  used  than  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  respiration  ;  so  long 
as  this  function  is  improving  they  should  be  withheld. 

Whenever  there  is  failure  of  respiration  in  other  poisonings  than  that 
of  opium,  atropine  in  conjunction  with  strychnine  is  useful.  It  has  been 
especially  commended  as  an  antidote  to  poisonous  fungiyf- 

As  a  Local  Sedative. — Locally  and  freely  applied,  belladonna  is  a 
sedative,  and,  we  believe,  to  glandular  as  well  as  to  muscular  and  nervous 
tissues.  In  this  way  it  is  often  very  useful  in  various  local  inflammations. 
In  the  form  of  a  plaster  it  frequentiy  appears  to  do  good  in  palpiieiHon 
of  the  heart.  Its  use  locally  in  spasms  and  in  neuralgia  has  been  suffi- 
cientiy  dwelt  on.  In  mastitis,  its  local  application  to  the  breast  is  often 
very  efficacious.  Whenever  belladonna  is  used  locally,  in  order  to  get 
its  good  effects  it  must  be  employed  freely.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  its  external  ap- 
plication have  been  reported.**' "  In  children  it  must  be  used  with  caution  ; 
in  adults,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care,  its  external  use  is  safe,  pro- 
vided directions  be  given  to  have  it  washed  off  so  soon  as  any  affection  of 
the  sight  or  dryness  of  the  throat  is  induced. 

Use  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye.^ — The  instillation  of  a  four  grains  to  the 
ounce  solution  of  atropine  sulphate   into   the  eye  is  followed  in  about 

*  Atropine  antagonizes  the  action  of  muscarine  (the  alkaloid  of  many  of  the  poisonous 
mushrooms)  on  the  cardiac  inhibitors  as  well  as  on  the  respiration. 

t  For  this  section  the  authors  are  indebted  to  Professor  George  E.  de  Schweinitz. 
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fifteen  minutes  by  dilatation  of  the  pupi],  usually  reaching  its  maximum 
in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty*fiv€  minutes,  and  lasting  until  the  third  day. 
In  about  twenty-five  minutes  the  power  of  accommodation  begins  to  be 
lost,  and  in  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  is  usually  fully  annulled  : 
return  begins  on  the  second  day,  but  the  function  may  not  be  fully  regained 
for  over  a  week. 

Atropine  is  used  by  ophthalmologists  i  Firat,  to  dilate  the  pupil  for 
purposes  of  ophthalmoscopy  and  to  expose  the  lens  in  cases  of  incipient 
cataract  so  that  all  portions  of  it  may  be  carefully  examined,  but  h  inferior 
in  this  respect  to  more  rapidly  and  fugacious  acting  mydriatics,  particu- 
larly a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine,  a  one  and  a  half  per  cent  solution 
of  homatropine,  or  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  euphthalmine.  Second, 
in  iritis  and  irido-eycHtis  to  give  rest  to  the  iris  and  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  synechia  and  occlusion  of  the  pupil  area  with  exudates  ;  for 
this  purpose  it  is  the  best  of  the  mydriatics.  Third,  to  paralyze  accommo- 
dation when  it  is  desired  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  refraction  of 
the  eye  for  the  fitting  of  spectacles  and  other  purposes,  and  to  overcome 
spasm  of  accommodation  ;  in  such  cases  repeated  instillations  of  the  atro- 
pine solution  may  be  necessary.  Fourth,  to  give  rest  to  the  eye,  to  exert 
an  anodyne  alterative  influence,  and  to  lessen  the  liability  to  iritis  in 
various  forms  of  keratitis  and  ulcers  of  the  cornea  ;  in  pklydenular  kera- 
(iiis  it  is  especially  useful,  and  in  per/orating  ulcers,  particularly  if  they 
have  a  central  situation,  it  overcomes  the  prolapse  of  the  iris ;  for  this 
purpose  it  must  be  used  very  freely* 

The  existence  of  glaucoma^  or  any  tendency  to  it*  is  a  contra-indica- 
tion  to  the  use  of  atropine.  It  may  in  chronic  glaucoma  precipitate  an 
acute  attack,  and  in  acute  glaucoma  causes  marked  increase  of  pain,  of 
congestion,  and  of  the  already  excessive  intra-ocular  tension. 

Belladonna  was  at  one  time  highly  commended  as  a  prophylactic 
against  scarlet  fever.  The  original  teaching  of  George  B.  Wood,  that  as 
such,  however,  it  has  no  value,  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  in  later 
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Toxicology. — Sufficient  has  already  been  said  about  the  general 
symptoms  of  belladonna- poisoning.  Those  which  are  characteristic  are 
the  dryness  of  the  throat,  the  increased  frequency  of  breathing,  the 
dilated  pupils,  the  red  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  the  rapid  pulse,  the 
active  talkative  delirium,  sometimes  convulsions,  all  ending  in  abolition 
of  function,  as  shown  by  stupor,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  cold  extremities, 
and  paralysis.  Morel "  calls  attention  to  a  sort  of  laryngitis  produced  by 
poisonous  doses  of  belladonna,  characterized  by  pain  in  the  larynx,  rough- 
ness of  voice,  and  the  expectoration  of  minute,  pearly,  tough  pellets.  It 
was  present  In  the  advanced  stages  of  two  ca»es  of  poisoning  under  his 
care,  Raphael "  has  noted  glycosuria  as  a  symptom  of  belladonna -poison- 
ing and  has  experimentally  produced  the  condition  with  atropine  in  rabbits. 

The  minimum  fatal  doses  of  the  preparations  of  belladonna  are  scarcely 
known. 
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An  enema  representing  eighty  grains  of  the  root  has  produced  death  in  five 
hours  ;**  but,  on  the  other  hand,  recovery-  has  occurred  after  the  ingestion  of*  three 
drachms  of  the  extract.*  A  tenth,  or  even  a  twentieth,  of  a  grain  of  atropine  will 
often  produce  alarming  symptoms;  yet  Chambers**  reports  recovery  in  a  child 
four  years  old  who  had  taken  about  two  teaspoonfuls  of  a  solution  containing  a 
grain  of  the  alkaloid  in  half  an  ounce,  and  Stracham  in  a  child  of  five  years  from  a 
tablespoonful  of  glycerin  containing  one-half  per  cent  of  alkaloids. 

After  death  from  belladonna,  no  characteristic  lesions  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  treatment  of  belladonna-poisoning,  the  stomach  should  be 
emptied  by  means  of  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump,  and  tannic  add  ex- 
hibited as  an  imperfect  antidote.  The  various  symptoms  must  then  be 
met  as  they  arise,  respiration  and  circulation  being  maintained  as  in  other 
narcotic  poisoning ;  according  to  Reichert,  recovery  may  follow  after  a 
dose  much  larger  than  the  maximal  fatal  quantity  if  artificial  respiration 
be  persisted  in.  The  exact  value  of  opium  in  belladonna-poisoning  has 
not  been  determined,  and  its  employment  should  be  tentative,  although 
good  is  to  be  expected  from  its  judicious  use.  Physostigma  and  jabo- 
randi  appear  to  be  somewhat  antagonistic  to  atropine  within  certain 
limits,  and  jaborandi  has  been  used  in  atropine-poisoning.  (See  Calabar 
Bean  and  Jaborandi. )  After  toxic  doses  of  belladonna,  there  is  generally 
complete  retention  of  urine ;  and  as  this  secretion  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  ingested  poison,  and  as  reabsorption  from  the  bladder  is  at 
least  conceivable,  the  catheter  should  be  used  early. 

Administration. — Belladonna  is  never  used  internally  in  substance. 
All  the  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  except  two  (designated 
below)  are  made  from  the  leaves.  They  are  the  tincture  (Tinctura 
Belladonna  Foliorum — ten  per  cent.,  U.  S.),  dose,  ten  to  thirty 
minims  (0.6-1.9  C.c);  the  alcoholic  extract  (Extr actum  BELLAOONNiE 
Foliorum,  U.  S.),  dose,  one-eighth  to  one-half  grain  (0.008-0.032  Gm.); 
the  fluid  extract  of  the  root  (Fluidextr actum  BELLAOONNiE  Radicis, 
U.  S.),  dose,  one  to  two  minims  (0.06-0. 12  C.c. );  the  plaster  (Emplas- 
trum  BELLADONNiE,  U.  S. )  contains  three  parts  of  extract  of  bella- 
donna leaves  to  seven  of  adhesive  plaster  ;  the  ointment  (Unguentum 
BELLADONNiE,  U.  S. )  contains  ten  per  cent,  of  extract.  The  liniment 
(Linimentum  BELLADONNiE,  U.  S. )  is  made  by  adding  five  per  cent 
of  camphor  to  the  fluid  extract.  Atropine  sulphate  (ATROPiNiE  Sul- 
phas, U.  S.)  is  most  commonly  used,  on  account  of  its  solubility  in 
water.  Dose,  one-hundredth  to  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  (0.00065-0.001 
Gm.),  increased  in  cases  of  poisoning.  In  dropping  an  atropine  solution 
in  the  eye  for  local  effect  the  head  should  be  so  inclined  that  the  fluid 
will  run  out  of  the  outer  canthus,  whilst  pressure  may  be  applied  upon 
the  optic  end  of  the  lachrymal  duct  to  prevent  passage  of  the  solution 
into  the  mouth.  Poisoning  through  the  local  use  of  the  remedy  by  oph- 
thalmic surgeons  has  often  occurred. 


*  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  London,  1873,  432. 
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Stramonii  Folia,  U.  S.  Sfranwnium  heaves. — The  leaves  of  the 
Datura  Stramonium^  or  Jamestoum  Weed,  are  recognized  by  the  U,  S. 
Pharmacopceia^  but  have  passed  into  almost  complete  desuetude.  In  the 
numerous  cases  of  poisoning  which  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
plant  the  symptoms  have  been  precisely  those  of  belladonna -poisoning, 
and  the  treatment  is  the  same  in  the  two  poisonings.  The  alleged  active 
principle,  daturine,  is,  according  to  Ladenburg,  a  mixture  of  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine  ;  and  in  the  experimental  studies  of  Charles  Laurent,* 
the  physiological  effects  of  daturine  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  atropine.  The  preparations  of  stramonium  are  at  least  as  power- 
ful as  the  corresponding  preparations  of  belladonna,  but  are  rarely  used* 
I  Stramonium  leaves  have  been  very  widely  employed  in  the  form  of 
cigarettes,  or  a  powder,  to  be  smoked  in  a  pipe  or  otherwise  in  the  treat- 
ment of  spasmodic  asihma  ;  also,  less  frequently,  as  a  narcodc  cataplasm 
for  inflamed  hemorrhoids.  In  either  case  some  care  is  necessary  to  avoid 
isoning. 

The  dose  of   the  extract  (ExTRACTUM  Stramonii,  U.   S.)  is  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  grain  (o.oi6-^>.032  Gm. ):  of  the  tincture  (Tinctura 
tramonii   Semikis — ten  per  cent,  U.    S, ),  fifteen  to  thirty  minims 
1-2    Cc);    of    the    fluid    extract    (Fluidextr actum    Stramonii, 
U,  S.),  one  to  two  minims  (0.06-0,12  C.c).     The  ointment  (Ukguen- 
TUM  Stramonii,  U,  S,  )  contains  ten  per  cent,  of  the  extract. 
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HYOSCYAMUS.     U,  8. 

Hyoscyamus  niger  is  a  coarse  herbaceous  biennial,  indigenous  in 
England,  and  naturalized  in  the  Northern  United  States,  whose  leaves 
and  flowering  tops  of  the  second  year's  growth  are  official.  The  leaves 
are  large,  oblong-ovate,  deeply  sinuated^  and  very"  hairy.  Hyoscyamus 
contains  two  alkaloids,  hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine.  Amorphous  hyoscy- 
amine of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of  hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine.  Hyoscine 
is  separated  from  it  as  a  syrupy  liquid  which  yields  crystallizable  salts. 

Physiological  Action. — The  clinical  experiments  of  Schroff,  Dul- 
lenberg,  Laurent,*  and  especially  of  Harley '  show  that  the  symptoms 
produced  by  large  doses  of  hyoscyamus  are  similar  to  those  caused  by 
belladonna,  excepting  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  sleep  and  that 
the  delirium  is  less  hirious.  The  assertion  of  Schroff,'  that  pneumonia 
in  the  rabbits  a  characteristic  lesion  of  hyoscyamus-poisoning,  is  nega- 
ived  by  the  results  obtained  by  Lemattre  and  by  Laurent.  The  experi- 
ment** of  Laurent  and  of  Heilmann  *  are  in  accord  in  showing  that  hyoscy- 
amus acts  upon  the  circulation,  the  respiration,  the  neuro-muscular 
ystem,  and  the  intestines  very  similarly  to  belladonna. 

THERAPEtJTics. — Hyoscyamus  may  be  used  to  fulfil  any  of  the  indi- 
cations for  which  belladonna  is  employed.  Clinical  experience  appears 
in  a  measure  to  bear  out  the  assertions  of  various  authorities  as  to  the 
superiority  of  hyoscyamus  as  an  hypnotic.  It  has  been  much  employed 
as  a  calmative  and   hypnotic  by  alienists  in  various  forms   of  delirious 
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insanity,  but  is  inferior  to  hyoscine.     The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
hyoscyamus-poisoning  are  identical  with  those  of  belladonna-poisoning. 

The  preparations  are  the  extract  (Extractum  Hyoscyamii,  U.  S.), 
dose,  one  to  three  grains  (0.06-0.19  Gm. )  ;  the  tincture  (Tinctura 
Hyoscyami — ten  per  cent,  U.  S.),  dose,  half  a  fluidrachm  to  two  fiui- 
drachms  (2-8  C.c.)  ;  and  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Hyos- 
cyami, U.  S. ),  dose,  five  minims  (0.3  C.c). 

HYoscYAMiNiE  SuLPHAS.  U.  S. — Hyoscyamine  sulphate  is  a  whitish 
powder,  sometimes  indistinctly  crystalline,  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
having  a  bitter  taste.  According  to  J.  C.  Shaw,*  crystallized  hyosc3^mine 
affects  the  system  of  voluntary  movement  and  the  circulation,  including 
the  heart  and  the  vaso-motor  system,  exacdy  as  atropine  does.  In  a 
single  experiment  the  respiration  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  as  by  atro- 
pine ;  but  this  b  contradicted  by  results  arrived  at  by  previous  experi- 
menters, and  needs  confirmation.  Upon  man  Shaw  believes,  as  do  many 
other  alienists,  that  hyoscyamine  acts  as  a  soporific.  He  states  that  it  is 
less  poweriul  as  a  mydriatic  than  is  atropine,  and  that  it  diminishes  the 
respiratory  rate.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  studies  have  been 
made  upon  lunatics  ;  before  the  conclusions  can  be  accepted  as  estab- 
lished, much  more  elaborate  experimental  researches  are  necessary,  also 
studies  upon  normal  individuals,  and  especially  contrasting  studies  made 
with  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  upon  maniacs ;  by  the  use  of  alternate 
doses  upon  the  same  individual  any  difference  of  action  of  the  two  drugs 
could  readily  be  detected.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  his 
studies  of  hyoscyamine  upon  normal  men  Richter^  noted  no  tendency 
to  sleep.  In  a  careful  comparative  study  of  hyoscyamine  and  atropine 
upon  a  case  of  acute  mania  by  Sydney  Ringer,"  the  two  alkaloids  were 
found  to  act  practically  alike.  Commercial  hyoscyamine  was  formerly 
very  impure,  and  a  grain  has  been  given  with  impunity  ;  but  one-fortieth 
of  a  grain  of  the  pure  alkaloid  has  produced  violent  poisoning.' 

SCOPOLA.    U.  S. 

Under  this  name  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  rhizomes  of 
the  Scopola  camiolica,  a  plant  which  is  common  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
Central  and  Southwestern  Europe.  The  Japanese  plant,  »S.  japonica^  is 
so  closely  allied  to  the  European  plant  that  many  botanists  have  doubted 
its  specific  distinctness,  and  the  rhizome  of  the  Japanese  species  appears 
to  be  identical  in  its  physiological  properties  with  that  of  S.  camiolica, 

Scopola  rhizomes  contain  hyoscyamine,  atropine,  and  scopolamine, 
with  perhaps  minute  quantities  of  other  alkaloids.  Of  these  alkaloids, 
hyoscyamine  appears  to  be  the  predominating  one,  but  scopolamine 
exists  in  considerable  quantity.  Scopolamine,  at  first  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  alkaloid,  is  now  officially  recognized  as  identical  with  hyoscine. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.  ,*  the  crude  prepa- 
rations of  scopola  act  upon  cold-  and  warm-blooded  animals  precisely  as 
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do  the  corresponding  preparations  of  belkdonna,  but  the  chemistry  of  the 
subject  would  seem  to  indicate  that  scopola,  containing  hyosctne,  must 
have  more  somniiadent  influence  than  has  belladonna.  Further,  in  clin- 
ical studies  made  by  R.  W.  Wilcox^  it  was  found  that  when  scopola  is 
applied  externally  it  does  not  yield  its  alkaloid  to  absorption  as  does  bella- 
donna. In  the  manufacture  of  plasters  scopola  extract  has  been  largely 
used  as  a  substitute  for  belladonna  extract,  but  in  the  light  of  the  research 
of  WilcoXj  the  revisers  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1900  have  refused 
to  countenance  such  substitution,  and  the  only  crude  official  preparation 
of  scopola  is  the  ^md  extract  ( Flu idextr actum  ScopoLjC,  U.  S.). 
Dose,  one  or  two  minims  (0.06-0.1  Cc). 


HvosciNiE  Hydrodromidum.  U.  S.  Hyoscine  Hydrohromidt^ 
Scopoiambie  Hydrobromide. — Hyoscine  hydrobromate  occurs  in  mmute, 
colorless,  rhombic  crystals,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

The  symptoms  which  are  produced  in  man  by  decided  doses  of  hy- 
^hecine  are  dryness  of  the  mouth,  flushing  of  the  face,  great  sleepiness^ 
^"associated  in  some  cases  with  semi-delirious  mutterings,  and  a  feeling  of 
giddiness  like  that  of  intoxication.  The  respirations  are  lessened  in  fre* 
quency  and  the  pulse-rate  is  usually  somewhat  diminished  \^  mydriasis  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  pronounced.  After  very  large  doses  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  are  more  intense  ;  the  pulse  becomes  slow  and  full,  but» 
according  to  the  sphygmographlc  tracings  of  ].  B.  Andrews^  without 
alteration  of  tension,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  mouth  and  throat  excessively 
dry,  and  the  voice  hoarse  or  even  partially  suppressed,  probably  from 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  respirations  are  slow  and  full,  and  are 
said  by  H.  M.  Wetherill  to  be  sometimes  Cheyne-Stokes,  The  face  and 
the  general  surface  of  the  body  are  suffused,  muscular  relaxation  is  pro- 
nounced, and  loss  of  coordination  usually  very  evident.  The  skin,  so 
far  from  being  abnormally  dry,  is  commonly  bathed  in  perspiration. 
Several  observ^ers  assert  also  that  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature.  Some- 
times the  delirium  is  active,  accompanied  by  visual  hallucinations,  and 
clonic  convulsions  with  opisthotonos  have  been  noted*  Mai  ret  and  Com- 
bemale  "  found  that  monkeys  when  poisoned  by  it  gave  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  hallucinations,  such  as  are  sometimes  produced  in  man. 

Phvsiological  Action,  f  Circulation,  —The  effect  of  hyoscine  upon 
the  circulation  is  slight  ;  according  to  H.  C,  Wood,  small  doses  produce 
some  slowing  of  the  pulse  but  no  changes  in  the  pressure,  while  very 
large  doses  produce  a  slight  fall  in  pressure  due  to  depression  of  both 
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•  It  has  beco  noted  a  little  accelerated.  (Case,  Thtrap.  Gaz.,  1889,  J.  S.  Gibb.) 
t  The  fact  that  numerous  observers  had  asserted  that  the  impure  amorphous  hyoscya- 
mineof  commerce  was  more  powerful  than  the  pure  crystatlUed  alkuloid  led  H.  C.  Wood, 
in  1S84,  to  a  physiological  and  therapeutic  study  of  hyoscine^  vvhkh  led  to  the  us-e  of  the 
remedy  in  practical  medicine*  Other  physiiQlogica)  litudie^s  of  the  alkaloid  have  since 
u  made  by  Gley .  RondeaUi  Mairet  atid  Combemale^  A.  Sohrt  {In.  Bis.  Dorput,  t896}, 
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heart  and  vasomotor  centres.  Kochmann/'  however,  finds  that  small 
doses  produce  a  slight  rise  in  the  pressure  through  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
motor centres,  and  that  the  fall  from  large  amounts  is  purely  cardiac.  He 
agre^  with  Wood  that  there  is  no  marked  diange  in  the  puke-rate  after  the 
use  of  small  doses,  but  he  obtained  after  large  doses  stimulation  of  the 
vagi  and  consequent  lessening  of  the  pulse-rate.  On  the  other  hand 
Robert  asserts,  that  the  alkaloid  acts  upon  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  car- 
diac inhibition  as  does  atropine,  producing  a  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of 
the  pulse.  Since,  however,  Claussens/*  Wood,  and  Kochmann  are  aU  in 
agreement  that  no  dose  of  the  drug  produces  this  effect,  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  results  of  Kobert 

Akrv&us  System. — ^All  the  authorities  quoted  are  in  agreement  that 
hyoscine  is  a  depressant  to  the  cerebrum.  Kochmann  found  that  the 
electrical  irritability  of  the  psychomotor  area  is  lessened  by  the  drug  and 
that  there  is  no  analgesia  during  the  sleep  it  produces.  According  to  H, 
C.  Wood,  it  is  a  depressant  to  the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Respiraiion. — ^According  to  both  Wood  and  Kochmann  hyoscine  acts 
as  a  depressant  to  the  respiration,  although  it  requires  comparatively  large 
doses  to  produce  any  marked  alteradon  in  this  function.  In  fatal  poison- 
ing by  the  drug  death  is  always  due  to  asphyxia.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  dog,  as  in  man,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
kill  with  a  single  dose  ol  hyoscine  ;  Kochmann  has  injected  as  much  as  0.5 
Gm.  (7>^  grains)  into  a  small  dog  intravenously  without  destroying  life, 

SecreHons.—Upon  the  secretions  hyoscine  acts  much  like  atropine, 
producing  lessening  in  the  saliva,  and,  according  to  Kochmann,  also  in 
the  sweat  and  mucous  secretions.  In  cases  of  human  poisoning,  however, 
the  skin  is  usually  covered  with  moisture. 

Pupil. — Upon  the  pupil  hyoscine  acts  like  atropine,  a  half  of  one  per 
cent,  solution  rapidly  paralyzing  accommodation  and  dilating  the  pupiL 
It  is  said  that  it  does  not  produce  any  irritation,  and  that  its  maximum 
effects  are  reached  in  one-third  the  time  necessary  for  those  of  atropine, 
and  are  more  permanent  and  less  affected  by  eserine,*  MM.  E.  Gley  and  P, 
Rondeau  *  have  found  that  the  mydriasis  is  not  prevented  by  previous 
destruction  of  the  cer\Mcal  sympathetic  in  the  rabbit,  and  that  irritation 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  will  increaj&e  the  dilatation. 

SUMMABY.— The  dominant  physiological  action  of  hyoscine  le  upon 
the  cerebral  cortex,  produoixig'  sleep  often  accompanied  by  a  low  de- 
lirium. It  le  also  a  centric  depressant  of  respiration,  and  depreseee, 
though  somewhat  feebly,  the  whole  motor  cord ;  upon  the  sexual  cen- 
tres It  acts  more  powerfully.  Its  influence  upon  the  circulatioii  ie  very 
slisbt,  and  it  appesj:^  to  ezert  no  distinot  influenoe  on  the  nerves  or 


Claussens,  Kobert  (apparently  a  restatement  of  the  wort  done  by  his  pupil  Sohrt),  and 
Kochmann,    Tl^e  results  described  by  Kobert  dtfftr  so  markedly  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  he  had  either  a  different  or  an  impure  alkaloid*     The  experiments  of  H.  C.  Wood 
were  made  with  hyoscine  obtained  from  Merck. 
*  John  Tweedy,  Lancet,  Etec.  1S86. 
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mtisclee.  On  the  mucouB  membrane  and  probably  on  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  it  acts  powerfully,  Buppreesing  eecretion  and  interferitiff  with 
ftmotlon. 

Therapeutics. — Hyosdne  is  a  valuable  hypnotic  in  those  forms  of 
insomma  in  which  sleep  is  banished  by  a  continual  flow  of  thoughts  or 
mental  images  passing  through  an  excited  brain  ;  hence  it  is  often  very 
effective  in  the  insomnia  of  delirium,  of  acute  munia,  or  of  other  forms 
of  insanity.  In  some  cases  of  insanity  with  cerebral  excitement  most 
excellent  results  are  produced  by  the  administration  every  three  to 
five  hours  of  small  doses  that  will  calm  without  causing  sleep.  As  an 
hypnotic  the  alkaloid  lends  itself  very  well  to  combinations,  intensi- 
fying^ gready  the  influence  of  morphine,  chloral,  triona!,  and  other  drugs 
of  the  class.  In  cases  of  severe  kidney  disease  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
safer  hypnotic  than  is  morphine,  and  as  it  has  no  sedative  influence  upon 
the  heart,  it  may  be  used  when  the  feeble  condition  of  that  viscus  forbids 
chloral. 

The  use  of  enormous  doses  (grain  one-fiftieth  to  one- twentieth)  of 
hyoscine  as  a  curative  remedy  in  a€ui€  ittsamty  has  been  advocated  by 
H.  R.  Costons,  and  a  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  Balagopal/  in  which 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  was  given  hypo  derm  ically  to  a  patient  sufiering  from 
violent,  acute  mania.  Immediately  after  the  injection  the  patient  fell, 
crying  that  he  was  dying  ;  his  face  became  deadly  pale,  the  conjunctiva 
insensitive,  the  breathing  difficult  and  stertorous,  the  limbs  spasmodically 
contracted.  After  recovery,  which  occurred  without  remedies  other  than 
hypodermic  injections  of  ether^  the  patient's  mental  condition  rapidly 
improved,  and  in  a  week  he  was  well 

Probably  through  its  influence  upon  the  spinal  centres  hyoscine  b 
useful  in  all  cases  of  sexual  excitemefU,  such  as  nymphomania,  spenna- 
iorrh<£a,  and  allied  affections.  It  is  the  most  certain  remedy  that  we 
have  in  ordinary  cases  of  over-frequent  seminal  emissioTtSy  which  can 
usually  be  controlled  by  the  administration  of  the  one-hundred-and- 
twentieth  to  one- eightieth  of  a  grain  on  going  to  bed. 

As  an  analgesic  hyoscine  is  of  little  value,  though  Winnett*  states 
that  it  is  very  serviceable  in  the  crises  of  locomotor  ataxia.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  certain  spasmodic  disorder.  Edlesen, 
as  early  as  1S81,  affirmed  its  value  in  asthma  and  whooping-cough. 
Erb  has  used  it  with  advantage  in  various  spasms.  In  spinal  accessory 
spasm  it  has  in  our  hands  failed  On  the  other  hand,  in  pronounced 
paralysis  agifans,  attended  by  much  aching  pain,  we  have  seen  it  give 
very  great  relief  from  both  pain  and  tremors.  Usually  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  administered  only  at  bedtime,  as  it  is  merely  a  palliati%'e,  and 
if  used  continually  is  prone  to  lose  its  power. 

In  T900  Schneiderlin  suggested  the  hypodermic  injections  of  large 
doses  of  morphine  and  scopolamine  for  the  production  of  surgical  anes- 
thesia. In  thi5  method  doses  ranging  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  grain  of 
morphine  are  given  in  conjunction  with  from  one-hundredth  to  one-fiftieth 
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grain  of  hyoscine  are  injected  an  hour  before  the  operation-  The  idea 
was  founded  on  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  physiological  action  of 
hyoscine  which  is  in  no  proper  sense  the  antagonist  of  morphine  and  pos- 
sesses but  feeble  analgesic  properties.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr."  collected  the 
reports  of  nearly  2000  cases,  with  9  deaths,  giving  the  frightful  mortality 
of  I  :  221.  Moreover  in  69  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ether  or  chloroform  was 
required  to  produce  sufficient  anaesthesia  for  operation.  It  is  possible 
that  in  certain  classes  of  cases  the  method  may  occasionally  prove  of 
value,  but  as  a  routine  measure  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Toxicology. — No  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  hyoscine  is  on  record. 
H.  A.  Hutchinson  •  took  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  very  impure  hyoscine  : 
quiet  coma  with  entire  muscular  relaxation  was  produced,  and  lasted 
eleven  hours.  The  fiftieth  of  a  grain  has,  however,  several  times  caused 
very  alarming  symptoms,  and  much  smaller  doses  are  affirmed  to  have 
produced  serious  effects  (see  Carey'). 

O'Hara*  saw  one-ninety-sixth  of  a  grain  administered  hypodermically  produce 
very  severe  disturbance,  lasting  for  twenty-eight  hours,  with  total  lack  of  remem- 
brance of  occurrences  which  took  place  during  the  seven  hours  following  the  in- 
jection ;  while  Root*  asserts  that  one-three-hundredth  of  a  grain  given  by  the 
mouth  produced  violent  poisoning,  and  even  one-twelve-hundredth  very  pro- 
nounced symptoms.  The  dispensing  of  such  minute  quantities  of  a  drug  is  so  diffi- 
cult that  it  is  probable  that  more  of  the  alkaloid  was  given  than  is  alleged. 

Administration. — Hyoscine  very  rarely  if  ever  causes  other  dis- 
agreeable after-effects  than  dryness  of  the  throat,  although  occasionally 
some  headache  has  been  noted.  The  action  of  hyoscine  given  hypoder- 
mically is  manifested  inside  of  ten  minutes,  and  lasts  from  six  to  eight 
hours.  In  severe  excitement,  especially  that  of  violent  insanity,  the  dose 
should  be  repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours.  The  dose  for  hypodermic 
use  is  from  the  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  to  one-eightieth  of  a  grain  (0.6- 
o.  8  milligramme).  Excessive  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  hyoscine  being 
a  not  infrequent  idiosyncrasy,  it  is  best  to  give  at  first  amounts  below  the 
minimum  dose  here  stated.  The  tastelessness  of  hyoscine  makes  it  easy 
to  administer  to  insane  or  other  patients  without  their  knowledge. 

Owing  to  its  great  influence  upon  the  throat,  hyoscine  is  strongly 
contra-indicated  in  cases  of  acute  disease  of  the  throat  sufficiently  violent 
to  interfere  with  deglutition  or  respiration.  Thus,  we  have  seen  it,  when 
given  in  violent  anginose  scarlatina  with  delirium,  cause  such  rapid 
increase  in  the  difficulty  of  respiration  as  to  suggest  that  it  played  an 
important  rSle  in  the  production  of  the  fatal  asphyxia. 

HoMATROPiNiE  HvDROBROMiDUM.  U.  S.  Homatropine  Hydrobro- 
mide. — Homatropine  is  an  alkaloid  artificially  produced  from  atropine, 
the  hydrobromate  of  which  is  preferred  for  practical  use  on  account  of  its 
being  stable  and  not  hygroscopic.  It  is  said  to  cause,  when  taken  inter- 
nally, symptoms  similar  to  those  caused  by  atropine,  except  in  regard  to 
the  circulation.     The  retardation  of  the  pulse  has  been  proved  by  Tweedy 
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and  Ringer,  Beyer,  and  De  Schwemiu  and  Hare  ^  to  be,  at  least  in  part, 
the  result  of  a  direct  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  heart-muscle  or  its  con- 
tained ganglia,  since  in  the  frog  and  in  the  terrapin  the  application  of 
homatropine  hydro bromate  to  the  exposed  heart  tn  situ  reduces  very 
greatly  the  number  of  the  beats.  In  the  dog  injection  of  the  alkaloid  into 
the  jugular  vein  is  followed  by  a  fall  of  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  beats 
per  minute*  which  De  Schweinitz  and  Hare  believe  to  be  tn  part  due  to 
stimulation  of  the  vagi  ner\'es,  because  section  of  the  vagi  causes  a  marked 
increase  in  the  pulse-rate,  "although  not  such  a  rise  as  would  appear  if 
the  inhibitory  apparatus  was  intact."  De  Schweinitz.  and  Hare  found 
that  the  fall  of  the  pulse- rate  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  fall  of  the  ar- 
terial pressure-  Since  the  production  of  asphyxia  was  followed  at  this 
time  by  a  pronounced  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure,  it  would  appear  that 
the  fall  of  pressure  is  not  the  result  of  a  vaso- motor  paralysis,  but  of  the 
cardiac  influence  of  the  drug. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Twxedy  and  Ringer,  con- 
firmed by  De  Schweinitz  and  Hare,  that  homatropine  produces  in  the 
frog  a  brief  period  of  tetanus,  followed  by  absolute  muscular  relaxation, 
with  abolition  of  reflex  and  voluntary  activity,  followed  in  from  six  to 
eight  hours^  if  the  dose  has  been  properly  proportioned,  by  return  of  vol- 
untary movements,  associated  with  tetanic  spasms  of  great  intensityp 
The  convulsive  movements  and  the  paralysis  are,  according  to  De 
Schweinitz  and  Hare,  of  spinal  origin,  as  the  nerve-trunks  and  muscles 
are  not  af  ected.  The  cause  of  death  is  centric  respiratory  paralysis. 
\  The  influence  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the  eye  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  atropine,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  more  feeble  and  is  much  more 
temporar)'.  The  pupil  begins  to  dilate  in  from  seven  to  twenty  minutes 
after  the  instillation  of  the  drug,  and  accommodation  fails  in  from  forty  to 
ninety  minutes  :  in  from  one  to  seventy-two  hours  the  recovery  is  com- 
plete. According  to  De  Schweinitz,  a  solution  of  one  in  eighty  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  paralyze  accommodation  completely,  provided  it  be 
dropped  repeatedly  into  the  eye.  When  it  is  desired  simply  to  dilate 
the  pupil  for  ophthalmoscopic  examinations,  a  single  application  of  a 
solution  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce  suffices.  Homatropine  as  a  practical 
mydriatic  has  the  advantage  of  fugaciousness  of  action,  of  being  not  at  all 
irritant,  and  of  being  little  prone  to  produce  systemic  disturbance. 


CANNABIS   INDIC^^INDIAN   CANNABIS.     U.S. 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  Indian  htmp  is  a  blackish,  resinous  extract, 
of  a  decided  narcotic  odor  and  a  peculiar  taste.  In  the  East  hemp  and 
its  educts  are  used  as  narcotic  stimulants.  Gunjak  is  the  dried  plant  as 
sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Calcutta  for  smoking.  Chtirrhus,  known  in  Egypt 
as  hashish,  is  the  resinous  exudation  with  the  epidermis,  etc,  scraped  off 
the  leaves. 

Various  substances  have  been  announced  as  the  active  principle  of 
cannabis  indica, — cannabin^  canmibinmi,  teiarw-cannahens^  oxycsLunabin^ 
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cannadem,  etc,  Cannabhwl  of  Wood,  Spivey.  and  Easterfield  \%  ac- 
cording to  Fraenke!,*  inert,  and  should  be  known  as  psuedocannadtnoi^ 
the  name  cannabinol  being  retained  for  a  distinct  substance  which  he, 
Fraenkel,  has  isolated  and  found  to  be  active. 

Physiological  Action, ^When  given  in  full  doses,  cannabis  indlca 
produces  a  feeling  of  exhilaration,  with  a  condition  of  revery,  and  a 
train  of  mental  and  nervous  phenomena  which  varies  very  much  ac- 
cording to  the  temperament  or  idiosyncrasies  of  the  subject,  and  very 
probably  also,  to  some  extent,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  surround- 
ings. The  sensations  are  generally  spoken  of  as  very  pleasurable ; 
often  beautiful  visions  float  before  the  eyes,  and  a  sense  of  ecstasy  fills 
the  whole  being  ;  sometimes  the  venereal  appetites  are  greatly  excited  ; 
sometimes  loud  laughter,  constant  giggling,  and  other  indications  of 
mirth  are  present.  Some  years  since,  in  experimenting  with  an  extract 
made  from  the  American  plant,  H.  C  Wood  took  a  large  dose,  and  de- 
scribed the  result  as  follows  ; ' 


•'About  half-past  four  P,M,,  September  23,  I  took  most  of  the  extract.    No 

immediate  sj^nptoms  were  produced.  About  seven  p.m.  a  professional  call  was 
requested,  and,  forgettinj^r  all  about  the  hemp.  I  went  out  and  saw  my  patienL 
While  writing  the  prescription,  I  became  perfectly  oblivious  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects, but  went  on  writing,  without  any  check  to  or  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary series  of  mental  acts  connected  with  the  process,  at  least  that  I  am  aware  oL 
When  the  recipe  was  finished.  I  .suddenly  recollected  where  1  was,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  my  patient  sitting  quietly  before  me,  The  conviction  was  irresistible  that 
I  had  sat  thus  many  minutes,  perhaps  hours,  and  directly  the  idea  fastened  itself 
that  the  hemp  had  commenced  to  act,  and  had  thrown  me  into  a  trance-like  stale 
of  considerable  duration,  during  which  I  had  been  stupidly  sitting  before  my  won- 
dering patienL  I  hastily  arose  and  apologized  for  remaining  so  long,  but  was  as* 
sured  I  had  only  been  a  very  few  minutes.  About  seven  and  a  half  p.m.  I  returned 
home.  I  was  by  this  time  quite  excited,  and  the  feeling  of  hilarity  now  rapidly  in- 
creased. It  was  not  a  sensuous  feeling,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  ;  it 
was  not  merely  an  intellectual  excitation;  it  was  a  sort  of  bicn-cire^ — the  very 
opposite  to  malaise^  It  did  not  come  from  without ;  it  was  not  connected  with  any 
passion  or  sense.  It  was  simply  a  feeling  of  inner  joyousness ;  the  heart  seemed 
buoyant  tieyond  all  trouble ;  the  whole  system  felt  as  though  all  sense  of  fatigue 
were  forever  banished  \  the  mind  gladly  ran  riot,  free  constantly  to  leap  from  one 
idea  to  another,  apparently  unbound  from  its  ordinary  laws,  I  w*as  disposed  to 
laugh  ;  to  make  comic  gestures  ;  one  very  frequently  recurrent  fanc>'^  was  to  imi- 
tiite  with  the  arms  the  motions  of  a  fiddler,  and  witli  the  lip5  the  tune  he  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  playing.  There  was  nothing  like  wild  delirium,  nor  any  ha! luci nations 
that  1  remember.  At  no  time  had  I  any  visions,  or  at  least  any  that  1  can  now  call 
to  mind  ;  but  a  person  who  was  with  me  at  tliat  time  states  that  once  1  raised  my 
head  and  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  tht  mountains  !  the  mountains  V  W^hile  t  was  perform- 
ing tlie  various  antics  already  alluded  to,  I  knew  very  well  I  was  acting  exceedingly 
foolishly,  but  could  not  control  myself,  I  think  it  was  about  eight  oVIock  when  I 
began  to  have  a  feeling  of  numbness  in  my  limbs,  also  a  sense  of  general  imeasi- 
ness  and  unrest,  and  a  fear  lest  I  had  taken  an  overdose.  I  now  constantly  walked 
alx^Ut  the  house  ;  my  skin  to  myself  was  warm,  in  fact  my  whole  surface  felt  flushed ; 
my  mouth  and  throat  were  ver>-  drj' ;  my  legs  put  on  a  strange,  foreign  feeling,  as 
though  they  were  not  a  part  of  my  body,  I  counted  my  pulse  and  found  it  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  quite  full  and  strong.  A  foreboding,  an  undefined,  horrible 
fear,  as  of  impending  death,  now  commenced  to  creep  over  me ;  in  haste  \  sent  for 
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medica!  afd-  The  curious  sensations  in  my  limbs  increased.  My  legs  felt  as  though 
they  were  waxen  pillars  beneath  me.  [  remember  feelmg  them  with  my  hand  and 
finding  them,  as  I  thought  ai  least,  very  firm,  the  muscles  all  in  a  state  of  tonic  con- 
traction. About  eight  o'clock  I  began  to  have  marked  *  spells,'— periods  when  all 
connection  seemed  to  be  severed  between  the  external  world  and  myself.  I  might 
be  said  to  have  been  unconscious  during  these  times^  in  so  far  that  I  was  oblivious 
to  all  external  objects,  but  on  coming  out  of  one  it  was  not  a  blank,  dreamless  void 
upon  which  I  looked  back,  a  mere  empty  space,  but  rather  a  period  of  active  but 
aimless  life.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  connected  thought  in  tiiem  ;  they  appeared 
to  be  simply  wild  reveries,  without  any  binding  cord, — each  a  mere  chaos  of  dis- 
jointed ideas.  The  mind  seemed  freed  from  all  its  ordinary  laws  of  association,  so 
that  it  passed  from  idea  to  idea,  as  it  were,  perfectly  at  random.  The  duration  of 
these  spells  to  me  was  very  great,  although  they  really  lasted  but  from  a  few  seconds 
to  a  minute  or  two.  Indeed,  I  now  entirely  lost  my  power  of  measuring  time. 
Seconds  were  hours  ;  minutes  were  days  ;  hours  were  mfinite.  Still,  I  was  perfectly 
consdous  during  the  intermissions  between  the  paroxysms,  I  would  look  at  my 
watch,  and  then  after  an  hotjr  or  two,  as  I  thought,  would  look  again  and  find  that 
scarcely  five  minutes  had  elapsed.  I  would  gaze  at  its  face  in  deep  disgust^  the 
minute-hand  seemingly  motionless,  as  though  graven  in  the  face  itself ;  the  laggard 
second*hand  moving  slowly,  so  slowly.  It  appeared  a  hopeless  task  to  watch  during 
its  whole  infinite  round  of  a  minute,  and  always  would  I  give  up  in  despair  before  the 
sixty  seconds  had  elapsed.  Occasionally,  when  my  mind  was  most  lucid,  there  was 
in  it  a  sort  of  duplex  action  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  time.  I  would  think  to 
myself.  It  has  been  so  long  since  a  certain  event, — an  hour,  for  example,  since  the 
doctor  came  ;  and  then  reason  would  say,  No,  it  has  been  only  a  few  minutes  ;  your 
thoughts  or  feelings  are  caused  by  the  hemp.  Nevertheless,  I  was  not  able  to  shake 
off  this  sense  of  the  almost  indefinite  prolongation  of  time,  even  for  a  minute.  The 
paroxysms  already  alluded  to  were  not  accompanied  by  muscular  relaxation. 
About  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock,  I  was  standing  at  the  door,  anxiously  watching 
for  the  doctor,  and  when  the  spells  would  come  on  I  would  remain  standing,  lean- 
ing slightly,  perhaps,  against  the  door- way.  After  a  while  I  saw  a  man  approach* 
ing,  whom  I  took  to  be  the  doctor.  The  sounds  of  his  steps  told  me  he  was  walking 
very  rapidly,  and  he  was  under  a  gas-lamp,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  square 
distant,  yet  he  appeared  a  vast  distance  away,  and  a  corresponding  time  approach- 
ing. This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  1  noticed  an  exaggeration  of  distance  ; 
in  the  room  it  was  not  perceptible.  My  extremities  now  began  to  grow  cold,  and  I 
went  into  the  house.  I  do  not  remember  further,  until  1  was  aroused  by  the  doctor 
shaking  or  calling  me.  Then  intellection  seemed  pretty  good.  I  narrated  what  I 
had  done  and  suffered,  and  told  the  doctor  my  opinion  was  that  an  emetic  was  indi- 
cated, both  to  remove  any  of  the  extract  still  remaining  in  my  stomach,  and  also  to 
arouse  the  nervous  system.  I  further  suggested  our  going  into  the  office,  as  more 
suitable  than  the  parlor,  where  we  then  were.  There  was  at  this  time  a  very  marked 
sense  of  numbness  in  my  limbs,  and  what  the  doctor  said  was  a  hard  pinch  pro- 
duced no  pain,  Wh^n  I  attempted  to  walk  up-stairs,  my  legs  seemed  as  though 
their  lower  halves  were  made  of  lead.  After  this  there  were  no  new  symptoms, 
only  an  intensifying  of  those  already  mendoned.  The  periods  of  unconsciousness 
became  at  once  longer  and  more  frequent,  and  during  their  absence  intellection  was 
more  imperfect,  although  when  thoroughly  roused  I  thought  1  reasoned  and  judged 
dearly.  The  oppressi\'e  feeling  of  impending  death  became  more  intense.  It  was 
horrible.  Each  paroxysm  would  seem  to  have  been  the  longest  I  had  suffered  ;  as 
I  came  out  of  it,  a  voice  seemed  constantly  saying,  *  You  are  getting  worse  ;  your 
paroxysms  are  growing  longer  and  deeper ;  they  will  overmaster  you ;  you  will 
die,'  A  sense  of  pergonal  antagonism  between  my  will-power  and  myself,  as 
affected  by  the  drug,  grew  very  strong,  I  felt  as  though  my  only  chance  was  to 
struggle  against  these  paroxysms,— that  I  must  constantly  arouse  myself  by  an  effort 
of  will ;  and  that  effort  was  made  with  infinite  toil  and  pain.    I  felt  as  if  some  evil 
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spirit  had  control  of  the  whole  of  me  except  ilie  will-power,  and  was  in  deterTnine<f1 
conflict  with  that,  the  last  citadel  of  my  being.  I  have  never  experienced  anything* j 
like  the  fearful  sense  of  almost  hopeless  anguish  and  utter  weariness  which  was^ 
upon  me.  Once  or  twice  during  a  paroxysm  I  had  what  migrht  be  called  nightmape ] 
sensations  :  T  felt  myself  mounting  upward^  expanding,  dilating,  dissolving  into  the] 
wide  confines  of  space,  overwhelmed  by  a  horrible,  rending,  unutterable  despair. 
Then,  with  tremendous  effort,  1  seemed  to  shake  this  off,  and  to  start  up  with  thej 
shuddering  thought.  Next  time  you  will  not  be  able  to  throw  this  off,  and  what 
then?  Under  the  influence  of  an  emetic  I  vomited  freely,  without  nausea,  and  withp] 
out  much  relief.  About  midnight,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  doctors,  I  went  up-stairs 
to  bed.  My  legs  and  feet  seemed  so  heavy  I  could  scarcely  move  them»  and  it  was 
as  much  as  1  could  do  to  walk  with  help.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  being 
undressed,  but  am  told  I  went  immediately  to  sleep.  When  1  awoke,  early  in  the 
morning,  my  miivd  was  at  first  clear,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  paroxysms,  similar  to 
those  of  the  evening,  came  on  again,  and  recurred  at  more  or  less  brief  intervals 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Al!  of  the  day  there  was  marked  anaesthesia  of  the  skin. 
At  no  time  were  there  any  aphrodisiac  feelings  produced.  There  was  a  pro- 
nounced increase  of  the  urinary  secretion.  There  were  no  after*^ects,  such  as 
nausea,  headache,  or  constipation  of  the  bowels.'* 


The  sense  of  prolongation  of  time  present  in  most  cases  of  hemp 
intoxication  is  evidently  due  to  the  immense  rapidity  of  the  succession  of 
Ideas,  The  mind  measures  time  by  the  duration  of  its  own  processes, 
and  when  an  infinitude  of  ideas  arise  before  it  in  the  time  usually  occu- 
pied by  a  few,  time  becomes  infinitely  prolonged  to  the  mind.  It  is  a  life- 
time in  the  minute.  A  very  common  mental  phenomenon,  not  easily 
explained  unless  as  a  result  of  disassociation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
is  a  condition  of  double  consciousness,  a  sense  of  having  two  existences, 
of  being  at  the  same  time  one's  self  and  somebody  else. 

In  some  cases  Indian  hemp  produces,  in  addition  to  or  even  in  the 
place  of  the  symptom  already  spoken  oJ,  marked  disturbances  of  motility. 
Convulsions  have  been  noticed  by  Lawrie,*  and  local  spasms,  with  saJaara 
convulsions,  by  F,  H,  Brown,  According  to  O' Shaughnessy ,  the  induc- 
tion of  catalepsy  is  not  rare  among  the  Hindoos. 

Whatever  may  be  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stagCj  sooner  or  later,  if 
the  dose  be  sufficient,  drowsiness  comes  on.  Generally,  before  it  is 
marked,  partial  anaesthesia,  often  with  partial  loss  of  strength,  is  mani- 
festedj  especially  in  the  lower  limbs.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  the  pulse 
is  quickenedj  and  finally  the  subject  falls  into  a  heavy  sleep,  out  of  which 
he  generally  awakes  hungry,  without  any  of  the  wretched  gastric  sensa- 
tions or  the  malaise  felt  after  an  opiate.  Confusion  of  thought,  however, 
may  persist  for  some  hours.  Cannabis  exerts  no  constipating  influence 
upon  the  bowels,  and  appears  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  the  excre- 
tion of  the  kidneys. 

In  the  dog,  hemp  extract  causes  exaltation  followed  by  profound  sleep 
(Hans  Zeitler,*  H.  A.  Hare*),  That  the  drug  has  very  little  influence 
upon  the  vital  functions  is  shown  by  the  enormous  amounts  required  to 
kill.  Hare  noted  both  in  the  dog  and  in  the  frog  heightened,  followed 
by  markedly  lessened,  reflex  activity.     The  loss  of  reflex  activity  was 
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the  result  of  an  influence  exerted  upon  the  sensory  side  of  the  cord  or 
upon  the  sensory  nerve- trunk,  the  anaesthesia  in  the  frog  being  complete 
at  a  time  when  voluntary  movement  was  preserved  ;  further,  when  the 
drug  was  appHed  directly  to  the  nerve -trunk  it  produced  sensory  palsy. 
Although  probably  a  local  ansesthetic,  cannabis  indica  is  too  irritant  to 
be  apphed  to  delicate  mucous  membranes. 

THERAPEUXrcs. — Hemp  has  been  used  in  this  country  chiefly  for  the 
rtlief  0/ pain,  but  also  to  some  extent  as  an  hypnotic.  As  an  analgesic ^ 
it  is  very  much  inferior  to  opium,  but  may  be  tried  when  the  latter  is 
for  any  reason  contra- indicated.  In  full  doses,  in  neuralgic  pains,  it 
certainly  often  gives  relief.  It  has  been  very  largely  employed  to  induce 
euthanasia  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  and  constitutes,  it  is  said,  a 
popular  nostrum  employed  for  that  purpose.  In  teiamis,  Indian  hemp 
has  been  used  quite  largely,  and  is  sometimes  apparently  an  aid  to  other 
remedies  ;  it  should  be  given  to  intoxication.  As  first  suggested  by 
Seguin,  hemp  extract,  administered  for  months  continuously  In  such 
doses  as  will  keep  just  within  the  limit  of  distinct  physiological  effects, 
is  often  effective  in  migraine. 

Administration, —Extract  of  hemp  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  drug 
from  the  fact  that  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  one  extract  will  produce  de- 
cided intoxication,  and  many  grains  can  be  taken  of  another  extract  that 
cannot  be  distinguished  physically  or  chemically  from  the  first  specimen. 
The  only  way  of  using  it  with  advantage  is  for  the  practitioner  to  try 
various  samples  in  ascending  doses,  and  use  those  which  are  active  in  the 
dose  which  he  has  found  to  be  effective.  The  foreign  extracts  are,  on  the 
wholCf  more  reliable  than  those  made  in  America,  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  though  the  symptoms  may  seem  alarming,  there  is 
much  less  danger  in  intoxication  from  hemp  than  from  alcohol.  No 
cases  of  fatal  poisoning  have  been  recorded.  The  dose  of  the  official 
tincture  (TiNCTURA  Cannabis  Indic^e — ten  per  cent,  U,  SO  is  thirty 
minims  (2  Cc.)  ;  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Cannabis  In- 
dicjE,  U.  S,),  one  minim  (o.  12  C.c.)  ;  of  the  extract  {  Extra ctum  Can- 
nabis Indict,  U,  S,)*  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  oi  a  grain  (o. 01 -0.01 6 
Gm, )  :  all  of  these  doses  may  be  indefinitely  increased  until  symptoms 
are  produced.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Fronmiiller  and  Hiller, 
the  iannaie  a/  cmmakene  ol  Merck  has  in  our  trials  of  it  seemed  to  be  inert 


COCA,  U,S. 
The  leaves  of  Erythroxylon  Coca,  a  South  American  shrub,  which 
IS  very  largely  cultivated  in  Peru  and  neighboring  countries,  resemble 
in  size  and  shape  those  of  tea,  but  are  not  dentate,  and  are  distin- 
guished  from  most  medicinal  leaves  by  a  slightly  curved  line,  running 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and  produced 
by  the  peculiar  folding  of  the  leaf  in  the  bud.  In  1855  Gardeke  dis- 
covered in  coca  an  alkaloid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Erythroxyline  ; 
but  this  principle  was  first  thoroughly  studied  by  Albert  Niemann,  frbm 
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whom  it  received  the  name  C&came^  by  which  it  b  now  usually  known. 
It  occurs  in  colorless,  transparent  prisms,  soluble  in  seven  hundred  and 
four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  forms  with  the  acids  very  bitter,  soluble, 
crystallizable  salts  ;  besides  cocaine,  the  leaves  contain  a  peculiar  tannin, 
known  as  coca-iannic  acid. 

Physiological  Action. — Lijcai  Adtan. ^-Locally  applied,  cocaine 
acts  as  a  very  distinct  and  certain  aniEsthetiCj  as  was  noted  by  Moreno  y 
Maiz  in  1862,  and  by  Von  Anrep  in  1880,  although  it  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember, 18S4,  that  Karl  Koller'  demonstrated  the  practical  value  of  the 
drug.  According  to  the  observations  of  Von  Anrep,  the  nerves  of  special 
sense  are  as  readily  affected  as  are  those  of  common  sensibility  :  thus,  co- 
caine placed  upon  the  tongue  abolishes  at  the  place  of  contact,  for  the  time 
beings  the  sense  of  taste.  At  the  point  of  contact  there  is  at  first  marked 
pallor,  but  after  a  short  time  very  pronounced  redness.  In  sensitive 
membranes  like  the  conjunctiva,  cocaine  also  causes  at  first  much  pain. 
The  primary  pallor  is  alleged  to  be  due  to  a  very  powerful  constriction 
of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  has  led  F.  H.  Bos  worth  *  to  the  conclusion 
that  cocaine  produces  Hgid  coitiraciimi  in  nnstriped  muscular  Ji&res  when- 
ever it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  The  anesthesia  is  not,  however,  due 
to  any  spasm  of  the  vessels,  but  to  a  direct  action  upon  the  nerve-trunk. 
Applied  to  the  bared  nerve,  cocaine  paralyzes  first  the  sensitive  and 
afterwards  the  motor  fibres  (Fetnberg*).  Arloing*  asserts  that  the  con- 
centrated solution  of  cocaine  placed  on  the  bared  nerve  produces  a  dis- 
tinct organic  change  in  the  ner\'e. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Peter  Albertoni'  and  of  B.  Dan- 
ilewsky,*  cocaine  in  sufficient  concentration  acts  upon  all  forms  of  proto- 
plasm, first  exciting  and  then  paralyzing  functional  activity. 

Ah  sorption  and  Eliminatio^t. — The  soluble  salts  of  cocaine  are  ab- 
sorbed with  great  rapidity.  They  have  the  power  of  passing  with  almost 
equal  ease  through  all  mucous  membranes,  so  that  their  absorption  is 
almost  immediate  when  they  are  employed  locally  in  the  nose,  urethra, 
or  other  part  \  hence  the  large  number  of  serious  poisonings  which  have 
resulted  from  their  local  use.  The  ultimate  fate  of  cocaine  in  the  body  is 
at  present  somewhat  uncertain.  It  appears  to  escape  to  some  extent 
through  the  urine  unchanged  (Thomas  Moreno  y  Mai^'and  others),  but 
the  amount  that  has  been  recovered  by  chemists  has  been  so  small  (five 
per  cent,,  Wiechowski")  as  to  lead  to  the  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
alkaloid  is  In  great  part  destroyed  in  the  system  ;  and  Glasenap  **  believes 
that  he  has  found  ecgonin,  a  decomposition  product,  in  the  urbe. 

General  Adixm. — From  the  days  of  the  Incas  the  leaves  of  the  coca 
plant  have  been  enormously  used  by  the  natives  of  Western  South 
America  as  a  stimulant,  and  it  is  stated  that  about  forty  million  pounds 
of  them  are  annually  harvested.  Mixed  with  ashes  or  a  little  lime, 
they  are  chewed,  and  are  said  to  increase  gready  for  the  time  being 
the  muscular  strength  and  endurance.  Although  coca  is  thus  employed 
habitually,   no  scientific  observers  have   given  detailed  reports  of    the 
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symptoms  which  it  causes  in  the  South  American  natives,  observers  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  mere  statement  that  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  the  natives  are  greatly  stimulated  by  the  drug.  Moderate 
doses  appear  to  increase  temporarily,  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree, 
both  physical  and  mental  power.  Various  travellers  concur  in  praising 
the  peculiar  sense  of  calm  and  happiness,  the  insensibility  to  fatigue, 
and  the  increase  of  bodily  and  mental  activity  which  the  drug  produces. 
Montegazza  states  that  when  he  took  two  hundred  grains  of  the  leaves 
he  was  in  a  short  time  plunged  into  a  condition  of  peculiar  delirious  beati- 
tude, in  which  he  seemed  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  to  live  in  a  peculiar  atmosphere  of  active  calm.  In  a  little  while 
there  came  also  a  sense  of  plenitude  of  power  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  real  increase  of  physical  ability,  so  that  gymnastics  which  in  his  ordi- 
nary condition  were  impossible  to  him  became  easy.  This  state  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  natural  profound  sleep,  lasting  sometimes  for  twenty-four 
hours. 


Thus,  on  one  occasiDn  Montegazza  took  Ihirty-five  grammes,  and  an  hour  later 
nine  grammes,  etc,  until  he  had  taken  in  the  course  of  two  hours  sixty  grammes  in 
alL  The  heart,  which  after  the  earliest  dose  had  been  slow  in  its  action,  directly 
after  the  second  dose  suddenly  became  rapid  and  very  violent  in  its  beats ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  two  hours  the  palpitations  had  ceased,  although  the  pulse  was 
still  13S  per  miuute.  There  was  now  a  condition  of  intoxication  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  hashbh.  Montegazza  was  possessed  by  a  feeling  of  intense 
t>eatitude  and  inner  joyousness,  while  a  succession  of  visions  and  phantasma- 
goria, most  brilliant  in  color  and  form,  trooped  rapidiy  before  his  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  himself  to  look  upon  a  world  of  shifting  and  incessant  activity,  as  into 
a  kaleidoscope.  He  rapidly  passed  into  a  delirious  condition,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  himself  to  be  unconscious,  although  when  addressed  he  would  answer 
rationally.  To  his  owm  consciousness  he  was,  as  it  were,  buried  in  a  re  very,  or 
perhaps  a  more  acairate  description  would  be  to  say  that  he  felt  as  though,  by  a 
sudden  rush  of  intellectual  and  emotional  life,  he  was  carried  out  of  himseUj  and 
knew  not  whether  he  was  in  or  out  of  the  body.  An  hour  or  two  later  he  was  suffi- 
ciently calm  to  say  to  his  friends  '*that  God  was  un|ust,  in  that  he  had  made  man 
to  live  without  eating  coca.  I  prefer  a  life  of  ten  years  of  coca  to  one  of  a  thousand 
years  witliout  iV*  As  this  state  was  passing  off,  he  was  seized  with  an  almost  irre- 
sistible desire  to  reproduce  its  delirium  by  taking  more  coca.  Finally,  however,  he 
feu  into  a  condition  of  sleep,  which  lasted  only  three  hours.  After  this  he  was  able 
to  resume  at  once  hk  ordinary  occupations,  and  oflered  no  physical  evidence  of  his 
coca  debauch. 

The  moderate  daily  use  of  coca,  according  to  our  best  information,  is 
not  injurious,   and   increases  the  working  powers  ;    but,    according   to 

Poeppig,  the  habit  of  excessive  use  is  readily  formed,  and  produces  very 
serious  results.  The  first  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs.  Little  by  llttie  the  power  of  digestion  is  lost  ;  an 
incurable  insomnia  is  developed,  emaciation  becomes  extreme,  ascites 
appears^  and  the  patient  finally  dies  in  a  condition  of  general  marasmus. 
Other  authors  especially  dwell  upon  the  enfeeblement  of  the  intellectual 
factilties  as  very  marked  in  those  who  use  the  stimulant  to  excess. 
Tschudy  states  that  the  inveterate  coca-chewer  can  be  recognized  by  his 
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uncertain  step,  his  general  apathy j  his  sunken  eyes  surrounded  by  a  deep 

purple  aureole,  his  trembling  lips,  his  green  encrusted  teeth,  his  exces- 
sively fetid  breath,  and  the  peculiar  blackness  about  the  corners  of  the 
mouth. 

Pronounced  aphrodisiac  properties  have  been  attributed  to  coca,  but 
they  seem  to  rest  upon  tradition  rather  than  upon  demonstrated  experi- 
ence. According  to  M.  Unanne,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru  repre- 
sented Venus  by  a  female  figure  with  a  coca-leaf  in  her  hand,  and  the 
coca  still  plays  an  important  part  in  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Indians, 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  Tschudy  and  Unanne  that  coca  is  able  to  take 
the  place  of  food  ;  but  this  is  clearly  not  the  case.  Weddell  himseli 
states  that  although  an  Indian  chewing  the  coca  could  go  on  foot  many 
hours  without  fatigue  and  without  food,  yet  at  the  end  he  would  eat  more 
at  one  repast  than  he  himself  would  take  in  two  days.  He  accords  with 
Bibra'  in  stating  that  coca  has  the  power  of  putting  aside  for  some 
time  the  sense  of  hunger.  While,  however,  it  may  mask  the  appetite,  it 
certainly  does  not  nourish  the  body,  and  it  is  indeed  most  probable  that 
the  absence  of  hunger  is  the  outcome  of  a  local  benumbing  of  the  gastric 
nerves.  Thomas  Moreno  y  Matz  made  several  crucial  experiments  by 
keeping  animals  in  pairs  without  food,  and  giving  to  one  coca  freely* 
These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  B.  von  Anrep,*  and  in  every 
case  the  animal  which  received  the  coca  died  at  least  as  early  as  its 
mate. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  present  in  cocaine- poisoning,  or  have 
been  produced  by  the  coca- leaf  or  its  preparations,  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Europe,  differ  essentially  from  the  descriptions  of  those  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  plant  in  the  South  American  natives.*  We  believe  that  in 
no  recorded  cases  has  there  been  anything  resembling  the  beatific  visions 
and  exhilarations  described  by  Montegazza.  Ordinarily,  in  the  mildest 
cases  oE  poisoning  with  us,  there  are  great  restlessness  and  nervous  ex- 
citement, but  no  sense  of  beatitude  ;  rather  a  condition  of  terror.  With 
this  state  come  usually  distinctly  accelerated  pulse,  increased  frequency 
of  respiration,  and,  perchance,  muscular  twitchings  or  even  mild  con- 
vulsions. In  the  more  severe  cases  of  poisoning  the  symptoms  vary  ,• 
sometimes  there  have  been  nausea,  vomiting,  rapid,  almost  imperceptible 
pulse,  great  perspiration^  and  collapse  with  or  without  loss  of  conscious- 
ness ;  in  other  cases  the  pulse  has  been  slow  and  feeble,  and  sometimes 
pronounced  cyanosis,  with  slow  or  almost  arrested  respiration,  has  been 
the  most  alarming  manifestation.  The  pupils  are  usually  dilated,  but 
have  been  reported  in  some  cases  as  "contracted."  After  very  large 
doses  convulsions  usually  oocur  ;  they  are  often  violent  and  epileptiform  ; 
not  rarely,  at  times,  at  least,  they  are  partial,  and  in  many  cases  opisthot- 
onos has  been  pronounced.     Consciousness  rarely  escapes  ;  usually  it  is 

•  The  belief  of  H,  H.  Rusby,  that  these  differences  depend  upon  alterations  of  the 
coca-leaf  dtiritig  its  drying  and  traasmisfiion  acro«$  the  seas,  has,  hardly  been  sustained 
iTk^rap.  Gas.t  1BS8). 
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simply  lost,  but  sometimes  it  is  merged  into  a  mania  with  hallucinations 
and  delusions,  which  mania  may  become  violent  and  even  homicidal,  as 
in  a  case  reported  by  Mattison. 

Very  small  doses  (one-  to  three-one-hundredths  of  a  grain  of  cocaine)  produce 
in  the  frog  no  other  symptoms  than  some  evidences  of  excitement.  After  doses 
of  from  one- tenth  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  the  frog  becomes  qujet^  with  an  apparent 
increase,  however,  in  the  reflex  activity,  sometimes  amounting  to  tetanus,  followed 
by  increasing  palsy  and  failure  of  the  respiration  ;  very  large  doses  produce  symp- 
toms of  paralysis. 

In  the  domestic  animals  the  symptoms  vary.  In  the  rabbit  there  is  first  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  quiet,  followed  in  a  few  moments  by  a  condition  of  great  excitement, 
in  which  the  animal  springs  and  jumps  about  A  few  mmutes  later  the  rabbit  again 
becomes  quiet,  and  now,  although  trembling  much,  is  so  weak  thai  he  moves  with 
difficulty.  The  tremblings  increase  until  they  merge  in  convulsive  movements  of 
the  legs,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  partial  paraplegia  ;  pendulum  movements 
of  the  head  are  ver>^  marked,  and  finally  epileptiform  convulsions  appear,  while 
simultaneously  a  peculiar  tetanic  rigidity  seems  to  indicate  spinal  excitement.  The 
lethal  dose  for  a  rabbit  is  put  at  a  grain  and  a  half  per  kilo.  Dogs  and  cats  are 
said  to  be  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  cocaine  than  is  the  rabbit,  and  to  suffer 
similar  symptoms,  but  especially  with  the  dog  the  evidences  of  mental  excitement 
are  more  pronounced. 

According  to  Von  Anrep,  after  an  injection  of  cocaine  the  dog  will  dance 
and  leapf  never  standing  still  for  a  momenlj  and  continual fy  circling  around  the 
experimenter.  The  movements  are  not  at  all  those  of  convulsions,  but  voluntary, 
and  accompanied  by  every  expression  of  joy  and  exhilaration.  This  may  continue 
lor  hours,  the  animal  then  becoming  gradually  quiet,  and  passing  finally  into  his 
normal  condition.  If  instead  of  a  moderate  dose  a  toxic  one  has  been  given,  there 
is  first  a  period  in  which  the  animal  is  very  restless  but  seems  full  of  terror  and 
anxiety  ;  the  least  sound  frightens  him,  causing  him  to  tremble  and  to  drop  his  tail 
between  his  legs.  He  does  not  appear  at  this  time  to  know  his  master.  Rhyth- 
mical movements  of  almost  all  portions  of  the  body  accompany  this  state.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  later  the  mentai  condition  alters,  and  the  dog  becomes  appar- 
ently full  of  joyous  excitement.  He  barks  loudly,  runs  from  one  person  to  another, 
licking  them,  and  giving  all  the  characteristic  signs  of  joy.  After  a  few  moments 
this  condition  gives  way  to  one  of  increasing  feebleness  ;  the  dog  gradually  be- 
comes unable  to  move,  rhythmical  movements,  cramps,  and  convulsive  symptoms 
appear  ;  the  pendvilum-like  swinging  of  the  head  gets  very  violent,  and  at  last 
narcosis,  with  epileptiform  convulsions,  develops.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  these 
symptoms  are  psychical. 


Nervmis  Systtfn, — L,  Dadd*'  states  that  distinct  histological  changes 
can  be  recognized  in  the  cells  of  the  nerve-centres  as  the  result  of  poison- 
ing with  cocaine,  and  that  these  lesions  are  most  marked  in  the  cerebral 
cortex. 

B.  von  Anrep  believes  that  the  drug  has  a  very  distinct  and  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  s£?nicircuiar  canals,  thereby  causing  the  peculiar  pen- 
dulum4ike  motions  of  the  head,  the  lack  of  coordination,  and  the  rolling 
convulsions  especially  seen  in  doves. 

Spinal  Cord. — According  to  the  researches  of  Von  Anrep,  the  con- 
vulsive movements  are  of  cerebral  origin,  and  are  arrested  by  section  of 
the  spinal  cord  ;  but  the  experiments  of  L.  I,  Turn  ass "  indicate  that 
they  do  not  arise  in  the  psycho- motor  centres  of  the  brain* cortex,  since 
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he  found  not  only  that  the  local  application  of  cocaine  lessens  the  imta- 

bility  of  these  centres,  but  also  that  during  the  convulsive  stage  of  cocaine- 
poisoning  the  centres  are  less  sensitive  than  normal.  Danini,  more- 
over^  appears  to  have  found  that  section  oE  the  cord  does  not  prevent  con- 
vulsions in  the  hind  feet,  and  the  experiments  of  Mosso  show  that  when 
the  upper  cord  is  cut  in  the  dog  and  the  animal  cocainized,  the  irritation 
of  the  nerve-trunk  or  of  the  surface  will  produce  in  a  Utde  while  general 
muscular  rigidity,  Both  Mosso  and  Von  An  rep  are  in  accord  with  other 
observers  in  stating  that  reflex  activity  is  at  first  increased  by  cocaine, 
and  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  while  the  convulsive  movements  of 
the  poisoned  animal  originate  chiefly  in  the  brain,  yet  there  is  a  primary 
stage  of  excited  reflex  activity,  the  r^ult  of  a  direct  action  upon  the 
spinal  cord.  The  motor  paralysis  and  the  loss  of  reflex  activity  which 
finally  occur  in  cocaine- poisoning  are  probably  in  part  the  result  of  an 
influence  upon  the  nerves  ;  but  that  they  are  chiefly  due  to  a  direct  seda- 
tive action  upon  the  spinal  cord  seems  to  follow  from  the  experiments  of 
Mosso,  who  found  that  when  he  so  bound  the  hind  legs  of  the  frog  as  to 
prevent  the  access  of  cocaine  to  the  nerves,  there  was  a  rapid  loss  of  reflex 
activity,  and  indeed  a  complete  paralysis,  at  a  time  when  both  the  motor 
and  the  sensory  nerves  were  still  intact 

An  observation  made  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  poisoning  by  Dr.  Ott 
— viz.,  that  irritation  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  produced 
no  effect,  while  a  prick  of  the  anterior  column  was  followed  by  the  usual 
result — indicates  that  there  is  the  same  difference  in  action  upon  the 
sensory  and  motor  tracts  as  upon  the  corresponding  nerve-trunks  ;  but 
Mosso*  s  experiments  upon  tritons  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  power  of 
conducting  impulses  efferendy,  ot  from  the  centre,  is  first  lost  in  the 
spinal  cord  poisoned  with  cocaine. 

Nerves. — Almost  all  observei^  agree  that  the  seTisary  nerves  after  suf- 
ficient doses  are  finally  paralysed  in  cocaine- poisoning  ;  but  Mosso " 
believes  that  the  respiratory  centre  is  more  susceptible  to  the  acdon  of 
cocaine  than  are  the  sensory  nerves,  and  certainly  doses  of  the  alkaloid 
not  dangerous  to  life  have  no  perceptible  general  effect  upon  the  sensory 
nerves.  The  experiments  of  Nikolsky,  of  B,  von  Anrep,  of  Ott,  and  of 
LaHont  seem  to  prove  that  the  sensory  paralysis  is  preceded  by  increased 
functional  activity,  which  is  in  accord  with  the  observation  of  Mosso,  that 
tn  doses  of  0.05  to  0.1  gramme  cocaine  increases  in  man  the  sensibility 
of  the  skin. 

According  to  Danini,  the  tnoi&r  nerves  in  the  frog  remain  irritable 
until  after  death  ;  but^  according  to  Nikolsky,  their  functional  activity 
is  first  increased  and  afterwards  destroyed-  Ott  also  asserts  that  co- 
caine depresses  the  motor  nerves.  Moreno  y  Maiz  found  that  when 
he  tied  the  iliac  artery  of  a  frog  on  one  side  and  administered  cocaine 
anteriorly,  there  came  a  time  when  irritation  of  the  poisoned  limb 
caused  no  movement,  while  irritation  of  the  protected  extremity  pro- 
voked very  distinct  general  reflexes  ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  dimin- 
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£shed  motility  in  the  non-protected  limb  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
tected one  I  facts  which,  of  coursCj  indicate  that  the  drug  finally  depresses 
both  motor  and  sensory  fibres,  but  that  its  action  upon  the  motor  is 
subordinate  to  that  upon  the  sensory  nerves,  Ott  also  noticed  that 
there  is  a  time  in  the  poisoning  when  irritation  of  the  central  end  of  a 
cut  sciatic  nerve  produces  no  response,  while  irritation  of  its  peripheral 
end  causes  muscular  action,  and  thereby  confirms  the  view  that  the  drug 
affects  the  sensory  earlier  and  more  powerfully  than  the  motor  nerves, 
H,  Alms  found  "  that  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  cocaine  in  contact  with 
the  isolated  ischiatic  plexus  of  the  frog  caused  absolute  anaesthesia  of  the 
leg  and  apparent  loss  of  motor  power,  the  leg  lying  motionless  and  trail- 
ing behind.  Nevertheless,  strong  irritation  upon  the  front  leg  of  the  frog 
caused  immediate  movements  which  were  shared  by  the  cocainized  llind 
leg,  showing  that  the  motor  filaments  were  not  paralyzed.  The  experi- 
ments of  Alms  indicate  that  the  extreme  peripheral  filaments  of  the  nerve 
are  first  afiected,  since  at  a  certain  period  most  severe  irritation  of  the 
skin  produced  no  pain  in  the  poisoned  rabbit,  although  the  injection  of 
irritating  materials  evidently  caused  violent  pain. 

The  discovery  of  Mosso,  that  the  local  application  of  cocaine  sus- 
pends functional  activity  in  motor  nerves,  has  been  confirmed  by  L. 
Popielski,"  and  it  must  be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  cocaine  is  a 
paralyzant  h  both  motor  and  sensory  nerves^  althmigh  it  tuts  much  more 
powerfnlly  up&n  the  sensory  nerves. 

According  to  Vereb^ly  and  Hor^'dth**,  the  action  of  cocaine  upon  the 
nervT-endings  is  so  pronounced  that  demonstrable  changes  can  be  noted 
after  it  has  been  applied  locally. 

Circidatimi. — The  action  of  cocaine  upon  the  circulation  is  in  some 
[etails  so  complex  that  in  spite  of  much  work  it  is  not  yet  fully  understood, 
but  in  the  main  our  knowledge  concerning  it  is  clear.  The  concordant 
experimental  results  obtained  by  Ott,  by  Von  An  rep,  by  Vulpian,  by 
Laborde,  by  Nikolsky,  by  Danini,  and  by  Reichert"  show  that  the 
moderate  dose  of  cocaine  produces  an  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  experimenters  employed  only  tion-curarized  ani- 
mals, but  others  practised  curarization  and  artificial  respiration,  so  that  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  whilst  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  and  muscular  system^ 
by  the  alkaloid  may  secondarily  increase  the  blood-pressure,  yet  it  has  the  power 
of  directly  increasing  the  arterial  pressure.  The  fact  that  various  experimenters 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  increase  of  pressure  just  spoken  of  is  in  some  cases  to  be  ex- 
plained by  their  having  used  too  large  doses,  all  investigators  agreeitig  that  the  loo 
large  dose  of  cocaine  finally  decreases  pressure  ;  in  other  cases,  when  small  doses 
of  cocaine  were  employed  (Berthold^*),  it  is  probable  that  so  much  curare  had  been 
given  that  the  drugged  heart  and  blood- vessels  were  unable  to  respond  to  a  new 
|)oison :  certainly  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  cocaine  directly  increases 
blood- pressure. 

The  experiments  of  Danini,  of  Berthold,  and  of  Reichert  are  con- 
cordant in  showing  that  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  alone,  or  of  the 
spina!  cord  and  the  vagi^  cocaine  does  not  distinctly  increase  the  arte- 
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rial  pressure, — proof  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  arterial  press- 
ure under  the  influence  of  cocaine  is  centric  vaso- motor  spasm. 

Concerning  the  action  of  cocaine  upon  the  heart  itself  there  is  such 
conflict  of  testimony  as  to  require  further  experimentation  before  positive 
conclusions  can  be  reached,  but  the  drift  of  the  present  evidence  is  to 
show  that  the  small  dose  of  cocaine  moderately  stimulates  the  heart,  and 
that  the  large  toxic  dose  finally  depresses  it. 

As  showing  the  stimulant  action  of  the  small  dose  of  cocamet  Mosso  and  H.  G. 
Beyer,'*  as  the  result  of  their  experimental  studies,  made  in  the  one  case  on  the  cut- 
out frog's  heart,  in  the  other  upon  the  isolated  heart  of  the  terrapin,  found  that  Ihe 
minute  dose  of  the  alkaloid  increased  the  whole  amount  of  force  put  out  by  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  individual  systolic  contraction  ;  whilst  Pachon 
and  Moulinier^*''  in  experiments  w^ith  cocaine  on  the  heart  of  the  frog  in  si(u^  find 
that  after  a  moderate  dose  of  cocaine  there  is  a  hypertonidty  of  the  heart  due  to  a 
direct  action  upon  tlie  muscular  fibres.  Observers  affirm  that  the  heart  of  the  mam- 
mal is  arrested  by  the  toxic  dose  in  diastole,  which  is  in  accord  with  the  statements 
of  Von  Anrep  and  Nikolsky  concerning  the  heart  of  the  frog  and  of  H.  G*  Beyer 
concerning  that  of  the  terrapin,  diastolic  arrest  being  affirmed  by  all  these  investi- 
gators. Pachon  and  Moulinier  declare  that  the  ventricles  are  arrested  in  systole, 
the  auricles  in  diastole.  According  to  these  investigators,  the  arythmia  of  advanced 
cocaine-poisoning  is  really  a  rh}'thm  which  differs  from  the  normal  in  that  the  con* 
tractions  occur  in  regular  groups  ;  later  there  is  a  dissociation  of  the  auricular  and 
ventricular  rhythms. 

The  fact  that  section  of  the  spinal  cord — that  is,  separation  of  the 
general  capillaries  of  the  body  from  the  vaso- motor  centres — largely  or 
altogether  prevents  the  rise  o(  arterial  pressure  produced  by  cocaine  indi- 
cates that  the  alkaloid  has  little  or  no  direct  influence  upon  the  vessels 
themselves,  but  the  matter  is  not  as  dear  as  appears  at  fit^t  sight. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  facts  is  contradictory.  Mosso  found  that  when  he  ex- 
perimented with  artificial  circulation  upon  extirpated  kidneys  small  doses  of  cocaine 
had  no  sensible  effect  upw^n  the  blood-vessels ;  and  Durdufi  states  that  marked  nar- 
rowing of  the  vessels  of  die  rabbit's  ear  can  be  seen  when  cocaine  is  injected,  but 
is  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the  sympathetic.  Contrariwise,  H*  G.  Beyer 
found  in  experiments  upon  the  terrapin  that  both  large  and  small  doses  of  cocaine 
produce  contraction  of  the  tilood-vessels  by  a  direct  influence  ;  and  Laffont  experi- 
mentally reached  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  chief  actions  of  cocaine  is  to  con- 
tract the  blood-vessels  by  a0ecting  the  nerve-endings  in  their  walls.  The  results  of 
the  plethysmographic  studies  of  Mosso — namely,  that  in  man  therapeutic  doses  of 
cocaine  cause  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels — have  no  bearing  upon  the  matter  in 
hand,  since  such  contraction  might  or  might  not  be  of  centric  origin.  It  should 
also  be  stated  that  in  some  of  Reichert's  experiments  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  the 
arterial  pressure  produced  by  cocaine  after  section  of  the  cord. 

The  well-known  constringing  of  blood-vessels  by  the  local  application 
of  cocaine  can  hardly  be  explained  except  by  attributing  to  the  alkaloid 
the  power  of  acting  upon  the  blood-vessel  walls.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  such  cases  the  cocaine  is  brought  in  enormous  quantities  and 
great  concentration  into  contact  with  the  blood-vessels  ;  and  in  view  of 
the  contradiction  in  the  experimental  evidence,  the  most  probable  con- 
clusion is  that  cocaine  has  direct  relations  with  the  muscle-fibres  in  the 
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arteriole  walls,  but  that  it  acts  so  feebly  upon  them  in  comparison  with 
its  influence  upon  nerve-centres  that  even  in  general  poisoning  with  the 
alkaloid  the  influence  upon  the  blood-vessel  walb  is  overshadowed  by  the 
much  greater  powers  of  the  drug. 

The  results  of  the  studies  made  by  various  investigators  with  the 
direct  application  of  cocaine  to  the  heart  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
whilst  small  doses  of  the  alkaloid  feebly  stimulate  the  viscus,  toxic  doses 
act  as  a  depressant  and  finally  as  a  paralyzant ;  that  cardiac  depression  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  low  arterial  pressure  in  advanced  cocaine- poisoning 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  rapid  and  immediate  fall  in  the  pressure  which 
occurs  when  cocaine  is  injected  into  a  dog  whose  spinal  cord  has  been  cut 
and  vaso- motor  system  paralyzed.*  The  opinion  of  Rei chert,  that  widen- 
ing of  the  blood-paths  by  vaso- motor  paralysis  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  causation  of  lowered  blood -pressure  in  advanced  cocaine- 
poisoning,  seems  to  be  so  far  correct  that  the  probabilities  are  that  such 
widening  of  the  blood -paths  occurs. 

The  testimony  as  to  the  action  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the  pulse-rate  and 
upon  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart  is  so  various  that  no  positive  con- 
clusions are  warranted  without  further  study. 

Von  Anrep  states  that  the  pulse-rate  is  usually  increased,  but  that  this  increase 
is  not  marked  in  rabbits,  while  in  Ott's  experiments  upon  dogs  the  pulse  usually 
becomes  slower,  Von  Anrep  also  states  that  the  vagi  are  paralyzed  by  large  doses 
of  cocaine,  while  Olt,  Nikolsky,  Laffont,  and  Durdufi  ^*  declare  that  it  does  not 
afiect  the  vagi,  and  Berthold  states  that  previous  Ejection  of  the  vagi  has  no  effect 
upon  the  conrae  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  cocaine. 

Reichert  found  in  an  elaborate  series  of  studies  that  by  small  doses  of  cocaine 
tile  pulse-rate  is  at  first  decreased,  then  increased,  and  finally  decreased.  In  regard 
to  the  causes  of  the  alterations  of  the  pulse  he  came  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

"Very  small  doses  of  cocaine  decrease  the  rate  by  stimulating  the  cardio-inhibi- 
tory  centres ;  small  to  moderate  doses  increase  the  rate  by  depressing  these  cen- 
tres, and  in  some  cases  by  depressing  also  the  cardio-inhibitory  ganglion ;  large 
doses  cause  a  transient  decrease,  followed  by  a  rise  or  a  permanent  decrease,  the  de- 
crease being  due  to  a  depression  of  the  accelerator  or  motor  ganglion  in  the  heart, 
and  the  increase  to  the  factors  before  mentioned.  The  cardio- inhibitory  centres  are 
invariably  afiected,  being  primarily  stimulated  and  secondarily  depressed.** 

Afusc/es. — Although  there  is  some  contradiction  of  evidence,  yet  our 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  cocaine  upon  the  striated  muscles  is  sufficient 
for  positive  conclusions. 

Alms,  Nikolsky,  and  B.  von  Anrep  state  that  the  striated  muscles  are  not  affected 
by  the  alkaloid,  while  Ott  aflfirms  that  it  acts  upon  them  like  vera  trine,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  this  by  Buchheim  and  EisenmengerJ'  The  tracings  given  by  Ott  would 
appear  to  prove  that  the  muscular  contraction  is  prolonged  by  cocaine,  and  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  by  a  condition  which  M.  J.  Rossbach  and  B.  von  Anrep 
allege  to  be  produced, — viz.,  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  muscle  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  curare,  and,  like  it,  caused  by  a  !essenbg  of  muscle-tonus  by  paralysis  of 
the  peripheral  nerve-endings. 
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The  results  obiained  by  Ott  find  such  confirmation  in  the  experinicnts 
of  Berthold  upon  t!ie  effects  of  the  local  appHcatton  of  cocaine  upon  the 
frog's  muscle,  and  in  those  of  Mosso,  who  found  that  in  the  frog^  the 
dog,  and  the  man  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  increased  by  small 
doses,  and  paralyzed  by  large  doses  of  cocaine,  that  it  must  be  considered 
established  that  cocaine  is  a  mmde  p&ison^  stimulating  and  afterwards 
d^ressing  the  fundionai  actitnfy.  This  influence  of  the  alkaloid  is, 
however,  probably  too  slight,  as  compared  with  its  effects  upon  other 
portions  of  the  organism,  to  be  very  apparent  in  general  poisoning. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  ergographic  experiments  of  Benedicenti"  cocaine 
both  heightened  muscular  energy  and  increased  resistance  to  fatigue,* 
whilst  Mosso  found  that  in  man,  when  the  muscles  were  exhausted  by 
work  and  fasting,  the  exhibition  of  cocaine  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  and  a 
half  more  than  doubled  the  response  to  stimuli.  These  experiments 
throw  a  peculiar  light  upon  the  assertions  of  travellers,  that  cocaine  in 
the  South  American  Indians  enormously  increases  the  power  of  with* 
standing  fatigue.  The  present  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  full  acceptance 
of  the  natural  deductions  from  them  is  the  fact  that  in  America  and  in 
Europe  cocaine  has  appeared  to  fail  as  a  stimulant  during  fatiguing 
labors. 

Temperature. — The  rbe  of  rectal  temperature  in  cocaine-poisoning 
sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  8°  F.  It  is  certainly  not  due  to  the 
convulsions,  as  it  usually  occurs  before  the  motor  disturbance. f  In  fatal 
cases  it  is  followed  by  a  fall,  so  that  before  death  the  temperature  may 
become  subnormal.  In  the  calorimetrical  experiments  of  Reichert,  the 
rise  of  temperature  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  great  increase  In  the  heat 
production. 

Reichert "  has  further  determined  that  after  section  of  the  spinal  cordj 
at  its  junction  with  the  medulla,  as  well  as  after  section  of  the  crura  cerebri, 
cocaine  is  jjowerless  to  produce  rise  of  the  temperature,  and  therefore 
concludes  that  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  by  cocaine  is  of  cerebral 
origm,  and  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  thermogenic  centres  in  the  cau- 
date nucleus  and  to  motor  excitement  produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
cortical  motor  centres. 

Urinary  Secretion — Such  varying  results  have  been  recorded  by 
clinicians  as  to  the  eflect  of  cocaine  upon  the  amount  of  urinary  secretion 
that  its  action  is  probably  not  constant.  According  to  Bignon»**  the 
single  large  dose  may  produce  an  anuria  so  prolonged  as  to  bring  on 
uraemic  symptoms.     There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  cocaine  re- 

*  Sobieranski  believes,  however,  that  the  effect  of  cctcaine  \%  through  the  nerve^en- 
tpes  (liee  Gazetia  Lfkursk4i,  i%6,  No.  4). 

t  P-  Langlois  and  Charles  RIchet  ha%'e  found  that  the  temperature  af  the  coc^ttiied 
animal  has  a  great  effect  fn  determining  the  amount  of  cocaiae  necessary  to  produce 
convulsions.  The  hijcher  the  temperature  the  smaller  the  dose  necessary,  and  when  the 
animal  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  yf  C,  only  tonic  convulsions  were  produced. 

X  The  rise  of  temperature  which  has  been  noted  by  Mosso  after  sectioil  of  the  spinml 
cord  may  have  been  tlie  result  of  imperfect  division. 
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duces  the  nitrogenous  elimination,  but  the  experiments  upon  the  subject 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the  positive  conclusion  that  the  alkaloid 
checks  protoplasmic  waste. 

L  Ott  and  Atherton  P,  Mason"  have  found  that  when  cocaine  is  taken  habit- 
ually it  not  only  lessens  the  urinar>'  secrelion  but  also  markedly  decreases  the 
elimination  of  urea,  whilst  in  three  experiments  Richard  Fkischer  determined  that 
the  alkaloid  markedly  reduces  nitrogenous  elimination.  Mason  experimented  with 
very  large  therapeutic  doses  of  cocaine  taken  during  prolonged  exercise,  and  states 
that  his  results  were  contrary  to  those  previously  reached  by  Gazeau. 

'       In  Ott*s  experimente  the  urine,  under  the  influence  of  cocaine,  became 

full  of  calcium  oxalates.  Sugar  and  albumin  have  been  Irequendy  noted 
in  the  urine  of  poisoned  animals,  but  Von  An  rep  affirms  that  their  pres- 
ence is  due  to  the  prolonged  asphyxia  induced  by  the  drug. 

^i?.— When  a  watery  solution  of  cocaine  is  dropped  into  the  eye 
there  occurs  a  slight  contraction  of  the  pupil,  followed  within  a  few 
minutes  by  dilatation.  The  first  contraction  is  probably  reflex  and  due 
to  the  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  maximum  dilatation  for  a  four 
per  cent,  solution  is  usually  reached  about  the  end  of  the  first  hour  ;  an 
hour  later  it  has  sensibly  begun  to  decline,  and  in  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  the  pupil  returns  to  normal.  The  dilated  pupil  is  to  some 
extent  responsive  to  light  and  to  accommodation,  the  mydriasis  can  be 
rapidly  overcome  by  eserine,  and^  according  to  Limbourg,"  increased  by 
atropinization.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  certainly  due  to  a  peripheral 
influence  which  appears  to  be  a  double  one,  namely, — stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  endings  and  paralysis  of  the  oculo -motor  endings. 


I 


[  The  experiments  of  Nikolsky,  Holtzke,  Limbot^rg,  as  well  as  of  Scholer  and 
Pfluger  (quoted  by  Limbourg),  show  that  cocaine  applied  to  the  eye  immediately 
after  section  of  the  sympathetic  does  dilate  the  pupil,  although  later,  when  suff!- 
dent  time  has  elapsed  for  degeneration  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  to  occur,  the  alka- 
id  is  powerless.  This  would  appear  to  prove  that  cocaine  dilates  the  pupil  by 
Stimulating  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings  ;  but,  according  to  Schultz,  very  strong 
solutions  of  cocaine  will  dilate  the  pupil  after  nen-e  degeneration  has  occurred, 
though  weaker  solutions  fail  to  act.  Further,  SchuJtz  found  that  when,  in  the  cal^ 
he  extirpated  the  superior  cervtca!  ganglion  on  one  side,  waited  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  for  degeneration  of  the  dilator  nerves,  and  then  applied  cocaine  to  both 
eyes,  he  obtained  a  maximal  dilatation  on  the  unoperated  side,  but  a  medium  dilata- 
tion on  the  operated  side.  Allowing  the  correctness  of  Schultz's  experiments, 
the  double  action  of  cocaine  appears  to  be  demonstrated.  Limbourg  states  that 
electrical  irritation  of  the  comea  may  restore  to  such  an  eye  the  power  of  respond- 
ing to  cocaine. 


Respiratwn. — Small  doses  of  cocaine  increase  distinctly  the  rapidity 
of  the  respiration,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  depth  (Von  Anrep,  Mosso, 
Danini,  Ott,  and  Nikolsky).  After  toxic  doses  the  respirations  become 
at  first  rapid  and  more  shallow,  then  irregular  with  interruptions^  after 
each  of  which  the  respiratory  movements  begin  deep  and  slow,  but  be- 
come more  rapid  and  shallow  until  the  next  stand-stilL     As  Mosso  found 
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that  after  section  of  the  vagi  cocaine  causes  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  breathings  and  at  the  same  time  so  modifies  the  rhythm 
that  expiration  is  no  longer  quicker  than  inspiration,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  drug  acts  directly  upon  the  respiratory  nerve-centres  as 
a  respiratory  stimulant  The  first  stimulant  effect  of  cocaine  upon  the 
respiratory  centres  appears  to  be  followed  after  fatal  doses  by  a  paralyzing 
influence  which  leads  to  death  from  asphyxia, 

/ntcsimes.^According  to  Von  Anrep,  the  intestinal  peristalsis  is 
markedly  increased  by  moderate  doses.  After  large  doses  this  increase 
b  followed  by  great  sluggishness  deepening  into  paralysis,  Tarchanoff 
states  that  coca  increases  the  mucous  secretionsj  but  Von  Anrep  afBrm^ 
that  it  decreases  them.* 


SUMMARY, — Cocaine  is  a  cerebral  Btimulant,  producine'  peculiar 
mental  excitement,  ending'  after  large  toxl<5  doses  in  naroosie,  -with  epi- 
leptiform convxxMons,  which  are  probably  of  cerebral  origiiL  In  the 
poisoniiig'  there  ia  at  first  increased  reflex  activity,  followed  by  x>ar&iy8ls 
of  voluntary  motion  and  of  refleac  activity,  wMoh  are  chiefly  due  to  a 
direct  action  upon  the  spinal  cord,  tbe  sensory  side  of  the  cord  being' 
probably  more  sensitive  to  the  drug'  than  the  motor  aide.  Toxic  dos^ 
depress  and  finally  paralyze  the  seneory  nerves,  and  in  a  much  leas 
degree  the  motor  nenree.  Our  present  physiological  laiowledg-©  estab- 
liBhes  the  fact  that  cocaine  in  moderate  dose  is  a  mild  stimulant,  In  ovei^ . 
dose  a  depressant  J  to  the  cirotilation,  the  primary  riae  being  chiefly  dual 
to  narrowing  of  the  blood-paths  by  stimnJation  of  the  vaso-motor  cen* , 
tree.  Upon  the  heart  itself  the  moderate  dose  of  the  alkaloid  acts  pri' 
marlly  as  a  stimulant,  increasing  to  a  shght  extent  the  amount  of  forcso 
put  forth  by  the  heart  There  is  also  reason  for  believing  that  oq-< 
oaine  exerts  a  direct  influence  upon  the  coats  of  the  blood- vesselsj 
which  is,  however,  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  of  practical  importance  except 
when  the  cocaine  is  applied  locally.  The  fall  of  blood-pressure  pro- 
duced by  the  toxic  dose  of  cocaine  appears  to  be  due  to  a  direct  depres- 
sion of  the  heart  itself,  aided  by  a  widening  out  of  the  blood-paths^ 
probably  through  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centres.  Upon  striated 
muscles  cocaine  appears  to  have  a  peculiar  though  very  feeble  action, 
which  is  not  manifested  during  poisomng  by  it  It  has  been  asserted 
that  cocaine  acts  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  but  the  drift  of  present  evidence 
la  to  show  that  It  has  no  definite  Influence  upon  the  amount  of  udno 
secreted:  the  evidence  available  indicates  that  it  decreases  eliminar' 
tion  of  urea.  Upon  the  eye  cocaine  acts  as  an  energetic  mydriatio. 
It  is  a  po"werful  stimulant  to  the  respiratory  centres,  increasing  the 
rapidity  and  fulness  of  the  respiratione,  but  if  the  dose  be  suiSciently 
large  it  after  a  time  causes  the  respirations  to  become  very  shallow, 
and  Anally  paralyzes  the  respiratory  centres.  Moderate  doses  are  said 
to  increase,  large  doses  to  paralyze,  peristalsis. 

Therapeutics.— By  its  constringing  influence  upon  the  blood-vessds, 

as  well  as  by  its  local  effect  upon  the  sensory  nerves,  cocaine  is  a  valuable 
local  remedy.  In  acute  coryza  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  applied  to  the 
nostrils  will  sometimes  afford  permanent  relief,  but  a  combination  of  a  four 

•  M.  E.  Cley  states  {Compt.^Rend,  Soc,  Biol,  iii.  560)  that  when  cocaine  is  injected 
Into  the  portal  vein  it  produces  comparatively  little  effect,  and  he  believes  thai  it  ia 
destroyed  in  the  liver.     This  is  criticised  by  Chouppc  {lind.). 
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per  cent  solution  with  bismuth  (three  drachms  to  the  ounce  of  mucilage) 
is  more  generally  useful.  It  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  dropper 
every  three  or  four  hours.  In  hay  fever ^  in  the  peculiar  irritated  sore 
throat  of  advanced /AM  jjij,  in  chronic  laryngitis^  in  inflamed  hemorrhoids^ 
in  fissure  of  the  anus,  and  even  in  open  cancer  its  application  will 
often  afford  temporary  relief.  In  some  cases  of  dyscniery  with  excessive 
nervous  irritability  of  the  rectum,  cocaine  suppositories  are  of  great  ser- 
vice. Cocaine  is  also  sometimes  useful  as  a  local  haemostatic  in  arresting 
nasal  and  other  mucous  membrane  hemorrhages. 

For  local  use  the  t\^'o  to  ten  per  cent,  solution  may  be  employed,  care 
being  exercised  not  to  use  a  possibly  fatal  dose  of  the  drug, 

Jnterrml  Use. — As  an  internal  medicament  cocaine  is  useful  as  a  re- 
spiratory stimulant  and  as  a  tonic,  especially  to  the  circulation.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  same  class  of  cases  in  which  strj^chnine  is  found  to  be 
available.  Less  powerful  in  its  influence  than  is  strychnine,  it  is  espe- 
cially useful  as  an  aid  to  that  alkaloid,  (See  Respiratory  SHmuianis. ) 
Its  stimulant  influence  upon  the  cerebrum  naturally  led  to  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  of  value  in  cases  of  depression  of  spirits  and  even  of  true 
melancholia.  The  results  of  our  own  experiencCj  after  thorough  trial, 
however,  are  in  accord  with  the  generally  expressed  opinions  of  alien  is  tSj 
that  it  has  no  remedial  value  in  any  form  of  mental  aberration.  Some- 
times it  appears  to  produce  at  first  a  temporary  relief^  but  this  does  not 
continue  ;  and  if  the  remedy  be  pushed,  anorexia,  restlessness,  or  other 
disagreeable  symptoms  usually  demand  its  withdrawal.  In  neurasthenia 
and  hysteria  it  is  valuable  only  as  a  stimulant  and  stomachic,  acting 
better  in  the  form  of  the  fluid  extract  than  cocaine  itself  ;  and  in  all  these 
cases  there  is  especially  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  the  cocaine  habit. 
Large  doses  of  the  fluid  extract  are  sometimes  of  service. 

In  the  form  of  larg^  doses  of  the  fluid  extract,  coca  has  appeared  to  us 
to  be  of  service  during  the  breaking  off  of  the  opium  habit ^  exerting  some 
stimulant  influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  restraining  the  tendency 
to  diarrhoea  and  loss  of  appetite.  Some  European  clinicians  have  found 
cocaine  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  seraus  diarrhoeas.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly of  value  for  the  relief  of  excessive  vomiHng^  especially  when  due  to 
gastric  irritation.  Thomas  D.  Dunn  '^  states  that  hypodermic  injections 
of  one  grain  control  the  pain  of  migraine.  Aschenbraidt  ^  asserted  that, 
in  doses  of  o.  1 5  grain,  cocaine  was  a  valuable  stimulant  during  forced 
marches  ;  but  in  a  series  of  careful  trials  with  it  by  the  medical  rowing 
crew  of  the  University^  it  appeared  to  have  no  value,  and  the  general 
experience  seems  to  conform  with  this  result. 

Administration. — The  official  salt  of  cocaine  (Cocaine  Hydro- 

LORIDUM,  U.  S. )  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one-sixth  to  one- half  a  grain 
0.01-0.03  Gm.)  J  the  cruder  preparations  of  the  drug  are  at  present 
rarely  used.  The  dose  of  the  official  fluid  extract  (Fluidextr actum 
CoCi*:,  U.  S,)  is  one-half  to  two  fluidrachms  {1.9-7.5  C,c,), 

ToxiCOLOGV.^ — The  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  cocaine  is  very 
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great,  and  although  large  doses  have  been  recovered  from,  excessively 
violent  symptoms  have  followed  the  use  of  smaller  amounts.  It  is  re- 
markable^  also,  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  drug  has  been  employed 
for  a  local  eflect. 

The  fatil  cases,  to  the  details  of  which  we  have  had  access,  are  those  reported 
by  Kolomnin,  twenty-four  ^ains  into  the  rectum  lor  local  anjESthesia;  F.  M 
Thomas,  four  per  cent  solution  used  locally  for  toothache,  in  unknown  quantit>'  J 
Knabe,  four  per  cent  solution,  twelve  drops  given  hypoderrnically  to  a  girl  of 
eleven  years,  death  in  forty  seconds  (for  details^  see  J*  B.  Mattison**) ;  J.  H.  C 
Simes,"  one  drachm  of  twenty  per  cent  solution  injected  into  the  urethra,  fol* 
lowed  immediately  by  violent  convulsions,  ending  in  death  in  twenty  minutes* 
autopsy  proved  that  urethra  was  not  ruptured,  A  fataJ  case  is  said  to  have  been 
reported  in  OdonMo^U,  1890,  x.  Half  an  ounce  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine  injected  into  hydrocele  and  allowed  to  stay  about  a  mmule  is  said  to  have 
caused  death  (Paul  Berger"),  O.  H.  Garland,^  death  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  application  of  twenty  drops  of  a  five  |>er  cent*  solution  to  the  gum.  EL 
Pfister,"  death  caused  by  an  unknown  quantity  of  a  twenty  per  cent,  cocaine  solu- 
tion injected  into  the  urethra. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  amounts  of  the  drug  have  been  recovered^ 

from. 

Von  Ploss  ■*  reports  twenty-two  grains  taken  by  an  apothecary,  by  the  stomach, 

with  spontaneous  recovery,  although  the  urine  was  suppressed  for  twenty-four 
hours.  In  another  case  ten  grains  taken  hypodermic  ally  in  the  course  of  five  hours 
produced  complete  unconsciousness,  excessive  failure  of  circulation,  slow  respira- 
tion, recovery  under  treatment  (J.  S.  Spear")  ;  E.  Caldwell**  reports  recovery 
after  the  hypodermic  injection  of  five  grains,  which  produced  convulsions  with 
asphyxia,  A  case  reported  by  W.  Finlay  "  is  interesting,  because  six  grains  given 
hypodermically  to  a  pregnant  woman  lowered  the  pulse  to  38  and  the  breathing  to 
5,  but  did  not  cause  a  miscarriage. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  poisoning  by  small  quantities  are  those 
reported  by  T.  H.  Burchard,  ten  drops  of  a  four  per  cent  solution  injected  hypo- 
dermically caused  unconsciousness  and  apparent  death  in  four  minutes;  Myer- 
hausen,  eight  drops  of  a  tu'o  per  cent,  solution  upon  the  conjunctiva  produced  in 
a  girl  of  twelve  years  violent  symptoms  ;  Kennicott,  a  case  of  violent  symptoms 
produced  by  cocaine  in  hay  fever  ;  George  T.  Stevens,  one  in  which  four  minims  of 
a  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  solution,  given  to  a  strong  man,  produced  violent  con- 
vulsions, follow^ed  by  mania  ;  Grosholz,  three  drops  of  a  four  per  cent,  solution  in 
the  eye  ;  Frost,  one  drop  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  in  the  eye  produced  in  a  child 
of  fourteen  marked  poisoning  ;  Ramsden  Wood  **  reports  violent  poisoning  with  four 
minims  of  a  twenty  per  cent  solution.  A  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
very  severe  symptoms  have  been  produced  by  one  grain  given  hypodermically 
(see  Mattison,  Addinsell,^  and  Pitts*')  ;  and  it  is  plain  that*  although  this  dose  has 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  its  employment  is  unjustifiable.  The  occasional 
effects  of  the  local  application  of  cocaine  are  very  remarkable.* 

It  is  not  safe  to  put  upon  mucous  membranes  amounts  which  if  given 
hypodermically  would  be  dangerous  ;  so  that  not  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  grain  should  be  used  locally, 

•  In  addition  to  cases  mentioned, see  Brit,  Mfd.  Joum.,  Nov.,  1885;  Deuisih.  Med. 
Wbcheiuck.,  No.  46,  i386;  New  Vork  Med.  Rec.^  i886,  ii. ;  La,  Praiique  MM.,  Jan.  iSgt ; 
S.  /,  cdvil  aoi. 
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The  treatment  of  cocaine -poisoning  must  be  largely  symptomatic. 
When  there  is  great  cerebral  and  motor  excitement,  we  have  found  chloro- 
form to  act  very  happily.  Partial  ansesthesia  may  be  maintained  for  some 
moments.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  such  medication,  chloral  may 
be  cautiously  exhibited.  When  the  toxic  manifestations  are  syncopal, 
hypodermic  injections  of  digitalis  may  be  given^  whilst  alcohol  and  am* 
monia  are  exhibited  by  the  mouth  ;  if  circumstances  favor,  intravenous 
injections  of  ammonia  might  be  justifiable.  In  some  cases  life  has  been 
apparently  saved  by  artificial  respiration.  Intravenous  injection  of  salt 
solution  has  been  recommended.* 

Cases  of  cacaimsmus  or  chronic  cocaine  habit  are  not  rare,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  the  victim  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  more  than 
one  narcotic.  Usually  the  cocaine  has  been  taken  as  a  substitute  for,  or 
aid  to,  morphine  :  in  a  number  of  cas^  the  habit  has  been  formed  by  the 
local  use  of  the  drug  for  hay  fever.  The  symptoms  are  in  no  way  char- 
acteristic ;  dreaminess,  apparent  inability  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life,  loss  of  reliability,  promptness,  and  punctuality,  varying  mental 
aberration  suggesting,  but  different  from^  that  of  paranoia,  occurring  in 
any  case,  should  arouse  suspicion.  The  paranoiac,  unless  greatly  de* 
pressed,  is  usually  egotistical,  self-reliant,  conceited  ;  the  victim  of  co- 
cainism,  in  matters  not  connected  with  his  habit,  is  usually  even  less  self- 
assertive  and  more  easily  led  than  the  normal  individual.  Magnam" 
afhrms  that  a  peculiar  hallucination  as  to  the  existence  of  foreign  bodies 
under  the  skin  is  characteristic. 

The  will  and  the  desire  to  reform  are  as  weak  as  in  the  opium  habit, 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  is  usually  to  get  the  victim  earnesdy  to  desire 
reformation.  The  abrupt  withdrawal  of  the  narcotic  is  probably  always 
safe  ;  thus,  in  a  case  in  which  fifteen  grains  were  taken  hypodermically 
daily,  the  immediate  cessation  of  exhibition  was  followed  by  no  greater 
disturbance  than  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  and  nervous  depression,  which 
subsided  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  (For  cases,  see  Grundlach* 
and  Mattison.*) 
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•  Systemic  J^X'agtfor  /*otroflj.— -Intravenous  inlection  of  nonnal  saline  solution  as 
a  treatment  for  acute  poison Ing  has  been  experimented  upon  by  Carlo  Bozzfl  ( Canadian 
P'i^cL^  1898,  Jtxiii,),  who  believes  that  it  leads  to  rapid  elimination  and  slow  absorptlonr 
owing  to  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels.  He  determined  that  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of 
c£Kaine  given  to  dogs  hypodermically  is  0,025  gramixic  per  kilo ;  rising  to  0,03  if  hypo- 
dermoclysls  b  employed,  and  to  0.035  with  lavage  of  the  organism. 
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FAMILY  v.— EXCITO-MOTORS. 


In  this  class  are  included  such  drugs  as  increase  the  reflex  activity  of 
the  spinal  centres,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  disturbance  of  motility.  The 
only  representatives  of  the  class  used  by  the  practitioner  of  medicine  are 
those  drugs  which  contain  strychnine  as  their  active  principle. 

NUX   VOMICA— NUX   VOMICA.    U.S. 

The  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux-vomica,  a  middle-sized  tree  growing  in 
the  East  Indies,  whence  the  drug  enters  commerce.  They  are  circular, 
nearly  flat  disks,  a  litde  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  very 
short,  satin-like,  grayish  hairs  ;  internally  they  are  tough  and  homy,  and 
are  possessed  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  They  contain  two  alkaloids, 
— strychnine  and  brucine, — existing  in  combination  with  an  add,  the  so- 
called  igasuric  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  which,  according  to  Huse- 
mann,  is  identical  with  malic  acid. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  extract  (Extractum  Nucis 
VoMiCiE),  of  which  the  dose  is  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.016  Gm.), 
equivalent  to  about  one-twenty-seventh  of  a  grain  of  total  alkaloids  ;  the 
tincture  (Tinctura  Nucis  VoMiCiE,  U.  S.),  ten  per  cent.;  dose,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minims  (0.60-0.90  C.c. ),  fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops  ;  and 
the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Nucis  VoMiCiE),  which  is  required 
to  assay  one  gramme  of  strychnine  (not  total  alkaloids)  one  hundred 
cubic  centimetres;  dose,  three  minims  (0.18  C.c),  containing  about  one- 
twenty- third  of  a  grain  of  alkaloids.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  strych- 
nine constitutes  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids.  Practically  there 
is  no  qualitative  difference  between  the  medical  action  of  strychnine  and 
that  of  the  cruder  preparations  of  nux  vomica,  over  which  it  usually 
should  have  the  preference  on  account  of  definiteness  of  action. 

STRYCHNINA.    U.S. 

As  kept  in  the  shops,  strychnine  is  a  grayish -white  powder,  but  by 
slow  crystallization  from  its  alcoholic  solution  it  may  be  obtained  in 
octahedral  or  quadrilateral  prisms.  It  is  so  bitter  that  it  will  impart  a 
very  intense  bitter  taste  to  twenty  thousand  times  its  weight  of  water. 
On  account  of  its  insolubility  (one  in  about  seven  thousand  parts  of 
cold  water)  it  is  very  rarely  used  in  medicine,  at  least  in  the  United 
States,  the  sulphate  (SxRYCHNiNiE  Sulphas,  U.  S.)  being  universally 
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prderred,  and  being  what  is  commonly  meant  in  American  writings 
when  the  word  "strychnine"  is  used.  Strychnine  sulphate  contains 
about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  strychnine.  The  ordinary  dose  is  from 
one-fortieth  to  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  (0,0016-0,0052  Gm.).* 

Physiological  hcTio^,— Local  Action. — The  local  action  of  strych- 
nine is  that  of  a  very  feeble  irritant ;  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  it  acts  like  a  simple  bitter. 

Absorption  and  Elimination. — ^Strychnine  is  absorbed  rapidly,  whether 
taken  by  the  mouth  or  by  hypodermic  injection. 

Several  investigators  have  attempted  to  determine  the  comparative  rate  of  ab- 
sorption of  strychnine  in  different  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  isolating  these 
different  portions  by  ligatures  and  then  injecting  strychnine  into  them.  After  tying 
of  the  pylorus,  Bouley  and  Colin '  found  that  the  absorption  of  strychnine  was  rapid 
in  the  stomachs  of  dogs  and  cats»  whilst  Tappeiner  determined  that  in  cats  it  was 
taken  up  very  slowly.  In  two  series  of  experiments^  S.  J.  Melt^er '  found  that,  after 
tying  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ends  of  the  stomach,  large  doses  of  strychnine  would 
remain  in  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit  without  producing  any  physiological  effect^ 
whilst  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  dog  the  gastric  absorption  was  extremely 
slow  and  uncertain.  Meltzer  further  determmed  that  absorption  takes  place  in  the 
cesophagus  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  in  the  stomiach,  whilst  the  alkaloid  was 
taken  up  with  great  and  about  equal  avidity  in  the  small  intestines,  colon,  and  rec- 
tum. Although  the  method  of  investigation  is  open  to  the  objection  that  tlie  oper- 
ative procedure  may  seriously  disturb  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  part,  and 
consequently  its  absorbing  power,  it  is  probable  that  the  results  of  Meltzer  are  sub- 
,  stantially  correct. 

Strychnine  has  been  detected  by  chemists  in  the  blood,  kidney,  liver, 
heart,  brain,  spinal  cord  ;  indeed,  practically  in  all  portions  of  the  system. 
The  statement  of  R.  W.  Lovett,'  that  it  accumulates  in  the  spinal  cord, 
has  been  disproved  by  Ipsen  and  by  Lesser.*  It  may  be  in  excess  in  the 
organs  concerned  with  absorption  and  elimination,  as  in  the  stomach, 
liver, f  and  kidneys,  but  seems  to  be  nowhere  else  present  in  the  body 
of  the  poisoned  animal  or  man  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  blood 
going  to  the  organ. 

It  is  certain  that  strychnine  escapes  from  the  body  to  some  extent 
unchanged,  as  it  has  been  found  in  the  urine  by  Peter  von  Rautenfeld,* 
by  Wormley,"  by  Schauenstein,  by  K ratter,^  and  by  Dixon  Mann.  Its 
dimination  is  prompt  and  rapid,  as  Ipsen  asserts  that  it  can  be  detected  in 


•  Thoinot  and  Brouardel  ( La,  Preist  MM.,  189S, ).,  Aimeji,  127)  fnund  that  when  strych- 
nine is  macerated  with  the  spinal  cord  and  braiti,  ar  with  potato  starchy  th?  toxicity  is  so 
far  lost  that  dauble  the  ordinary  fatal  dose  of  the  alkaloid  is  required  to  kill  guitiea-pig^. 
When  the  nerve  tissue  miiture  was  filtered,  the  filtrate  was  without  toxic  action.  The 
strychnine  could,  however,  l>e  recovered  from  any  of  the  mixtures,  and  when  separated 
was  found  to  be  physiologically  active.  The  loss  of  toxicity  is  therefore  not  due  to  its 
destruction.  The  authors  believe  that  the  loss  of  activity  is  due  to  the  strychnine  being 
so  fixed  as  to  interfere  with  its  absorption.  Talc  and  charcoal  were  found  to  have  the 
same  propcitiea  as  nervc-llssue  to  a  alight  degree. 

t  Schiff  and  Lautenbach  believe  that  they  have  p^ovi^d  that  the  alkaloid  is  destroyed, 
mt  least  in  part*  in  the  liver  ;  a  conclusion  which  is  strongly  combated  by  Chouppe  and 
,Piiiet  iOmfii.'J^fnd.  Sec.  BioL,  i8S7»  cv.),  and  is  very  doubtfuL 
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the  urine  five  minutes  after  its  absorption,  and  others  have  detected  it  iti 
the  urine  half  an  hour  after  its  exhibition  ;  and  in  various  poisoning  cases, 
fatal  within  two  hours,  it  has  been  found  in  the  urine.  Kratter  and  Mann 
believe  that  they  have  proved  that  the  elimination  is  complete  within 
forty-eight  hours.  According  to  P.  C,  Plugge,'  a  portion  of  the  alkaloid 
is  converted  into  strychnic  add,^ 

Gewrra/  Adi^m.-^According  to  the  experiments  of  Borzi/  strychnine 
paralyzes  the  sensory  organs  of  plants,  but  increases  the  tension  (motor 
function)  of  the  plants  :  solutions  as  low  as  i  in  to.ooo  acted  distinctly 
upon  vegetable  protoplasm,  and  when  the  plant  was  apparently  killed  by 
strychnine,  chloroform  or  paraldehyde  would  restore  its  functional  activity. 

Upon  all  animals  strychnine  probably  acts  similarly,  but  with  grsat 
variations  of  power. 

According  to  Leube,*'  it  takes  ten  times  as  much  strychnine  to  kill  chickens 
as  it  does  to  kill  other  birds,  weight  for  weight ;  and  among  mammals  the  gwinea- 
ptg  is  very  insensitive  to  it.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  on  some  monkeys  it  has 
but  little  influence  {Boittm  Med.  and  Surg.Joum.^  1872),  Very  young  animals 
are  said  to  be  quite  insensitive  to  it.t  The  resistance  of  birds  to  the  poison  is 
attributed  by  Faick  **  partially  to  slow  absorption  and  partially  to  a  destruction  of 
the  poison  in  the  body. 

When  taken  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to  produce  sensible  physio- 
logical effects,  strychnine  in  man  induces  a  feeling  of  restlessness,  per- 
haps accompanied  by  tremblings  in  the  limbs  and  some  stiffness  in  the 
neck  and  jaws.  When  a  somewhat  larger  amount  has  been  given,  there 
may  be  general  muscular  twitchings  and  starlings,  with  stiffness  and 
stricture  of  the  throat  and  chest  ;  formications  or  other  abnormal  sen- 
sations under  the  skin  may  or  may  not  be  present  After  poisonous 
doses  the  symptoms  come  on  usually  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
rarely  after  an  hour,  with  great  suddenness  ;  sometimes  the  convulsions 
are  preceded  by  partial  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  but 
more  often  the  patient  is  suddenly  thrown  down  by  a  general  tetanic 
spasm.  In  this  the  body  is  bent  backward  and  rests  upon  the  heels 
and  the  head,  in  a  condition  of  opisthotonos ;  the  legs  are  rigidly  ex- 
tended and  the  feet  everted  ;  the  arms  bent  and  the  hands  clinched  ; 
the  eyes  staring,  wide  open  ;  the  comers  of  the  mouth  often  drawn  up  so 
as  to  produce  the  risiis  sardanicus.  The  senses  may  be  sharpened^  but 
ringing  in  the  ears  and  dimness  of  vision  may  be  induced  if  the  fits  are 
severe.  The  face  is  at  first  pale,  but,  if  the  fit  be  sufficiently  severe  and 
protracted,  it  becomes  livid  from  the  interference  with  respiration.  Con- 
sciousness is  not  affected,  unless  when  asphyxia  becomes  so  pronounced 
as  to  threaten  death  ;  in  such  cases  sometimes  a  period  of  insensibility 

•  The  theory  that  strychnine  becomes  fixed  in  certain  tissues  of  the  body^  originally 
proposed  by  Widal  and  Nobecourt,  has  received  considerable  credence,  bat  its  correctness 
has  certainly  not  been  proven.  For  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  with  experiments  and 
llteraturtj  sec  paper  of  S-  J,  Mel  titer  and  G.  Laitgmann.^ 

t  See  Arch/f.  Ges.  PhyswL,  im^,  sxiv.  330;  also  Bchrend  Lau  {Elmshorn  /wawj-. 
Diss.,  1886). 
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precedes  dissolution,  but  generally  the  intellect  is  clear  to  the  moment  of 
death.  The  muscles  ol  the  jaw  are  usually  the  last  in  the  body  to  be 
affectedj  but  trismus  finally  comes  on  in  severe  cases.  We  have  seen 
[death  occur  in  this  first  convulsion  in  animals  ;  but  Tardieu  states  that  he 
knows  of  no  such  instance  in  man  (compare  case  of  Demme  ■*).  After  a 
time  the  paroxysm  is  at  an  end,  the  jaw  drops,  the  muscles  relax,  and  a 
period  of  calm  comes  on,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  convulsion  like 
the  first  These  convulsions  are  excited  by  the  slightest  touch,  by  a 
draught  or  breath  of  air,  even  by  a  loud  sound  ;  but  a  firm  grasp  or  hard 
rubbing  of  the  muscles  is  frequently  grateful  A  slight  rigidity  is  some- 
times manifest  between  the  paroxysms,  but  no  marked  stiffness.  The 
spasms  are  generally,  but  not  always,  very  painful.  There  are  often 
erections  of  the  penis,  and  the  f^ces  and  urine  may  be  passed  involun- 
tarily. If  the  case  terminates  favorably,  the  convulsions  gradually  lessen 
in  intensity,  and  fade  away,  leaving  the  patient  exhausted,  with  a  sore, 
tired  feeling  in  the  muscles.  After  death,  post-mortem  rigidity  is  devel- 
oped very  quickly.  Autopsies  have  revealed  nothing  but  the  usual  con- 
gestive lesions  of  death  from  asphyxia,  and,  at  times,  indications  oi  spinal 
hyperaemia. 

Cerebrum, — So  far  ^s  our  present  knowledge  goes^  strychnine  has 
little  or  no  influence  upon  the  cerebral  cortical  centres.  The  stimulation 
of  the  special  senses  sometimes  seen  in  the  beginning  of  strychnine- poi- 
soning is  probably,  though  not  certainly,  peripheral  in  its  origin  ;  and 
consciousness  is  probably  never  directly  affected  by  the  drug. 

Spinal  Cord. — The  spinal  origin  of  the  convulsions  of  strychnine  has 
been  demonstrated  by  a  large  number  of  experimenters.  They  occur  after 
section  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  point  of  division.  In  Brown*S6quard*s 
experiments,  confirmed  by  Martin-Magron  and  Buisson,  when  the  spinal 
cord  was  severed  just  below  the  origin  of  the  nerve  supplying  the  fore 
legs  of  the  frog,  and  the  lower  section  of  the  cord  isolated  by  cutting 
its  blood-vessels,  strychnine  produced  convulsions  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  whilst  the  posterior  segment  of  the  body  was  quiet  and  re- 
tained its  normal  reflexes,  although  the  blood  was  carrying  strychnine 
to  every  part  of  it  except  the  spinal  cord.  It  has  been  proved  by 
Van  Deen,  by  Valentin,  and  by  A.  J.  Spence*  that  when  strychnine  is 
placed  upon  the  cut  upper  surface  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  so  that  it 
will  diffuse  itself  within  the  spinal  cord  without  being  carried  by  the  dr- 
oitation,  convulsions  appear  in  those  muscles  whose  nerves  have  their 
origin  near  the  point  of  application,  and  spread  from  muscle  to  muscle 
as  the  poison  creeps  through  the  cord.    The  accuracy  of  the  statement 


•  Scmie  of  the  phenomena  stated  by  Spence  to  have  occurred  are  at  present  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  Thus,  he  noted  that  as  the  poison  travelled  down  the  cord  there  was  a 
time  when  irritation  of  the  fore  feet  caused  only  spasm  in  them  ;  later  in  the  experiment, 
irritation  of  the  front  feet  caused  spasm  of  both  the  front  and  hind  feet,  although  irrita- 
tion of  the  latter  did  not  produce  other  than  normal  reflejt  movements  ;  later  still  in  the 
poisoning  came  a  stage  when  Irritation  of  the  front  tegs  was  powerless  to  cause  fjpasm  in 
the  hind  legs^  although  irritation  of  the  latter  would  now  cause  spasm  in  the  former. 
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of  Claude  Bernard,"  that  when  all  the  posterior  nerve-roots  are  cut  no] 
convulsions  occur^  whereas,  if  a  single  afferent  root  remains,  irritation  erf  I 
its  nerve  will  cause  general  tetanic  spasm,  has  been  denied  by  Spitzka, 
but  is  probably  correct  If  so,  it  demonstrates  that  the  reflex  motor  gan- 
glionic cells  are  incapable  of  originating  an  impulse,  and  in  strychnine- 
poisoning  are  simply  in  such  a  condition  of  over- excitability  as  rendera 
them  exceedingly  sensitive  to  slight  irritations  and  causes  them  to  re* 
spond  most  energetically  to  the  feeblest  stimulus,  the  convulsion  alwayi 
being  therefore  a  reflex  phenomenon. 

That  the  action  of  the  alkaloid  is  upon  the  motor  centres  of  the  cord 
seems  further  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Van 
Deen,"  who  so  divided  all  the  tissues  that  the  anterior  portion  of  an 
eviscerated  frog  was  connected  with  the  pc^terior  solely  by  the  posterior , 
columns  of  the  cord.    When  one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  strych-' 
nine  were  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  prepared  batrachian,  tetanus,  con- 
fined to  the  anterior  segment  of  the  body,  was  developed  ;  and  it  was 
also  found  that  while  irritation  of  the  posterior  feet  caused  in  them  onlyi 
ordinary  reflex  movements,  in  the  front  legs  tetanic  spasms  were  simul- 
taneously induced- 
Strychnine  is  evidently  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  motor  cells  of  the 
whole  spinal  tract  up  to  the  pons  Varolii.     Hare**  found  demonstrable, 
histological  changes  in   the   cells  of  the  anterior   comua.     Biernacki** 
believes  that  the  cortical  portion  of  the  pyramidal  or  motor  tract  does  not 
share  in  the  stimulation,  because  he  has  found  that  in  the  strychnized 
rabbit  the  psycho-motor  centres  in  the  brain  are  even  less  susceptible  to 
stimulation  than  in  the  normal  animal. 

Motor  Nerves. — After  death  from  strychnine,  the  functions  of  the 
motor  nerves  are  always  found  to  be  more  or  less  impaired,  so  that  gal- 
vanization of  the  nerve-trunk  produces  either  very  feeble  contractions  in 
the  tributary  muscles  or  none  at  alL* 

That  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  excessive  number  of  violent 
impulses  which  travel  along  the  motor  nerves  during  the  period  of  strych- 
nic  convulsions  is  a  distinct  factor  in  causing  the  loss  of  functional  power 
in  the  nerve-trunk  was  proved  in  1856  by  Kolliker,"  who  found  that  when 
he  cut  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  frog  and  exhibited  strychnine  the  divided 
nerve  would  respond  to  galvanic  stimulation  after  all  functional  power 
had  been  lost  in  the  nerve  whose  connection  with  the  centres  was  in^ct. 

•See  Matteucci  (  Traiii  dgs  Phinom^n^s  ^tectro-physiologiguts,  Paris,  1844),  Morean 
\  {CcmpieS'Rendus  St)c.  de  Biol.,  1855),  M.  Ambroaoli  {GazHU  M^duaie,  1B57,  515),  Wit- 

^  tich  {Ben'fkt  d.  /^or/it^AnV/^  rf,  ^wa/..  1857*  434 K  Kol like r   [rirchow's  Anrhizt,  1856,1* 

359)1  ^^^  Vulplan  {Archives  de  Pkytiolog-ie,  Nov.  1S70,  125).  The  statement  of  W.  H, 
KUpp,  that  he  has  found  in  thirty-seven  experiments  the  motor  nerve  tinim paired  in  the 
Irog  after  death  from  strychnine  {Joum.  MetH,  and  Nerv.  Dis.,  Oct.  1878),  may  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  in  some  species  of  frogs  the  nerves  are  extraordinarily  refractory  to  ih« 
act  Jon  of  strychnine ,  or  it  may  b<?  that  he  employed  such  powerful  stimuli  that  all  appar- 
ent diderences  were  lost.  Sautesaon  found  that  strychnine  acts  twelve  times  mote 
powerfully  upon  the  nerves  of  Rana  escuitntu  than  upon  ihoae  of  R,  temporuHa,  S. 
Leduc  believes  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  strychnine  can  be  ekclrolytically  carried 
into  a  human  nerve  and  temporarily  suspend  its  functional  power  (C  R.  S.  B.,  1902^  liv.  J. 
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These  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  Martin-Ma^on  and  Buisson, 
and  must  be  accepted.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Vul- 
plan,  by  E.  Poulson/'  by  C  G.  Sautesson,"  and  others,  that  strych- 
nine has  a  direct  paralyzing  action  upon  the  peripheral  motor  nerves. 
When  the  nerve  has  been  divided,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Kolliker, 
it  finally  becomes  paralyzed  in  strychnine- poisoning  ;  and  Vulpian  has 
found  that  if  the  doses  have  been  properly  adjusted  the  motor  nerve 
after  a  time  will  regain  in  the  poisoned  frog  its  activity  before  stimulation 
of  the  spinal  cord  has  altogether  passed  ofif,  so  that  the  history  of  such  an 
experiment  is,  first,  tetanus, — ^then  paralysis,  due  to  the  loss  of  power  by 
the  nerve- trunks, — and  then  again  a  tetanus  which  gradually  subsides  into 
the  normal  condition.  Further,  as  pointed  out  by  Richet,  and  as  we 
have  frequently  seen,  if  an  enormous  dose  of  strychnine  be  injected  into 
the  jugular  veins  of  the  dog,  death  immediately  results  practically  without 
convulsion,  it  being  possible  by  artificial  respiration  to  maintain  the  circu- 
lation for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
motor  nerves  will  be  found  to  have  entirely  lost  their  power  of  responding 
to  galvanic  or  other  stimulation,  although  they  may  still  be  able  to  trans- 
mit sufficient  afferent  impulses  from  the  spinal  cord  to  produce  slight  but 
distinct  choreic  muscular  contractions. 

Sensoty  Nerves. — The  afferent  or  sensory  nerves  appear  not  to  be 
afiected  by  strychnine.  Martin-Magron  and  Buisson  having  tied  all  the 
tissues  of  a  hind  leg  of  a  frog  except  the  nerve^  and  injected  strychnine 
into  the  body  of  the  batrachian,  found  that  at  a  time  when  convulsions 
had  ceased  in  all  portions  of  the  body  except  the  leg  to  whose  nerve  the 
poison  had  not  had  access,  slight  irritation  of  the  poisoned  foot  would 
induce  tetanic  spasms  in  the  protected  leg,  thus  showing  that  though  the 
motor  nerves  to  which  the  strychnine  had  had  access  were  completely 
paralyzed,  the  afferent  nerves  were  still  functionally  active, 

Circulaiwn. — The  full  dose  of  strychnine  produces  a  rise  of  the  arte- 
rial pressure  which  is  enormously  increased  during  the  convulsion,  after 
which  there  is  a  very  pronounced  fall  in  the  arterial  pressure.*  The  pri- 
mary rise  is  not  due  to  the  convulsion,  since  it  precedes  the  convulsion, 
and  occurs  in  curarized  animals.  It  is  largely  due  to  vaso-motor  con- 
traction, since  Mayer, ^'  Klapp,**  and  Reichert"  have  all  found  that  after 
paralysis  of  the  dominant  vaso-motor  centres  by  section  of  the  cord,  strych- 
nine causes  no  rise  at  all,t  or  an  exceedingly  slight  one,  of  the  arterial 
pressure.  The  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure  has  been  shown  by  Klapp  and 
Reichert  to  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centres. 
By  the  intravenous  use  of  very  large  doses  of  strychnine  it  is  possible 


r     •  See  also  Richter  {ZHischri/if.  ration,  Med.,  1863,  xvlil.).  Detiys  {Arch./,  Ejtptr. 
Path.  Pharm.,  xx.  306),  Kionka  {Arch,  de  Pkarmacad.  interend,,  1898,  v.). 

t  Schlesinger  {tQ€.cit.^  found  after  the  division  of  the  cord  that  the  rise  of  arterial 
pressure  caused  by  strychnine  both  absolutely  and  relatively  exceeds  that  produced  in 
the  normal  aoimaL  This  result  we  believe  to  have  bt*n  due  to  imperfect  section  of  the 
cord.    For  an  elaboration  of  the  reasons  for  this  belief,  see  tenth  edition  of  this  treatise. 
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to  produce  immediate  paralysis  of  thos«  centres,  with  corr^ponding  fall 
of  the  arterial  pressure. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  cardiac  action  of  strychnine  is  still  imperfect 
Although  Lahousse  believes  that  in  any  dose  strychnine  depresses  the 
intra-cardiac  ganglia,  it  is  probable  that  the  small  dose  has  a  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  heart.  In  the  experiments  of  L  Steiner,  confirmed  by 
Klapp,  it  was  found  that  strychnine  affected  the  isolated  frog's  heart  much 
more  markedly  when  it  was  placed  upon  the  posterior  than  wfien  it  was 
placed  upon  the  anterior  face  ;  also  that  it  acted  much  more  promptly  and 
severely  upon  the  separated  sinus  venosus  than  upon  the  separated  ven- 
tricles or  auricles,  leading  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  it  acts  especially 
upon  the  ganglia  of  the  sinus. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the  vagi  there  is  much 
difference  of  statement  by  investigators,  Carl  Heinemann,  Mayer,  and 
Klapp  all  affirm  that  the  heart  under  the  influence  of  strychnine  can  be 
arrested  by  galvanization  of  the  par  vagum,  but  Martin-Magron  and 
Buisson,  E.  T.  Reich ert  and  Lahousse,"  state  that  the  sufficient  dose  of 
strychnine  paralyzes  inhibition.*  Reichert  has  found  that  the  early  effect 
of  strychnine  is  to  stimulate  the  peripheral  inhibitory  apparatus  of  the 
heartf  but  that  if  the  dose  have  been  sufficient  this  stimulation  is  followed 
by  pronounced  depression  or  even  complete  paralysis,  f 

Blood. — Harley  found  that  blood  shaken  for  twenty-four  hour^  with 
air  contained  11.33  parts  of  oxygen  and  5,96  parts  of  carbonic  add; 
while  blood  treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  except  in  the  addition 
of  strychnine,  yielded  1 7. 80  parts  of  oxygen  and  2,73  parts  of  carbonic 
acid,  Kionka  "  found  that  blood  taken  from  the  strychnized  animal  does 
not  absorb  oxygen  with  the  avidity  of  normal  bloody  although  no  spec- 
troscopic changes  could  be  discovered  in  it.  Moreover,  his  analysis  of 
blood  gases  shows  during  the  dyspnoeic  stage  of  the  poisoning  an  extreme 
lack  of  oxygen  without  any  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Maurel "  states  that 
five  centigrammes  of  strychnine  sulphate  are  sufficient  immediately  to  kill 
the  leucocytes  in  one  hundred  grammes  of  blood,  and  that  in  poisoning 
by  strychnine  sulphate  the  death  of  the  leucocytes  and  of  the  animals 
takes  place  at  the  same  time.J 

•  For  the  paper  of  Bmalon  and  Cash  showing  that  strychnine  increases  the  '*  refrac- 
tory period'*  of  the  isolated  frog*s  heart,  see  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  18S3.     A  considers tion  of 
this  memoir  would  require  ati  elaborate  discussion  of  the  minute  points  of  cardiac  physk , 
ology,  and^  as  it  would  throw  at  present  no  light  upon  the  practical  use  of  the  drug^  is  noA' 
entered  upon, 

t  According  to  Reichert,  when  the  salt  of  strychnine  is  injected  intravenously  into  the 
dog  there  is,  first,  a  transient  increase  in  the  pulse-rate,  due  to  the  immediate  overwhelm- 
ing action  of  the  undistributed  strychnine  upon  the  inhibitory  apparatus  of  the  heart ; 
second*  a  lessening  of  the  pulse-rate^  due  lo  slight  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastrlc  end* 
itlgs  ;  third}  a  marlced  increase  in  the  piilse-rate^  due  to  pneumogastric  depression  ;  and^ 
finally,  a  decrease  in  the  pulse- rate,  the  result  of  an  influence  upon  the  heait-muacle  or 
its  ganglia.  Reichert  determined  that  five  miUi grammes  of  strychnine  per  kilogramme 
of  weight  will  paralyze  the  peripheral  vagi  in  the  dog. 

t  The  statement  of  Carl  Heinemann,  that  the  diminished  frequency  of  cardiac  move- 
ment and  the  diastolic  pauses  taking  place  in  the  heart  of  the  strychnized  frog  occur  after 
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Respiration. — The  injection  of  strychnine  produced  in  the  dog  an  ex- 
[traordinary   increase  in   the  respiratory  air-movement,   which    in  H.   C. 

)d"s**  experiments  never  amounted  to  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent, 
and  sometimes  rose  to  three  hundred  per  cent.  On  chloralized  dogs  the 
respiratory  effects  of  the  alkaloid  were  even  more  pronounced. 

Strychnine  is  among  the  most  certain  of  the  respiratory  stimulants,  its 
action  upon  the  respiratory  centres  being  evidently  a  pordon  of  its  wider 
influence  upon  the  whole  motor  tract. 

Temperature. — We  know  oi  no  recorded  temperature-curve  in  human 
poisoning,  but  in  the  lower  animals  there  is  usually  a  primary  elevation  of 

tthe  temperature  followed  by  a  pronounced  fall,  both  the  rise  and  fall  ap- 
parently being  in  greater  or  l^s  measure  independent  of  the  convulsions. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Kionka,  during:  lioth  temperature  periodSp 
heat-production  J  and  heaiMdissipation  are  above  the  norma],  but  during  the  rise  of 
temperature  the  increase  in  heat-production  is  greater  than  the  increase  of  heat- 
dissipation,  whilst  during  the  period  of  falling  temperature  the  overplus  of  heai- 
dissipation  is  greater  than  that  of  heat-production.  Hamack/**  confirms  the  results 
of  Kionka^  but  has  found  also  thatirregulariy  at  any  time  during  the  poisoning  there 
may  be  a  sudden  arrest  of  hcAt-production  without  correspondhig  fall  in  heat-dissi- 
pation,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  animal  rapidly  descends,  Anton  Obermeier** 
has  found  that  in  the  rabbit  strychnine  causes  a  notable  increase  in  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid, — f>.,  of  oxidation  ;  and  LI  Mosso"*  affirms  that  even  in  the  cura- 
rized  dog  a  very  pronounced  rise  of  rectal  tenip>erature  may  be  produced  by 
strychnine.  The  final  fall  of  temperature  is  due  to  the  excessive  dissipation  of  heat, 
which  in  turn  is  probably  the  outcome  of  vaso-motor  paralysis. 

^P  It  would  appear  that  the  acdon  of  strychnine  upon  heat-production  and 
heat-dissipation  is  independent  of  its  convulsive  influence,  and  is  probably 
the  outcome  ol  some  effect  upon  the  central  nerve-system,  but  we  have 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  determinate  the  exact  nature  of  this  influence. 

Eye, — The  effect  of  strychnine  upon  the  normal  eye  has  been  studied 
by  Von  Hippel"*  and  Cohn,"  with  rather  different  results,  They  both, 
howevefi  found  the  sharpness  of  vision  increased, 

SUMMARY.—Id  email  therax^eutic  dose  strychntDO  produces  Uttls 
apparent  effect,  but  acts  as  a  powerful  bitter,  IncreaBing  at  the  same 
time  the  general  tone  of  the  body.  After  largre  therapeutic  doeee  there 
is  probably  a  pronounced  general  ethnuJAtloD  and  Increaae  of  bodily 
tone.  The  fulleet  permisaible  doees  Btimulate  very  powerfully  the  respi- 
ratory centres,  and  also  slightly  increase  blood-pressure  by  stimulation 
of  the  vaso-motor  centres,  and  probably  also  of  the  heart  Iteetf,  Toxto 
cases  produce  yiolent  reflex  tetanic  convuleione,  without  lose  of  con- 
scioiiBBeB&r  by  causing  euch  exceesive  irritability  and  excitement  of 
the  ffanfflionlc  spinal  cells  that  these  ceUs  respond  overwhelmingly  to 


■^ 


of  the  vagi,  of  course  does  not  disprove  vagi  stimulation  hy  small  do&es  of  the 
drug.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  strychnine  may  diminish  cardiac  frequency,  partly 
bjr  vagi  stimulation,  prirtly  in  aji other  way, 

Denied,  however,  by  M.  C.  Delezenue,*'  who  states  that  in  curariEed  animaLs  the 
ibition  of  strychnine  is  always  followed  by  an  abatement  of  the  centra!  temperature^ 
which  is  often  but  not  always  .iccompanicd  by  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face»  which  increase  he  explains  by  the  supposition  that  the  drug  has  the  power  of  dilating 
the  peripheral  vessels. 
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the  aMffhtest  etiin\ili ;  they  ftiso  lo-wer  th©  functional  actiT?it^  of  the 
motor  tien?e-trur»ks  by  producing-  exhaustion  and  by  a  direct  paralytic 
Influence,  Death  ooourring  during  a  convulsion  ia  due  to  cramp  as- 
phyxia, and  ia  usually  Immediately  preceded  by  lose  of  conBCiousneas; 
death  between  the  convulBiona  is  the  result  of  a  paralytic  asphyxia^ 
produced  In  part  by  an  exhaustion,  and  perhaps  also  a  direct  or  second- 
ary paralysis,  of  the  respiratory  centreSi  and  In  part  by  a  loss  of  funo- 
tional  power  of  the  respiratory  nerve-trunks ;  upon  the  oerebrmn  and 
upon  the  sensory  nerves  the  alkaloid  exerts  no  demonstrable  Influence, 
unless  it  be  that  it  stimulates  feebly  the  special  sense  centres.  There 
is  also  reason  for  believing  that  the  toxic  dose  peuralarzes  the  peripheral 
pnemnogaetrlG  nerve  and  greatly  depresses  the  heart  itself  and  the 
vaso-motor  system.  The  ozonMng  poiFer  of  the  red  blood-corpusclee 
appears  to  be  lessened  by  toxic  doees  of  strychnine.  The  absorption 
and  the  elimination  of  strychnine  are  rapid,  the  alkaloid  eseaping^  partly 
In  the  form  of  stiTcbnte  acid  and  partly  uncbanired. 


Therapeutics.- — Clinical  experience  shows  that  strychnine  is  a  pow- 
erful bitter,  tonic,  and  stomachic,  stimulating-  digestion  and  increasing 
the  appetite^  a  conclusiori  which  has  been  elaborately  confirmed  by  S*  F* 
Hamper,"  who,  using  Ewald*s  test* breakfast,  found  that  the  drug  in- 
creases the  volume  and  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  as  well  as  the 
movements  of  the  stomach.  Strychnine  is,  however,  more  than  a  mere 
stomachic  :  it  is  a  most  useful  tonic  when  there  are  general  relaxation  and 
loss  of  nerve- power  A  portion  of  its  value  probably  arises  from  its 
action  upon  the  spinal  motor  nerve-centres ;  but  in  all  likdihood  it  in- 
fluences other  portions  of  the  cord,  affecting  the  vaso- motor  centres,  and 
most  probably  also  the  trophic  centres.  Be  these  things  as  they  may, 
strychnine  is  the  best  of  all  tonics  in  gen^t^  functii^nai  atmy  and  relcLx- 
iiiion. 

Many  yeara  ago  Trousseau  taught  that  in  certain  cases  of  chorea 
minor  the  strychnine  preparations  are  very  valuable ^  and  Morris  Bene- 
dict" asserts  that  the  remedy  is  useful  against  choreic  movements.  It  is 
not  probable  that  in  such  cases  strychnine  exerts  any  specific  influence. 
H.  C.  Wood  has  experimentally  proved  that  in  choreic  dogs  it  greatly 
increases  the  activity  of  the  movements  ;  and  any  good  which  it  may 
achieve  in  chorea  minor  is  probably  due  to  its  tonic  powers. 

The  great  influence  of  strychnine  upon  the  function  of  voluntary 
motion  early  led  to  its  use  in  cases  of  paralysis ,  often  with  the  result  of 
doing  harm  rather  than  good.  It  is  very  evident  that  it  can  be  useful 
only  when  the  paralysis  is  dependent  uponj  or  at  least  accompanied  by, 
a  depressed  state  of  the  spinal  mot&r  centres.  Whenever  there  is  inflam- 
mation or  irritation  of  these  latter,  strychnine  may  do  great  injury  by  in- 
creasing such  irritation,  and  must  never  be  employed.  Like  galvanism, 
in  hemiplegia  it  can  do  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  good,  and  should 
not  be  exhibited  until  irritation  from  the  clot  has  ceased.  It  is  probably 
useful  in  many  forms  of  lead  paralysis^  but  when  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  poliomyelitis — i.e.,  when  there  is  a  multiple  paralysis  with  rapid 
wasting  of  the  affected  muscles  and  alterations  of  the  electro^contractility 
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— we  have  found  strychnine  pushed  to  the  verge  of  poisoning  extraordi- 
narily efficacious. 

The  value  of  strychnine  in  aniaur&szs  was  first  asserted  by  Nagel."  In 
atrophy  of  the  essential  ner\'e-structure  experience  has  shown,  however^ 
that  little  is  to  be  expected  from  it  or  any  other  remedy.  To  be  of  use 
the  drug  must,  therefore,  be  used  before  the  stage  of  atrophy  has  been 
reached.  It  is  most  useful  when  employed  in  cases  of  subsiding  neuritis, 
when  atrophy  is  imminent^  as  indicated  by  the  increasing  impairment  of 
vision  and  the  contraction  of  the  fields  for  form  and  color.  Its  value  in 
the  toxic  amSfycptas  is  undisputed,  especially  where  the  toxic  agent  is 
tobacco  or  alcohol.  The  distressing  headache  so  frequendy  present  during 
the  progressing  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  is  often  signally  relieved  by 
steadily  increasing  doses  of  strychnine  or  nux  vomica,  even  although  the 
advancing  loss  of  vision  is  not  arrested.  The  prompt  action  of  the  drug, 
secured  by  daily  or  twice  daily  hypodermic  injections  in  the  temple,  seems 
to  offer  better  results  than  other  methods  oi  administradon.  The  physio- 
logic impression  should  be  maintained  by  steadily  ascending  doses.  Com- 
mencing with  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain,  the  dose  can,  within  a  few  weeks,  be 
increased  to  one-tenth  or  more,  the  dosage  being  controlled  only  by  the 
tolerance  of  the  patient,  which  varies  gready,  a  slight  dryness  or  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  throat  or  twitching  of  the  calves  following  the  injection 
being  the  indications  as  to  dosage,  The  acuity  of  vision  and  a  widening 
of  the  fields  may  often  be  noted  within  an  hour  after  the  injection,  which, 
however,  subside  to  former  conditions  as  the  influence  of  the  drug  dis- 
appears* It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in  most  cases  of  serious  optic 
neuritis  the  stage  of  atrophy  is  reached  and  progresses  in  spite  of  all 
known  medical  measures,  but  in  some  cases  strychnine  seems  to  maintain 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts  involved  until  the  stage  of  shrinking  is  at  an  end, 
ajid  thus  aids  in  preserving  permanently  some  increment  of  vision^ 

Strychnine  in  ascending  doses  is  often  of  signal  benefit  in  restoring  the 
proper  binocular  balance  in  cases  of  insufficiency  of  the  ocular  muscles  in 
debilitated  patients, — e.g.,  after  attacks  of  influenza.  The  strychnine 
should  be  given  hypodermically  in  full  and  ascending  doses  sufficient  to 
produce  and  maintain  a  distinct  physiological  effect.  A  widening  of  the 
field  of  vision  and  improved  central  acuity  may  often  be  noted  after  the 
injection,  which,  however,  subsides  as  the  physiological  impr^sion  dis- 
appears. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  strychnine  as  a  respiratory  stimulant, 
see  Respirai^ry  Sihnuianis,  page  268,  The  alkaloid  is  extremely  valu* 
able  in  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs  whenever  the  respiratory 
function  is  failing.  In  long-standing  hronehiits  or  winter  cough,  and  in 
other  otKtinate  pulmonic  diseases  with  dilated  right  heart,  the  combina- 
tion of  strychnine  and  digitalis  yields  most  excellent  results.  Much 
ad%'antage  may  often  be  derived,  especially  in  feeble  subjects,  by  adding 
strychnine  to  ordinary  cough  mixture. 

The  value  of  strychnine  in  the  treatment  of  the  respiratory  accidents 
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of  ansEsthesia,  which  was  first  pointed  out  in  the  address  of  H.  C.  Wood'l 
before  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1890,  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
The  drug  has  no  less  value  in  other  similar  acute  respiratory  poisonings. 
Very  frequently  the  best  results  are  obtainable  by  using  it  in  combina- 
tion with  other  respiratory  stimulants. 

In  dyspepsia  or  consHpation  or  diarrhoea,  connected  with  atony  of  the| 
visceral  muscular  coat,  strychnine  is  a  y^ry  valuable  remedy.  In  various 
local  paralyses,  such  as  prolapse  of  the  rectum^  atonic  retention  of  urine^ 
atonic  incontinence,  and  loss  of  voiuntary  motion  in  certain  groups  of  mus- 
cles from  pressure  upon  or  temporary  injury  of  the  supplying  nerve,  it 
may  be  very  useful  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  sometimes  does 
good  in  these  cases  by  influencing  the  nutrition  of  the  affected  muscle  m\ 
the  peripheral  nerves  ;  it  should  be  injected  into  the  affected  part. 

Strychnine  is  also  a  serviceable  remedy  as  a  stimulant  in  cases  of 
mental  and  physical  depression  due  to  prolonged  excitement  and  over- 
work. J.  H,  Musser"  asserts  that  during  the  strain  of  student-life  before 
examinations  it  is  especially  valuable  in  preventing  the  development  of 
asthenopia. 

Strychnine  is  an  extremely  serviceable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
cardiac  diseases  with  weakness  of  muscle.  In  mitral  insufficiency  we  have 
seen  it  prolong  life  for  years  after  the  failure  of  digitalis,  and  when  before 
its  administration  immediate  death  seemed  inevitable.  It  should  always 
be  tried  in  cases  of  failing  heart  where  digitalis  disagrees,  it  not  being^i 
possible  at  present  to  pick  out  those  cases  in  which  brilliant  results  are  to 
be  achieved  by  it  To  be  efifective  it  must  be  given  in  rapidly  ascending 
doses,  the  patient  being  kept^  if  necessary,  for  weeks  and  months  on  the 
verge  of  strychnine -poisoning,  with  dbtinctly  heightened  reflex^  and 
some  muscular  stiffness.  Clinical  experience  shows  that  it  has  no  ctimu- 
lative  action,  but  that  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  its  use,  so 
that  a  grain  a  day  may  finally  be  given  without  any  serious  effects. 
In  acute  narcotic  poisoning^^  in  serious  respiratory  diseases ^  in  chronic 
aicohoiism,  and  in  pinmbic potiomyelitis,  whenever  strychnine  is  used  for 
a  very  decided  immediate  effect  much  larger  doses  should  be  employed 
than  have  been  heretofore  used.  These  doses  should  be  given  hypo- 
dermically  at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  hours,  under  the  immediate 
care  of  a  trained  nurse  or  other  equally  skilful  person,  who  should  vary 
the  dose  according  lo  the  effect  produced.  In  chronic  neurasthenia  ex- 
cellent results  are  sometimes  obtained  by  slowly  ascending  doses  carried 
over  a  period  of  one  or  two  years* 

Toxicology,— Sufficient  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  stiychnine-poisoning.  It  only  remains  to  discuss  the 
diag]iosis.  *     This  is  especially  im portant^  because  strychnine  is  frequendy 


•  A  lesion  found  in  one  cam  by  Morie  Rosenthal  may  possibly  be  characteristic.  It 
consists  of  numerous  small  cross-rents  in  the  heart-muscle^  accompanied  by  small  ex- 
travasations {Nerv^nkrankhHien^  1870,  334)  - 
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used  criminally,  and  because  not  rarely  it  is  impossible  for  the  chemist  to 

kdetect  it  after  death. 
The  only  disease  with  which  a  tj^ical  case  of  strychnine-poisoning 
seems  to  be  readily  confounded  is  tetanus,  in  its  various  forms  of  idio- 
pathic, traumatic,  infantile,  and  hysterical.  Cases  of  strychnine- poison- 
ing have,  however,  occurred  in  which  the  symptoms  have  appeared  to 
point  towards  some  cerebral  disease  or  cerebral  poisoning.  Thus,  in  the 
case  reported  by  Henry  Pilkington,"  the  patient  was  found  unconscious, 
surrounded  by  vomited  matters,  with  excessively  uneven  pupils  and  an 
elevated  temperature.  After  death  both  lateral  ventricles  were  found  to 
contain  clots,  and  there  can  be  litde  doubt  that  the  high  arterial  press- 
ure during  an  early  convulsion  had  produced  an  apoplexy  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  subsequent  symptoms  and  death.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  in  fatal  cases  the  duration  of  the  attack  will  always  distinguish  be- 
tween natural  tetanus  and  that  produced  by  poison.  Louis  Starr,**  how- 
ever, reports  traumatic  tetanus  fata!  in  twelve  hours  after  the  first  muscular 
twitchings,  and  within  one  hour  and  a  half  alter  the  first  convulsion  ;  and 
death  from  tetanus  has  occurred  fifteen  minutes  after  the  reception  of 

»the  injury  (Jaccoud**), 
The  following  table  shows,  we  think,  in  as  clear  and  brief  a  manner  as 
possible  the  difierences  between  traumatic  or  idiopathic  tetanus  (No,  l), 
hysterical  tetanus  (No.  2),* and  strychnic  poisoning  (No.  3),  The  refer- 
ences in  column  No.  3  are  to  authorities  who  affirm  that  the  symptoms 
there  given  are  peculiar  to  poisoning  : 


ifo.  T. 


Musctil^r  syt»ptoias  usually 
cemmetjcre  wilh  pain  and  sliif- 
Bcss  of  Ibc  hack  ql  the  neck, 
Sometimes  vriih  &lig;htmiisciitar 
twilchiitss;  come  on  gradually. 


Jaw  one  of  the  earliest  parts 
allected;    rffidly  and    penist- 


No.  3. 

Commenced   wilh  blind  n«^ 
and  weakneu. 


Muscular  symptoms  com- 
menced vfith  rigidity  of  the 
neclc^  which  gTadyally  "crept 
over  I  he  body,"  aflccting  \hs 
extremities  last. 

Jaw  rigidly  set  before  a  con- 
vulsion, and  remained  so  be- 
tween the  paroxyscna. 


I 


No.  3. 

Begins  with  eKhilaration  and 
restlessnesH,  the  special  Senses 
being  usually  nnuch  sharpeni*d.t 
Diinne<i!i  of  virion  may  in  some 
cases  be  manifested  liiter,  attcf 
the  developrnt-nt  of  other  symp- 
toma;  but  even  Ihcn  it  is  rare. 

Muscular  symptoms  develop 
very  rapidly,  commentring  in 
the  e Kl rem i ties,  or  the  convul- 
sion, when  the  dose  ts  large, 
seizes  the  whole  body  simul- 
taneous! y-J 

Jaw  the  last  part  of  the  body 
to  t>e  affected  :  its  muscles  relaa 
first,  and,  even  when  during  a 
severe  convulsion  it  Is  set,  it 
drops  as   soon    as   the   lalter 


*  Column  No.  3  is  from  an  actual  case.  See  trial  of  Mrs,  Wharton,  /V^etif  York  MeM- 
ca/  Record f  1873. 

t  Taylor,  Ott  Poisons  ^  6S3;  Worm  ley,  Mcro-Chemistty  of  Poisons,  536. 

t  Wormley,  536 ;  Still€,  Theraprutijcs,  xi.  14S, 

\  Taylor,  On  Poisons ,  134,  682  :  Wormleyj  536,  540,  541 ;  Tartiieu,  Sur  T Mmpois/mne- 
mcnt,  934. 
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No.  I. 
Persistent  muacnUr  rigidity, 
very  genemlly  with  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  permanent 
opisthotonos,  emprosthotonos, 
pleurothotonos,  ororthotonos. 


Consciousness  preserved  un- 
til near  death,  as  in  strychnic 
poisoning. 


Dcaoghts,  loud  noises,  etc., 
produce  convulsions,  as  in 
strychnic  poisoning. 

May  complain  bitterly  of 
pain. 


Eyes  open,  rigidly  fixed,  dur- 
ing the  convulsion. 


No.  a. 
Persistent  opisthotonos,  and 
intense  rigidity  between  the 
convulsions ;  and  after  the  con- 
vulsions had  ceased  the  opia* 
thotoncM  and  intense  rigidity 
lasted  for  hours. 


Consciousness  lost  as  the  sec- 
ond convulsion  came  on,  and 
lost  with  every  other  convul- 
sion, the  disturbance  of  con- 
sciousness and  motility  being 
simultaneous. 


Desired  to  be  fonned. 


Crying-spells,  in  which  he 
"  sobbed  violently,"  and  "  cried 
like  a  child,"  alternated  with 
the  convulsions. 

Eyes  closed. 

The  spasms  in  the  leg  must 
have  been  partial,  as  the  feet 
were  crossed  and  toes  inverted, 
which  could  not  haiq>en  if  all 
the  muscles  were  involved,  be- 
cause the  muscles  of  eversion, 
being  very  much  the  stronger, 
would  of  necessity  overcome 
the  antagonistic  muscles,  and 
the  feet  be  everted. 


No.  3. 

Muacniar  reia»ation  (tardy  a 
slight  rigidity)  between  the  con- 
vnlaioQS,  the  patient  befaig  ex- 
hausted and  sweating.  If  re- 
covery occur,  the  oonvnlsions 
giadually  cease,  leaving  merdy 
mnacniar  sorenesa,  and  some- 
times stiftiesa  like  that  fdt  after 
violent  exercise.* 

Conaciouaneaa  always  pre- 
served during  convnlaiona,  ex- 
cept when  the  latter  become  so 
intense  that  death  is  imminent 
from  sttllocatioo,  in  which  case 
S90$etmus  the  patient  becomes 
insensible  from  asphyxia.t 
which  comes  on  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  a  convulsion,  and  is 
almost  a  certain  precursor  of 
death. 

The  slightest "  breath  of  air" 
produces  a  convu]sion.| 


Patient  may  acream  with  pain, 
or  may  expreaa  great  appre- 
hensions, but  **  crying-spdls" 
would  appear  to  be  impossible. 

Eyes  stretched  wide  <q>en.i 

Legs  stiffly  extended,  with 
feet  everted,|  as  the  spasms 
affect  all  the  muadesof  the  kg. 


Death  from  strychnine  in  man  and  other  mammals  mostly  occurs  in 
a  convulsion,  and  under  these  circumstances  is  undoubtedly  due  to  as- 
phyxia, caused  by  the  unyielding,  spasmodically  contracted  muscles.  In 
man,  death  sometimes  occurs  not  in  a  paroxysm,  but  during  relaxation, 
and  probably  then  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  exhaustion  following  effort, 
but  also  of  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  respiratory  centre 
and  nerves. 


In  frogs,  death  must  occur  from  other  causes,  since  a  frog,  as  shown  by  Claude 
Bernard,  will  live  for  days  after  removal  of  its  lungs,  probably  by  breathing  through 
its  skin.  The  causes  of  death  in  the  frog  are  not  hard  to  find  when  the  physiological 
action  of  the  drug  is  known.  The  lymph  and  true  hearts  (Kolliker,  Harley")  are 
very  much  affected,  but  the  chief  factor  is  no  doubt  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves. 

•  Taylor,  On  Poisons,  134,  136,  682;  Wormley,  536,  540,  541 ;  Tardieu,  924,  938,  939; 
Husemann,  Handbuch  der  Toxicologie,  168. 

t  Wormley  (xst  ed.),  536;  Taylor,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  331,  332;  Wharton  and 
Stillfi,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  paragraph  757 ;  Tardieu,  923 ;  Still€,  Therapeutics,  148. 

X  Still€,  Therapeutics,  148. 

g  Ibid.  ;  Wormley,  536 ;  Tardieu,  924. 

II  Tardieu,  924 ;  also  other  authorities,  which  we  have  neglected  to  note,  and  at  present 
writing  have  not  at  hand. 
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Honigmann  **  reports  a  remarkable  case,  in  which  acute  inflainmation 
of  the  kidneys  followed  strychnine-poisoning. 

The  minimum  fatal  dose  of  strychnine  is  probably  something  under 
alf  a  grain  ;  the  latter  quantity  has  several  times  caused  death,  once 
in  a  man  in  twenty  minutes  i'*  one-third  of  a  grain  given  at  intervals  in 
fractional  doses  has  produced  such  alarming  symptoms  as  to  indicate  that 
in  a  single  dose  it  might  readily  destroy  life  ;  one- hundredth  of  a  grain 
is  said  to  have  killed  a  child  three  and  a  half  months  old  ;  ^  but  ten  grains 
(Tschepke*'),  twenty  grains  (A.  E.  Connor*^),  also  twenty-two  grains 
(George  Gray") — taken  on  a  full  stomach  and  retained  two  hours — have 
failed  to  cause  death,  in  each  case  probably  on  account  of  slow  absorption.  * 
The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  immunity  to  strychnine 
has  become  an  important  one  in  certain  cases  of  alleged  murder,  and  also 
has  some  bearing  upon  the  practical  use  of  the  drug.  Clinical  experience 
undoubtedly  favors  the  view  that  strychnine  may  be  given  contmuously 
for  months  or  years  without  any  distinct  immunity,  and  H.  A,  Hare"  has 
been  unable  to  produce  in  rabbits  by  ascending  doses  any  distinct  lessen- 
ing of  susceptibility  to  the  poison- 
In  treating  poisoning  by  strychninep  a  chemical  antidote  should  be  at 
once  administered,  such  as  tannic  acid  or  iodine  or  one  of  its  soluble  salts. 
As,  however,  the  compounds  formed  in  the  stomach  by  these  substances 
are  not  permanent,  theoretically  a  quick  emetic  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
visable. Potassium  permanganate  has  the  power  of  oxidizing  strychnine, 
but  its  value  as  a  practical  antidote  has  not  as  yet  been  determined.  For 
the  lessening  of  the  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord  various  spinal  depress- 
ants have  been  from  time  to  time  recommended.  No  spinal  depressant, 
however,  which,  like  aconite  or  tobacco,  is  also  powerfully  depressant  to 
the  circulation,  should  be  used.  The  remedies  which  may  be  employed 
are  potassium  bromide,  chloral, f  chloroform,  and  amyl  nitrite.  Alcohol 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by  some  authorities  ( Amagat,  Stacchini) 
as  antidotal  ;  and  when  the  great  muscular  relaxation  of  drunkenness  is 
remembered,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  commendation  has  some 
basis.  Husemann  has,  however,  shown  that  alcohol  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  a  real  antagonist  to  the  alkaloid. 

The  best  treatment  of  strychnine-poisoning  is  apparently  to  be  found 
in  the  conjoint  use  of  chloral  and  potassium  bromide,  with,  when  convul- 
sions are  very  threatening,  inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite  or  chloroform. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  bromide  with  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  chloral 


•  In  a  preliminary  investigation,  William  Salant  (Amer.  Med.^  Aug.  1902)  failed  lo 
detect  sraall  qimntities  of  strychtiine  which  had  been  previously  added  Co  the  contents  of 
the  large  intestine  of  normal  rabbits.  Subsequently  {Amtt.  Aftd.,  June,  1903),  however, 
he  proved  that  these  strychniied  contents  were  actively  poisonous,  and  that  therefore  tJie 
failure  to  detect  stryclmine  lay  at  ihe  door  of  the  chetnicaJ  methods  employed ^  and  sug. 
geslcd  a  new  method  of  looking  for  the  alkaloid.  The  chief  importance  of  this  investi- 
gation \s  the  side-light  which  it  throws  upon  failures  of  chemists  in  ca^es  of  poisonings 

t  For  detailed  discussion  of  the  relations  of  strychnine  and  chloral^  with  account  of 
eiperimenU  by  various  investigatoirs,  see  tenth  edition  of  the  present  treatise. 
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may  l>e  given  at  once  in  a  severe  case  ;  and,  U  necessary,  every  twenty 
minutes  afterwards  two  drachms  of  the  first  and  fifteen  grains  of  the 
second  remedy  may  be  exhibited. 

Chloroform  or  amyl  nitrite  should  be  given  by  inhalation  whenever 
the  convulsions  are  extremely  severe,  and  if  the  patient  cannot  swallow, 
a  drachm  of  chloral  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum ,  or,  especially 
where  respiration  is  very  seriously  affected,  five  minims  of  amyl  nitrite 
may  be  given  hypodermically.  It  is  essential  to  remember  that  any 
disturbance  of  the  patient  may,  when  the  symptoms  are  well  developed, 
bring  about  a  fatal  convulsion.  Thus,  we  have  seen  death  occur  in 
a  convulsion  caused  by  an  effort  to  get  the  mouth  open  to  give  a  remedy, 
HencCj  unless  the  case  is  seen  in  the  beginnings  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  evacuate  the  stomach.  Artificial  respiration,  which  has  been 
highly  commended  by  some»  cannot,  we  believe,  ever  be  of  ser\'ice  in 
human  poisoning. 

Leu  be  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  forced  artificial  respira- 
tion in  animals  will  not  only  very  greatly  lessen  the  production  of  convulsions  by 
strychnme,  but  will  also  affect  the  final  result  of  the  poisoning.  After  considerable 
discussion,  the  accuracy  of  the  results  reached  by  Leube  has  been  finally  estab- 
lished. The  method  in  which  the  forced  respiration  acts  is  at  present  unknown.  It 
has  been  shown  by  W.  J.  Gies  and  S,  J.  Meltzer**  that  whilst  artificial  respiration 
completely  suppresses  the  reflex  irritability  due  to  strjchnine-poisonlng.  it  does  not 
distinctEy  affect  the  increased  reflex  irritability  induced  by  section  of  the  spinal  cord : 
that  the  influence  of  the  artificial  respiration  is  not  the  result  of  any  su peroxidation 
of  the  blood  seems  to  be  proven  by  the  fact  discovered  by  Gies  and  Mett^er,  that 
insufflation  of  the  lungs  of  the  animal  with  pure  hydrogen  gas  has  the  same  effect  as 
artificial  respiration.  None  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  artificial  respiration  in  man 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  of  any  value,  whilst  the  manipulations  of  the  physidao 
would  certainly  tend  to  increase  the  strychnic  spasm.  The  curious  discovery  of 
Leube  is  therefore  of  scientific  rather  than  of  practical  value.* 

Administration. — As  a  tonic,  strychnine  sulphate  may  be  given  in 
granule  in  doses  of  from  one-fortieth  to  one- twentieth  of  a  grain  (0vOoi6- 
0.0032  Gm. ).  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  push  the  remedy  to  its  physiologi- 
cal limit,  it  should  be  given  hypodermically  in  ascending  doses  until  restless- 
ness, general  excitement,  muscular  twitching,  stiffness  of  the  neck  or  legs,  or 
other  symptoms  are  manifested.  In  many  cases  of  palsies,  especially  with 
trophic  changes  in  the  muscles,  the  best  effect  seems  to  be  obtained  by  inject- 
ing the  strychnine  salt  directly  into  the  affected  muscle.  If  proper  antiseptic 
precaution  be  taken,  hypodermic  injections  do  not  cause  local  irritation. 


♦  Gieii  and  Meltier  found  that  the  anima!  under  strychnine  could  h^  kept  alive  by 
Insufflation  of  pure  hydrogen  for  thirty  minutes,  without  manifesting  any  sign^  of 
aaphyjtia,  dyspnoea,  or  cyanosis.  This  is  50  absolutely  destructive  of  the  foundations  of 
modern  physiology  that  i|  is  impossible  to  avoid  believing  there  wag  some  mistake  or 
fallacy  in  the  experimental  technic.  The  literature  ol  this  subject  is  so  thoroughly  given 
in  the  paper  of  Gies  and  Meltxer  that  we  content  ourselves  with  adding  Jochebohfi 
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Brucine, — Str^^chnine  clings  so  closely  to  brucine  that  the  physio- 
logical actions  attributed  to  brucine  may  be  in  truth  caused  by  contami- 
nating strychnine.  L.  Wintzenreid  ^  found  that  brucine  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  spinal  cord  and  a  paralyzant  to  the  motor  nerves,  but  does  not 
influence  the  cerebrum  or  the  sensory  nerves  ;  and  that  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, at  first  it  increases  the  arterial  pressure  and  afterwards  lessens  it^ 
in  large  doses  paralyzes  the  vagi^  causes  death  by  asphyxia,  and  in  other 
ways  acts  hke  strychnine.  The  more  recent  experiments  of  Lauder 
Brunton'  are  in  accord  with  the  results  obtained  by  Wintzenreid  in  show- 
ing that  brucine  causes  spinal  convulsions  in  mammals  when  injected  di- 
rectly into  the  circulation.  Brunton  found,  however,  that  when  taken  by 
the  mouth  it  produces  no  symptoms,  probably  because  it  is  excreted  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  absorbed.  In  an  elaborate  study,  Edward  T.  Reichert* 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  physiological  action  of  brucine  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  strychnine,  except  that  brucine  is  much  less  rapidly 
absorbed,  is  from  forty  to  fifty  times  less  powerful  as  a  convulsant,  is  more 
poisonous  to  the  sensory  nerves >  and  is  more  uncertain  in  its  effect  upon 
bodily  temperature.  Further,  brucine  appears  to  have  an  action  upon 
the  volitional  centres  of  the  frog  different  from  that  of  strychnine,  pro- 
ducing a  brief  period  of  motor  paralysis  preceding  the  stage  of  spinal 
convulsion  (Mays,  Reichert).*  Thomas  I.  Mays*  found  that  brucine 
locally  applied  to  the  nerv^  of  the  frog  rapidly  produces  a  paralysis  of 
the  sensory  fibres.  This  led  him  to  test  It  as  a  local  anaesthetic  in  man, 
and  he  asserts  that  a  five  or  ten  per  cent,  solution  applied  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  caused  rapid  loss  of  sensibility  ;  also  that  a 
twenty  per  cent  solution  applied  to  the  back  of  the  hand  caused  pro- 
nounced impairment  of  sensibility.  Mays  used  this  solution  with  excel- 
lent results  for  the  relief  of  the  itching  of  chronic  pruritus,  Ralph  W. 
Seiss  *  and  Charles  H.  Burnett  have  found  that  the  application  of  a  five 
per  cent,  solution  in  the  local  pruritus  of  inflammation  in  or  about  the 
external  ear  usually  gives  very  marked  relief.  Burnett  states  that  his 
results  were  far  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  he  has  obtained  with 
cocaine.  In  using  brucine  as  a  local  anesthetic  it  is  essential  that  it 
be  chemically  pure  :  the  nitraie  or  the  sulphate  may  be  selected,  and  one 
drop  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added  to  the  solution 
for  each  three  grains  of  the  alkaloid  salt. 
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FAMILY  VI.— DEPRESSO-MOTORS. 


Under  this  heading  are  considered  certain  drugs  which  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  activity  of  the  spinal  cord.  They  have, 
except  in  this  particular^  but  little  in  common  in  their  action,  and  must 
be  studied  individually* 

PHYSOSTIGMA— CALABAR    BEAN.    U.S. 

An  irregular,  kidney-shaped  bean,  about  an  inch  in  length  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  the  product  of  the  Physostigma  venenosumj  a 
perennial  woody  creeper  of  Calabar,  Africa,  where  the  bean  has  been 
used  by  the  natives  as  an  ordeal  test  for  criminals,  witches,  etc,  since 
time  immemoriaL  It  contains  an  alkaloid  known  as  physasiigmine^  or 
tserine.  E.  Harnack  and  L.  Witkowski '  have  described  a  powerful  teta- 
nizing  alkaloid,  calabariiie^  which  is  sometimes  abundant  in  commercial 
extracts  of  Calabar  bean.  It  is  probably  a  decomposition  product  from 
that  alkaloid  (see  also  Husemann').  hopkysosiigmine  according  to  Ogiu** 
is  similar  in  its  action  to  physostigmine  but  more  powerful. 

Physiological  Acjio's^—Loca/  Actwn  and  Eiiminaiion. — ^No  ap- 
parent irritant  action  occurs  from  therapeutic  doses  of  Calabar  bean  or  its 
alkaloid 

Both  absorption  and  elimination  are  very  rapid-  N.  Teich  and  D. 
Schweder*  have  both  found  physostigmine  in  the  urine  half  an  hour  after 
its  ingestion.  Although  the  alkaloid  has  been  detected  in  various  secre- 
tions by  Dragendorff  and  his  pupil  Pauder,  it  chiefly  escapes  through 
the  kidneys.  Its  effect  upon  the  urinary  secretion  has  never  been 
studied,  excepting  in  that  Mcrson  *  states  that  it  decreases  the  excretion 
of  urea  and  other  urinary  solids  in  paresis. 

General  Action. — No  sensible  effects  are  perceptible  after  the  full 
therapeutic  dose  of  Calabar  bean,  except  it  be  slight  weakness  and  dis- 
like for  muscular  exertion.  The  symptoms  produced  by  large  doses 
are  giddiness,  lessened  heart -action,  great  muscular  weakness,  with,  in 
most  cases,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  and  still 
more  commonly  purging^  which  may  be  very  free.  A  pupil  of  Gubler 
took  0.15  grain  of  eserine  sulphate,  and  suffered,  after  a  time,  nausea, 
giddiness,  and  intense  muscular  weakness,  so  that  he  could  not  stand  ; 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  vomited  some  of  the  solution 
mixed  with  bile,  but  his  strength  did  not  begin  to  return  for  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

When  an  animal  receives  a  small  fatal  dose  of  Calabar  bean,  after  a  time  mus- 
cular tremors  appear,  and  almost  immediately  the  victim  falls  to  the  ground,  or 
lies  down,  in  a  state  of  perfect  muscular  flacddity.    The  pupils  generally  contrat^ 
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and  the  respirations  become  slow,  irregular,  and  often  stertorous.  All  reflex  actions 
are  almost  at  once  diminished,  and  this  diminution  grows  greater  and  greater,  until 
it  ends  in  their  complete  abolition.  So  loi\g  as  the  condition  of  the  motor  *ij'Stem 
allows  of  it,  evidences  of  sensibility  are  manifested  whenever  the  animal  is  in  any 
way  injured.  According  to  Clement!  Papi,*  the  voice  h  completely  lost  The  mus- 
cular tremors  persist  during  the  whole  period  of  paralysis,  and,  indeed,  even  after 
cessation  of  the  respiration.  They  vary  greatly  in  intensity,  and  in  some  cases  are 
so  severe  (Fraser)  as  to  simulate  general  convulsions.  As  the  minutes  go  by,  the 
rhythm  of  the  respiration  becomes  more  and  more  affected,  and  at  last  death  takes 
place  quietly,  consciousness  being  preserved  until  the  last  few  gasping  respirations 
close  the  scene.*  The  pupils  sometimes,  but  not  always,  dilate  immediately  after 
death.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Fraser,  the  bodily  temperature  is  slightly 
elevated. 

After  a  small  lethal  dose  of  the  poison,  the  fatal  result  is  always  due  to  failure 
of  the  respiration^  and  if  the  body  be  at  once  opened  the  heart  is  fomid  still  beat- 
ing ;  indeed,  it  bas  been  seen  to  continue  to  do  so  for  one  and  a  half  hours  after 
death  (Fraser).  If  a  very  large  amount  of  the  drug  be  given,  the  animal  falls  almost 
atoncef  paralyzed,  with  only  a  few  muscular  twitchings.  The  pupils  contract,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  gasping  respiration  ceases.  The  heart  is  now  found  distended 
and  passive,  but  often  will  contract  under  the  stimulation  of  a  galvanic  current. 

Nen>&us  System, — Upon  the  cerebrum  physostigmine  has  no  per- 
ceptible influence.  The  paralysis  and  loss  of  reflex  activity  which  it 
produces  are  undoubtedly  due  to  a  depressant  action  upon  the  motor 
cord.  Thus,  Fraser,  Harnack,  Witkowiiki,  and  others  have  found  that 
if  in  the  frog  a  peripheral  nerve  be  protected  by  tying  its  artery  and  the 
batrachian  be  poisoned  with  Calabar  bean,  the  paralysis  in  the  protected 
limb  occurs  fiari  passu  with  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  body.  Again, 
Fraser  divided  the  spina!  cord  of  a  frog,  and  then  cut  or  tied  all  the 
blood-vessels  going  to  the  posterior  section  of  it.  After  this,  the  animal 
was  poisoned  with  physostigma,  and  while  the  usual  symptoms  developed 
themselves  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  reflex  actions  were  unaf- 
fected in  the  posterior  part.  Further,  Fraser  *  has  found  that  when  the 
poison  is  applied  direcdy  to  the  cord,  fibrillary  contractions^  due  prob- 
ably to  a  local  irritant  influence,  are  induced  in  the  muscles  supplied  from 
below  the  point  of  application,  but  in  a  htde  while  all  movements  oease, 
and  even  galvanization  of  the  cord  itself  is  unable  to  elicit  r^ponse.  It 
is  asserted  by  several  investigators  that  the  extremely  minute  dose  of 
physostigraine  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  spinal  cord.  Although  this  may 
be  true,  it  seems  at  present  writing  improbable,! 

•  Kohter.  Rossbach,  and  others  have  affirmed  that  Calabar  bean  produces  a  tetanic 
intoxication.  A  plausible  explanation  of  these  singular  obser\'ations,  and  of  many  of  the 
discrepancies  of  authorities,  is  to  be  found  in  the  discovery  of  cai^barine.  Its  discovereT? 
state  that  it  produces  first  a  violent  tetanus^  and  afterwards  paralysis.  It  is  plain  how  its 
presence  in  varying  amounts  in  Calabar  bean  preparations  would  modify  their  acikm. 
The  researches  of  Kdhler,  of  Vintschgau,  and  gf  Rosshach  and  FrohUch  are  especially 
open  to  doubt,  on  account  of  their  statements  that  Calabar  bean  tetanixes.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  extracts  used  by  them  contained  a  notable  percentaj^e  of  calnbarine. 

t  Fapj  states  that  in  frogs  the  stage  of  exaltation  and  reflex  activity  precedes  the 
stage  of  depression*  M.  Vintschgau  [SiUzungst.  Afath.  NaL  Ciassi^  Atad.  U'issen.  Wi^n.^ 
1867^  Bd.  1v.,  Abth.  ii.  49)  affirms  that  in  a  frog  whose  iliacs  he  had  tied  the  poison  pro- 
duced violent  convulsions,  which  affected  the  protected  legs,  and  must,  thereforc^^  have 
been  of  central  origin.    Two  plausible  explanations  of  this  suggest  themselves :  firsit 
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Nerves, — Although  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  physostigmine  is 
capable  of  affecting  both  motor  and  sensory  nerve- trunks,  yet  thb  action 
is  so  feeble  as  probably  to  take  no  part  in  the  production  oi  symptoms. 
The  afferent  nerves  are  less  sensitive  tlian  the  efferent,  since  Fraser  has 
foundp  first,  that  the  local  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  pobon 
to  a  nerve  kills  the  efferent  or  motor  fibres  before  the  afferent  or  sensory, 
although  the  functions  ol  both  of  them  are  finally  abolished  ;  second, 
that  when  the  arteries  in  the  left  leg  of  a  frog  are  tied,  and  the  animal 
poisoned  both  with  Calabar  bean  and  strychnine,  there  comes  a  time 
when  reflex  movements  are  excited  in  the  left  leg  by  irritation  of  the  right 
foot,  although  irritation  of  the  left  foot  does  not  cause  movements  in 
the  right  leg, — i.e.,  the  impulse  is  able  to  travel  up  the  poisoned  nerve 
ol  the  right  leg  but  not  down  it. 

The  extreme  feebleness  of  the  influence  of  physostigmine  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  frog*s  nerves  are  often  active  after  death  from  Calabar 
bean  (Laschkewich,'  Vintschgau/  and  Fraser)  ;  and  Fraser  has  deter- 
mined that  after  the  fatal  result  has  been  produced  rapidly  with  physo- 
stigmine^  the  rate  of  conduction  of  impulse  is  as  rapid  in  the  nerve  to 
which  the  poison  has  had  free  access  as  in  one  which  has  been  protected 
by  the  tying  of  its  artery. 

Loss  of  power  in  the  motor  nerves  after  poisoning  by  Calabar  bean  has 
been  found  in  the  frog  only,  and,  further,  only  when  the  dose  has  been  so 
small  that  the  heart  has  continued  to  beat  long  after  the  cessation  of  res- 
piration, so  that  the  nerves  had  been,  as  it  were,  macerated  in  a  solution 
of  the  poison.  Harnack  and  Witkowski  deny  that  physostigmine  has  even 
this  feeble  influence  upon  the  nerve-trunks.  The  loss  of  power  is  prob- 
ably in  the  termination  of  the  nerve  rather  than  in  the  trunk,  for  Fraser 
found  that  when  all  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the  gastrocnemius  muscle 
were  cut  in  a  frog  and  the  animal  poisoned,  at  a  certain  time  irritation  of 
the  crural  nerve  produced  spasms  of  the  gastrocnemius  alone. 

Muscks, — The  continuance  of  the  muscular  movements  after  death 
indicates  that  they  are  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  muscles. 
This  conclusion  is  established  by  the  experiments  of  Laschkewich,  of 
Fraser,  and  of  Leven  and  Laborde.'  All  of  these  investigators  have 
noted  that  after  death  these  contractions  are  increased  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles  ;  and  Fraser  has  found  that 
they  occur  in  the  frog  during  life  after  section  of  the  supplying  nerve, 
and  also  in  a  muscle  actually  cut  out  of  the  fjody.  Laschkewich  has  con- 
firmed the  latter  fact  in  the  case  of  warm*blooded  animals,  and  Leven 
and  Laborde  have  proved  that  previous  destruction  of  the  lower  end  of 

that  the  physDStigmJne  used  contained  calabanne  or  other  active  impurity  ;  ie^tond,  the 
well-known  fact  that  certain  spinal  depressants  produce  eonvutsions,  or  even  excite  re- 
fleit  action,  by  paralyzing^  reflejc  inhibition,  or  in  some  unknown  way.  The  probability  of 
the  impurity  of  the  alkaloid  is  increased  by  the  assertion  of  Harnack  that  Merck's  **  cala- 
bariniim  purum"  contains  little  or  no  calabarine.  Schwcder,  however,  asserts  that  pure 
phyaosii^fTnine.  in  small  doses,  acts  as  a  distinct  stimulant  to  the  cerebral,  respiratory,  and 
Yaso-motor  centres. 
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the  spinal  cord  in  a  guinea-pig  does  not  prevent  the  development  of  the 
muscubr  twitchings  in  the  hind  legs.  Schweder  contends  that  the  action 
of  the  poison  is  not,  however,  upon  the  muscular  structure  itself,  hut 
upon  the  peripheral  nerve-endings  in  the  muscle,  basing  his  conclusions 
especially  upon  the  asserted  fact»  that  previous  hypodermic  injections 
of  atropine  or  curare  prevent  the  development  of  rigidity  in  the  snake 
poisoned  with  physostigmine.  It  is  certain  that  the  final  paralysis  pro- 
duced by  Calabar  bean  is  not  of  muscular  origin,  since  at  the  time  of 
death  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  is  in  no  way  diminished,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  Eraser  has  noted  that  loss  of  contractility  and  rigor  mortis  are 
gready  delayed  in  Calabar- bean  poisoning. 

Circuiatimt, — In  the  mammal,  after  therapeutic  and  even  toxic  doses^ 
the  cardiac  action  of  physostigmine  is  subordinate  to  its  influence  upon 
the  nerve-centres  ;  but,  as  has  been  shown  by  Fraser,  when  overwhelm- 
ing doses  of  the  poison  are  administered,  especially  if  they  be  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein,  death  results  from  syncope,  or  from  consentaneous 
failure  of  the  cardiac  and  the  respiratory  functions,  and  the  heart  is  found 
arrested  in  diastole^  flaccid,  but,  according  to  Fraser  and  to  C,  Amstein 
and  P,  Sustschinsky,'**  responding,  though  feebly  and  uncertainly,  to 
direct  stimulation.  In  the  poisoned  frog  the  early  contractions  of  the 
heart  are  slower  and  more  forcible  than  the  normal  (Harnack  and  Wit* 
kowski)  ;  whilst  the  arrested  heart  is  insensible  to  stimuli  (Ross bach  and 
FrohHch"). 

When  smaller  doses  of  the  poison  are  exhibited^  there  is  slowing  of 
the  hearths  action  (Laschkewich^  Fraser,  and  J.  Tachau*"),  Although, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Fraser,  there  is  at  first  a  slight  fall  of  the 
blood -pressure,  which  is  probably  due,  as  he  believes,  to  diminished 
pulse-frequency,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the  slow  pulse,  the 
arterial  tension  soon  recovers  itself,  and  remains  for  a  long  time  much 
above  the  normal  point,  while  at  the  same  time  the  individual  cardiac 
beats  are  greatly  increased  in  strength  (Fraser,  Bezold  and  Gotz*)* 
Finally,  the  arterial  pressure  falls  far  below  normal,  and  the  power  of  the 
heart  is  gradually  extinguished 

That  the  rise  of  arterial  pressure  must  be  largely  the  result  of  a  stimu* 
lant  action  upon  the  heart  or  upon  the  vessel-walls  is  shown  by  the  finding 
of  Bezold  and  Gotz,  that  the  arterial  pressure  still  rises  under  the  influ- 
ence of  physostigmine  after  high-up  section  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  by 
that  of  Harnack  and  Witkowski,  that  when  the  vaso-motor  centres  are 
paralyzed  with  chloral,  physostigmine  causes  a  very  decided  increase  of  the 
arterial  pressure.  The  facts — that  section  of  the  vagi  does  not  interfere 
with  the  production  of  the  cardiac  phenomena  of  Calabar  bean,  and  that 
in  the  frog  physostigmine  acts  in  its  usual  way  on  the  heart,  although 
the  brain   and  medulla  have  been   destroyed  (Vintschgau);   also  that 


•  Wt  have  not  seen  the  original  paper  of  theae  authorities  m  the  Centralhiait/ikr 
Med.  Wissenscha/f,  1S67,  but  quote  them  from  the  paper  of  Am  stem  and  Suatschinsky. 
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when  physostigmme  is  placed  directly  on  the  heart,  or  into  one  of  its 
chambers,  it  causes  a  long  diastolic  pause,  followed  by  contractions,  inter- 
rupted  by  pauses,  and  finally  by  resumption  of  regular  contractions,  or 
else  by  diastolic  arrest,  the  heart  still  retaining  its  power  of  responding 
in  an  embarrassed  manner  to  stimuli  (Eraser) — would  appear  to  demon- 
strate that  physostigmine  directly  affects  the  heart.  How  far  this  in- 
fluence is  upon  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  how  fax  upon  the  muscle-fibre 
has  not  been  determined.  It  seems^  however,  probable  that  physostig- 
mine  affects  the  cardiac  muscles  in  tlie  same  way  as  it  does  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  life. 

There  is,  however,  much  reason  for  believing  that  physostigmine 
affects  the  peripheral  inhibitory  apparatus,  although  the  evidence  is  not 
entirely  clear.  Arnslein  and  Sustschinsky  found  in  rabbits  and  also  in 
guinea-pigs  that  the  influence  of  galvanic  irritation  of  the  vagi  upon  the 
heart  is  much  greater  after  than  before  poisoning  with  physostigmine, 
diastolic  arrest  being  produced  much  more  easily  and  continuing  much 
longer  than  normal  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimuli.  Moreover,  after 
having  completely  paralyzed  the  peripheral  cardiac  vagi  in  the  rabbit  by 
large  doses  of  atropine,  they  restored  functional  power  to  these  nerves  by 
injections  of  Calabar  bean.  If  the  accuracy  of  these  experiments  be  ad- 
mitted, it  must  also  be  admitted  that  physostigmine  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  peripheral  cardiac  inhibitory  apparatus.  Kohler,  however,  using 
the  frog,  and  Rossbach  and  Frohlich,  using  the  rabbit,  failed  to  resusci- 
tate the  atropinized  vagi  by  means  of  Calabar  bean,  but  a  negative  result 
in  such  a  case  might  be  due  to  an  improper  proportion  in  the  doses  of 
the  counter- poison,  or  to  the  atropine  being  employed  in  overwhelming 
amount, 

Physostigmine  appears  to  have  no  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  vagi  ;  at 
least  in  warm-blooded  animals  these  ner\'es  are  never  paralyzed  (Eraser, 
Amstein  and  Sustschinsky,  Harnack  and  Witkowski)  ;  and  the  loss  of 
functional  power  which  has  been  detected  by  Eraser,  Rossbach  and 
Frohlich,  Harnack  and  Witkowski,  in  the  vagi  of  the  frog  does  not  ap- 
pear until  so  long  after  the  cessation  of  respiration  that  it  is  very  probably 
a  secondary  result. 

That  Calabar  bean  does  not  affect  the  cardiac  inhibitory  centres  would 
seem  to  follow  from  the  experiments  of  Arnstein  and  Sustschinsky,  in 
which  an  injection  of  the  drug  through  the  carotid  into  these  centres 
failed  to  afiect  at  once  the  rate  of  the  heart 

The  question  as  to  the  effect  of  physostigmine  upon  the  blood-vessels 
cannot  at  present  be  positively  answered.  Evidence  concerning  it  has 
been  brought  forward  by  Eraser  and  Harley  in  the  form  of  observations 
made  upon  the  web  of  the  frog.  We  have  already  stated  our  belief  that 
is  sort  of  evidence  is  of  very  little  value.  In  the  present  instance,  as 
sual,  it  is  entirely  contradictory  as  given  by  different  observers.  (For 
details,  see  tenth  edition  of  this  treatise. ) 

The  fact  that  the  rise  of  arterial  pressure  produced  by  physostigmine 
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after  section  of  the  cord  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  an  uninjured  ammal 
suggests t  but  does  not  prove,  that  the  drug  affects  the  vaso- motor  centre. 
Analogy  makes  it  probable  that  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  share  the  wide-spread  muscular  action  ai  the  poison,  and  that  the 
peripheral  contraction  of  the  arteries  is  an  efficient  cause  in  producing 
rise  of  blood -pr insure*  In  considering  the  general  physiological  actioa 
of  the  drug,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  influence  upon  the  heart  m\ 
entirely  subservient  to  its  influence  on  the  nervous  system,*  and  that- 
death  in  the  mammal  occurs  before  the  stage  of  cardiac  palsy  is  reached, 
unless  the  drug  be  injected  directly  into  the  heart  in  overvtheJming  dose. 

Bio&d. — According  to  Fraser,  after  death  from  physostigmine  the 
blood  coagulates  slowly  and  loosely,  and  the  red  disks  present  various 
irregularities  of  outline  ;  it  is  probable  that  these  changes  are  due  to  the 
long  asphyxia,  and  that  the  poison  does  not  directly  affect  the  blood. 

InitsHnes. — Intestinal  peristalsis  is  primarily  much  increased  by  the] 
action  of  Calabar  bean  (Westermann,"  Papi,  Eraser ).  After  poisonousi 
doses  there  is  at  first  a  stage  of  exceedingly  active  movements  in  the 
bow^els  ;  then  spasmodic  tetanic  contraction  of  the  intestines  occurs,  so 
that  their  calibre  is  very  much  diminished  ;  and  finaDy  relaxation  and 
dilatation  take  place.  After  death  the  vermicular  movements  are  found 
very  much  lessened  (Eraser)  or  altogether  abolished  (Tachau),  The 
action  of  Calabar  bean  upon  the  intestines  appears  to  be  peripheral,  due 
to  contact  of  the  poison  in  the  blood  with  the  muscular  fibres  or  the 
nerve- elements  in  the  walls  of  the  bowels  ;  for  Westermann  found  that 
extirpation  of  the  cardiac  ganglion  had  no  effect  upon  the  action  of  the 
drug,  but  that  tying  of  the  mesenteric  and  of  the  cceliac  arteries,  before 
poisoning,  prevented  any  increase  in  the  peristalsis, 

Secrgtian.  — Calabar  bean  probably  increases  intestinal  secretion.  Its 
action  upon  the  salivary  glands  is  often  decided,  and,  according  to  Heiden- 
hain,  is  not  prevented  by  atropine. 

Ey£, — The  contraction  of  the  pupil  which  is  produced  by  Calabar 
bean  is^  without  reasonable  doubt,  caused  by  a  local  peripheral  influence. 
The  fact  that  ph>'sostigmine  will  contract  the  atropinized  pupil  is  relied 
upon  by  Schmiedeberg "  to  prove  that  the  action  of  physostigmine  is 
directly  upon  the  iris  muscle  ;  a  deduction  which  seems  unwarranted. 
As  well  argue  that  atropine  acts  upon  the  muscle  because  it  antagonize 
physostigmine. 

The  closeness  of  the  analogy  between  the  pupillary  action  of  atropine  and  that 
of  physostig^mine  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  like  the  former,  the  latter,  as  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  V^  and  Leven  **  on  chickens,  does  not  affect  the  irides  of 
birds.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  alkaloids  are  directly  antagonistic  in  their 
action  upon  the  peripheral  ner\'e-endings  in  the  pupil. 

It  has  been  held  by  various  authorities  that  if  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic 


•  For  a  disciisston  of  the  peculiar  cardiac  ttlalions  o!  physostigmine  and  miiscaHne^ 
»ee  the  paper  by  Haniack  and  Witkowski.  Those  aijthors  believe  that  CalaHar  bean  set* 
in  mat  ion  the  heart  arrested  in  diastole,  not  by  paralydug  the  cardiac  Inhibitory  appa- 
ratusr  but  by  stimulating  the  cardiac  muscle. 
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fibres  in  the  neck  fails  to  expand  a  contracted  pupil,  the  myosis  must  be  due  to 
par3l>"sis  of  the  sympathetic.  Evidently,  however,  this  is  asserting  too  much^,  for^  as 
pointed  out  by  Griinhagen,**  it  is  conceivable  that  an  oculo-motor  spasm  can  exist 
of  such  intensity  that  the  antagonistic  ner\'e  is  unable  to  dilate  the  pupil.  The  tes- 
timony as  to  whether  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  sym];:)athetic  does  or  dues  not 
dilate  the  physostigminized  pupil  is  somewhat  conflicting.  Schultz,"  and  Griin- 
hagen,  each  affirms  that  dilatation  always  occurs  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Gustav 
Engelhardt"  has  found  that  galvanization  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  has  no  effect 
upon  the  physosdgminized  pupil.  The  experiments  of  Fraser,  of  Bernstein  and 
Ekagiel,  and  of  Rosenthal "  would  seem  to  reconcile  these  differences,  and,  by  their 
accord*  to  prove  that  under  the  maximum  influence  of  Calabar  bean  the  sympathetic 
nerve  is  powerless,  while  when  the  contraction  is  the  result  of  a  milder  influence  of 
the  drug^  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  will  cause  some  dilatation.*  Fraser, 
and  also  Engelhardt,  have  found  that  if  the  poles  of  a  battery  be  applied  direcdy  to 
an  iris  even  most  profoundly  contracted  by  physostigma,  immediate  dilatation 
occurs. 


i  If  it  be  true  that  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscle- fibres  of  the  Iris 
causes  dilatation  of  the  physostigminized  pupil,  whilst  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  nerv^e  fails  of  effect,  it  would  appear  that  Calabar  bean  par- 
alyzes the  sympathetic  nerve -endings  in  ike  iris.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
well-known  force  of  the  myosis  indicates  that  it  is  not  due  simply  to  loss 
of  power  in  the  dilating  5bres  ;  an  indication  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetics  will  not  produce  a  myosis 
as  complete  as  that  caused  by  physostigmine.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  whole  influence  of  Calabar  bean  is  a  simultaneous  stimula- 
tion of  the  oculo-motor  nerve- endings  and  paralysis  of  the  peripheral 
sympathetic  ner\T-endings. 

The  observations  of  Rossbach  and  Frohlich,  that  overwhelming  doses 
of  physostigmine  finally  dilate  the  pupil,  have  been  confirmed  in  cases  of 
human  poisoning  (see  Leibholz).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when 
the  alkaloid  is  in  suflftcient  amount  the  primary  oculo-motor  stimulation  is 
followed  by  oculo-motor  palsy. 

SUMMAHY.— The  domiBant  physiological  action  of  Calabar  bean  is 
a  per sda tent  depression  of  the  motor  centres  of  the  spinal  cord,  involving' 
also  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  meduUa,  and  producing  loss  of  reflex 
action  with  an  increamng  paralysis^  ending  in  death  f^om  centric  para- 
lytic asphyxia.  Contraction  of  the  pupU  is  usually  seen  in  the  poison- 
ing, and  is  always  produced  by  the  local  application  of  the  drug- ;  It  is 
due  to  a  peripheral  influence  and  probahly  to  paralysis  of  the  eympa- 
thetio  nerve-fllaments  'with  stinnilation  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve-end- 
tn^B.  The  motor  nerve-trunka  are  scarcely  affected,  but  in  slow  poi- 
fionl33if  probably  suffer  some  depression  of  function  which  especially 
affecte  their  peripheral  endings.  Neither  the  cerebral  cortex  nor  the 
sensory  nerve  nor  the  sensory  nerve-centres  are  acted  upon,  unless 
Bacondarily  in  the  latest  stages  of  poieonlne'.    Calabar  bean  acts  as  a 

*  More  recently  Rossbach  and  Frohtich  affirmed  that  galvanization  uf  the  sympathetic 
till  causes  dilatation^  even  when  the  action  of  the  physostigmine  is  most  vigorous.    Ab  tt 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  various  other  investigators  should  have  bec'n  so  much  in 
error,  it  is  probable  that  Rossbach  and  Frohlich  used  such  strong  currtfnis  that  they  were 
erectly  trai»smitled  to  Uxe  irte. 
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stunulatit  direotly  either  upon  the  muse  la  structure  Itself  or  upon  the 
peripheral  nerve-endinss  In  the  muscles.  The  influence  of  the  drug 
upon  the  circulation  is  entirely  subordinate.  Early  in  the  poisonii^ 
there  ia  a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure^  ^vc-hloh  Is  in  ^eat  part,  if  not 
B.ltogether,  due  to  a  direct  Btimtilation  of  the  cardiac  muscle  or  its 
contained  ganglia,  although  it  Is  probable  (not  proved)  that  there  is 
some  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  may  be  due  to  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  muscle-fibre  in  the  vessel-^^alls  similar  to  that  upoh 
other  muacle-flbres,  striated  and  non-striated.  We  have  no  informal 
Hon  as  to  the  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  vaso-motor  centre.  Accord- 
ixm  to  some  authorities,  the  periphei^l  va^  are  strongly  stimulated. 
Intestinal  peristalsis  is  grreatly  increased  by  the  direct  action  of  Calabar 
bean  upon  the  muscular  fibres  or  the  peripheral  nerve-^ndinga  in  the 
intestinal  walla.  The  alkaloids  of  Calabar  bean  are  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  are  eliminated  chiefly  by  the  kidneys. 

Therapeutics,— The  physiological  action  of  Calabar  bean  has  sug* 
gested  its  use  in  spasmodic  affections,  in  atony  of  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  bowel,  and  in  various  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  action  of  Calabar  bean  upon  the  spinal  cord  very  early  led  to  its 
use  in  spasmodic  affections,  and  especially  in  leiantu^  In  the  paper  of 
B,  Roemer"  are  collected  forty-seven  cases,  of  which  twenty  proved 
fatal  To  these  we  are  able  to  add  the  twenty  whose  references  are  given 
below,*  making  in  all  sixty-seven  cases,  with  thirty-seven  recoveries  and 
thirty  deaths,— not  a  very  flattering  record. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  state,  as  affecting  the  value  of  these  statistics, 
that  much  of  the  Calabar  bean  extract  which  has  been  offered  in  the 
market  is  practically  inert,  and  in  all  probability  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  drug  did  not  have  a  fair  trial  ;  and  that  when  especial  care  was  taken 
by  certain  observers  better  results  were  achieved,  although  on  so  smaU  a 
scale  as  to  leave  the  issue  in  muc!i  doubt,  f 

In  irismtts  neonatorum^  Calabar  bean  has  been  employed  with  results 
certainly  no  more  encouraging  than  those  obtained  in  tetanus.  In  chorea 
it  has  also  been  used  by  some  practitioners  with  asserted  advantage,  but 
further  experience  hardly  justifies  its  administration.*' 

The  physiological  action  of  physostigmine  upon  the  unstriped  intestinal 
muscle- fibres  has  led  to  its  employment  in  atmiy  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bowels  and  other  similar  organs.     V.  Subbotin ''  has  used  the  extract 

*  Fatal  Cases,— Fen, wick,  one  {Glasgmtf  Afedical  Journai,  1865,  joo)  ;  Franzotin, 
one  {Tha  Doctor ^  Oct.  i,  187O ;  Laborde,  one  (Briiuk  Medical  Jour*tal,  June,  iSya); 
Valdivieso,  one  {Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  1.  455) ;  Tyson,  one  {Ibid.,  41S) ;  Johnson, 
one  {3id.,  37^)  j  one  [London  Lsncei,  1874) ;  Silbermann,  one  {Chariet^s  Thesis,  iSSl)  J 
Delamarre,  one  {Paris  Thtsis,  1S75) ;  Richelot,  one  {ThUse  de  Contours,  1875).  Ke- 
COVERIES.— Fenwickt  one  {Glasgow  Medical  Journal^  1869,300);  Newman,  one  {Medi- 
cal Ex^aminer,  Julyj  1S69)  ;  W.  W.  Keen^  one  {Philadelphia  Medical  Tim^s^  L  igg) ;  J- 
H.  Packard  J  one  [Ibid^t  138)  ;  Cunningham,  one  {British  Medical  Joumai,  i.  1874)  ;  one 
{Cincinnati  Lancet^  Sept.  1878).  All  these  cases  were  of  the  traumatic  fonxi  of  the  dis- 
ease. Cbarier+  one  {Paris  Thesis^  1881) ;  Bumam,  one  (Lancet,  Jan.  1881) ;  Poolcy,  one 
{Niete  York  Mid.  Joum.,  Sept.  1878) ;  Silbermann,  one  {dtariet^s  Thesis,  1881)^ 

[t  For  a  favorable  record,  see  Watson  {Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  N,  S*,  1869,  h  54)  J 
consult  alao  LandOfi  Practilioner,  Sept,  1869. 
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with  the  happiest  results  in  a  case  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  with  in- 
tense dyspfKta^  believed  to  be  due  to  weakness  of  the  bronchial  muscular 
fibres,  and  also  in  one  of  apparently  ''phantom  tumor ^'^  with  chronic  in- 
testinal dyspepsia  and  catarrh.  In  constipation  dependent  upon  relaxa- 
tion, and  as  an  addition  to  laxative  pills,  we  have  found  it  very  useful, 
A,  Hiller**  strongly  endorses  the  value  of  the  extract  in  chrofiic  intestinal 
atony,  after  or  during  a  catarrh,  in  the  convalescence  from  fever,  etc. ,  and 
in  constipation  with  flatulence,  in  Tnctconsm,  etc 

Calabar  bean  has  also  been  employed  in  strychnine-poisonings  and  a 
recovery  obtained  after  the  ingestion  of  three  grains  of  the  latter  alkaloid 
is  reported  by  ].  W,  Key  worth." 

In  cpiiepsy,  some  trials  have  been  made  of  the  drug,  but  its  value  is 
very  doubtful.  Harnack  and  Witkowski  have  found  that  in  epileptic 
guinea-pigs  physostigmine  causes  a  succession  of  fits  lasting  for  hours  and 
days.  They  have  further  noted  a  similar  influence  upon  man.  Atten- 
tion has  also  been  called  to  the  employment  of  Calabar  bean  as  a  galac- 
iagogue^*"  the  extract  being  applied  to  the  breast  itsdf. 

The  Use  of  Eserine  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye,^ — The  instillation  of  a 
drop  of  a  one-quarter  to  one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  eserine  sulphate 
into  the  eye  is  followed  by  strong  contraction  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris 
and  by  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  adapts  the  eye  for  the  near 
point  Its  action  begins  in  about  one  minute,  usually  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  lasts  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours*  The  intraocular  tension  is  reduced,  provided  it  has  been  raised 
above  the  normal  point  before  the  application  of  the  drug.  Eserine,  when 
first  instilled  into  the  eye,  is  apt  to  produce  twitching  of  the  eyelids  and 
sharp  supraorbital  pain  due  to  its  causing  spasm  of  accommodation.  It  is 
used  by  ophthalmologists  :  First,  to  reduce  abnormally  high  intraocular 
tension,  particularly  in  glaucoma^  and  in  those  ocular  conditions  in  which, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  is  desired  to  diminish  the  intraocular  tension  ; 
second^  to  ^v^v^nt  prolapse  of  the  iris  after  simple  cataract  extraction,  and 
sometimes  to  reduce  a  prolapse  when  this  has  occurred  in  the  periphery 
of  the  cornea  as  the  result  of  an  operation  or  of  a  perforating  corneal  ulcer  ; 
third,  to  limit  the  progress  of  deep  ulcers  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
because  it  is  supposed  to  promote  absorption  through  dilatation  of  the 
ciliary  vessels  and  to  check  the  sloughing  process  ;  fottrfh,  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  milder  acting  mydriatics,— for  example,  homatropbe, — 
especially  in  eyes  in  which  their  use  has  tended  to  raise  intraocular  ten- 
sion ;  fifth f  to  overcome  paresis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  resulting  from 
various  diseases, — for  example,  diphtheria,  diabetes,  syphilis  ;  sixth,  to 
reduce  the  vascularization  in  certain  types  of  keratitis,  episcleritis,  and 
scleritis^  provided  there  be  no  associated  iritis.  Eserine  too  freely  used, 
especially  in  hyper^mic  eyes,  is  capable  of  causing  slight  iritis,  the  so- 
called  eserine  iritis.     If  the  indications  for  a  local  anaesthetic  are  present 
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in  conjunction  with  those  demanding  a  myotic,  there  is  no  objection  to 
combining  in  the  same  solution  eserine  and  cocaine,  or  eserine  and  dionine. 

Administration. — Calabar  bean  is  usually  administered  as  an  extract 
(ExTR ACTUM  Physostigmatis,  U,  S.  ).  the  commencing  dose  of  which  ts 
one- tenth  to  one-fifth  of  a  grain  (0.0065-0,013  Gm.)-  The  dose  of  the 
tincture  (Tinctura  PHYSOSTiGMATts — ten  per  cent,  U.  S.)  is  twenty 
to  forty  minums  {1.25—2.5  C*c. ).  The  alkaloid  is  preferable,  on  account 
of  its  certainty.  The  salicylate  (PhysostigmiNjE  Salicylas,  U,  S,  )  is 
preferable  to  the  sulphate  (PhvsostigminjE  Sulphas,  U.S.)  as  more 
permanent,  the  sulphate  being  very  deliquescent.  The  thirtieth  of  a 
grain  {0,002  Gm.)  of  either  the  alkaloid  or  its  salt  may  be  considered  to 
be  the  full  dose. 

Toxicology. — So  far  as  we  know,  Calabar  bean  has  not  been  used, 
either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country^  with  criminal  intent.  In  Liverpool 
seventy  children  were  accidentally  poisoned  at  one  time.**  Many  of  the 
victims  vomited  spontaneously,  and  thus  relieved  themselves.  Those 
brought  to  the  hospital  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  and  muscular 
relaxation.  They  appeared  to  suffer  almost  no  pain,  some  of  them^  how- 
ever, saying  that  they  had  a  ' '  belly-ache. ' '  Among  some  thirteen  ex- 
amined, one  had  the  pupils  contracted.  The  only  child  who  did  not 
recover  was  excessively  w^eak,  and,  cr>^ing  out  suddenly,  was  dead  of 
syncope.  The  heart  was  found  relaxed  and  flabby,  both  sides  equally 
full  of  blood.  HaU  a  bean  produced  in  a  strong  man*  great  muscu- 
lar weakness,  tightness  across  the  chest,  temperature  of  96,6^  F,,  very 
slow,  intermittent,  irregular  pulse,  and  collapse,  without  vomitings  purg- 
ing, contraction  of  the  pupils^  or  abdominal  pain.  Lodderstaedt "  re- 
ports a  hypodermic  injection  of  one-half  a  milligramme  of  the  physo- 
stigmlne  sulphate  in  a  boy  nine  years  old,  followed  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  by  violent  headache,  free  sweating,  salivation,  slowing  of  the  pulse, 
repeated  vomiting,  contraction  of  the  pupils,  and,  finally^  deep  collapse, 
from  which,  however,  the  patient  recovered.  Two  girls  took  between 
them  0.1  gramme  (1.55  grains)  of  physostigmine,  with  the  result  of 
sudden  unconsciousness,  great  redness  of  the  face,  muscular  relaxation, 
vomiting,  widely  dilated,  immovable  pupils,  andj  on  recovery  of  con- 
sciousness, violent  abdominal  pains,  with  pulse  60j  and  hard  ;  recovery 
after  some  hours  (Leibholz^). 

In  1S64  Kleinwachter  first  used  successfully  atropine  in  Calabar  bean 
poisoning,  and  thereby  started  much  discussion  and  research. 

BouraevJIle"  detailed  in  1867  some  experiments  which  seemed  to  show  that 
there  is  a  real  antagonism  between  Calabar  bean  and  the  mydriatic,  and  in  1870 
published  live  experiments  upon  guinea-pigs,  which  were  very  decisive  in  that  a 
proved  fatal  dose  of  physostigmine  was  given  in  each  case  and  recovery  obtained 
by  the  use  of  non-lethal  doses  of  atropine,  In  1869  Roberts  Bartholow,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, on  the  strength  of  a  few  really  indecisive  experiments^  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion opposite  to  that  of  Boumeville. 

In  an  extremely  thorough  research,  which  might  well  serve  as  a  model  to  any 
one  studying  the  antagonistic  action  of  poisons,  Fraser  ^  demonstrated  that  within 
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certain  limits  atropine  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  counter-irritant  poison  to  physostig- 
mine.  He  found  that  in  the  rabbit  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine  cotild  success- 
fully antagonke  one  and  a  half  but  not  twice  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  Calabar 
bean*  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine  could  overcome  two  to  two  and  a  half  times 
the  mmimum  lethal  dose  of  physostigtiiine,  and  three- fiftieths  was  sufficient  for 
three  times  the  minimum  fatal  dose.  When  four  times  the  lethal  dose  of  physo- 
sdgmine  was  given  to  the  rabbit,  atropine  was  powerless  to  do  good,  In  att  these 
cases  the  atropine  was  given  just  before  the  administration  of  the  Calabar  bean. 
When  the  atropine  was  given  five  minutes  after  the  physostigmine  the  largest  dose 
of  the  physostigmine  which  could  be  combated  successfully  was  three  times  the 
nninimum  fatal  dose.  No  experiments  were  made  by  Fraser  to  test  the  value  of 
physostigmine  in  atropine-poisoning.  These  experiments  of  Fraser"*  have  been  in 
some  degree  confirmed  by  the  imperfect  researches  of  Amagat." 

The  antagonistn  between  physostigmine  and  pilocarpine  is  at  least  as 
great  as  that  between  atropine  and  pilo(^rpine,  (  See  article  on  Jaborandi, ) 
The  practical  deduction  from  the  scientific  and  clinical  evidence  is  that  in 
any  case  of  Calabar  bean  poisoning  both  of  the  antagonistic  alkaloids 
should  be  used  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  poison 
Ingested. 

J,  Pal "  asserts  that  physostigmine  is  an  antidote  to  curare  ■  it  being 
possible  with  it  to  bring  about  voluntary  respiration  in  an  animal  which  has 
been  entirely  paralyzed  by  the  South  American  poison.  We  know  of  no 
experiments  as  to  the  value  of  curare  in  physostigmine-poisoning. 

POTASSII   BROMIDUM— POTASSIUM   BROMIDE,    U.S. 

Potassium  bromide  occurs  in  milk-white  cubic  or  quadrangular  pris- 
matic crystals  of  an  acrid  saline  taste,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  slightly 
so  in  alcohol.  When  its  solution  is  mixed  with  starch,  and  chlorine  is 
added,  a  yellow  color  is  developed.  A  bluish  tint  betrays  contamination 
with  an  iodide. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Action. — When  a  solution  of  the 
bromide  is  applied  locally  to  the  heart i  it  produces  instandy  marked 
lessening  of  its  action,  and,  \i  in  sufHeient  amount  and  concentration, 
even  instantaneous  diastolic  arrest/  Upon  the  voluntary  muscles  it  acta 
in  a  similar  manner  when  similarly  applied.  If  its  solution  be  not  too 
concentrated  or  abundant,  however,  the  muscle  of  the  frog  is  first  thrown 
into  a  tetanic  spasm,  and  Purser  suggests  that  the  tetanic  symptoms  seen 
in  the  frog  poisoned  by  potassium  bromide  are  due  to  this  action  on  the 
muscles.  On  the  nerve-trunks,  and  also  on  the  nerve-centres,  the  bro- 
mide acts,  when  applied  localiy,  as  a  paralyzing  poison  (Amory,*  Ringer 
and  Morshead*).  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  potassium  bromide  in 
sufficient  quantity  is  a  poison  to  all  the  higher  animal  tissues.  In  general 
poisoning  of  animals  by  hypodermic  injection  of  the  bromide,  this  local 
action  is  often  very  manifest,  and  paralysis  of  the  part  into  which  the  solu- 
tion has  been  thrown  follows  very  rapidly  upon  the  injection- 
Potassium  bromide  is  disdnctly  irritating,  and  when  in  the  form  of 
powder  it  is  affirmed  to  be  somewhat  caustic,  and  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended for  the  destruction  of  excessive  granulations,  etc. 
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Absorption  and  £iiminah'0n. ^Fotasslum  bromide  js  freely  absorbed 
and  circulates  in  the  blood  as  a  bromide.  Elimination  takes  place  to  a 
certain  extent  through  the  skin,  a  ad  probably  largely  through  the  intes- 
tinal mucQU5  membranes,  though  the  chief  avenue  is  the  kidney, 

P,  Guttmann  *  has  recognized  bromine  in  the  contents  of  the  acne  pustules  of 
bromism  ;  Bill  ^  detected  the  bromide  in  marked  quantities  in  the  faeces  of  men 
taking'  it ;  and  H.  Quincke*  found  ihat  when  forty  grains  of  sodium  bromide  were 
given  to  dogs  with  intestinal  fistula,  two  and  a  half  hours  afterwards  the  intestinal 
juices  were  free  from  the  bromide,  which  reappeared  in  them  three  to  six  hours 
later.  The  salt  has  been  found  by  Voisin,  Amory,  Namias,  Biil»  etc.,  in  the  saliva 
and  in  the  urine,  and  by  Amory''  in  the  perspiration.  In  the  body  of  a  man  who, 
died  while  taking  it,  M.  Naniias*  found  it  in  all  the  liquids,  as  well  a^  in  the  brain, 
liver,  spinal  cord,  lungs,  etc.  The  rapiditj'  of  elimination  seems  to  v^ry :  thus, 
Amory  recovered  one-half  of  the  amount  ingested  during  the  first,  and  one-third  I 
during  the  second^  twenty-four  hours,  and  Ware  (Thesis  of  H.  P.  Bowditch)  ob- 
tained a  litUe  more  than  half  of  the  amount  ingested  in  the  urine  of  the  succeeding' 
thirty -two  hours,  while  Bill  was  not  able  to  get  more  than  one-eighteenth  of  it 
during  the  first  day,  Bill  has  frequently  found  tlie  bromide  in  the  urine  two  weeks 
after  the  last  dose  had  been  exhibited  :  and  Rabuteau  has  seen  its  presence  persist 
under  similar  circumstances  for  a  month.  According  to  T.  Hondo,»  when  the  djet 
IS  rich  in  sodium  chloride  the  bromides  are  eliminated  much  more  freely  than  whenj 
common  saJt  is  withheld. 


When  a  bromide  is  given  continuously  it  accumulates  in  the  body  and 
may  be  found  in  every  tissue,  but,  according  to  Doyon  and  Cazeneuve*i 
(confirmed  by  F^r6  and  Herbert*'),  it  is  stored  up  in  the  nerv^e-centres 
much  more  largely  than  elsewhere. 

Genera/  Action. — Potassium  bromide  administered  to  frogs  in  minute 
doses  produces  as  a  first  result  a  tetanoid  condition,  in  w^hich  there  may 
be  very  marked  opisthotonos.  After  a  short  time  this  stage  of  muscular 
eJccitement  gives  way  to  one  of  great  muscular  relaxation  and  total  aboli- 
tion  of  reflex  actions.  Voluntary  movements,  however,  often  occur 
during  this  period,  and  the  frog  which  has  been  lying  limp  and  appar- 
ently dead  will  startle  the  observ*er  by  a  sudden  vigorous  leap.  This  fact 
has  been  so  frequently  witnessed  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth.* 
Very  early  in  the  paralytic  stage  the  respiratory  movements  are  affected, 
and  they  gradually  grow  less  until  their  final  arresL  When  a  very  large 
dose  of  the  bromide  is  given^  death  may  be  induced  by  paralysis  of  the 
heart  {Albert  Eulenberg  and  Paul  Guttmann  ")  ;  but  after  a  small  toxic 
dose  this  viscus  continues  to  beat  long  after  the  cessation  of  breathing. 
If  the  drug  be  given  by  an  injection  practised  in  the  vichiity  of  the  heart, 
sudden  cardiac  arrest  always  occurs. 

Upon  mammals  "  (Eulenberg  and  Guttmann")  the  bromide  acts  very 
much  as  upon  frogs,  inducing  progressive  paralysis,  depression  of  tem- 
perature, and  death  by  asphyxia  when  given  in  small  poisonous  doses  ; 

•  It  is  vouched  for  by  the  following  observers:  J,  M,  Purser  {Dublin  Journ.  Med,  Sr*., 
1869,  itlvli.  3J4I :  Lewisty  aus  Razan  (  l^rehom^s  Archiv,  1869,  xlv.  191);  J.  V-  Laborde 
{Archh>ei  df  Physioi.  Namt.  ff  PaihoL^  1S68,  i.  423,  and  C&mpfes^Renduf,  1867,  !*▼.)  ; 
Djunourette  andpelvette  [BuiL  TMra^.,  1867,  \xxnl  249). 
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and  great  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  with  finally  diastolic  arrest  of  the 
heartf  when  very  freely  administered. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  fatal  case  ot  acute  poisoning  by  potassium 
bromide  is  on  record.  In  our  own  experience  an  ounce  taken  by  mis- 
take by  a  young  adult  produced  violent  pain  in  the  oesophagus,  nausea 
with  a  Utile  vomiting,  great  thirst,  feeling  of  weight  in  the  head,  and  ex- 
cessive sleepiness,  which  lasted  for  three  days.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Dougall  '*  an  ounce  and  a  half  taken  within  twenty-four  hours  was  fol- 
lowed by  coma,  with  weak  pulse,  cold  extremities,  temperature  96,8"  F,, 
total  abolition  of  the  reflex  action,  and  general  cutaneous  anaesthesia, 
followed  by  excessive  drowsiness  interrupted  by  periods  of  talking  de- 
lirium and  by  periods  of  rationality,  the  symptoms  gradually  subsiding 
during  a  fortnight. 

The  results  of  the  continuous  employment  of  large  doses  of  the  bro- 
midCt  however,  demonstrate  that  it  acts  upon  man  as  upon  the  lower 
animals.  When  it  is  taken  with  sufficient  freedom  to  accumulate  in  the 
system,  a  conjunction  of  phenomena  known  as  bromism  arises.  The 
cerebral  symptoms  are  a  sense  of  mental  weakness,  heaviness  of  intellect ^ 
failure  of  memory,  partial  aphasia,  great  somnolence,  and  depression  of 
spirits.  With  these  there  may  be  decided  impairment  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  mucous  membranes  and  of  the  skin,  so  that  titillation  of  the  fauces 
may  be  without  effect,  and,  according  to  Puche,  even  heat  applied  to  the 
skin  caH3  forth  no  complaint ;  Huette"  has  seen  in  some  cases  absolute 
anaesthesia  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva.  The  sexual  function  is  abolished. 
There  are  also  very  generally  fetid  breath  and  an  eruption  of  acne  which 
may  indeed  be  very  severe.  Of  course,  in  any  individual  case  of  bromism 
many  of  these  symptoms  may  be  wanting  ;  but  when  the  use  of  the 
rcjmedy  is  persbted  in,  they  all  at  last  become  developed  in  an  intense 
d^ree.     In  the  words  of  Edward  H.  Clarke  ; 


"The  fetid  breath  becomes  nauseous  ;  CEdema  supervenes  on  congestion  of  the 
uvula  and  fauces ;  the  whispering  voice  sinks  into  aphonia ;  sexual  weakness  de- 
generates into  impotence  ;  muscular  weakness  becomes  complete  paralysis  ;  reflex, 
general  J  and  special  sensations  disappear  ;  the  ears  do  not  hear,  nor  the  eyes  see, 
nor  the  tonj^e  taste  ;  the  expression  of  hebetude  becomes  first  that  of  imbecility, 
then  that  of  idiocy  ;  hnltudnalion,*;  of  sight  and  sound,  with  or  without  mania,  pre- 
cede general  cerebral  indifference,  apathy,  and  paralysis ;  Ifie  respiration,  without 
the  stertor  of  opiuitt  or  alcohol,  is  easy  and  slow  ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
lowered  ;  as  tlie  bromism  becomes  more  profound,  the  patient  lies  quiiet  in  bed,  un- 
able to  move  or  feel  or  swallow  or  speak,  with  dilated  and  uncontractile  pupils,  and 
scarcely  any  change  of  the  color  of  his  skin  or  face.*' 

Death  has  been  attributed  to  the  continuous  use  of  the  bromide  in 
large  doses.  Thus,  Hameau  reports  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who 
took  four  and  a  half  pounds  during  the  course  of  ten  months,  and  while 
in  a  condition  of  cachexia,  with  yellowish  skin,  a  copper- colored  erup- 
tion upon  the  forehead,  colic,  gastralgia,  insomnia,  etc.,  suddenly  be- 
came greatly  prostrated,  and  had  delirium  with  profuse  sweats,  followed 
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by  death  in  four  days.  Anton  Eigner  **  details  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
took  five  pounds  in  less  than  a  year,  and  while  having  very  pronoun  ed 
symptoms  of  bromism  was  seized  with  delirium  and  suflered  from  hal- 
lucinations of  sight  and  hearing,  saying  that  she  was  being  pois^ned»  and 
finally  died  of  pneumonia.  In  neither  of  these  cases  can  it  be  considered 
probable  that  the  bromide  was  the  direct  cause  of  death. 

Nervous  System. — The  persistence  of  voluntary  movement  in  the 
frog  after  the  abolition  of  reflex  actions  shows  that  the  influence  of  the 
drug  is  not  chieBy  exerted  upon  the  cerebral  centres  of  motor  impulse, 
nor  upon  those  cells  of  the  cord  which  originate  movement,  but  upon 
cither  the  afferent  nerves  or  those  portions  of  the  cord  which  transmit  the 
impulse  from  these  nerves  to  the  ceUs  presiding  immediately  over  motion. 
This  is  confirmed  by  some  experiments  of  Lewisky,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  previous  separation  of  the  cord  from  the  cerebrum  had  no  influence 
upon  the  action  oj  the  bromide.  Both  he  and  Purser  **  also  found  that 
death  occurred  from  small  doses  before  the  motor  nerve-trunks  and  the 
muscles  had  lost  their  irritability  (confirmed  by  Saisson*^),  This  being 
sOt  the  question  arises  whether  the  paralysis  be  spinal  or  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  peripheral  afferent  nerves.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict  in  the  evi- 
dence upon  this  point,  Eulenberg  and  Guttmann  found  that  when  acc^s 
of  the  poison  was  prevented  to  one  or  more  limbs  by  tying  the  arteries, 
reflex  actions  were  abolished  in  these  parts  as  rapidly  as  in  others.  Simi- 
lar results  have  been  obtained  by  Lewisky,^*  by  Roberts  Bartholow,"  by 
Purser,*  and  by  Laborde.*  The  latter  observer  has  also  found  that  elec- 
trical stimulation  of  a  nerve  high  up  will  cause  violent  spasms  in  the  mus- 
cles directly  supplied  by  it^  although  it  may  be  unable  to  excite  the 
slightest  reflex  tremor.  On  the  other  hand,  Damourette  and  Pelvette 
assert  a  contrary  result.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  give  the  details  of 
their  experiments.  They  state,  however,  that  if  the  lumbar  plexus  of 
vessels  be  tied  before  the  poisoning,  the  fore  feet  lose  their  reflex  activity 
before  the  hinder.  There  are  two  possible  methods  of  reconciling  their 
results  with  those  of  the  other  observers.  In  some  way  the  operation 
may  have  interfered  with  the  circulation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cord^  and 
consequently  the  poison  have  reached  more  freely  the  upper  part  of  it 
and  acted  first  upon  it.  Again,  if  the  injection  was,  as  is  very  probable, 
thrown  into  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  the  poison  may  have  reached 
the  anterior  extremities  in  so  concentrated  a  form  as  to  have  acted,  as  it 
were,  locally  upon  their  nerves  and  muscles.  The  same  observers  in  an- 
other portion  of  their  memoir  show  that  the  solutions  of  these  salts  in  the 
frog  travel  rapidly  by  imbibition  ;  and  this  and  their  local  action  seem  to 
us  to  be  the  cause  of  the  differences  of  experimental  results.  It  seems 
well  established  that  cutaneous  anaesthesia  in  greater  or  less  degree  ac- 
companies the  loss  of  reflex  activity  ;  for,  as  Purser  says,  a  poisoned 


*  Fftrnt  the  wording  of  hi&  metnoir,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Purser  performed 
the  experiment  htmoclf. 


^ 
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animal  quite  able  to  jump  submits  to  pinching,  pricking,  burning,  etc., 
without  moving.  Eulenberg  and  Guttmann  have  seen  the  same  thing  in 
some  rabbits.  Damourette  and  Pelvette"  have  noticed  a  condition  in 
which  electrical  stimulation  of  a  nerve-trunk  produced  marked  reflex 
action,  although  no  excitement  of  the  skin  supplied  by  the  afferent  fibres 
of  the  nerve  was  capable  of  doing  this,  showing  that  the  extremities  of 
the  sensitive  nerves  are  affected  before  the  trunks.  The  evidence  is,  we 
think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  potassium  bromide  affects  all  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  lower  animals,  but  that  the  cerebrum,  the  motor 
tract  of  the  cord,  and  the  efferent  nerves  are  the  last  portions  to  be 
affected  ;  that  the  most  sensitive  to  its  action  is  the  receptive  portion  of 
the  cord, — ^that  which  receives  and  transmits  reflex  impulses, ^ — ^and  next 
to  this,  and  perhaps  almost  equally  susceptible  with  it,  are  the  peripheral 
ends  of  the  afferent  nerves. 

Upon  the  cerebrum  of  the  higher  animals  the  bromides  undoubtedly 
exert  an  influence,  and  the  researches  of  Alberto ni "  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  drug  in  epilepsy.  That  observer  found 
that  when  administered  to  dogs  the  bromide  depresses  very  markedly  the 
power  of  the  motor  zone  of  the  cerebral  cortex  to  respond  to  stimuli,  and 
to  give  forth,  on  decided  irritation,  epileptic  discharges  ;  it  was  also  dis- 
covered that  this  action  of  the  bromide  was  much  more  decided  when  there 
had  been  a  prolonged  saturation  of  the  system  with  the  drug  than  after  a 
single  large  or  even  toxic  dose.  According  to  the  researches  of  A, 
CrisafuUi,*'  the  action  of  the  bromides  upon  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
is  so  powerful  that  vacuolization  and  other  demonstrable  changes  are 
reduced  by  it.  The  intellectual  symptoms  of  bromism  show  that  in  man 
the  action  of  the  bromide  on  the  cerebral  cortex  is  more  marked  than  in 
the  lower  animals,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  higher  cerebral  develop- 
ment. The  drug  in  other  respects  acts  upon  man  as  upon  lower  mam- 
irials,  lowering  the  reflex  excitability  of  his  spinal  cord,  paralyzing  the 
ends  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  etc. 

According  to  the  researches  of  B.  Schuke,'*  there  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bromide  a  decided  decrease  in  the  ehmination  of  phosphorus, 
— an  indication  that  the  protoplasmic  molecular  changes  in  the  nervous 
system  are  lessened  by  the  drug, 

Circuiation, — It  is  well  established  that  large  toxic  dosra  of  the  bro- 
mide exert  a  direct  paralyzing  action  on  the  heart,  lessening  both  the  force 
and  the  frequency  of  the  beat,  and  finally  causing  diastolic  arrest,*  ].  G, 
Schouten  "  found  that  during  the  slow  injection  of  a  two  per  cent  solu- 
tion into  the  vena  cava  of  a  rabbit  the  cardiac  systole  grew  slower,  the 
diastolic  pauses  longer,  and  finally  the  heart  stood  stilly  exhibiting  only 
fibrillary  contractions  of  its  walls.  The  same  observer  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  one  who  has  made  manometrical  studies  of  the  action 
of  small  doses  o\  the  drug.     He  found  that  such  amounts  of  the  bromide 

•  For  <txpcritnetits  upon  ttve  isolated  frog's  heart,  see  Med,  Chir,  Tyans.,  i88a. 
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administered  hypodermically  or  by   the  stomach  always  produced  in- 
creased pulse-frequency  with  lessened  arterial  pressure. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  even  small  doses  of  potassium  bro- 
mide are  directly  depressant  to  the  circulation.  The  fall  of  the  arterial 
pressure  is  certainly  largely  of  cardiac  orig-in.  It  is  probable,  though  not 
proved,  that  the  vaso-motor  system  also  shares  the  paralyzing  influence 
of  the  drug.  How  far  the  base  in  potassium  bromide  is  responsible  for 
the  cardiac  action  has  never  been  determined. 

Temperature. — In  warm-blooded  animals,  toxic  doses  oi  potassium  i 
bromide  lower  very  decidedly  the  temperature.  There  have  been  nol 
calorimetric  experiments  to  determine  whether  this  fall  of  temperature  is' 
due  to  a  diminished  heat- production  or  an  increase  in  heat-eliminatioii. 
The  relaxed  condition  of  the  vaso-motor  system  under  the  influence  oil 
the  bromide  favors  the  escape  of  heat,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  fall  of  i 
bodily  temperature  is  due  in  part  or  altogether  to  an  excessive  loss  of 
heat 

Nutriiion. — The  symptoms  of  bromism  show  that  potassium  bro- 
mide has  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  and 
it  would  appear  probable  that  on  account  of  the  potassium  in  it  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  tissue- waste.  The  results  reached  by  investiga- 
tors are,  however^  distinctly  conflicting^  although  in  many  ways  they 
appear  to  be  the  ^i  priori  expectation. 

It  should  be  further  recognized  that  we  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever 
as  to  the  general  influence  of  bromine  upon  the  tissue-changes. 


Rabuteati  "^  found  that  while  taking;  the  bromide  there  was  slight  lessening  in 

the  daily  eliminution  of  urea.  The  experiment  was»  however,  a  single  one,  and 
the  daily  dose  of  the  bromide  was  only  fifteen  grains,  an  amount  so  small  as  to  have 
no  determinate  influence,  H.  Bill,  m  an  elaborate  study  of  the  action  of  the  bro- 
mide upon  elimination,  determined  that  there  was  a  very  decided  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  carbonic  add  thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  but  that  the  elimination  of  urea 
was  not  sensibly  a^ected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  urtne  was  usually 
increased,  the  coloring-matters  invariably  augmented,  and  the  action  on  phosphoric 
add  varied:  after  smaller  doses  it  appeared  to  be  slightly  increased.  Schutze, 
whose  article  we  ha\e  seen  only  in  abstract,  in  an  apparently  very  careful  investiga- 
tion on  his  own  person ^  found  as  the  result  of  the  ingestion  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grains  of  bromide  a  day  that  the  urinary  secretion  was  greatly  increased,  the 
phosphorus  diminished^  the  sulphur  very  much  increased,  and  the  nitrogen  slightly 
increased.  The  experiments  of  Chittenden  and  Culbert "  were  made  with  ihe 
maximum  dose  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  a  day.  They  found  diminished 
excretion  of  phosphorus,  but  a  pronounced  increase  of  urea.  In  Chittenden  and 
Culbert* 5  experiments  ammonium  bromide  acted  like  potassium  bromide,  but  more 
powerfully,  so  far  at  least  as  the  urea  was  concerned.* 


•  It  has  been  asserted  (Bjnz,  London  PracL,  1874)  that  potassium  bromidu  owes  its 
physiological  and  therapeutic  powers  solely  to  its  base.  This  is  plainly  not  the  case» 
05  the  bromide  ib  not  largely  decompoi^ed  in  the  system,  and  the  symptoms  caused  by  it 
are  very  different  from  those  produced  by  potassium  carbotiale:  in  a  later  publication 
{Arch.  /.  Exper.  Path,  Thcrap,,  xiii,)  Biar  himself  haa  shown  that  bromine  vapor  pro- 
duces in  frogs  effects  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  potash  salt.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  almost  certain  that  Ihe  potash  influences  the  system  to  some  eitcut. 
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9nMMAHY,^^Wh.en  in  auffloient  ooncantratioii  potasaium  brooalde 
»ots  aa  a  powerful  depressant  upoti  all  of  the  hiirher  tiaaueB,  It  is 
absorbed  rapidly  and  eliminated  In  aU  the  eeoretioiiB  more  slowly; 
00  that  when  given  oontinuouely  it  accumulates  and  causes  bmmism, 
usually  first  manifested  by  fetid  breath,  acne  eruption,  sleepiness,  mus^ 
cular  relaxation,  and  general  depression.  The  portions  of  the  hunmn 
organism  most  sensitive  to  its  influence  are  the  whole  cerebral  cor- 
tex, the  receptive  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  afferent  peripheral 
nerve-endings.  The  Influence  of  potassium  bromide  upon  the  circula- 
tion is  subordinate  to  its  action  on  the  nervous  system.  In  full  dose> 
however,  it  Is  directly  depressing  both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  blood- 
vessels, and  we  have  no  knowledge  that  it  acts  in  any  doss  as  a  stimu- 
lant either  to  the  heart  or  the  vaso-motor  system.  The  faU  of  temper- 
ature which  has  been  noted,  chiefly  in  the  lower  animals,  after  toxic 
doses  of  l^e  bromide  is  in  all  probability  due  to  extreme  heat-dissi- 
pation, in  turn  the  outcome  of  vaso-motor  depression. 

Therapeutics, — Potassium  bromide  is  employed  by  the  therapeutist 
to  quiet  cerebral  excitement  when  not  inflammatory  in  its  nature  ;  to  lessen 
over-susceptibility  of  the  spinal  centres  of  reflex  action,  or  of  the  periph- 
eral afferent  nerves  which  lead  to  these  centres  ;  and  to  subdue  nervous 
excitement  of  the  genital  system. 

The  bromides  are  contra- indicated  by  an  excessive  irritability  of  the 
gas tro- intestinal  mucous  membrane  ;  when  such  condition  exists  they 
may  provoke  exhausting  diarrhoea.  Great  exhaustion,  and  especially 
great  nutritive  exhaustion  of  the  nerve-centres,  is  a  contra-indication  to 
their  use.  Thus,  owing  to  the  excitement  that  attends  con/nsiona/ 
insanity^ — ?>,,  the  insanities  following  child-birth^  typhoid  fever,  surgical 
operations,  etc.  .^bromides  are  frequently  administered  in  large  doses,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  patient.  We  are  well  convinced  that  under 
such  circumstances  they  greatly  lower  the  nutrition  and  check  recovery. 
In  the  same  way^  in  cerebral  softening,  sefiik  dementia^  and  allied  dis- 
orders, they  must  be  used,  if  at  all,  only  with  the  greatest  reserve. 

There  are  various  forms  of  tiervous  excitemetit^  or  unrest,  such  as 
sometimes  follow  excessive  intellectual  toil,  anxiety,  and  other  nervous 
strain,  or  occur  during  convalescence  from  acute  disorder,  in  which  the 
salt  now  under  consideration  is  very  valuable.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  some  forms  of  hysteria.  In  some  cases  of  tteuralgia  the  bromide' 
affords  great  relief,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  fails.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  useless  in  neuralgia  dependent  upon  anaemia  or  want  of  power  ; 
and  our  experience  agrees  with  that  of  Anstie,  that  it  is  especially  useful 
in  persons  of  good  nerv^ous  power,  muscular  force,  and  activity  of  circu- 
lation. As  an  hypnotic,  it  is  employed  in  wakefulness  from  nervous  ex- 
citement and  in  delirium  tremens ^  but  b  of  very  feeble  power, 


G.  KroKziArfh./.  Exper-  Bath,  Therap.,  vi.  43),  in  three  experimetils  Upon  man,  faund 
decided  difference  in  the  nrsulta  produced  by  proportionate  doses  of  potassium  bromide 
and  of  fiodiufii  bromide.  He  attributes  the  lessening  of  r&Hex  activity  to  tli£  bromine 
(see  alao Stfilnauer,  Vir£hffw*i  Arrkiv,  lix.)- 
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The  chief  use  of  the  bromide  is  to  lessen  motor  activity.  It  b 
especially  In  epilepsy  that  it  has  attained  a  well-deserved  reputation, 
doings  far  more  good  than  all  other  remedies  combined,  sometimes  ap- 
parently effecting  cures,  more  commonly  ameliorating  the  symptoms,  but 
occasionally  failing  entirely.  There  is  no  known  method  of  distinguish- 
ing before  trial  with  any  certainty  in  what  cases  it  will  do  good.  The 
assertion  of  Trousseau,  that  it  is  least  efficient  in  the  mild  form  of  tlie 
disorder  known  as  petit  mal^  accords  with  our  experience.  The  most 
brilliant  results  have,  as  a  rule,  been  obtained  in  cases  of  not  too  long 
duration  in  which  the  fits  were  frequent  and  severe.  The  governing 
principle  in  its  use  is  to  try  it  in  every  case,  increasing  the  dose  until  a 
mJJd  degree  of  bromism  is  induced,  and  being  guided  by  the  results. 

The  salt  is  also  often  efficacious  in  various  reflex  spasmodic  neuroses  : 
in  the  v&miiing  of  pregnancy  or  of  uterine  diseases ;  in  the  gastric  am- 
vuisions  of  children  ;  and,  according  to  J.  T.  Roth  rock,  in  preventing  the 
so-called  urethral  /ever  induced  in  very  susceptible  males  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter  or  bougie,  it  is  very  useful.  The  physiological 
action  of  the  salt  seemingly  indicates  that  it  is  one  of  the  remedies  best 
suited  for  the  treatment  of  tetanus .  Clinical  experience  certainly  accords 
with  this  conclusion  :  in  a  table  published  in  previous  editions  of  this 
treatise  were  collected  thirty-four  cases  of  tetanus,  nearly  all  traumatic, 
treated  chiefly  by  potassium  bromide,  with  but  four  deaths.  Not  less 
than  a  half-ounce  of  the  salt  should  be  exhibited  in, the  day,  and  at  night 
chloral  should  be  used  as  an  hypnotic.     (See  Chloral,) 

In  sttychnine-paisoning^  Saisson  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  the 
bromide  by  experiments  on  animals,  and  Charles  B.  Gillespie  "  and  C.  L, 
Bard  ^  have  each  reported,  under  its  use,  recovery  without  vomiting  after 
the  ingestion  of  three  grains  of  the  alkaloid. 

In  nervous  excitement  connected  with  the  ge7iiiai fufidion,  potassium 
bromide  is  often  of  value.  When  there  is  actual  inflammatory  disease, 
as  in  gonorrhoea,  the  drug  frequently  fails  to  effect  the  desired  end. 
If,  however,  there  be  no  organic  lesion  of  the  organs  or  of  their  nerve- 
centres,  the  continued  dose  will  usually  succeed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
We  have  found  the  remedy  effective  in  cases  of  semi-impotence  from 
bver- irritability  of  the  organs  causing  emission  too  soon  during  attempted 
sexual  congress.  There  is  abundant  evidence  as  to  its  value  in  nympho* 
mania.  As  an  adjuvant  to  other  physical  and  moral  ra insures  of  relief, 
the  salt  may  be  used  with  satisfaction  in  men  suffering  from  masturbaiwn. 
In  nervous  symptoms  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  menopause  or  compli- 
cating uterine  disease,  and  in  the  peculiar  train  of  morbid  phenomena 
;  arising  from  the  forced  suppressioa  of   the  sexual  function  in  vigorous 

I  individuals  of  either  sex  to  whom  circumstances  have  denied  marriage, 

I  the  bromides  have  almost  a  *'  unique  power," 

I  Ch.  Bernard  "  affirms  that  potassium  bromide  in  doses  of  from  twenty 

[  to  forty-five  grains  a  day  removes  with  marvellous  quickness  maiarial 

I  enlargements  of  the  spleen. 
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Administration.— 'We  have  known  half  an  ounce  of  the  bromide  to 
be  taken  at  once  without  inducing  any  serious  symptoms  ;  and  in  severe 
acute  cases,  as  in  tetanus  and  strychnine -poisoning,  it  is  perfectly  sale  to 
adminbter  two- drachm  doses  at  short  intervals,  as  the  case  may  require. 
Almost  all  the  indications  lor  the  use  of  the  bromide  are  best  met  by  the 
so-called  continuous  dose, — z.e,,  by  the  administration  of  so  much  in  the 
twenty- four  hours  until  an  effect  is  induced.  In  epilepsy,  from  one 
to  two  drachms  {4-8  Gra.)  may  be  exhibited  daily  (see  page  146)  j 
although  as  little  of  the  remedy  as  will  suffice  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  fit  must  be  used,  yet  any  amount  necessary  to  do  this  should  be 
given,  unless  distinct  bromism  be  produced  before  the  paroxysms  are 
arrested.  The  remedy  must  be  exhibited  in  a  freely  diluted  solution. 
In  some  cases  it  causes  diarrhoea,  which  may  generally  be  checked  with 
small  doses  of  opium.  It  is  essential  in  epilepsy  and  other  chronic  dis- 
orders to  persist  in  the  continuous  administration  of  the  bromide,  it  may 
be  for  years  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  symptoms  of  long- 
continued  bromism  subside  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  drug,* 
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AMMONII    BROMIDUM— AMMONIUM    BROMIDE.     U.S. 

Ammonium  bromide  may  be  obtained  in  colorless  crystals,  but  gen- 
erally occurs  in  a  granular  powder,  which  becomes  yellowish  on  exposure. 
It  has  a  saline,  pungent  taste,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
so  in  alcohol.  When  mixed  with  mucilage  of  starch,  if  chlorine-water  be 
added  it  becomes  yellowish  brown  ;  a  blue  tint  would  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  iodine. 

Physiological  Action, — The  physiological  action  of  ammonium 
bromide  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  investigated  ;  but  our  present  knowl- 
edge indicates  that  in  many  points  it  resembles  that  of  the  corresponding 
salt  of  potassium,  whilst  in  others  it  differs  from  the  latter.  According 
to  N.  Bistrofi*  when  two  decigramme  are  administered  to  a  frog,  a 
period  of  quietude  and  lessened  irritability  is  induced,  which,  after  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  gives  place  to  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  Later^ 
all  excitability  b  lost,  so  that  even  burning  calls  forth  no  recognition  ; 
the  frog  lies  in  whatever  position  it  is  placed  m^  the  spasms  become  more 
violent,  and  death  ensues.  Similar  phenomena  have  been  witnessed 
also  by  Amory  *  in  the  rabbit  and  the  guinea-pig,  although  in  one  of 
Amory's  experiments  the  guinea-pig  died  without  convulsions  having 
been  noted.  The  curious  abolition  of  reflex  action  and  of  sensibility  con- 
sentaneously with  the  occurrence  of  violent  convulsions  was  noted  fre- 
quendy,  and  death  seems  always  to  have  resulted  from  asphyxia.     In  the 


I       •  Ch.  Ffiri  asserts  that  many  of  the  dis^Kreeable  symptoms  of  bromism  are  due  to 

Its  dtsturbgnce  of  the  allmcmary  c^nal,  and  are  preventiMl  by  the  dally  exhibition  of 
four  gmmmes  of  beta-napbtol  and  four  grains  of  bismuth  salicylate^  wltich  dose;s  a,re 
borne  for  months  without  any  inconvenience,  tisualty  with  much  benefit  to  the  appetite 
and  digestion  {jVtmtf,  Icon&g.  de  la  Satptir,,  J890). 
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experience  of  Bistroff,  moderate  non-fatal  doses  produced  only  weakness 
and  uncertain  movements  m  the  rabbit. 

Ammonium  bromide  appears  to  ejEert  very  little  influence  upon  the 
peripheral  motor  apparatus.  Amory  has  seen  the  nerves  retain  their 
power  of  conduction  after  having  been  placed  in  a  '*  strong  solution  ;" 
and,  according  to  Bistroff^  muscles  retain  their  irritability  after  soaking 
five  minutes  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution.  According  to  the  latter  observer, 
the  heart  always  continued  beating  after  death  from  the  drug,  and  the 
heart  removed  from  the  batrachian  and  laid  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  did 
not  in  any  degree  lose  its  normal  activity.  Even  a  twenty  per  cent,  so- 
lution dropped  upon  the  bared  heart  produced  only  a  momentary  arrest 
of  the  ventricular  systole.  On  the  other  handj  Purser  asserts  that  the 
heart  is  soon  arrested  in  diastole  in  poisoning  by  this  salt,  and  that  the 
nerves  and  muscles  also  lose  their  irritability  sooner  than  after  poisoning 
by  potassium  bromide. 

The  subject  certainly  needs  further  investigation  ;  yet  it  seems  to  us 
probable  that  ammonium  bromide  exerts  less  influence  upon  the  cardiac 
and  other  muscles  than  does  potassium  bromide,  but  that  in  other  respect 
their  actions  are  very  similar.  The  experiments  of  Amory  indicate  that 
the  ammonium  salt  affects  temperature  and  acts  on  the  capillaries  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  potassium,  and  that  it  is  also  eliminated  in  a  similar 
manner-  The  experiments  of  Bistrofi  show  that  in  the  cat,  at  least,  am* 
monium  bromide  has  no  especial  influence,  as  has  been  asserted,  upon 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerves. 

Therapeutics. — Ammonium  bromide  is  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the 
indications  for  which  potassium  bromide  is  used,  and  is  especially  useful 
in  epilepsy.     (See  Sirontium  Bromide.) 


Sodium  Bromide,  U.  S*,  closely  resembles  in  appearance  potassium 
bromide,  and  has  been  supposed  by  Voisin  to  have  very  similar  physio- 
logical and  therapeutic  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  J.  V,  Laborde* 
states  that  in  double  the  toxic  dose  of  potassium  bromide  he  has  found 
that  it  does  not  produce  any  characteristic  symptoms  in  the  frog,  the 
guinea-pig,  or  the  dog,  and  leaves  the  animal  perfecdy  healthy. 

By  clinicians  the  drug  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  Mere- 
dith Clymer '  asserts  that  it  will  arrest  epilepsy  without  producing  the 
unpleasant  cerebral  symptoms  of  bromism.  He  gives  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day.  Hammond  *  asserts  that  in  epilepsy  it  is  in  no  wise 
superior  to  the  potassium  salt,  but  affirms  that  its  hypnotic  power  is  much 
greater.  M.  E.  Decaisnc/  as  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the  drug  in  twenty- 
seven  cases  {epilepsy y  chorea^  hysteria) ,  asserts  that  its  action  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  potassium  salt,  except  that  instead  of  causing  diarrhcEa  it 
constipates.  Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  our  own  experience  is  in 
accord  with  the  physiological  teachings,  that  sodium  bromide,  although 
not  free  from  therapeudc  value,  is  not  equal  to  potassium  bromide  in 
subduing  nervous  excitation,  and  is  in  no  wise  superior  to  it 
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Lithium  Bromide,  U.  S.,  was,  we  believe,  first  employed  in  medU 
cine  by  Gibb/  who  recommended  it  as  gently  toxic  and  sometimes  diu- 
retic. He  used  it  in  very  small  doses.  Attention  was  first  called  to  its 
employment  in  nervous  affections  by  S,  Weir  Mitchell,'  who  stated,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  that,  when  administered  to  the  amount  of  half 
a  drachm  to  one  drachm  daily,  it  acts  in  some  cases  of  efii/epsy  after 
potassium  bromide  has  failed,  and  that  it  is  generally  efficient  in  about 
one-half  the  dose  of  that  salt ;  also  that  its  hypnotic  action  is  much  more 
decided*  Clark  confirms  these  observations  ;  but,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience, the  drug  has  no  especial  value. 

I  Strontti  Browidum.  U,  S. — Siranitum  Aromtde  occurs  in  colorless, 
odorless,  very  deliquescent  crystals  of  a  bitter  saline  taste,  soluble  in  1,05 
parts  of  water.  Strontium  bromide  shares  the  action  of  the  other  stron- 
tium salts  upon  the  alimentary  canal  and  of  other  bromides  upon  the 
ner\'Ous  system.  It  is  therefore  an  extremely  useful  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy.  It  yields  its  bromine,  however,  rather  slowly  to 
absorption,  and  we  have  found  that  it  usually  acts  much  better  in  con- 
junction with  ammonium  bromide  than  it  does  by  itself.  The  mixture  of 
the  two  bromides,  also,  is  much  better  tolerated  than  is  the  ammonium 
bromide  alone  ;  so  that  after  long  trials  in  many  hundreds  of  cases  of 
epilepsy  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  best  possible  results  are 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  obtained  by  the  administration  of  a  mixture 
containing  in  each  dose  twenty  grains  of  ammonium  bromide,  ten  grains 
of  strontium  bromide,  five  grains  of  antipyrin,  and  three  minims  of  Fow- 
ler's solution »  given  morning  and  evening,  In  individual  cases  the  dose 
of  the  bromides  in  this  mixture  is  to  be  increased  or  decreased,  the  in- 
tent being  to  use  as  small  an  amount  of  the  bromides  as  possible  to  control 
the  paroxysms,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  go  beyond  the  production 
of  mild  bromism.  As  the  bromides  act  by  accumulation  in  the  system, 
and  as  patients  become  very  much  disgusted  by  the  long  continuance  of 
frequent  doses»  it  is  usually  much  better  to  give  the  drug  in  two  large 
than  in  three  smaller  doses  a  day. 


Calcii  Bromidum.  U.S. — Calcium  Bromide  is  a  white,  granular,  very 
deliquescent  salt,  of  a  sharp,  saline  taste,  soluble  in  half  part  of  water.  It 
is  undoubtedly  effective  in  epi/epsyt  and,  according  to  Germain  S^e/  is 
absorbed  and  eliminated  rapidly,  and  acts  favorably  upon  the  digestion. 
Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.66  to  1.33  GmO*  always  given  in  solution. 


I 


AciDUM  Hydrobromicum  Dilutum.  U.  S, — Dihded  Hydrobromic 
cid. — ^A  clear,  colorless,  strongly  acid,  odorless  liquid,  which  contains 
ten  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  gas,  absolute  hydrobromic  acid.  In  the 
physiological  studies  of  E.  T.  Reichert,^  hydrobromic  acid  was  found  to 
produce  a  temporary  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure,  which  was  attributed, 
without  proof,  to  vaso-motor  spasm  of  peripheral  origin.     Large  doses 
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were  directly  paralyzant  to  the  heart  and  to  a  less  extent  to  the  voluntary 
muscles.  Reflex  action  is  suspended  by  the  acid  in  the  frog,  and  all 
portions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  are  depressed  by  the  poison  ;  but 
Rei chert  presents  experimental  facts  which  indicate  that  the  sensory  por- 
tions of  the  cord  and  the  sensory  nerves  are  affected  before  the  motor 
system  by  hydrobronnic  acid  as  they  are  by  ordinary  bromides.  In  a  very 
thorough  test  of  hydrobromic  acid  in  a  large  number  of  hospital  epileptics, 
made  by  H,  C.  Wood,  it  was  found  that  hydrobromic  acid  in  equivalent 
doses  resembles  potassium  bromide  in  its  therapeutic  action,  and  is  less 
apt  to  produce  acne  eruption  or  muscular  depression.  It  was  determined, 
however,  that  the  acid  is  so  irritant  that  the  stomach  will  not  bear  hill 
doses  of  it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  used  only  in  combination.  The  official 
dose  is  one  fluidrachm  (4  C.c. ). 

Comparaiive  Power  pf  Bromides. — It  is  probable  that  the  activity  of 
the  bromide  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bromine  which  it 
contains.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that  the  calcium  bromide^ 
contains  eighty  per  cent,  of  bromine  ;  the  sodium  bromide,  seventy-' 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  ;  the  potassium  bromide,  sixty-seven  per 
cent  ;  the  strontium  bromide,  sixty-five  per  cent.  A  drachm  of  dilute 
hydrobromic  acid  is  equivalent  to  nine  grains  of  potassium  bromide. 

Gold  Bromide.— The  original  assertion  of  Goubert,  that  gold  bromide  is 
exceedingly  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  and  migraine^  was  apparently 
experimentally  confirmed  by  Shtcherbak,  who  found  that  the  salt,  in  doses  of  o.i 
to  0.2  gramme  per  kilogramme,  had  a  very  pronounced  effect  in  inhibiting  the 
psycho-motor  centres.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  one-eighth  of  a  grain  {8  Mg.)  of 
the  gold  bromide  (Goubert's  dose)  contains  too  little  bromine  for  that  element  to 
have  any  effect  A  grain  of  the  gold  bromide  given  daily  has  produced  in  our 
experiences  no  perceptible  effect  in  gpiiep>sy, 

Bromopormum:  U.  S. — Bromo/orm.  Formyl  Bromide, — This  is  a  colorless 
liquid  with  an  ethereal  odor  and  sweetish  taste,  which,  first  brought  forward  in 
1849  by  Nunneley  and  Schuchard  as  an  anaesthetic,  w^as  found  too  dangerous 
for  use  as  such,  but  has  been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  internally  in  the 
treatment  oj  itfhooping-cmtgh  and  other  diseases  for  which  the  bromides  are  used. 
It  is  probably  broken  up  in  the  system,  but  its  products  are  eliminated  with  great 
slowness.  It  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  acting  like  the  bromide,  but  has  no  advan- 
tage over  the  older  preparations  and  is  distinctly  more  dangerous.  W,  Gerhardi  ** 
has  shown  that  bromoform  is  capable  of  producing  uide-spread  fatty  degeneration 
in  the  lower  animals,  E.  Kiwull '  has  collected  twenty  cases  of  poisoning  by  it ; 
the  s>*mptoms  have  been  pallor,  titubation,  dilatation  of  the  pupi!,  coma,  heart- 
failure,  and  collapse.    The  dose  for  the  adult  is  six  or  seven  drops  in  capsules. 

Two  substances,  apparently  parallel  in  that  they  are  saturated  solutions  of  bro- 
mine in  oil  and  in  that  the  bromine  is  stated  to  be  in  combination  with  olein,  have 
been  put  upon  the  market  by  manufacturers,  and  are  probably  identical  in  Uieir 
physiological  influence. 

Bromoiein  is  a  clear,  yellow,  oily  liquid,  said  to  contain  twenty  per  cent  of 
bromine  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds. 


•  See  also  Wien.  Med.  Jakrb,,  il^j,  497.     For  poisoning,  see  Times  attd  Jte^Ur, 
1853;  ^\wi  Annals  of  Gynecology ^  1896-97;  Pest.  Med.-Onr,  Presse,  iSg?. 
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Brofftipin  is  a  similar  Hquid,  prepared  with  bromiae  and  sesame  oil,  and  sup* 
plied  to  the  market  by  ihe  manufacturers  in  two  strengthis,  one  containing  ten,  the 
other  thirty-ihree  and  one- third  per  cent,  of  bromine. 

According  to  Merck's  report,  thirty  grains  of  the  stronger  bromipin  are  equal 
to  fifteen  grains  of  potassium  bromide  i  so  that  thirty  grains  of  bromolein  should  be 
considered  about  equal  to  ten  grains  of  potassium  bromide.  Of  the  weaker  bromi- 
pin one-half  ounce  may  be  given  as  dose  to  the  adult,  representing  theoretically 
twenty-four  grains  of  bromide. 

These  substances  may  be  used  hypodermically,  or  may  be  employed,  diluted 
with  oil,  endermically.  After  either  method  of  administration  bromine  soon  appears 
in  the  urine*  They  have  been  recommended  by  various  clinicians  in  epilepsy ^ 
ift^attmia,  nturaiihenia^  and  other  diseases  in  which  the  bromides  are  commonly 
employed.  The  dose  of  either  substance  appears  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  bromine  contained. 

Cahpbora  Monobrom  ATA.  U.  S.  —Monobromaied  Camphor  or  Bromaied  Cam- 
phor.— This  is  a  compound  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  camphor  has  been 
replaced  by  bromine.  It  occurs  as  a  crystalline  solid,  or  in  large  acicular  crystaJs 
several  inches  long. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  physiological  properties  of  bromated  camphor 
rests  upon  the  work  of  fk)umevillep^  of  Lawson,'  of  Pathault/  of  Richard  Peters,* 
and  of  Pcllicani.*  In  frogs  there  is  progressive  lass  of  reftex  excitability  and  of 
voluntary  movement  (Peters),  which,  according  to  Pellicani,  is  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  motor  nerves.  Death  is  caused  by  arrest  of  respiration  (Peters).  In  mammals 
it  produces  violent  convulsions »  muscular  weakness  pa.ssing  almost  into  paralysis, 
reduction  of  temperature  (after  small  doses  preceded  by  a  rise — Peters),  great 
decrease  In  the  rate  of  the  respiration  and  of  the  pulse  (with  occasional  periods  of 
hurried  respiration — Peters),  profound  sleep  or  stupor,  and  iinaliy  death.  Bourne- 
ville  states  that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eyes  and  ears  are  diminished  in  calibre. 
Upon  man  the  drug  probably  acts  as  upon  other  warm-blooded  animals  ;  in  a  case 
reported  by  M.  Rosenthal,'  forty-five  ^ains  of  it  caused  tremblings,  marked  slow- 
ing of  the  pulse,  and  coma  of  six  hours'  duration. 

Bromated  camphor  was  first  introduced  by  DenefTe'  as  a  nervous  sedative,  and 
as  an  antispasmodic,  especially  in  delirium  iremens,  but  is  of  little  value  ;  it  is  still 
used  in  hysiewia,  and  has  an  especial  reputation  in  se:ruiii  excit&meni^nd  sprrmaior- 
rhara.  It  is  taken  with  dilTicully,  and  is  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach.  It  is  too  irri- 
tant for  hypodermic  use.  Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.3-0.6  Gm. ),  in  capsule  or 
coated  pill,  and  repeated  as  necessary. 

Bromocoll  is  a  yellow,  tasteless,  odorless  powder,  said  to  contain  twenty  per 
cent,  of  bromine,  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  thirty  per  cent,  of  gelatin,  and  forty  per 
cent  of  tannic  add.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Brat^  bromocoU  is  very 
resistant  to  gastric  juice,  but  is  readily  dissolved  with  decomposition  in  the  intes- 
tinal juices.  It  is  alleged  to  act  like  the  older  bromides  and  to  produce  less  dis* 
agreeable  symptoms.  Friedlander  *  experimentally  determined  that  it  depresses  the 
irritability  of  the  psycho-motor  centres.     Dose,  thirty  to  seventy -five  grains  a  day. 

Bromaun  {Bramethyi/ormin)  occurs  in  colorless  scales  or  as  a  white  powder, 
nearly  tasteless  and  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  has  been  used  in  epilepsy  and 
therapeutically  allied  diseases,  especially  by  J.  Kollarits,*  and  found  to  have  no 
advantages  over  the  older  bromine  preparations.  The  dose  is  about  half  that  of 
potassium  bromide. 

For  a  risiimi  of  the  physiological  action  of  bromal  hydrate,  which  is 
certainly  valueless  as  a  practical  medicine,  see  the  tenth  edition  of  thb 

treatise. 
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AMYL  NITRIS^AMYL  NITRITE*     U.S. 


Amyl  nitrite  was  discovered  by  the  French  chemist  Balard  in  1844, 
and  the  attention  of  physiologists  was  oUled  to  it  in  1859  by  Guthrie  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1865  that  Richardson,  of  London,  introduced  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession.  It  is  a  yellowish,  oily,  very  volatile  liquid, 
of  a  very  penetrating^  persistent^  fruity  odor,  *' containing  eighty  per 
cent,  of  amyl  (principally  iso-amyl)  nitrite.*'  (U,  S,  P, )-  It  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  amy  lie  alcohol,  or,  as  it  is  conimonly 
called,  fusel  oil, 

Physiological  Action. — Locaf  Admn. — Amy!  nitrite  has  no  irri- 
tating properties.  It  causes  a  progressive  loss  of  functional  power  in  every 
highly  organized  tissue  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  Nerve-centres, 
peripheral  nerves,  muscles  of  organic  and  voluntary  life,  all  succumb  to 
it  alike.  If  the  contact  be  not  continued  too  long,  the  tissue  may  recover 
even  after  a  total  suppression  of  its  function,— a  proof  that  the  poison  ex- 
erts no  destructive  chemical  or  devitalizing  influence  upon  the  tissues, 
such  as  that  of  sulphuric  acid  or  veratria. 

Absorpiwn  and  EHmination, — Amyl  nitrite  is  absorbed  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  especially  through  the  lungs,  and  must  also  be  eliminated 
from  or  destroyed  in  the  system  with  great  rapidity  on  account  of  the 
fugaciousness  of  its  action,  F.  Rohrmann  ^  believes  that  the  nitrites 
undergo  oxidation  in  the  system,  because  he  has  found  that  when  potas- 
sium nitrite  is  administered  to  the  lower  animals  it  appears  in  the  urine 
as  potassium  nitrate. 

G^nerai  Action. — The  most  prominent  symptoms  induced  when  amyl 
nitrite  is  inhaled  by  a  man  in  moderate  quantities  are  a  sense  of  great  ful- 
ness and  distention  of  the  head,  amounting  at  last  to  sev  :re  pain,  and  ac- 
companied by  intense  flushing  of  the  face,  a  deep,  labored  respiration,  and 
an  exceedingly  rapid,  violent  action  of  the  heart  The  succession  of  these 
phenomena  is  usually  so  rapid  that  often  they  seem  to  be  simultaneous  ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  cardiac  disturbance  is  sometimes  very  distinctly 
manifest  before  the  other  symptoms.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Peck  and 
confirmed  by  Ladendorf  that  objects  look  yellow  to  a  person  fully  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug.  After  poisonous  doses  the  symptoms  have 
been  great  pallor,  usually  dilatation  but  sometimes  contraction  of  the 
pupils,  excessive  muscular  relaxation,  slow,  scarcely  perceptible  pulse, 
h*emoglobinuria,  and  irregular  respiration. 

In  the  lower  animals  the  first  stage  of  the  action  is  like  that  just 
described  in  man.  After  this  the  breathing  becomes  violently  hurried 
and  panting,  progressive  muscular  weakness  and  diminution  of  reflex 


*  B^rioni's  tthcr  or  ieriiaty  amyl  nilrt/e,  a  mixture  of  amyl  nitrite  and  )st>-butyl 
nitrite  has  been  found  by  Lauder  Brunton  and  T.  J,  Bokenham  to  act  very  much  as  does 
the  ordinary  amyl  nitrite,  except  that  its  effects  are  somewhat  more  slowly  developed 
and  are  more  permanent  It  is  not  proved  to  be  more  stable  than  the  ordinary  amyl 
nitrite  and  has  no  advantages  over  the  latter.  According  to  Duiistan,  amyl  nitrite  of 
commerce  is  chemically  a  mixture  of  *  and  p  amyl  nitrites,  iso-butyl  nitrite,  eUiyl  niirite, 
aod  propyl  nitrite  {St,  Barihoiomtw^s  Hospiiai  Report,  afi,  1893 J. 
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activity  ensue,  and  finally  death  from  failure  of  respiration,  sensation, 
and  consciousness  being  preserved  almost  to  the  last,  A  very  peculiar 
symptom  is  that  a  long^  time  before  death  both  the  arterial  and  the  venous 
blood  become  of  a  nearly  uniform  chocolate  color.  Convulsions  are  some- 
times present ;  but  in  our  experience  more  often  the  animal  is  exceedingly 
quiet  throughout  the  poisoning. 

Nervous  System, — The  influence  of  amyl  nitrite  upon  the  cerebrum  is 
very  feeble^  disturbances  of  intellection  and  of  consciousness  not  being 
produced  except  by  very  decided  toxic  doses,  and  not  being  prominent 
symptoms  of  the  poisoning.  As  was  shown  by  H.  C.  Wood,*  the  lessen- 
ing of  reflex  activity  and  of  voluntary  motion  which  undoubtedly  occurs 
in  toxaemia  from  the  agent  now  under  consideration  is  chiefly  spinal  in  its 
origin,  since  after  death  the  nerves  and  muscles  preserve,  though  in  an 
impaired  condition,  their  functional  power.  On  the  motor  centres  of  the 
cord  the  nitrite  acts  as  a  direct  and  powerful  depressant,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  exerts  a  similar  but  much  less  pronounced  influence  on  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  decreasing,  but  not  destroying,  their  functional  life.  The 
diminution  of  reflex  activity  is  never  preceded  by  a  stage  of  functional 
excitement.  In  some  animals  convulsions  do  occur,  especially  when  the 
drug  is  administered  by  inhalation  ;  but  they  are  in  all  probability  cere- 
bral, not  spinal,  and  due  to  the  asphyxiating  influence  of  the  poison. 
Over  the  sensory  nerves  and  centres  amyl  nitrite  has  but  little  power. 
They  are  among  the  last  portions  of  the  body  to  be  affected,  sensation 
being  intact  until  near  death  :  so  that  the  drug  is  in  no  sense  an  anaes- 
thetic. 

Respiration.— It  is  certain  that  the  respiratory  centres  are  gready 
depressed  by  full  doses  of  amyl  nitrite,  the  breathing  becoming  both  slow 
and  shallow,  and  death  finally  occurring  from  centric  paralytic  asphyxia. 
Mayer  and  Fried  rich  a^ert  that  small  doses  of  amyl  nitrite  increase  the 
rapidity  and  depth  of  respiration  by  stimulating  the  respiratory  centres  ; 
but  this  remains  at  present  doubtful,  it  being  probable  that  the  increased 
respiration  is  secondary  to  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  as  is  asserted 
by  Winkler, 

Circulaiimi. — Although  the  pulse  may  be  much  increased  in  frequency 
sometimes  from  the  very  beginning  by  amyl  nitrite,  the  arterial  pressure 
is  diminished,  and  finally  is  reduced  almost  to  zero,  the  fall  of  pressure 
occurring  equally  after  section  of  the  vagi  as  at  other  times.  As  the  num- 
ber of  heart- beats  in  the  uninjured  animal  is  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished, while  the  strength  of  the  individual  beat  is  not  perceptibly 
lessened,  it  is  evident  that,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the  poisoning,  the 
diminution  of  arterial  tension  is  not  cardiac  in  origin,  but  must  be  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  capillaries.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an  experi- 
ment of  Brunton,  who  found  that  if  the  descending  aorta  were  tied  high 
up,  no  perceptible  fall  of  pressure  was  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the 
amyl  salt  until  very  late  in  the  poisoning,  when  the  heart  itself  was  acted 
upon  by  the  drug  ;  also  by  the  fact  noted  by  Amez-DroE*  and  by  Gaspy,* 
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that  the  vessels  of  the  rabbit's  ear  and  of  the  frog's  web  can  be  seen  to 
dilate  when  the  salt  is  inhaled,*  In  man  the  flushing  of  the  face  and  of 
the  retina,  as  noted  by  Charles  Aldridge,*  indicates  that  the  nitrite  acts 
locally,  probably  upon  some  centre,  before  it  does  generally,  as  general 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  causes  pallor. 

An  interesting  question  which  here  arises  is,  whether  the  dilatation  is'j 
centric,  due  to  an  action  on  the  vaso-motor  nerve-centres,  or  peripheral, 
due  to  a  direct  action  on  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arterioles.     We  be- 
lieve that  it  must  be  peripheral,  and  not  centric,  in  its  origin,  since  botl 
in  our  own  experiments  and  in  those  of  Brunton  it  occurred  after  the  arte'l 
rioles  had  been  separated  from  the  vaso-motor  centres  by  division  of  the' 
cord.    This  fact  appears  to  prove  that  the  fall  of  arterial  pressure  is  due  to 
a  direct  paralysing  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  coats  of  the  arterioles,-* 
a  conclusion  confirmed  by  our  knowledge  of  the  local  action  of  the  nitrite 
upon  muscular  tissue. 


Bemheim,  however,  asserts  that  this  cannot  be  so,  and  that  the  dilatation  must 
be  solely  due  to  an  action  upon  the  vaso-motor  centres,  because  he  found  that  gal- 
vanisation of  the  cervical  sympathetic  still  caused  contractions  in  the  vessels  of  the 
ear  of  a  rabbit  to  which  amy]  nitrite  had  been  g:tven.  As  pointed  out  by  Pick,* 
Bemh^im's  experiment  does  not  warrant  his  conchision.  It  only  shows  that  the 
muscle-fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  not  so  completely  paralyzed  as  to  be 
unable  to  respond  to  ver>'  powerful  stimuli.  W.  Filehne  ^  also  dissents  from  the 
view  that  the  action  of  the  nitrite  is  upon  the  vessels-  It  is  very  probable  from  the 
general  sedative  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  motor  centres  that  it  acts  also  upon 
the  v^o-molor  centres  ;  and  when  the  local  flushings  caused  by  small  doses  of  the 
poison  are  t>ome  in  mind,  this  probability  is  greatly  enhanced.  Filehne  affirms  that 
when  to  animals,  whose  lungs  are  exposed,  inhalations  of  the  nitrite  were  given,  the 
change  of  color  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  ears,  and  that  if  the  sym pathetic 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  neck  of  a  rabbit,  and  amyl  nitrite  exhibited,  the  ves- 
sels on  the  un wounded  side  actually  became  larger  than  those  of  the  opposite  ear. 
The  answer  to  these  results  is,  that  opening  the  chest  must  derange  most  profoundly 
the  pneumonic  circulation,  and  that  all  observations  upon  the  comparative  sijee  of 
vessels  are  very  apt  to  be  mere  guess-work  when  the  change  is  slight  Moreover, 
in  SehuUefs  *  experiments,  after  destruction  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  a  rabbit, 
inhalations  of  the  nitrite  produced  stiJI  further  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  ear. 

Atkinson  *  and  D.  J.  Leech  "*  have  each  found  that  the  nitrite  enor- 
mously increases  the  flow  of  blood -serum  which  is  being  forced  by  a 
steady  pressure  through  the  decapitated  tortoise,  or  through  a  recently 
excised  kidney  ;  a  solution  i  in  lo^ooo  had  a  distinct  effect  in  widening 
the  blood- paths.  In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  us  established  that  amyl 
nitrite  does  act  locally  on  the  coats  of  the  arterioles,  although  it  may  at 
the  same  time  influence  the  vaso-motor  centres. 


*  A  noteworthy  fact  asserted  by  Amez-Droz  is  that  after  a  long  period  of  dilatation 
the  vessels  contract  aj?ain,  whether  the  inhalation  be  cominiicd  or  noL  We  think  the 
explanation  nf  this  is  simply  that,  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  nitrite,  it  soon  all  escapes 
from  the  do!^sil  of  lint  on  which  it  (^  placed  for  inhalation  ;  an  explanation  Btronjifly  con- 
firmed by  a  statement  of  Amez  Dror,  that  in  these  casesanew  inhalation  was  followed  by 
dilatation  as  before.  Amez  Droz  says  only  the  arterioles  dilate,  but  Gaspy  fonnd  that 
both  arterioles  and  veins  were  affected. 
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n  man  the  pulse- rate  is  enormously  increased  by  amyl  nitrite.  In 
animals  the  amount  of  the  increase  varies^  but  in  the  higher  groups  the 
rule  appears  to  be  increase  of  the  pulse-rate^  which  is  especially  decided 
m  the  dog.  Filehne  has  by  a  single  very  ingenious  experiment  apparently 
shown  that  the  acceleration  is  due  to  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  in- 
hibitory centres.  He  divided  the  par  vagum  in  a  rabbit,  employed  an 
electric  current  to  the  sever  d  nerves  of  sufficient  strength  to  bring  the 
pulse-rate  to  normal,  and  found  that  the  amyl  salt  was  powerless  to  affect 
the  rapidity  of  the  cardiac  action.  CerUin  experiments  performed  by 
Mayer  and  Friedrich  *'  confirm  that  of  Filehne,  It  is  known  that  sudden 
asphyxia  slows  the  pulse  by  exciting  the  inhibitory  centre,  Mayer  and 
Friedrich  found  that  this  action  is  prevented  by  the  inhalation  of  the 
amyl  salt.  Then,  again,  they  found  that  when  by  compression  of  the 
arteries  the  blood  was  prevented  from  going  to  the  head,  the  nitrite  did  not 
increase  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  also  determined  that  the  reflex 
inhibitory  slowing  of  the  heart  by  irritation  of  a  sensitive  nerve  is  pre- 
vented by  amyl  nitrite.  Further,  in  dogs  with  a  powerful  cardiac  inhibi- 
tory apparatus  the  primary  influence  of  the  nitrite  is  more  marked  than  it 
is  in  rabbits,  whose  pneumogastrics  are  very  feeble.  The  sudden,  thump- 
ing action  of  the  heart  which  is  so  prominent  in  man  when  the  nitrite  is 
inhaled  is  therefore  probably,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  depression  of  the 
inhibitory  apparatus.  There  is,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  Rci chert," 
some  reason  lor  believing  that  in  small  doses  the  nitrite  acts  primarily  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  heart.  Lauder  Brunton  long  ago  discovered  that  if  the 
aorta  be  compressed  so  as  to  eliminate  in  great  part  the  influence  of  the 
vaso-raotor  system,  the  nitrite  causes  a  primary  rise  in  the  arterial  press- 
ure J  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  an  excessive  heart-action  to  be  more 
than  neutralized,  so  far  as  the  arterial  pressure  is  concerned,  by  a  vaso- 
motor depression,  so  that  the  immediate  fall  of  pressure  caused  in  the 
normal  animal  by  the  nitrite  is  not  proof  that  the  heart  may  not  be  stimu- 
lated. In  G,  A.  Atkinson's  experiments,  i  part  of  the  nitrite  in  20,000 
produced  a  slight  increase  in  the  working  power  of  the  cut-out  frogs 
heart  (Willianis*s  apparatus)  ;  1  in  10,000  caused  a  rise  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  followed  by  a  fall ;  smaller  and  larger  amounts  than  these  had 
either  no  effect  or  lessened  the  heart*s  action,*  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
our  present  physiological  evidence  justifies  the  belief  that  very  small  quan- 
tities of  amyl  nitrite  primarily  stimulate  the  heart,  although  it  is  demon- 
strated that  in  moderate  or  large  amounts  the  drug  respectively  depresses 
or  paralyzes  the  heart-muscle. 

Urine. — F.  A.  fioffmann  "  found  that  in  the  rabbit  a  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  0,111  to  0,113  gramme  of  the  drug  is  enough  to  cause  dia- 

■  There  is,  however,  still  much  uncertamty  about  the  matter.  D,  J>  Leech  affirms 
that  X  in  10,000  always  quicketis  and  weakens  the  beat  of  the  i^lated  frog's  heart  in  a 
Roy  apparatus.  In  a  single  experiment  made  with  amyl  nitrite  on  the  isolated  niam- 
matian  heart,  Bock  '*  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amyl  nitrite  has  no  effect  upon  the 
iieart  itself,  The  experiment^  however,  does  nol  seem  to  us  sufficient,  and  the  meihod 
employed  Is  open  to  very  grave  objection. 
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betes.  If  twice  this  amount  of  the  amyl  salt  is  used,  the  sugar  becomes 
very  abundant  in  the  urine,  and  continues  to  be  present  for  from  twelve 
to  thirty  hours.  Consentaneously  with  the  dimination  of  sugar  there  is  a 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  urtne.  The  occurrence  of  glycosuria 
in  man  has  not  been  recorded  ;  it  is  produced  by  toxic  doses  only,  if  at  all. 

Temperature, — Amyl  nitrite,  in  whatever  way  exhibited,  if  given  in 
sufficient  amount,  reduces  most  remarkably  animal  temperature.  We  have 
seen  a  pigeon  perfectly  conscious  although  its  temperature  had  been 
brought  doivn  by  this  agent  some  13'^  F.  This  influence  is  as  marked 
in  fever  as  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  animal,  and  is  independent  of 
the  nerve-centres,  occurring  after  section  of  the  cord,  and  even  after 
death  in  those  cases  in  which  post-mortem  rise  or  continuance  of  high 
temperature  normally  takes  place.  We  have  also  experimentally  deter- 
mined that  it  is  associated  with  diminished  excretion  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  must  therefore  be  due  to  a  direct  arrest  or  check  of  tissue -changes  or 
oxidation  within,  or  without,  the  blood.  The  mouth-temperature  in  man 
is  certainly  sometimes  elevated  by  the  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite,  but 
the  rise  is  a  very  temporary  one.  W.  A.  Manassein  and  N.  Sassezki  ^* 
found,  in  a  number  of  studies  upon  normal  and  fevered  men,  that  while 
the  peripheral  temperature  was  at  first  increased  the  rectal  temperature 
was  always  reduced,  and  after  a  time  the  surface  of  the  body  grew 
cooler.  The  maximum  reduction  was  reached  in  one  to  one  and  a  half 
hours,  and  in  a  case  of  fever  amounted  to  3^  C 

The  vapors  of  the  nitrite  have  a  very  marked  influence  over  oxida- 
tion outside  of  the  body,  as  is  shown  by  many  facts,  of  which  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  cite  the  extinguishment  of  glowing  phosphorus  by  a 
few  drops  of  the  amyl  salt  dif!used  through  the  jar.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  within  the  economy  the  same  thing  occurs.  If,  however,  the  arr^t 
of  oxidation  were  complete,  instant  death  from  suffocation  would  result 
The  true  explanation  of  the  symptoms  evidently  lies  in  diminution,  not 
destruction,  of  oxidation. 

When  an  animal  inhales  amyl  nitrite,  the  arterial  and  venous  blood 
soon  become  of  a  nearly  uniform  hue,  which  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  normal  venous  blood,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  it,  having  a  chocolate 
tint.  Moreover,  this  chocolate-colored  blood  does  not  assume  the  arterial 
hue  when  shaken  with  the  air. 

The  appearance  of  the  chocolate  color  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  for* 
mation  out  of  the  haemoglobin  of  a  new  substance  which  Gamgee "  be- 
lieved to  be  a  nitrite-oxyhcPmoglobin,  but  which  has  been  considered  by 
most  observers,  on  account  of  similarity  of  spectrum,  to  be  the  methsemo- 
globin  of  Hoppe-Seyler,"  Haldane,  Makgill,  and  Mavrogordato  "  assert^ 
however,  that  the  spectra  are  not  absolutely  identical,  and  that  the  new 
compound  is  really  a  mixture  of  nitric- ox ide-hsemoglobin  and  haemoglobin. 

The  action  of  the  nitrites  upon  the  red  blood-corpuscles  immediately 
suggests  that  they  affect  the  animal  economy  by  overpowering  the  haemo- 
globin of  the  blood  and  putting  an  end  to  oxidation.     That  they  have 
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an  influence  upon  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the  blood,  and  that  this 
infiuence  counts  for  much  in  their  action,  seems  certain.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  almost  equally  certain  that  the  nitrites  in  therapeutic  doses 
do  not  arrest,  but  only  check  oxidation,  and  that  their  influence  upon 
the  nervous  system  and  circulation  is  independent  of  their  haemic  action. 

Gamgec  showed  conchisively  that  the  new  compound  in  the  blood  yields 
oxygen  to  a  reducing  agent,  and  that  when  nitrite  blood  is  brought  into  contact 
with  prepared  guaiacum- paper  it  stiH  oxidizes  it,  though  not  so  actively  as  normal ; 
so  that  evidently  the  blood-corpuscles  retain  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  llieir  power 
of  yielding  ozone  to  bodies  desiring  It,  and  are  capable  of  exerting  at  least  thb  por- 
tion of  their  respiratory  function  :  further,  when  this  OKone  is  given  up  and  the 
05(y haemoglobin  changed  into  h^moglobiOj  so  far  as  our  present  knowtedge  goes, 
the  hiemoglobin  must  absorb  more  oxygen  before  tt  can  unite  with  the  nitrite. 
Evidently,  then,  absorption  of  oxygen  must  take  place  ;  evidently  the  blood-cor* 
puscles  must  perform  their  respiratory  function  ;  but  evidently  also  they  are  greatly 
crippled  and  impaired  in  the  rapiditj-^  and  ease  of  its  performance. 

Haldane,  Makgill,  and  Mavrogordato  found  that  when  an  animal  is  placed  in 
oxygen  gas,  under  a  pressure  sufficiently  high  to  so  saturate  the  serum  of  the  blood 
with  oxygen  that  it  (the  serum)  was  able  to  maintain  life,  ordinarily  fatal  doses  of 
the  nitrites  failed  to  kill,  although  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the  nitrite  death 
could  be  produced  ;  evidence  that  the  influence  of  the  nitrites  upon  oxidation  is  an 
important  but  not  a  sole  factor  in  their  toxic  influence.  Further,  Gamgee  showed 
that  potassium  and  other  nitrates  act  upon  the  blood  as  do  the  nitrites,  yet  the 
symptoms  caused  by  them  are  very  different  from  those  produced  by  the  nitrites. 
It  is  also  sure  that  various  drugs  in  toxic  doses  check  oxidation,  but  do  not  cause 
the  same  sjinptoms  as  are  produced  by  the  nitrites  ;  finally,  when  arrest  of  oxidation 
in  the  body  is  caused  by  substituting  oxygen  by  an  inert  gas,  such  as  nitrogen,  the 
sjTuptoms  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  nitrite-poisonings  the  brain  and  con- 
sciousness being  always  affected  before  the  spinal  centres,  whereas  under  the  influ- 
ence of  amy  I  nitrite  the  contrary  occurs. 

In  sufficient  dose  amyl  nitrite  is  poisonous  to  the  white  corpuscles  ; 
Atkinson  has  found  that  i  in  1000  kills  the  corpuscles  in  from  flfteen  to 
twenty  minutes. 

SUMMAHY.— The  dominant  physlolOffioal  action  of  amy!  nitrite  la 
upon  tlie  spinal  cord  and  tho  circulation.  Under  Its  influence  arterial 
preasuro  falls  ftona  paralysis  of  the  blood-voesele,  chiefly  due  to 
a  direct  action  upon  the  muscles  in  their  walla.  At  the  same  time 
the  vagi-centres  are  paralyzed  and  the  heart  Is  stimulated  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  number  and  force  of  its  oontractioiia  being  in- 
creased^ thie  period  of  stimulation  after  moderate  doses  gradually 
flubeldinff  Into  the  normal  state,  but  after  to^o  doses  passing  into 
otie  of  cardiac  paralysis,  with  a  final  arrest  In  diastole^  which  is  due 
to  a  direct  action  upon  the  heart-muscle  or  contained  ganglia.  Paral- 
yse of  motion  and  loss  of  reflex  activity,  prominent  phenomena  of 
advanced  poisoning,  are  due  to  a  direct  action  upon  the  motor  side  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Death  reaiilts  finally  ft*oni  paralysis  of  the  respiratoiy 
centres.  By  a  direct  action  upon  the  red  blood- corpuscles  the  hfiemo- 
globto  is  converted  into  a  new  compound,  probably  methaamoglobin. 
The  fall  of  the  bodily  temperature  ia  probably  the  result  of  lessened 
oxidation.  Locally  applied  In  concentrated  form,  amyl  nitrite  paral- 
7«6s  aU  higher  tissues, 
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Therapeutics. — Amy!  nitrite  is  employed  to  meet  indications  which 
are  very  closely  In  accord  with  its  known  physiological  action.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  its  influence  is  all  over  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  after  its  ingestion,  and  it  is  therefore  a  remedy  useful 
only  in  cases  of  crises  or  fugacious  conditions.  It  may  be  employed  b 
all  cases  in  which  it  is  desired  to  dilate  the  capillaries.  During  the  algid 
stage  of  an  ordinar>^  iniermitieni  fever  it  will  put  an  end  immediately  to 
the  chill,  but  does  not  afiect  the  development  of  the  hot  stage.  It  might 
possibly  be  of  service  in  the  algid  stage  cA  2,  pernicious  malarial  fever. 

Led  by  the  evidences  of  arterial  spasm  in  the  sphygmographic  tracings 
in  a  case  of  angina  pectoris^  Lauder  Brunton  in  1867  suggested  its  use  in 
that  disease.  As  the  pathology  of  these  cases  of  heart-pang  is  not  defi- 
nitely made  out^  it  seems  useless  to  speculate  how  the  nitrite  acts  in 
many  cases  ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  value  in  relieving 
almost  instantly  agony  which  has  resisted  all  other  treatment.  This  ap- 
pears also  true  whether  valvular  disease  or  merely  functional  disorder 
exists,  Foster"  has  found  the  drug  of  great  service  in  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency with  excessive  hypertrophy  and  severe  frontal  headache. 

The  violent  cardiac  action  which  is  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
the  nitrite  has  led  to  its  employment  as  a  cardiac  stimulant,  and  it  has 
been  much  commended  by  various  clinicians  in  all  forms  of  sudden  keari- 
failure^  even  when  such  failure  is  dependent  upon  fatty  degeneration  or 
other  disease  of  the  heart  itself.  The  direct  stimulant  influence,  if  it  exist 
at  all,  of  amyl  nitrite  upon  the  heart  is,  however,  of  the  briefest  duration, 
and  if  the  least  overdose  of  the  drug  be  given,  passes  into  cardiac  de- 
pression. The  zone  between  stimulation  and  depression  of  the  heart  by 
the  nitrite  is  so  narrow  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  whenever 
there  is  any  cardiac  disease,  or  whenever  the  heart  b  violently  depressed  by 
such  a  poison  as  chloroform.  Although  Rei chert  states  that  he  has  seen 
the  blood -pressure  and  pulse-wave,  which  had  been  depressed  almost  to 
zero  by  ethylene  bichloride,  gready  increased  by  amyl  nitrite,  in  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  experiments  made  by  H.  C.  Wood  with  chloroform  no  such 
effect  could  be  obtained,  and  in  recorded  cases  of  cardiac  failure  in  anaes- 
thesia the  amyl  salt  has  failed.     Its  use  should  always  be  tentative. 

Its  physiological  action  would  indicate  that  it  should  be  of  service  in 
all  cases  of  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  of  the 
muscular  system  generally.  Accordingly,  Oscar  Berger  "  and  others 
have  used  it  with  very  good  effect  in  migraine  with  capillary  contraction. 

Amyl  nitrite  is  of  very  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  spasms ; 
it  will  usually  abort  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  but  in  practice  it  will  be 
found  that  the  asthmatic  patient  becomes  so  rapidly  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  drug  as  to  make  it  of  comparatively  little  value.  In  a  fuHy 
formed  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  it  must  be  used  with  caution,  because  the  pa- 
tient's condition  will  obscure  its  early  effects  ;  but  in  the  status  epikptictts^ 
when  there  is  an  almost  indefinite  repetition  of  the  fits,  the  remedy  may 
be  of  great  use  in  stopping  the  convulsions.     When  there  is  a  notable  in- 
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terval  in  ordinary  epilepsy  between  the  aura  and  the  convulsion,  the  latter 
can  usually,  if  not  always,  be  entirely  prevented  :  the  patient  should  cany 
a  small  vial  containing  a  few  drops  of  the  drug  or  so-called  "pearls" 
(minute  flasks,  each  containing  five  minims,  which  are  to  be  broken  in  a 
handkerchief),  and  should  inhale  the  amyl  salt  so  soon  as  the  aura  is  felt 

S.  Weir  Mitchell "  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  the  nitrite  as  an  aid 
in  diagnosing  those  occasional  cases  of  nervous  disorder  in  which  petit 
mat  is  simulated  by  attacks  really  due  to  passing  congestion  of  the  nerve- 
centres.  He  asserts  that  in  these  cases  amyl  nitrite  instead  of  arresting 
the  paroxysm  increases  its  severity. 

In  nervous  spasmodic  dysmeiwrrkma^  it  b  stated  by  various  authorities 
that  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite  will  sometimes  bring  immediate  relief,  two 
to  six  drops  being  given  when  the  pain  comes  on,  and  repeated  pro  re 
nata.  As  was  first  pointed  out  by  William  F.  Jenks^**  the  nitrite  is  most 
cfiective  in  Arresiing  puerperat  convuistons^  but  if  the  convulsions  occur 
shortly  after  parturition  the  use  of  the  nitrite  is  attended  by  the  greatest 
danger  of  producing  uterine  relaxation  and  serious  or  even  fatal  post- 
partum hemorrhage. 

Amyl  nitrite  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  ietamts  and 
of  stryehmne-paismiing.  In  the  experiments  of  St.  Clair  Gray,*'  which 
have  been  substantially  confirmed  by  Hobart  A.  Hare,"  although  one- 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  death 
in  an  immediate  convulsion  in  the  rabbit,  no  decided  symptoms  whatever 
were  induced  in  two  rabbits  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  into  each  of 
half  a  grain  of  strychnine  with  ten  drops  of  the  nitrite.  During  a  par- 
oxysm of  cramp  asphyxia  from  strychnine,  the  poison  of  tetanus,  or  other 
similarly  acting  causCj  the  nitrite  should  be  given  hypodermically,  the 
lack  of  respiratory  movement  interfering  with  its  absorption  through  the 
lungs. 

ToxrcoLOGV.— We  know  of  no  deaths  recorded  from  amyl  nitrite, 
though  very  alarming  symptoms  have  resulted  in  various  cases.  Ten 
minims  of  a  ten  per  cent  solution,  hypodermically  injected,  are  said  to 
have  been  followed  by  two  successive  furious  epileptic  convulsions,  each 
preceded  by  arrest  o!  respij^tion  and  of  the  heart's  action,  to  which 
arr^t  they  were  probably  due.*  Three  drachms  caused  no  other  symp- 
toms than  violent  vomiting.  One  drachm  occasioned  great  weakness,  cya- 
nosis, and  very  feeble,  slow,  intermittent  pulse.  Two  drachms  caused 
vomiting  within  five  minutes,  great  weakness  of  the  pulse,  slow  respiration, 
temperature  below  95**  F.,  semi-coma,  with  haemoglobin,  but  no  sugar 
or  blood -corpuscles,  in  the  urine  for  twelve  hours  after  the  poisoning. 

The  best  treatment  for  the  poisoning  would  consbt  in  favoring  vomit- 
ing  by  apomorphine  or  other  agents,  and  the  use  of  artificial  respiration 
and  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  and  digitalis.      That  there  is 


•Strahan  {Joum,  Afeni.  Sci.,  xxx.  753),  J>  Roesen  {Ceniralb.f,  Klin.  Med.,  li 
George  E,  Sli<Msmaker  {Med.  News^  1895,  i.),  and  Slansfield  {BrU.  Med.  Joum.). 
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between  the  latter  drug  and  a  nitrite,  so  far  as  the  circulation  is  con* 
cerned,  direct  antagonism  has  been  shown  by  C.  R,  Marshall,"  who 
found  that,  in  accordance  with  the  doses  used,  the  vaso- dilator  influence 
of  the  nitrite  would  put  an  end  to  the  high  pressure  caused  by  digitalis,  or 
that  digitalis  would  elevate  the  lower  blood-pressure  of  the  nitrites,  or  that 
the  two  drugs  would  just  counteract  each  other^  and  that  digital  in  would 
overcome  the  diastolic  cardiac  arrest  produced  by  the  nitrite,  or  the 
nitrite,  if  in  excess,  would  overcome  the  systolic  arrest  of  the  frog's 
heart  produced  by  digitalin. 

Administration. — As  already  stated,  the  method  of  administration 
usually  employed  hitherto  b  inhalation,  from  one  to  three  or  five  drops 
being  placed  on  a  handkerchief  and  held  near  the  mouth  or  nose,  the 
handkerchief  being  removed  so  soon  as  a  sense  of  fulness  of  the  head 
is  experienced.  We  have  given  it  by  the  mouth,  dropped  upon  a  lump 
of  sugar  and  taken  instantly  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drops.  There  is 
not  at  present  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  drug  which  it  is  safe  to  give.  In  a  case  of  cholera, 
D,  B.  Smith  *^  exhibited  hypodermically  two  drachms  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  and  thirty -six  minutes  without  inducing  any  serious  symptoms,  and 
a  dose  of  a  dessertspoonful  has  been  recovered  from,**  emetics  being 
given.  Used  with  care,  the  nitrite,  although  a  very  rapidly  acting  and 
powerful  agent,  seems  to  be  safe,  since  we  have  never  seen  either  in  man 
or  in  the  lower  animals  any  sudden  or  unexpected  action, — any  influence 
out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  given.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  symptoms  generally  increase  in  intensity  for  a  minute  or  two  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  drug  from  inhalation. 

Ethyl  Nitrite. — It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  all  of  the  nitrites  de- 
pend for  their  physiological  activity  on  their  acid- radical,  and  that  most 
of  them  have  similar  physiological  properties.  This  has  been  shown  to 
be  true  of  ethyl  nitrite  {Richardson^  and  Leech*).  Leech  asserts  that 
the  ethyl  nitrite  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  amyl  salt  of  greater  per- 
manency of  action,  the  effect  of  the  single  dose  lasting  from  a  half  to  two 
hours.  He  highly  commends  in  asthmatic  bronchitis  a  solution,  which 
he  states  to  be  stable,  composed  of  three  parts  of  ethyl  nitrite,  five  of 
glycerin,  and  ninety -two  of  absolute  alcohol  ;  dose,  thirty  to  ninety 
minims  (2^  C.c. ). 

Sodium  Nitris.  U.  S — It  has  been  demonstrated  by  E.  T.  Reichert  * 
that  the  general  physiological  action  of  sodium  and  of  potassium  nitrite 
is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  amyl  nitrite,  except  in  being  much  less 
rapid  and  more  permanent.  (See  also  G.  A.  Atkinson.')  Doses  of 
six  to  ten  grains  in  man  sufficed  to  raise  the  pulse  to  no  or  120,  with 
flushing  of  the  face  and  intra  cranial  throbbing  ;  the  symptoms  usually 
began  in  twenty  minutes  and  lasted  several  hours,  and  were  in  no  case 
disagreeably  severe.     Eructations  of  a  phosphorus-like  taste  were  nearly 
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Always  present.  Ten  to  fifteen  grains  have  produced  complete  muscular 
relaxation^  livid  lipSj  headache,  etc*,  lasting  three  hours.  Twenty  grains 
of  the  commercial  sodium  nitrite  have  been  given  without  serious  elTect, 
but  of  a  pure  article,  eiiher  of  the  sodium  or  the  potassium  nitrite,  the 
dose  is  three  grains  (o,  2  Gm.  ) ;  five  grains  have  produced  serious  symp- 
toms.*    The  dose  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  cautiously. 


Spiritus  GlyCEIlvlis  NlTRATls.  U.  S.  — Spirit  of  Glonoin,  a  one  per 
cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  glottoin  trinitrate  or  mtrogiyct^rin,  is  a  clear, 
colorless  liquid,  having  the  odor  and  taste  of  alcohol.  As  very  minute 
quantities  are  capable  of  producing  violent  symptoms,  great  care  shouM 
be  exercised  in  tasting  it  or  in  applying  it  to  the  skin.  Moreover,  W  any 
considerable  quantity  of  it  be  spiJled,  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  a  dangerous  explosion.  Full  therapeutic  doses 
of  the  spirit  of  glonoin  cause  in  man  giddiness,  constriction,  or  other 
abnormal  sensations  in  the  head,  often  amounting  to  severe  headache, 
choking  in  the  throat,  sometimes  nausea,  and  rapid  cardiac  action,  with 
lessened  arterial  pressure.  After  toxic  doses  there  is  great  failure  of  the 
heart's  action.  A  single  drop  is  said  to  have  caused  insensibility,  and 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Field,*  who  took  two  drops,  loss  of  consciousness  and 
of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  complete,  J.  Noer  *  attributed  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  in  a  woman  to  the  use  of  ten- drop  doses  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitroglycerin.  The  pulse  was  slow,  intermittent,  and  very 
irregular,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  urine  scanty  and  containing  considerable 
pigment.  There  were  also  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  intense  head- 
ache, sense  of  constriction  around  the  forehead,  and  great  weakness  of 
the  muscles.  Lauder  Brunton  and  Tait  *  have  found  that  upon  blood- 
coloration,  arterial  pressure,  nerve-centres,  and  muscles  nitroglycerin  acts 
very  much  as  does  amyl  nitrite.  This  similarity  of  action  between  nitro- 
glycerin and  the  nitrites  has  been  confirmed  by  Murrell  and  Matthew 
Hay,*  also  by  A.  Henocque/  and  is  remarkable,  as  nitroglycerin  may 
be  regarded  as  glyceryl  nitrate.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Hay, 
that  during  its  alkaline  decomposition  it  yields  nascent  nitrous  acid,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  this  acid  is  developed  in  the  blood  and 
acts  upon  the  system.  Amblyopia  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  nitroglycerin  (Hogg'). 

The  effect  of  nitroglycerin  is  certainly  more  prolonged  than  is  that  of 
amyl  nitrite.  The  statement  of  Korczynski,*  that  the  maximum  effect  of 
a  dose  in  man  is  reached  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  whilst  the  influ- 
ence is  dispersed  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  is  as  accurate  as  can  be 
made.  Nitroglycerin  has  come  Into  great  favor  for  all  conditions  in 
which  amyl  nitrite  has  been  employed.  In  angina  pectoris,  in  cardiac 
failure^  in  asthma y  in  urcFmia,  and  In  puerperal  eclampsia  it  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  amyl  nitrite  with  advantage  whenever  any  persistency  of  action 
is  desired.  It  is  also  very  largely  used  in  cases  of  habitual  high  arterial 
pressure^  especially  in  arterial  fibrosis  in  which  the  increased  peripheral 
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resistance  is  developing  or  has  produced  increased  cardiac  power.  Even 
its  action  is,  however,  too  fugacious  to  be  of  much  service  in  these  cases, 
and  it  should  be  administered  every  hour  when  a  decisive  effect  is  wanted. 
In  some  cases  of  acuie  apoplexy  with  high  arterial  pressure  it  might  be  of 
great  service.     The  dose  is  one  to  two  minims  {0,06-0. 12  C*c, ). 


Eryihroi  Teirattitrafe, — ^A  crystalline  solid  which,  when  pure,  is  colorless,  but 
which  is  prone  to  decomposition  and  to  become  yellow.  It  is  a  violent  explosive 
whose  trituration  has  caused  death.  It  is  slightty  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in 
alcohol.  Its  physiological  action  appears  to  be  entirely  parallel  to  that  of  glonoin, 
excepting  in  that  its  influence  is  less  powerful  and  is  much  more  prolonged.  In  man 
its  effects  axe  said  not  to  be  apparent  in  less  than  half  an  hour  and  to  last  for  more 
than  an  hour.  It  has  been  especially  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  angina 
pe€ioris.  As  its  alcoholic  solution  is  explosive,  it  should  always  be  used  in  tablets, 
whose  preparation  requires  great  care.  Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  grain  (0.03- 
o>o€4  Gm.}. 

LOBEOA.     U.S. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  the  indigenous  herb  Lobelia  inflata.  The 
dried  plant  has  a  slight  irritating  odor  and  a  taste  at  first  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, afterwards  burning,  acrid,  and  attended  by  a  flow  of  saliva. 
Proctor  discovered  the  alkaloid  loMine,  which  was  long  believed  to  be' 
liquid,  until  ].  U.  and  G.  G.  Lloyd  obtained  it  in  broad,  colorless,  odor- 
less, and  tasteless  crystals.* 

Physiological  Action. ^ — The  symptoms  produced  by  large  doses 
of  lobelia  in  man  are  nausea,  soon  followed  by  violent  vomiting,  accom- 
panied by  intense  prostration,  as  is  shown  by  feeble  pulse,  cold  sweats, 
pale  skin,  and  great  muscular  relaxation.  Purging  may  or  may  not 
occur.  Numerous  cases  ol  fatal  poisoning  by  it  have  been  recorded. 
The  symptoms  are  those  above  mentioned,  intensified  j  in  some  cases 
vomiting  does  not  occur,  and  it  is  especially  under  these  circumstances 
that  fatal  effects  have  been  noted.  Burning  in  the  fauces  and  oesophagus, 
and  epigastric  distress,  in  addition  to  the  intense  prostration,  bordering 
upon  collapse  and  finally  merging  into  complete  collapse »  with  coma» 
stupor,  muscular  tremblings,  and  in  some  cases  convulsions,  precede  the 
fatal  termination. 

In  mammals  the  symptoms  produced  by  lobelia  are  :  slowing  and  irregularity 
of  the  respiration  ;  progressive  failure  of  the  muscular  power  ;  violent  vomiting  in 
^ose  animals  which  havt  the  power  of  vomiting  \  dilated,  fixed  pupil ;  convulsive 
seizures  ;  fall  of  the  bodily  temperature,  and  death  from  asphyxia,  the  heart  con- 
tinuing to  beat  after  the  failure  of  respiration,  the  dominant  physiological  action  of 
the  drug  being  its  influence  upon  the  respiratory  centres.  When  given  to  the  frog, 
lobeJine  produced  failure  of  voluntary*  movement,  with  distinct  loss  of  ooofdinatton 
and  disturbances  of  respiration.  Unless  tlie  dose  has  been  too  large»  there  is  pri- 
mary increase  of  the  reflex  activity,  which,  however^  sinks  below  the  normal  until 
it  ts  lost 

•  Tb^  Mfssrs.  Lloyd  also  assert  that  there  is  a  second  alkaloid  in  lobelia,  but  the 
researches  of  Dreser^  rendt-t  it  probable  that  this  second  alkaloid  is  a  derivative  from 
lobcUne. 
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All  experimenters  seem  to  be  in  accord  in  concluding  that  the  final 
paralysis  caused  by  lobelia  is  due  to  a  direct  paralysing  action  upon  the 
motor  nei'^es.  Berstein  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spinal  cord 
of  the  frog  is  usually  supplied  with  blood  from  the  anterior  spinal  artery, 
and  that  by  thorough  and  complete  section  of  the  cord  the  lower  segment 
is  cut  off  from  the  general  circulation.  Experimenting  in  accordance 
with  this,  Dreser  ^  found  that  the  increased  reflex  activity  produced  by 
lobelia  was  confined  to  the  anterior  section  of  the  cord  and  tributary 
muscles,  and  concludes  that  lobeline  is  a  direct  spinal  stimulant. 

Respiration. — The  researches  of  Dreser  seem  to  show  that  both  the 
respiratory  centre  and  the  vomiting  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  are 
primarily  excited  by  lobeline  ;  hence  the  vomiting,  and  hence^  also,  the 
increase  not  only  in  the  rate  of  the  respiration,  but  in  the  amount  of  air 
taken  in  and  out  from  the  lungs,  as  observed  by  Dreser.  This  condition 
of  excitement  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratioUj  which  after  very 
large  doses  may  come  on  abruptly,  even  within  two  or  three  minutes  after 
the  injection  of  the  poison.  According  to  Dreser,  the  paralysis  of  the 
motor  nerves,  noted  in  the  frog,  is  of  little  importance  in  the  mammal, 
the  respiratory  centre  being  so  susceptible  to  the  drug  that  it  is  paralyzed 
before  the  nerves.  Dreser  also  found  that  there  is  a  peripheral  palsy  of 
those  vagus  filaments  which  have  influence  upon  the  bronchial  muscles, 

Circniati&n. — According  toOtt*  and  Af anas ieff/  lobelia  produces  a 
rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which  in  Ott's  experiments  was  not  prevented 
by  previous  high-up  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  must,  therefore^  be 
due  to  an  action  either  of  the  heart  or  of  the  muscles  in  the  arterial  walls. 
Because  he  found  that  no  rise  of  pressure  is  produced  by  lobelia  in  the 
nicotinized  rabbit,  Ott  concludes  that  the  alkaloid  is  a  stimulant  to  the 
arterial  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  experiments  of  Afanasieff, 
lobeline  caused  in  the  frog's  heart  a  period  of  increased  work,  followed, 
if  the  dose  were  large  enough ^  by  loss  of  power  ending  in  diastolic  arrest 
In  the  later  stages  of  lobeline-poisoning  the  arterial  pressure  falls  progres- 
sively, so  that  it  is  probable  that  lobelia  first  stimulates  and  afterwards 
paralyzes  both  the  heart  and  the  arteries.  A  very  important  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  the  action  of  lobelia  upon  the  circulation  is  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  its  influence  upon  the  nerve-centres,  especially  upon  respiration, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  no  value  to  the  therapeutist. 

Toxicology. — The  symptoms  of  lobelia- poisoning  have  been  suffi- 
ciently described.  The  treatment  should  consist  in  washing  out  the 
stomach  with  plenteous  draughts  of  a  warm  solution  of  tannic  acid,  in 
the  free  exhibition  of  opium,  alcohol,  ammonia,  strychnine,  and  digitalis, 
and  in  the  use  of  external  stimulation  by  dry  heat,  frictions,  mustard,  etc. , 
precisely  as  in  poisoning  from  veratrum  viride, 

TheraPEUtics,^ — The  former  use  of  lobelia  as  an  emetic j  and  for  the 
purpose  of  relaxing  spasm  in  various  diseases,  has  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  more  effective  and  less  dangerous  remedies.  Lobelia  remains, 
however,  a  valuable  dru^  in  the  treatment  of  asthma^  or  acute  bronchitis 
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with  bronchial  spasm,  in  which  It  may  be  given  in  small  repeated  doses  at 
long  intervals^  or  in  severe  attacks  every  [ew  minutes  until  nausea  is 
induced  An  infusion  (one  ounce  to  a  pint)  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended as  a  local  application  in  the  eczema  produced  by  the  Rhus  hxiA 
c&dendron^  or  '  ^ poucn-vine, ' '  The  dose  of  the  tincture  (Tinctura  Lobe- 
LIjE — ^ten  per  cent,  U.  S.).  ^^  ^n  expectorant,  is  twenty  to  forty  minims, 
(o<6-i.2  Cc)  ;  in  the  paroxysm  of  asthma^  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm 
(2-4  C-c.)  every  half-hour  until  nausea  is  induced-  That  of  the  fluid 
extract  (Fluidextractum  LobelijC,  U.  S.)  is,  as  an  expectorant, 
one  to  five  minims.  According  to  S,  Nunes,*  from  five  to  forty  cend* 
grammes  of  lobeline  may  be  given  a  day,  but  in  any  case  the  first  dose 
should  not  exceed  one-fortieth  of  a  grain,  to  be  increased ^r^?  re  naia. 


GELSEMtUM.     U.  S. 

The  root  of  Gelsemium  sempervirens,  ^^  yellow  or  Carolina  jessamine^ 
a  beautiful  climbing  plant  of  the  Atlantic  Southern  United  States,  distin- 
guished by  its  large,  axillary,  very  fragrant,  clustered  blossoms  and 
perennial  dark  green  leaves.  The  very  light,  fibrous,  dirty  yellowish 
root  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  contains  an  alkaloid,  Gelsemine^  in  combi- 
nation with  Geisemi7iic  Acid,  both  discovered  by  Worm  ley. 

Physiological  Action. — Absorptmi. — The  alkaloid  gelsemium  is 
rapidly  absorbed  and  is  eliminated  unchanged  by  the  kidneys. 

General  Actimt, —Th^r^  is  a  wide  range  of  susceptibility  in  man  to  the 
influence  of  gelsemium,  some  individuals  being  profoundly  influenced  by 
a  dose  which  has  no  perceptible  effect  upon  another  person.  After  the 
smallest  active  dose  (five  to  fifteen  minims  of  the  fluid  extract),  the  only 
symptom  is  languor  ;  with  it  may  be  a  little  lowering  of  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  When  a  somewhat  larger  amount  is  ingested,  to 
the  languor  are  added  di^^i^ess  and  disturbance  of  vision,  with,  in  some 
caseSf  a  pain  over  the  brows.  Ringer  and  MurreU '  state  that  the  pupil 
is  contracted,  but  this  is  probably  an  inconstant  result.  After  toxic  doses 
of  the  poison  the  muscular  weakness  is  extreme,  and  in  several  cases  *  the 
flexors  of  the  arms  have  been  especially  affected.  The  disturbance  of 
sight  is  now  very  marked  ;  double  vision,  or  partial  or  even  complete 
blindness,  may  exist  \  the  pupil  is  widely  dOated  and  immovable  ;  the 
external  rectus  muscle  is  weakened,  sometimes  sufficiently  to  produce  a 
marked  internal  squint ;  the  eyelid  droops,  and  is  raised  with  difficulty 
or  falls  in  paralytic  ptosis.  If  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  at  all,  the  gait 
is  staggering  ;  the  jaw  drops,  articulation  fails  ;  the  general  sensibility  is 
much  impaired  ;  the  respiration  slow  and  labored  ;  the  pulse  feeble  and 
thready  ;  the  skin  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat  ;  the  bodily  temperature  greatly 
lowered.  Sometimes  drowsiness  is  felt  after  moderate  doses  of  the  poi- 
son, but  consciousness  may  be  preserved  in  the  midst  of  very  severe 
symptoms,  although  in  all  the  fatal  cases  whose  record  we  have  met 
with  it  has  been  lost  before  death.     The  drug  acts  very  promptly,  symp* 
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toiTis  usually  appearing  in  about  twenty  minutes  after  its  ingestion^  and 
beginning  to  sub5[de  in  two  or  three  hours, 

Gelsemium  produces  in  the  lower  animals  symptoms  similar  to  those 
which  it  causes  in  man^  with  the  exception  that  convulsions  are  very 
generally  developed. 

The  convulsions  are  not  always  present,  but  they  have  been  observed  in  the 
frog,  pigeon,  cat,  rabbit,  and  dog.  The  loss  of  voluntary  power  precedes  the  con- 
\-ulsjons,  and  in  the  carehj]  experiments  of  Ringer  and  Murrell  upon  frogs  it  was 
found  that  the  cord  was  rapidly  exhausted  by  repeated  irritations,  so  that  convul- 
sions could  not  at  once  be  induced,  Barthotow  slates  tliat  in  the  rabbity  cat,  and 
pigeon  the  convulsive  movements  are  backward,  soinetimes  amounting  to  complete 
somersaults. 

Nen^ous  and  Muscular  Systems , — Cerebrum, — The  retention  of  con* 
sciousness  until  very  late  in  the  poisoning,  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower 
animals,  shows  that  the  drug  has  very  little  power  over  the  higher  cerebrum, 
although  the  drowsiness  and  the  final  loss  of  consciousness  prove  that  it  is 
not  entirely  devoid  of  such  influence.  The  convulsions  are  not  cerebral, 
as  is  proved  by  their  occurrence  in  the  pithed  frog  (Ringer  and  Murrell), 
and  below  the  point  of  section  in  mammals  with  divided  spinal  cord 
(Taylor'), 

Both  the  convulsions  and  the  paralysis  in  poisoning  by  gelsemine  are 
spinal.  Their  development  is  not  affected  by  tying  an  artery  before  poi- 
soningj  so  as  to  protect  a  limb  (Barthoiow/  Ringer  and  Murrell*)  ;  more- 
over, the  afferent  and  motor  nerves  and  muscles  preserve  their  functional 
activity  until  death.*  The  convulsive  stage  of  gelsemine-possoning  is 
preceded  by  exaggerated  reflex  activity  (I.  Ott*),  so  that  gelsemine  ap- 
pears to  cause  spinal  motor  excitation  followed  by  spinal  motor  paralysis. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  (in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  spmal  inhittittoti,  see  page  172)  that  gelsemine  is  a  depressant  and, 
finallyj  paralyzant  to  both  the  spinal  inhibitory  ganglia-cells  and  to  the  spinal  motor 
nerve-cells,  but  attacks  primarily  inhibition  ;  so  that  in  the  first  stage  of  its  poison- 
ing excessive  motor  acdvity  results  from  the  paralysis  of  spinal  inhibition,  whilst  in 
the  final  stage  there  is  a  true  motor  paralysis  due  to  a  direct  paralysb  of  tlie  motor 
nerve^ells.  Ringer  and  Murrell,  however,  conceive  that  tliere  are  in  gelsemium 
two  active,  antagonistic  substances,  one  a  tetanizant,t  die  other  a  paralyzant ;  but 
in  their  own  experiments,  and  in  those  of  Oti,  gelsemine  believed  to  be  pure 
produced  convulsions.  Ott,  however,  found  gel  semi  c  acid  so  much  more  pow- 
erful in  its  convulsive  action  than  the  alkaloid  as  to  suggest  the  correctness  of 
Ringer  and  Murrell' s  hypothesis. 


*  Ott,  Barlholow,  Ringer  and  Mutrei.  {For  details,  gee  eighth  edition  of  this 
U-eatiBe.) 

tin  confirmation  af  this,  A.  R,  Ctshny  {Arch,  fUr  Ejcptr.  Paihol^^  1892,  xxxi.) 
finds  that  there  are  two  bases  in  gelsfmium,  to  one  of  which  he  ^ves  the  name^r/f^ 
min,  the  other  gHs^minin.  Gelsemin,  he  finds,  produces  in  the  frog  violent  spinal  esc- 
tittmenl  with  increase  of  the  reflexes,  followed  by  paralysis  due  to  an  action  upon  the 
nerve- endings.  Gclscminin  is  the  more  active  of  the  two,  producing  a  paralysis  by  direct 
action  upon  the  spinal  centres  and  having  also  a  curare-like  paralytic  intluence  upun  the 
nerve-trunks. 
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Dr.  Bartholow  says  that  * '  it  [gdsemium]  acts  also  on  tlie  sensorjf 
portion  of  the  cord,  producing  at  last  complete  ansesthesia  ;  but  this 
effect  in  warm-blooded  animals  and  in  man  is  toxic  only,  and  follows  the 
paralysis  of  the  motor  functions. "  This  maybe  correct,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  not  been  experimentally  proved. 

Resptraiicm. — Gelsemium  usually  kiUs  by  a  paralysis  of  respiration. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Burdon  Sanderson  and  of  Ringer  and 
Munrell,  immediately  after  the  ingestion  the  extent  of  the  respiration,  but 
not  its  rate,  is  increased  ;  very  shortly »  however,  both  rate  and  depth 
enter  a  condition  of  progressive  palsy  ending  in  death.  The  respiratory 
changes  are  the  product  of  a  direct  action  upon  the  respiratory  centres, 
being  uninfluenced  by  previous  section  of  the  vagi, 

Circulaiion. — The  action  of  moderate  doses  of  gelsemium  upon  the 
circulation  is  not  pronounced,  but  the  toxic  dose  depresses  both  the  pulse- 
rate  and  the  pressure.  As  this  occurs  after  previous  section  of  all  the 
cardiac  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord  (Ott^),  it  is  probable  that  the  poison 
exerts  a  direct  influence  upon  the  heart.  How  far  or  in  what  way  it 
affects  the  arterial  system  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Eye. — Ringer  and  MurreU  affirm  that  decided  non-toxic  doses  of  the 
drug  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil.  However  this  may  be,  marked  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  is  a  very  constant  symptom  in  the  poisoning,  and  the 
local  application  of  gelsemine  to  the  eye  produces  violent  mydriasis,  with 
paralysis  of  accommodation. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  mydriasis  is  due  to  an  action  upon  the  periph- 
eral nerve-endiiig-  in  the  eye.  The  palsy  of  the  external  rectus  and  the  ptosis  indi- 
cate Uiat  such  action  is  paralytic,  so  that  it  is  a  probable  conclusion  that  peripheral 
oculo- motor  paralysis  is  the  cause  of  the  diJatation  of  the  pupil.  The  falling  of  the 
jaw  and  the  loss  of  the  power  of  articulation  indicate  that  all  the  motor  nerves  of 
the  head  are  acted  upon  by  the  poison, 

SUMMABT,— The  charaoterlstio  symptoms  of  erelflemium-poisordng 
are  pro^e«eive  muscular  weakness,  double  visioii,  dilated  pupils^  squint^ 
ptosis,  and  dropping  of  the  Jaw,  The  chief  physiological  EkctioQ  of 
the  remedy  seenoB  to  b©  depression  of  tho  motor  spmal  cord,  including 
the  respiratory  centres ;  the  depression  apparently  being  preceded  by 
a  stags  of  stimulation.  The  effect  of  the  remedy  upon  the  circulatiosi  ia 
not  pronounoed,  but  toxic  doses  depress  directly  the  heart  and  arterial 
pressure. 

Therapeutics. — Gelsemium  was  originally  employed  as  an  arterial 
sedative  and  febrifuge  in  the  7tmlariai  fevers  of  the  South,  and  subse- 
quently in  other  sthenic  fevers.  It  appears  in  some  way  to  depress  the 
bodily  temperature,  but  certainly  possesses  no  controlling  influence  ov^^ 
the  arterial  system  at  aU  comparable  to  that  of  veratrum  viride  and 
aconite.  Bartholow  commends  it  highly  in  pneuffwnta  and  pieuritis ; 
its  influence  for  good  in  these  disorders  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
chiefly  associated  with  its  power  of  lessening  the  rapidity  of  respiration 
and  increasing  the  tendency  to  perspiration.  It  does  not  appear  proba- 
ble that  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  will  counterbalance  the  dan- 
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gers  attending  its  employment  in  the  large  doses  required.  In  asiAma, 
spasnmdk  laryngUis,  whaoping-cough^  and  nervous  coitgk,  in  which  it  b 
also  recommended  by  Bartholow,  its  employment  seems  more  plausible, 
as  in  these  cases  there  b  a  distinct  spasmodic  element.  The  testimony  to 
its  value  in  cases  of  trtgemma/,  ovarian t  and  other  neuralgias  is  strong. 
How  it  does  good  in  these  disorders  Is  as  obscure  as  is  the  nature  of  the 
neuralgias,  and  in  our  hands  it  has  usually  failed.  The  marked  effect  of 
the  drug  upon  the  facial  nerves  would  appear  to  indicate  its  employment 
in  facial  neuralgias,  and  especially  in  facial  spasmodic  affections.  In 
acute  mania  the  drug  may  be  employed  in  full  doses  as  a  calmative. 

Toxicology.— I .  Ott  has  collected  six  cases  of  fatal  poisoning,  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  fluid  extract  being  the  smallest  amount  that  has 
caused  death  in  the  adult.  Wormley  believes  that  hJs  chemical  examina- 
tions have  shown  that  in  one  fatal  case  the  fluid  extract  ingested  could 
not  have  contained  more  than  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid. 

The  treatnient  of  gelsemium-poisoning  should  be  conducted  on  gen- 
eral principles.  Our  present  knowledge  does  not  indicate  that  morphine 
and  gelsemium  are  physiological  antagonists,  but  George  S,  Courtright* 
asserts  that  they  have  such  relation,  and  details  a  case  in  which  recovery 
occurred  after  the  ingestion  of  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  tinc- 
ture, one  and  one-half  grains  of  morphine  having  been  given  hypoder- 
mically  and  one  grain  by  the  mouth. 

Administration. — The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextr actum 
GelsemiIj  U.  S. )  is  five  minims  (0.3  C.c. }  every  two  hours  until  con- 
stitutional effects  are  produced  ;  of  the  tincture  (Tinctura  Gelsemii — 
ten  per  cent.,  U.  S.),  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (1-2  C.c,), 

Tabagum. —  Tobacco  is  no  longer  recognized  by  the  United  States 

Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  not  at  present  used  in  practical  medicine.  We 
shall  here  discuss  it  very  summarily,  referring  the  reader  to  the  tenth 
edition  of  this  treatise  for  an  elaborate  study  of  its  physiological  action. 
I  Tobacco  depends  for  its  activity  upon  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid, 
nicotine^  a  poison  of  such  intensity  that  it  has  caused  death  in  three 
minutes.  The  fatal  dose  of  nicotine  has  not  been  made  out.  One- thirty- 
second  of  a  grain  will  cause  serious  symptoms  ;  one-seventh  of  a  grain 
has  been  recovered  from.  The  symptoms  produced  by  tobacco  in  those 
unaccustomed  to  its  use  are  horrible  nausea  and  vomiting,  giddiness, 
intense  malaise,  with  weakness,  followed,  if  the  dose  has  been  sufficient,  by 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  purging^  free  urination,  extreme  giddiness 
passing  into  delirium,  a  rapid,  running,  and  finally  imperceptible  pulse, 
cramps  in  the  limbs,  absolute  loss  of  muscular  strength,  a  cold,  clammy 
skin,  and  finally  complete  collapse,  terminating  in  death. 

In  the  lower  animals,  especially  in  the  frog,  to  the  symptoms  com- 
'conly  seen  in  man  are  added  violent  convulsions,  which  are  of  spinal 
origin  and  are  followed  after  a  time  by  paresis,  which  is  probably  also  in 
part  of  spinal  origin,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  tobacco  b 
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a  powerful  depressant  io  (he  motor  or  efferent  nerves^  acting  primarily  upon 
their  peripheral  filaments.  The  afferent  or  sensory  nerves  are  much  less 
affected  than  the  motor,  but  are  probably  also  depressed.  The  sympa* 
thetic  ganglia  are  first  stimulated  and  then  depressed  by  nicotine.  To 
these  actions  are  probably  due  the  increase  of  saliva  and  other  secretions 
caused  by  small  doses  and  the  lessening  of  gland  activity  produced  by 
large  doses.      Upon  the  voluntary  muscles  the  drug  has  no  action. 

Upon  the  circulation  nicotine  has  a  very  distinct  influence,  producing 
first  rise  and  afterwards  fall  of  pressure.  The  rise  of  pressure  is  certainly 
in  part  due  to  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  muscles  or  ganglia,  but  prob- 
ably is  also  in  part  the  outcome  of  peripheral  contraction  of  the  vessels ; 
and  it  is  further  probable  that  the  final  paralysis  is  due  to  a  double) 
depressing  influence  upon  the  heart  and  the  arterial  walls^  although  these 
points  have  not  been  distinctly  proved. 

Upon  the  pupil  nicotine  acts  as  a  myotic,  probably  paralyzing  the 
peripheral  ends  of  the  sympathetic,  and  almost  certainly  stimulating  the 
oculo-motor  nerves. 

The  only  use  now  made  of  tobacco  in  medicine  is  in  the  preparation 
of  ointments  for  painful  kemorrh&idSy  and  in  the  form  of  a  strong  wash 
for  pruritus,  Fts  free  external  use  is  always  accompanied  by  danger, 
and  has  caused  death. 

The  dose  of  tobacco  is  five  grains  (o.  32  Gm. ),  in  infusion, 

ToxiCOLOGY."A  large  number  of  deaths  have  resulted  from  the 
medicinal  use  of  tobacco,  Husemann*  stating  that  no  less  than  ten  fatal, 
cases  have  been  caused  by  tobacco  en  em  at  a  alone.  Copland^  has  seen  j 
a  clyster  containing  half  a  drachm  produce  death.  Even  smoking  has 
caused  an  acute  fatal  poisoning.  Melsens  affirms  that  the  smoke  of  half 
an  ounce  of  strong  tobacco  contains  sufficient  nicotine  to  prove  fatal.* 
In  the  only  case  of  criminal  nicotine- poisoning  on  record,  an  unknown 
amount  of  the  alkaloid  was  forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  victim,  causing 
death  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,*  The  treatment  of  tobacco- poisoning 
consists  in  washing  out  the  stomach,  the  free  administration  of  ammonia 
and  alcohol,  the  hypodermic  use  ol  moderate  amounts  of  strychnine,  and 
the  employment  of  such  external  measures  as  dry  heat,  rubbings,  etc. 
If  these  fail,  artificial  respiration  should  be  maintained.  The  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  produces  in  some  persons  serious  nervous  disturbance, 
such  as  insomnia,  irritability,  general  feebleness  ;  the  most  characteristic 
symptom  is  a  peculiar  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  often  accompa* 
nied  by  distinct  intermissions.     Amaurosis  is  also  sometimes  present,  f 


•  For  a  number  of  cases,  see  Stillfi's  Therapeutits,  li.  374- 

t  The  diagnosis  of  tobacco  amblyopia  depends  upon  the  history  of  the  abuse  of  the 
dnig,  the  failure  to  iinprove  with  optical  therapeulscB,  and  the  presence  of  a  scotoma^  usu- 
ally oval  in  shape  and  negative  in  character,  particularly  pronounced  for  red  and  green, 
while  the  perlpherj'  f^f  the  field  of  vision  remains  unaltered.  If,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
quadrant-shaped  pntrh  of  atrophic  pallor  in  the  nerve-head,  the  diagnosis  becomes  still 
more  certain.  Atrophy  of  the  nerve  may  result,  but  in  mEiny  cases  there  is  no  structtirnl 
change,  as  the  symptoms  may  go  off  in  a  few  hours  (De  Schweinitz^s  Toxic  Amttlyofiia), 
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Jonathan  Hutchinson  *  affirms  that  he  has  seen  this  amaurosis  recovered 
from  by  the  use  of  opium  and  champagne  without  the  abandonment  of 
the  habit  of  smoking.  We  have  seen  impotence  as  the  only  distinct 
symptom  of  chronic  tobacco-poisoning, 

CONIUM.  u,s. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  only  the  full-grown  fruit,  gathered 
while  green,  of  Conium  maculatum.  The  plant  is  umbelliferous,  a  native 
of  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  The  dried  leaves  have 
a  strong  heavy  odor,  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  and  resem- 
bling somewhat  that  of  mice.  They  are  bi-  or  tripinnate,  and  very  much 
incised.  The  fruits  are  one  to  two  lines  long,  roundish-ovate,  striated, 
with  five  crenated  ribs  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  easily  separable  halves  ; 
the  odor  is  that  of  the  leaves.  The  active  principle  is  Canine ^  a  yellow- 
ish, oily,  liquid  alkaloid,  highly  volatile,  of  a  strong  odor  similar  to  that 
o(  the  urine  of  mice,  and  of  a  very  acrid  taste.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  slightly  so  in  water,  with  which  it  forms  a 
hydrate,  and  it  coagulates  albumin  ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  under- 
goes decomposition,  becoming  first  brown,  afterwards  resinous ;  heat 
i  accelerates  the  change. 

Physiological  Action. — L&m/  A^iian. ^Vpon  the  mucous  mem- 
branes conium  acts  as  an  intense  irritant.  In  a  concentrated  form  it  is 
probably  fatal  to  all  highly  organized  tissues,  Christison  having  proved 
this  to  be  true  in  regard  to  the  muscles  which  are  not  influenced  by  the 
alkaloid  taken  internally.  It  is  absorbed  with  great  rapidity,  and  escapes 
through  the  system  chiefly  if  not  solely  through  the  kidneys.  Zaleski 
and  Dragendorff  have  found  it  abundant  in  the  urine  during  the  first 
twelve  hours  of  the  poisoning  ;  Prevost  has  seen  the  urine  of  poisoned  ani- 
mals cause  in  a  frog  the  characteristic  general  palsy^  and  in  a  doubtful 
case  of  poisoning  this  physiological  test  might  decide  the  diagnosis. 

Geturai  Adiofi.—FnW  physiological  doses  of  conium  produce  in 
man  quietude,  languor,  and  muscular  weakness.  After  toxic  doses  the 
weakness  becomes  extreme,  forcing  the  patient  to  the  horizontal  position, 
or  causing  him  to  stagger  or  fall  from  weakness  of  the  legs  when  he  at- 
tempts to  walk.  This  weakness  has  in  some  cases  been  attended  by 
burning  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  or  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  with  a 
sense  of  pressure  or  even  with  severe  frontal  pain.  As  the  case  pro- 
gresses consciousness  is  preserved,  but  the  paralytic  symptoms  become 
everywhere  pronounced.  The  pupils  sooner  or  later  dilate  ;  *  amblyopia 
from  paralysis  of  accommodation,  diplopia  from  irregular  weakness  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  and  ptosis  arc  almost  universally  present,  and  the 
voice  may  be  weakened  to  a  whisper  or  lost.  Sensibility  is  maintained 
to  the  end.     Free  salivation  or  free  sweating  sometimes  occurs. 

*Th<?  ea:periments  of  Pochlmaim  (quoted  by  Husemann^)  show  that  very  grave 
symptom 5  may  be  induced  and  ye^t  tb«  pupils  remain  natural ;  but  sooner  or  later  they 
probably  always  dilate. 
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The  circulatory  phenomena  are  very  subordinate  ;  though  the  pulse- 
rate  may  at  first  fall,  later  it  become  more  rapid.  Consciousness  is 
usually  preserved  until  the  last,  but  may  be  lost  in  asphyxial  coma  some 
minutes  before  death,  which  resuhs  from  paralysis  of  respiration. 

We  have  met  with  accounts  of  but  four  fata]  cases  of  such  character.  In  one. 
thai  of  the  mistress  of  Dr.  Hermann  Jahn^  killed  in  a  few  minutes  by  from  ten 
to  fifteen  drops  of  the  alkaloid  (quoted  by  Husemann),  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart  is  said  to  have  been  a  prominent  symptom,  The  chief  symptom  in  the  second 
case  *  was  universal  paralysis,  with  total  failure  of  voluntary  movement  and  of  the 
voice  before  consciousness  was  lost.  Convulsive  movements  were  present  very 
late  in  the  case,    Sensatton  appeared  not  to  be  lost  until  death  was  at  hand. 

The  third  case '  was  that  of  a  medical  electrician,  suffering  from  blepharo-fadal 
spasm,  who  took,  beginning  four  hours  aiter  the  last  of  a  previous  series  of  divided 
doses  of  a  fluid  extract  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  eight>'  drops,  at  4,10^  4*40, 
and  5. 15  P.M.  fifty  minims  (one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all)  of  "Squibb's  fluid  ex- 
tract.'* The  first  dose  produced  dizziness  and  muscular  relaxation  ;  the  second^ 
great  muscular  weakness,  inability  to  stand,  and  thickening  of  speech,  without 
relief  of  the  spasm  ',  the  third,  immediately,  some  nausea,  and  tremors  about  the 
chest.  At  6,10  there  were  nausea,  intense  muscular  weakness,  partial  ptosis, 
diplopia,  and  great  difficulty  of  speech  ;  the  pulse  was  60.  Shortly  after  this  the 
man  became  unable  to  speak  or  to  swallow.  He  made  signs  for  electricity,  and,  on 
being  asked  whether  the  chemical  or  the  faradtc  current,  indicated  the  latter,  and 
also  the  place  of  application  of  the  electrodes,  but  was  unable  to  hold  one  of  the 
latter.  Shortly  after  this,  on  being  raised  up,  he  dropped  dead.  A  fourth  case,  in 
which  a  child  five  years  old  died  of  asphyxia  preceded  by  coma  and  paralysis  as  the 
result  of  taking  a  drachm  of  chloroform- water  containing  five  grains  of  the  extract 
of  conium,  is  recorded.* 

In  mammals  conium  produces  symptoms  parallel  with  those  observed 
in  man,  and  it  probably  acts  similarly  upon  all  vertebrates. 

In  frogs  convulsions  are  rarely  if  ever  present ;  in  birds  ihey  are  occasionally 
so  ;  in  mammals  they  are  more  frequent,— thus,  Ihmsen  saw  them  in  twelve  out  of 
twent>'-three  experiments  ;  they  are  chiefly  clonic,  but  tonic  spasms  do  occur  in  the 
hind  legs.  As  the  legs  are  usually  affected  before  the  arms  in  man.  so  in  quadru- 
peds the  hind  extremities  are  usually  paralyzed  first.  The  respiration  is  generally 
much  affected,  and  the  heart  continues  to  beat  after  its  cessation. 

Spitmi  Cord. — ^The  exact  influence  of  coiiine  upon  the  spinal  cord 
cannot  yet  be  considered  absolutely  determined,  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  poison  has  a  feeble  depressant  action.  Verigo  ^  asserts  that  it  is 
a  powerful  spinal  depressant^  and  Pelvette  and  Martin-Damoiirette*say 
that  it  acts  as  an  excitant.  Lautenbach,  in  carefully  investigating  the 
subject,  failed  to  obtain,  under  any  circumstanceSj  evidences  of  excite- 
ment of  the  cord  ;  he  did  succeed  in  producing  loss  of  reflex  activity 
when  the  nerve  was  protected  by  tying  the  artery  in  the  limb,  but^  as  in 
all  but  two  of  fifty- two  experiments  the  reflexes  in  the  protected  limb  were 
not  greatly  reduced  until  just  before  death.  It  is  plain  that  any  action  upon 
the  spinal  cord  is  unimportant  and  dominated  by  the  more  powerful 
peripheral  influences  of  the  poison,* 

•  The  experimental  results  obtained  by  A,  D.  Davidson  and  D.  Dycc  Brown  {Med. 
Times  and  OazetU,  July,  1S70),  which  have  been  cited  as  favoring  the  absurd  theory  of 
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Nervous  Syskm. — Cerebrum, — The  retention  of  consciousness  and  all 
the  mental  faculties  almost  up  to  death  in  con ium- poisoning  shows  that 
the  drug  lias  but  little  influence  upon  the  general  cerebral  cortex.  Ac- 
cording to  Lautenbach^^  the  convulsions  which  occur  in  the  lower  animals 
are,  howeverj  of  cerebral  origin,  since  after  division  of  the  cord  they  were 
confined  to  those  portions  of  the  body  situated  above  the  section.  They 
are  probably  asphyxial  or  of  other  secondary  character. 

Nerves, — In  1856  Kolliker"  announced  that  the  paralysis  of  conine- 
poisoning  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  efferent  or  motor  nerves,  a  conclusion 
which  ha3  since  been  abundantly  confirmed. 

Kolliker  demonstrated  that  in  the  poisoned  frog  immediately  after  death  the 
galvanic  current  applied  to  the  nerve  is  powedess  to  induce  contractions ;  that  if  by 
tying  the  aorta  access  of  the  poison  be  cutoff  from  the  hind  legs,  there  is  a  stage  of 
the  poisoning  in  which  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  nerve  of  the  front  leg  fails  to 
affect  the  tributary  muscles,  although  it  does  produce  reflex  contractions  in  the  hind 
legs ;  proof  that  the  anterior  afferent  nerves  and  the  spinal  cord  still  retain  func- 
tional activity  after  this  activity  has  been  lost  in  efferent  nerves  reached  by  the 
poison.  These  experimental  results  have  been  confinned  by  Funke,*  by  Guttmann,** 
and  by  Pelvette  and  Martin-Damourette.*  The  latter  observers  extended  the  series 
by  severing  in  a  frog  aH  the  tissues  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  except  the  nerve, 
and  found  that  when  a  batrachian  so  prepared  was  poisoned  with  conine,  after  the 
paralysis  was  complete  in  aiJ  portions  of  the  body  to  which  the  poison  had  access, — 
after  stimulations  of  the  poisoned  nerves  were  powerless  to  excite  contraction  in 
the  tributary  muscles, — the  leg  which  had  been  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
conine  upon  it  responded  not  only  to  irritations  applied  to  its  ner^'e,  but  also  to 
stimuli  placed  upon  distant  portions  of  the  body.  These  same  observers  also  noted 
that  when  conine  and  strychnine  were  given  simultaneously  to  a  frog  from  one  of 
whose  sciatic  ner\'es  the  circulation  (f>.,  direct  access  of  the  poison)  was  cut  off 
in  cither  of  the  manners  spoken  of,  they  produced  by  their  conjoint  action  a  com- 
mingling of  paralysis  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body  with  violent  tetanic  spasms  in  the 
protected  leg,— a  commingling  explainable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  conine 
paralyzed  all  the  motor  nerves  to  which  it  had  access  through  the  circulation.  These 
experiments  upon  the  frog  have  been  confirmed  by  B.  F*  Lautenbach/^  Verigo,  A. 
W,  Hofmann,  Prevost,  H.  Schultz/*  and  Fliess,"  whilst  Hayashi  and  Muto*^  have 
shown  that,  although  the  nerves  of  purely  voluniarj-^  motion  are  acted  upon  in  the 
mammal  by  conine,  the  phrenic  nerve,  at  least  in  the  rabbit,  is  even  more  suscep- 
tible to  its  influence. 


It  has  been  generally  believed  that  conine  does  not  affect  the  sensory 
nerves  J  but  the  evidence  appears  to  show  that  this  is  not  correct  ;  only  that 
the  action  upon  the  sensory  nerves  is  so  much  less  decided  than  that  upon 
the  motor  fibres  that  it  counts  very  little  in  the  general  influence  of  the 
drug. 

In  1S75  Gubler'*  called  attention  to  the  local  influence  of  conium  in  benumb- 
ing the  cutaneous  sensibility,  and  Lautenbach  found  that  when  he  tied  the  abdomi- 

Hafley  that  the  corpora  striata  are  especially  affected  by  the  drug,  evidently  depended 
upon  an  arterial  anomaly  said  to  he  common  in  the  leg  of  the  cat 

•  M.  Tiryatan  {Compt,-Rend.,  Ixixvi.  ijH)  has  affirmed  that  absolutely  pure  conine 
does  not  affect  th«  nerves,  but  M.  Prevost  {Arch.  Physiol,  Norm,  el  Palh.,  1880*  vii*)  haa 
shown  that  chemically  ^wr*-  conine  bromohydrate  has  this  action. 
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na]  aorta  and  left  axillary  artery  in  the  frog,  and  then  injected  a  dose  of  conine  into^ 
the  abdomen,  irritation  of  the  leg  whose  nen^e  was  not  protected  from  the  poison 
failed  to  cause  reflex  movements  at  a  time  when  imlation  of  the  prot^:ted  nerves 
produced  reflex  actions  in  distant  parts  of  the  body. 


Muscles,- — All  observers  agree  that  in  con ium -poisoning  the  muscles 
themselves  are  not  affected. 

PiipiL — The  pupil  is  generally  dilated  by  conine  ;  but  both  Von 
Praag  ''and  Verigo  assert  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  constant,  at  least 
in  animals.  The  ptosis  of  con ium- poisoning  indicates  that  the  dilatation 
of  the  pttpil  is  due  to  oculo-motor  paralysis.  The  known  action  of  the 
dmg  upon  nerve-trunks  indicates  that  this  paralysis  is  peripheral,^ — a  con- 
clusion corroborated  by  the  experiments  of  I.  Hoppe  "  and  of  Lautenbach, 
each  of  whom  found  that  when  conine  is  dropped  into  the  eye  of  an  ani- 
mal it  causes  at  first  contraction,  apparently  due  to  the  intense  irritation, 
and  afterwards  dilatation,  of  the  pupil. 

Temperature. — ^Verigo^  Von  Praag,  and  others  affirm  tliat  lethal 
doses  oi  conium  cause  a  decided  lowering  of  temperature  ;  but  LauteJi- 
bach  asserts  that  the  drug  decidedly  increases  the  temperature  both  when 
in  therapeutic  and  when  In  toxic  doses. 

Circulation. — No  sufficient  investigation  has  as  yet  been  made  upon 
the  action  of  conine  upon  the  circulation.  Lautenbach  states  that  the 
arterial  pressure  falls  immediately  after  the  injection  of  conine,  and  after- 
wards rises  far  above  the  normal  point,  and  that  the  pulse  is  at  first 
accelerated,  but  afterwards  retarded.  The  secondary  rise  of  pressure 
is  probably  due  to  asphyxia.  The  primary  pulse-acceleration  is  ex- 
plained by  the  obser\fadon  of  PeMnard  (confirmed  by  Prevost)  that  the 
pneumogastrics  are  paralyzed  before  the  motor  nerves.  Pre%^ost  finds  that 
the  heart  itself  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  poison. 

BUTVnVf  A  RY.— The  chief  symptom  of  poisoninK  by  conium  ia  a  ^Uura 
of  voluntary  and  involuntary  movement,  the  raeult  of  a  progressiire 
paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves.  The  cerebrum  is  not  affected,  henoe 
eonsciouenese  is  praeerved  to  ttie  last  Tlie  pupU  I3  dilated  by  a  peripli^ 
eral  paralyslB  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  The  senaory  nerves  and  the 
spinal  cord  are  probably  feebly  depressed.  It  is  probable  that  the  alka- 
loid does  not  directly  a<5t  upon  the  circulatory  apparatus  exoept  to 
paralyze  the  pneun^ORastiics>  1 

Therapeutics. — The  paralytic  action  of  conium  naturally  suggests 
its  use  in  spasmodic  affections  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  tried  in 
ckiyrea^  in  paralysh  agitans,  in  wko^ping-cough^  and  in  other  diseases  of 
similar  nature.  Although  it  seems  not  to  have  met  with  continued 
favor,  and  is  but  little  used^  it  may  be  employed  when  life  is  threatened 
by  the  mere  convulsive  actions,  which  it  will  sometimes  temporarily  sus- 
pend. In  maniacal  and  kysterual  excitements  the  drug  in  full  doses  is 
said  to  produce  a  highly  favorable  condition  of  calm  and  relaxation  ;  and 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  conium  is  much  used  by  some  alienists. 
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Conium  was  formerly  employed  to  relieve  pain  or  as  a  deobstruent 
and  alterative  in  chronic  glandular  or  arthritic  diseases,  and  even  in  can- 
cer, but  for  these  purposes  has  passed  entirely  out  of  vogue.  The  belief 
that  it  possesses  alterative  qualities  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded, 

Adhinistration, — The  preparations  of  conium  are  exceedingly  un- 
certain in  their  action.  Conine  itself  is  very  prone  to  undergo  sponta- 
neous change,  although  its  hydrobromate  is  said  to  be  a  stable  crystalline 
salt;  dose,  one- twentieth  to  one- twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.003-0,005  Gm. ). 
The  dose  of  the  extract  is  one  grain  (0,06  Gm, )  ;  of  the  tincturej  one- 
half  fluidrachm  (2  C.c. )  •  of  the  fluid  extract  ( Flu idextr actum  Conii, 
U,  S,),  one  to  two  minims  (0-06-0. 12  Cc.)  :  all  of  which  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  increasing  doses  until  some  effect  is  experienced.  Of  these 
preparations  the  last  is  certainly  the  best. 

ToxicoLOGY,  * — Sufficient  has  been  said  about  the  symptoms  caused 
by  conium.  After  death  from  it  no  distinctive  lesions  are  to  be  found, 
only  the  usual  indications  of  death  from  ^phyxia.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  the  exhibition  of 
tannic  acid, — the  tannate  formed  is,  however,  probably  more  or  less 
poisonous, — with  the  use  of  external  heat  and  of  internal  stimulants  : 
artificial  respiration  should  steadily  be  maintained  so  long  as  there  is  the 
faintest  indication  of  cardiac  action.  No  physiological  antidote  is  known  ; 
but  Strychnine  and  other  respiratory  stimulants  should  be  used 
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FAMILY    VII.— RESPIRATORY    STIMULANTS   AND 

DEPRESSANTS. 


Formerly  the  effect  of  a  drug  upon  the  respiration  was  universally 
estimated  by  its  influence  upon  the  rate  of  the  respiratory  movement  If 
this  were  increased  the  drug  was  spoken  of  as  a  respiratory  stimulant ;  if 
it  were  decreased  the  drug  was  a  respiratory  depressant  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  a  drug  may  increase  the  rate  and  yet  so  diminish  the 
extent  of  the  respiratory  movements  that  the  amount  of  air  taken  in  and 
out  of  the  lungs  would  by  it  be  absolutely  decreased.  Consequently,  as 
was  first  clearly  shown  by  H.  C.  Wood,  the  only  proper  test  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  drug  upon  the  respiration  is  the  amount  of  air  moved  by  the 
lungs  under  its  influence.     (See  Journal  of  Physiology ^  1892. ) 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  respiratory  centre  is  anatomically  a  por- 
tion of  the  motor  tract  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  carried 
out  by  its  physiological  relations  with  drugs,  apparently  all  substances 
which  are  stimulant  to  the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord  being  centric 
respiratory  stimulants,  and  those  which  are  depressant  to  the  motor  side 
of  the  spinal  cord  being  centric  respiratory  depressants. 

The  drugs  which  are  practically  used  as  respiratory  stimulants  are 
ammoniay  caffeine^  atropinCy  cocaine ^  and  strychnine.  For  the  discussion  of 
these  drugs  as  individual  remedies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  respective 
articles  upon  them.  Certain  comparisons,  however,  may  well  be  here 
instituted.  H.  C.  Wood  has  found  that  ammonia  is  too  fugitive  in  its 
action  and  too  violent  in  its  local  influence  upon  the  mucous  membranes 
to  be  of  practical  value  as  a  respiratory  stimulant.  In  contrasted  ex- 
periments atropine  appeared  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  its  influence  on 
the  normal  animal,  but  strychnine  apparently  had  more  power  in  assert- 
ing its  influence  against  opposition.  Thus,  although  atropine  seemed  to 
stimulate  respiration  more  than  did  strychnine  in  the  normal  dog,  yet 
in  the  chloralized  dog  the  effect  of  strychnine  was  distinctly  greater  than 
that  of  atropine.  Cocaine  was  found  to  be,  as  a  respiratory  stimulant, 
about  half-way  between  atropine  and  strychnine. 

Another  result  reached  was  that  it  was  possible  to  get  greater 
effect  by  the  consentaneous  use  of  two  drugs  than  by  one  alone.  Thus, 
in  the  heavily  chloralized  dog,  strychnine  given  up  to  the  point  of  in- 
cipient tetanus  could  only  raise  the  respiratory  function  to  a  certain 
height ;  whereas  injections  of  cocaine,  without  affecting  the  tetanoid  con- 
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dition,  would  increase  the  air- movements  perhaps  to  the  normai  or  even 
above  it.  A  practical  deduction  from  this  is  that  in  all  cases  in  which 
respiratory  stimulation  is  urgently  needed,  at  least  two  alkaloids  should  be 
used.  In  diseases  such  as  pneumonia  or  suffocative  bronchitis  we  have 
found  that  the  alternate  use  of  cocaine  and  strychnine  gives  the  best 
results  ;  a  dose  of  each  remedy  may  be  given  every  four  hours,  the 
patient  receiving  one  or  the  other  every  two  hours.  In  most  respiratory 
diseases  the  collateral  effects  of  atropine  interfere  very  greatly  with  its 
use.  On  the  other  hand,  in  narcosis,  especially  from  opium,  the  awaken- 
ing influences  of  the  drug  upon  the  cerebral  cortex  lend  to  it  especial 
value  ;  so  that  usually  in  narcotic  poisons  the  comb i nation  of  atropine  and 
strychnine  is  probably  better  than  that  of  cocaine  and  strychnine. 

In  all  cases  of  severe  narcosis  the  alkaloidal  salts  should  be  used 
hypodermically* 

ASPIDOSPER  MA— QUEBRACHO. 

Aspidosparma  is  the  bark  of  an  evergreen  South  Amt^rican  tree^  Aspidosperma 
Qaebracho-blanco.  It  contains  at  least  six  alkaloids,  aspido spermine t  aspid&sper^ 
matine^  aspidosafnine^  quebrachine^  hypoquebrackine^  and  qttebrachamine.  The  as^ 
pidospermine  of  commerce  (amorphous  aspidospermine)  is  not  a  pure  principle, 
but  probably  contains  all  the  alkaloids  of  the  bark.  According  to  Merck  ^  Co.»  it 
consists  principally  of  aspidosamine. 

Fhvsio LOGICAL  Action. — The  general  physiological  action  of  aspidosperma 
has  not  been  carefully  enough  studied  to  permit  definite  conclusions  concerning  its 
effects.  It  would  seem  that  the  various  alkaloids  have  entirely  different  effects  upon 
the  system  and  in  some  respects  are  even  antagonistic;  tlius,  Schiffer*  has  found 
that  the  extract  of  quebracho-bianco  causes  in  the  rabbit  general  muscular  weakness 
with  great iy  diminished  reflexes  and  increased  frequency  in  breathing.  Eloy  and 
Huchard  *  found  that  aspidosperniine,  quebrachine,  and  h>poquebrachine  produced 
violent  convulsions,  which  were  followed,  when  the  dose  was  large,  by  paralysis. 
According  to  Penioldt/  aspidospermine  produces  complete  tnotor  paralysis  in  the 
frog,  with  slowing  of  the  pulse* 

^fi/^iVa/iW.— Penzoltlt*  was  the  first  to  describe  the  marked  action  of  que- 
bracho upon  the  respiration.  He  described  the  effect  produced  in  a  dog  as 
dyspnoea.  In  an  elaborate  research  by  Wood,  Jr, ,  and  Hoyt  *  on  the  effects  of  the  com- 
mercial aspidospermine,  it  was  shown  that  this  substtince  produces  a  marked  increase 
in  both  rate  and  depth  of  the  respiration,  the  amount  of  air  moved  being  augmented 
in  some  cases  four  huudred  per  cent.  Secondary  depression  was  produced  only  by 
doses  large  enough  to  kill,  and  in  these  cases  the  stage  of  diminished  respiratory 
activity  was  very  short. 

^dfoflif.— Penzoldt  noted  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  as  well  as  in  the  arteries  after 
the  administration  of  aspidosperma  had  a  bright  red  hue,  and  attributed  the  increase 
to  the  r^piration  to  a  dyspncea  brought  about  through  the  inability  of  die  corpuscles 
to  give  up  their  oxygen.  Wood,  Jr.,  and  Hoyt,  however,  believe  that  the  change  in 
the  blood  is  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  increased  breathing.  They  were 
unable  to  find  any  spectroscopic  change  in  the  blood,  either  in  the  poisoned  animal 
or  when  the  aspido spermine  was  added  to  the  blood  outside  of  the  body  ;  they  were 
unable  to  note  any  diminution  of  the  oxidation  power  of  the  aspidospermine  blood 
towards  guaiac,  and  finally  they  noted  that  ii  the  animal  was  asphyxiated  the  blood 
assumed  the  venous  hue  all  over  the  body. 

0>i:MAi/MMf,  ^According  to  Wood  and  Hoyt,  commercial  aspidospermine  pro- 
duces a  marked  temporary  fall  of  the  btood-pressure,  which  was  permanent  if  the 
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dose  had  been  large.  During  the  period  of  low  blood-pressure,  it  was  found  that 
irritation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  produced  a  rise  of  pressure,  showing  that 
the  vaso-motor  system  was  not  paralyzed.  As  the  pulse  was  not  slowed,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  aspidospermine  lowers  the  blood-pressure  by  a  depressant  actioo 
on  the  cardiac  muscle. 

7>fn;^a/ur^.—Penzoldt  found  that,  although  quebracho  had  but  litde  effect  on 
the  temperature  of  the  normal  animal,  in  a  dog  with  septic  fever  it  caused  marked 
diminution  in  the  temperatiu'e.  In  clinical  experiments,  however,  it  did  not  seem  to 
exercise  such  effect  in  human  fevers. 

Thbrapeutics.— Aspidosperma  has  been  used  with  asserted  good  results  in 
various  forms  of  respiratory  embarrassment,  as  asthma,  emphysema,  and  hronchiMs, 
It  is  even  stated  that  it  will  relieve  untmic  and  cardiac  dyspnoea. 

The  commercial  amorphous  aspidospermine  may  be  given  as  representing  prob- 
ably the  whole  effects  of  the  drug,  in  doses  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  grain 
(0.00&-0.03  Gm.) ;  the  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  is  a  quarter  to  one  fluidracfam 
(1-4  Cc) ;  of  the  solid  extract,  cme  to  three  grains  (0.065-0.194  Gol). 
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ORDER   II.— CARDIANTS. 


FAMILY  L— CARDIAC  STIMULANTS. 

The  term  cardiac  stimulants  is  here  used  to  designate  a  number  of 
medicines  which,  when  given  internally,  increase  the  power  and  force 
of  the  circulation,  and  are  used  by  the  physician  for  such  purposes. 
There  are  some  substances  which  are  heart-stimulants  in  reality,  but 
which  possess  other  properties  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  overshadow 
their  cardiac  relations,  and  are  therefore  not  used  by  the  physician  to 
affect  the  circulation.  Such  medicines  are  considered  in  connection  with 
those  powers  which  give  them  their  clinical  value,  and  are  not  included 
in  the  present  class.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  present  class  are  slow 
in  their  operation,  some  rapid.  Some  produce  increase  in  the  pulse- rate, 
some  lower  it.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  no  general  indications  can  be 
laid  down  for  their  use,  but  that  medicines  so  diverse  must  be  studied 
individually. 

AMMONIA. 

Ammonia  is  a  colorless,  irrespirable,  highly  irritant  gas,  of  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  extremely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  obtained  upon  a 
large  scale  as  a  waste  product  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  and  is 
official  in  watery  and  alcoholic  solutions  and  in  various  salts. 

Physiological  Action.  ^ — Locai  Action  and  Elitnimxtwn. — In  solu- 
tion, ammonia  is  a  very  powerful  irritant  and  even  escharotic^  producing, 
if  kept  in  contact  with  the  skin^  blistering,  and  finally  sloughing,  and 
causing  the  most  serious  disturbances  of  mucous  membranes  which  it 
reaches.  This  local  action  is  sufficient  to  interfere  with  its  absorption ^  and 
it  is  difficult  to  produce  distinct  constitutional  symptoms  with  it  in  man. 
Its  volatility  and  the  extreme  fugaciousness  of  its  action  would  seem  to 
indicate  its  elimination  by  the  lungs  ;  but  Feltz  and  Ritter*  were  not 
able  to  find  it  in  the  breath  of  poisoned  animals,  and  Magnus  has  appar- 
ently demonstrated  that  it  will  not  pass  through  the  alveolar  walls 
Bence  Jones '  believed  that  ammonia  is  oxidized  in  the  system  because  he 
found  that  its  administration  increases  the  acidity  of  the  urine  and  also 
the  amount  of  nitric  acid.  The  theory  that  some  portion  of  the  ammonia 
is,  in  conjunction  with  carbonic  acid^  converted  into  urea  is  held  by  some 
physiologists,* 

Genera!  Adi&n, — When  ammonia  is  injected  into  the  veins  of  animals 
in  considerable  quantities,  it  causes  violent  convulsions,  with  remarkable 
disturbances  of  the  respiration,  followed,  if  the  dose  has  been  large  enough, 

•  This  theory  i 3  of  such  purely  physiological  interest  that  it  is  dismissed  with  the  fol- 
lowing key  to  the  literature:  Arch.  f.  Exptr.  Path.  u.  Fharm.,  Vt.,  viii,  %.  I?S,  %.  ii.  77; 
ZeUiChr.f.  Physiolog,  Chem,^  ii*  39,  iv,  36;  Zeiischr.f.  Btoi.^  x\v. 
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by  death  in  a  very  short  time.'*'     BiUroth'  states  that  the  temperature 
falls  enormously  in  animals  poisoned  with  anmionia. 

Cerebrum  and  Spinal  Cord, — Ammonia  has  no  effect  upon  the  cere- 
bnun.  The  tetanus  produced  by  it  in  the  lower  animals  is  accompanied 
by  great  increase  of  the  reflex  activity  (Funke*),  and  is  certainly  of 
spinal  origin,  since  it  occurs  below  a  section  of  the  spinal  cord  (Lange, 
Formanek)  and  is  not  prevented  by  tying  the  artery  of  a  limb  (Funke). 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  toxic  dose  of  ammonia  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  motor  spinal  cord.  Upon  the  sensory  cord  it  seems  to 
have  little  or  no  action. 

Respiration, — ^The  intravenous  injection  of  ammonia  causes  in  the 
animal  a  great  acceleration  of  the  breathing,  which  after  large  doses  may 
be  preceded  by  temporary  arrest  of  respiration  in  expiration.  The  cause 
of  this  arrest  is  uncertain,  Funke  observing  it  after  section  of  the  vagi, 
while  in  the  experiments  of  Lange  it  was  always  absent  Section  of 
the  vagi,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  increased  rapidity  of  the 
breathing,  the  change  from  the  deep  breathing  of  divided  vagi  to  the 
extremely  rapid  respiration  of  ammonia-poisoning  being  colossal  (Funke). 
Further,  Binz  *  has  found  that  the  increase  of  the  respiratory  rate  in  chlo- 
ralized  rabbits  is  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  air 
breathed.  Anmionia  is,  therefore,  a  powerful  direct  stimulant  to  the 
respiratory  centres. 

Circulation, — ^The  intravenous  injection  of  ammonia  both  in  normal 
and  curarized  animals  is  followed  by  an  immediate  fall  in  the  blood- 
pressure,  which  gives  way  to  a  very  decided  rise  if  the  dose  has  not  been 
too  large.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  overwhelming  amount  of  ammonia  or 
one  of  its  salts  is  employed,  the  fall  of  blood-pressure  continues  until  the 
arrest  of  the  heart  in  diastole.  When  the  dose  has  been  sufficient,  this 
cardiac  arrest  is  immediate.  In  the  experiments  of  Lange  and  of  Forma- 
nek, the  primary  fall  of  blood-pressure  occurred  after  section  of  the  spinal 
cord,  also  after  liga,tion  of  the  aorta  ;  without  doubt  it  is  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  concentrated  drug  upon  the  heart.  The  rise  of  pressure 
which  is  the  characteristic  effect  of  the  moderate  dose  of  ammonia  must 
be  due  to  a  stimulating  action  upon  the  heart  or  upon  the  peripheral 
vessels,  since,  according  to  both  Lange  and  Formanek,  it  occurs  after 
previous  section  of  the  cord.  The  experiments  of  Formanek,  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  if  the  thoracic  aorta  were  temporarly  ligated,  ammonia  still 
distincdy  elevated  the  blood-pressure,  demonstrate  that  the  drug  acts 
upon  the  heart  directly,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  muscle-fibres  of  the 
arterioles  are  also  affected  ;  so  that  the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that 
ammonia  is  a  primary  stimulant  both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  muscle-fibres 
of  the  arterioles,  although  when  in  overdose  it  is  a  paralyzant  to  both 
heart  and  arterioles. 

•  F.  Lange  {Archiv  f.  Experiment.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  ii.,  368),  V.  Felt*  et  E.  Ritter 
{Journal  de  rAnatotnie  ei  de  la  Physiol.,  1874,  326),  and  Funke  {PflUger's  Archiv ,  ix. 
426). 
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In  regard  to  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  pulse-rate,  the  evidence 
is  somewhat  discordant.  All  observers  seem  to  be  in  accord  that  the 
pulse  is  for  a  time  increased  in  rate,  which  increase  in  rate,  according  lo 
Lange,  do^  not  occur  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  according  to 
Formanek/  is  prevented  by  extirpation  oi  the  stellate  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic.  The  increased  rate  appears^  therefore,  to  be  due  to  a  stimu- 
lating influence  upon  the  cardiac  accelerators.  'Formanek  has  found  that 
at  the  time  ol  the  highest  pressure  there  is  marked  slowing  of  the  pulse, 
which  is  prevented  by  section  of  the  vagi,  and  which  he  concludes,  there- 
fore, to  be  due  to  stimulated  inhibition.  =*= 

According  to  Feltz  and  Ritter,  the  blood  of  a  dog  killed  by  ammonia 
is  incapable  of  absorbing  oxygen,  and  contains  much  less  than  the  normal 
amount  of  gas,  whilst  the  red  disks  resist  the  action  of  acetic  acid  to  a 
markedly  abnormal  degree. 

Therapeutics. — Externally,  ammonia  is  much  used  as  a  constituent 
of  irritating  liniments,  and,  on  account  of  its  efficiency  and  cheapness,  is 
very  valuable.  By  inverting  a  watch-glass  full  of  the  stronger  water  of 
ammonia  upon  the  skin,  a  blister  may  be  raised  in  a  very  few  minutes  ; 
but,  as  the  effects  oi  the  application  are  apt  to  be  severe,  the  use  of  it  is 
justifiable  only  under  rare  circumstances. 

Internally,  the  chief  indication  for  the  use  of  ammonia  is/ai/ure  of 
the  heari^ s  action.  The  more  sudden  and  purely  functional  this  is  the 
more  efBcacious  is  the  remedy,  which  should  in  such  cases  be  not  only 
administered  by  the  stomach,  but  also  inhaled  through  the  nostrils,  as 
the  local  action  of  the  irritant  vapor  upon  the  mucous  membrane  has  a 
very  arousing  influence.  When  the  failure  of  the  circulation  depends 
upon  a  slow  and  persistent  cause,  as  in  adynamic  fevers^  ammonia  is  not 
generally  useful,  but  may  be  employed  as  an  adjuv^ant  to  alcohol  in  the 
crisis  of  the  disorder.  As  a  stimulant,  ammonia  may  be  usefial  in  poison- 
ing by  venomous  serpents,  but  the  statements  that  have  been  made  that 
it  is  antidotal  to  venom  have  no  foundation.  (For  detailed  discussion,  see 
the  tenth  edition  of  this  treatise. ) 

In  failure  of  the  heart  from  ansestherics f  or  other  poisons,  animal  or 
vegetable,  in  suddat  collapse  in  disease,  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  ex- 
aftihefuaia^  in  cholera^  and  not  rarely  in  pernicious  malarial  fever,  %  or 
^ter  surgical  operations  ot  ih juries ^  hypodermic  injections  of  ammonia  § 
have  seemed  to  be  in  a  number  of  reported  cases  of  very  great  service. 

•  Formanek  believes  tfiat  the  vagi  are  directly  stimulnled,  but  hia  tabulated  experi ■ 
merits  stent  to  show  that  the  reduction  of  the  pulse- rate  is  inconstaiiti  and  it  is  possi* 
ble  that  it  IS  a  setondary  result  due  to  high  btood-pressure. 

t  Ringer  {Prac/ift^t^r,  nxv'il]  finds  that  ammonia  added  to  the  frog*s  heart  depressed 
with  chloroform,  iodoform,  etc,  has  a  pronounced  effect  in  re-establishing  its  action. 

t  See  Zuelzer  {Revue  de  Tht^rap.  3fSd.-Chir.,  July  i,  1872). 

S  See  Indian  Med.  Ga::,^  June  i,  1872;  Med.  Times  and  Gar.,  Nov.  1S71 ;  Chiraj^a 
Med.  Journ.,  187^ ;  Ijtndon  Med.  Record,  1873,  i. ;  V  Abeilie  MM.,  Aiip.  1S74  ;  BerHn. 
Klin.  IP'ocheftschri/i,  No,  24,  1874;  Archives  Gin.^  1874,  |i. ;  Lancei,  1879,  ii,  15S;  A^ew 
York  Med.  HeC.,  x\.  S33. 
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It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  these  instances  the  injections  have  largely 
acted  as  local  irritants,  reflex ly  exciting  the  heart.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  minims  of  the  aqua  amnionise  fortior,  diluted  with  four  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  should  be  thrown  directly  into  a  vein  of  the  arm,  and 
repeated  in  fifteen  minutes  li  necessary. 

Ammonia  appears  to  have  a  tendency  to  act  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs,  and  its  salts  are  used  as  stimulant  ejcpectorante  in 
adynamic  pectoral  inflammations,  as  in  typhoid /ineumonm.  As  a  stimu- 
lant antacid^  it  b  frequently  of  service  in  cases  of  headache  from  gastric 
acidity. 

ToxjcOLOGY. — Ingested  in  large  amount,  ammonia  acts  as  a  violent 
corrosive  poison,  the  symptoms  of  its  constitutional  action  being  en- 
tirely lost  in  those  caused  by  its  local  influence.  Violent  pain  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  in  some  cases  intense  burning  in  the  larynx  with  sense 
of  choking  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing  and  rapid  asphyxia  ;  more 
commonly  violent  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  bloody  purging,  and  other 
symptoms  of  gas tro- enteritis,  mark  its  escharotic  effects.  Death  from 
oedema  of  the  larynx  may  occur  within  five  minutes.  More  usually  the 
fatal  result  is  wrought  out  mere  slowly,  w^ith  collapse  and  sometimes  con- 
vulsions secondary  upon  the  loc^  effects".  In  some  cases  symptoms  of 
impending  suffocation,  resulting  in  death  from  asphyxia,  have  occurred, 
and  at  the  autopsy  intense  redness  and  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  have  been  present,  due  no  doubt  to  tlie  irritant's  having  found 
its  way  into  the  bronchi.  The  intellect  may  be  clear  to  the  very  moment 
of  death,  or  stupor,  and  finally  coma,  may  be  developed.  If  the  victim 
survive  for  a  few  hours,  recovery  usually  occurs,  but  the  convalescejice  is 
commonly  protracted,  and  permanent  ill -health  may  result  from  the  de- 
structive lesions  produced  by  the  poison.  These  lesions  are  to  be  found 
not  only  in  the  respiratory  and  gastro -intestinal  tracts,  but  also  in  the 
kidneys.*  The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  ammonia  consists  in  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  ammonia  as  soon  as  possible  by  vinegar  or  other  dilute 
acid,  and  the  meeting  of  indications  as  they  arise.  If  the  oedema  of  the 
glottis  be  threatening,  tracheotomy  should  at  once  be  performed. 

Administration. — ^There  are  four  official  preparations  of  uncombined 
ammonia, — namely.  Aqua  AmmonIjE  Fortior,  U.  S.  (Stronger  Water 
of  Ammonia),  contains  tft-enty -eight  per  cent,  of  gaseous  ammonia,  sp. 
gr.  0.S97  ;  Aqua  Ammonia,  U,  S.  (Water  of  Ammonia),  ten  per  cent* 
sp.  gr.  0.958;  Spiritus  Ammoniac,  U.  S.  (Spirit  of  Ammonia);  and 
Spiritus  AmmonijE  Aromaticus^  U.  S,,  or  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Harts- 
horn. To  reduce  the  strength  of  the  first  of  these  preparations  to  that 
of  the  second  or  third  requires  the  addition  of  one  and  eight-tenths 
measures  of  water.  The  aromatic  spirit  contains  both  ammonia  and  its 
carbonate.  For  hypodermic  use  a  water  of  ammonia  or  a  solution  of  the 
ammonium  carbonate  is  to  be  preferred.  Dose  of  the  water  or  either 
spirit,  twenty-five  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  (r.5-3  C.cO.  properly  diluted. 

Ammonium   Carbonate   CAmmonii    CaRbokas   U.   S,}»   is  the  best 
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preparadon  for  continuous  use.  It  occurs  in  white,  translucent,  fibrous 
masses,  which  on  exposure  become  opaque  and  efflorescent ,  parting  with 
arnmonia  and  passing  into  a  bicarbonate.  It  is  soluble  in  four  and  a  half 
times  its  weig"ht  of  water,  and  may  be  given  in  solution  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  ten  grains  (0.3-0.6  Gm.  ),  repeated  ^ri?  re  natu.  The  effects  of  a 
single  dose  upon  the  system  probably  do  not  last  over  one  hour, 

Amnwtiium  Niirate  (Ammonii  NitraSj  U,  S.,  1890)  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  nitrous  oxide  \  Ammonium  Chloride  {Ammonii  Chlo- 
RiDUM,  U,  S.)  will  be  considered  under  Expectorants  ;  Ammonium 
Iodide  (Ammonii  IodiduMj  U,  S.)  under  Alteratives. 

CAMPHORA^CAMPHOR.     U.  S. 

Camphor  b  obtained  in  China,  Japan,  Cochin  China,  the  Sunda 
Islands,  etc.  ^  by  boiling  the  comminuted  wood  of  the  root,  stem,  and 
branches  of  the  Laurus  Camphora,  and  skimming  off  the  camphor  as  it 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  when  cooled  This  camphor  is  then 
partially  purified  by  sublimation,  and  comes  into  commerce  as  cmde  cam- 
phor, which  occurs  in  grains  of  a  whitish  or  pinkish  color ^  and  is  finally 
purified  by  sublimation  with  lime,* 

Refined  camphor  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  camphor^  occurs  in 
disks  or  hemispherical  bowl-like  translucent  masses,  of  a  fibrous  or  granu- 
lar fracture.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  peculiar  ;  its  odor  very  strong  and  char- 
acteristic ;  it  is  volatile,  inflammable,  tough,  but  readily  pulverized  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  ;  melts  at  347**  F.  ;  is  soluble  in  one 
thousand  parts  of  cold  water,  f  in  one  part  of  strong  alcohol,  and  still 
more  soluble  in  chloroform  ;  thrown  upon  water,  a  granule  of  camphor 
floats,  and  exhibits  a  rotatory  movement 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Adion,  Absorption,  arid  Elimina- 
tion.— Camphor,  though  primarily  a  local  irritant  and  stimulant,  probably 
has  a  narcotic  action  on  nerve- en  dings  in  the  mucous  membrane,  in  this 
way  relieving  intestinal  spasm.  It  is  slowly  absorbed  and  in  great  part  or 
altogether  oxidized  in  the  organism,  probably  changed  first  into  cam- 
pherol,  and  being  excreted  in  the  urine  as  campho-glycuronic  acid,  and 
amido'glycuronic  acid  (Schmiedeberg  and  MeyeH), 

General  Actimt. — The  ordinary  dose  of  camphor  (five  to  ten  grains) 
produces  when  taken  internally  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  with 
in  some  cases  a  sense  of  slight  exhilaration  and  quietness,  and  some,  but 
usually  not  a  pronounced,  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  In  doses  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  it  causes  lassitude,  giddiness,   lessening  of  the 


*  Borneo  camphor,  yielded  by  the  Dryobalanops  Cn mphora,  is  very  highly  valued  in 
the  East,  but  does  not  reach  Ibis  country.  Stockman  has  found  that  both  it  and  Oie  N^ai 
camphor  of  China  act  on  the  organism  like  camphor.  See  Pellicani,"  A  number  of  other 
camphors,  such  as  Camphor- Cymol  BGmyiamin,  Amid/a- Camphor, Camphcral,  have  been 
examined  by  %'ariotis  investiiiratof^,  and  found  to  resemble  true  camphor  very  closely  in 
Iherr  physiolDgicnl  action* 

t  By  mbbing  the  camphor  up  with  m3gni?sia  in  waicr»  the  latter  can  be  made  to  take 
up  much  more  ihan  one  part  In  one  thousand. 
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pulse -rate,  preceded  in  some  crises  by  a  brief  period  of  excitement.  After 
poisonous  doses  (thirty  to  sixty  grains)  the  symptoms,  which  are  toler* 
ably  uniform  J  are  as  foHows  :  faintness,  headache,  vertigo,  confusion  of 
ideas,  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  dyspnea,  delirium,  spasms  deepening 
into  violent  convulsions,  coma,  with  complete  insensibility  and  absence  of 
all  reflexes  ;  the  pulse,  at  first  full  and  quick,  later  becomes  small  and 
sometimes  slow  ;  the  skin  is  cool^  pale  or  livid,  generally  bedewed  with 
sweat.  Glycosuria  has  been  noted  by  Stockman.  Sudden  unconscious- 
ness, with  or  without  convuhions,  has  been  in  some  instances  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  in  any  individual  case 
many  of  tlie  symptoms  detailed  above  may  be  wanting. 

Upon  the  lowest  forms  of  life  camphor  acts  as  a  very  feeble  germicide  ;  to  the 
articulates  it  is  a  violent  poison  ;  in  the  frog  it  produces  stupor  with  primary  paral- 
ysis ;  in  birds,  according  to  Menghini,  it  causes  stupor  or  delirium,  with  epileptifonn 
seizures  ;  aiid  in  mammals  vomiting,  violent  convulsions,  coma,  and  death,  appar- 
ently from  asphyxia,  foUow  its  ingestion. 

Nervous  System. — ^The  only  evidences  that  the  small  dose  of  camphor 
has  any  influence  upon  the  intellectual  centres  is  the  slight  quietness 
which  it  sometimes  produces  in  man.  The  convulsions  which  are  caused  by 
the  toxic  dose  are  certainly  of  cerebral  origin,  since  C.  Weidemann,*  Hoff- 
mann (quoted  by  Weidemann),  and  Gottlieb*  have  shown  that  they  do 
not  spread  to  the  lower  segment  of  the  body  after  section  of  the  cord  ; 
and  R.  Stockman  *  has  found  that  in  the  rabbit  they  do  not  occur  after 
removal  of  tlie  cerebral  cortex.  The  convulsions  may  be  the  outcome 
of  irritation  of  the  psycho-motor  centres  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  but  the 
possible  methods  of  production  of  epileptiform  convulsions  are  not  sufH* 
ciently  worked  out  to  warrant  positive  conclusions.  That  the  toxic  dose 
finally  produces  cerebral  paralysis  is  shown  by  the  coma  which  is  so  fre- 
quent a  symptom  of  camphor- poisoning, 

Spinai  Cord  and  Neri^^s.^^Th^  action  of  small  doses  of  camphor  upon 
the  spinal  cord  is  still  unsettled,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  therapeutic 
doses  the  drug  acts  as  a  stimulant.  The  toxic  dose  of  camphor  depresses 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  as  was  first  shown  by  Wetdemann/  later  the  motor 
nerve-trunk  J  beginning  with  their  peripheral  endings. 


In  the  frog  the  regular  course  of  paralytic  symptoms  produced  by  camphor 
are,  first,  loss  of  voluntary  movement,  the  reflexes  being  iJitact ;  second,  loss  of 
reflexes,  the  muscle^s  still  responding  when  the  motor  nerves  are  stimulated  ;  third, 
loss  of  function  in  the  motor  ner\'t;s,  the  muscles  responding  still  to  direct  stimuli 
It  is  probable  that  the  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary'  movements  is  due  to  paralysis 
of  die  psycho- motor  centres,  although  it  may  be  the  outcome  of  some  interruption 
of  the  power  of  the  cord  to  carry  impulses  from  these  centres  to  the  motor  cells  in 
the  cord. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Binz,*  Grisar,'  and  Gottlieb,  small  doses  of 
camphor  increase  reflex  activity  by  a  direct  action  upon  the  motor  side  of  the  spinaJ 
cord,  hut  the  experiment*!  of  Stockman*  appear  to  have  yielded  a  different  result, 
SO  that  there  ts  uncertainty  in  the  matter. 
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Muscles — Upon  the  muscles  themselves  camphor  exerts  a  very  feeble 
influence.  Locally  applied  to  the  muscles  in  the  form  of  solution  or  vapor, 
a  notable  effect  is  produced,  but  in  general  poisoning  this  is  not  evident. 
In  experiments  of  Cesare  Rossi j'  made  with  a  Mosso's  ergograph, 
camphor  given  internally  seemed  to  distinctly  increase  the  energy  and 
endurance  of  the  human  muscle,  but  in  other  cases  it  entirely  failed  to 
manifest  any  such  power  ;  so  that  if  it  have  any  direct  action  as  a  muscle 
stimulant,  such  action  must  be  feeble  and  uncertain. 


• 
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According  to  the  experiments  of  Meyer,*  tlie  absence  of  convulsions  in  camphor- 
poisoning  in  the  frog  cannot  be  explained  by  paralysis  of  the  spinal  cord  or  motor 
nerves,  since  before  these  conditions  are  developed  the  brain  is  proft>undly  affected ; 
nor  does  the  lo<^l  application  of  camphor  to  the  brain  in  the  frog  produce  convul- 
sions. Meyer  beheves,  with  probable  correctness,  that  the  absence  of  convulsions 
is  due  to  the  rudimentary  development  of  the  cerebral  s>i5tem  in  the  frog. 

j^fj//V<£T/2>w,— According  to  Stockman  and  Binz/  camphor  increases 
the  rate  of  respiration  greatly  j  and  Lewin  "*  found  that  the  amount  ol 
respired  air  moved  was  markedly  increased  in  the  rabbit  by  it. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  moderate  dose  of  camphor  is  a 
respiratory  stimulantj  and  as  there  is  probably  some  stimulation  of  the 
cord  by  the  drug,  the  inference  is  that  such  stimulation  is  due  to  an  action 
upon  the  respiratory  centres.  The  asphyxia  of  advancing  camphor* 
poisoning  indicates  that  the  respiratory  centres  finally  share  with  the 
other  motor  centres  of  the  spinal  cord  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the 
overwhelming  dose  of  the  drug. 

CircuiaH&n, — Although  there  has  been  much  positiveness  of  statement 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  camphor  tipon  the  circulation  in  various  works 
of  pharmacology,  our  knowledge  of  its  action  is  really  incomplete  and 
uncertain.  It  has  been  dlrectiy  shown  by  the  concurrent  experimental 
results  of  Heubner  "  and  Harnack  and  Wittkowski,"  Weidemann,  Umpfen- 
bach/*  Maki/*  and  Stockman  that  the  drug  decreases  the  rate  and  in- 
creases the  energy  of  the  contractions  of  the  isolated  frog's  heart,*  and  it 
may  be  considered  established  that  upon  the  frog' s  heart  camphor  acts  as 
a  stimulant 


^ 


The  statement  of  Heubner,  that  camphor  will  re-excite  the  movements  of  the 
frog^s  heart  when  arrested  by  muscarin,  has  been  abundantly  confirmed,  Haniack 
and  Wittkowski  found  that  the  atropine  increases  the  contraction- rate  of  the  cam- 
phorized  heart,  diat  stimulation  neither  of  the  vagus  nor  of  the  sinus  are  able  to 
arrest  cardiac  contraction,  and  that  muscle  paralyzants  like  the  soluble  copper 
salts  and  apomorphine  do  stop  the  heart's  beating,  t  Boh  me  "  found  that  camphor 
\&  capable  of  causing  the  heart  arrested  by  chloral  to  recommence  beating.  The 
question  whether  the  drug  acts  upon  the  muscle  or  upon  the  ganglia  is  still  unan- 
swered, and  certain  actions  of  camphor  upon  the  frog's  heart  are  not  easily  explained, 

•  The  contrary  results  of  Alex*  Lewin  were  probably  due  to  the  use  of  ovcrwhelmtng 
doKS,  in  such  dos«t  camphor  certainly  bein^  n  cardiac  depressant. 

t  Tn  repeating  Harnack  and  Wlttkowski's  experiments  Stockman  failed  to  get 
«alisfactor>'  results. 
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Thtis,  in  Maki's  experiments  with  Williams's  apparatus,  some  miniites  after  the 
application  of  the  camphor  the  blood*pressure  fell  below  the  norm,  to  rise  very 
shortly  under  very  powedul  pulsatiotis  of  the  heart.  Then  the  blood-pressope 
would  sink,  to  rise  again  in  a  little  while*  and  again  to  sink.  This  alternation 
would  occur  several  times.  These  experiments  oi  Maki  have  apparently  not  been 
confirmed,  but  are  especially  interesting  in  relation  with  the  periodic  rise  and  fall 
of  blood-pressure  which  has  been  noted  in  mammals  by  WeSdemann  and  others. 

The  action  of  camphor  upon  the  heart  of  the  frog  indicates  that  it  Is  a 

cardiac  stimulant  in  the  mammal,  but  the  direct  positive  proof  of  this  i^ 
not  at  present  satisfactory.  At  times  camphor,  when  injected  in  small 
doses  directly  into  the  circulation  of  a  mammal,  increases  the  arterial 
pressure,  but  this  increase  is  never  constant  or  persistent  and  is  often 
absent,  the  characteristic  effect  of  the  camphor  being  depression  of  the 
arterial  pressure. 

It  is  of  course  possible  for  a  drug  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  ycl  so  widen  out 

the  blood-paths  as  lo  produce  no  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,  and  Stockman 
reached  ihe  conclusion  that  camphor  depresses  the  vaso-motor  centres  and  probably 
produces  a  vascular  dilatation  which  masks  the  increased  action  of  the  heart, ~a 
conclusion  which  is  in  accord  with  the  statements  of  both  Maki  and  Lew  in,  that  in 
chloral  lied  animals,  when  the  vaso-motor  centres  are  deeply  paralyzed,  camphor 
elevates  the  pressure  ;  but  in  Lewin's  exjieriments,  when  the  action  of  the  chloral 
was  profound,  the  pressure  failed  to  rise  ui^der  the  influence  of  the  camphor ;  and 
H.  Winter ber^"  determined  that  camphor  does  not  raise  the  arterial  pressure 
when  chloral  is  given  sufficiently  to  certainly  paralyze  the  vaso-molor  centres. 
Further,  all  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  stimulating  action  of  camphor  upon  the 
more  or  less  isolated  heart  of  the  mammal  have  so  far  yielded  contradictory  results. 
Gottlieb  obtained  an  apparent  stimulating  influence  from  the  camphor,  but  Winter- 
berg^  using  the  method  of  Langendorff  for  cardiac  isolation,  failed  entirely,  except 
in  two  experiments,  to  get  any  evidence  whatever  of  cardiac  stimulation-  Se tig- 
man"  although  showing  in  some  cases  stimulation,  was  unable  to  demonstrate  any 
constant  influence  on  the  norma!  mammalian  heart  but  found  that  camphor  was  ca- 
pable of  restoring  coordinate  beats  to  a  heart  thrown  into  fibrillary  contraction.* 

The  primary  rise  of  arterial  pressure  sometimes  produced  by  camphor 
is  probably  due  to  cardiac  stimulation.  Depression  of  the  blood-vessel 
system  is  the  characteristic  effect  of  the  hill  dose  of  the  drug.  It  is  still 
uncertain  how  far  this  action  is  centric  or  peripheral.  Various  observers 
have  noted  that  the  local  application  of  camphor  causes  local  hypersemia, 
believed  to  be  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  camphor  upon  the  blood- 
vessels, and  it  seems  probable  that  Stockman  is  correct  in  believing  that 
the  fall  of  pressure  is  due  to  a  centric  action  on  the  vaso-motor  centresi 
and  tliat  Winterberg  is  also  correct  in  believing  that  the  chief  action  of 


•  Rosenstein,  in  his  research,  concluded  that  camphor  has  a  stimulating  Influence 
upon  the  heart,  though  a  very  fleeting  one.  With  bomeo!.  Pellicani "  obtained  fall  or 
periodical  oscillations  of  presf^ure.  Lewin  was  only  able  to  obtain  a  fall  of  the  arterial 
pressure,  and  Gottlieb  reached  Ihe  conclusion  that  probably  camphor  increases  the 
capabihty  of  the  heart  to  respond  to  stimuli,  ao  that,  whilst  the  normal  systole  is  not 
altered,  in  pathological  condition  there  is  such  an  Increased  excitability  that  the  heart  is 
capable  of  greai  efiorts. 
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camphor  is  peripheral.      In  other  words^   it   is  probable  that  camphor 
depresses  both  the  walls  of  the  arterioles  and  the  vaso-motor  centres. 

As  is  shown  by  Weidemann,  during  the  con\'TiIsive  stage  of  camphor-poisoning 
there  is  a  marked  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which,  however,  may  be  prevented  in 
great  measure  by  curarization  and  artificial  respiration,  and  is  therefore  evidently 
chiefly  due  to  the  convulsions  and  disturbances  of  breathing.  In  the  ciirari^ed 
animal  Weidemann  found  that  camphor  caused  remarkable  periodic  altemadng 
elevation  and  fall  of  the  arteria!  pressure,  which  are  prevented  by  section  either  of 
the  cord  or  vagi,  but  whose  nature  Weidemann  did  not  determine.  Stockman 
found  that,  at  least  with  Borneo  camphor,  such  action  is  extremely  tnconstmit,  and 
WlnterberK  has  demonstrated  that  when  the  curarization  is  complete  the  oscillatory 
phenomena  are  absent,  so  that  they  are  probably  due  to  obscure  spasmodic  move- 
ments. 

Sexual  Fundion, — Camphor  has  been  largely  praised  by  some  med- 
ical practitioners  as  a  sexual  stimulant^  by  others  as  a  sexual  depressant 
Almost  invariably,  however,  it  has  been  administered  in  combination  with 
other  more  potent  drugs,  to  which  any  apparent  influence  of  the  remedy 
has  probably  been  due.  There  is  certainly  no  experimental  and  appar- 
ently no  sufficient  clinical  reason  for  believing  that  camphor  acts  more  de- 
cidedly upon  the  sexual  centres  of  the  spinal  cord  than  it  does  upon  other 
nerve-cells  of  the  same  region. 


^ 


SUMMARY.— Camphor  caueecs  ootiTUlelona  through  Its  effect  upon 
thd  brain ;  thd  therapeutic  dose  probably  has  a  quieting  influence  on 
the  oerebral  cortex.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  depreBsant  to  the 
motor  cord,  whilst  the  amall  doses  are  probably  stimulant.  It  is  a 
atiniulant  to  the  rsBpiratory  oentrea,  and  probably  to  th«  cardiac  mus- 
cle, but  does  not  greatly  raise  the  blood -pressure  on  account  of  its 
widening  the  blood-vessels,  probably  both  paiipherally  and  centraily. 

Therapeutics. — Camphor  is  very  frequently  given  internally  as  an  an- 
tispasmodic, to  quiet  restlessness  and  ' '  nervmimess, ' '  It  is  also  employed 
in  certain  painful  affections  seen  in  those  persons  who  are  especially  liable 
to  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  just  mentioned  ;  thus,  it  is  often 
useful  in  nervous  headaches  and  dysmenorrhssa.  Indeed,  in  the  latter 
disease,  either  alone  or  combined  with  opium  in  bad  cases »  it  is  a  most 
valuable  drug^^  but  must  be  given  freely.  In  diarrhma  not  dependent 
upon  inflammation,  in  nervous  diarrh(ea^  in  ck4>lerine^  and  even  to  some 
extent  in  cholera^  camphor  is  an  efl!icient  remedy,  allaying  intestinal 
pain  and  spasm,  and  also  checking  intestinal  secretion-  It  enters  into  a 
large  proportion  of  the  popular  cholera- mixtures.  In  sudden  cardiac 
failure  and  in  adynamic  cmiditioTis  it  has  been  largely  used,  especially  in 
Germany  ;  but  whilst  it  probably  has  distinct  value  when  given  hypodermi- 
cally,  it  ought  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  more  potent  drugs. 
According  to  Schilling,  thirty  grains  a  day  may  be  given  hypodermically 
in  the  profound  adynamia  of  acute  endocarditis^  typhoid  fever ^  pneumonia^ 
etc.,  with  the  happiest  result.     The  use  of  large  doses  of  camphor  in 
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abnormal stxuai  excitement,  and  in  chordee^  has  about  passed  out  of  vogue, 
which  also  is  true  of  its  employment  in  severe  convulsive  disorders  such 
as  whooping -cotigh^  epikpsy^  and  puerperal  convulsions.  In  hysterical 
convuisions,  as  in  other  phenomena  of  similar  ongin,  camphor  is  a  useful 
antispasmodic,    . 

Externally,  camphor  is  much  used  in  liniments  as  a  stimulant  applica- 
tion for  bruises,  sprains ^  etc. 

Toxicology. — Although  camphor  has  in  many  cases  produced  very 
alarming  symptoms,  over  two  hundred  grains  of  it  have  been  taken  with- 
out permanent  result,  and  the  recorded  fatal  poisonings  are  very  few.  The 
only  ones  known  to  us  are — ^adult,  quantity  unknown  ;  '*  sickly  infant,  ten 
grains  ;  ^'  child  two  years  old,  unknown  amount ; "  fatal  abortion  produced 
by  three  drachms.* 

ADMiNiSTRATiON,'^Large  doses  (ten  to  fifteen  grains)  of  camphor 
are  best  administered  in  emulsion j  because  when  given  in  this  way,  being 
very  finely  subdivided,  they  create  as  little  irritation  as  possible,  and  are 
rapidly  absorbed  ;  smaller  doses  may  be  given  in  pill.  For  hypodermic 
use  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  in  olive  oil  should  be  preferred.  As  an  anti- 
spasmodic, the  Camphor  Water  (Aqua  Camphors,  eight-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  U.  S.)  is  usually  preferred  ;  its  dose  is  half  a  fluidounce  to  two 
fluidounces  (15-60  C.c. ),  but,  when  a  decided  effect  is  desired,  the  Spirit 
of  Camphor  (Spiritus  CamphorjE — ten  per  cent.,  U.  S. )  is  more  effec- 
tive ;  its  dose  is  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (1-2  C.c),  For  external  use 
are  official  the  Linimentum  Camphor.^  (camphor  one  part,  cotton-seed 
oil  four  parte,  U.  S,)  and  the  Linimentum  Safokis,  or  Soap  Liniment, 
U,  S., — a  mild  liniment  very  popular  either  by  itself  or  as  the  basis  of 
more  stimulating  preparations. 

The  Oii  of  Camphor  occurs  in  our  market  as  a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown 
liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  of  camphor,  and  a  hot,  camphoraceous  taste.  It  con- 
teins  camphor  in  solution,  and  is  probably  equivaJent  to  it  in  physiological  action* 
except  that  it  is  locally  more  stimulating,  and  preferable  in  intestinal  disorders. 
Dose,  five  to  ten  drop^  (0,3-0,6  Cx. ). 

AcfDUM  Camphoricum,  U.  S. — Camphorie  Add  is  produced  b>'  boiling  cam- 
phor with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  It  occurs  m  small  white,  acicular  or  scaly  crys- 
tals, free  from  odor,  of  a  feebly  acid  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  in  hot, 
water,  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  oils.  Jt  was  originally  proposed  by  Fur- 
bringer  ^  as  an  anlisepUc  of  practical  value  for  the  disinfection  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  in  the  treatment  of  iuberfiiiosis  and  aminoniacal  cystitis :  as  first  noticed 
by  Wlttkowski  it  is  a  very  valuable  antihydrotic  in  the  mght-smcats  of  phthisis ; 
how  it  acts  in  these  cases  has  not  been  determined.  Max  Reichert,  Niesel,  and 
other  physicians  have  found  it  very  serviceable  as  a  local  application  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  tubercular  and  other  catarrhs  of  the  upper  and  lower  air-passages. 

According  to  Bohland,*  camphoric  acid  is  rapidly  eliminated,  the  whole  of  a 


•Cases*  Edinburgh  Med.  Journal.,  May,  1S73;  The  r/iHiV,  March,   1&73:  Wlene¥'\ 
Medisinischr  Presse,  1874,  258;  Berlin*  Klin*  Wochens.^S^pi.  1873^74;  JYans.  Umd, 
Clin.  Soc.f  1S74*  27;  London  lancet,  1876,  iL  71;  British  Med.  Joum.,  Feb,  1875,  1B77,  L 
607,  Sept  1895;  June  J  i8g6;  Si,  Petersburg-  Med.  ff-'ochens.,  iSgj,  xiv. 
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single  dose  escaping  from  the  kidneys  in  the  course  of  five  hours  unaltered.  In  cys- 
litis,  fifteen  grains  ( 1  Gm. )  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  for  m^A/- 
sweais^  fifteen  to  thirty  ^ains  may  be  administered  at  bedtime,  or,  when  the  sweat 
occurs  late  in  the  night,  the  dose  may  be  divided,  the  patient  being  wakened  to 
take  the  last  dose  after  midnight.  Gastric  irritation  and  even  vomiting  have  been 
noted  after  thirty  grains,  and  Niesel  saw  severe  renal  irritation  in  a  patient  who  had 
taken  in  four  weeks  fift)'  grammes. 

O :ry camphor— T\m  oxidation  product  of  camphor  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder, 
soluble  to  two  per  cent,  in  cold  water ;  is  alleged  to  have  a  calmative  action  upon 
the  respiratory  centres  whilst  strengthening  the  cardiac  muscle  and  the  central  and 
peripheral  vaso-motor  nervous  system.  It  has  been  used  with  asserted  excellent 
results  in  dytpmta  from  cardiac  weakness,  and  from  tubercular  and  other  chronic 
diseases  of  the  lungs.  Dose,  eight  to  sixteen  grains  (0.5  to  i  Gm* )  two  or  three 
times  a  day.     (See  M.  R,,i897,  1899,  1901). 

ALCOHOL.     U.  S. 

Alcohol  Absolutum,  U.  S,  (Absolute  Alcohol), — 1,  ^,,  ethyl  alcohol 
containing  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  by  weight  of  water, — is  a  colorless, 
volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  172^  F. ,  not  congealed  by  a  cold  of — 166**  F. , 
and  having  the  specific  gravity  of  0-797.  It  is  used  only  for  chemical 
purposes.  Alcohol,  U.  S.,  contains  94.9  per  cent  by  volume  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  has  the  specific  gravity  of  0.816  ;  and  Alcohol  Dilu- 
TUM,  U,  S.  (Diluted  Alcohol),  contains  48,9  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
absolute  alcohol,  and  has  the  specific  gravity  of  0.936. 

Alcohol  also  exists  in  the  official  SpiRiTUS  Frumenti^  or  Whiskey, 
and  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici,  or  Brandy,  which  are  obtained  respec- 
tively by  the  distillation  of  fermented  grain  and  of  fermented  grapes, 
and  should  contain  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-six  per  cent  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  in  the  official  Vinum  Rubrum^  or  Red  Wine,  and  Vinum 
Album,  or  White  Wine.  For  medicinal  use,  brandy  should  be  at  least 
four  and  whiskey  at  least  two  years  old. 

Local  Action. — Alcohol  is  a  very  active  irritant,  but  is  not  corrosive. 
It  is  also  a  pronounced  germicide,  which  when  in  proper  concentration  ia 
capable  of  killing  all  protoplasms. 

According  to  the  researches  of  C.  Harrington  and  H.  Walker,"  against  dry 
bacteria  absolute  alcohol  and  ordinary  commercial  alcohol  are  wholly  devoid  of 
bactericidal  power,  whilst  forty  per  cent  alcohol  is  effective  within  five  minntes 
against  most  non-sporulating  pathogenic  bacteria.  In  order  to  destroy  some  of  the 
strongly  resisting  bacteria,  whether  dry  or  moist,  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  alcohol 
is  necessary.  Preparations  of  alcohol  more  concentrated  than  seventy  per  cent  do 
not,  however,  act  more  powerfully  upon  bacteria  than  do  the  weaker  preparations, 
so  that  for  the  practical  disinfection  of  a  wound  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  alcohol 
should  be  preferred  ;  the  contact  should  be  maintained  for  at  least  five  minutes. 


Absarpiion  and  Elimination. — Alcohol  is  absorbed  with  great  rapidity 
by  the  stomach,  but,  as  has  been  show^n  by  Von  Mering/  is  also  hurried 
on  into  the  intestines.  It  is  without  doubt  taken  up  freely  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  alimentary  tract  In  Baum's' experiments  symptoms  of 
intoxication  appeared  in  a  horse  fifteen  minutes  after  its  injection  into  the 
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rectum.  (For  a  study  of  the  point  of  elimination  in  the  system,  see  page 
298.*) 

Genercd  Action. — ^The  phenomena  which  follow  the  ingestion  of  alco- 
hol are,  unfortunately,  so  wdl  known  as  to  make  any  description  of  them 
here  unnecessary,  and  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  disoission  of  the 
action  of  the  drug  upon  different  portions  of  the  organisuL 

Nervous  SysUm. — ^We  have  not  met  with  a  dose  experimental  study 
of  the  order  in  which  the  ner\'ous  centres  are  affected,  but  it  is  scarcely 
doubtful  that  alcohol  acts  upon  them  as  does  ether,  except  that  the 
latter  substance,  being  much  more  volatile  than  alcohol,  is  consequently 
absorbed  and  eliminated  much  more  rapidly,  so  that  its  influence  is 
more  evanescent  We  know  by  experiment  that  the  vapor  of  alcohol  is 
capable  of  producing  the  stupor  known  as  anaesthesia,  and,  further, 
that  this  anaesthesia  may  be  deepened  into  death,  accompanied  by  all 
the  phenomena  of  feital  ether-narcosis.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  an 
early  stage  in  the  action  of  alcohol  in  which  not  only  the  cerebral  but 
it  may  be  even  the  spinal  centres  are  stimulated,  but  certainly  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  alcohol-poisoning  muscular  relaxation  and  the  loss 
of  reflex  activity  are  altogether  or  in  part  due  to  the  sedative  influence 
u]K>n  the  motor  cord.  The  theory  of  a  primary  stimulation  gains 
plausibility  from  the  experiments  of  Mommsen,'  in  which  it  was  found 
that  the  excitability  of  the  peripheral  motor  nerve  is  primarily  increased 
by  the  local  action  of  alcohol.  The  observation  of  Dogiel,  that  in  the 
alcoholized  dog  both  sensory  and  motor  nerves  are  markedly  depressed, 
without  doubt  holds  good  for  acute  alcoholism  in  man.  Whether  this 
depression  is  due  directly  to  the  alcohol  or  to  the  changes  produced  by  it 
is  uncertain.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  continuous  effect  of  large 
doses  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  tissue  is  depressant 

The  original  experiments  of  Heinrich  Dehio,*  showing  that  changes 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  brain  in  animals  killed 
by  the  large  dose  of  alcohol,  have  been  repeated  and  extended  by  Colin 
C  Stewart  *  with  corroborative  results. 

Circulatum. — ^The  subject  of  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  circula- 
tion is  one  which  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  investigation,  but  con- 
cerning which  the  present  evidence  is  so  contradictory  and  imperfect,  and 
so  affected  by  controversy,  as  to  make  positive  conclusions  unwarrantable. 
From  time  immemorial  alcohol  has  been  and  still  is  used  clinically  as  a  cir- 
culatory stimulant,  and  this  view  of  the  matter  has  been  supported  by 
much  physiological  evidence,  and  is  still  held  by  eminent  pharmacologists, 
w^hilst  other  pharmacologists  teach  that  alcohol  has  no  action  upon  the 
circulation  unless  given  in  toxic  doses,  when  it  always  lessens  the  force 
of  the  blood-current. 

Experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  have  yielded  results  which  are  so  contra- 
dictory that  the  diversity  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory  formerly  held 

•  See  Chittenden,  Mendel,  and  Jackson  {Amer.  Joum.  Physiol.^  1898,  i.). 
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by  the  writers  of  this  book,  namely,  that  the  contradicrtions  have  been  due  to  the 
use  of  different  doses  of  alcofiol  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  much  of  the  diver- 
sity of  result  de|x:nd.s  upon  the  varying  amounts  of  alcohol  administered.  Thus, 
the  results  obtained  by  H.  Zimmerberg,  who  found  that  alcohol  reduces  both  tlie 
rate  and  force  of  the  pulse,  evidently  depended  upon  his  employing  toxic  dosew  of 
alcohol.  The  same  objection  holds  with  the  experiments  of  Z,  Gtitnikow%*  in  which 
were  given  to  dogs  doses  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes*  of  from  fifty  to  seventy 
per  cent,  alcohol,  with  a  marked  fall  both  in  the  arterial  and  in  the  venous  pressure. 
Tliere  w^as  also  in  Gutnikow*s  observations  a  fall  in  the  inlra-cardiac  pres-sure,  both 
auricular  and  ventricular.  In  some  cases  the  intra-cardiac  fall  preceded  the  fall  of 
the  arterial  pressure.  In  the  experiments  of  J.  Dogiel  and  of  J,  D,  Castillo  and  of 
Kochmann"  the  intravenous  mjection  of  small  doses  of  alcohol  produced  a  more 
or  less  distinct  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which  was  followed,  when  the  dose  was 
targe  enough,  by  a  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure.  This  result  is  in  general  accord 
with  that  obtained  by  S.  Potts  Eagleton.  *  f 

In  favor  of  the  view  that  small  doses  of  alcohol  elevate  blood-pressure  may  be 
considered  the  works  of  Sjetschenow,  of  Dogiel,  of  Ronchi  and  Salvioli,  and  other 
experimenters  ;  whilst  John  J.  Abel  |  is  positive  in  his  conviction  that  alcohol  does 
not  in  any  dose  put  tip  the  arterial  pressure. 

When  evidence  concerning  the  action  of  a  drug  is  contradictory,  it  is 
easy  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  experimentation,  but  usually  the  contradic- 
tory results  really  depend  upon  uncertainty  of  action  in  the  drug.  In  a 
large  number  of  experiments  made  by  H.  C.  Wood  and  D.  M,  Hoyt** 
upon  normal  dogs  and  upon  dogs  suffering  from  an  infective  fever,  it  has 
been  found  that  tisually  even  in  small  doses  alcohol  does  not  increase  the 
arterial  pressure  ;  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  has  such  action,  this  too  at  a 
time  when  the  unusual  action  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence 
of  muscular  or  other  excitement,  or  perceptible  cause  other  than  that  of 
the  alcohol  itself. 

The  results  of  circulatory  sphygmomanometric  sttidies  upon  man  are 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  obtained  in  experiments  upon  the  lower 
animals.  Thus  Cabot,  in  a  very  elaborate  study,  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  neither  in  health,  nor  yet  in  fever,  does  alcohol  put  up  the  arterial 
pressure.  J.  Swientochowsky  experimented  with  Gartner* s  tonometer 
in  cases  of  arterial  sclerosis,  phthisis,  and  cardiac  disease  ;  was  not  able  to 
get  lessening  of  the  arterial  pressure  by  the  administration  of  alcohol. 
Binz*  concludes  that  the  taking  of  forty  or  fifty  c.c.  of  sherry  does  in 
health  increase  arterial  pressure.  The  concordance  of  evidence  seems  to 
us  to  prove  that  alcohol  ordinarily  does  not  increase  arterial  pressure, 


•  The  weight  of  the  dogs  is  not  given,  and  the  amount  per  kiJo,  therefore,  cannot  be 
estimated. 

t  Eagleton's  experiments  were  made  with  a  continuous  injection  of  atcohol,  and  iti 
two  of  them  the  re^sults  were  somewhat  different  from  those  ordinarily  obtained,  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  obvious.  None  ni  his  dogR  appear  to  have  been  curariied,  and  the 
peculiar  method  of  ejtperi mentation  requires  the  results  to  be  Interpreted  with  great 

t  A  very  full  and  elaborate  critique  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  by  Professor  Abelt 
may  be  found  in  the  Physiological  Aspect  of  the  Liquor  Problem,  vol.  ti.  190,^.  .1  critique 
which  is  very  ablei  but  in  which  there  is  too  much  of  the  denying  of  thi?  possibitity  of  the 
existence  of  the  other  side  of  the  shield  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 
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although  exceptionally,  from  causes  which  have  not  been  made  out^  it 
may  have  such  action. 

A  drug  may  stimulate  the  heart  and  yet  have  no  constant  effect  upon 
the  blood -pressure,  because  it  depre^es,  either  through  the  vaso- motor 

centres  or  through  action  upon  the  blood-vessel  walls,  the  vaso-motor 
condition.  The  solution  of  such  a  problem  would  naturally  lead  to  a 
study  of  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  heart  itself  and  upon  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Studies  have  heen  m^e  upon  the  isolated  frogfs  heart  by  Umpfenbach  ( 1881) J 
by  Ringer  and  Sainsbury  (1883),  by  Maki  (1SS4),  and  by  Dresser  (18SS},  with  the' 
general  conclusion  that  alcohol  is  a  direct  depressant  to  the  cardiac  muscle  ;  whilst 
Castillo  (1880),  Eagleton  and  Cemahave  reached  opposite  conclusions  ;  so  that  the 
present  experimental  evidence  on  the  subject  is  contradictory  so  far  as  the  isolated 
frog's  heart  is  concerned.  Martin*'  and  Hemraeter,**  experimenting  upon  the  iso^ 
laled  mammalian  heart,  reached  the  conclusion  that  blood  containing  one-eighth 
per  cent  by  volume  of  absolute  aJcohol  has  no  immediate  action  upon  the  Isolated 
heart ;  but  that  when  one-fourth  per  cent,  is  present  the  work  done  by  the  heart  is 
diminished  within  a  minute.  The  abnormaltty  of  the  conditions  of  these  investiga- 
tions is  shown  by  the  fact  that  cutting  away  the  pericardium  was  found  by  Martin  to 
stop  the  depressing  action  of  even  one-half  per  cent,  of  alcohol  ;  whilst  Hemmeter 
observed  that  the  alcohol  produced  intra-cardiac  regurgitant  murmurs  and  hem- 
orrhage into  the  cardiac  tissue, — results  not  seen  in  ordinary  alcoholic  intoxication. 
Loeb^  in  an  elaborate  study  points  out  a  number  of  sources  of  error  in  the  ordinary) 
methods  of  studying  the  changes  in  the  activity  of  the  isolated  mammalian  heart, 
and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  0,13  too.jo  percent 
by  volume  exercises  a  distinct  although  not  powerful  stimulant  influence  upon  the 
heart,  while  concentrations  of  more  than  one  per  cent,  are  depressant 

In  his  critique  upon  the  work  upon  the  frog*s  heart,  Abel  condemns  Uie  work 
of  Castillo.  Eagleton,  and  Cema  as  inaccurate.  Our  own  belief,  as  the  result  of 
considerable  experimental  work  with  the  WilHams  and  Kronecker  apparatus  on  the 
isolated  frog's  heart,  is  that  none  of  the  work  so  far  done  on  the  isolated  heart  o( 
the  frog  can  be  accepted  as  final.  The  reasons  for  this  judgment  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  in  a  volume  like  the  present. 

In  the  present  confusion  of  evidence,  one  experimental  fact  to  which 
we  have  not  yet  alluded  seems  to  afford  firm  ground  for  deduction  ; 
namely,  that  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  alcohol  not  only  causes  rise 
&f  ike  arterial  pressure  bid  causes  a  rise  which  is  a  very  disHnci  arid  a 
very  c&nsiant  phenomenon.  Originally  noted  by  Castillo,  this  fact  has  been 
confirmed  by  Abel  in  nuuierous  experiments,  and  also  by  H.  C  Wood 
and  D,  M.  Hoyt.  We  know  of  no  way  of  explaining  the  action  of  a  drug 
which  is  unable  to  put  up  arterial  pressure  in  the  normal  animal,  but  does 
cause  rise  of  pressure  when  the  vaso* motor  centres  have  been  paralyzed 
by  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  except  on  the  theory  that  the  drug  b  a  stint* 
uiant  to  Ike  heart  and  a  paralyzant  t&  ih€  vasQ-motor  centres.  This  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  alcohol  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  J.  C.  Hem- 
meter,'  and  by  Wood  and  Hoyt  made  with  the  stromuhr,*  that  alcohol 


•  The  velocity  of  the  btood-current  In  the  arterial  system  depends  upon  the  relations 
between  the  propulsive  force  and  the  resiatancei  the  greater  the  propulsive  force  the 
greater  the  velocity ^  the  greater  the  reslaunce  the  less  the  velocity.    (The  term  velocity 
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increases  the  velocity  of  the  blood  current.  Moreover^  in  two  experi- 
ments on  the  human  being  with  the  arm  plethysmograph,  by  Wood  and 
Hoyt,  direct  evidence  was  obtained  of  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure  caused  by  the  large  dose  of  alcohol 
occurs  after  section  of  the  cord,  and  must,  therefore,  at  least  in  part,  be 
due  to  direct  action  upon  the  heart  itself  or  muscle- fibres  in  the  vessel - 
walls,  a  conclusion  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  experiments  of  Castillo, 
in  which  stimulation  of  a  sensitive  nerve  caused  rise  of  pressure,  proving 
that  the  vaso- motor  system  was  still  capable  of  responding  to  stimuli. 
Certainly  the  known  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  excised  frog's  heart,  and 
the  diastolic  arrest  produced  by  it  in  the  mammal  ^  prove  that  in  over-dose 
alcohol  is  a  diri€i  depressant  to  the  heart ;  it  probably  has  also  depressing 
influence  upon  the  miiscle-fibres  in  the  wails  of  (he  vessels  and  the  vaso- 
nwtor  centres. 

Blood.— Thet^  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  supposing  that  alcohol  in 
therapeutic  dose  has  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  blood,  but  as  long 
ago  as  1841  C.  H.  Schuiz  *"  observed  that  mixed  with  the  blood  outside 
of  the  body  it  not  only  causes  coagulation,  but  also  separation  of  the 
haemoglobin  from  the  corpuscle*  It  is  probable  that  to  the  action  of  the 
alcohol  upon  the  haemoglobin  is  due  the  fact  noted  by  Schmiedeberg  ^* 
that  alcohol  mixed  with  biood  lessens  its  ability  to  yield  oxygen  in  the 
presence  of  a  reducing  agent,  Jaillet  and  Hayem  state  that  in  rapid 
alcoholic  poisoning  in  animals  extensive  alteration  in  the  blood- corpuscles 
can  be  discovered,  many  of  these  bodies  being  shrivelled  and  altered  in 
form,  with  yellow  precipitates  of  haemoglobin  in  their  interior. 

Temperature. — Owing  no  doubt  to  the  sensations  of  warmth  induced 
by  its  local  action  on  the  stomach  and  by  the  increased  activity  of  the 
circulation  in  the  extremities,  alcohol  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
moter of  animal  heat.  Tliis  view  was  questioned  as  early  as  1848  by 
Dum^ril  and  Demarquay,  and  has  been  studied  and  written  about  to  an 
enormous  extent.     The  matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  that 


is  here  used  to  exprc^ss  the  amount  of  blood  p^Lssing  a  given  point  in  a  given  length  of 
time,}  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  arterial  pressure  and  velocity  are  not  synonymous 
or  necessarily  accordant.  If,  for  instance,  a  drug  increases  the  resistance  without  aflect- 
ing  the  propulsive  force,  the  blood-pressure  may  be  raised  or  remdn  almost  unchanged 
while  the  velocity  will  decrease.  Hemmeter  gives  the  following  as  possible  variationg 
to  whkh  the  main  factors  in  the  makmg  of  velocity  and  arterial  pressure  are  subject  i 

1.  The  energy  of  the  heart  contractions  remains  the  same  add  the  resistance  (a)  in- 
creases, then  blood- pressure  increases  and  velocity  decreases,  {b)  Resistance  decreases^ 
then  blood-pressure  decreases  and  velocity  increases. 

2.  The  energy  of  the  heart  activity  increaseg,  and  the  {a)  resistance  is  the  same, 
then  blood-pressure  and  velocity  increase,  {b)  The  resistance  increases,  then  blood- 
pressure  increases  and  velocity  remains  the  same,  [c]  The  resistances  diminish*  then 
blood -pressure  remains  the  same  and  velocity  increases. 

3.  The  energy  of  the  heart  activity  decreases  and  at  the  game  time  (a)  the  resistance 
b  the  same,  then  blood-pressure  and  velocity  are  reduced,  {b)  The  resistances  are 
correspondingly  greater^  then  blood -pressure  remains  the  same  and  velocity  decreases, 
{c)  The  resistances  are  correspondingly  smaller,  then  blood-pr^^ure  sinks  and  velocity 
is  the  same. 
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it  does  not  seem  wise  to  do  more  here  than  give  results,  and  to  refer  the 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  following  up  the  literature  of  this  subject  to  the 
tenth  edition  of  this  treatise. 

In  the  lower  animals  small  doses  of  alcohol  produce  an  increase  of  the 
bodily  temperature,  which  rarely  in  mammals  reaches  more  than  i*^  F,  and 
in  birds  i**  F.  Larger  doses  of  alcohol  produce  a  fall  of  temperature  in 
the  animal  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  dose.  According  to  Ruge/' 
when  the  dose  has  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  distinct  intoxication,  the 
fall  usually  amounts  to  from  \*^  C.  to  f*^  C ,  rarely  reaching  one  degree. 
When  there  is  distinct  narcosis  the  fall  may  amount  to  3°  C, ,  or  with  a  lethal 
dose  to  5°  C.  Bouvicr  and  other  observers  have  found  that  the  effects 
of  large  doses  of  alcohol  are  even  more  marked  in  animals  suffering  from 
pyiemic  fever  ;  the  reduction  of  temperature  may  amount  to  8.5^^  C.  ^  and 
the  fever  be  altogether  put  aside  by  the  narcotic  dose.  The  effect  of 
alcohol  upon  the  temperature  in  man  is  parallel  to  that  which  is  produced 
in  the  lower  animals  ;  the  fall  from  large  doses  is,  however,  less  pronounced, 
probably  because  the  cerebrum  of  man  is  proportionately  much  more 
sensitive  to  alcohol  than  is  that  of  the  animal,  and  narcosis  results  from 
smaller  doses  of  the  poison.  Again,  in  persons  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  alcohol  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  does  not  appear  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  cannot  always  be  produced  in  a  normal  subject.  Further,  the 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  greatly  lessens  the  depressing  influence 
of  alcohol  upon  the  bodily  temperature,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
drunken  man  is  not  always  below  the  normal.  As,  however,  intoxication 
becomes  more  profound  the  tendency  to  a  fall  of  temperature  is  more  and 
more  marked. 

The  fall  of  temperature  produced  by  alcohol  is  largely  due  to  an  ex- 
cessive loss  of  heat,  but  the  relations  of  alcohol  to  thermogenesis  form 
such  an  integrant  portion  of  its  action  on  nutrition  that  its  discussion  will 
be  postponed  to  that  heading, 

Respiration. — According  to  the  experiments  of  Binz "  and  of  A. 
Jaquct/*  small  doses  of  alcohol  increase  liie  number  and  amplitude  of 
the  respiratory  movements.  The  toxic  dose  of  alcohol  decreases  the 
respiratory  air  movement  The  drift  of  the  present  e\idence  is  to  show 
that  the  action  is  centric,  and  that  alcohol  stimulates  or  paralyzes  the 
respiratory  centres  according  as  it  is  in  small  or  large  amount 

Jaquet  certainly  failed  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  conclusion  tliat  the  increase  of 
respiratory  movement  produced  by  alcohol  is  due  to  local  irritation  ;  and  in  a  later 
research  Binz,  by  means  of  controlled  experiments,  apparently  demonstrated  the 
incorrectness  of  Jaqnet's  thet>r>\  Biiiz^  has  extended  his  experiments  not  only  to 
the  lower  animals,  but  also  to  man,  in  whom  he  found  that  the  increase  of  the 
respiration  is  distinct  although  not  ver>'  large,  and  is  much  more  pronotinced  in 
those  wJio  have  been  previously  fatigued. 


RekHom  of  Alcohol  h  Nutrition.— \x\^  studying  the  relations  of  alco- 
hol or  other  drugs  to  the  general  bodily  nutrition,  the  subject  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  nutrition  which  has 
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to  do  with  the  production  of  animal  heat  and  of  affording  force  for  the 
needs  of  the  system  ;  the  second,  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  building 
up  of  tissue  and  the  chemical  movements  of  protoplasm.  The  action  of 
a  drug  upon  heat- production  in  the  body  can  be  directly  studied  by  means 
of  proper  calorimeters,  or  it  can  be  studied  indirectly  by  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  and  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
in  the  organism. 

The  first  calorimetrical  studies  upon  alcohol  were  those  by  Bevan  Lewis.''  He 
found  that  in  the  rabbit  alcohol  sometimes  produces  a  primary  les&ening  of  heat- 
prcduction,  most  marked  and  pronounced  aiter  small  doses,  followed  by  a  marked 
increase  in  heat-production,  most  pronounted  after  large  doses  of  the  alcohol.  In  five 
observations  by  E.  T.  Reichert  and  H.  C.  Wood  upon  do^,  the  average  results  were 
in  accord  with  those  by  Bevan  Lewis,  although  their  individual  experiments  yielded 
somewhat  varying  results.  In  some  of  these  experiments  heat- dissipation  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  heat-production,  and  the  bodily  temperature  fell. 
In  other  instances  the  bodily  temperature  rose,  showing  that  heat-production  was 
increased  more  than  heat-dissipation.  In  a  further  series  of  experiments  E.  T. 
Reichert'*  obtained,  in  five  experiments,  increased  heat- product  ion,  and  in  thir- 
teen decreased  heat-production,  the  difference  not  depending  upon  dose,  and  the 
range  of  variation  of  result  being  as  much  as  sixt>*-five  per  cent.,  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  method  or  the  experiments. 

In  all  of  the  experiments  just  spoken  of  the  endeavor  was  to  discover 
the  immediate  action  of  large  doses  of  alcohol  upon  thermogenesis.  The 
results  are  somewhat  discordant  and  varying,  but  certainly  indicate  that 
alcohol  has  no  such  immediate  dominating  influence  upon  tissue  change 
as  greatly  to  increase  heat -production.  The  fall  of  bodily  temperature 
which  occurs  after  toxic  doses  of  the  drug  is  without  doubt  due  to  an 
excessive  heat -dissipation,  which  in  turn  is  the  result  of  vaso*  motor  paral- 
ysis^ and  the  mere  excessive  loss  of  heat  has  a  profound  influence  in  pro- 
yoking  increased  heat- product  ion  just  as  increased  heat- production  has  a 
profound  influence  in  inducing  increased  heat-dissipation  ;  so  that  much 
care  is  necessary  in  the  consideration  of  calorimetrical  studies  of  large 
doses  of  vaso-motor  paralyzants.  But  if  the  action  of  alcohol  were  pro- 
nounced it  should  manifest  itself  over  all  indirect  and  disturbing  influ- 
ences. On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  earlier  calorimetrical  studies  indicate 
that  alcohol  does  not  pronouncedly  and  di reedy  affect  those  nutritive  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  animal  heat  is  maintained,  a  conclusion  which 
is  confirmed  in  the  very^  elaborate  memoir  of  Atwater  and  Benedict,  who, 
using  small  doses  of  alcohol  in  man,  found  that  the  increased  heat*pro- 
duction  was  no  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  potential  energy 
of  the  alcohol  oxidized. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  by  the 
lungs  has  been  investigated  by  several  observers,  with  different  results. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Bocker,"  of  N.  S.  Davis,'*  of  Hammond."  of 
Perrin,  "*  of  Boeck  and  Bauer,"  and  of  Rumpf,"  there  is  a  lessening  in  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled  ;  on  the  other  hand,  E.  Smith  "  found  that  small  dos^ 
of  alcohol  increased  the  elimination  of  the  gas,  altliough  brandy,  whiskey,  and  gin 
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alwa>'S  l^sened  the  production.  Henrique "  found  in  himself  that  the  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  was  increased  by  alcohol,  Wolfers  "^  noted  in  the  rabbit  an  Increase 
both  of  the  oxygen  ingestion  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  elimination.  Bodlander" 
found  that  in  rabbits  and  dogs  alcohol  produced  a  decrease  of  the  ox^'gen  consump- 
tion and  carbonic  acid  production,  whilst  in  man  Zunlz "  obtained  an  increase  in 
carbonic  acid  production,  and  Geppert**  no  importajit  effect.  The  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol  itself  must,  of  course,  yield  carbon  dioxide,  but  in  amount  too  small  to  be 
appreciable. 

In  the  older  researches  of  Boeck  and  Bauer  the  result  was  arrived  at 

that  whilst  small  doses  of  alcohol  diminish  oxygen  consumption,  large 
doses  increase  it^  and  it  is  possible  that  the  different  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  investigators,  as  just  quoted,  may  depend  somewhat 
on  the  doses  used  by  them.  Nevertheless,  the  divergency  seems  at 
present  not  capable  of  being  cleared  up  by  such  a  supposition.  If  alcohol 
really  did  have  a  direct  powerful  influence  upon  oxidation  in  the  general 
system  the  conclusions  of  investigators  should  be  more  in  accord,  and  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  probable  that  any  influence  which  the  drug  may 
have  is  indirect,  or  is  so  feeble  as  to  be  set  aside  by  various  accidents, 
circumstances,  or  happenings  ;  possibly  even  by  other  actions  of  the  alco- 
hol itself.  This  conclusion  is  in  accord  with  that  which  has  been  reached 
calori metrically,  and  the  best  expression  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  thai  it  is  fwi  probath  that  alcohol  has  any  pronounced  positive  in- 
fluence upon  the  processes  0/  oxidaiion  or  of  heat-production  in  the  system* 
The  determination  of  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  chemical  move- 
ments of  protoplasm,  and  the  destrucdon  of  albuminous  materials  in  the 
body,  is  of  course  to  be  made  by  a  study  of  its  effect  on  the  nitrogenous 
elimination. 

Among  the  earliest  students,  Bocker  is  commonly  believed  to  have  experimen- 
tally determined  that  it  lessens  the  excretion  of  urea.  We  have  seen  only  an  abstract 
of  the  original  paper ;  in  it  this  is  not  positively  asserted,  but  seems  to  be  inferred. 
Hammond  has  performed  a  very  elaborate  series  of  experiments  upon  himself : 
first,  when  just  sufficient  food  was  taken  to  maintain  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  sec- 
ondly, when  more  than  enough  for  that  purpose  was  ingested ;  thirdly,  when  not 
enough  was  taken.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  urea,  chlorine,  and  phosphoric 
acid  were  lessened  in  amount  by  the  ingestion  of  alcohol.  Parkes  and  WoUowice* 
aflftrm  that  their  experiments  gave  a  contrary  result.  In  examining  the  reports  of 
their  experiments  we  find,  however,  that  on  one  of  the  days  the  man  taking  the  alco- 
hol had  a  chill  followed  by  fever.  If  this  day  be  omitted,  the  average  daily  excre- 
tion of  urea  during  tlie  alcoholic  period  was  34.35  grammes  ;  during  the  time  when 
brandy  was  taken,  34.  S  grammes  ;  and  during  the  water  period,  35.02  grammes. 
The  ingestion  of  alcohol  seems,  therefore,  to  have  reduced  the  elimination  of  urea  by 
about  ten  grains  a  day.  In  the  experiments  of  L.  L.  Riess  **  upon  two  persons  witliout 
analysis  of  food  or  faeces,  the  exhibition  of  alcohol  was  followed  by  great  lessening 
of  the  excretion  of  urea,  and,  to  a  less  pronounced  degree,  of  uric  acid,  chlorides, 
phosphates,  and  sulphates,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  the  bodily  weight 
H,  Keller "  made  experiments  upon  himself.  The  prodromic  period  was  three 
days;  alcohol,  one  day;  after-period,  three  days.  The  result  was  a  fall  of  1.4 
grammes  in  nitrogen  elimination  during  the  alcohol  day,  witli  an  increase  in  the 
after- period  of  one  gramme  above  the  normal.  No  examinatioti  of  the  faeces  was 
made* 
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It  is  very  properly  objected  to  all  tile  experiments  thus  far  quoted,  that  no  note 
was  taken  of  other  nitrogenous  elimination  than  that  through  the  kidneys.  In  1S78 
Mnnk  *"  experimented  upon  dogs  with  great  care  lo  obtain  nitrogenous  equilibrium, 
u^g  alcohol  in  both  small  and  large  doses  and  analyzing  both  urine  and  f^ces. 
The  result  arrived  at  was  that  small  doses  of  alcohol  (less  than  1,5  C,c.  absolute 
alcohol  per  kilo)  diminished  slightly  the  nitrogenous  output,  whilst  larger  doses 
(over  2  Cx. )  increased  the  elimination.  The  chief  objection  to  Munk's  experiments 
seems  to  be  the  short  time  in  which  alcohol  was  used,^three  to  five  rial's. 

In  experiments  made  upon  dogs  by  Charles  Norris^  Jr.,  and  E.  E.  Smith,  in 
Chittenden's  laboratory  in  Yale  University,**  the  alcohol  period  was  from  eight  to 
ten  days.  The  results  were :  in  Experiment  No.  i,  j.9  C.c.  alcohol  pGt  kilo  being 
given,  the  nitrogenous  output  was  Increased  two  per  cent.  ;  Experiment  No.  2,  2.3 
Cc.  per  kilo  being  given,  decrease  in  nitrogenous  elimination  somewhat  less  than 
two  per  cent  ;  Experiment  No.  3,  2.7  C.c.  per  kilo  being  given,  decrease  about 
nine  percent,  Z.  Donogdny  and  N.  Tibald**  find  that  moderate  doses  of  alcohol 
increase  nitrogenous  elimination. 

In  Rosenfeld's^^  exi>eriments  nitrogenous  equilibrium  having  been  produced  in 
a  man,  alcohol  was  given  with  tJie  result  that  tlie  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  was 
markedly  decreased  ■  after  this  period  sugar  was  substituted  for  alcohol,  and  the 
eliminated  nitrogen  still  remained  lower  ihaii  the  intake.  During  the  alcohol  period 
the  amount  of  uric  acid  eliminated  was  distinctly  above  the  normal ;  during  the 
sugar  period  this  was  not  the  case.  Rosenfeld  concludes  that  since  uric  acid  arises 
generally  from  the  nucleated  albumin,  the  alcohol  has  spared  the  nucle in-free 
proteid  dssties  at  the  expense  of  the  nucleo-albumins.* 


The  results  just  epitomized  are  so  varying  and  the  changes  in  the  nitro- 
genous elimination  noted  so  slow  and  inconsistent,  that  the  accounting 
for  differences  by  the  theory  of  difference  of  dose  is  not  plausible  ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  concltision  of  Chittenden  is  correct,  that  so  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  goes  it  does  fwt  seem  probable  thai  aicvhoi  has  a 
direct  specific  influence  upon  niircgenotLs  €limin4itimi^ — that  is,  upon  the 
chemical  movements  of  protoplasm, — a  conclusion  which,  it  should  be 
remembered,  ts  corroborated  by  the  experiments  of  Stammreich  and  Miura. 

A  substance  may  very  well  have  no  specific  relation  with  tissue 
changes  and  yet  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  food  which  will  supply  force 
to  the  animal  organism.  From  the  time  of  Liebig's  celebrated  classifi- 
cation of  food  until  the  appearance  of  the  memoir  of  Lallemand,  Duroy, 
and  Perrinj  ingested  alcohol  was  almost  universally  believed  to  be  burnt 
up  in  the  body.  These  latter  observers  asserted,  however,  that  alcohol 
escapes  unchanged  from  the  body,  not  only  because  they  were  unable  to 
detect  in  the  blood  or  tissues  any  of  the  results  of  its  oxidation,  such  as 

•  S.  p.  Beebe  {A.  J.  P.,  xii,  igos)  has  established  that  alcohol  taken  without  food  causes 
no  increase  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  ;  that  when  it  is  taken  with  purin  food^  such  a» 
meats,  it  greatly  increases  the  CKcretioti  of  uric  acid,  the  maximum  increase  occurdtiK  at 
the  same  time  after  a  meal  as  it  does  when  purin  food  witliout  alcohol  is  taken^  and  the 
in  bases  being  affected  to  the  same  degree  as  is  the  uric  acid;  that  when  nou-purin 
is  taken  with  alcohol,  u  ric  acid  is  not  increased.  The  value  of  these  facts,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  clinical  observations  made  in  luly  by  Dr.  W,  W.  Baldwin  (see  page  308), 
must  be  apparent.  TJiey  at  once  confirm  and  explain  his  results.  Further,  they  show 
the  importance  of  not  ejchibiting  alcohol  with  meats  in  feeble  cases  of  tiric  acid  diathesis 
iTequirJng  stimuLition ;  ais^  the  value  of  a  food  like  milk-punch,  which  contains  no  purin 
base,  and  yet  is  highly  nutritious  and  stimulant. 
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aldehyde  or  acetic  acid,  but  also  because  they  found  alcohol  unchanged 
in  the  expired  air,  in  the  sweat,  and  especially  in  the  urine.  The  results 
obtained  by  the  French  investigators  were,  however,  seriously  questioned 
by  E.  Baudot,**  who  demonstrated  that  the  chromic  acid  test  which  Duroy 
and  Perrin  had  relied  on  for  detecting  alcohol  in  the  excretions  is  so 
delicate  as  to  reveal ,  165  grains  of  alcohol  in  a  quart  of  water  ;  and  found 
in  twenty  experiments  that,  except  after  immense  doses,  the  amount  of 
alcohol  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  is  so  small  as  to  amount  to  nothing. 

In  1S66  Schtilinus,"*  showed  that  alcohol  does  not  escape  through  the  kidneys 
unless  in  very  trifling  amounts.  He  found  that  one-fourth  of  the  ingested  alcohol 
had  disappeared  from  the  body  within  three  hours,  and,  as  but  a  fractional  portion 
of  the  lost  amount  was  eliminated,  he  concluded  that  it  had  been  burnt  up.  Adolph 
Lieben  *'  and  Anstie  '^  have  also  obtained  similar  results,  Thudichuni "  in\'esligated 
the  matter  on  a  large  scale  in  1864,  and  again  with  the  assistance  of  Dupr^  in  1S66. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  fallacies  of  the  chromic  acid  test,  the  alcohol  was  obtained 
from  the  urine  by  repeated  distillations.  In  the  first  instance  forty-four  IxattJes  of 
i^-ine,  containing  four  thousand  grammes  of  alcohol,  were  drunk  by  thirty-three  men, 
out  of  whose  urine,  collected  during  ihe  next  six  hours,  ten  g:ranmies,  or  only  0,25 
per  cent.,  of  the  ingested  alcohol  were  recovered.  In  the  experiments  of  1866  the 
process  was  substantially  the  same,  but,  greater  care  behig  taken  to  get  absolute 
accuracy  and  to  avoid  loss  during  distiilaiion,  0,82  per  cent,  of  the  amount  adminis- 
tered was  found  in  the  urine,  Subbotin  *"  in  an  experimental  study  upon  six  rabbits, 
has  shown  that  elimination  continues  for  a  longer  time  than  had  been  generally  be- 
lieved, and  that  twice  as  much  of  the  alcohol  escapes  by  the  skin  and  lungs  as  by  the 
kidneys.  In  one  experiment  he  found  that  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  alcohol  escaped 
unchanged  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  ;  elimination  after  this  time,  although  per- 
ceptible, amounted  to  very  little.  As  he,  like  Lallemand  and  his  colleagues,  experi- 
mented with  poisonous  doses,  his  results  confirm  rather  than  contradict  those  of 
Baudot.  Schuliniis,  Anstie,  Thudichum,  and  Duprd  ;  for  it  is  manifesUy  evident  that 
after  such  doses  elimination  would  be  proportionately  greater  than  after  smaller 
quantities,  as  there  naturally  must  be  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  the  system  to  oxidize 
alcohol.  R.  D.  Edes/'  in  his  experiments,  found  that  after  small  doses  the  amount 
of  elimination  by  the  breath  is  greater  than  that  by  the  kidneys,  although  the  contrary 
holds  where  large  amounts  have  been  administered  ;  in  either  case  the  total  amount 
eliminated  was  but  a  small  percentage  of  tlie  amount  ingested.*  Finally,  Anstie*" 
has  repeated  his  experiments,  using  the  method  of  Subbotin,  and  even  subjecting  a 
dog,  which  had  been  taking  for  some  dajra  very  muth  larger  amounts  of  alcohol 
than  he  liad  eliminated  by  skin,  kidneys,  rectum,  and  lungs,  to  distillation,  with  the 
results  of  confirming  his  first  experiments  and  of  finding  no  *' residual  alcohol" 
— i.e.,  alcohol  left  in  the  body — worthy  of  mention.  In  an  elaborate  research, 
Guido  Bodtander**  found  that  he  himself,  after  the  use  of  alcohol  in  various  quan- 
tides,  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  about  1.2  per  cent  and  by  the  lungs  about  1.6 
per  cent.  ;  while  in  dogs  he  recovered  from  the  breath  about  2  percent.,  Irom  the 
urine  r.6  per  cent.,  and  from  the  skin  0.14  per  cent,  of  tJie  ingested  alcohol.  He 
failed  entirely  to  find  alcohol  in  the  intestinal  excretions,  and  also,  contrary  to 
Lewald's  observation  in  1857,  in  the  milk  of  a  goat  to  which  nearly  a  quart  of  brandy 
had  been  given.     F.  Strassman  **  found  5,31  per  cent  eliminated  by  the  breatJi  and 


*  Edes  relied  upon  the  chromic  acid  test,  which  Binz  asserts  to  be  fallacious.  In  the 
eiperlments  madf  by  Stcnb^ch  and  Schmidt,  under  Bine's  direction,  alcohol  could  not  be 
detected  in  the  breath,  and  Bin/,  believes  that  no  elimination  of  It  occura  from  the  kungs^ 
He  declares  that  the  odor  of  llie  breath  after  drinking  is  not  that  of  alcohol,  but  of  the 
ethers  and  other  volatile  principles  of  the  v^irious  liquids  imbibed. 
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7.89  per  cent,  by  the  kidneys,  leaving  7S  per  cent,  as  the  amount  destroj'ed  in  the 
QTganhui,  A.  Benedicenti  ♦*  finds  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  ingested  alcohol 
does  not  greally  influence  the  elimination  through  the  luu^s,  but  that  lowered 
temperature  markedly  lessens  such  elimination,  Abelous,  Bardier  and  Ribaut* 
found  that  when  alcoh<jl  is  given  in  from  one  to  three  c.c.  per  kilo  in  the  warm* 
blooded  animals  from  eighty-seven  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  it  is  destroyed  within  eight 
hours.  In  the  frog  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  injected  could  be  recovered  from 
the  body  under  four  days  ;  aiter  seven  days,  however,  none  remained  in  the  systero. 
Finally,  W,  O.  Atwater  and  F.  G.  Benedict,  as  the  result  of  elaborate  studies  made 
upon  human  beings  in  a  respiratory  chamber,  found  that  when  an  amount  of  alcohol 
eorresponding  to  six  ounces  of  whiskey  was  taken  the  average  elimination  was  one 
and  nine-tenths  per  cent. 

By  numerous  concurrent  investigations*  it  seems  to  us  proven  that 
when  alcohol  is  taken  in  a  moderate  amount  it  is  not  eliminated  except 
in  very  minute  quantity,  and  is  therefore  oxidized  in  the  body.  It  has 
been  objected  to  this  that  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  detect  f  i*^  the 
blood  any  of  the  ordinary  products  of  its  oxidation  ;  the  probable  reason 
of  this  tSp  however,  that  the  oxidation  is  carried,  as  it  were,  at  one  bound 
to  its  ultimate  end,  the  production  of  water  and  of  carbonic  acid. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  asserts  the  oxidation  of 
alcohol  in  the  body  is  found  in  the  experiments  of  H,  Ford^**  which,  if 
accurate,  demonstrate  that  alcohol  is  formed  in  the  body  out  of  hepatic 
sugar. 

Working  on  a  ver>'  lar^e  scale,  by  I  he  distillation  of  the  blood  of  animals,  Ford 
obtained  in  welghable  quantities  a  substance  which  he  believed  to  be  alcohol,  j: 
Further,  Ford  distilled  various  tissues,  also  blood  from  the  lungs  and  liver.  He  also 
made  elaborate  calculations,  based  on  the  carbon  ingested  and  on  the  carbon  ex- 
haled, as  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the  capillary*  blood 
of  the  lungs.    The  results  are  expressed  in  the  following  table  ; 

Alcohol  in  the  capillary  blood  of  the  lungs  : 

i  caklculaxion  based  on  carbon  trf£^es/ed    *   .   .   , 0.5405 

I  **  **       *^  carbon  exhaled    , 0-5794 

putrescent  lung-tissue  (mean  of  exp,  8,  9,  and  rt)  ......  .  0.3819 

fresh  "  (     *'  •'    12,  13,  and  14)    ,,..,.  0,3076 

putrescent  thoracic  blood  (mean  of  exp.  r,  3,  3,  4,  and  5)    .  ,   ,  0.7625 
fresh  "  "      (mean  of  table)     .,,..*....   a.0841 

putrescent  liver-tissue  (exp.  6)  ..,,..  , ,  4-3138 

fresh  •'  (mean  of  exp,  25,  26,  and  37)     0.0190 

The  important  facts  seemingly  established  in  the  above  table  are  :  the  corre- 
^xmdence  between  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  thoracic  bloud  as  obtained  by 


•  We  believe  that  these  results  have  also  iKren  confirmed  by  Wohler  {Joumai  dti 
I^ogr^s,  xi. ),  but  we  have  not  ftc*c:n  the  onRinal  paper  or  any  abstract  of  it. 

t  Duchek  (  ri^r/tijahr,/.  Pnxkt.  Heiik,,  1853,  iii)  did  not,  as  he  thought,  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  aldehyde  in  the  blood  of  animals  poisoned  with  alcohol. 

X  Space  is  wanting  to  describe  in  detail  the  very  elaborate  methods  employed  by 
Ford.  The  tests  which  he  relied  on,  to  prove  that  die  liquid  obtained  was  alcohol,  were 
the  chromic  acid  test,  the  peculiar  inflammability,  and  thf  optical  appearance  of  the  alco- 
ho)  in  the  conducting  tabes  at  the  time  the  distillate  commenced  to  boll. 
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calculation  atid  by  eJcperiment ;  that  tli<?  smallest  quantity  of  alcahol  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  fresh  liver-tissue,  and  the  greatest  from  putrescent  liver- tissue,  in  which 
the  glycogen  must  have  undergone  fennentation-  The  fresh  thoracic  blood  was 
blood  which  had  not  traversed  the  lungs  ;  the  putrescent  tlioradc  blood  of  course 
represented  the  same  blood  with  all  its  sugar  fermented- 

These  researches  of  Ford  are  certainly  corroborated  by  the  dis- 
covery^ first  made  J  we  believe,  by  A-  Lie  ben  ^  although  usually  attributed 
to  Dupr6,*'  that  a  substance  exactly  resembling  alcohol  exists  in  very 
minute  quantity  in  the  urine  even  of  teetotalers.*  M.  B^champ,*  ap- 
parently without  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  other  chemists,  obtained, 
from  the  urine  of  persons  who  had  not  taken  any  alcoholic  beverage 
for  a  long  time^  alcohol  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bum  it.  As  Lieben  also 
found  that  this  substance  exists  in  the  urine  of  dogs,  horses,  and  lions, 
and  as  A.  Rajewski "  obtained  it  from  healthy  rabbits,  and  as  further, 
Hoppe-Syler  (quoted  by  Bowditch  and  Hodge")  states,  '*  traces  of  alcohol 
are  found  in  human  organisms  such  as  the  brain,  muscles,  liver,  not  only  after 
alcoholic  indulgence  but  without  this  they  seem  to  be  constantly  present," 
it  appears  to  have  been  proven  that  alcohol  is  found  in  the  normal  human 
organism,  and  probably  subserves  some  need  of  the  processes  of  the 
body.t 

If  alcohol  be  oxidized  in  the  body,  it  must  of  course  generate  force,, 
measurable  by  the  modern  standard  of  the  heat-unit.  A  little  calcula- 
tjoii  will  show  the  importance,  or  rather  the  great  amount,  of  the  gen- 
erated force.  According  to  Dupr^,"*  one  gramme  of  alcohol  oxidized 
in  the  body  evolves  7184  units  of  heat,  while  the  same  weight  of  lean 
beef  gives  off  only  1482  units  of  heat.  It  has  been  estimated  that  9.3 
ounces  of  lean  beef— equal  to  about  two  ounces  of  alcohol — ^U'ill  supply 
the  necessary  force  to  maintain  the  circulation  and  respiration  of  an  aver- 
age man  for  one  day.  That  isj  four  ounces  of  strong  spirit  will  suffice 
for  this  purpose. 

The  ergographic  studies  made  by  Lombard,  Kraepelin,  Schefier,  and 
other  investigators,  afford  no  proof  that  alcohol  in  moderate  dose  has  a 
direct  acdon  upon  the  working  power  of  the  muscle.  An  underlyingj 
almost  un surmountable  difficulty  in  this  method  of  experimentation  is  the 
impossibility  of  separating  the  indirect  from  the  direct  effects  of  alcohol. 
The  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  the  isolated  frog's  musde 
indicate  that  alcohol  has,  when  in  appropriate  dose,  a  direct  stimulant 
effect  either  upon  the  intra -muscular  nerve-endings  or  the  sarcolemma. 


•  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  substance  "is  not  alcohol.  It  passes  over  amojig  the 
earliest  products  of  distillation,  yields  acetic  acid  on  being  oxidised,  reduces  the  potas- 
slum  bichromate  when  dilute  sulphuric  add  is  present,  and  its  aqueous  solution  has  a 
lower  density  than  water.  It  furnishes  iodoform^  and  exists  in  the  urine  in  a  ver)-  small 
quantity."  Possessing;  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  alcohol,  10  ordinary 
minds  rt  is  alcohoK 

t  Doming  and  Prffitorius  found  that  fecal  matter  on  decomposition  yielded  alcohol  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  suggest  a  possible  remunerative  source.  Von  Meyer  and  0>  Mohr, 
working  independently,  found  that  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  fecal  matter  was  too 
unall  for  commercial  product  ( Chent.  Centralb.^  K  1904,  63I6). 
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Further,  when  there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  food^  alcohol  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially useful  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  muscular  power  and  probably  is 
used  by  the  muscle  as  power-source.  Large  doses  of  alcohol  depress  the 
muscle:  apparently  its  action  upon  voluntary  muscle  is  very  simiJar  to  its 
influence  upon  the  heart- muscle. 

Lombard  Warren  "  found  that  small  doses  oi  alcohol  increased,  larger  doses 
diminished,  his  muscular  power.  Dastre  ^  found  that  alcohol  first  temporarily  in- 
creased^ afterwards  depressed,  the  muscle ,  so  that  the  whole  muscular  work  done 
when  under  ite  influence  was  less  than  normal.  In  H.  Frey's*'  studies  the  alcohol 
lessened  the  working^  power  of  the  normal  muscle,  but  markedly  refreshed  die 
nearly  exhausted  muscle,  a  refreshment  which  Frey  believes  to  be  due  to  the  alcohol 
supplying  an  oxfdizable  material  to  the  muscle  which  had  exhausted  its  stored-up 
force-producing  maieriaK  Scheffer  ••  reached  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  at  first 
increases  the  muscular  working  power  and  shortly  afterwards  diminishes  iL 
Schnyder  determined  that  alcohol  in  small  quantities,  taken  by  the  individual  when 
tired  and  in  a  fasting  condition,  exerts  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  force  of  the 
muscles ;  an  influence,  however,  which  is  less  than  that  of  ordinary  food  of  equal 
caloric  value  ;  also^  further,  thai  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  food,  alcohol  fails 
to  make  itself  manifest ;  and  in  any  case  if  in  large  amount,  by  its  action  upon 
the  nervous  system  depresses  muscular  force.  F.  S.  Lee  and  W.  Salant*^*  found 
that  dilute  alcohol,  about  forty  parts  by  weight  to  one  thousand  of  the  frog^  quick- 
ened both  contraction  and  relaxation,  delayed  fatig^ue,  and  increased  the  amount  of 
work  possible  to  the  isolated  muscle. 

These  considerations  warrant  the  statement  that  in  a  certain  sense  alco- 
hol is  a  food ^ — ^i.  e.,  thai  it  is  capable  0/  being  used  far  Ihe  purposes  0/  ike 
organism ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  alcohol  is 
capable  of  replacing  fats  and  hydrocarbons  in  food.  In  attempting  the 
determination  of  this,  two  methods  have  been  used, — ^that  of  Von  Noor- 
den  and  that  of  AtT^-ater. 


According  to  the  Method  of  Von  Noorden  the  individual  is  brought  into  a  con- 
dition of  nitrogenous  equihbrium  by  careful  feeding,  and  when  this  condition  has 
been  thoroughly  established,  non -nitrogenous  articles  of  food  are  withdrawn  and 
alcohol  substituted  in  isodynamic  quantity.  Under  such  circumstances,  il  the  alco- 
hol be  superior  to  the  hydrocarbon  in  replacing  the" nitrogenous  material^  less  nitro- 
gen should  be  eliminated  than  before  its  administration  ;  if  the  power  of  the  alcohol 
be  less  than  that  of  the  hydrocarbon »  more  nitrogen  would  be  thrown  off ;  if  the 
alcohol  just  replaced  the  hydrocarbon,  the  nitrogenous  equilibrium  would  not  be 
disturbed. 

Stammreich's  "  experiments  upon  himself  were  two  in  number.  In  the  first 
experiment  there  was  a  distinct  lessening  of  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  during  the 
alcohol  period,  showing  that  the  alcohol  replaced  the  nitrogenous  material  more 
actively  than  the  corresponding  fat  mass  for  which  it  had  been  substituted.  In  the 
second  experiment,  with  a  lessened  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  there  was  at 
first  no  pronounced  change  in  the  nitrogenous  elimination,  followed,  however,  after 
two  days  by  a  marked  increase,  which  continued  for  three  days  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  alcohol.  A  third  set  of  experiments  were  made  with  very  little  nitrogen  in 
the  food.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  a  great  increase  of  the  elimination 
of  nitrogen  during  the  alcohol  period. 

As  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  these  various  experiments  Von  Noorden 
reached  the  conclusion  that  when  the  food  is  rich  in  albuminous  compounds,  alco 
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hoi  IS  able  to  replace  hydrocarbon  or  fats  ;  but  ^xhen  the  food  is  poor  in  albumin, 
it  cannot  do  so.  A  similar  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  IC  Miura." 
In  the  experiments — in  which  food  with  but  Itttle  nitrogen  was  gi%'en— the  results  ob- 
tained by  Miura  were  similar  to  those  of  Stammreich.  On  the  other  hand,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Stammreich,  Miura  found  that  when  the  food  is  rich  in  albuminous  material, 
alcohol  is  not  able  to  replace  tlie  non-nitro^enous  foods.  Miura  belie%'es  that  these 
differences  depend  in  part  upon  the  facts  that  in  Stammreich*s  experiments  the  alco- 
hol was  substituted  for  fats,  whilst  in  his  experiments  it  replaced  hydrocarbons,  whidb, 
according  to  Voit,  have  greater  power  of  sparing  the  nitrogen  materials  than  have 
the  fats  ;  so  that  alcohol  might  be  equivalent  to  fats  and  yet  not  to  hydrocarbons* 
Neumann,"*  after  producing;  in  himself  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  omitted  half  of  the 
fat  from  his  diet,  causing  thereby  nitrogenous  loss.  By  substituting  alcohol  for  the 
fat  he  found  that  there  was  a  return  to  nitrogenous  equilibrium.  In  a  subsequent 
period,  after  re-establishment  of  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  he  added  alcohol  in  do$e$ 
increasing  up  to  one  hundred  grammes  a  day,  witii  pronounced  nitrogenous  gain. 
In  a  third  period,  the  alcohol  was  contmued^  but  a  part  of  the  fat  was  withdrawn, 
which  caused  a  slight  nitrogenous  balance.  From  these  experiments  Neumann 
concludes  that  alcohol  has  the  property  of  sparing  the  proteids,  but  is  probably  not 
capable  of  entirely  replacing  the  fats. 

In  the  extraordinarily  elaborate  research  made  by  W.  O,  Atwater  and  F.  G. 
Benedict,"  *  three  selected  men  were  kept  for  periods  varying  from  five  to  nine  daj's 
in  a  respiration  calorimeter,  in  such  a  way  tJiat  the  heat -production  and  all  the  excre- 
tions from  the  body,  liquid  and  solid,  could  be  studied.  On  some  days  no  exercise 
was  taken  \  on  others  by  means  of  a  stationary  bicycle,  a  targe  amount  of  measured 
work  was  done.  The  diet  was  regulated  with  scientific  accuracy.  On  the  alcoholic 
day  one  gramme  per  kilogramme  of  bodily  weight  of  alcohol  was  taken  in  six  doses  ; 
a  quantity  of  alcohol  which  seems  small  but  whose  potential  energy  was  about  one* 
fifth  of  the  total  diet  energy  in  the  rest-j^eriod,  and  one-seventh  of  the  total  diet 
energy  in  the  work-period.  It  was  determined  in  these  experiments  that  the  poten- 
rial  energy  of  the  alcohol  was  transformed  by  the  body  into  kinetic  energy  as  com- 
pletely  as  was  that  of  the  ordinary  nutrients ;  also  that  the  efficiency  of  alcohol  in 
the  protection  of  body-fat  was  equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding  non-alcoholic 
diet ;  alcohol,  isod>Tiamic  amounts  of  fats  and  other  carbohydrates  having,  there- 
fore, equal  protective  power  against  loss  of  fat.  The  efficiency  of  the  alcohol  in 
protecting  the  protein  of  the  body  was  evident  but  usually  not  entirely  equal  to  that 
of  ISO  dynamic  amounts  of  ordinary  nutrients,  although  in  some  of  the  experiments 
alcohol  seemed  to  protect  protein  equally  with  ordinary  food. 

In  regard  to  muscular  work,  the  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  total  enerfy 
of  the  ordinary  diet  is  utilized  a  little  more  thoroughly  than  is  that  of  alcohol. 
but  the  difference  was  so  small  as  to  be  entirely  within  the  hmits  of  experimental 
error ;  it,  on  the  average,  was  le^  than  one  per  cent  of  total  energy,  and  is, 
therefore,  of  very  little  importance. 

It  is  proven  that  alcohol  when  taken  in  moderate  amount  is  oxidized 
in  the  body,  and  in  this  process  of  oxidation  it  must  yield  kinetic  or  active 
energ^y.  The  researches  which  have  just  been  epitomised  seem  to  us  to 
definitely  determine  that  this  kincric  or  active  energy  is  employed  by 
the  organism  for  life  purposes,  and  iAai  alcofwl  must  be  considered  as  a 

*  The  research  of  Atwater  and  Benedict  deserves  much  more  thormigh  discussion 
than  can  b^  given  in  the  text  of  this  book.  It  seems  ta  us  most  remarkable  In  conception 
and  execution,  and  for  the  present  at  least  these  results  ought  to  be  taken  as  conclusive. 
The  method  employed  in  its  directness  is  In  our  thinking  far  more  likely  to  yield  the  truth 
than  is  the  indirect  plan  of  producitiR  nitrogenous  equilibrium.  The  number  and  ciieni 
of  the  experiments  also  arc  out  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  early  workers. 
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food  capable  (0  some exieni  qf  repiadng  hydrocarbotis.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered in  applying  this  scientific  knowledge,  however^  that  the  organism 
can  only  consume  a  limited  amount  of  alcohol,  and  tliat,  therefore,  the 
food  value  of  alcohol  has  narrow  Hnii  tat  ions. 

Digesfhn. — It  is  definitely  proven  that  alcohol  when  in  small  amount 
outside  of  the  body  does  not  retard  the  digestive  power  either  of  ptyalin 
or  of  the  gastric  juice,  seeming  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
activity. 

Tlie  laboratory  researches  of  W.  Buchner,"  R,  H.  Chittenden  and  L.  B.  Men- 
del," and  of  William  Roberts  are  concordant  and  conclusive.  The  results  reached 
are  as  follows  :  Salivary  digestion  is  not  verj'  actively  affected  by  tlie  presence  of 
pure  alcohol  ;  indetd*  wht^n  thtre  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  per  cent,  the  diges- 
tive power  of  ptyalin  seems  to  be  increased :  ten  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol 
(1.  e.,  twenty  per  cent  of  proof-spirit)  retards  it  slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  wines 
and  malt  liquors  very  greatly  hamper  salivary  digesdon  alniost  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  degree  of  acidity.  Pure  alcohol  seems  to  increase  rather  tliaii  diminish 
gastric-juice  digestion  umil  the  amount  rises  to  two  or  three  per  cent.  ;  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  appears  not  to  be  constantly  and  demonstrably  inhibitive  ;  after  twenty 
per  cent,  the  digtsitve  action  may  be  reduced  to  one-third,  A  very  important  fact 
is  that  the  retardation  produced  by  a  given  percentage  of  alcohol  varies  g^reatly  with 
the  activity  of  the  ferment  and  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  digested.  Chitten- 
den and  Mendel  have  found  that  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol  distinctly  retards  the 
proteolytic  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  whilst,  according  to  A.  Dastre,"  fifteen 
per  cent,  puts  an  end  to  the  artificial  pancreatic  digestion  of  nitrogenous  materials. 

It  is  evident  that  a  drug  may  delay  artificiaJ  digestion,  and  yet,  in 
the  living  animal,  by  provoking  secretion,  by  increasing  peristaltic  activity, 
or  in  other  ways  it  may  really  stimulate  natural  digestion.  The  experience 
of  every  **  diner-out '  *  teaches  him  that  a  moderate  amount  of  alcoholic 
drink  taken  during  the  dinner  increases  his  digestive  power  ;  and  the 
experimental  evidence  corroborates  this  experience  ;  as  it  does  also  the 
well-known  fact  that  some  wines  interfere  with  digestion,  in  some  way 
not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  alcohol  which  they  contain. 

Chittenden,  Mendel,  and  Jackson  *^  found  that  alcohol  temporarily  increases  the 
flow  of  saliva  refiexly  by  its  irritant  influence  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
mouth  ;  and  that  it  increases  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  very  greatly,  the  action 
on  the  stomach  being  exerted  not  only  by  alcoholic  fluids  in  the  stomach  but  by 
absorbed  alcohol  They  further  determined  that  the  ordinary  alcoholic  drinks  agree 
in  stimulating  gastric  secretion,  and  that  the  gastric  juice  secreted  was  stronger  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  in  proteoUtic  power  than  normal.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  experiments  made  by  Chittenden  upon  healthy  dogs  with  gastric  fistulas,  using 
proteid  test-meals,  digestion  was  never  retarded  nor  accelerated,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  those  case;*  there  was  a  practical  balance  between  the  two  antag- 
onistic actions  of  alcohol  upon  the  digestion. 

Radzikowski  •'  experimentally  determined  that  when  alcohol  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  small  amount  it  increases  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice*  and  also  its 
contained  acid  and  pepsin.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Spiro*  found  that  an  enemata 
of  from  seven  to  ten  ex.  of  alcohol  causes  in  man  a  free  secretion  of  a  very  acid 
gastric  Juice  in  the  empty  stomach*  an  effect  which  is  probably  due  to  an  excretion 
ol  alcohol  into  the  stomach,  since  M.N.  Grehant  ^^  has  proven  that  when  alcohol 
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is  injected  Into  the  blood  it  is  excreted  into  the  fitomach.  Storck"  finds  that  the 
digestion  of  starch  within  the  mouth  is  increased  hy  the  local  action  of  preparatiom 
of  alcohol  of  the  strength  of  from  two  to  five  per  cenL,  but  delayed  by  stronger 
preparations. 

STJMM,^JIY.— Alcohol  in  etnall  doeas  aote  aa  a  etiirmlant  to  the  gan- 
gUonlo  oellaof  the  cerebrum,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  motor  tract  of  the 
apinal  cord.  In  large  amount  it  certainly  ib  a  depressant  to  the  cerebral 
and  spinal  ganglionic  ceUs,  as  ^well  as  the  nerve- trunks.  The  action  of 
small  doses  upon  the  respiratory  centres  is  not  thoroughly  established^ 
but  is  probably  stimulant ;  large  doses  depress  the  respiratory  centres, 
and  finally  may  cause  death  by  centrlo  paraljrtic  asphyxia.  Upon  th© 
heart  the  small  dose  of  alcohol  acts  as  a  direct  stimulant,  the  large  dose 
as  a  depressant  or  paralyzant,  The  influence  of  minute  doses  upon  the 
Taeo-motor  system  is  not  thoroughly  worked  out,  but  there  appears  to 
be  a  widening  of  the  blood-paths  at  a  time  when  the  heart  is  still  stim- 
ulated, so  that  there  is  a  marked  quickening  of  the  blood-mo vement 
Th©  toxic  dose  of  alcohol  paralyzes  the  blood-^vessels,  probably  both 
centrally  and  peripherally.  The  peripheral  temperatmre  is  often  in- 
creased by  small  amounts  of  alcohol,  and  there  may  be  even  a  slight 
increase  In  the  central  temperature,  probably  caused  by  quickening  of 
the  circulation ;  the  large  dose  of  alcohol  lowers  the  animal  tempeiBr 
ture,  probably  by  causing  vaso-motor  paralysis,  and  thereby  increasing 
heat^^iasipation. 

In  regard  to  the  efl^t  of  alcohol  upon  the  nutrition  there  is  much 
contradictory  evidence,  but  the  present  probabilities  are  that  the  drug 
has  no  specific  influence  upon  the  production  of  heat  or  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  upon  nltrogenouB  elimination,  and  that  therefore  it  has  Uttle  or 
no  direct  effect  upon  the  nutrition,  unless  it  be  in  poisonous  doses,  when 
it  certainly  disturbs  all  nutritive  proceeees.  After  absorption  into  the 
blood,  alcohol  is  to  a  limited  extent  eliminated  through  the  lungs,  the 
skin,  and  the  kidneys  unchanged,  but  Is  largely,  and  when  in  small 
amount  practically  wholly,  burnt  up  in  the  system.  In  its  destruction 
it  yields  Mnetio  energy  which  Is  employed  by  the  organism  for  its  pur- 
poses so  that  it  (alcohol)  is  capable  to  a  considerable  extent  of  re- 
placing the  hydrocarbons  of  ordinary  food,  and  must  be  considered  to 
have  definite  food  value. 


I 
I 


Therapeutics. — Our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  properties  of 
alcohol  shows  that  its  chief  therapeutic  value  in  acute  disease  is  as  a 
stimulant,  a  temporary  imparter  of  power  which  will  enable  the  system 
to  stand  some  strain  of  short  duration, — to  bridge  over  some  period  of 
weakness. 

The  cases  to  which  it  is  especially  adapted  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  : 

FiVsL  Those  in  which  there  is  a  temporary  loss  of  heart-power,  as 
in  fainting  from  exhaustion,  loss  of  blood,  or  other  cause.  In  these 
cases  the  alcoholic  stimulant  should »  if  possible,  be  given  hot,  and  not 
much  diluted  ;  with  it  should  also  be  exhibited  some  more  rapidly  acting 
diffusible  stimulant,  such  as  ammonia, 

Scamd,  Those  acute  diseases  in  which  the  powers  of  the  system  are 
in  danger  of  being  used  up  ;  to  aid  in  the  digestion  oJ  food  and  in  the 
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maintenance  of  power.  Alcohol,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  food,  but  it  will  not  of  itself  sustain  life  for  a  long  time, 
and  should  in  adynamic  disease  always,  unless  for  special  reasons,  be 
combined  with  milk,  or  occasionally  with  eggs.  One  great  source  of 
its  %^alue  in  these  diseases  is  the  power  it  imparts  of  assimilating  food, 
and  in  milk  punch  are  furnished  the  stimulant  to  digestion  and  the  most 
perfect  food  known  for  digestion.  This  use  of  alcohol  is  apart  from  its 
office  in  the  lowest  stage  of  fever  as  a  heart-  and  nerve* stimulant. 
Employed  for  this  purpose  it  is  useful  in  all  stages  of  the  adynamic 
fevers,  such  as  iyphts  and  typhoid.^  By  the  exhibition  of  three  or  four 
ounces  of  milk  every  two  hours,  with  one  or  two  drachms  of  brandy 
or  whiskey,  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  in  many  cases  the  develop- 
ment of  the  severe  adynamic  symptoms  may  be  prevented 

A.  Ott"  claims  to  have  experimentatly  determined  upon  a  fever  patient  that 
the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  albumen-saving  food  is  equal  to  its  isudynamic  equivalent 
of  a  pure  food  hydrocarbon. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  pnaimonm,  pyemia,  exanthem^hta  fever, 
and  other  acute  diseases,  when  the  typhoid  date  is  well  developed,  alcohol 
should  be  given  boldly,  to  quiet  by  stimulation  the  ner^'ous  and  circu- 
latory systems,  to  afford  a  food  which  will  in  a  measure  replace  the 
natural  pabulum,  to  aid  in  the  digestion  of  milk  and  other  simple  nourish- 
ment, to  aid  in  lowering  temperature  :  in  a  word,  to  enable  the  system  to 
stand  the  drain  upon  its  vital  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  check  such 
drain. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  upon  the  subject^  the 
question  as  to  whether  alcohol  does  or  docs  not,  when  given  in  moderate 
dose,  increase  the  resisting  power  of  the  system  to  infectious  diseases  can- 
not be  at  present  answered  with  positiveness. 

Bin^"™  found  that  alcohol  increases  the  resistive  power  of  the  dog  to  septic 
materia],  but  his  experiments  seem  to  have  t>een  too  few  to  be  of  value.  In  an  in* 
complete  research,  H,  A.  Hare  and  M.  E.  Pennington  ™  found  that  alcohol  increases 
the  bactericidal  property  of  the  blood  at  least  against  some  pathogenic  organ- 
isms. Gmtier'*  aflfirms,  as  the  result  of  experimentation,  that  the  frequent  admin- 
istration of  smatt  doses  of  afcohol  to  guinea  pigs,  injected  widi  bacillus  prodigiosus, 
prolonged  life,  and  in  some  instances  even  brought  about  restoration.  Opposed  to 
these  results  are  those  of  various  investigators.  Doyen  and  Thomas  '*  both  found  that 
alcohol  increases  the  liability  of  animals  to  infection  with  cholera*  Abbott,"  using 
streptococcus  pyogenes,  bacillus  coli»  or  staphylococcus  pyogenes  an  reus,  found 
that  the  alcoholized  animals  died  with  mtich  more  certainty  than  did  those  of  the 
control  experiments  in  which  no  alcohol  was  given.  Del^rde  ^  reached  the  result 
thai  alcohol  destroys  the  immunization  of  rabbits  against  tetanus  and  anthrax. 
Laitinen,"*  in  a  very  elaborate  research  upon  three  hundred  and  forty-two  animals, 
representing  six  species  of  mammals  and  birds,  using  anthrax;  tubercle  bacilli,  and 
diphtheria  toxin,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  diminishes  very  distinctly 

•The  statement  of  J.  H.  Kcltogg  {Jcurtt.  Amer.  Med,  Assm.,  tSgs,  xxv,),  that  the 
adminbtration  of  brandy  markedly  lessens  the  toxicity  of  the  urine  m  typhoid  fever, 
suggests  a  very  important  line  of  research. 
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the  resistance  of  the  body  towards  infectious  diseases.  Pawlowsky"*  found  that 
alcoholized  animals  reacted  much  more  freely  to  staphylococcus  citreus  than  did 
the  norma!  animal.  Gmber  and  Koegler**  determined  that  alcohoUijation  increases 
the  mortality  of  animals  infected  witli  the  pneiiniobaciilus.  Goldberg '^  came  to  a 
similar  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  anthrax  on  pigeons.  Ausems  * 
found  that  ttie  administration  of  alcohol  in  small  doses  to  rabbits  before  infection 
diminished  their  resistance. 


At  first  sight  the  experinfiental  evidence  which  has  just  been  epilo- 
inized  would  seem  sufficient  to  determine  that  alcohol  diminishes  rathef  j 
than  increases  the  power  of  the  system  to  resist  various  infections,  and  also 
puts  aside  immunisation.  Undoubtedly,  however,  as  clearly  pointed  out  by 
S,  J.  Meltzer,  the  doses  of  alcohol  which  have  been  used  by  experimenters 
have  been  toxic  and  not  therapeutic,  so  that  the  importance  of  the  re- 
searches is  largely  invalidated.  Moreover,  in  most  cases  the  alcohol  has 
been  given  through  the  stomach -tube,  with,  as  insisted  upon  by  Abbott, 
resulting  erosion  and  gastric  inflammation  distinctly  complicating  the 
bodily  condition  of  the  animal. 

Properly  administered^  alcohol  always  promotes,  not  arrests,  secretioa| 
in  fever  cases.    The  guide  to  the  amount  given  should  be  the  efiects  pre 
duced  ;  so  long  as  the  drug  lowers  temperature  and  pulse-rate,  moistt 
the  dry  tongue  and  skin,  and  quiets  the  nervous  disturbance,  it  does  good 
if,  however,  the  tongue  grows  dryer,  the  pulse  puts  on  an  angry,  bounding^ 
character,  and  the  patient  becomes  restless  and  uneasy,  stimulation  is 
being  pushed  too  far,  and   the  amount  exhibited   should  be  lessened. 
Whenever  the  odor  of  liquor  appears  upon  (he  breathy  the  patiejit  is  alm< 
certainly  taking  too  much. 

The  antipyretic  action  of  alcohol  has  suggested  its  use  in  cases 
high  temperature  ;  as,  however,  this  is  only  one  of  its  actions,  and  is 
not  decided  unless  very  large  doses  be  given,  alcohol  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  a  general  febrifuge.  True  arterial  excitement  and  sthenic 
inflammation  certainly  contra-indicate  its  use.  The  rule  may  be  laid 
down  as  follows  :  high  temperature  is  an  indication  for  the  use  of  alcohol 
only  when  other  symptoms  also  demand  it ;  in  itself  high  temperature  is 
never  a  contra- indication  to  alcohol.  Yna^uie  sthenic  diseases ^  after  the 
progressive  stage  has  passed  and  the  results  of  the  disease  simply  remain 
to  be  overcome,  alcohol  and  milk  will  often  save  life.  Thus,  in  acut€ 
pneumonia f  when  so  much  consolidation  has  occurred  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  the  exuded  matter  can  be  removed,  or  in  abscess^ 
when  large  amounts  of  pus  have  formed,  the  demand  may  be  urgent  for 
alcohol  as  a  food  and  as  an  aider  of  digestion,  and  sometimes  as  a 
stimulant. 

Third.  Those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  depressing  agent  present.  In 
many  forms  of  poisofiing  alcohol  may  be  used  with  signal  advantage 
simply  as  an  arterial  and  nervous  stimulant,  to  overcome  the  influence  of 
a  depressing  agent.  Thus,  when  death  is  threatened  from  cardiac  failure 
in  poisoning  by  ioxincs,  venom,  verairum  virtde,  aconite^  or  similarly  acting 
toxic  agents,  whether  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origb,  alcohol  is  an  im- 
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portant  remedyj  unless  the  poison,  as  in  the  case  of  an  anaesthetic,  is 
physiologically  so  closely  allied  to  alcohol  that  the  small  dose  of  alcohol 
becomes  a  reinforcing  depressant.  In  acute  depression  threatening  a  fatal 
issue  it  should  be  administered  freely,  not  much  diluted,  and^  if  conven- 
ient, hot.  From  one  to  four  ounces  of  whiskey  should  be  given,  repeated 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  slight  intoxication,  convalescence,  or 
death  has  resulted. 

What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  in  regard  to  the  therapeutic  action 
of  alcohol  has  had  reference  to  acute  disease.  The  value  of  the  drug  in 
some  chronic  diseases  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  in  prescribing  it  the  phy- 
sician should  never  lose  sight  of  the  possible  danger  of  producing  a  habit 
far  worse  in  its  fruits  than  is  death  itself. 

In  chronic  neuralgia^  in  ftjpifckondriasiSt  and  in  melancholia  temporary 
relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  stimulants  ;  but  the  very 
relief  afforded  doubles  the  temptation  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  alcohol, 
and,  as  the  system  becomes  habituated  to  its  action  and  the  dose  has  to 
be  more  and  more  increased,  the  habit  of  frequent  stimulation  grows  al- 
most of  necessity  into  drunkenness.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  think  that 
the  physician  is  ever  justified  in  prescribing  alcohol  for  its  narcotic  stimu- 
lant effect  in  these  cases.  The  chief  legitimate  uses  of  alcohol  in  chronic 
diseases  are  to  aid  in  digestion,  to  furnish  a  food  which,  without  any 
digestive  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  system,  shall  be  absorbed  and  shall 
take  the  place  of  more  ordinary  food,  and  to  check  excessive  tissue-waste. 
Of  course  these  indications  exist  only  in  such  diseases  as  are  either  de- 
pendent upon  or  closely  associated  with  a  condition  of  the  system  in  which 
the  general  nutrition  is  depraved.  In  purely  local  affections  the  use  of 
alcohol  is  rarely  called  for  except  in  the  last  moments  of  life,  when  it  may 
always  be  employed  to  afford  relief  and  to  protract  for  a  short  time  the 
struggle.  In  chronic  dyspepsia ^  alcohol  administered  with  the  food  often 
aids  very  materially  in  the  assimilation  of  the  latter  ;  but  care  should  be 
exercise^  in  prescribing  it,  for  the  same  reasons  as  were  given  a  mo- 
ment since  when  speaking  of  the  use  of  stimulants  in  melancholia.  In 
many  cases  of  chronic  neuralgia ^  not  as  a  narcotic  stimulant,  but  as  a 
food  and  a  stimulant  to  nutrition,  alcohol  is  often  of  service.  The  danger 
of  establishing  a  fatal  habit  in  this  disease  is,  however,  excessive.  In 
almost  all  cases  in  which  alcohol  is  called  for  in  neuralgia,  cod-liver  oil  is 
also  indicated,  and  it  b  generally  best  to  exhibit  the  two  remedies  to- 
gether, so  as  to  obtain  the  easy  assimilation  of  the  oil  and  to  guard  against 
evil  moral  results. 

In  phthisic  and  its  congener  scro/ul&sis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  great  value  of  alcohol  ;  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  consumption  its 
judicious  use  as  an  antipyretic  narcotic  stimulant  to  lessen  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient  is  perfectly  justifiable.  During  the  earlier  chronic  move- 
ments of  the  affection,  alcohol  taken  with  cod-liver  oil,  or  in  small  amounts 
with  the  food  at  meal-times,  conduces  not  so  much  to  the  comfort  as  to 
the  well-being  and  recovery  of  the  patient. 
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The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  daily  use  of  alcohol  by 
healthy  men  is  at  present  a  very  serious  one,  involving  so  many  moral 
and  politico- moral  issues  that  it  cannot  be  fully  discussed  here*  Suffice 
It  to  state,  as  obvious  inferences  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  action  of  akoholj  that  the  habitual  use  of  moderate  amounts 
of  alcohol  does  not  directly  and  of  necessity  do  harm  ;  that  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  capable  of  replacing  ordinary  food,  so  that  if  the  latter  be 
scanty,  or  even  if  it  be  coarse  and  not  easily  digested ,  alcohol,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  of  great  advantage  ;  that  in  all  cases  it  should  be  taken 
well  diluted,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  stomach  ;  and  that  wine  or  malt 
liquors  are  certainly  preferable  to  spirits.  When,  as  is  almost  universally 
the  case  in  the  United  States,  food  is  habitually  taken  in  larger  quantity 
than  is  required  for  the  system,  then  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  db- 
tinctly  is  injurious,  increasing  the  probabilities  of  plethora  and  litha^mia. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Rome,  for  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  matter.  When  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Eng-land 
opened  its  offices  in  Italy,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  alcoholic  habits  of  the  people 
of  Italy  were  such  that  ijf  the  alcoholic  limitations  used  by  the  company  were  ad- 
hered to  practically  no  business  could  be  obtained.  Dr,  W.  W.  Baldwin  *  a  very 
active  practitioner  for  a  number  of  years  in  Italy,  was  instructed  by  the  Company 
to  report  upon  the  subject  According  to  his  unpublished  report,  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  Italy  to  take  for  each  of  the  three  daily  meals  a 
quart  bottle  or  more  of  wine  with  a  large  dish  of  macaroni  ■  animal  food  entering 
but  scarcely  into  the  dietary  list  Under  these  circumstances  physical  strengtli  is 
preserved,  and  altliough  the  wine  of  Italy  compared  with  that  of  the  North  is  strong 
in  alcohol,  no  evidences  of  alcoholism,  and  no  gouty  degenerations  or  diseases 
appear ;  gout,  in  fact,  in  the  Doctor's  experience,  being  an  almost  unknown  thing 
among  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  ati  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Gertoan,  or  any  other  Northerner  settles  in  Italy  and  adopts  the  wine  habits 
of  the  Italians,  maintaining  his  own  eating  habits,  severe  gouty  degenerations 
(especially  of  the  viscera)  or  other  alcoholic  changes  very  commonly  appear  after 
one  or  two  years. 

The  experience  of  Arctic  explorers  has  clearly  shown  that  alcohol 
has  no  heat-producing  power,  so  that  at  a  time  when  it  was  beli«v^ 

by  physiologists  to  have  such  influence  the  Northern  navigators  had 
learned  that  the  free  use  of  spirits,  far  from  enabling  a  man  to  with- 
stand habitual  exposure  to  intense  cold,  very  materially  lessened  his 
power  of  resistance;  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  almost 
every  trout-fisherman  or  sportsman  has  satisfied  him  that  spirits  do 
have  power  to  prevent  *  *  catching  cold* '  under  sudden  and  unaccus- 
tomed exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  that  benumbed  extremities  will 
become  warm  and  have  their  proper  feelings  return  under  the  influence 
of  a  glass  of  whiskey.  There  is,  however,  nothing  strange  or  con- 
tradictory  in  these  experienceSj  and  they  are  both  in  strict  accord  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drug.  As  is 
often  the  case,  the  facts  were  practically  made  out,  however,  before  sci- 
ence could  solve  the  apparent  paradox.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown 
that  alcohol  has  no  heating  power  ;  but  the  chill  of  sudden  exposure,  the 
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suffering  benumbed  extremities,  the  bronchitis  that  perhaps  follows,  all 
mean  simply  this  :  that,  as  a  result  of  the  cold,  the  blood  leaves  the  sur- 
face and  the  extremities,  the  circulation  fails  in  the  outposts,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  suppressed  perspiration-^i.  f. ,  suspended  function  of  the 
skin— and  internal  congestions  follow.  The  relief  afforded  by  the  spirtts^ 
as  well  as  the  prevention  of  sicknesSj  is  due  simply  to  the  power  of  the 
remedy  in  maintaining  the  circulation  and  keeping  the  external  surfaces 
warmed  by  the  constantly  renewed  currents  of  fresh  blood  from  the 
interior  of  the  body. 

As  an  aniuepiic  alcohol  is  sufficlendy  active  to  be  useful  on  occasion 
as  a  dressing  for  wounds.  Lint  soaked  and  kept  constantly  wet  with 
spirits  may  be  applied. 

Administration. — Almost  enough  has  been  already  said  upon  this 
point,  but  a  few  further  remarks  seem  appropriate.  When  stimulants 
are  used  to  sustain  the  sinking  powers  in  poisoning  or  in  disease,  the 
amount  given  should  be  almost  solely  regulated  by  the  effects.  Thus, 
in  snake- bite  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  pint  of  whiskey  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  ;  and  in  low  fevers  we  have  seen  the  greatest  benefit  result, 
and  life  apparendy  saved,  by  the  exhibition  of  a  quart  of  spirits  a  day. 
In  snake-poisoning,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  as  the  case  may 
seem  to  need,  should  be  exhibited  every  ten  minutes  until  some  effect 
is  produced  or  matters  become  hopeless.  In  low  fevers  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  should  be  given  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  pro  re  naia^ 
the  practitioner  watching  the  results. 

The  question  of  choice,  of  course,  comes  up  in  every  case  as  to 
which  of  the  spirits  shall  be  used.  We  have  never  been  able  to  perceive 
any  distinct  differences  in  their  action  (gin,  of  course,  being  excepted), 
save  only  that  sometimes  one  spirit  agrees  better  with  the  stomach  than 
another.  This  has  seemed  to  us  to  depend  simply  upon  the  personal 
likings  of  the  patient,  to  which,  therefore,  the  choice  may  well  be  left 
In  sudden  collapse,  some  of  the  wines  with  a  very  high  botiquei  are  be- 
lieved to  be  more  stimulating,  on  account  of  the  ethers  which  they 
contain.  In  convalescence,  and  for  habitual  use  in  health,  win^  are 
preferable  to  spirits, — more  agreeable,  more  tonic,  and  less  apt  to  lead  to 
excessive  indulgence. 

When  a  mild  stimulant  is  wanted  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  especially 
if  milk  punch  seems  too  "heavy,"  wine  whey  may  sometimes  be  used 
with  advantage.  It  is  made  by  pouring  a  half-pint  of  sherry  or  madeira 
into  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  stirring  thoroughly,  and,  after  coagulation  has 
occurred,  straining  off  the  whey,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sweetened,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  patient.  Af idled  wine  is  often  very  grateful  to 
patients  as  a  change.  It  is  made  by  beating  an  eg^  up  thoroughly  with 
three  fluidounces  of  sherry  and  adding  a  like  quantity  of  water,  which 
must  be  actually  boiling  when  poured  in.  Champagne:  is  useful  in 
patients  with  delicate  stomachs,  especially  if  nausea  or  vomiting  actually 
existSi  and  also  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  sudden  failure  of  the 
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vital   powers,    especially  in   elderly   persons.     It   must  always  be  very 
"dry/' — i.€,^  as  free  as  possible  from  sugar. 

Miik  putuh  is  prepared  by  adding  from  a  dessertspoonful  to  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  brandy,  whiskey,  or  rum^  according  to  the  degree  of  stimula- 
tion required  and  the  taste  of  the  patient,  to  three  fluidounces  of  milk, 
with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  The  addition  of  a  tablespoonful  of 
lime-water  is  not  recognized  by  the  palate,  and  renders  the  beverage 
more  acceptable  to  the  stomach  when  the  latter  is  weak. 

Eggnog  is  still  more  nutritious  than  milk  punch,  but  is  ' '  heavier, '  * 
and  is  usually  rejected  by  the  stomach  if  given  too  freely.  It  is  made 
by  beating  up  thoroughly  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  five  fluldounces  of 
milk  and  half  a  fluidounce  to  one  fluidounce  of  spirits  (and  half  a 
fiuidounce  of  lime-water  if  required),  and  adding  a  sufficiency  of  sugar, 
with  finally  the  white  of  the  Ggg  previously  thoroughly  beaten  into  a  froth. 

ToxrcoLOGY. — The  acute  form  of  alcoholic  poisoning  in  its  minor 
degrees  is,  unfortunately,  an  hourly  occurrence  almost  in  every  village, 
but  that  fatal  results  are  not  absolutely  so  rare  as  is  generally  believed 
is  shown  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Taylor,  that  in  four  years  (1863-67) 
thirty- five  deaths  from  this  source  occurred  in  England  and  Wales. 
It  13  worthy  of  note  that  in  some  fatal  cases  convulsions  have  preceded 
death."  The  absolute  diagnosis  of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning  when  the 
patient  is  simply  seen  in  the  advanced  stage  of  deep  coma  cannot  be 
made  out.  The  odor  of  liquor  upon  the  breath  or  about  the  person  is 
simply  a  proof  that  the  subject  has  been  drinking,  not  that  the  symptoms 
are  caused  by  alcohol.  The  manifestadons  are  merely  those  of  profound 
compression  or  congestion  of  the  brain,  of  apoplexy,  of  opium -poisoning  ; 
and  a  man  whose  breath  and  urine  are  loaded  with  alcohol  may  have 
been  struck  down  with  apoplexy  or  poisoned  with  opium.  Whenever  in 
drunkenness  no  answer  is  obtainable  by  shaking  or  hallooing  at  the 
subject,  the  existence  of  apoplexy  should  be  strongly  suspected,  and  a 
very  careful  examination  made  to  detect  facial  or  other  palsy  ;  even  if 
this  be  not  found,  judgment  should  be  suspended.  As  in  apoplexy  the 
bodily  temperature  is  frequently  elevated,  whilst  in  acute  alcoholism  it  is 
either  normal  or  subnormal,  the  existence  of  fever  would  strongly  indicate 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

A  congested  ecchymotic  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  the  only  lesion  at  all  characteristic  of  an  acute  alcoholic- 
poisoning. 

The  treatment  is  very  similar  to  that  of  opium -poisoning  except  that 
in  many  instances  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  bodily  tempera- 
ture. The  stomach  should  be  evacuated,  the  patient  aroused  by  me- 
chanical means,  strychnine  and  digitalis  given  hypodermically,  the  hot 
bath  employed  if  necessary,  and,  finally,  if  symptoms  come  to  the  ex- 
treme, long-continued  artificial  respiration  (Sylvester  or  forced)  should  be 
practised.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  elimination  of  alcohol  large 
quantities  of  normal  saline  solution  should  be  given  by  enemata,  or  pre- 
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The  results  of  chronic  alcoholic-poisoning,  by  their  frequency  and 
importance,  have  come  practically  to  rank  among  diseases,  and  are  dis- 
cussed in  treatises  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 


Methvlic  Alcohol.— /^(uryAV  spirits.  Wood  akoHoL  Methyl  aUohoL 
Coiundnan  spirits. ^^T\i\^  monatomic  alcohol  is  a  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  hot, 
pungent  taste  and  aromatic  odor,  highly  inflammable,  mixing  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  ustially  obtained  by  tlie  destructive  distillation  of 
wood,  and  on  account  of  its  cheapness  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent 

Metliylic  alcohol  is  capable  of  producing  an  intoxication  similar  to  that  caused 
by  e  thy  lie  alcohol,  but  distmct  in  the  slowness  of  the  onset  and  the  extraordinary 
duration  of  the  symptoms,  which  may  last  from  three  to  four  days  after  the  com- 
paratively moderate  dose  of  the  drug.  After  distinctly  toxic  doses  the  fall  of  the 
bodily  temperature  is  very  marked,  and  convulsive  movements  of  rh>thmic  or 
choreic  character,  followed  in  a  day  or  two  by  loss  of  sensation  and  reflex  move- 
ments are  common  phenomena,  Hemorrhage  also  frequently  occurs  from  the 
abdominal  tract.  The  eyes  are  especially  affected,  n}'stagmus  of  a  pronounced 
type  often  being  present,  also  dilatation  of  the  pupil  Chronic  methylic-alcohol 
poisoning  is  far  more  dangerous  than  is  ordinary  alcoholism,  and  amblyopia  due  to 
degenerative  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  is  a  very  common  phenomenon. 
Both  in  human  and  experimental  poisoning  excessive  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver 
and  other  organs  is  usually  found  after  death.  Jellifie  *  reports  multiple  nenritis 
following  the  ingestion  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  also  after  inhalation  of  tlie  fumes. 

Meihylic  alcohol  amblyopia  may  appear  after  a  single  debauch.  It  is  accom- 
panied with  contraction  of  the  fields,  absolute,  usually  central,  scotoma,  and  rapid 
failure  of  vision  ;  and,  though  temporary'  improvement  may  occur,  in  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  it  ends  in  permanent  loss  of  useful  vision.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  many  cases  methylic  alcohol  amblyopia  has  resulted  from  the  excessive  use 
of  essence  of  ginger  or  peppermint,  or  other  aroniatics,  in  which  the  alcohol  has 
been  used  as  a  menstruum.  It  has  also  been  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  alcohol 
through  the  lungs  and  skin.  It  has  been  shown  by  A.  Birch-Hirschfeld'  that  the 
methyl-alcohol  amblyopia  is  accompanied  by  demonstrable  changes  of  the  retinal 
nerve-eel ISf  and  also  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  permanency  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  methylic  alcohol 
depend  in  part  upon  the  slown^s  of  its  elimination,  and  in  part  upon  the  fact  dem- 
onstrated by  Reed  Hunt, — that  it  is  oxidized  in  the  system  with  the  formation  of 
formic  acid,  a  highly  poisonous  substance. 

Methylic  alcohol  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  pracdcal  medicitie,  hut  ap- 
pears to  have  no  other  remedial  properties  than  those  of  ethylic  alcohol,  and  to  be 
a  much  more  dangerous  remedy.  It  has  very  properly  fallen  into  complete  desue- 
tude as  a  medicine. 

The  treatment  of  methylic-alcohol  poisoning  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  alcohol  and  of  the  products  of 
its  destruction  within  the  body  by  free  sweating  and  by  the  administration  of  large 
quantities  of  slightly  alkalinized  water  with  sodium  carbonate.* 


♦See  Moulton  (/  A,  M.  A.,  Nov.  tgoi);  Swan  M.  Burnett  {T.  C,  Dec,  i^i};  F. 
Bullerand  Casey  A.  Wood  (/  A.  M,  A.,  Oct.  1904) ;  aisc  Von  Graefe  {Arch./.  Opth.^ 
Bd,  hi.  :  Bd.  Uv.). 
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DIGITALIS.    U.  S. 

The  leaves  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea,*  or  foxglove,  of  the  second  year's 
growth.  These  are  large  leaves,  of  a  dull  pale  green,  with  whitish  down 
underneath,  and  have  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste  and  a  faint  narcotic  odor. 
Digitalis  yields  both  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

Concerning  the  active  principles  of  digitalis  there  has  been  much  con- 
fusion, partly  owing  to  the  slowness  and  irregularity  of  the  development 
of  our  chemical  knowledge,  and  partly  to  the  use  of  the  same  terms  with 
different  meanings.  The  following  epitome  will  probably  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  student 

The  term  digiialin  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  different  substances. 
Originally  it  was  applied  to  two  more  or  less  purified  extracts. 

First    lyigiiaiinum  Gallicum^  or  French  Digiialin^  recognized  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  pharmacopoeias,  characterized  by  its  insolubility  ini 
water.     It  is  said  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  digi toxin,  and  has  been  used 
in  doses  up  to  o.cx32  Gm.  (one-thirtieth  of  a  grain)  a  day. 

Second.    Digitaiinum  Germanicum,  official  in  the  German  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  digiiaim  of  most  American  writers,  formerly  recognized  by  the] 
United  States  Pharmacopceia.     This   is  a  purified  extract  representinj 
those  activities  of  the  digitalis  leaf  which  are  soluble  in  water.     The  cora-j 
position  of  this  substance  seems  to  us  doubtful  ;  it  has  l>een  claimed  by' 
various  observers  to  be  a  mixture  of  digitalein,  crystallized,  or  Nativelle's 
digitalin,   digitonin,  and  digitalin  of  Kiliani ;  also,    to  contain  o.  25  per 
cent,  of  digitoxin.     The  fact  that  it  is  soluble  in  water,  whilst  digitoxin  is 
insoluble  in  water,  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  truth  of  the  repeats 
assertion  that   German   digitalin   depends   chiefly  for  its   activity  upon 
digitoxin. 

The  active  principles  which  chemists  claim  to  have  separated  from 
digitalis  are  crystallised  digiialin  or  Native  Ik"  s  digiialin,  which  is  probably 
a  more  or  less  impure  form  of  digitoxin  ;  digitaiinum  verum  a/  Kiliani^ 
digitalein^  digitoxin  ^  and  digitoniyi. 

Digitonin  almost  certainly  belongs  to  the  Saponin  group  of  active 
principles,  and  is  therefore  physiologically  antagonistic  to  the  cardiac 
glucosides  of  digitalis.  It  exists  in  such  small  quantity  in  the  drug  as 
probably  to  have  very  little  effect  on  its  action. 

Digitulinnm  crystailaium,  or  digilin^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  prob- 
ably inert,  although  this  is  denied  by  some  experimenters. 

Digit4ilein^  asserted  by  Schmiedeberg  to  be  a  definite  chemical  sub- 
stance, is  probably  not  of  this  nature.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Famulener  and  Lyons,  it  is  much  less  active  physiologically  than  is  ordi- 
nary German  digitalin. 

*  The  question  whether  other  species  of  Dig;italis  haire  the  ihefapetitic  properties  of 
D.  purpurea  is  of  great  interest.  H.  Goldenberg  {Inaug.  Diss.,  Dorpat,  1895)  states  as 
the  results  of  his  experiments  th,it  D.  nervosa*  Stend.,  D  gigantea,  Fisch.,  D.  eriostachys, 
Linn.,  D.  fontanesii,  Stend.,  and  D.  glAndutosa  all  possess  more  or  less  of  the  phj'sio- 
toglcal  properties  of  the  ofJicjal  species,  whilst  D.  ferruginea,  Lion.,  is  ten  times  as  power- 
ful AS  the  ofHciiil  drug. 


Digitoxin  is  probably  the  most  important  constituent  of  digitalis,  and 
occurs  in  the  market  as  a  white  crystalline,  slightly  bitter  substance, 
Insoluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform* 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Action. ^-\^i^c^\y,  digitalis  is  prob- 
ably a  feeble  irritant,  although  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the 
gastric  disturbance  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  administration  of  the  drug 
in  full  doses,  and  which  sometimes  interferes  greatly  with  its  usefulness,  is 
at  least  in  part  of  centric  origin. 

Absorption  and  Elimination,  — Digitalis  yields  its  active  principles  to 
absorption  in  the  intestinal  tract  with  the  greatest  slowness  and  with  some 
irregularity,  hours  usually,  and  sometimes  days,  elapsing  before  the  full 
effect  of  the  dose  taken  by  the  mouth  is  produced.  Even  when  the  drug 
is  given  hypodermicaily  the  slowness  of  its  absorption  renders  it  an  unre* 
liable  remedy  in  emergencies,  Concerning  the  fate  of  its  active  princi- 
ples in  the  body  we  have  no  positive  knowledge.  The  experiments  of 
G.  H.  Roger  *  indicate  that  they  are  not  destroyed  in  the  liver,  and  they 
probably  ^cape  Irom  the  system  through  the  kidneys. 

Gefierai  AcHon. — The  first  evidences  of  the  effect  of  moderate  doses 
of  digitalis  are  an  increase  in  the  force  and  a  slowness  in  the  rate  of  the 
pulse,  the  pulse-wave  becoming  extremely  large  and  hard.  If  the  doses 
be  increased,  dicrotism  develops,  and  increases  until  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid,  broken,  irregular,  and  feeble.  During  all  this  period  no  symptoms 
are  ordinarily  produced  ;  after  toxic  doses,  however,  there  are  gastric 
uneasiness  or  vomiting,  lassitude^  prostration,  muscular  tremors,  lowered 
reflex  activity,  and  sometimes  convulsions.      (See  also  Yoxtcology. ) 

Nervous  System. — Upon  the  cerebrum  digitalis  has  no  influence  ;  in- 
deed, its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  are  every^-here  so  feeble  that 
they  are  not  apparent  except  after  the  very  largest  toxic  dc^e. 

As  was  first  pointed  out  by  A.  Weil.*  digitalis  first  lessens  reflex 
activity  by  directly — i.e.,  independently  of  its  action  on  the  circulation — 
exciting  the  inhibitory  reflex  centres  of  Setschenow,  and  after  a  time  by 
direcdy  paralyzing  the  spinal  cord^ 

Weil's  experiments  were  in  two  series.  In  the  first  series  it  was  found  that 
after  small  toxic  doses  of  the  poison  great  diminution  in  the  reflex  activity  of  the 
frog  was  apparent  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and  continued  until  the  death  of 
the  batrachian,  but  that  this  diminution  for  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  was 
immediately  suspended  by  section  of  the  cord  high  up,  the  reflex  activity  returning 
at  once  to  its  normal  state ;  that  after  large  doses  the  reflex  movements  were 
almost  abolished  in  five  minutes,  and  continued  so  until  death,  but  at  any  time 
during:  the  first  ten  or  twent>'  minutes  they  could  at  once  be  restored  by  section  of 
the  upper  cord  ;  and  that,  both  after  large  and  after  small  toxic  doses,  a  time  finally 
came  when  division  of  the  cord  had  no  power  to  restore  the  lost  reflex  functions. 
These  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  Meihuizen.^  In  Weil's  second  series  of 
experiments  it  was  proved  that  the  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  inliibitory  reflex 
centres  and  the  cord  is  direct.  In  these  experiments  the  hearts  of  frogs  were  cut 
out,  or  their  motion  arrested  by  the  local  application  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  nitrate,  or  rendered  slower  by  a  dilute  solution  of  tfie  same  salt*  and  tlie 
effects  of  these  various  procedures  upon  the  reflex  activity  were  studied     It  was 
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found  that  slowing  of  ihe  heart's  nction  did  excite  the  Setschenow's  centre,  but  tiol 
to  nearly  so  ^rtat  an  extent  as  did  dijptalis,  and  that  minute  doses  of  di^talis  some- 
times stimulated  the  Setschenow's  ganglion  and  lowered  reflex  activity  before  the 
heart  was  sensibly  affected.  In  regard  to  the  spinal  cord  it  was  pro%^ed  that  when 
the  heart  was  killed  by  the  local  action  of  potash  the  reflex  functions  of  the  spinal 
ganglia  remained  Intact  for  a  much  longer  period  than  when  digitalis  was  ad* 
ministered. 


Muscles.— Th^t  digitalis  has  some  influence  upon  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles has  been  proved  by  the  researches  of  Vulpian,  of  Dybltowsky  and 
Pelikan/  and  of  Gourvat/  all  of  whom  have  found  that  the  muscles  of 
frogs  poisoned  witli  digitalis  respond  more  freely  than  is  normal  to  gal- 
vanic currents.  This  action  upon  the  voluntary  muscles  is,  however,  so 
feeble  that  according  to  Gourvat  it  is  distinctly  less  than  the  influence 
exerted  upon  the  nerves.  There  is  some  reason  for  believmg  that  digi- 
talis affects  also  the  n on- striated  muscle-fibres  throughout  the  body. 

CircuiaHon.  — Although  the  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  circulation  in 
reptiles  and  mammals  is  very  similar,  there  seem  to  be  certain  points  of 
difTerence  for  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  is  fortlicoming, 

Bairackian. — In  the  frog»  during  the  first  stages  of  digitalis  action  the 
blood- pressure  is  elevated  and  in  the  last  stage  depressed.  Usually  the 
first  symptom  produced  is  a  slowing  of  the  heart's  action,*  due  to  a  pro- 
longation of  the  diastole,  which  may  be  complete,  but  sooner  or  later  is 
divided  by  an  abortive  attempt  at  ventricular  contraction.  The  systole  is 
abnormally  energetic,  so  that  the  ventricles  become  white  as  the  last  drop 
of  blood  is  squeezed  out  of  them.  As  the  action  of  the  drug  grows  more 
intense,  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  very  much  affected,  the  ventricle 
and  auricle  no  longer  beating  in  accord*  At  the  same  time  the  diastole 
generally  becomes  imperfect^  one  portion  of  the  ventricle  maintaining 
its  systolic  spasm,  while  the  rest  dilates.  Thus,  the  extreme  apex  may 
remain  hard  and  white  during  the  diastole,  and  even  hernial  protrusions 
of  the  ventricle  may  occur  Finally,  the  heart  is  arrested  in  systole,  and 
as  the  muscle  so  hardens  all  power  of  responding  to  electrical  or  other 
excitants  is  lost 

In  some  rare  instances,  instead  of  the  above  series  of  phenomena,  the 
diastolic  periods  throughout  are  prolonged  and  quiet,  and  after  several 
periods  of  relaxation,  lasting  for  ten  or  twenty  seconds,  final  diastolic 
arrest  may  occur. 

It  would  appear  definitely  settled  that  the  cardiac  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  digitalis  in  the  frog  are  due  in  part  to  a  direct  action  upon  the 
heart  itself. 


Boehm  *  and  Dybkowsky  and  Pelikan  have  foitind  that  the  slowing  of  the  heart's 
beat,  the  increased  energy  of  contraction,  and  the  irregularity  and  final  systolic 
arrest  are  produced  by  digitalis  after  division  of  the  vagi  and  destruction  of  the 


*  Some  observers  have  noted  a  primary  acceleration  of  the  hearths  nction.  but  this  has 
occurred  so  rarely  that  it  probably  has  l:>een  due  to  some  extraneous,  unnottced  cause. 
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spinal  cord.  Again^  the  local  application  of  digitalis  at  once  influences  the  heart 
(T.  Lauder  Brunton*).  Moreover^  R,  Boehm,  using  the  method  of  Ludwig  and 
Coats,  has  determined  that  in  the  isolated  frog's  heart  digitalis  slows  the  rate  of  the 
beat  but  increases  the  expenditure  of  power  by  the  heart. 

After  a  large  dose  the  condition  of  cardiac  stim illation  is  followed  by  a 
great  lessening  in  the  output  oi  power,  which  is  apparently  due  to  in:iper- 
fect  diastole  and  consequent  non-admission  of  fluid  into  the  ventricles. 
The  heart  is  still  actually  putting  forth  more  force,  but  this  energy  is 
wasted  in  ineffectual  spasm,  and  does  not  accomplish  work.  The  experi- 
ments of  Williams  '*  agree  with  those  of  Boehm  in  showing  that  the  cut- 
out frog's  heart  actually  exerts  more  than  its  normal  force  under  the 
influence  of  digitalis. 

WiUidnas  believes  that  the  iticreased  work  of  the  heart  is  largely  dependent 
upon  ail  altered  tone  of  the  muscle,  producing  a  more  tomplete  diastolic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ventricles,* 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  drug  increases  the  activity  of 
the  inhibitory  ganglia  in  the  heart. 

There  is  no  stage  in  which  stimulation  of  the  vagi  does  not  cause  diastolic 
arrest.  Indeed,  Dybkowsky  and  Pelikan  have  seen  galvanization  of  ner\'es  produce 
such  relaxation  in  the  auricles  after  the  ventricles  had  already  become  permanently 
contracted.  Further,  Boehm  has  found  that  a  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastrics 
which  is  insufficient  to  make  itself  felt  before  poisoning  will,  after  the  exhibition  of 
digitalis,  cause  diastolic  arrest  lasting  for  many  minutes. 

The  peripheral  cardiac  inhibitory  apparatus  shares  in  the  stimulant 
action  of  digitalis  ;  and  as  Boehm  has  found  that  after  section  of  the  vagi 
diastolic  arrest  never  takes  place  in  frogs  poisoned  with  the  drug,  it  is 
probable  that  this  rare  mode  of  death  is  really  due  to  superexciiation  of 
the  cardiac  inhibitory  nerv^es. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  condition  of 
inhibitory  excitement  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  slowing  of  the  pulse^  since 
Boehm  affirms  that  not  only  are  the  partial  contractures  and  the  systolic 
arrest  of  the  heart  produced  in  the  atropinized  frog  by  digitalis,  but  also 
a  slowing  of  the  heart-beat- 

That  the  systolic  arrest  of  the  frog' s  heart  by  digitalis  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  paralysiSj  but  of  a  spasm,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  such 
drugs  as  muscarine,   applied  to   the  contracted   heart,  will  cause  it  to 

*  In  apparent  opposition  to  the  older  evidence  are  the  researches  of  Donaldson  stnd 
Stevens  {/otim.  of  Physiology ^  iv,  j*  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  paper,  see  edito- 
rial  in  THerap.  Gaz.,  February.  1S85.  H.  von  Open chowsJci  (  F<frAii«rf/.  d^r  Congress  /. 
Inner,  Med.,  iSSg,  viii.)  believes  that  digitalis  acts  differently  upon  the  right  heart  than 
upon  the  left,  and  especially  upon  the  right  and  the  left  coronary  artery^  causing  the 
latter  lo  be  overfilled,  whilst  the  former  contains  no  more  blood  than  normal.  We  think 
that  his  evidence  is  not  sufiicient  to  establish  a  theory  which  la  itself  seems  tto  un* 
reasonable. 
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recommence  its  beat  (Schmiedeberg").  The  experiments  of  Francois 
Franck  ^*  upon  the  isolated  apex  of  the  heart  appear  to  show  that  digitalis 
acts  directly  upon  the  cardiac  muscle. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge,  in  the  frog  the  slowing  of  the 
heart  by  digitalis  is  due  partly  to  an  action  upon  the  peripheral  vagi  ajid 
partly  to  some  other  cause,  whilst  the  increased  energy  of  the  heart  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  digitalis  upon  the  muscle-fibre. 

Afammal.—ln  the  mammal  the  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  circulation 
may  for  the  purposes  of  description  be  divided  into  two  stages.  During 
the  first  stage  there  is  marked  slowing  of  the  heart's  beat,  with  large,  full, 
hard  pulse-waves  and  pronounced  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure.  During 
the  second  stage  there  is  rapidity  and  usually  irregularity  of  the  heart's 
beat.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  stage  there  is  marked  dicrotism  of  the 
pulse,  which  increases  during  the  early  part  of  the  second  stage,  so  as  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  increase  of  the  pulse-rate  is  due  to  the 
division  of  the  cardiac  beats. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  of  Arnold  and  Wood  upon  dogs  the 
change  from  a  slow  to  a  rapid  pulse  has  been  abrupt  and  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  enormous  rise  of  the  already  elevated  blood-pressure.  At 
the  end  the  fall  of  pressure  is  very  sudden  and  rapid,  so  that  it  has  imme- 
diately preceded  death. 

In  explaining  these  phenomena  it  will  not  suffice  to  resort  to  the  results 
obtained  in  experiments  upon  the  isolated  frog's  heart.  It  seems  to  be 
clearly  established  that  in  poisoning  of  the  mammal  by  digitalis  the  heart 
is  arrested  not  in  systole  but  in  diastole,  since  the  fact  has  been  confirmed 
by  Donaldson  and  Stevens, "  by  Cos hny/*  and  recently  in  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  made  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Laboratory 
by  John  P.  Arnold  and  Horatio  C  Wood,  jr. ,  the  latter  investigators 
being  well  informed  of,  and  meeting  Franck's  denial  of  tlie  diastolic 
arrest* 

Notwithstanding  these  differences,  it  would  appear  established  by  all 
the  evidence  that  the  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  mammalian  heart  is  in 
accord  w^th  its  influence  upon  the  batrachian  heart  in  regard  to  the  one 
great  physiological  fact  of  practical  importance, — namely,  that  the  mod- 
erate dose  of  the  drug  increases  the  force  put  out  by  the  heart ;  our  own 
experiments  would  indicate  that  this  excessive  cardiac  energy  in  the 
mammal  as  well  as  in  the  batrachian  may  persist  to  the  last. 

The  question  how  digitalis  primarily  slows  and  secondarily  increases 
the  pulse-rate  in  the  mammal  has  been  variously  answered.  In  his  origi- 
nal memoir,  upon  which  has  been  founded  our  modern  knowledge  of  the 


•  That  there  are  apparent  important  differences  in  the  relations  of  certain  drugs  or 
drug-forces  to  the  mammalian  and  batrachian  heart  seems  established,  but  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  these  diHerences  are  due  to  extraneous  causes  and  are  not  essential.  Thus, 
according;  to  the  experiments  of  Masi,  when  the  frog's  heart  is  warmed  to  ^2°  C,  digi- 
talis arrests  it  in  diastole,  and  when  the  heart  of  the  mouse  is  cooled,  digitaHs  stop^^  it  in 
ftSrstQte  instead  of  diastole;  whilst  Donaldson  and  Stevens  have  shown  that  thi^  conditioo 
df  the  venous  circulation  very  materially  a  fleets  the  heart-action  of  frogs. 
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physiolc^ical  action  oi  digitaJis,  Traube  stated  that,  after  section  of  the 
vagi,  digitalis  is  in  warm-blooded  animals,  with  rare  exceptions,  incapable 
of  reducing  the  pulse-rate,  and^  contrariwise,  that  when  the  pulse-ire- 
quency  has  been  reduced  by  the  dnig,  section  of  the  nerves  causes  an 
immediate  and  very  marked  rise  in  the  rate  of  pulsation.  Khjg  also 
affirms  that  section  of  the  vagi  completely  does  away  with  the  slomng 
action  of  digitalis,  and  concludes  that  the  lessened  pulse-rate  is  entirely 
due  to  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  centres.  The  bulk  of  investiga- 
tors, however,  "such  as  Marme,  Ackermann,  Buigari,  SchnabI,  Popper, 
and  Kaufmann"  (quoted  from  Cushny),  have  found  that  section  of  the 
pneumogastric  does  not  completely  prevent  the  slowing  of  the  cardiac 
rate.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  mammal  digitalis  stimu- 
lates centrically  the  inhibitory  nerve  of  the  heart,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
also  in  some  other  way  it  decreases  the  rate  of  ihe  cardiac  pulsations. 
When  to  this  conclusion  is  added  the  fact  seemingly  established  by  the 
separate  researches  of  Ackermann.  of  Arthur  R.  Cushny,  and  of  Arnold 
and  Wood,  ]r,  that  the  administradon  of  atropine  entirely  does  away 
with  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  in  the  mammal,  it  would  appear  that  this 
slowing  of  the  pulse  Is  due  to  a  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric centres  and  of  the  peripheral  inhibitory  apparatus  in  the  heart 

It  is  probable  that  the  comparative  effects  of  digitalis  upon  the  pneu- 
mogastric centre  and  periphery  differ  in  different  individuals,  the  centric 
influence  usually  being  the  most  powerful,  but  in  some  cases  the  nerve- 
ending  being  even  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  drug  than  is  the 
centre  ;  in  this  way  the  very  pronounced  reduction  in  the  pulse-rate 
occasionally  produced  by  digitalis  in  the  mammal  after  section  of  the 
pneumogastric  may  be  explained  as  due  to  an  exceptional  sensitiveness 
of  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  the  individual  animals  under  experimenta- 
tion* 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  digitalis-poisoning  in  the  mammal  there 
appears  to  be  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric  peripheral  ending,  or  else 
such  exceptional  irritability  of  the  musde-fibres  that  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  has  lost  its  control,  since  at  this  period  galvanization  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric does  not  perceptibly  affect  the  cardiac  action  (Cushny,  Arnold 
and  Wood,  Jr, ,  and  others). 

Digitalis  has  a  very  marked  action  upon  other  portions  of  the  mam- 
malian heart  than  those  connected  with  inhibition,  In  the  first  period  of 
its  action  the  diastole  is  more  complete  and  the  systoles  more  powerful 
and  also  thorough,  so  that  the  ventricle  is  more  completely  emptied 
of  its  blood  than  in  the  ordinary  normal  contraction.  In  advanced 
stages  of  the  poisoning  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  arhytbmical, 
but  the  ventricular  contractions  become  very  rapid,  and  apparently 
do  not  lose  their  force  ;  at  least  in  our  own  experiments  in  the  Uni- 
versity laboratories,  with  the  exposed  mammalian  heart  under  observa- 
tion, the  change  from  the  first  period  ol  slow  pulse  showed  itself  in  a 
rapid  alteration  of  the  systolic  contractions,  which  become  progressively 
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faster  and  faster^  there  being  at  the  same  time  a  very  marked  increase  itii 

the  arterial  pressure.  At  the  end  there  was  a  sudden  and  complete  fall 
of  the  arterial  pressure,  this  being  simultaneous  to  and  probably  depend- 
ent upon  the  ventricles  passing  into  a  condition  of  violent  imperfect  fibril-, 
lary  contractions  similar  to  that  which  has  been  called  Jlimmertewegung'^ 
by  Kronecker, 

The  rhythmic  action  of  the  ventricles  and  auricles  is  not  affected  by" 
the  therapeutic  dose  of  digitalis,  but  after  the  toxic  dose,  at  the  period 
when  the  slow  beat  is  changing  into  the  rapid,  the  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  contractions  of  the  various  portions  of  the  heart  are  often  lost 
In  the  last  period  of  the  poisoning  the  auriculo-ventricular  arhythmia 
grows  more  pronounced,  and  finally  the  cardiac  contractions  become  en- 
tirely irregular,  until  at  last  there  is  that  condition  which  is  sometimes- 
spoken  of  as  dt'/inum  cordis. 

If  the  belief  of  Cushny^  that  the  differences  in  the  finaJ  resuh  in  the  digitali^ed 
batrachian  and  mammalian  hearts  are  because  the  mammalian  heart  h  not  capable 
of  conlinuous  systole,  be  correct,  the  only  marked  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
drug  upon  the  two  hearts  is  in  the  effect  upon  the  inhibitorj-  apparatus. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us,  however,  that  the  whole  matter  has  as  yet  been  worked 
out  NeilKer  the  theories  advanced  by  Cushny»  that  the  arhythmia  and  peculiar  < 
ventricuiar  movements  of  the  third  stage  of  digitalis-poisoning  are  the.  results  of 
excessive  irritability  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  that  these  and  otber  cardiac 
phenomena  in  the  last  stage  of  digitalis  action  are  produced  by  poisons  formed  in 
the  heart  Itself  by  its  own  action,  nor  the  theor\'  that  the  advanced  phenomena  of 
digitalis  cardiac  action  are  largely  due  to  excessive  stimulation  of  the  accelerators, 
appear  to  us  to  be  estabUshed,  In  our  experiments  upon  the  exposed  mammalian 
heart  we  have  seen  in  the  final  acts  of  the  digitalis  drama  happenings  so  curious 
and  unexpected  that  at  present  no  proposed  theory  as  to  the  action  of  the  drug  is 
sufficient. 

The  question  as  to  the  comparative  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  ven- 
tricles and  the  auricles  is  one  of  distinct  practical  bearing,  but  cannot  at 
this  time  be  fully  answered,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  drug  afiects 
the  ventricles  more  than  it  does  the  auricles.  Kaufmann  states  that  he 
has  experimentally  proved  that  the  diastolic  as  well  as  the  systolic  intra- 
ventricular pressure  is  increased  by  digitalis,  but  that  the  diastolic  intra- 
aur  ic  u  1  a  r  pressure  is  si  ightly  diminished,  Thiswouldindicatestimulation 
of  the  auricles  as  well  as  of  the  ventricles.  The  pressure  within  the 
auricles  would  naturally  not  be  increased,  because  digitalis  does  not 
increase  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  lungs  into  the  auride  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  intra- ventricular  pressure  during  diastole  would  naturally  be 
increased  by  any  increase  in  the  power  of  the  auricle. 

Although  digitalis  does  increase  the  muscular  energy  of  the  heart,  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  enormous  rise  of  pressure  produced  by 
it  can  be  owing  to  this  alone.  This  a  priori  reasoning  has  received  ex- 
perimental confirmation  from  Malan  (quoted  by  Fothergill),  Fothergill," 
Gourvat^  and  Ackermann,'*  who  have  found  by  microscopic  studies  that 
the  arterioles  of  the  frog's  web,  or  of  the  mesentery  of  the  rabbit;  undergo 
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very  marked  contraction,  even  to  the  partial  obliteration  of  their  lumen, 
after  the  exhibition  of  digitalis.  Without  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  this  evidence,  the  finding  of  Traube,  of  Boehni,  and  of  others,  that  after 
section  of  the  cord  high  up  the  arterial  pressure  is  either  elevated  not  at 
all  or  not  nearly  so  much  by  digitalis  as  in  the  normal  animal,*  is  a  strong 
indication  that  the  drug  increases  the  arterial  pressure  largely  by  increasing 
the  peripheral  resistance  without  centric  vaso- motor  stimulation.  There 
is,  moreover,  much  still  weightier  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion. 

J,  F.  Williams  has  also  found,  after  reduction  of  blood-pressure  to  zero  by 
chloral,  that  digitalis  will  cause  rise  of  pressure.  This  does  not*  however,  throw 
much  light  upon  the  vasomotor  action  of  the  drug',  because  by  enormous  doses  of 
chloral  the  heart  is  almost  as  much  affected  as  £s  the  vaso-motor  system.  Brunlon 
and  Meyer  injected  digital  in  into  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  whose  cervical  sympathetic  and 
pneumogastrics  had  been  destroyed ,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
result ;  there  was  certainly  no  constant  perceptible  contraction,  although  sometimes 
the  vessels  were  seen  to  empty  themselves  more  rapidly  than  before  the  injection. 
More  important  is  the  fact  demonstrated  by  Brunton  and  Tunnicliffe,"  that  during 
an  inhibitory  cardiac  arrest  the  blood -pressure  sinks  much  less  when  digitalis  is 
given  than  without  it,  Decisive  are  the  independent,  though  consentaneous, 
researches  of  Ringer  and  Sainsbury  *"  and  of  Donaldson  and  Stevens,  who,  using 
the  method  of  Gaskell  more  or  less  modified,  have  apparently  proved  that  digitalis 
acts  upon  the  walls  of  the  arteriole's.  They  destroyed  the  nerve-centres  of  a  terrapin, 
excised  the  heart,  and  connected  bottles  in  such  a  way  with  the  blood-vessels  that 
liquids  would  run  through  the  arteries  and  come  out  through  the  veins.  Under 
such  circumstances  they  noted  a  marked  reduction  of  the  rate  of  flow  when  soluble 
digitalin  was  placed  in  the  artificial  senim.  That  in  the  normal  mammal  under  the 
influence  of  digitalis  there  is  pronounced  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  seems 
also  to  be  proven  by  the  experiments  of  John  C.  Hemmeter»  made  with  Lud wig's 
siromuhr^  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  velocit>'of  the  blood -current  was  markedly 
decreased  by  digitalis,  though  the  pressure  was  increased.  R,  A.  Kol>ert**t  in  a 
series  of  experiments  simitar  in  principle  to  those  of  Ringer  and  Sainsbury,  but 
made  upon  the  excised  kidney*  found  that  digilafis  retards  greatly  tlie  flow  of 
liquid  through  the  organ,  and  therefore  acts  directly  upon  the  coats  of  the  smaller 
vessels;  also  thai  digitalis  and  the  nitrites  ^e  mutually  aiitagonistic. 


•  The&e  experiments  have  been  contradicted  by  Acfcermannt  who  states  that  he  has 
nafiy  limea  cut  the  spinal  cord  and  without  exception  found  a  very  marked  rise  of  arterial 
pressure  follow  the  injection  of  digitalis.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  experiments  have, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  been  published  In  detail,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  analyze  or 
to  reconcile  them  ;  but  Q6tz  { Schmidt* s  Jahrbucher^  clviii. }  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Ackemiann  did  not  fully  divide  the  cord  in  his  experiments.  Gorr  himself  found  that 
a  rise  is  produced  by  digitalin  after  division  of  the  cord,  but  of  so  small  an  amount  as 
readily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  power  of  the  heart.  A  similar  rise  bos 
been  observed  by  Kaufmann,  who  does  not,  however,  give  the  extent  of  it.  !t  is  ew- 
ceedingly  probable  that  Gori'a  explnnation  is  correct ;  moreover,  it  is  possible  that  the 
cord  in  these  cases  was  not  entirely  cut.  We  have  found  by  actual  experiment  that  a  spinal 
cord  may  be  so  divided  that  tlie  animal  has  neither  sensation  nor  power  of  voluntary  motion 
below  the  point  of  section,  although  sufficient  nerve-fibres  retain  their  Integrity  to  trans- 
mit vaso-motor  Impulses,  so  that  galvanization  of  a  sensitive  nerve  below  the  point  of  sec- 
tion produces  tmmedtate  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  without  eliciting  any  pant-cries  from 
the  animaL 

t  Kobert  tested  two  specimens  of  digitoxin  and  digitalein  which  had  been  supplied 
by  Schmiedebergt  their  discoverer,  and  found  that  instead  of  contracting  the  vessels  ol 
the  kidney  they  actively  dilated  them  and  increased  the  flow  of  liquid. 
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It  may  be  considered  as  definitely  proven  that  digitalis  k&s  a  direct 
action  upon  the  wails  of  the  afierioks,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  also 
acts  upon  ike  vaso-moior  centre  in  (he  medulla.  In  a  series  of  plethys- 
mographic  experiments  in  which  digitaliri  and  digitoxin  were  empJoyed, 
Gottlieb  and  Magnus  *"  found  that  the  local  action  of  digitalis  upon  the 
blood-vessels  is  especially  manifested  in  the  r^ion  of  the  splanchnic  dis- 
tribution, although  contraction  even  of  the  volume  of  the  brain  of  the  dog 
was  demonstrated  as  produced  by  digitoxin.  As  it  is  probable  that  the 
splanchnic  nerve  almost  always  dominates  the  general  blood -pressure, 
a  special  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  digitalis  is  not  surprising. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  dicrotism  in  the  frog's  pulse  is  due  to  axa  attempted 
diastole  before  the  systolic  impulse  has  yielded  ;  and  Kaufmann  has  detertnined 
that  in  the  mammal  a  similar  partial  relaxation,  arrested  by  a  renewed  very  brid 
systole,  occurs  and  gives  origin  to  the  double  pulse*  Kaufmami  has  also  noticed 
that  a  tendency  to  cardiac  tetanus  is  manifested  in  the  horse,  as  in  the  frog^  under 
the  influence  of  digitatis,  but  that  in  the  former  animal  a  permanent,  complete  car- 
diac spa5iTi  never  occurs. 

The  following  proposition  expresses  our  present  knowledge,  and 
probably  is  very  close  to  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  action  of  digitalis  upon 
the  lower  mammals. 

Digitalis  in  moderate  doses  sUmulates  the  muscular-motor  porHon  of 
the  heart  (probably  its  contained  ganglia),  increases  the  activity  of  the  in- 
hibitory apparatus^  and  causes  contraction  of  the  arterioles^  probably  by  an 
action  on  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  cord,  and  also  upon  the  walls  of 
the  arterioles.  As  a  consequence  of  the  first  action,  the  cardiac  beats 
become  much  stronger ;  as  the  result  of  the  last ^  there  is  a  narrowing  of 
the  blood-paths,  and  an  increased  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  %ntal 
fluid,  which,  acting  on  the  already  excited  inhibitory  system,  aids  in  the 
slowing  of  the  pulse.* 

Afan. — According  to  our  experience^  decided  therapeutic  dc^es  of 
digitaHs,  in  man,  produce  great  reduction  of  the  pulse-rate  and  some- 
times dicrotism  of  the  pulse,  and  increase  the  size  and  force  of  the  wave, 
at  the  same  time  augmenting  the  arterial  tension.  Poisonous  doses  in- 
duce, after  a  time,  increase  of  the  pulse -rate,  with  small  ness  of  the  wave. 

Sphygmographtc  studies  of  the  effect  of  digitalis  upon  persons  suffer- 
ing from  various  acute  and  chronic  diseases  have  been  made  by  Le- 
groux,  Bordier "  Constantine  Paul,**  and  Paul  Lorrain."     The  problems 


•  Bayet  {A^ad.  Royaie  rf<?  MM.  de  Beigiquet  iv.  s^rie,  1892)  is  stated  to  have  found  in 
the  dog  that  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  depressed  rather  than  Increased 
under  the  action  of  digitalis  and  strophanthus  at  a  time  when  the  aortic  pressure  is  enor- 
mously  augmented,  The  importance  of  this  ia  easily  seen;  it  implies  an  ejctraordinary 
physiological  disassociation  between  the  right  and  left  heart,  and  has  also  very  close  rela- 
tions with  the  therapeutic  use  of  the  agents  in  pneumonia  and  other  conditioiK.  We  have 
not  seen  any  detailed  report  of  the  experiments  of  Bayet,  nor  have  we  seen  the  memoirs  of 
Bradford  and  of  Bockenham,  who  are  quoted,  without  reference,  as  having  obtaiiaed  a 
different  result  in  1890. 
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offered  by  these  gentlemen  are  so  complex  as  to  render  a  detailed  study 
almost  impossible ;  but,  as  a  whole,  their  tracings  seem  to  confirm  our 
personal  experience,  Paul  Lorrain  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  drug  has  reduced  the  pulse-rate  very  greatly  a  second  abortive  systole 
can,  on  auscultation,  sometimes  be  heard  occurring  during  the  long  dia- 
stole, and  some  of  bis  sphygmographic  tracings  are  markedly  dicrotic. 
It  is  evident  that  in  man  the  second  systolic  movement  occurs  precisely 
as  in  animals  ;  and  it  seems  very  certain  that  the  proposition  framed  for 
the  lower  mammals  applies  also  to  man. 

When  the  pulse  has  been  reduced  by  digitalis  to  40  or  50  a  min- 
ute,  the  change  from  the  recumbent  to  the  erect  position  will  not  infre- 
quendy  suffice  to  alter  at  once  its  character,  so  that  it  will  become  small, 
and  rapid,  even  150  per  minute.  The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that 
the  heart  of  such  a  patient  is  just  in  the  position  in  which  the  diastoHc 
impulse  is  being  overcome  by  the  excessive  systohc  stimulation  oi  the 
drug.  While  the  patient  is  recumbent,  the  line  is  not  passed  over,  but 
the  additional  stimulation  of  the  erect  position  carries  the  heart  beyond 
the  limit  of  regular  diastole,  and  the  over- effects  of  the  drug  are  at  once 
manifested. 

Urinary  Secretion, — The  influence  of  digitalis  upon  the  urinary  secre- 
tion in  health  has  been  studied  by  numerous  observers,  with  such  diverse 
results  as  to  prove  that  the  action  of  the  drug  on  the  kidneys  is  so  incon- 
sistent and  varying  as  to  render  it  probable  that  it  is  in  great  measure 
indirect  rather  than  direct-  Thus  J  org,  Hammond,"  and  B  run  ton  have 
found  the  secretion  more  or  less  decidedly  increased,  and  HomoHe,'* 
Winogradoff,*  Stadion,  and,  according  to  Brunton,  also  Krahmer, 
Kluyskensj  Vassal,  and  Shohl,  have  found  it  either  uninfluenced  or 
diminished-     Kaufmann  has  found  it  uniformly  diminished  in  the  dog. 

Investigations  made  upon  the  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  elimination 
of  organic  matters  through  the  kidneys  have  yielded  such  contradictory 
results  that  at  present  the  conclusion  seems  justified  that  the  drug  has 
no  consistent  dominant  influence  upon  the  output  either  of  nitrogenous  or 
inorganic  solids  through  the  urine. 


The  urea  in  the  apparently  very  careful  experiments  of  Winogradof!,  of  Stadion," 
and  of  Hammond  was  diminished,  while  in  the  almost  equally  elaborate  experi- 
ments of  Brunton  it  was  increased.  All  four  observers  noted  lessening  of  ihe  chlo- 
rides.  M^gerand,  using  the  cr>'Stalli^ed  digfitalin  of  Nativelle,  found  his  urine 
Increased  twenty-five  per  cent,  but  his  urea  diminished  twenty  per  cent.  Auguste 
Meusnier  "  has  sought  withont  success  for  sugar  in  the  urine  both  of  patients  taking 
large  doses  of  digitalis  and  of  rabbits  poisoned  with  the  dnag,  Kaufmann  "  states 
that  digitalis  leaves,  or  preparations  which  produce  local  irritation,  cause  in  the 
dog  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  urea,  but  that  when  digitalin  was  given  in 
solution  the  excretion  of  urea  was  diminished.  G.  P.  Sereschnikow,  as  the  result 
of  experiments  upon  man.  finds  that  digitalis  has  no  pronounced  constant  effect 
upon  nitrogenous  elimination.  He  is  confirmed  by  Alexeevsky,*  whilst  \.  Belji* 
kow^*  asserts  that  the  drug  Increases  the  elimination  of  the  chlorides,  sulphates* 
and  phosphates. 
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Temperature.  —  Toxic  doses  of  digitalis  lower  the  temperature  a  num< 
ber  of  degrees  in  healthy  men  and  animals.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  fall  of  temperature  is  generally,  if  not  always,  preceded  by  a 
rise,  as  has  been  noted  by  Bouley  and  Reynal.  by  Dum6ril,  Demarquay, 
and  Lecomte  (quoted  by  Brunton),  by  Hirtz,  by  Legros^"  and  by  Gour- 
vat.  Kaufmann  believes  that  such  rise  is  due  to  the  local  irritation 
caused  by  the  drug,  and  asserts  that  if  no  irritation  be  produced  there  is 
always  in  the  animal  a  fall  of  rectal  temperature  (0.4-0,5®  C. )  after  even 
a  feeble  dose  of  digital  in. 

The  effect  of  therapeutic  doses  in  the  normal  condition  has  not  been 
closely  studied,  that  we  are  aware  of.  But  in  a  number  of  cases,  chiefly 
ot  pneumonia,  Z.  E.  Coblentz,**  found  that  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
fall  of  the  pulse  there  was  also  a  fall  of  temperature.  The  tendency  of 
our  pr^ent  knowledge  is  to  connect  the  changes  in  temperature  induced 
by  digitalis  with  the  changes  oS  the  circulation  ;  and  it  seems  very  pos- 
sible that  therapeutic  doses  in  health  may  be  found  to  increase  bodily 
heatj  although  in  fever  they  may  diminbh  iL 

eUMMABY,— It  would  appear  to  follow,  ftom  experimenta  upon 
frogs,  that  the  toxic  dose  of  digitalis  primarily  luMbite  reflex  action  by 
stlmalation  of  Setae henoxir's  centre,  and  subsequently  directly  paralyzes 
the  motor  tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  l!hls  mfluence  is  not,  however,  very 
apparent^  even  in  the  low^er  mammals,  and  In  the  human  iadividual  the 
symptoms  of  digitalls-poieoning'  are  chiefly  manifeBted  in  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  disturbance  of  the  oircnlation,  death  flnaJly  occurring' 
in  collapBe,  sometimes  preceded  by  delirium,  stupor,  or  convulsions, 
though  oonsciousnees  is  long  preserved.  The  therapeutio  dose  of  di^- 
talls  acts  almost  solely  upon  the  circulation,  slowing'  the  rate  and  in^ 
creasing  the  force  of  the  heart's  beat  by  a  direct  stimulating  action  on 
the  pneumogaetFlc  nerves  and  upon  the  heart  itself,  ^  this  cardiac 
Influence,  and  also  by  contracting  the  blood-vessels  through  a  direct 
action  upon  their  waUs,  and  also  probably  upon  the  vaso-motor  cen- 
tres, the  therapeutic  dose  of  digitalis  enormously  increases  su-terial 
pressure.  Probably  by  its  direct  influence  upon  the  heart^muscle,  aoid 
also  by  stimulating  the  pneumogastrlc  or  trophic  cardiac  nerve,  and  by 
increasing  the  blood-supply  of  the  heart,  In  certain  diseased  conditions 
digitalis  acts  not  only  as  a  cardiac  stimulant,  but  also  as  a  cardiac  tonic. 
In  the  &og  the  heart  stops  in  systolic  spasna ;  the  manomalian  heart,  after 
going  into  a  condition  of  flbriUary  contractions,  ceases  all  movement 
in  diastole.  The  active  prtnciples  of  digitalis  are  absorbed  and  proba^ 
bly  eliminated  through  the  kidneys,  though  In  health  the  diuretic  action 
of  the  drug  Is  extremely  uncertain.  Upon  the  alimentary  canal  digitalis 
actsaa  an  irritant,  afTecttng  the  stomach  more  than  the  intestines,  and 
Often^  when  in  fUU  dose,  producing  gaatrio  pain  and  vomiting. 

Therapeutics, — The  chief  clinical  use  of  digitalis  is  in  disease  of 
the  heart ;  and  from  what  has  been  said  of  its  physiological  action  it  logi- 
cally follows  that  it  should  be  useful  in  loss  of  cardiac  power. 

When  the  muscle  of  the  heart  Is  for  any  reason  unequal  to  the  task 
set  it,  the  systoles  become  rapid  and  imperfect,  and  by  this  irregular 
action,  the  ventricles  neither  completely  filling  nor  completely  emptying 
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themselves,  increase  the  embarrassment.  Under  these  circumstances, 
digitalis,  by  lengthening  the  diastolic  pauses  and  increasing  the  force  of 
the  systolic  contractions,  causes  the  ventrides  to  fill  themselves  com- 
pletely in  the  one  and  to  empty  themselves  completely  in  the  other  act. 
By  subduing  irregular  action  through  the  inhibitor^''  nerves,  and  by  ener- 
gizing the  muscular  power  of  the  heart -wal Is ^  the  remedy  is  of  incalcu- 
lable service,  and,  increasing  arterial  tension  all  over  the  body,  causes  the 
disappearance  or  lessening  of  symptoms  due  to  low  pressure  in  the  arte- 
ries. 

It  is  a  logical  necessity >  if  our  reasoning  as  to  the  physiological  action 
of  digitalis  has  led  to  a  correct  result,  that  the  drug  should  be  of  the 
greatest  service  when  the  lesion  is  simply  loss  of  cardiac  power  ;  and 
clinical  experience  tallies  with  this  a  priori  argument*  In  simpk  dilata- 
ti&n,  or  in  simple  failure  of  ike  cardiac  miiscie  without  degenerative 
changes  or  valvular  lesion,  the  results  of  the  use  of  digitalis  are  most 
favorable. 

On  the  other  hand^  in  simple  hypertrophy  digfitalis  does  harm,  and 
should  never  be  used.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  this 
agrees  with  what  the  experimentalist  has  proved  to  be  the  action  of  digi- 
talis, yet  it  was  discovered  independendy  as  a  clinical  fact  by  practi- 
tioners. Thus,  Niemeyer,  who  ridiculed  experimental  therapeutics  be- 
cause he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  study  them  deeply  and  practically 
and  was  therefore  incapable  of  understanding  them, — Niemeyer  says, 
**  Digitalis  in  pure  uncomplicated  hypertrophy  is  unsuitable/' 

Valvular  lesion  of  the  heart,  as  is  well  known,  gives  rise  under  un- 
favorable circumstances  to  dilatation,  but  in  favorable  cases  to  hyper- 
trophy, or  rather  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  hypertrophy  with 
dilatation.  Following  out  the  principles  already  inculcated,  it  might 
seem  at  first  that  the  use  of  digitalis  in  hypertrophied  hearts  with  val- 
vular l^ion  ought  to  be  reprobated-  But  it  is  known  clinically  that  digi- 
talis often  does  good  in  valvular  lesion  with  enlargement  of  the  heart. 
The  results  of  logical  deductions  from  our  physiological  conclusions  as 
premises  are,  however*  not  really  at  variance  with  this.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  structural  hypertrophy  and  functional  hypertrophy 
are  different  things  :  by  this  is  meant  that  although  a  heart  be  enlarged 
and  absolutely  stronger  than  normal,  yet  it  may  be,  relatively  to  the 
work  required  of  it,  weak.  Thus,  if  i  represents  the  normal  work  of 
the  heart  and  i  its  normal  power,  if  the  former  be  increased  to  4  and  the 
latter  to  3  the  heart  b  really  in  the  position  of  a  weak  organ,  although 
possessed  of  three  times  its  original  strength.  Hence  it  is  that  digitalis 
is  often  useful  in  valvular  disease  with  hypertrophy.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  heart  with  diseased  valves  is  in  the  position  just  spoken  of  \  but 
sometimes  the  work  advances  only  to  2  and  the  strength  to  3  ;  then  the 
hypertrophy  becomes  excessive*  and  digitalis  will  increase  the  difficulty. 

In  mitral  insufficieney  and  in  mitral  stenosis  digitalis  is  often  of  great 
service.     It  is  evident  that  in  both  instances  the  valvular  lesion  leads  as 
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its  first  result  to  pulmonic  hyperaemia.  How  does  the  digitalis  lessen 
this?  In  the  case  of  sienosis,  the  diastole  being  lengthened  by  the 
remedy,  the  auricle  is  afforded  more  time  to  empty  itself  into  the  ven- 
tricle through  the  narrowed  orifice^  and  at  the  same  time  is  strengthened 
in  its  contracting  power  ;  evidently,  then,  the  left  ventride  when  its 
systole  occurs  will  have  much  more  to  contract  on  than  before  the  digi- 
talis was  administered,  and  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  systemic  circula- 
tion will  be  increased, — f>.,  the  amount  in  the  pulmonic  circulation  will 
be  diminished  ;  further,  the  right  ventricle  will  have  greater  power  af- 
forded it  to  force  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 

In  ndtrat  itisufficicmy  the  mechanism  is  differentj  but  the  result  is  the 
same.  The  increased  power  of  the  systole  will  throw  proportionately 
more  blood  through  the  aortic  orifice  than  through  the  partially  open 
valve.  The  opening  at  the  insufficient  mitral  valve  is  much  smaller  and 
more  obstructed  than  the  aortic  orifice.  As  the  force  or  rapidity  of  the 
current  increases  under  the  action  of  digitalis,  the  friction  becomes  greater 
at  both  orifices,  but  the  ratio  of  increase  is  evidently  far  higher  in  the 
small  choked  mitral  leak  than  in  the  wide  aortic  opening.  Hence  the 
large  orifice  constantly  gains  upon  the  smaller  as  the  cardiac  force  is 
increased,  and,  more  blood  passing  into  the  systemic  circulaliout  the 
pulmonic  vessels  are  relieved.  Again,  the  right  ventricle  shares  the 
stimulant  action  of  the  drug,  and  acts  more  strongly  upon  the  pulmonic 
circulation,  resisting  the  direct  backward  flow  from  the  auricle.  There 
are  cases  of  mitral  cardiac  disease  in  which  digitalis  seems  to  be  indicated, 
but  when  given  acts  unhappily.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  augmented 
distress  is  probably  caused  by  a  strain  upon  the  aurides.  If  the  ventride 
be  already  too  strong  for  the  auricle,  and  if  by  virtue  of  a  v^ry  patulous 
mitral  valve  the  backing  of  the  blood  upon  the  auricle  is  very  easy,  it  is 
readily  understood  how  increasing  the  power  of  the  ventricle  may  aug- 
ment the  auricular  strain.  Especially  is  this  consideration  important  in 
the  light  of  Kaufmann's  researches,  which  seem  to  show  that  the  ventride 
is  more  afiected  by  digitalis  than  is  the  auricle,  and  hence  that  a  stimu^ 
lated  ventricle  may  have  to  be  met  by  a  non -stimulated  auricle. 

In  aortic  conslricHon  digitalis  is  useful  when  the  heart-power  begins 
to  fail  In  these  cases  compensatory  hypertrophy,  with  slowness  of 
action,  is  very  apt  to  occur,  or  even  to  become  excessive  ;  much  more 
frequently  does  this  happen  than  in  mitral  disease.  Again,  in  a&rtie 
insufficietuy  the  prolonged  diastole  of  digitalis  action  favors  the  return 
of  blood  to  the  heart,  and  is  not  advantageous.  It  is  evident  that  digi- 
talis  is  not  so  generally  useful  in  aortic  as  in  mitral  disease  :  nevertheless, 
when  the  heart-muscle  fails,  and  the  hypertrophy  is  not  compensatory, 
the  drug  is  useful  in  both  aortic  stenosis  and  insufficiency. 

From  the  considerations  which  have  been  brought  forward,  it  is  very 
evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  heart-muscle  to  the  work 
required  of  it  in  any  individual  case  is  much  more  necessary  to  the  thera- 
peutist than  to  know  what  valve  is  diseased.  ' 


In  **  irritable  heart  ^^  of  soldiers — a  disease  or  condition  of  cardiac 
infitability  evidendy  connected  with  muscular  weakness,  and  very  prob- 
ably dependent  upon  exhaustion  of  the  inhibitory  nerves — Da  Costa" 
found  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  afTection  digitalis  not  only  acted 
better  than  any  other  remedy,  but  even^  when  administered  continuously 
for  some  time,  often  ejected  a  permanent  cure.  When  hypertrophy  had 
taken  place,  the  drug  was  of  lit Ue  use. 

The  relief  afforded  by  digitalis  in  not  too  inveterate  cardiac  disease 
IS  often  in  a  measure  permanent,  because  the  drug  may  aid  very  materi- 
ally  in  the  production  of  compensatory  hypertrophy.  Dilatation  is  cer- 
tainly more  apt  to  occur  when  the  muscular  fibre  is  lax  and  acting  feebly 
than  when  it  is  toned  up  and  in  vigorous  play  \  secondly,  the  stimulus  to 
action  in  a  muscle  is  almost  of  necessity  directly  or  indirecdy  a  stimulus 
to  its  nutrition  ;  thirdly,  it  appears  probable  from  the  researches  of  Gas- 
kell  that  the  period  of  inhibition  is  one  of  structural  upbuilding-,  and  that 
therefore  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  trophic  in  its  nature,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  digitalis,  by  stimulating  the  trophic  cardiac  nerve,  benefits 
the  cardiac  nutrition  ;  lastly,  improved  systemic  circulation  means  in  a  far 
more  intense  degree  improved  blood-supply  to  the  cardiac  muscle,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  considerations. 

During  systole  the  cardiac  muscle  contracts  so  as  completely  to 
squeeze  out  all  the  venous  blood  from  the  heart*wans*  The  arterial  blood 
enters  during  diastole,  and  the  force  which  drives  it  into  the  relaxed  walls 
is  derived  from  the  arterial  system.  The  coronary  arteries  arise  nearly 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  aorta  :  the  blood  squirts  into  the  latter  during  sys- 
tole in  an  unbroken  stream,  and  probably  does  not  enter  freely  the  coro- 
nary artery.  But  when  the  reflux  wave  comes,  the  aortic  valve  flaps  to^ 
and  the  whole  pressure  of  the  blood-column  forces  the  liquid  into  the 
open  cardiac  arteries.  If  the  arterial  system  be  emptied,  or  nearly  so, 
the  arteries  are  not  distended  sufficiently  to  give  origin  to  a  powerful  re- 
flux wave,  and  but  little  blood  enters  the  coronary  artery, — i.e.^  the  cardiac 
walls.  The  dilated  feeble  heart  is  unable  during  systole  thoroughly  to 
free  its  wails  of  venous  blood,  and  during  diastole  the  force  is  lacking  for 
driving  in  the  arterial  blood.  Digitalis  enables  the  cardiac  muscle  com- 
pletely to  free  itself  of  venous  blood,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  restoring 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  normal  balance  of  the  circulation  and  re- 
moving the  excess  of  blood  from  the  general  venous  system,  gives  the 
aorta  sufficient  blood  to  provoke  an  active  reflux.* 


•  We  liave  let  this  paragraph  stand  as  in  previous  editions,  although  the  experiments 
of  Martin  seem  to  show  that  the  circulation  is  most  active  in  the  heart's  wall  during  sys- 
tole. The  appearance  of  the  wall  of  a  diastolic  heart  as  contrasted  with  that  of  a  systolic 
heart  makes  one,  however,  loath  to  admit  the  conclusion  that  the  blood  enters  the  mus- 
cles as  fredy  during  systole  as  in  the  first  period  of  diastole.  Moreover,  even  if  Martin's 
^€W  were  adopted,  the  therapeutic  reasoning  would  have  to  be  changed  in  wording  only, 
not  in  drift ;  the  facts  remaining  that  the  heart-muscle  feels  most  powerfully  failure  ol 
arterial  circulation,  and  that  therefore  cardiac  overwork  and  starvation  are  apt  to  go  hand 
in  hand,  so  that  the  relief  of  the  circulation  by  the  digitalis  may  bring  about  permac 
nent  nutritive  changes  in  the  heart-mu3clc. 
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That  digitalis  exerts  the  nutrient  and  trophic  influence  here  set  foi 
has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  the  research  of  Hare  and  CopUn*"*  iiil 
which  it  was  found  that  the  continuous  giving  of  digitalis  to  young  pigs" 
produced  a  distinct  increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  heart  as  con- 
trasted  with  control  animals  of  the  same  litter. 

If  in  UTteurism^  or  in  general  capillary  atheroma^  there  be  increased'! 
resistance  to  the  circulation,  and  the  heart  have  not  sufficient  power  ta^ 
meet  this,  digitalis  may  be  useful,  but  must  be  employed  with  caution. 
It  not  only  increases  arterial  pressure,  but  also  causes  the  pulse- wave  to 
be  of  enormous  size  as  well  as  power,  so  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
distending  and  tearing  open  the  thinned  wall  of  an  aortic  aneurism.  The 
use  of  digitalis  for  the  purpose  of  *  *  quieting  the  circulation*  *  in  aneurism 
is  very  dangerous.  We  have  seen  immediately  fatal  hemorrhage  pro- 
duced thereby; 

In  cardiac  dropsy  digitalis  is  of  service  probably  not  only  by  regu- 1 
lating  through  the  heart  the  circulation,  and  by  evacuating  the  surplus 
fluid  through  the  kidneys,  but  also  by  an  action  upon  the  vessels^  vaso- 
motor weakness  being  evidently  a  strong  factor  in  the  production  ol  dropsy. 

In  endocarditis  and  in  myocarditis  with  marked  irregularity  of  the 
cardiac  action  and  failing  power  there  is  naturally  a  strong  impulse  to 
the  administration  of  digitalis.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  often  really  of  the  nature  of  an  excitement,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  would  a  priori  be  expected  that  digitaJts  would  do  harm  rather 
than  good.  Restrained  by  this  belief,  we  have  never  used  digitalis 
boldly  in  this  condition,  but  from  the  doses  given  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive any  good  effect*  In  the  after- stages  of  an  endocarditis,  when  the 
heart  is  troubled  with  recent  patency  of  valve,  digitalis  is  a  remedy  of 
the  very  greatest  importance,  often  relieving  the  symptoms  distincdy 
and  very  strongly  favoring  the  development  of  that  compensatory  hyper- 
trophy in  which  lies  the  only  hope  of  the  patient.  During  the  exhibition 
of  the  digitalis,  however,  the  patient  should  be  closely  watched,  and  any 
evidence  either  of  over  action  of  the  drug  or  of  overgrowth  of  the  heart 
should  lead  to  the  suspension  of  the  remedy. 

In  acute  myocarditis  digitalis  is  commonly  absolutely  inefficient 
How  far  its  action  upon  the  muscle  itself  will  render  it  harmful  is  at  pres- 
ent unknown. 

These  statements  are  so  correct  that  in  cases  of  rapid  degeneration  of 
the  muscles  from  diseases  of  the  coronary  artery  the  eSect  of  digitalis 
can  sometimes  be  made  available  for  diagnostic  purposes.  When  the 
symptoms  point  strongly  to  coronary  artery  diseases,  and  digitalis  freely 
given  fails  to  exert  any  perceptible  influence  upon  the  hearty  the  prognO' 
sis  is  most  grave. 

Digitalis  in  large  doses  is  a  valuable  cardiac  stimulant  in  syncope  or 
sudden  collapse  from  hemorrhage  or  other  cause.  To  overcome  its  slow- 
ness of  action  we  have  used  it  hypodennically  often  with  excellent  effects. 


From  twenty  to  thirty  ininims  of  the  tincture  should  be  injected  into  tlie 

arm,  and  repeated  in  half  an  hour  if  absolutely  necessary,  or  a  grain  of 
i         digital  in  may  be  substituted.      In  our  experience*  digital  in  has  several 

times  given  rise  to  severe  local  irritation^  the  tincture  very  rarely. 
I  In  many  cases  of  general  debility  or  so-called  neurasthenia^  although 

there  may  be  no  disease  of  the  organs  especially  concerned  in  the  circu- 
I         tation,  the  latter  is  exceedingly  feeble,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all  portions 

I  of  the  system  are  imperfectly  supplied  with  blood.    Under  these  circum- 
stances preparations  of  digitalis  are  very  useful  as  general  tonics. 
A  number  of  eminent  physicians  assert  that  they  have  obtained  excd- 
Usxt  results  by  the  use  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  in  the 
Irofttment  of  delirium  iremetis,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
pulse  is  very  soft  and  feeble.     The  evidence  of  the  value  and  safety  of 
*        the  remedy  in  such  cases  is  too  strong  to  be  overlooked,  but  does  not 
I        indicate  the  possession  of  narcotic  properties  by  the  drug.     The  rest 
and  sleep  which  have  followed   the  administration  have  probably  been 
[        the  result  of  the  cardiac  stimulation  and  the  increased  flow  oi  blood  to 
the  nerve-centres.     Enormous  doses  of  digitalis  are  tolerated  in  these 
I         cases,  probably  because  the  heart  has  become  by  long  habit  very  much 
benumbed  to  the  influence  of  stimulants.     Their  use  is  not,  however, 
I         entirely  free  from  danger. 

Digitalis  is  a  very  important  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  poisoning 
I        by  such  substances  as  muscarine,  delphinine,  aconite,  and  the  nitrites, 
l'        which  have  been  proved  to  be  directly  antagonistic  to  it  in  their  action 
upon  the  heart. 

Dobie**  reports  a  case  of  recovery  after  the  ingestion  of  an  ounce  of  Flem- 
ing's tincture  of  aconite,  apparently  due  to  the  hypodermic  injection  of  twenty 
minims  of  tincture  of  digitalis  and  the  exhibition  by  the  mouth  of  three  doses  in  an 
hour  of  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  digitalis  (one  drachm  each  dose)^  brandy,  and 
ammonia. 

Digitalis  is  often  of  great  value  in  various  acute  diseases,  t  such  as 
adyn/xmic  pnetmwnia  and  adynamic  fevers^  by  maintaining  the  heart's 
action.  It  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  diseases  themselves,  but  may  help 
most  opportunely  to  sustain  the  heart  during  a  crisis  or  a  period  of  strain 
upon  it.  When  in  any  form  o\ pneumania  J  the  right  heart  is  yielding  to 
the  strain  of  forcing  blood  through  pulmonic  capillaries  pressed  upon  and 
reduced  in  their  aggregate  lumen  by  exudation,  digitalis  may  be  of 
service. 


•  Local  irritatiott,  and  even  the  production  of  abscesses,  have  also  been  noted  by 
various  observers  besides  ourselves,  Sw  Witkowslti  {D^uisches  Archivf,  Klin,  Med.^ 
3cvji).  142) ;  also  Pel  {Ceniraib.f.  Med.  WUs.,  1877,  169 J, 

fCotfeuU  Hankel  {BriHsh  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  xxxi.  513) f 
Grimshaw  {Dublin  Quarierfy,  June,  1S71),  and  Anstie  {Londmt  pr^aitionert  Sept*!mber, 

J873J- 

X  According  to  the  experiments  of  F.  Badano  {A,  L  B.)  Uie  norma)  toxicity  of  blood- 
BCTUm  and  of  urine  diminishes  very  greatly  in  ptieumonia,  but  b  iu  large  measure  re* 
fitored  under  the  action  of  digitalis. 


ifc 
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With  the  idea  that  digitalis  is  an  active  aniipyretic^  it  has  been  pre-] 
scribed  in  various  acute  diseases,  somedmea  with  asserted  good  results. 
As  already  stated,  toxic  doses  of  dig^i  talis  at  first  deviate  the  temperature  ,• 
and  proof  is  wanting  that  in  healthy  men  therapeutic  doses  have  anyi 
decided  influence  in  depressing  the  temperature.     There  seems  to  be,, 
therefore,  no  good  physiological  basis  for  the  antipyretic  use  of  digitalis;, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may  directly  or  indirecdyj 
lower  the  temperature  in  disease.     Clinical  proof  of  this  is,  however, 
still  wanting.     The  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  such  action  is  fur* 
nished  by  the  records  of  Wunderlich,"  according  to  which  from  half  a  I 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  digitalis,  given  in  divided  dose  during  three  or| 
four  days  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  severe  fypfioid  fever,  imme- 
diately produces  a  slight  fall  of  temperature  in  a  large  proportion  of  the' 
cases,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  fall.     This  fall  is  said  not  to  last] 
more  than  a  day,  when  the  temperature  rises  again,  but  in  cases  favorably ' 
affected  does  not  regain  the  onglnal  height ;  the  pulse  is  very  much  low- 
ered in  frequency,  and  remains  about  uniform  for  four  days.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  at  least  in  some  of  these  cases  of  Wunderlich's  the  drug  was., 
given  about  the  time  natural  defervescence  would  be  expected  to  occur, 
and  that  the  slight  reduction  of  temperature  brought  about  at  such  time 
does  not  argue  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  digitalis  is 
a  powerful    antipyretic  in  dbease.     Far  more  extensive    and   complete 
observations  must  be  made  upon  a  rising,  not  a  falling,  temperature 
before    any   satisfactory  conclusion   can   be  reached.     At   present    the 
antipyretic  use  of   digitalis  should   be  purely  tentative.     In  puerperal 
fever  Winkel  **  believes  that  digitalis  does  good  by  its  action  on  the 
heart,  by  contracting  the  arterioles  of  the  uterus,  and  by  lowering  tem- 
perature. 

The  property  of  causing  contraction  of  all  unstriped  muscular  fibres 
has  been  attributed  to  digitalis,  but,  while  the  probabilities  are  certainly 
such  as  to  invite  investigation,  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  upon  the 
subject,  Dickenson  •*  asserts  that  it  has  a  powerful  action  in  causing  the 
uterus  to  contract  and  to  arrest  hemorrhage,— in  menorrhagia,  a  few 
minutes  after  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  infusion  is  swallowed,  severe 
pains  resembling  those  of  the  first  stage  of  labor  coming  on^  with  a  mo- 
mentary profuse  discharge  of  blood  and  clots,  if  there  be  any  present, 
followed  by  arrest  of  the  flow  for  hours.  Stadion  ^  states  that  digitalis 
is  capable  of  temporarily  but  completely  annulling  the  activity  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  true  an  aphrodisiac, 
M.  Gaunot  *'  makes  the  same  assertion,  and  advise  the  use  of  the  drug 
in  sper?na(orrk<ra. 

The  use  of  digitalis  as  a  diuretic  will  be  considered  under  that 
heading. 

Toxicology, — ^In  poisoning  by  digitalis,  the  fii^t  symptom  of  any 
severity  is  generally  vomiting  of  mucus  and  bile,  very  violent  and  very 
often  repeated.     At  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  heat  of  the  head,    dis- 
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ordered  vision,  and  vertigo  manifest  themselves.  The  pulse  at  this  time 
in  the  horizontal  position  may  be  full  and  strong  and  slow,  but  on  the 
patient's  rising  becomes  weak  and  rapid.  The  face  is  pale.  The  vomiting 
continuingf  profound  prostration  comes  on,  and  the  puJse  becomes  feeble, 
small,  and  irregular,  although  the  beat  of  the  heart  may  be  strong  and  hard. 
The  eyes  are  very  prominent,  the  pupils  fixed  and  dilated  :  *  according  to 
Tardieu,  an  almost  diagnostic  symptom  is  the  blue  color  of  the  sclerotic 
Abundant  salivation  sometimes  occurs.  Intense  headache  and  pains  in 
the  back  or  limbs  are  often  complained  oL  Diarrhoea  is  very  generally 
present  ■  the  urine  may  be  suppressed-  The  intelligence  is  often  perfect 
in  the  midst  of  profound  collapse,  but  delirium  more  or  less  violent 
finally  comes  on.  Death,  usually  preceded  by  stupor  or  by  convulsions, 
takes  place  most  frequently  in  one  or  two  days,  but  has  occurred  as  late 
as  the  tenth  day  and  as  early  as  three-quarters  of  an  hour.f 

H.  O.  Hall,"  in  accordance  with  the  previous  statements  of  Doroziez 
and  other  French  writers,  states  that  when  given  only  in  full  medicinal 
doses  digitalis  may  produce  hallucinations  and  even  violent  delirium. 
Such  result  must,  however,  be  an  extremely  rare  phenomenon. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  digital  is- poisoning  the  patient  recovers. 
When  this  happens,  the  symptoms  gradually  ameliorate.  Cardiac  weak- 
ness, and  even  a  bruilde  smtffle^  with  more  or  lessexophthalmos^J  are  said 
to  have  persisted  for  weeks  in  some  cases.  In  poisoning  by  digitaJin  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  rapid  digitalis- poisoning. — violent  vomiting,  intense 
cephalalgia,  and  sometimes  rachialgia,  irregular,  feeble,  intermittent  pulse, 
and  paroxysms  of  suffocation. 

The  minimum  fatal  dose  of  digitalb  is  not  known. 

A  large  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  is  said  to  have  caused  alarming  symptoms 
in  a  young  puerperal  woman  (Tardieu,**  Obs.Vin. )  ;  twenty  grains  of  the  extract 
proved  fatal  on  the  tenth  day  (Tardieu,  Obs.  VL),  and  two  and  a  half  grammes  of 
the  leaves  in  infusion  on  the  fifth  day  (Tardieu,  Obs.  X.)  ;  fifty  granules  (one-fiftieth 
of  a  grain  each?)  of  digitalin  have  been  recovered  from  (Tardieu,  Obs,  XIL,  XIV,)  ; 
about  one-fourth  of  a  ^ain  of  digitalin^*  produced  very  violent  but  not  lethal  symp- 
toms. In  the  only  fatal  case  of  distal in-poLsoning  we  know  of  {Aff&ire  Couty  de  la 
Pomerrais),  the  amount  ingested  was  unknown.  In  a  case  reported  by  Frank 
Radc!iffe,  one-twentlelh  of  a  grain  of  Naiivgi/e's  digiixfHn  is  said  to  have  caused 
vomiting,  prohise  sweating,  feeble,  irregular,  intermittent  pulse,  shallow  and  slow 
respirations,  coma,  ending  in  recovery. 


•  Hauber  {Munch.  Med,  ff'orhmsch,,  1890)  details  a  case  of  death,  doe,  according 
to  his  belief,  to  digitalis-poisonm^,  with  contraction  of  the  pupils. 

t  See  case  reported  by  M,  BartJi  (quoted  by  Tardieu).  Jn  a  case  of  poisoning  by  ten 
grammes  of  tincture  of  digital  is,  said  to  contain  twenty  milligrammes  of  digilalin,  the 
symptoms  were  vomiting,  great  pain  in  the  head,  prostration,  a  very  small  pulse,— 40 
per  nuinuie, — anuria^  and  a  systolic  bniJt  heard  over  tbe  whole  heart,  having  its  maximum 
Intensity  at  the  base.  Recovery  occurred  in  two  days  {Mim.  So€,  dt  Mid.  de  Bordeauje, 
1884.  397>. 

X  As  was  first  noticed  by  Lauder  B  run  ton,  in  dogs  poisoned  with  dig:italis  a  blowing 
systolic  murmur  may  be  at  times  heard,  due  to  an  irregular  action  of  the  papillary 
muscles. 
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The  treatment — after  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
the  very  free  administration  of  tannic  acid  (as  the  best,  although  unre- 
liable, chemicHal  antidote) — should  consist  in  tlie  exhibition  of  opium, 
strychnine,  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  with  rest  in  the  horizontal  position. 
We  know  of  no  recorded  experiences  with  the  antagonistic  poisons  to 
digitalis »  such  as  aconite  or  muscarine. 


E.  Zugsmith  **  reports  a  c^e  of  violent  cumulative  action  of  digitalis  in  aji 
infant,  in  which,  acting  upon  the  theory  that  fever  overcomes  the  cardiac  influence 
of  digitalis,  he  exposed  the  child  to  high  temperature  in  a  vapor  bath  at  lao*"  F,, 
vifith  immediate  relief  of  the  symptoms.  After  sixty  hours  the  symptoms  had 
sufficiently  disappeared  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  child  from  the  bath. 

Two  cases,  one  ending  fatally,  of  what  may  be  considered  chronic 
digiiaiis^poisomng  have  been  reported  by  Kohnhorn.*'  The  symptoms 
were  loss  of  appetite,  tinnitus  aurium,  verdgo,  lowering  of  the  rate  and 
force  of  the  pulse,  diarrha?a,  w^eaknoss,  general  anmmia,  and  syncopal 
attacks-  The  only  lesion  found  at  the  autopsy  was  congestion  with 
ecchymosb  of  the  gastro -intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Admikistration. — ^Digitalis  may  be  given  in  substance  in  the  form 
of  pills  ;  the  dose  being  one  grain  three  times  a  day,  increased  until 
some  effect  is  produced.  The  solid  extract  (Extractum  DIGITALIS, 
U.  S. )  is  less  reliable  than  the  leaves  ;  its  dose  is  one-fourth  of  a  giain 
(0,016  Gm. ).  When  a  rapid  action  is  desired,  one  of  the  following  official 
preparations,  or  German  digitalin,  should  be  used  :  Infusum  Digitalis 
(1,5  per  cent), — dose,  one  fluidrachm  to  half  a  fluidounce  (3.75-15 
Cc. )  ;  TlNCTURA  Digitalis  (ten  per  cent ). — dose,  ten  to  twenty  minims 
(0.3-1.2  Cc.)  ;  Fluidextractum  Digitalis^  U.  S,, — dose,  one  to 
two  minims  (0,06-0.12  Cc). 

In  emergencies  where  single  doses  are  administered  they  may  be 
very  much  larger  than  those  here  given.  Thus,  of  the  tincture,  two 
flui drachms  or  even  half  an  ounce  may  be  exhibited  ;  of  the  infusion,  a 
wineglassfuL  Moreover,  in  desperate  cases,  the  physician  b  justt6ed  in 
taking  the  risk  of  the  administration  of  repeated  very  large  doses  of 
digitalis.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  excessively  severe  chronic 
cardiac  failure,  with  Cheyne- Stokes  respiration,  orthopncea,  and  almost 
absolute  insomnia,  in  which  the  administration  of  half  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  three  or  four  times  a  day  has  enabled 
the  patient  to  resume  for  a  time  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  In  almost 
every  case  of  this  character  which  we  have  watched,  death  has  finally 
come  by  sudden  syncope,  while  the  patient  was  still  going  about  and 
enjoying  a  comfortable  life.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  arrest  of  the 
cardiac  action  has  been  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  drug,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  enormous  doses  have  stimulated  the  heart  and  steadied 
its  expenditure  of  force,  so  that  it  was  enabled  to  go  on  until  the  last 
particle  of  cardiac  vital  power  was  exhausted.  H.  C  Wood  further 
says  that  in  an  experience  of  forty-four  years  in  which    he   has   used 
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digitalis,  frequently  in  enormous  doses,  he  has  seen  but  one  case  in 
which  he  thought  it  did  serious  harm  by  a  toxic  action.  The  infusion 
of  digitalis  is  believed  by  many  practitioners  to  be  more  active  than  the 
tincture.  This  is  simply  because  the  infusion  is  commonly  used  in  much 
larger  doses  than  the  tincture.  Either  preparation  is  efficient  if  properly 
made  from  fresh  leaves. 

When  digitalis  is  administered  persistently,  its  first  evident  influence 
may  be  suddenly  developed  after  long  delay."  It  is  said  that  sometimes 
the  first  marked  symptom  of  this  so-called  ''  aimniative  acH&n'^  is  severe 
syncope,  followed  by  paraplegia,  vomiting;  diarrhoea,  delirium,  general 
insensibility,  and  death.  Such  cases  must  be  extremely  rare  :  usually  a 
sudden  drop  of  the  pulse  is  the  most  serious  efTect,  provided  that  the 
administration  of  the  remedy  be  at  once  snspevded.  It  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance  to  determine  when  this  cumulative  action  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  probably  connected  with  slow  absorption  and  elimination,  and  is 
much  more  prone  to  occur  when  there  is  no  diuretic  effect.  Ft  is  also 
very  apt  to  appear  after  tapping  ;  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure  from 
the  vessels  leads  to  the  picking  up  from  the  tissues  of  serum, ^-saturated, 
it  may  be  with  digitalis  principles, — and  also  to  the  rapid  absorption  of 
any  digitalis  which  may  be  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  a  very  elaborate,  careful  research,  Frsenkel  *•  has  found  that  digitalis  gluco- 
sides  have,  when  given  continuously  to  the  lower  animals,  a  very  distinct  tendency 
to  cumulative  action,  and  to  a  sudden  passage  of  the  therapeutic  over  into  die  toxic 
effect.  The  tendency  of  this  influence  was  much  greater  with  digitoxin  than  with 
digitalinum  verum  ;  indeed,  Frajnkel  found  it  very  difficult  to  experimentally  produce 
marked^  continued  slow  ing  of  the  pulse  with  digitoxin  without  causing  fatal  poison- 
ing. For  the  reason  that  Heide  and  also  Stokvis  have  shown  that  the  very  soluble 
helleborein,  and  because  he  himself  has  detemuned  that  soluble  strophanthin  has  a 
marked  tendency  to  cumulative  action,  Frienkel  believes  that  this  action  is  due  to 
such  permanence  of  union  between  the  glucosides  and  the  heart  tissue  that  the 
miLscle  refuses  to  give  up  the  glucoside  to  the  process  of  elimination,  and  continu- 
ally  adds  the  new  secretion  to  itself. 

In  the  experiments  of  Fraenkel,  digitoxin  was  found  to  be  an  extremely  danger- 
ous remedy  in  the  lower  animals.  It  was  also  made  out  that  0,08  milligramme 
was  the  toxic  equivalent  of  0,48  of  digitalinum  verum  ;  so  that»  as  far  as  physiological 
experimentation  goes,  digitalinum  verum  was  found  to  be  much  safer  and  much 
more  prompt  in  its  action  than  digitoxin. 

T,  Lauder  Brunton  and  J.  Theodore  Cash"  find  that  high  tempera- 
ture 50  affects  the  cardiac  inhibitory  apparatus  in  the  cat  that  it  will  not 
respond  to  digitalis,  and  believe  that  high  temperature  greaUy  interferes 
with  the  action  of  digitalis.  In  this  they  are  abundantly  sustained  by 
general  clinical  experience  ;  very  commonly  in  high  fever  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  the  digitalis  pulse.*    In  pneumonia  and  other  diseases 

*  It  is  probable  ihat  all  active  poisons  are  greatly  induenced  by  high  tempemture.  tt 
ifl  said  that  in  order  to  cause  the  deatti  of  dc^  suffering  from  septic  fever,  fifteen  to  thirty 
per  cent,  beyond  the  ordinary  fatal  dose  of  the  following  poisons  is  required  r  strychnine, 
curara,  morphine,  atropine,  nicotine,  veratrine,  digitaline,  helleborein,  chloral,  formal- 
dehyde, sodium  nitrite,  cobalt,  nickel  chloride,  iron  chloride,  (See  Arch,  di  Farmucoi. 
#  Ttrap.^  \\\i.  igoo.) 
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with  high  temperature  and  a  sudden  delervescence  some  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  very  bold  use  of  the  remedy,  lest  when  the  temperature 
suddenly  falls  inordinate  digitalis  effects  may  appear.  Fear  of  the  cumu- 
lative action  of  digitalis  should  not  interfere  with  its  persistent  adminis- 
tration in  cases  of  cardiac  or  other  disease  in  which  it  is  indicated,  but 
should  lead  the  practitioner  to  interrupt  its  use  at  intervals  so  as  to  allow 
the  clearance  of  the  system. 

If  a  representative  of  digitalis  in  small  bulk  be  desired,  probably  the 
best  preparation  is  Merck' s  German  digilaitn.  This  preparation  has  been 
deemed  uncertain,  but,  according  to  the  clinical  reports  of  Beates  ^  and  the 
experiments  of  Arnold  and  Wood,  this  is  because  it  has  been  habitually 
given  in  absurdly  small  dose.  According  to  the  closely  agreeing  results 
of  these  investigators^  one-quarter  of  a  grain  (0.015  G"^-  )  '^  about  equiva- 
lent to  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture^  and  represents  the  full  therapeutic 
value  of  digitalis.  The  dose  was  formerly  considered  one-fiftieth  to  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  grain  (0.0013-0.002  Gm.).  It  seems  to  be,  howe\'er, 
equally  as  irritant  as  the  tincture,  and  offers  no  distinct  advantage  except 
its  small  bulk, 

Digitoxin,  according  to  the  experiments  of  J.  P.  Arnold  and  H.  C. 
Wood,  Jr.,"  of  Zeltner,"  of  Curioni,"  affects  the  circulation  of  the  lower 
animals  as  does  German  digitalin  or  digitalis.  The  tendency  of  it  to  act 
cumulatively,  so  marked  in  the  experiments  made  by  Frsenkel,  has  been 
confirmed  by  Arnold  and  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr. ,  and  ciintcally  by  Zeltner. 
Digitoxin  is  locally  very  irritant,  and  is  probably  at  least  as  prone  as  is 
digitalis  to  derange  the  digestion,  although  Penzoldt "  claims  that  gastric 
irritation  may  be  evaded  by  giving  the  glucoside  only  when  the  stomach 
is  full.  The  dose  of  digitoxin  must  at  present  be  considered  as  unset- 
tled, but  one-quarter  of  a  milligramme  may  be  used  with  entire  safety. 

Zeltner  considers  that  one*quarter  of  a  milligramme  (,}^  Gr.)  is  equivalent  to 
0-235  grammes  (3^  Grs.)  of  powdered  digitalis  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  digitoxin 
is  about  one  thousand  times  stronger  than  the  crude  drug.  Bosse**  considers  one 
milligramme  of  digitoxin  as  equal  to  one  gramme  of  digitalis  (i  to  1500  leaves),  and 
has  used  the  f^lucoside  by  enema  up  to  two  and  one -half  milligrammes  a  day  with 
excellent  results.  Curioni  gives  the  minimum  ordinary'  single  dose  as  one*half  a 
milligramme  (^ij  Gr.),  the  maxiratim  at  one  milligramme. 


I 


Hypodertmc  AdminisiraHon, — When  it  is  desired  to  use  digitalis 
hypodermically  the  tincture  is  the  preparation  commonly  preferred^  and 
in  our  experience  it  causes  less  irritation  than  do  solutions  of  digitalin.  ■ 
It  is  claimed  by  D.  E.  Hughes  **  that  if  the  tincture  be  so  prepared  as  to 
be  free  from  fatty  substances  it  is  hypodermically  non -irritant.  The 
hypodermic  use  of  the  active  principles  of  digitalis  must  at  present  be 
considered  as  tentative. 

Hu chard  ^'  aRirms  that  by  means  of  gentle  warmth  an  oily  solution  of  Natlvelle's 
digitalin  can  be  made,  which,  when  given  hypodermically,  acts  efficiently,  and  does 
not  cause  local  irritation,— dose,  not  to  exceed  one-sixty-fifth  of  a  grain.    It  is  stated 
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by  Madsen,  of  Copenhagen,  that  one  cubic  centimetre  (i6  M.)  of  so-called  Petit^s 
soJutioQ  will  dissolve  one  milligramme  (^^  Gr.)  of  digitoxin.  Of  such  a  liquid  four 
mimms  (jj^  Gr.)  is  the  hypodermic  dose.  J^Hts soiiUwn:  Glycerin,  333  parts  ; 
alcohol,  95  part^  ;  water  to  looa  parts. 


APOCYNUM.     U   S.— CANADIAN   HEMP. 

Of  the  two  indigenous  members  of  the  Apocynum  family  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  root  of  the  ApGC^mnm  Cannabinum, 

Active  Principle. — Schmiedeberg '  has  separated  from  apocynum 
two  principles,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  apocynin  and  apQ0*n€in, 
The  latter  is  a  glucoside,  while  the  precise  nature  of  apocynin  he  did  not 
determine.  According  to  H.  C.  Wood,  jr.,  the  substance  furnished  by 
Merck  Sl  Co.  under  the  name  of  apocynin  is  inactive* 

Physiological  Action, — There  have  been  two  studies  of  the  physi- 
ological action  of  apocynum,  one  by  Dotschewski  *  and  the  other  by  H. 
C.  Wood,  Jr.*  In  both  these  researches  it  was  show^n  that  the  drug  has 
an  effect  on  the  circulation  similar  to  that  of  digital  is  ^  causing  a  marked 
rise  of  the  blood-pressure  with  slowing  of  the  pulse,  followed,  when  the 
dose  has  been  sufficiently  large,  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
pulse  and  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's  action.  Both  of  these  inves- 
tigators agree  that  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  does  not  occur  after  division 
of  the  pneumogastric  nen^es,  and  it  is  thereiore  probably  due  to  the  stim- 
ulant effect  upon  the  inhibitory  centres.  According  to  Dotschewski  the 
elevation  of  the  blood -pressure  is  largely  dependent  upon  stimulation  of 
the  vaso-motor  centres.  In  the  experiments  of  H.  C.  Wood,  ]n,  how- 
ever, section  of  the  spinal  cord  did  not  lessen  the  power  of  apocynum  to 
cause  an  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure,  and  this  observer  attributes  the 
evation  of  the  pressure  either  to  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  or  a 
stimulation  of  the  arterial  walls  directly,  or  both.  Since  both  investigators 
agree  that  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  vessels  oJ  the  kidney,  it  seems 
probable  that  there  is  a  stimulant  influence  directly  upon  the  arterial  walls. 
The  character  of  the  pulse-wave  after  the  injection  of  this  drug  and  the 
fact  that  the  heart's  action  is  arrested  in  systolic  spasm,  as  after  digitalis^ 
renders  it  probable  that  the  elevation  of  the  blood- pressure  is  due  to 
simtiiiane^us  sHmuiatimi  of  the  heart  and  of  tht  vascular  system. 

During  the  stage  of  rapid  pulse  electrical  irritation  of  the  vagus  falls  to 
slow  the  pulse,  indicating  that  there  is  probably  a  late  paralysb  of  the 
peripheral  ends  of  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart. 

Secretion  of  Urine.  —According  to  Dotschewski  a  large  dose  of  apocy- 
num causes  such  a  marked  constriction  of  the  kidney  vessels  in  the  normal 
animal  as  to  greatly  lessen  the  flow  of  urine  and  may  cause  complete  arrest 
of  this  secretion.  When,  however,  there  has  been  a  failure  of  renal  activity 
brought  about  through  the  mjection  of  a  depressant  drug  as  chloral,  apo- 
cynum causes  a  re-establishment  of  the  urinary  secretions. 
I  Nervous  System. — The  action  of  apocynum  upon  the  nervous  system 

I       fe  certainly  a  very  feeble  one  since  Wood,  Jr, ,  found  in  the  frog  that  after 
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a  dose  sufficient  to  cause  complete  arrest  of  the  heart  there  is  still  left 
some  %foluntary  and  reflex  power,  and  that  the  motor  nerve  remains  irrita- 
ble for  some  time  after  death. 

Therapeutics, — The  original  observation  of  Knapp  that  apocynum 
is  a  valuable  diuretic  in  cases  of  dropsy^  especially  when  dependent  upon 
hepatic  cirrhosis,  has  been  confirmed  by  Griscom,*  Dabney,*  and  many 
other  observ^ers.  Lowry*  has  also  found  the  drug  of  value  to  aid  in  the 
elimination  of  fluid  accumulating  as  the  result  of  various  cardiac  hnmis  as 
well  as  in  chronic  Bright s  disease. 

The  Irritant  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  mucous  membranes  very 
seriously  interferes  with  its  therapeutic  use.  According  to  Griscom/  if 
given  in  sufficient  dose  it  is  both  emetic  and  purgative 

Administration, — The  only  official  preparation  of  apocynum  is  the 
ffuid  extract  ( Fun dextr actum  Apocynum,  U.  S,  )»  which  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0,3-1.0  Cc), 


STROPHANTHUS, 

Under  the  names  of  Komb6,    I  nee,  Onaye»  Pahouiys  poison, 


there 


have  reached  Europe  various  African  arrow -poisons,  which  are  now  be- 
lieved to  be  derived  from  one  or  more  species  of  the  tropical  genus  Stro- 
phanthus, — apocynaceous  climbing  shrubs.  The  name  of  Strophanthus 
Komb^  was  given  by  Sir  John  Kirk  to  the  tree  which  he  first  identified 
as  the  source  of  the  Komb^  poison  ;  but  botanists  are  at  present  agreed 
that  the  species  is  the  Strophanthus  hispidus  of  De  CandoUe,  Langgaard 
states  that  there  are  eighteen  species  of  the  genus,  and  that  the  pods  of 
at  least  two  have  entered  commerce.  The  seeds  within  the  pods  are  abun- 
dantly provided  with  very  long  deciduous  hairs,  which  are  apt  to  be  shed 
within  the  pod  itself,  and  are  so  numerous  as  to  weigh  nearly  as  much  as 
the  seeds.  The  seeds  contain  an  intensely  bitter  crystalline  principle,  dro- 
pkanthtn^  which  is  partly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  been  shown  by  T.  R» 
Eraser  to  be  a  glucoside»  convertible  by  sulphuric  acid  into  glucose  and 
crystalline  strophanthidin. 

Local  Action, — Locally,  strophanthus  and  strophanthin  are  exceedingly 
irritant  to  mucous  membranes,  Strophanthin  is  also  an  anaesthetic,  M. 
E,  Gley*  having  found  that  one- thousandth  of  a  grain  of  strophanthin 
caused  in  the  rabbit' s  eye  not  only  a  pronounced  myosis  but  a  very  rapid 
and  durable  ancesthesta.  It  is  true  that  Steinbaugh  concluded  that  this 
anaesthetic  action  is  not  due  to  strophanthin  but  to  some  other  constituent 
of  strophanthus,  but  Hare  and  De  Schweiniu  have  found  that  in  this 
there  was  some  mistake^  and  that  strophanthin  itself  is  powerfully  anaes- 
thetic, but  is  so  irritant  that  its  application  to  the  eye  may  be  followed  by 
inflammation  or  even  ulceration. 

Absorption  and  Elimination, — Strophanthus  yields  its  acti%'e  principle 
readily  to  absorption  and  elimination.  It  is  therefore  a  promptly  acting 
drug,  but  has  sufficient  permanency  for  the  effects  of  a  single  dose  to  last 
some  hours.     Eliminatioa  is,  however,  probably  too  free  for  any  cumula* 
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tive  effect  like  that  of  digitalis,  since  no  positive  cases  of  such  action 
appear  to  be  on  record. 

General  Adion. — In  the  healthy  man  strophanthus  in  sufficient  dose 
produces  fall  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse,  with  increase  of  force,  without 
aJteration  of  the  respiration,  but,  if  the  dose  has  been  large  enough,  with 
some  gastric  irritation  and,  according  to  Drasche^  a  slight  fall  of  temper- 
ature. In  Drasche's  experiments  the  hypodermic  injection  of  fifteen 
drops  of  the  tincture  induced  violent  local  irritation,  repeated  vomiting 
with  nausea^  pronounced  diuresis,  and  a  fall  of  the  pulse.  Twenty  drops 
given  by  the  mouth  decreased  the  pulse  thirty  beats. 

In  the  lower  animals  strophanthus  produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  thai  it 
causes  in  man,  the  diarrhcea  often  being  especially  violent*  No  cases  of  human 
poisoning  have  been  reported,  but  after  fatal  poisoning  in  the  lower  animals,  evi* 
dences  of  irritation  in  the  gastro- intestinal  tract  are  usually  present,  and  violent 
irritation  and  even  inflammation  of  the  secreting  structure  of  the  kidneys,  with 
small  hemorrhages,  have  been  noted  by  several  obsen-'ers.  Mairet  and  Combemale 
also  state  that  the  blood -g^lobuJes  are  frequently  altered,  and  the  urine,  before  death, 
albuminous.  The  absence  of  ner\'ous  symptoms  until  very  late  in  the  poisoning 
shows  how  very  little  influence  strophanthus  has  upon  the  nervous  centres.  An 
obser\-ation  upon  the  lower  animals  made  by  Mayeur  *  and  by  Lemoine  *  is  of  great 
practical  interest,  especially  since  similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  some  of 
the  German  authorities  in  man.  These  observers  found  that  strophanthus  has  a 
tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  normal  S)T!tem,  so  that  when  small  doses  are  given 
daily  for  a  length  of  time,  after  a  time  violent  and  even  fatal  poisoning  results* 

The  first  to  make  elaborate  experiments  with  strophanthus  was  T,  R,  Fraser.* 
One- twentieth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  the  seeds  produced  in  the  frog  stlflness 
of  the  limbs  and  gradual  loss  of  reflexes  and  of  voluntary  movement,  the  respira- 
tion continuing  after  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  t>eat 

Nervous  System, — Upon  the  general  nervous  system  strophanthus 
appears  to  have  little  or  no  action.  It  is  true  that  Bahadhurji  *  states 
that  preceding  the  paralysis  there  is  a  stage  of  hyperesthesia,  and  that 
the  motor  nerve- trunks  are  affected  by  the  drug,  but  these  affirmations 
have  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  confirmed 

Muscles. — The  chief  physiological  influence  of  strophanthus  is  as  a 
muscle- poison.  In  Eraser's  experiments,  the  muscles  of  a  leg  being  pro- 
tected from  the  poisoning  by  tying  the  arteries,  galvanization  of  the 
nerve  caused  active  contractions  at  a  time  when  muscles  elsewhere  failed 
to  respond  to  any  irritation  of  their  nerves  or  substance.  The  first  in- 
fluence of  the  poison  upon  the  muscular  fibre  is  to  increase  its  tonicity, 
and  when  the  muscle  dies  it  does  not  go  into  relaxation,  but  passes 
directly  from  life  into  post-mortetn  rigidity. 

Respiration. — Both  Langgaard  and  Fraser  affirm  that  the  fatal  result 
in  poisoning  by  strophanthus  is  due  to  cardiac  arrest,  but  Mai  ret  and 
^H  Combemale/ and  also  Bahadhurji  state  that  at  least  in  some  instances 
^V  there  is  a  primary  arrest  of  respiration,  and,  according  to  Mairet  and 
I  Combemale,  the  respiration  which  is  at  first  hurried  is  usually  distinctly 
I       slowed   before  the  fatal  termination.     There  is,  however,  no  suflScient 
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proof  that  the  drug  acts  upon  the  respiratory  centres*  and  though  as- 

phyxial  death  does  occur,  it  is  in  all  probability  the  result  of  the  muscular 
influence  of  the  poison. 

Circulation, — Dn  Eraser  proved  that  strophanthin  has  a  direct  action 
upon  the  heart  of  the  frog,  and  in  this  has  been  confirmed  by  Bahadhurji, 
by  Huchard,  -  by  Reusing,  by  Gley  and  Lapicque,*  and  other  observers. 
By  minute  doses  the  rate  of  the  beat  is  lessened  and  the  size  and  force 
of  the  aortic  pulse-wave  increased. 

The  action  of  strophanthus  upon  the  heart  is  certainly  very  similar  to  that  of 
digitalis,  but  the  assumption  by  some  investigators  that  the  two  influences  are  iden- 
tical does  not  seem  to  us  justified.  Reusing  found  strophanthin  to  be  about  twenty- 
times  as  strong  in  its  influence  upon  the  isolated  heart  as  is  digitalin,  and  also 
more  permanent  m  its  effects,  as  the  heart  arrested  by  digitalis  could  be  restored 
by  washing  out  with  fresh  serum,  a  process  which  had  no  influence  when  the  cardiac 
arrest  was  due  to  strophanthin.  Ft  is  noteworthy  that  Fraser  and  some  other  im^es- 
tigators  have  found  tliat  the  frog's  heart  is  arrested  in  systole,  whilst  Reusing  and 
Huchard  have  seen  it  stop  in  diastole,  and  Paul  Bert  has  noted  in  the  cat  both  sj-s- 
tolic  and  diastolic  arrest  The  muscle  of  tlie  frog's  heart,  according  to  Fraser,  is 
much  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  o(  strophanlhtn  than  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  passes  rapidly  into  post-mortem  rigidity,  with  acid  reaction. 

• 

The  combined  testimony  of  Fraser,  of  Popper,"  of  Gley,  of  Paschkis 
and  Zerner,'*  of  Langgaardj  and  other  investigators  proves  that  moderate 
doses  of  strop  ban  thus  cause  in  mammals  pronounced  rise  in  the  arterial 
pressure.  As  this  occurs  as  weU  in  curarized  (Gley)  as  in  normal  ani- 
mals, it  must  be  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  drug,  and  not  secondary  to 
changes  in  the  respiration  ;  after  poisonous  doses  the  pressure  immedi- 
ately or  secondarily  falls  gradually  to  zero.  The  sphygmographic  work 
of  Paschkis  and  Zerner  shows  that  strophantluis  influences  the  blood- 
pressure  in  man  as  it  does  in  the  lower  animals.  The  rise  of  blood-press- 
ure is  certainly,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  stimulation  of  the  heart ;  but  is 
also  to  some  extent  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  produced 
by  direct  stimulation  of  their  muscle -fibres. 

The  general  muscular  action  of  the  drug  would  indicate  that  it  lias  the  power 
of  stimulating  muscle-fibres  in  the  walls  of  tlie  arterioles,  and  Bahadhurji  asserts 
that  the  vessels  can  be  seen  to  contract  under  its  influence  ;  whilst  Popper  found 
that  section  of  the  splanchnic  ner\fe  or  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord  does  not  prevent 
the  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,— a  fact  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Gottheb  and 
Magnus,"  who  further  demonstrated  with  the  plethysmograph  that  there  is  marked 
contraction  in  the  si^e  of  the  spleen  evidently  due  to  vascular  contraction.  In  a 
second  research  the  same  obser\  ers  found  the  si^e  of  the  brain  was  increased  rather 
than  decreased  by  strophanthin,  a  change  which  is  probably  the  outcome  of  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  splanchnic-vessels  upon  the  general  blood-pressure. 


The  slowing  of  the  pulse  is  probably  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
drug  upon  the  heart,   Paschkis  and  Zerner*  having  found  that  in  tlic 
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dog  it  is  not  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the  vagus  ;  Popper  states 
that  in  the  advanced  poisoning  there  is  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  vagus 
without  alteration  of  the  irritability  of  the  acceierator  nerves, 

Diureiic  Actimi. — Although  several  observers  have  failed  to  notice 
an  increase  in  the  urinary  secretion  in  man  and  in  animals  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strophanthus^  yet  the  general  testimony  is  too  strong  to  be  gain- 
said ;  and  it  seems  established  that  strophanthus  acts  not  only  in  cases 
of  cardiac  disease  but  also  in  healthy  men  and  animals  as  a  powerful 
diuretic.  This  indicates  that  the  drug  has  a  direct  stimulating  influence 
upon  the  secreting  structure  of  the  kidneys,  a  conckision  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  renal  lesions  of  the  poisoning,  and  also  by  the  oncometric 
experiments  of  Phillips,  which  showed  that  strophanthus  does  not  cause 
vascular  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 

SUMMABY,— StrophasthiiB  is  primarO?  a  muscle-poison,  wlioso 
Influence,  whatever  it  laaay  be  upon  the  nervoue  system^  is  so  subordi- 
nate to  its  actioii  upon  tlie  voluntary  muaoles  and  upon  the  oiroulatioii 
as  to  play  little  or  no  rSie  Id  the  polsoning^.  In  concentrated  form,  how- 
ever, it  ia  paralyzant  to  the  sensory  nerves  and  probably  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.  The  most  susceptible  portion  of  the  body 
to  ite  influence  ts  the  cardiac  musole,  upon  wMcli  and  also  probably 
upon  tbe  musctUar  flbrea  of  the  walla  of  the  vessels  It  acts  as  it  does 
upon  voluntary  muaclea. 

Therapeutics, — Strophanthus  is  used  in  practical  medicine  to  meet 

exactly  the  same  indications  as  those  for  which  digitalis  is  prescribed. 
It  is^  however>  less  powerful  and  less  certain  in  its  influence  for  good 
than  is  digitalis,  but  acts  more  promptly  and  more  fugaciously.  Its 
influence  usually  begins  in  half  an  hour  and  lasts  from  four  to  eight  hours. 
It  would  seem  to  be  indicated  especially  in  cases  of  acute  heart- failure,  but 
both  its  tincture  and  strophanthidin  are  locally  too  irritant  for  hypodermic 
use  except  in  cases  of  great  emergency.  When  actively  pushed,  it  prob- 
ably is  no  better  borne  by  the  stomach  than  is  digitalis  ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  some  individuals  are  affected  unpleasantly  more  quickly  by 
strophanthus  than  they  are  by  digitalis,  whilst  in  others  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  In  chronic  heart  disease  strophanthus  stands  next  to  digitalis  in 
the  list  of  useful  heart  tonics  and  stimulants,  in  some  cases  acting  more 
favorably  than  digitaJis  for  reasons  not  apparent,  in  others  extremely 
useful  in  combination  with  digitalis,  whilst  in  the  majority  of  instances  it 
is  chiefly  advantageous  as  a  remedy  to  take  the  place  of  digitalis  when  it 
is  from  time  to  time  suspended  for  the  purposes  of  resting  the  stomach  or 
of  preventing  cumulative  action.  Its  superiority  as  a  diuretic  makes  it  of 
especial  value  in  cases  of  pulmonic  Gsdema  or  of  general  cardiac  dropsy. 
When  given  in  overdose  it  produces  burning  in  the  cEsophagus  and  the 
stomach,  w^ith  gastric  distress  and  severe  vomiting, 

M.  Furbritiger  "  reports  three  cases  in  which,  after  the  remedy  had  been  used  in 
a  large  quantity  and  for  a  long  timCj  sudden  death  from  syncope  occurred.  It  may 
-mf^  be  that  the  death  was  directly  caused  by  the  strophanthus,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
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ably  parallel  CKrcurrence  to  what  often  happens  in  advanced  cardiac  disease  treated 
with  very  large  doses  of  digitalis. 

Zemer  and  Loaw  "  have  employed  strophanthus  with  alleged  success 
in  Basedow* s  disease  and  in  Bright* s  disease,  and  tliey  consider  it  espe- 
cially useful  in  renal  affections  with  secondary  failure  of  the  heart,  a  con- 
dition in  which  we  have  seen  it  act  most  advantageously.  Rothziegel  and 
Koralzewski  **  and  H,  Haas  ^*  commend  it  highly,  not  only  in  chronic  but 
also  in  acute  Bright' s  disease. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  Sirephanihin  (Strophanthi- 
NUM»  U*  S-)  and  officially  describes  it  as  a  glucoside  or  mixture  of 
glucosides  obtained  from  strophanthus ;  it  also  assigns  to  it  the  dose  of 
one-two-hundredth  of  a  grain  (0.3  Mg. ).  Probably  in  many  cases  larger 
amounts  than  the  official  dose  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  thera- 
peutic effect.  Rolhziegel  and  Koralzewski  employ  from  one-three-hun- 
dredth to  one-two-hundredth  of  a  grain  (0.0002-0.0003  *^"^0'  Stahr" 
affirms,  as  the  result  of  clinical  studies  with  Merck's  crystalline  strophan- 
thin,  that  twenty  milligrammes,  or  three-tenths  of  a  grain,  may  be  given 
In  twenty-four  hours  w^ithout  producing  serious  results.  The  five  per 
cent,  tincture  of  strophanthus,  formerly  official,  w^as  used  in  doses  of  five 
to  ten  minims  (0.3-0.6  Cc, )  every  eight  hours,  but  the  present  tincture 
(TiNCTURA  Strophanthi,  U.  S.  )  is  of  ten  per  cent  strength.  Dose, 
three  to  six  minims  (0.18-0.35  ^*<^^^^ 

CAFFEINA— CAFFEINE.     U,  S. 

Caffeine  occurs  in  long,  snow-white,  silky,  opaque,  odorless  crystals, 
sometimes  conjoined  into  feathery^  crj'stals,  of  a  feeble  bitter  taste.  It 
has  a  neutral  reaction,  but  unites  with  acids  to  form  salts.  It  is  soluble, 
at  77^  F.J  in  45.6  parts  of  water,  fifty-three  parts  of  alcohol,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  parts  of  ether,  or  seven  parts  of  chloroform.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  coffee  by  Runge,'  in  1820.  In  1837  Oudry  discovered 
a  principle  in  tea  which  he  called  iheine,  which  in  1838  was  proved  by 
Mulder  and  C.  Jobst  to  be  identical  with  caffeine,*     Caffeine  is  somewhat 

*  Caffeine  has  been,  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  American  Tiex^  cusstne^  which  was 
quite  largely  used  under  the  name  Taupon  by  the  North  American  Indiana,  and  is  still 
employed  in  making  black  drink  or  hoUy  Ua  in  the  coast  districts  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Caffeine  is  also  the  active  principle  of  the  kola  nuis  which  are  yielded  by  Sier- 
culia  ncumiHata  of  the  Soudan,  and  are  asserted  to  contain  0.7  to  3.5  per  cent  of  the  al* 
katoid,  besides  a  peculiar  tannic  acid.  It  has  been  claimed  by  several  observers  that  the 
action  of  the  kola  nut  differs  from  that  of  caffeine,  but  the  elaborate  studies  of  A.  Mosso 
seem  to  prove  that  no  such  difference  exists.  As  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains 
of  the  kola  nut  have  been  given  in  die  course  of  the  day  with  alleged  good  results  in 
cardiac  weakness. 

Under  the  name  of  Male,  or  Paraj^nay  tea,  the  leaves  of  the  Utjr  Paraguaiensis  are 
used  in  South  America  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  tons  annually.  They  are  said 
to  contain  from  0,5  to  1.8  per  cent,  of  caffeine,  besides  much  caffeotannic  acid.  Mate  is 
sold  in  two  forms  :  m^te  in  Iea/\s  prepared  as  ordinary  tea  is,  and  taken  with  sugar  and 
milk  to  taste  ;  maie  in  powder  is  prepared  by  pouring  upon  the  powdered  nuite  boiling 
waterj  and  the  infusion  is  sucked  up  through  a  tube,  the  bulbous  end  of  which  is  fur- 
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widely  disseminated  through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  is  commercially 
chiefly  obtained  from  damaged,  or  originally  very  inferior,  tea. 

Caffeika  Citrata,  U.  S>  (Ctirated  Caffeine),  often  incorrectly 
termed  ciirate  of  caffeine^  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  caffeine  and  citric 
acid.  It  is  a  white  bitter  powder,  soluble  in  about'  four  parts  of  hot 
water  and  twenty-five  parts  of  cold  water. 

Caffefna  Citrata  Effervescens,  U.  S.  ,  contains  four  per  cent,  of 
citrated  caffeine  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  tartaric  and  citric  acids  to 
produce  the  efier\^escence. 

Local  Adimi. — Absorption  and  Elimination. — CafTeine  is  not  irritant, 
and  for  practical  purposes  may  be  considered  to  have  no  local  action,  ex- 
cept it  be  upon  the  sensory  nerves.  It  is  absorbed  rapidly  ;  elimin- 
ated chiefly  through  the  kidneys,  when  in  large  amount  in  part  un- 
changed, when  in  small  quantity  entirely  altered  (Richard  Schneider,* 
also  E.  Rost*).  According  to  M.  Albanese,*  at  least  a  part  of  the  caf- 
feine (trimethylxanthine)  appears  in  the  urine  as  dimethylxan thine,  mon- 
omethylxanthine,  or  even  xanthine. 

GUARANA,  U,  S.,  is  a  dried  paste,  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  PuuUimm  cupana^ 

a  Brazilian  plant,  It  occurs  in  reddish-brown  almost  sausage-like  masses,  rugose 
on  the  surface,  very  hard,  with  an  irregular  fracture  and  a  marbled  appearance 
when  broken.  Its  taste  is  astringent  and  bitterish  ;  its  odor  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  chocolate.  The  alkaloid  guuranine^  discovered  in  it  by  Martiys,  has  been 
shown  to  be  identical  with  caffeine.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  guarana 
shall  contain  ^.^  per  cent,  of  alkaloids.  It  has  also  in  it  free  tannic  acid  and  a 
fixed  oil. 

Guarana  b  prepared  to  be  used  as  a  cafleinic  drink  by  the  Brazilian  abon^es, 
but  has  been  largely  employed  in  the  treatment  of  migrQine ;  it  is  not,  however, 
in  any  way  superior  to  pure  caffeine.  Its  astringent  and  sti mutant  properties  make 
it  useful  in  atonic  chronic  diarrhtra.  Dose  oi  the  powder,  one  lo  two  drachms 
(4  to  S  Cm.)  ;  of  the  Fluidextractum  Guaranje,  U.  S.,  one  to  two  fluidrachms 
(4I0SC.C.) 

Genera!  Action, — The  peculiar  wakefulness,  the  increased  mental 
activity,  and  the  nervous  restlessness  which  are  induced  by  strong  coffee 
are  familiar  phenomena  to  almost  every  one.  They  are  without  doubt 
largely,  if  not  altogether,  due  to  the  cafieine  contained  in  the  beverage,  f 

nished  with  a  fine  sieve,  or  the  powder  is  thrown  into  boillng^  water,  and  when  the  mixture 
recottitnences  boiling,  cold  water  is  poured  into  it;  this  precipitates  the  powder,  and  the 
in  Fusion  is  taken  clear. 

♦  The  belief  of  Thomas  J.  Mays,  based  on  physiological  experimentation,  that  caf- 
feine, guaranine,  and  theine  act  disaimilarly  upon  the  normal  organuation  ts  not  in 
accord  with  previous  or  with  later  studies.  For  disciisston  and  hterature  see  p*  517^ 
Eleventh  Edttloti  of  this  work. 

t  The  beverage  coffee  differs  so  in  its  effects  from  tea,  and  it  is  said  also  from  the 
drint  made  from  green  coffee,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  its  action  depends,  at  least 
in  pan.  on  some  substance  or  substances  Formed  during  the  process  of  roasting.  Since 
the  publication  of  J.  Lehmann  in  1853,  stating  that  the  empyreumatic  oit  of  coffee  is  an 
active  substance »  various  investigations  have  been  made  upon  this  so-called  caffeon^,  with 
reports  whose  contradictory  character  is  probably  largely  dependent  upon  different  sub- 
stances having  been  used  by  the  various  investigators.  For  a  general  epitome  of  the 
earlier  literature  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  papers  dted  below. 
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By  doses  of  four  or  five  grains  of  the  alksloid  a  somewhat  similar  state 
of  body  and  mind  may  be  induced.  Lchmann  found  that  eight  grains  of 
caffeine  produced  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  very  frequent  urina- 
tion, tremulousnesSj  excited  mental  action,  passing  into  a  form  of  delirium, 
with  confusion  of  thought,  visions,  and  finally  a  deep  sleep.  About  two 
hours  alter  taking  twelve  grains,  Pratt  was  seized  with  intense  physical 
resdessness,  conjoined  with  a  very  uneasy  condition  of  the  mind  ;  very 
marked  general  muscular  tremulousness  seon  followed,  and  the  mental 
anxiety  increased.  After  this  state  passed  off,  there  was  obstinate  sleep- 
lessness, with  active  and  persistent  thinking,  and  frequent  urination. 

According  to  various  observers*  the  cliief  symptoms  induced  by  poisonous  doses 
of  caffeine  in  the  frog  are  mnscular  quietness  and  weakness,  with  disturbance  of  res- 
piration, succeeded  by  a  stage  of  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  ending  in  general 
paralysis  and  asphyxia,  the  heart  beating  alter  the  cessation  of  respiration,  although 
evidendy  much  affected.* 

In  i©o»  BernheJiner  {Monalich,/.  Ch^mie,  1.)  obtained  from  roast  coffee  an  enipyrru- 
matlc  volatile  oil  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ca^^eot^  and  which  he  believed  to  be  a 
methyl  derivative  of  E>alige[iin  ;  besides  it  and  cAffeitie  Bemheinier  obtained  from  the 
roasted  cof!ee  hydrochinon,  methylamin,  pyrrol,  and  aceton,  H,  Jaecfcle  [ZeitscH,  f. 
Uniers,  d.  Nakmngs  u.  Gcnuss.^  1S98)  failed  to  gel  "caffeol,'"  but  in  a  recent  invest^^- 
tion  Erdmann  {Archiv  f.  Bxper.  Path.  u.  Pharm.^  1902,  Bd  48)  secured  it  as  a  brown, 
oily  substance  with  a  strong  odor  of  coffee  and  an  add  reaction,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1,0844,  From  this  oil  Erdmann  separated  valerianic  acid,  furfur-alcohol,  a  peculiar 
nitrc^enous  substance  having  strongly  the  aroma  of  coffee,  and  various  phenols;  the  chief 
constituent  \\^js,/urfur-akohoi,  there  being  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  it. 

The  substance  used  by  Hare  and  Marshall  {Sfed.  Ntws,  Phila.,  Hi.)  and  by  E.  T. 
Reichert  {/btd.^  tSgo.  Ivi.)  was  obtained  by  extraction  from  roast  coflee  with  pelrDletim 
ether.  The  first  ofxser vers  believed  they  proved  this  cmpyreumatic  oil  to  be  active,  but 
Reichert  found  it  was  without  physiological  influence,  excepting  in  so  far  that  when  given 
Jul  ravenously  it  mechanically  interfered  with  the  circulation.  In  Binz'^  experiments 
{C.  L  Jf.,  1900,  xxi.)  the  distillate  of  coffee  caused  feeble  excitement,  with  restJe^ncss 
and  increase  in  the  rate  and  depth  of  respiration,— a  result  in  accord  with  those  obtained 
by  Archangdeski  {A.  L  P.  7!,  rgpo,  vii,)^  According  to  the  experiments  of  Erdmann, 
furfur- aic&hoi  when  given  to  rabbits  in  doses  of  between  0.5  and  0.6  grammes  per  kilo- 
gram produces  a  short  primary  excitement  followed  by  salivation,  diarrhoea,  respiratory 
depression,  prograesivt  failure  of  the  bodily  temperature,  collapse,  ending  in  death  from 
respiratory  failure.  In  man,  doses  of  0.6  to  t  gramme  oifurfur-aicohol  increased  the  res- 
piratory activity  without  prcjducing  other  symptoms.  Archangeleski  produced  in  man 
with  the  coffee  distillate  some  general  stimulation,  and  is  probably  correct  In  his  conclu- 
si  on  that  the  stimulation  caused  by  coffee  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  volatile  substances 
contained  in  it. 

*  See  Albers  {Deutsche  KtiniM,  1*53,  370),  Falcfc  and  SUihlmann  (  l%rchow*sAr£kiu, 
li.  334),  Mitscherlich  {Dcr  Cacaa  und  die  ChQcaiade,  Berlin,  1^59),  I,  Hoppe  (UMcho 
MM.^  1858),  Brill  {Inaug^.  Diss.,  Marburg,  lS6t),  Oscar  Johannsen  (Irtau^.  Diss.,  Dorpat, 
1869)^  and  others.  The  minimum  fatal  dose  is  stated  by  Leven  {Arch,  de  Physwi.^  1858) 
to  tie  .015  grain  in  a  frog  of  moderate  size. 

Johannsen  denies  the  existence  of  true  convulsions  in  the  frog,  asserting  that  there  is 
only  a  rigidity  due  to  an  effect  upon  the  muscles. 

Buchheim  and  Eisenmenger  (quoted  by  Schmiedeberg)  corroborate  the  musculat^ 
changes  noted  by  Johannsen,  but  insist  that  there  are  also  true  nervous  convulsions,  O, 
Schmiedeberg  {Arcfiiv  fitr  Expen  Pa//ioL  und  /'harm.,  if.)  believes  that  he  has  recon- 
ciled  these  differences  of  observation  by  finding  tliat  the  alkaloid  acts  much  more  power- 
fully upon  the  muscles  of  Rana  temporaria  than  upon  those  of  Rana  esculenta ;  so  that  a 
dose  of  caffeine  which  causes  intense  general  muscular  stiffness  in  the  former  prodijces 
tn  the  latter  only  true  convulsions,  the  convulsions  in  R-  temporaria  being  prevented 
or  masked  by  the  disorder  of  the  muscles.     More  recent  researches  (E.  Leblond,  La 
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rn  birds  poisoned  with  caffeine  the  s>inptoms  (BrilP)  are  irregular  movements, 
apparently  to  some  extent  due  to  cerebral  disturbance,  increased  rapidity  and  irreg:- 
uiarity  of  respiration,  spasmodic  irembliiigSj  and  tetanic  and  clonic  convulsions,  witli 
paral>'tic  phenomena.  In  mammals  the  results  of  the  toxaemia,  as  noted  by  various 
observers,  are  restlessness,  hurried  respiration,  at  first  a  slight  lowering  and  after- 
wards a  decided  elevation  of  temijerature,  muscular  weakness,  tetanic  and  clonic 
convulsions,  increasing  general  paresis,  and  finally  deaths  apparently  from  paralytic 
arrest  of  rcspiratioiu* 

Ceredrum^-^Th^TG  is  no  evidence  that  caffeine  exerts  a  very  marked 
influence  upon  the  cerebrum  of  the  frogj  or  even  oi  some  of  the  lower 
mammals^  unless  the  convulsions  induced  by  it  are  believed  to  be  partly 
the  result  of  some  such  action.  In  certain  of  the  hig^her  animals,  such  as 
the  cat,  it  often  produces  a  condition  of  almost  frantic  cerebral  excite- 
ment. In  man  the  increase  of  brain-power  produced  by  coffee,  tea, 
guarana,  and  other  drugs  containing  caffeine  and  the  allied  alkaloids  is 
undoubtedly  real,  and  we  must  conclude  that  caffeine  is  a  powerful 
stimuiant  to  the  cerebral  cortex.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  our  most  certain 
and  effective  stimulant  of  the  nerve-centres  connected  with  the  intel- 
lectual functions.  Those  centres  whose  function  is  consciousness  are 
greatly  stimulated,  and  wakefulness  results  ;  while  again,  in  contrast  with 
opium,  caffeine  increases  the  activity  and  power  of  the  reasoning  facid- 
Ues  at  least  as  much  as  it  does  that  of  the  imagination.  Coffee  prepares 
for  the  active  work,  both  mental  and  physical,  while  opium  leads  its 
votaries  to  the  dream-land  of  poets. 

Spinal  Cord, — There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  method  in 
which  caffeine  produces  convulsions  in  the  frog,  but  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished that  they  are,  at  least  in  part,  of  spinal  origin.  They  are  not  pre- 
vented by  section  of  the  cord  high  up  (Pratt  and  Leblond),  therefore 
they  are  not  cerebral  :  they  are  prevented  by  destruction  of  the  spinal 
cord  (Leven*),  and  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  spinal. 


The  difficulty  of  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 

the  muscular  action  of  the  alkaloid  in  a  measure  masks  its  influence  upon  the 
Spinal  cord,  there  being  both  muscular  stiffness  of  purely  muscular  origin  and  con- 
vulsions of  spinal  origin.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  Pratt,  who  found  that 
though  destruction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  prevented  the  convul- 
sions in  the  hind  legs  of  the  frog,  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  the 
contractures.  Further,  Pratt  mcluded  all  the  tissues  of  a  frog,  except  the  spine,  in 
a  tight  ligature  just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  and  administered  caffeine^ 
when  the  anterior  legs  became  very  stiff,  and  had  also  occasional  severe  convul- 
sions, in  which  the  hind  legs  participated,  although  between  the  paroxysms  they 
were  perfectly  relajced 

Caffiint,  Parb^  1S83 ;  W.  Filehne,  Arch./.  Anat.  und  Physiol.,  1886)  indicate,  however, 
that  the  differences  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  dose,  but  in  still  greatet 
degree  upon  variations  in  the  sensitiveness  of  individual  frogs;  thus,  Robert  {Arch./. 
Exper.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  xvj  found  that  frogs  of  the  same  species  are  ver>^  much  more 
susceptible  in  the  spring  than  in  the  autumn.  The  rigidity  and  parafysla  are  muscular. 
*  In  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  Bennett  {British  Medical  JourriaU  1S74)  found 
th&t  the  fatal  minimum  dose  of  the  pohon  for  the  cat  and  the  rabbit  was  a  little  over  % 
grain  for  the  pound,  five  and  a  half  grains  being  required  for  a  (ive-pound  animal, 
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The  conclusion  seems  established  that  in  the  frog  caffeine  ads  as  a 
mi^ior  spina/  stimulant  and  also  as  a  muscle -poisen,^  The  physical  rest- 
lessness and  tremulousness  produced  in  man  by  excessive  doses  of  coffee 
and  tea^  and  the  convulsions  of  caffeine-poisoning,  are  probably  both  spinal 
and  cerebral,  though  our  knowledge  of  this  matter  is  incomplete. f 

Mtrves, — The  motor  nerves  appear  not  to  be  affecledi  but  the  sea- 
sory  nerves  are  apparently  slightly  affected, 

Alexander  Bennett'  has  found  that  after  death  from  theine  the  motor  nerves  re- 
tain their  normal  susceptibility,  and  Pratt  surrounded  one  crural  nen.'e  of  a  frog  with 
a  paste  "of  theiiie  and  water,'*  and  irritated  the  spinal  cord,  when  both  legs  re- 
sponded uith  uniforni  alacrity,  Bennett  also  tied  the  crural  artery  of  a  frog,  poi' 
soned  it  wHh  the  alkaloid,  and  found  that  irritation  of  the  cord  produced  equalljp 
active  contractions  in  the  two  legs.  The  chief  evidence  as  to  the  sensory  nerves  is 
furnished  by  Pratt,  who  found  that  when  the  left  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  paste  of  theine  and  water,  alter  ten  minutes  irritation  of  the  right  foot 
produced  reflex  movements,  while  irritation  of  the  left  foot  failed  to  elicit  any  re- 
sponse. Leblond'  has  noted  marked  hyperesthesia  in  the  frog,  and  RumpI* 
afiirms  that  Increased  sensibility  of  the  skin  can  be  demonstrated  in  man. 

Muscle.— Th.^  action  of  caffeine  upon  the  muscle  is  readily  demon- 
strated by  throwing  the  isolated  gastrocnemius  of  the  frog  into  a  one'] 
per  cent,  or  even  a  weaker  solution  \  in  from  two  to  three  minutes  the:' 
muscle  becomes  markedly  contractedj  swollen,  round,  stiff,  and  unable  I 
to  respond  to  the  galvanic  current  That  it  is  the  muscle- fibre  which  la 
affected  is  shown  by  the  e,xpen merits  of  Pratt,  who  found  that  when  an 
isolated  muscle  was  soaked  in  a  solution  of  curare  until  die  nerves  were 
killedj  and  then  thrown  into  a  solution  of  caffeine,  the  usual  rigidity  was 
developed.  The  elaborate  studies  of  Leblond  appear  to  prove  that  there 
are  two  stages  (as  in  veratnne- poisoning)  in  the  action  of  caffeine  upon  the 
frog  muscle, — a  primary  stage,  with  exaggerated  muscular  excitability  and 
a  tendency  to  prolonged  tetanic  contractions  after  momentary  stimulation, 
and  a  final  stage  of  rigidity  and  lost  excitability.  J  W.  Sobieranski  ** 
believes  that  his  ergographic  experiments  prove  that  in  fatigue  caffeine 
not  only  stimulates  the  nervous  system  and  thereby  increases  working 
power,  but  a!so  acts  directly  upon  the  muscle. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Paschkis  and  Pal,"  tt  would  appear  to 
be  the  xanthine  which  influences  the  muscle-fibre,  since  these  inv^tigators 
found  that  caffeine  (trimethylxanthine),  theobromine  (di methyl xan thine) » 

•  Alexander  Bennett  has  brought  forward  the  theory  (/e»ir.  cii.  and  Brilisk  Medical  Jitur* 
naf^  1874)  that  caffeine  paralyses  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  willlout  affecting:  Ihe 
anterior  columns ;  but  his  evidence  appears  to  us  insufBcient  to  prove  his  cotictusions. 
He  grounds  his  belief  chieffy  on  A  tiding  that  hi  poisoned  frogs  and  rabbits  galvanization 
of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  exposed  cord  produced  either  no  muscular  contractions 
or  only  such  as  were  very  much  more  feeble  than  those  provoked  by  galvanisation  of  the 
anterior  columns. 

t  Uspensky  [Rekherts  Archiv,  1S68,  526)  has  found  that  forced  artiiidal  respiration 
in  great  measure  suspends  the  convulsions. 

X  Johannsen  states  that  when  a  muscle  under  the  microscope  \s  touched  with  caffeine^ 
its  fibres  can  be  seen  to  contract  half  their  length. 


and  xanthine  shared  the  activity  ;  caffeine  being  the  strongest,  xanthine 
the  weakest. 

Circui€Uian.  ^-Caffeine  has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  heart,  although 
that  viscus  continues  to  beat  in  animals  poisoned  by  the  drug  after  the 
cessation  of  respiration. 

According;  lo  Voit  (quoted  by  Brill),  in  the  frog  the  rapidity  of  the  cardiac  pul- 
sation is  at  first  increased,  but  the  pulsations  become  slower  and  slower,  and  are 
accompanied  by  irregularity  of  rhythm,  the  heart  finally  ceasing  to  act,  but  still 
responding  to  stimuli  at  a  time  when  the  voluntary  muscles  are  absolutely  dead. 
Falk  and  Stuhlmann,^'  and  Johannsen «'  observed  thai  caffeine  first  increases  and 
then  lessens  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  pulsations  in  the  frog.  According  to 
Johannsen,  the  lessening  of  the  frequency  comes  on  the  more  quickly  and  the  more 
powerfully  as  the  size  of  the  dose  is  increased.  After  a  time  the  heart  begins  to 
beat  irregularly,  with  short  intermissions^  which,  as  time  go^  on,  grow  longer  and 
longer,  till  at  last  movement  ceases.  Johaansen  found  that  the  action  upon  the 
cut-out  frog's  heart  was  the  same  upon  the  viscus  insiiu;  Leblond  confirms  this, 
and  states  that  the  heart  is  finally  arrested  in  systole  ;  so  also  does  Thomas  J.  Mays." 
Aubert  and  Haase  **  find  that  tlie  action  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the  pulsations  of  the 
frog's  heart  varies  greatly ;  and  indeed  the  individual  experiments  of  the  authors 
previously  quoted  show  such  variation.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  research  of  Rios- 
Chiro  Maki.**  This  investigator  ex|>erimeiiteci  upon  the  cut-out  frog's  heart  with 
the  Williams  apparatus,  and  found  that  the  pulse  was  variously  affected.  In  most 
of  hts  experiments  the  arterial  pressure — i.e.,  the  heart's  work— was  markedly 
lessened,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  was  distinctly  increased. 

The  conclusion  that  caffeine  exerts  a  double  influence  upon  the  frog's 
heart,  in  small  doses  siimuiaiing  it  and  increasing'  its  wark^  and  in 
larger  doses  paralysing  it,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Paul  Faval,"  who 
finds  that  in  a  proportion  of  ten  centigrammes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grammes  of  artificial  blood  the  alkaloid  reinforces  the  isolated  frog's 
heart,  giving  its  contractions  more  amplitude  and  more  energy,  but  that 
stronger  doses  depress  the  heart,  and  finally  arrest  it  in  diastole  ;  and 
by  H.  C,  Beyer,^  who  has  reached  similau'  conclusions  with  the  terra- 
pin's heart. 

The  results  obtained  by  various  experimenters  as  to  the  influence  of 
caffeine  on  the  circulation  in  mammals  are  in  their  general  appearance 
contradictory,  but  are,  however,  we  believe,  reconcilable. 

In  attempting  such  reconcittation  it  seems  better  lo  discuss  separately  the 
effects  of  the  drug  upon  arterial  pressure  and  pulse-rate.  In  the  Aut>ert  and  Haase 
experiments,  caffeine  usually  produced  pronounced  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure, 
although  in  one  exjieriment  there  was  a  di.stinct  rise.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
research  was  made  with  enormous  doses  of  caffeine,  and  usually  upon  dogs  under 
the  influence  of  narcotics.  In  two  experiments  upon  alcoholi^sed  dogs,  liinz  **  ob- 
tained a  pronounced  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  \  while  Maki,  experimenting  upon 
animals  under  the  influence  of  atropine  or  chloral,  obtained  after  larige  dos^  a  dis- 
tinct fall  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which  in  a  few  cases  was  preceded  by  a  rise.  It 
is  evident  that  the  method  of  research  employed  in  these  experiments  makes  it 
impossible  to  draw  any  very  positive  conclusions.  In  normal  animals,  Leven  found 
in  the  first  stages  of  caffeine- poisoning  a  distinct  incre^e  of  the  arterial  pressure, 
and  In  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Reich ert**  it  was  noted  that  in  the  normal  dog 
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calcine  injected  Itita  the  jugular  vein,  in  moderate  amount^  caused  a  primary  fall 
of  pressure  (evidently  due  to  an  overwhelming  effect  of  the  concentrated  alkaloid 
upon  the  heart),  followed  by  a  rise  above  the  norm,  followed  in  mm,  if  the  dose 
had  been  large  enough,  by  a  marked  fall  of  pressure.  Very  large  doses  of  cajfeine 
produced  a  persistent  fall  of  pressure,  ending  in  final  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart. 
In  none  of  Reichert's  experiments  was  the  rise  of  arterial  pressure  very  great*  but, 
except  after  heavily  toxic  doses,  it  occurred  almost  invariably.  Le%'en  asserts  that 
after  he  had  divided  the  pneumogastrics  and  sympathetics  and  isolated  the  heart 
from  all  the  nerve-centres,  caffeine  still  increased  the  arterial  pressure  ;  while 
Reichert  states  that  not  only  is  the  increase  of  the  pressure  seen  when  the  animal  h 
motionless  with  curare,  but  also  after  destruction  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  Loewi*'  in  oncometrica!  experiments  on  the  intestines  failed 
to  obtain  any  evidences  of  the  contraction  of  these  vessels  with  caffeine  and  believes 
that  the  rise  of  blood- pressure  is  purely  cardiac.  Experimenting  on  the  isolated 
mammal  heart,  Bock  **  found  that  though  there  was  a  continual  increase  in  the  rate 
of  the  pulse  in  the  majority  of  the  experiments  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  left 
heart  was  lowered,  although  in  a  considerable  minority  it  was  first  elevated,  espe- 
cially when  a  small  dose  of  the  caffeine  had  been  given.  Bock  concludes  from 
these  experiments  that  the  elasticity  of  the  heart-muscle  is  diminished  by  caffeine, 
and  that  the  elevation  of  the  arterial  pressure  naturally  produced  by  caffeine  in  the 
normal  animal  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  method  of  experi- 
mentation seems  to  us  very  uncertain,  and  the  result  is  in  direct  discord  with  other 
experiments  already  cited. 

The  total  evidence  seems  to  us  conclusively  to  show  that  caffmne  in- 
creases the  arterial  pressure  independently  of  the  vaso-motar  centres. 
Reichert  believes  the  rise  to  be  due  to  an  action  on  the  musde-fibre  in 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  us  proba- 
ble that  the  vascular  action  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  arterial 
pressure.  The  evidence  of  the  experiments  upon  the  frog's  heart  is  so 
direct  that  the  probabilities  are  that  small  doses  of  caffeine  act  directly 
upon  the  heart  as  a  stimulant,  and  that  therefore  although  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  caffeine-poisoning  both  the  heart  and  the  vascular  system 
are  without  doubt  depressed,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  poisoning,  or  after 
small  doses  of  caffeine,  both  the  heart  and  the  vascular  system  are  stimu- 
lated by  a  direct  action  upon  the  muscle- fibres,  giving  rise  to  an  increase 
of  the  arterial  pressure. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  caffeine-poisoning  both  the  heart  and  ike 
vasa-nwtor  system  are  udtkaut  doubt  depressed^  so  that  the  cause  of  the 
fall  of  pressure  is  duplex. 

In  regard  to  tht  pulse,  Aubert  notes  as  a  constant  effect  an  Increase  of 
the  pulse- rate,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent  result  produced 
by  cafTeine  \  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Reichert  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances there  is  a  slowing  of  the  pulse, 

Leven  asserts  that  the  increase  of  the  pulse-rate  is  to  be  seen  after  isolation  of 
the  heart  from  the  nervous  centres,  and  is,  therefore,  due  to  an  action  upon  the 
heart  itself,  a  conclusion  which  is  in  accord  with  the  general  results  of  observations 
upon  the  isolated  frog's  hearty  and  is  confirmed  by  Reichert,  who  beiieves  that 
there  are  paralyses  of  the  cardio-inhibitorj^  centres^  both  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  the  heart    The  slowing  of  the  pulse  occasionally  seen  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
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poison  Reichert  attributes,  with  probable  correctness ^  to  a  primary  stimulation  of 
these  cardio-inhibitorj^  ctntres  ;  the  alteration  of  the  putse  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  advanced  poisoning  he  believes  to  be  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  drug  upon  the 
heart.  Bock  believes  tliat  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  usually  produced  by  cafTeine 
is  the  outcome  of  powerful  stimulation  of  the  accelerator  cardiac  apparatus,  and 
thai  the  iniiibitory  apparatus  is  not  depressed,  basing  the  latter  belief  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  observed  that  section  of  the  vagi  in  tiie  poisoned  animal  still  further  in- 
creases the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  whose  rate  is  already  much  above  the  normal, 

I  Diureik  Action. — In  poisoning  by  caffeine  great  increase  in  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  is  a  common  symptom^  and  the  statement  of  Gubler  "  that 
the  alkaloid  is  one  of  our  most  powerful  and  certain  diuretics,  has  re- 
ceived abundant  confirmation.  The  eflect  of  the  drug  upon  healthy  men 
would  indicate  that  in  dropsies  it  does  not  act  simply  by  regulating  the 
circulation  of  the  kidney,  but  has  also  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  renal 
organ  itself. 

That  caffeine  acts  directly  upon  the  kidneys  was  proved  by  W.  von  Schroder 
and  by  A.  Langgaard,"  who  sepKirately  found  that  when  a  canula  was  inserted  into 
the  ureters  in  an  animal  whose  vaso-motor  system  was  completely  paralyzed  by 
chloral,  injections  of  caffeine  into  the  circulation  caused  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
urinary  secretion.  Langgaard  found  that  usually  before  the  great  increase  of  diuresis 
the  urinary  secretion  was  arrested  for  several  minutes.  This  is  in  ejcact  accord 
with  the  experiments  of  C.  D.  T,  Phillips  ■*  made  with  Roy's  oncometer.  It  was 
found  that  immediately  after  the  injection  of  a  small  dose  of  caffeine,  when  tlie 
blood*pressure  was  either  slightly  depressed,  elevated,  or  unaffected,  the  kidney 
underwent  a  very  distinct  contraction  of  its  volume,  which  lasted  for  two  or  even 
three  minutes  and  was  accompanied  by  great  lessening  or  arrest  of  the  urinary 
secretion.  After  the  contraction,  the  kidney  rapidly  expanded  beyond  its  original 
bulk,  and  at  the  same  time  the  urinary  secretion  became  excessive.  Loewi  found 
that  caffeine  is  capable  of  dilating  the  blood-vessels  after  division  of  the  renal  nerves 
and  believes  that  the  increased  activity  of  tlie  kidneys  depends  upon  vascular  dila- 
tation. These  facts  do  not  prove,  however,  that  the  diuresis  is  caused  by  the  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  to  the  kidneys.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  is  the  result,  rather  llian  the  cause,  of  the  increased  secretion.  Because  the 
secretion  from  the  uninjured  kidney  was  increased  much  more  than  from  the  kid- 
ney whose  ner\  es  were  destroyed,  Schroder  believes  that  the  drug  increases  diuresis 
by  acting  both  upon  the  nerve-centres  and  upon  the  secreting  structure  of  the  kid- 
ney. To  our  thinking,  however^  the  direct  injury  to  the  secreting  apparatus  of  the 
kidney  by  division  of  the  renal  nerves  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference 
between  the  influence  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the  normal  and  the  ope  rated -upon  kid* 
ney,  without  necessitating  the  theory  of  a  tw*ofold  action.  Schroder  found  that 
there  was  an  increase  not  only  of  t!ie  liquid,  but  also  oi  the  solids  of  the  urine. 
Anten  *  believes  that  caffdne  increases  an  inhibitory  influence  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  on  the  kidney,  thereby  interfering  with  its  non-excretive  Influence,  a  theory 
hich  seems  to  us  extremely  doubtful. 


Ttmperaiure. — We  know  of  no  recorded  temperature-curves  of  caf- 
feine-poisoning in  man.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  efTect  of  the 
alkaloid  is  precisely  what  it  is  in  other  mammals.  Binz  states  that  in  ani- 
mals minute  doses  have  no  effect  upon  the  bodily  temperature  ;  doses  just 
enough  to  produce  slight  toxic  symptoms  cause  a  rise  of  o,  6'  C,  :  ex- 
cessive doses  cause  an  elevation  of  i*  to  i^s**  C, ,  the  maximum  being 
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reached  in  one  to  two  hours  ;  doses  which  rapidly  kill  have  very  little 
effect  upon  the  temperature. 

General  NuiriHon.—TYi^  enormous  use  made  by  mankind  of  sub- 
stances containing  caffeine  indicates  that  in  some  way  it  is  directly  of 
service  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of 
the  caffeine  is  assimilated,  but  it  is  thought  by  some  authorities  to  check 
very  greatly  the  elimination  of  nitrogen,  or,  in  other  words,  to  lessen  the 
waste  of  tissue. 

This  subject  was  laboriously  investigated  by  Julius  Lehmann  in  1853,  and  by  F. 
W.  Bocker**  in  1854,  and  earlier.  Lehmann  found  that  the  exhibition  of  six  grains  of 
caffeine  daily,  the  regulated  diet  being  uniform^  diminished  the  elunination  of  urea 
from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent.  Upon  experimenting  with  the  empyreumatic  oil 
of  coffee  he  found  that  it  lessened  even  to  a  proportionately  greater  extent  the  elim- 
maiion  of  urea,  and  also  acted  very  powerfully  in  producing  sleeplessness,  so  that 
the  favorite  beverage  is  by  no  means  dependent  upon  its  contained  caffeine  for  all  of 
its  activity.  Bocker**  published  his  first  researches  on  coffee  in  1849,  but  we  have 
never  seen  any  abstract  of  the  article,  other  than  the  statement  that  he  found  that 
the  drug  causes  diminished  elimination  of  urea.  His  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
tea  was  most  elaborate  and  laborious.  He  analyzed  the  faeces,  tlie  urine,  and 
the  products  of  respiration,  and  found,  a  similar  diet  being  maintained,  that  tea  did 
not  affect  sensibly  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  but  did  very 
decidedly  diminish  the  excretion  of  urea,  and  also  of  nitrogenous  matters  In  the 
faeces.  He  then  tried  abstaining  from  food  for  periods  of  thirty-six  hours,  with  and 
without  the  use  of  tea,  with  results  perfectly  In  accord  with  those  just  stated.  The 
results  obtained  by  oiher  experimenters  are,  however,  singularly  discordant 
Henri  Hoppe » found  that  In  the  dog  coffee  diminishes  very  slightly  the  ur ea- 
eliminatLon,  but  greatly  increases  the  output  of  carbonic  acid.  In  regard  to  urea, 
Rabuteau  and  his  pupil  Eurastratiade,  working  with  coffee  upon  men  and  dogs,  ob- 
tained results  similar  to  those  of  Bocker,^  as  did  also  Hammond  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  C.  C  Lehmann,"  Voit,"  and  Roux  »  found  tliat  caffeine  or  coffee 
sensibly  increases  the  elimination  of  urea,  or,  in  those  accustomed  to  the  dally  use 
of  coffee,  has  no  influence.  In  a  long  series  of  experiments  upon  dogs  by  Couty, 
Guimaraes,  and  Niohey,'^  it  is  affirmed  as  a  uniform  result  thai  the  use  and  assimi- 
lation of  nitrogenous  food  were  greatly  increased,  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen 
in  the  blood  were  markedly  decreased,  and  that  the  proportion  of  !sugar  and  of 
urea  in  the  blood  was  notably  increased. 


In  the  face  of  so  much  contradiction  it  is  perhaps  wisest  to  reserve 
opinion,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  the  present  evidences  warranted  the 
conclusion  reached  by  E,  Perisot"  that  the  acrion  of  caffeine  upon  urea- 
elimination  and  upon  protoplasmic  change  is  inconstant,  and  not  direct 
and  pronounced.  It  is  true  that  in  a  long  series  of  very  elaborate  calori- 
metrical  experiments  performed  by  E.  T.  Reichert  **  it  seems  to  have  been 
proved  that  caffeine  increases  the  heat- production  as  well  as  the  heat- 
dissipation,  and  that  of  these  phenomena,  the  increase  of  the  beat-pro- 
duction is  probably  primary.  This  r^ult  is  ia  accord  with  that  of  Wil- 
hdm  Heerlein,"  who  found  marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  formation  of  carbonic  acid  produced  under  the  influence  of  caffeine. 
Nevertheless,  these  united  results,  jf  their  accuracy  be  accepted,  do  not 
show  that  destructive  metamorphosis  of  nitrogenous  tissue  is  increased 
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by  caffeine,   but  only  that  there  ts  an  incr^sed  destruction  of   carbo- 
hydrates. 

StJMMAHY. — Oaffeii3&  is  a  pc^rerftil  Btimulant  to  those  cells  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  Txrliich  are  funotioiMilly  comiected  'with  coneciousnesB 
and  intellGctual  action.  It  is  also  mildly  stimulatkig'  to  the  respiratory 
centres  and  probably  to  the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  seems 
to  be  -without  action  upon  the  nerre-trunks.  It  is  a  powerful  muscle- 
poleon,  at  first  producing  a  condition  in  'whtch  there  is  exaggerated 
muscular  excitability,  with  a  tendency  to  tetanic  contractionB  upon 
momentary  stimulation,  and  afterwards  a  stage  of  stiflfhess,  weakness, 
and,  finally « lost  excitability.  It  is  a  mild  stimulant  to  the  circulation ; 
probably  by  virtu©  of  its  relation  to  the  muacle-flbres  it  increases  the 
cardiac  force  and  perhaps  also  directly  contracts  the  arterioles.  In 
overdose  it  depresses  the  ciroulatlon,  probably  acting  both  upon  the 
heart  and  the  blood-veasela.  It  is  absorbed  with  rapidity,  and  is  to 
some  extant  decomposed  In  the  body,  and,  at  least  in  part,  eliminated 
through  the  kidneys,  upon  wbos©  secreting  structure  it  exerts  a  marked 
stimtilatlng  infiuence.  Although  the  evidence  is  contradictory^  it  is  not 
at  present  writing  probable  that  caffeine  has  any  distinct  specific  in- 
fiuenoe  upon  protoplasmic  nutrition,  but  it  does  appear  to  directly 
increase  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  animal  heat 

Therapeutics, — In  accordance  with  its  pliysiological  action,  caffeine 
is  employed  in  practical  medicine  as  a  cerebral  and  cardiac  stimulant.  It 
is  often  taken  to  produce  wakefulness  and  increase  the  mental  power 
during  excessive  work.  It  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  the  relief  of  migraim 
and  other  forms  of  nervous  lieadaches^  in  which  its  effects  are  sometimes 
man'ellous,  although  more  often  it  fails  to  accomplish  good.  To  predict 
in  any  case  what  its  influence  will  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  clinical 
knowledge,  is  impossible  ;  but  the  remedy  may  always  be  tried  iii  safety 
in  the  dose  of  five  grains ^  taken  when  the  paroxysm  is  coming  on,  and 
repeated  in  half  the  quantity  once  in  forty  minutes  if  necessary.  It 
is  in  these  cases  especially  effective  in  combination  with  phenacetin  (pro- 
portion five  grains  to  fifteen  grains).  In  opium^pohoning ^  either  in  the 
form  of  unhmlted  quantities  of  a  strong  decoction  of  coffee  or  of  the  alka- 
loid itself,  it  is  a  standard  remedy,  acting  by  promodng  wakefulness  and 
stimulating  the  respiration. 


J,  Hughes  Bennett  found  that  the  exhibition  of  from  four  to  four  and  a  half 
grains  of  caffeine  would  save  a  proportion  of  cats  poisoned  with  the  previously 
ascertakied  minimum  lethal  dose  (one  and  seven-eighths  grains)  of  morphine. 
Several  of  the  cats  which  had  thus  been  saved  succumbed  some  days  afterwards  to 
one  and  seven-eighths  grains  of  morphine.  The  caffeine  was  powerless  to  save 
animals  to  which  larger  doses  of  the  narcotic  had  been  etven. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  use  of  caffeine  as  a  general 
stimulant  in  a^ide  adynamia,  but  various  French  authors  recommend  the 
remedy  very  highly,  and  H.  Hu chard**  especially  commends  it  in  typhoid 
fever,  asserting  that  it  relieves  not  only  the  adynamia^  but  also  acts  as  an 
antipyretic,  and  through  its  diuretic  influence  is  especially  useful  when 
the  urine  is  scanty  and  albuminous. 
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Caffeme  is  valuable  as  a  cardiac  stimulant  in  the  treatment  of  all 
forms  of  heari-failnre.  The  statement  of  Gubler  that  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
diuretic  is  also  undoubtedly  correct.  The  indications  for  its  employment 
are  precbety  those  which  call  for  the  use  of  digitalis,  but  it  meets  these 
indications  with  much  less  certainty  than  does  that  drug.  Caffeine,  un- 
like  the  digitalis  group,  finally  paralyzes  the  heart,  and  therefore  does 
not  compare  as  a  cardiac  stimulant  in  power  and  completeness  of  action 
with  digitalis  or  strophanthus,  belonging  rather  with  ammonia  and  alco- 
hol. It  is,  however,  more  prompt  and  fugacious  in  its  action  than  is 
digitalis,  and  much  more  actively  diuretic  ;  and  is,  therefore,  especially 
useful  when  there  are  pronounced  dropsical  symptoms.  In  chronu 
Brig kf  s  disease  it  is  often  of  service,  especially  in  the  latter  stages,  when 
there  is  marked  cardiac  failure.  In  acute  Brigkfs  disease  it  should  be 
employed  with  caution,  if  at  alL  It  is  superior  to  digitalis  in  never  dis- 
agreeing with  the  stomach  and  in  having  no  distinct  cumulative  tendency. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  produces  obstinate  wakefulness,  and  we  have 
occasionally  found  it  necessary  to  give  tt  solely  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  It  is  usually  best  to  commence  with  a  dose  of  four  grains,  given 
twice  daily,  Increased  If  necessary  to  twenty  or  twenty- five  grains  a  day. 
For  internal  administration  the  citrated  caffeine  is  often  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  solubility.  When  great  promptness  of  action  is  required,  as 
in  cases  of  sudden  collapse  or  of  sudden  cardiac  failure  y  the  hypodermic 
use  of  caffeine  sugg^ts  itself*  Unfortunately,  the  ordinary  salts  are 
decomposed  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  are,  therefore,  ineligible  for 
hypodermic  use.  The  sodium  and  caffeine  benzoate  has  been  proposed 
as  moderately  stable  and  free  from  irritating  properties.  One  equivalent 
of  sodium  salicylate  ( 160  parts)  will  also  cause  the  solution  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  caffeine  (244  parts),  and  the  following  formula  has  been  com- 
mended by  Tanret  for  hypodermic  use  i  sodium  salicylate,  thirty-one 
parts  ;  caSeine,  forty  parts  ;  distilled  water,  sixty  parts. 

ToxrcoLOGY.  ^^ — The  only  case  of  poisoning  by  caffeine  that  we  have 
met  with  is  reported  by  C  H.  F.  Routh."  An  adult  took  a  drachm  of  the 
so-called  citrate.  The  symptoms  developed  at  once  ;  they  were  burning  in 
the  throat,  giddiness,  faintness,  nausea,  numbness  and  tremors  of  the  ex- 
tremities, pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  profuse  diuresis,  and  finally 
collapse,  with  cardiac  oppression  and  icy  extremities.  Consciousness 
was  not  impaired,  and  there  was  no  headache  until  the  patient  began  to 
recover.  In  a  case  reported  by  Curschmann,"  a  woman,  in  order  to 
produce  an  abortion,  took  a  decoction  made  from  about  eight  ounces  of 
freshly  roasted  coffee.  Two  hours  later  she  was  found  in  a  condition  of 
great  anxiety,  with  a  sensation  of  intense  need  for  air  ;  she  was  exceed- 
ingly restless,  and  continually  attempted  to  get  up  from  her  chair,  but 
was  powerless  to  do  so.  All  the  extremities,  but  especially  the  hands, 
were  affected  with  very  pronounced  choreic  tremors.  She  knew  persons 
and  her  surroundings,  but  her  cerebration  was  very  much  affected,  and 
the  next  day  she  remembered  nothing  that  had  happened  at  this  time. 
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The  respiration  was  quick,  24  and  25  per  minute,  and  short ;  the  pulse 
ir2  ;  the  heart-beats  very  strong,  even  violent.  One  hour  after  the  in- 
gestion  of  the  dose  violent  diarrhoea  set  in,  and  continued  until  the  next 
day.  The  passages  were  very  thin  and  watery,  with  but  little  violent 
pain,  but  much  tenesmus.  There  was  also  marked  tenesmus  ol  the 
bladder.  The  urine  was  greatly  increased  in  quantity*  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1014.  P.  B.  Wing"  has  reported  a  case  of  amblyopia  produced 
by  the  excessive  use  of  coffee. 


^bl 


CONVALLARIA.     U.  3. 

In  1859  G.  F.  Walz  discovered  in  the  Hfy  of  the  valley  {Cmvmliarm 
majalis,  the  rhizome  and  roots  of  which  are  official)  two  active  sub- 
stances, Convallarin  and  dmvallamarin.  Of  these,  the  first  is  crystal- 
line, insoluble  in  water,  and,  according  to  W.  Marm6,'  w^hen  taken  in 
doses  of  three  or  four  grains,  acts  as  a  simple  purgative.  The  glucoside 
convallamarin  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  the  principle  to  which  the  plant 
owes  its  action  upon  the  circulation.  Marni^  found  that  it  kills  by  a 
direct  action  upon  the  heart,  and  in  moderate  doses  first  slows  and  then 
quickens  the  pulse  :  previous  division  of  the  vagi  did  not  interfere  with 
the  development  of  these  phenomena.  S4e  *  finds  that  in  the  dog  it  first 
slows  the  action  of  the  heart  and  increases  the  blood-pressure  decidedly, 
the  respirations  at  the  same  time  becoming  fuller  and  a  little  less  frequent. 
If  a  toxic  dose  has  been  given,  the  heart's  beats  become  very  rapid  and 
irregular,  the  arterial  pressure  still  being  much  above  normal  ;  finally 
the  pressure  begins  to  fall,  the  cardiac  pulsations  to  grow  more  feeble, 
and  death  occurs  through  syncope.  It  is  stated  that  the  pncumogastric 
nerves  are  weakened  but  never  paralyzed,  while  the  general  nervous 
system  is  not  affected.  In  man  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  circula- 
tion is  as  in  the  lower  aiijmals,  and  there  is  said  to  be  usually  produced 
profuse  diuresis  and  sometimes  purging.  In  Isaew's  experiments  upon 
frogs  with  convallamarin,  the  heart  was  arrested  in  ventricular  systole  by 
two  milligrammes  of  the  pure  convallamarin,  the  frog  continuing  to  Hve 
for  a  long  time,  the  remedy  seemingly  having  no  effect  upon  its  general 
nervous  or  muscular  system  ;  isolating  the  heart  had  no  effect  upon  the 
action  of  the  pobon, 

I  The  fact  that  the  heart  is  arrested  in  systole  by  convallamarin  has  been 
confirmed  in  the  frog  by  Coze  and  Simon,*  in  the  dog  by  I,  Ott,*  and  it 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  drug  is  a  cardiac  stimulant,  more  or 
less  similar  to  digitalis  in  its  action.  Unfortunately,  however,  S^e  affirms 
that  in  the  dog  the  heart  is  arrested  in  diastole,  that  organ  not  being 

ble  to  respond   to  the  most  powerful  galvanic  stimulant ;   Leubuscher 

tes  that  convallamarin  causes  in  the  frog  systolic  cardiac  arrest,  but 

diastolic  cardiac  arrest  in  the  mammal  ;  and  further,  that  in  no  doses 

does  it  in  the  mammal  elevate  the  arterial  pressure  ;  whilst  Leo  Lowen- 

al,*  using  the  same  preparation  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and  dose 

pon  different  frogs  of  the  same  species,  obtained  diverse  results  which 
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he  himself  was  at  a  loss  to  explain.  The  evidence  is  so  contradictory 
as  to  sug:gest  that  different  observers  have  used  different  substances 
under  one  name.  J.  Nathanson'  asserte  that  the  confusion  is  largely 
due  to  the  impurity  and  lack  of  genuineness  in  the  products  used,  even 
Merck  himself  having  admitted  that  his  commercial  convallamarin  is  not 
the  pure  principle.  Nathanson  found  that  convallarin  produced  in  man 
when  given  in  doses  of  o.  06  to  o,  1 2  gramme  three  or  four  times  daily 
only  nausea,  diarrhoea,  and  gastric  pain  ;  while  convallamarin  adminis- 
tered in  daily  amounts  gradually  increasing  from  0.03  to  0,3  gramme 
reduced  the  rate  of  the  pulse  and  markedly  increased  the  flow  of  urine, 
only  in  very  rare  cases  causing  nausea  or  vomiting. 

Therapeutics. — The  lily  of  the  valley  is  said  to  have  been  long  used 
by  the  Russian  peasantry  for  the  relief  of  dropsy,  and  in  1880  Troitzky 
and  Bojojawlewsky  '  called  attention  to  it  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  cardiac 
valvular  disease^  especially  when  associated  with  dropsy,  S6e  recommends 
it  in  palpUation  qf  (ke  heart,  cardiac  dilatation,  fatty  degentratimt ,  and 
other  forms  of  cardiac  weakness,  also  in  valvular  iesi&ns  with  failing 
heart-power  ;  in  a  wordp  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which  digitalis  is  now 
used.  When  there  is  dropsy,  its  positive  diuretic  action  renders  it  es- 
pecially valuable,  and  in  some  cases  it  purges  freely,  probably  through 
the  convallarin.  The  value  of  the  remedy  has  been  confirmed  by  H.  D«- 
plats*  and  by  several  other  practitioners.  Although  condemned  after 
trial  by  B,  Stiller,*  by  Pel,''  by  Leyden,"  by  Jacobi  and  Lubilinski, "  and  by 
G.  Leubuscher,  it  has  been  highly  praised  by  Silvestrini  ^'  and  by  E.  Mara- 
gliana,"  E.  Sansom*^  gives  as  the  result  of  his  experience  that  conval- 
lamarin is  very  useful  in  mitral  stenasis  with  failing  of  the  heart.  Marm^ 
found  that  the  fatal  dose  of  convallamarin  was,  for  the  dog,  o.oi5-k>,03 
gramme  ;  for  the  catj  0,005  gramme  ;  lor  the  rabbit,  0,006-0.008  gramme. 
S€t  gives,  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  whole  plant,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-three  grains  a  day  ;  Bojojawlewsky,  each  day  an  infusion  repre- 
senting from  fifty  to  one  hundred  grains  of  the  plant.  The  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia recognizes  a  fluid  extract  only  (Fluidextractum  CoNVAt,- 
LARlMf  U,  S, ),  the  dose  of  which  is  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (O.3-O.9 
C.c. ).  The  results  obtained  by  Nathanson  show  that  great  caudon  must 
be  exercised  in  the  practical  use  of  the  active  principles  of  convallaria. 

SPARTEINE. 

Sparteine  is  a  liquid  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  Cytisus  Scoparius,  or 
common  broom  plant.  (See  Scoparius,)  It  is  coloriessv  of  a  pene- 
trating odor  and  extremely  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and 
in  chloroform.  Sparteine  sulphate  {Sparteine  Sulphas,  U.  S.  )  occurs 
in  colorless  prismatic  crystals  or  granular  powder,  freely  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  having  a  neutral  reaction  and  a  bitter,  slightly  saline  taste,* 

♦  The  hydrochlorate  of  axyspartrinr^  an  oxidation  product  from  sparteine,  is  freely 
Eoluble  in  water,  and  has  been  used  with  asserted  good  results  hypodemiically  by  Von 
Oefele,  in  dose  of  sU-tentlis  of  a  grain,  as  an  active  cardiac  stimulant.  See  K.  Hurthle 
{Arch./.  Exper.  P^th.  u.  Pharm,^  18^). 
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Physiological  Action, — The  ordinary  therapeutic  dose  of  sparteine 
produces  no  very  definite  symptoms,  but  Legris  found  that  in  doses  of 
thirty  centigrammes  or  over  the  alkaloid  caused  vertigo,  headache,  palpi* 
tationSt  and  formications  in  the  extremities  ;  whilst  Garand  noted  that 
forty  centigrammes  produced  decided  cardiac  pain,  with  paraplegic 
paresis,  these  symptoms  appearing  about  twenty  minutes  after  the  injec- 
tion of  the  alkaloid^  and  reaching  their  maximum  in  from  four  to  five  hours. 

In  the  lower  animals  sparteine  in  large  doses  causes  marked  nervous  dis- 
turbances. (See  Husemann,*  Mitchell,  Schroff,  De  Rymon,  GrifTe,  and  others,) 
There  appear  to  be  two  stages  of  the  poisoning.  The  first  of  these  is  characterized 
by  trembling,  incoordination  of  movements,  increase  of  reflexes,  clonic  and  tonic 
convulsions,  embarrassment  of  respiration,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  heart ;  the  second,  by  enfeeblement  of  all  the  funcdons,  the  respiration 
becoming  more  and  more  depressed,  and  death  preceded  by  convulsions  occurring 
from  respiratory  paralysis,  Fick  found  that  by  artificial  respiration  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  a  very  considerable  period. 

Nervous  System, — ^The  conclusions  reached  by  experimental  physi- 
ologists in  regard  to  the  action  of  sparteine  upon  the  nervous  system  are 
so  contradictory  as  to  imply  that  diiicrent  alkaloids  have  been  used  under 
one  name. 

According  to  Fick'  and  Mitchell,  sparteine  has  a  distinct  influence  upon  tlie 
cerebrum  ;  and  Fick,  Gluzinski,'  and  other  observers  have  found  that  the  loss  of 
reflex  activity  and  the  fatal  arrest  of  respiration  are  due  to  centric  paralysis  ;  whilst 
De  Rymon,*  GrifTe,*  and  Glujzlnski  are  in  accord  in  affirming  that  neither  the  motor 
nor  sensory  ner\'es  are  aflfected.  In  thts  they  are  confirmed  by  Cema,  who  even 
states  that  the  local  application  of  strong  solutions  has  no  sensible  effect  upon  the 
nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  Fick  and  Mitchell  state  tliat  the  motor  nerves  are 
attacked,  and  A.  R.  Cushny  and  S.  A.  Matthews*  find  that  sparteine  is  closely 
related  in  its  physiological  action  to  conium,  its  chief  influence  being  upon  the 
peripheral  motor  nerve-endings  in  the  muscle,  whereby  it  causes  a  paralytic 
asphyxia,  Guinird  and  Geley  ^  state  that  sparteine  locally  applied  paralyzes  the 
sensory  nerves  in  the  eye,  and  may  even  be  substituted  for  cocaine  in  operations 
upon  the  eye. 


The  conclusion  reached  by  Muto  and  Ishizaka  "  that  the  fatal  failure 
of  respiration  of  sparteine- poisoning  is  due  to  the  depressing  action  of  the 
drug  upon  the  peripheral  phrenic  nerve  as  well  as  to  an  action  upon  the 
respiratory  centres,  is  in  accord  with  the  present  probabilities^  namely, 
that  the  alkaloid  has  Ixjth  a  centric  and  a  peripheral  paralyzing  action. 

Ciradalwn. — Although  the  subject  of  the  action  of  sparteine  upon  the 
circulation  has  been  investigated  by  Laborde,*  Grifie,  Garand,*  Masius,'* 
Giuiinski,"  Cerna,"  A.  R.  Cushny  and  S.  A,  Matthews,  the  results 
reached  have  been  so  discordant  as  to  make  their  reconcilation  at  present 
impossible.  The  chief  facts,  that  seem  to  us  to  be  flexed,  are  that  a 
sufficient  dose  of  the  alkaloid  produces  a  pronounced  fall  of  the  arterial 
pressure,  which  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  dui^  upon 
the  heart.     The  more  important  question ^   whether   the  small   dose   of 
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sparteine  is  or  is  not  a  cardiac  stimulant,  cannot  at  this  time  be  finally 
answered. 

The  affect  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the  pulse-rate  in  its  fullest  serial  development 
appears  to  be  a  primary  slowing,  followed  by  an  acceleration,  which  in  turn  givts 
way  to  a  pronounced  decrease  below  the  normal.  The  size  of  the  dose  is  a  very 
potent  factor  in  determining  the  action  on  the  pulse-rate  ;  thus^  if  a  very  large  dose 
is  given  the  pulse  at  once  becomes  slow  and  remains  slow.  Again,  the  slowing 
before  acceleration  of  the  pulse  has  not  been  noted  by  various  observers,  and  prob- 
ably occurs  only  after  very  small  doses,  and  in  some  cases,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Gluzinski,  it  is  due  to  a  primary  excitement  of  the  vagi  ner^»e.  Fick. 
Griff e,  Garand*  Masius,  Gtuzinski,  and  Ciishny  and  Matthews  are  in  accord  in 
stating  that  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  due  to  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves^  with  its  consequent  withdrawal  of  inhibition,  whilst  it  seems  to 
be  proved  that  Ihe  final  slowing  of  the  pulse  is  the  outcome  of  a  direct  impulse  of 
the  sparteine  upon  the  heart  itself.  Neither  muscarine  (Fick)  nor  atropine  (Cushny 
and  Matthews)  prevents  the  action  of  sparteine  upon  the  heart. 

Garand,  Gluzinski,  Paw  low,  and  Cerna  all  affirm  as  the  result  of  their  own 
experiments  that  there  is  a  distinct  primary  stage  of  increased  arterial  pressure ; 
and  in  the  experiments  of  Cushny  and  Matthews  such  rise  of  pressure  immediately 
followed  the  injection  of  five  milligrammes  of  the  alkaloid  into  the  veins  of  rabbits 
and  cats,  whether  they  had  or  had  not  been  paralyzed  with  curare  or  other  drugs. 
According  to  Pawlow,  this  rise  of  blood^presstire  is  due  chiefly  to  stimulation  of  the 
vaso-motor  centres  ;  \s'hilst  Cema  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  caused  partly  by 
an  increased  activity  of  the  heart  and  partly  by  centric  vaso-motor  stimulation. 
Cema  compares  the  action  of  sparteine  to  that  of  digitalis,  Cushny  and  Matthews 
conclude  diat  sparteine  is  entirely  apart  from  digitalis  in  that  it  does  not  prolong 
systole^  but  slows  the  pulse  simply  by  increasing  diastole ;  and  in  that  it  favors 
excessive  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  in  any  dose  is  a  sedative  rather  than  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  viscus.  They  find  that  in  the  mammal  the  rise  of  blood -pressure  is  very 
brief  and  does  not  occur  when  the  dnjg  is  given  by  the  stomach.  They  conclude 
that  the  rise  b  not  due  to  any  specific  influence  of  the  sparteine,  but  is  called  forth 
by  local  irritation. 

Muscles. — ^When  applied  locally  to  the  muscles,  sparteine  has  some 
influence  in  diminishing  their  excitability  and  prolonging  the  duration  of 
the  latent  period  (De  Rymon,  Griffej  and  Gluzinski),  But  it  does  not 
destroy  the  functional  activity  of  the  muscles^  even  when  brought  in 
direct  contact  with  them  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  its  muscular 
influence  is  too  feeble  to  be  manifested  in  general  poisoning. 

ICidn^js, — It  is  still  doubtful  whether  sparteine  does  or  does  not  fully 
represent  the  diuretic  influence  of  scoparius.  Griffe  affirms  that  in  his  ex- 
periments upon  rabbits  it  produced  absolute  decrease  in  the  excretion  of 
urine,  and  although  some  clinicians  assert  that  it  acts  in  a  man  as  a  db- 
tinct  diuretic,  others  affirm  that  any  increased  diuresis  is  secondary  to  the 
regulation  of  the  circulation, 

BUMMABY*— The  exact  action  of  Bpartelne  upon  the  nervous  eye^ 
tern  18  not  at  present  known.  Acoordingr  to  some  obe^rverSf  it  dis- 
tinctly depreseea  both  the  cerebrum  and  the  Bpinal  cord,  causing^  death 
by  centric  paralysis  of  reBpiratioti ;  whilst,  according  to  other  exj>©rl' 
mentera,  it  ie  a  motor-nerve  paralyzant  and  arrests  respiration  peripb* 
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eraUy.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  acts  both  centrically  and  Deriph- 
erally.  Upon  the  muBcles  its  action  ts  bo  feeble  as  to  be  in  no  way 
manifested  after  the  ingeetioti  of  polsonoiia  do&ee.  The  small  dose  may 
flret  slow  the  pulse  by  stimulating'  the  pneumogastrlc  nerve,  but  after 
a  aufflclent  dose  the  pulse-rate  is  sooner  or  later  increased  by  pneumo- 
gastric  paralysis^  to  be  later  diminished  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
drug'  upon  the  heart  itself.  Sparteine  producee  a  very  larg'e  pulee- 
wave,  with  a  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  after  the  email  dose;  this 
rise  being,  according'  to  moat  estperinientersi  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  vaso-mo'tor  centres,  but  acoordingr  to  some  it  is  a 
merely  temporary  phenomenon^  the  result  of  peripheral  irritation  j 
ftirther,  the  action  of  the  alkaloid  upon  the  heart  is  Ukened  by  expert' 
menters  to  that  of  digitalis,  but  it  is  certainly  different  In  that  th©  very 
large  dose  positively  depresses  the  heart;  moreover ,  according  to  cer- 
tain investigators,  the  action  even  of  the  small  doae  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  digitalis,  in  that  the  diastole  alone  is  prolonged,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  enlargement  rather  than  to  con  traction  of  the  heart. 
It  is  not  at  present  positively  ascertained  that  the  alkaloid  is  a  cardiac 
stimulant,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  flrst  stimulates  and  then  depreseee 
the  viscua. 
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Therapeutics. ^ — The  use  of  sparteine  in  diseases  of  the  heart  has 
been  studied  by  a  number  of  clinicians,  notably  S^e,  Garand,  Roland," 
Volt/*  ],  M.  Clarke,'*  Kurloff,'*and  Pawinski,"  who  are  all  in  accord 
in  affirming  it  to  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  affections,  in 
which  it  slows  the  pulse  and  renders  it  more  regular,  increases  diuresis, 
and  is  superior  to  most  other  cardiac  remedies  in  its  power  of  controlling 
general  nervous  excitement,  Pawinski  states  that  in  pure  nertmis  paipt- 
tation  it  exceeds  digitalis  iu  power  and  certainty  in  action,  and  that  it  is 
a  valuable  sedative  in  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  allied  conditions.  Both 
Pawinski  and  S^e  assert  that  it  has  a  remarkable  power  of  regulating  the 
hearths  action  j  the  latter  observer,  indeed,  affirms  that  no  known  remedy 
equals  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  irregular  pulse  regular.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pawinski  warns  against  its  use  in  cases  in  which  the  heart- 
muscle  is  believed  to  have  undergone  degeneration.  Its  action  is  a  rapid 
one,  the  symptoms  produced  by  it,  according  to  Clarke,  S^e,  and  others^ 
developing  in  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  after  its  ingestion,  and  continuing 
for  five  or  six  hours.  According  to  Clarke,  these  symptoms  consist  pri- 
marily of  a  marked  retardation  of  the  pulse,  with  increase  of  the  force 
and  of  the  arterial  tension,  the  skin  at  the  same  time  becoming  red  and 
moist,  while  the  respiration,  which  is  at  fii^t  quickened,  soon  becomes 
slower  and  fuller  than  normaL  In  overdoses  it  is  said  to  cause  very  high 
tension  of  the  pulse,  with  sharp  cutting  or  throbbing  pains  in  the  cardiac 
region,  and  sometimes  nausea.  It  has  been  employed  with  asserted  ex- 
cellent results  in  all  forms  of  valvular  disease^  in  asthma^  and  especially 
m  funciiorml  cardiae  derangements.  The  very  important  statement  made 
by  Clarke,  that  it  will  control  the  pulse-rate  and  general  symptoms  in 
Graves' s  disease,  receives  some  confirmation  in  the  work  of  Pawinski  and 
in  our  own^ experience.     Some  clinicians,  notably  Hans  Leo,"  and  Hiefo 
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Stoessel,"  have  found  sparteine,  however,  a  very  uncertain  remedy.  We 
do  not  believe  that  for  general  purposes  k  nearly  equals  digitalis  :  in  our 
own  trials  with  it  in  organic  cardiac  cases  the  results  have  been  very  un- 
satisfactory. It  may  be  useful  as  a  succedaneum  to  digitalis,  and  even 
as  a  substitute  in  neurotic  cases.  Pawinski  gives  0,0 16  to  0,04  gramme 
three  times  a  day,  increasing  gradually  to  o.  6  gramme  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  statements  of  Guin^rd  and  Geley»  that  sparteine  may  be 
used  successfully  externally  like  gviaiacol  for  an  antipyretic^  are  strongly 
contradicted  by  Lannois.**  The  sulphate  (SparteiK/e  Sulphas,  U*  S.) 
may  be  used  in  pill  or  solution  in  commencing  dose  from  one-quarter  to 
one -half  a  grain  ^  cautiously  increased  to  two  grains  if  require,  and  re- 
peated every  six  to  eight  Iiours. 


A.DONIDIN. 

Adonis  vemalisi  a  plant  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  contains  a  glu. 
coside  to  which  Cervello  has  given  the  name  of  admiidin.  According  to 
Cervello,'  adonidin  causes  in  the  frog  first  increase  in  the  force  of  the  sys- 
tolic contractions^  then  irregularity  of  rhythm  with  long  diastolic  pauses, 
and  finally  arrest  in  violent  systole,  the  most  characteristic  phenomenon 
being  the  peristaltic  movements  which  precede  the  cardiac  arrest.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  A.  Hare,*  adonidin  first  increases  and  then  slows  the  rate 
of  the  beat  in  the  cut-out  frog's  heart,  while  its  injection  into  the  irog  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  slowing  of  the  cardiac  movements^  with  long  dia- 
stolic pauses,  succeeded  by  great  increase  of  the  pulse- rate,  which  in  turn 
gives  way  to  slow  movement,  ending  in  arrest.  The  hearty  either  within 
or  without  the  body,  stops  in  diastole.  Although  Cervello  and  also 
Guirlet'  state  that  the  heart  is  arrested  in  systole.  Hare  affirms  that, 
whether  the  heart  be  isolated  or  in  si'iu,  the  arrest  is  diastolic.  The  con- 
tradiction is  not  easily  explained,  unless  it  be  through  the  observation 
oi  Guirlet,  that  in  the  rabbit  he  has  seen  the  left  ventricle  in  permanent 
systolic  contraction,  with  the  other  cavities  dilated  and  full  of  blood. 
The  slowing  of  the  pulse  noted  by  Hare  was  found  by  him  to  be  due 
to  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastrics,  as  it  was  prevented  by  their  section* 
That  the  diastolic  arrest  was  not  merely  an  occasional  phenomenon  the 
result  of  excessive  inhibition,  as  is  sometimes  seen  from  digitalis,  was  proved 
by  its  occurring  alter  section  of  the  vagi,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  gal- 
vanization of  these  nerves  in  the  later  stages  of  the  poisoning  jailed  to 
inhibit  the  heart,  the  nerves  appearing  to  be  paralysed. 

In  Hare's  experiments  adonidin  increased  very  distinctly  the  arterial 
pressure  in  the  dog,  while  decreasing  the  pulse- rate.  After  large  doses 
the  first  rise  is  followed  by  a  marked  fall  of  arterial  pressure,  with  irregu- 
larity of  the  heart's  action,  and  finally  diastolic  arrest  The  experiments 
of  Cervello  and  of  Bubnow*  are  in  accord  with  those  of  Hare  in  showing 
that  the  drug  produces  firet  rise  and  then  fall  of  pressure.  Hare  found 
that  in  animals  whose  spinal  cord  had  been  previously  cut,  a  rise  of 
pressure  followed  the  exhibition  of  adonidin,  but  was  not  so  great  as  in 
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the  normal  dog,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  drug  acts  as  a  stiimilant 
not  only  on  the  heart  but  also  on  the  vaso- motor  systenn.  The  first  slow- 
ing of  the  pulse,  according  to  Hare,  is  the  result  of  stimulation  of  the 
inhibitory  nerves,  since  it  was  prevented  by  their  previous  section,  while 
the  final  fall  of  pressure  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  vaso- motor  palsy, 
since  neither  galvanization  of  the  sciatic  nerve  nor  asphyxia  had  any 
effect  at  a  time  when  the  heart  had  still  considerable  power. 

Therapeutics.— In  1879  Adonis  vernalis  was  introduced  to  the 
medical  world  as  a  cardiac  stimulant  by  Bubnow,  a  pupil  of  Botkin. 
Since  then  it  has  been  tested  by  a  number  of  physicians,  with  fairly  con- 
cordant results.  The  general  testimony  is  that  its  action  in  disease  re- 
sembles that  of  digitalis,  and  that  it  is  useful  in  the  same  class  of  cases. 
It  is  much  more  prompt  than  is  digitalis,  and  Durand  affirms  that  it  has 
no  cumulative  tendency.  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  its  diuretic  action,  and  whatever  of  such  influence  it  has  must 
be  attributed  to  its  action  upon  the  circulation  in  the  kidneys  rather  than 
to  any  marked  direct  power  over  the  secreting  structure,  Durand  asserts 
that  it  never  produces  disturbances  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  Lublin  ski 
and  Huchard  have  both  seen  it  produce  so  much  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  as 
to  require  its  withdrawal.  In  a  case  reported  by  Durand  in  which  by 
mistake  three  grains  of  adonidin  were  given  every  half- hour,  violent 
vomiting  and  diarrhcea  were  the  most  troublesome  symptoms.  Bubnow 
employed  the  infusion  made  from  the  whole  herb  four  to  eight  parts  in 
one  hundred  and  eighty  parts  of  water,  and  of  this  he  administered  a 
tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  Durand  gives  the  dose  of  adonidin  as 
0,02  centigramme  (one-third  of  a  grain)  every  three  or  four  hours. 
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FAMILY  II.— CARDIAC    DEPRESSANTS. 


There  are  certain  drugs  which  are  used  by  practitioners  to  decrease 
the  activity  of  the  circulation,  aud  it  b  these  which  are  here  considered 
under  the  heading  of  Cardiac  Depressants,  Many,  in  fact  all  of  thenij 
possess  other  powers  besides  those  which  cause  them  to  be  considered 
under  this  caption^  and  none  of  them  are  in  very  close  accord  in  these 
qualities.  There  is,  however,  a  general  resemblance  In  the  action  of  such 
as  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  that  they  are  all  depressants 
to  the  motor  nervous  system  and  yet  all  produce  convulsions.  H.  C. 
Wood  *  has  made  an  especial  experimental  study  of  these  convulsions, 
and  has  found  that  they  are  cerebral  and  not  spinal,  because  they  do 
not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body  separated  by  section  of  the  cord  from 
cerebral  influence.  Further,  they  are  probably  due  to  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  for  the  following  reasons,  the  truth 
of  each  of  which  has  been  experimentally  determined  :  first,  lessening  of 
the  circulation  at  the  base  of  the  brain  will  cause  convulsions  ;  secondly, 
the  convulsions  produced  by  the  cardiac  depressants  do  not  occur  until 
the  arterial  pressure  is  reduced  about  one-half ;  thirdly,  if  the  disturbance 
of  the  cerebral  circulation  be  artificially  increased  by  tying  the  carotids 
previous  to  poisoning,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  convulsions  come  on 
sooner  and  are  more  violent  ;  fourthly,  in  some  animals  the  convulsions 
caused  by  arresting  circulation  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  feeble  and  ill- 
defined,  while  in  others  they  are  violent,  and  in  species  of  the  first  order 
cardiac  depressants  produce  but  slight  convulsions,  while  in  species  of  the 
second  order  they  cause  violent  convulsions. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  a  cardiac  depressant  may  be  said  to  be 
increased  arterial  excitement,  sthenic  fevers,  and  severe  local  inflamma- 
tions. In  order  that  a  rational  selection  of  the  various  drugs  may  be 
made  for  any  individual  case,  it  is  necessary  to  study  how,  in  these 
various  conditions,  relief  is  afforded  by  an  arterial  sedative.  When 
there  is  arterial  excitement  from  irritation  or  excitement  of  the  heart, 
the  mode  of  relief  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.  It  is  plain  that 
in  such  a  case  a  drug  should  be  selected  which  simply  depresses  the 
heart's  action  and  does  nothing  more.  When  there  is  severe  inflam* 
mation,  such  as  pneumonia,  with  high  arterial  tension,  the  effect  desired 
is  a  lessening  of  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  A  simple  cardiac  de- 
pressant may  do  this  by  lowering  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but  a  car- 
diac vaso-motor  depressant  is  far  more  powerful.  The  blood-vessels  of 
the  inflamed  part  are  already  dilated,  and  consequently  attract  blood,  as 
it  were,   to  the  part     If  the  remedy  dilates  all  the  blood-vessels,  tliis 
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local  attraction  ceases,  and  blood  is  diverted  from  the  inflamed  tissue. 
It  would  appear  from  the  experiments  of  Ludwig,  Schiff,  and  others* 
that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body,  after  complete  dilatation,  are  able  to 
hold  twice  their  normal  amount  of  blood,  and  Golz  (quoted  by  Fother- 
giU*)  found  that  the  intestinal  vessels  by  themselves  were  able  to  contain 
all  the  blood  of  the  body.  These  facts  show  how  by  means  of  an  arterial 
sedative,  which  paralyzes  the  vaso-motor  centres,  *'we  can  bleed  a  man 
into  his  own  blood-vessels, "  or,  in  other  words,  get  much  of  the  effect  of 
a  venesection  by  drawing  blood  from  the  diseased  part, 

ANTIMONY. 
ANTIMONII    OXIDUM— ANTIMONY   OXIDE. 

A  grayish-white  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  waten  Its  solution  in 
the  stomach  is  dependent  upon  the  acid  there  present,  and  it  should  not 
be  used  internally, — although  it  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of 
tartar  emetic — and  is  no  longer  recognized  by  the  U.  S,  Pharmacopoeia. 
Antimonii  Sulphidum,  Antimonii  Sulphidum  PuRiPiCATUM,  and 
Antimonium  Sulphuratum.  are  still  more  uncertain  preparations  which 
were  very  properly  dropped  at  the  8  th  revision  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

ANTIMONII  ET  POTASSII  TARTRAS— ANTIMONY  AND  POTASSIUM 

TARTRATE,     U,  S, 

Tartar  Emetic  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  the  result 
of  the  pulveri^don  of  transparent,  colorless,  slightly  efflorescent  crystals, 
which  are  most  commonly  rhombic  octahedrons.  Its  taste  is  at  first 
very  slight,  but  after  a  time  styptic  and  acrid.  In  some  persons  it  blis- 
ters the  tongue  and  lips  after  a  few  moments  of  contact.  Tartar  emetic 
is  insoluble  in  absolute  but  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  soluble  in  from  two 
to  three  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  seventeen  parts  of  water  at  59**  F. 
It  is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and  with  acids,  including  tannic  acid  and 
substances  containing  it. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Action. — Locally  applied,  tartar 
emetic  is  an  irritant,  acting  upon  some  very  delicate  and  susceptible 
skins  in  a  very  short  time.  In  most  instances,  however,  its  continuous 
application  for  several  days  is  necessary  to  produce  any  effect.  At  first 
there  is  simply  a  redness,  accompanied  by  some  burning  pain  and  the 
eruption  of  small  papules,  which  shortly  become  converted  into  vesicles 
and  then  into  pustules.  These  are  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  varying 
from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are 
very  painful.  Sometimes  these  pustules  give  rise  to  small  sloughs,  but 
generally,  if  the  application  be  withdrawn,  they  simply  give  origin  to 
superficial  ulcers,  which  readily  heal. 

Absorption  and  Elimination.  — Tartar  emetic  is  very  rapidly  absorbed 
in  the  gas tro- intestinal  tract,  and  elimination  commences  almost  at  once. 
The  minute  dose  probably  escapes  irom  the  system  altogetlier  through  the 
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kidneys  but  the  toxic  dose  is  certainly  thrown  off  with  the  secretions  from 
the  whole  length  of  the  gastro- intestinal  tract,  and  probably  also  escapes 
with  the  saliva.  Elimination  is,  however,  not  complete,  so  that  in  cases 
of  fatal  poisoning  antimony  may  be  found  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body, 

Masoin  *^  believe  that  the  fixation  of  the  antimony  in  the  tissue  begins  almQst  ^t 
once,  because  he  found  that  if  he  gave  to  the  rabbit  the  minimum  fatal  dose  oi  tar- 
tar emetic,  then  bled  and  practised  transfusion  tither  with  blotd  from  another 
rabbit  or  with  normal  salt  solution,  the  animal  died  as  quickly  as  did  the  animal 
left  to  the  action  of  the  poison  ;  although  when  five  or  six  times  the  mininium  fatal 
dose  was  given  bleeding  and  transfusion  greatly  protracted  life.  Moreover,  blood 
drawn  from  the  animaJ  poisoned  with  the  minimum  fatal  dose  was  only  slightly  toxic. 

Genera/  Action, — The  only  symptoms  which  are  induced  by  small 
therapeutic  doses  (one-twelfth  of  a  grain)  of  tartar  emetic  when  exhibited 
for  a  short  time  are  a  scarcely  perceptible  diminution  of  the  force  of  the 
pulse  and  an  increase  of  the  perspiration.  By  somewhat  larger  amounts 
of  the  drug  nausea  is  induced,  accompanied  in  a  more  decided  degree 
by  the  phenomena  just  mentioned.  After  large  doses,  prolonged  nausea, 
violent  vomiting  and  retching,  with  marked  reduction  of  the  force  of  the 
pulse>  great  muscular  relaxation,  and  a  feeling  of  faintness,  occur.  At 
the  same  time  the  saliva  is  generally  increased  in  amount  and  the  skin  is 
bedewed  with  sweat. 

After  poisonous  doses  all  these  symptoms  are  intensified.  The  vomit- 
ing is  violent,  repeated,  continuously  re-excited  by  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, and  is  accompanied  by  burning  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  and 
by  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  matters  vomited  are  first  mucus, 
then  mucus  with  bile,  and  finally,  in  some  cases,  blood.  With  the  gas- 
tric disturbance  occurs  violent  and  frequent  serous  purging,  the  discharges 
resembling  those  of  cholera,  but  becoming  in  some  cases  towards  the  last 
bloody.  Cramps  may  occur  in  the  extremities,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  serous  purging,  have  caused  the  antimonial  poisoning  to  be  mistaken 
for  cholera.  The  exhaustion  is  extreme,  and  deepens  into  collapse,  with 
thready  or  imperceptible  pulse,  pinched,  livid  countenance,  suppressed 
voice,  profuse  cold  sweats,  lowered  temperature,  and  at  last  death  from 
asthenia,  generally  preceded  by  stupor  or  convulsions  1  indeed,  Taylor 
reports  cases  in  which  wild  delirium  was  present  some  hours  before  death. 
The  urine  *  in  mild  cases  is  increased  in  quantity,  as  it  is  also  in  the  be- 
ginning even  in  fatal  cases,  but  in  such  towards  the  dose  it  is  generally 
scanty  and  bloody,  and  even  suppressed.  Upon  the  lower  mammals 
tartar  emetic  acts  precisely  as  it  does  on  man. 


*  What  is  said  m  the  text  is,  we  think,  correct,  although  authorities  differ  on  this 
point.  Trousseau  (  Traiti  de  Thiraptuiique^  4th  ed,,  i.  619)  affirms  that  it  is  suppressed  \ 
Husemann,  that  it  ntvcr  is  suppressed  ( ToxicQlogte,  854) ;  Tardieu,  that  it  is  scanty. 
For  a  case  in  whicli  it  was  suppressed,  see  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  London, 
iS73>  309'  CT'  Gathgens  {Ceniralbl.f.  Med.  Wiss.,  1S70,  35M)  found,  in  some  iucomplele 
experiments,  an  increase  of  the  elimination  of  ure&  aft^r  repeated  non-tojctc  doses  of 
Aniimoay. 
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Circuiaiian. — In  man  and  in  all  mammals  any  dose  of  tartar  emetic] 
which  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  circulation  produces  a  steady  fall  of  the 
arterial  pressure,  with  a  pulse- rate  which  may  be  at  first  slowed  but  soon 
becomes  more  rapid  than  the  normal. 


In  the  lower  animal.-i  all  doses  of  antimony  suUident  to  cause  any  apparent 
«Sect  progressively  lower  the  arterial  pressure  ;  the  pulse  is  sometinies  at  first  tem- 
porariJy  accelerated*  but  usually  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  occurs  from  the  beginning  of 
the  poisoning.  During  this  period  of  slow  pulse  tlie  diastolic  pauses  are  extremely  ^ 
long  and  the  pulse- waves  greatly  augmented,  it  may  be  to  five  times  their  original 
size.  After  a  time  the  pulse  usually  becomes  very  rapid,  the  pulse-waves  veiy  small, 
the  arterial  pressure  almost  extinguished ^  and  in  a  few  minutes  diastohc  arrest 
occurs  (Ackermann,'  Ernst  Sentz').  In  the  poisoned  frog  the  cardiac  contrac- 
tions are  from  the  beginning  lessened  in  frequency  and  force,  then  become  more 
rapid  but  extremely  irregular,  with  the  auricles  pulsating  more  frequently  than  the 
ventricles  (Radziejewski,*  Ackermann,  NobiUng*)*  The  peripheral  vagi  are  para- 
lyzed so  that  the  diastolic  arrest  is  not  inhibitory  (Radaiejewski  J.  Antimony  para- 
lyzes the  isolated  frog's  heart,  destroying  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  ( Ackermann  J ; 
digitalis  b  slated  to  produce  immediate  restoration  of  function  (L  Soloweitschyk*), 

Antimony  is  certainly  a  direct  cardiac  depressant  and  paralyzant,  but 
the  assertion  of  Soloweitschyk  that  galvanization  of  the  vaso-motor  centre 
does  not  elevate  the  arterial  pressure  whilst  the  heart  is  still  active,  taken 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  arterial  pressure  falls  whilst  the  heart  is 
apparently  putting  forth  its  normal  force^  indicates  that  the  poison  abo 
depresses  either  centrically  or  peripherally  the  blood-vessel  system. 

NertfQtis  System. — ^The  occurrence  in  man  of  anesthesia  during  anti- 
monial  poisoning  has  been  overlooked,  but  has  been  a  marked  feature  in 
experimental  poisonings.  According  to  Radziejewski,  the  thermic  sense 
is  first  paralyzed  and  later  the  tactile  power,  Radziejewski  and  Soloweits- 
chyk have  found  that  the  depression  of  reflex  activity  occurs  after,  as 
before,  section  of  the  cord,  and  is  therefore  not  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
Setschenow  inhibitory  centre  ;  also  that  it  is  not  prevented  by  tying  an 
artery  and  cutting  of!  access  of  the  poison  to  the  nerve,  and  is  therefore 
not  peripheral  It  consequendy  must  be  spinal  ;  and,  as  both  observers 
noted  that  in  the  frog  and  the  rabbit  voluntary  movements  persist  after 
the  total  abolition  of  sensibility  and  reflex  activity,  antimony  must  be  a 
paralyzant  of  the  receptive  centres  or  serisory  tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
motor  cord  probably  shares  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  depressing  influence. 
The  motor  nerves  and  muscles  are  said  to  retain  their  functional  power. 

Tanperature, — The  influence  of  antimony  upon  the  temperature  ap- 
pears not  to  be  very  marked  when  the  drug  is  exhibited  in  ordinary 
therapeutic  doses,  Ackermann  affirms  that,  after  doses  severe  enough  to 
induce  violent  vomitingj  the  centric  temperature  is  not  lowered,  although 
that  of  the  extremities  may  fall  as  much  as  3.5°  C  After  poisonous 
doses  of  antimony  the  decrease  of  animal  heat  is  very  perceptible.* 

•  Ackerm&nn  found  that  a  fall  of  only  i  .6*'  C.  occurred  in  rabbits  killed  in  an  tioitr* 
but  in  those  that  lived  five  hours  the  depression  amounted  ici  6.6*  C. 
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Abdominal  Organs, — ^Tartar  emetic  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  whole 
alimentary  mucous  membrane.  The  serous  discharges  from  the  stomach 
and  from  the  bowels  may  l^e  to  a  certain  degree  due  to  the  local  irritant 
influence  of  the  poison,  but  probably  to  a  much  larger  degree  are  the 
outcome  of  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  drug  circulating  in  the  blood. 

Brinton  proved  that  when  tartar  emetic  was  injected  into  the  vein  of  an  animal 
it  was  verj'  f  reel  yandrapidlyelimi  nated  by  the  stomach .  B.  W .  R  i  cha  rdson  '  has  cor- 
roborated this,  and  has  also  found  that  a  similar  elimination  follows  tfle  inhalation 
of  antimonietted  hydrogen.  Rad^iejewski's  theorj'  that  the  emesis  is  due  solely  to  a 
local  action  of  the  poison  is  completely  disproved  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie 
(confirmed  by  Brinton'),  in  which  vomiting  was  produced  by  tairtar  emetic  after 
the  stomach  had  been  removed  and  a  pig's  bladder  substituted.  The  vomilmg^ 
caused  by  tartar  emetic  must  therefore  be,  at  least  in  part,  of  centric  origin,  but 
Mosso*  has  proved  that  the  local  action  of  the  drug  also  plays  an  important  rSU  in 
the  production  of  vomiting  \  finding  that  when  the  tartar  emetic  is  given  by  the  mouth, 
vomiting  is  caused  by  smaller  quantities  and  more  promptly  than  when  the  poison 
is  injected  into  the  veins. 

Respiratory  Organs. — The  respiration  in  poisoning  by  antimony  is 
very  irregular,  witii  all  sorts  of  variations  in  the  riiythni  of  the  act,  and 
is  probabJy  centrally  depressed. 

'  In  the  advanced  stages  the  pauses  are  often  very  long,  and  the  inspiration  and 
expiration  so  forced  and  prolonged  that  very  generally,  in  animals  at  least,  mar- 
ginal emphysema  and  subpleural  ecchymoses  are  found  after  death.  The  origin 
of  the  respiratory  trouble  is  probably  somewhat  complex,  the  chief  factor  being 
the  direct  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  respiratory  nerve -centres,  and  minor  causes 
the  intense  venous  congestion  due  to  the  failure  of  the  circulation  and  the  alteration 

,  of  the  blood  itself. 


I 


Upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  antimony  acts  directly  or 
itidi reedy,  even  in  moderate  doses,  as  is  shown  by  chnical  experience  and 
by  the  experiments  of  Mayerhofer." 

SUSOiABY,— Locally,  tartar  emetto  la  a  violent  irritant,  which  Is 
rapidly  absorbed  and  rapidly  eliminated  throu^rh  the  kidneys,  and  aldo, 
"When  the  dose  has  been  larger  through  the  mucouB  tnembranee  of  the 
^whole  g-astro-lntestinal  tract,  caueing  during  the  process  of  elimination 
violent  inflammation  and  it  may  be  destruction  of  the  eliminating  tis- 
sues^ It  is  a  poTB^orful  depreBsant  to  the  oirculatton,  acting  directly 
upon  the  heart^nausole  or  its  contaiDed  ganglia,  and  also  widening  out 
blood-paths  by  paralysing  the  vessels,  whether  oentrically  or  periphe- 
rally Is  not  known.  By  the  toxic  dose  the  peripheral  vagi  ar©  depressed 
and  finally  paralysed.  The  vomiting  produced  by  tartar  emetlo  ts  in 
part  due  to  the  local  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  stomach,  but  is  chiefly 
centric.  The  largest  therapeutic  dose  has  no  perceptible  direct  action 
upon  the  nervous  ©ystemj  but  the  toxic  dose  depresses  the  respiratory 
centres,  the  receptive  or  sensory  centres  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  finally 
the  motor  cord,— the  nerves  and  the  voluntary  muscles  retaining-  their 
functional  power.  Tartar  emetic  kills  by  producing  exhaustion  and  by 
paralyzing  the  respiratory  centres  and  also  the  heart 
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Therapeutics. — There  are  three  indications  to  meet  which  tartai 
emetic  is  constantly  employed.  The  first  of  these  it  hilfils  by  virtue  of  its 
powers  as  an  emetic.  The  discussion  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  chapter 
upon  Emetics. 

The  second  purpose  for  which  antimony  is  used  15  to  depress  arterial 
txcUetneiiL  It  is  chiefly  in  inflammation  that  tartar  emetic  is  used  as  an 
arterial  sedative.  In  combination  with  more  decided  diaphoretics  it  is 
constantly  employed  by  some  surgeons  in  gmwrrlima  and  in  various  sthenic 
inflammatory  aflections.  In  pneum&fiia  it  has  been  very  largely  used, 
forming  an  essential  portion  of  the  old  so-called  contra-stimulant  plan 
of  treating  that  disease*  According  to  the  method  of  Rasori,  four  or 
five  grains  a  day  were  at  first  given,  but  rapidly  increased  to  twenty-four 
or  even  thirty  grains  daily.  Although  by  the  aid  of  opiates  and  careful 
dilution  a  species  of  tolerance  was  often  obtained  for  these  heroic  doses, 
the  method  has  very  properly  been  abandoned  by  modern  therapeutists. 
Whenever  tartar  emetic  is  given  in  such  quantities  as  markedly  to  de- 
press the  circulation  by  the  vomiting  and  purging  wliich  it  causes,  it  pro- 
duces in  the  patient  exhaustion  as  well  as  depression.  Further,  by  the 
continuance  of  its  local  influence  upon  the  intestinal  tract  after  the  period 
of  depression,  it  interferes  with  the  digestion  of  food  and  consequently 
with  the  regaining  of  power.  On  the  contrary^  neither  aconite  nor  vera- 
trum  direc dy  exhausts^  though  they  powerfully  depress.  They  are, 
therefore,  always  preferable  to  tartar  emetic  when  in  a  pneumonia  or  other 
disease  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  temporary  pronounced  depression  of  the 
circulation.  In  fact,  tartar  emetic  should  never  be  employed  as  an  active 
depressant  of  the  circulation. 

Owing  to  its  action  upon  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
in  the  first  stages  of  brmichitis  tartar  emetic  is  a  valuable  remedy.  After 
free  secretion  has  been  established,  other  expectorants  are,  we  think,  of 
more  service.  It  should  be  used  only  in  sthenic  cases,  and  never,  unless 
in  the  most  minute  dose,  in  children  or  the  aged. 

As  a  counter -irriiajit,  tartar  emetic  is  used  only  when  It  is  desired  to 
produce  a  slow,  persistent,  and  at  the  same  time  very  decided  impres- 
sion. For  further  discussion  of  its  application  to  disease,  see  the  chapter 
on  Rubefacients, 

ToxicoLOGV. — The  symptoms  ordinarily  produced  by  poisonous 
doses  of  antimony  have  been  sufficiently  described-  There  is,  however, 
according  to  authors,  a  form  of  antimonial  poisoning  in  which  neither 
vomiting  nor  purging*  occurs,  the  symptoms  being  simply  intense  pros- 
tration, cold  clammy  sweat,  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  with  the 
respiration  at  first  increased,  then  diminished  in  frequency  and  embar- 
rassed ;  a  rapid  feeble  pulse,  after  a  time  becoming  s!ow,  intermittent, 
and  irregular ;    delirium,   unconsciousness,   tremblings,   and  donic  and 

"  ilusemann  siatefi  this.  Although  votiiUirig  is  absent  in  these  cases,  purging  b  gen- 
orally  present  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  report  of  a  case  in  which  it  was 
abaeut 
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tonic  convulsions  (Husemann").  Tardleu  states  that  in  some  cases  of 
tartar  emetic  poisoning  a  rash  exactly  resembling  that  produced  by  the 
external  application  of  the  drug  has  appeared  all  over  the  body  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day. 

The  symptoms  of  antimonial-poisoning  so  closely  resemble  those  of 
arsenical* poisoning  and  of  choleraic-diarrhoea ,  that  when  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct history,  certainty  of  diagnosis  can  only  be  reached  by  an  analysis  of 
the  excretions.  In  any  suspected  case  of  poisoning  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
practitioner  to  save  the  urine  lor  chemical  examination. 

The  lesions  of  gastro-enteritis  which  are  usually  found  after  death 
from  tartar  emetic  are  sometiraes  not  present.*  The  venous  system  is 
generally  very  much  engorged^  and  the  viscera  are  intensely  congested* 
Magendie  asserted  that  in  animals  poisoned  by  tartar  emetic  the  lungs  are 
always  full  of  portions  apparently  hepatized  ;  but  Ackermann,  in  twenty 
experimentSj  found  only  some  marginal  emphysema  and  subpleural  ecchy- 
moses,  with  J  in  one  or  two  cases,  spots  of  atelectasis  in  the  lungs.  The 
assertion  of  Magendie,  therefore,  is  too  sweeping  ;  but  it  is  true  that,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  of  antinionial  poisoning,  emphysema, 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  atelectasis,  or  other  structural  lesions  of  the  lungs 
exisL     The  blood  usually  coagulates  imperfectly, 

Salkowsky,^*  of  Moscow,  has  found  that  when  animals  are  fed  upon 
antimonic  acid  (one-half  to  one  gramme  daily)  or  other  preparations  of 
the  metal  for  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  days,  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
even  the  heart  undergo  fatty  degeneration  ;  also  that  there  is  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  total 
disappearance  of  it.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Grohe  and  Mosler^  who 
state  that  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  the  peasantry  give  to  the  geese^ 
when  producing  the  famous  fatty  livers,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  white 
antimony  oxide  every  day. 

The  minimum  fatal  dose  of  tartar  emetic  is  not  known.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  grain  in  a  child,  and  two  grains  in  an  adult,  have  proved 
fatal,  but  in  the  latter  case  extrinsic  circumstances  favored  the  result 
(Taylor,"  an  analysis  of  thirty-seven  fatal  cases);  two  hundred  grains 
have  been  recovered  from  ]  **  also  one  hundred  and  seventy  grains." 

The  treatment  of  antimonial  poisoning  consists  in  washing  out  the 
alimentary  canal  with  large  draughts  of  tannic  actd,—thc  best  known 
antidote,— in  the  free  administration  of  opium  by  the  mouth  or  rectum, 
or  hypodermically  if  it  cannot  be  retained,  the  hypodermic  injections  of 
strychnine  and  digitalis  if  the  circulation  fails,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  bodily  temperature  by  external  application  of  heat. 

Chronic  Poisoning.  —The  symptoms  following  the  criminal  repeated 
administration  of  small  toxic  doses  of  tartar  emetic  at  intervals  are  nausea, 
mucous  and  bilious  vomiting,  watery  purging,  often  followed  by  constipation, 
small  frequent  palse,  and  asthenia,  deepening  into  death  from  exhaustion. 


•  For  cases,  see  Archvt^es  (?/«.,  September,  1865* 
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Administration. —The  sudorific  dose  of  tartar  emetic  is  one-twelfth 
of  a  fijain  (0.0054  Gm, ),  the  emetic  dose  one-half  to  one  grain  (0,032- 
0.065  Gm.)»  repeated  every  twenty  mmutes  as  necessary.  Antinionial 
Wine  (ViNUM  Antimonii,  U,  S.},  about  two  grains  to  one  fluidounce  ; 
full  emetic  dose  half  a  fluidounce  (15  Cc. ),  An  ointment  (twenty  per 
cent. )  has  been  used  as  a  pustulating  counter-irritant.  A  small  quantity 
is  spread  upon  a  linen  rag:  and  laid  upon  the  skin^  or  a  little  of  it  may  be 
well  rubbed  in  twice  a  day.     The  effects  are  severe  and  persistent. 


VERATRUM.     U.S. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  recognized  under  the  name  of 
Veratrum  viride  the  rhizomes  and  roots  of  that  North  American  plant 
Very  unfortunately,  at  the  recent  Eighth  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopceia, 
Veratrum  viride  was  dropped  as  an  official  tide  and  Veratrum  defined  as 
the  rhizomes  oi  Veratrum  viride  and  Veratrum  album.  These  two 
plants,  one  a  native  of  North  America,  the  other  of  Europe,  are  so 
closely  allied  that  by  many  botanists  they  have  been  thought  to  be  iden- 
tical j  though  at  present  they  are  by  most  authorities  believed  to  be  dis- 
tinct The  rhiijomes  are  very  simillar  in  appearance  and  probably  con- 
tain the  same  alkaloids  and  resemble  one  another  very  closely  in  their 
physiological  action  (See  H.  C  Wood  and  H.  C  Wood  Jr.'),  but  simi- 
larity is  not  identity*  and  both  the  chemical  and  toxicological  evidence 
indicate  that  the  European  plant  is  much  stronger,  than  is  the  North 
American,  and  that  the  two  rhizomes  probably  differ  essentially  in  the 
proportionate  amounts  of  the  v^arious  alkaloids  contained  in  them.  A 
number  of  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  by  Veratrum  album  have  been 
recorded  ]  we  know  of  none  in  the  healthful  adult  from  Veratrum  viride. 
In  the  poisoning  with  Veratrum  album,  violent  abdominal  pain  and 
diarrhoea  are  usually  present ;  they  are  rare  in  poisoning  w*ith  Veratrum 
viride,  In  our  opinion,  the  medical  practitioner  wdio  wishes  to  produce 
a  profound  influence  with  Veratrum  viride  should  always  order  and  ste 
that  he  gets^  not  the  veratrum  of  the  U.  S.  P.  but  veratrum  viride. 

The  latter  researches  seem  to  show  that  there  are  in  Veratrum  viride 
sLx  alkaloids  instead  of  two,  as  was  at  one  time  believed.  (See  U,  S. 
Dispensatory. )  Of  these  alkaloids  the  most  important  are  rubijervine 
(the  veratroidine  of  Charles  Bullock,  and  of  the  text  of  this  book),  and 
jervine ;  w^hilst  pseudojerviTie^  cet^adim^  z'erairmet  and  verairalbine  are 
present  only  in  very  minute  quantities-  The  same  alkaloids  are  probably 
present  in  Veratrum  album,  but  we  repeat,  there  b  no  proof  that  they 
are  present  in  the  same  proportions  as  they  are  in  Veratrum  viride. 

Local  Action, — Veratrum  viride  is  not  actively  irritant,  although  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  the  vomiting  which  it  causes  is  partly  due  to 
some  local  influence  exerted  by  it  upon  the  stomach.  It  yields  its  active 
principle  very  rapidly  to  absorption  ;  its  effects  become  apparent  in  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  minutes  after  its  ingestion.     Concerning  its  elimination  we 
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have  no  practical  knowledge,  but  its  active  principle  probably  escapes 
through  the  urine. 

General  Action. — The  only  effect  perceptible  in  man  after  the  small 
physiological  dose  of  veratrum  viride  is  a  reduction  of  the  force  of  the 
pulse.  If  the  dose  has  been  a  little  larger  the  pulse  frequency  also 
falls  very  markedly,  it  may  be  to  40  or  even  30  per  minute.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  pulse  rises,  though  the  force  of  it  is  very  slight  The  final 
reduction  of  the  pulse* rate  is  accompanied  by  nausea,  and  at  last  by 
vomiting,  which  becomes  after  a  very  large  dose  exceedingly  severe.  By 
exercise  this  slow,  large »  soft  pulse  may  be  converted  into  a  rapid,  very 
feeble  and  small  pulse.  Under  any  circumstances  the  rapid  pulse  de- 
velops sooner  or  later  if  the  dose  has  been  sufficient,  and  is  accompanied 
by  intense  muscular  weakness  and  great  sweating.  Finally^  there  are  a 
running,  almost  imperceptible  pulse  \  a  cold,  clammy  skin  ;  intense 
nausea,  and  incessant  attempts  at  vomiting,  or  retching,  or  hiccough  ; 
absolute  muscular  prostration  ;  faintness  ;  vertigo  ;  loss  of  vision  ;  and 
semi- unconsciousness.  Various  observers  also  speak  of  an  excruciating, 
praecordial  pain  ;  but  this  we  have  not  seen.  The  intestines  are  usually 
not  disturbed,  but  severe  purging  has  been  noted. 

In  1870  H.  C,  Wood'  made  an  daborate  study  of  the  alkaloids  jer- 
vine  and  veratrotdine  (rubijervine)  supplied  to  him  by  Charles  Bullock, 
with  results  which  are  here  epitomized. 

Tn  the  ddg  and  rabbit  jervme  caused  sluggishness,  with  pro^>jesstve  muscular 
weakness  and  diminution  of  the  reflexes  ;  with,  after  a  time,  violent  general  tremors 
ending  in  convulsions  in  which,  aHhough  the  movements  were  violent,  there  was 
evident  loss  of  power.  The  pupils  were  not  affected  ;  there  was  no  purging  or 
vomiting,  though  always  profuse  ^Iivatton.  Locally,  jer\dnewas  not  irritants  Con- 
sciousness was  pr^ter%'ed  almost  to  the  last,  and  death  occurred  from  asphyxia. 
Physiological  studies  showed  that  the  convulsions  were  of  cerebral  origin,  but  were 
probably  due  to  disturbances  of  circulation  in  tlie  brain,  the  brain  not  being  other- 
wise affected ;  also  that  tiie  toss  of  muscular  power  was  due  to  spinal  depression, 
the  function  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  the  muscles  not  being  interfered  with. 

Upon  the  respiratory  centres  jervine  acted  as  a  direct  depressant,  but  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  circulation  was  not  at  all  subordinate  to  Its  action  upon  the  respira- 
tion, and  when  final  arrest  <A  respiration  occurred  the  circulator}'  forces  were 
almost  abolished.  The  circulatory  phenomena  were  primary  slowing  of  the  pulse, 
with  later  rapid  pulse,  and  a  progressive  falling  of  the  arterial  pressure  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  The  slowing  of  the  pulse  was  not  due  to  any  effect  on  the 
pneumoKastric  nerves,  but  lo  a  direct  influence  upon  the  heart-muscle  or  its  ganglia, 
which  is  depressed  by  any  dose  of  the  poison.  As,  however,  neither  asphyxia  nor 
galvanization  of  a  sensory  nerve  produces  rise  of  pressure  in  the  poisoned  animal f 
it  is  evident  that  jervine  depresses  the  vaso-motor  centres. 

The  physiological  action  ol  jervine  may  be  summed  up  as  that  of  a 
powerful  depressant  of  the  heart  and  of  the  vaso-motor  centres,  which 
acts  also  upon  the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord  and  upon  the  respiratory 
centre  J  but  has  little  other  influence  upon  the  organism. 
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Veralroidine  was  found  to  be  more  irritant  than  jervme,  producing^  usually 
vomiting  and  sometimes  purging,  but  not  causing  such  severe  convTjlsions  as  did 
jervine,  dealh  taking  place  from  central  asphyxia.  In  its  relations  with  Ihe  cere- 
brum, the  spinal  cord,  the  peripheral  nenes,  and  the  muscles  veratroidine  prac* 
tically  acted  like  j engine.  The  circulatory  action  of  veratroidine  was  entirely 
subordinate  to  its  influence  on  the  respiration,  so  that  when  given  in  toxic  dose 
hypodermically  it  caused  an  enormous  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,  due  to  the 
rapidly  induced  centric  asphyxia^  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  occur 
when  artificial  respiration  was  maintained.  After  section  of  the  par  vagum,  vera- 
troidine  was  powerless  to  reduce  the  pulse-rate,  and  division  of  the  par  vagum  in  the 
poisoned  animal  was  followed  by  an  enormous  riiie  in  the  pulse-rate.  Further,  it 
was  found  possible  to  cause  by  ihe  intravenous  administration  o!  a  certain  dose  of 
veratroidine,  artificial  respiration  being  maintained,  a  diastolic  arrest  of  Uie  heart'^ 
action,  which  was  at  once  relieved  by  division  of  the  par  vagum  or  by  a  second 
injection  of  the  poison  ;  so  that  an  animal  apparently  dead  could  be  restored  to 
life  by  vagal  section  or  by  giving  more  of  the  poison*  As  it  was  proved  that  the 
large  dose  of  veratroidine  paralyzes  the  peripheral  vagi,  it  is  evident  that  the  dia- 
stolic arrest  just  spoken  of  was  due  to  excessive  cardiac  inhibition,  and  that  its  re- 
moval by  section  with  the  knife,  or  with  the  drug,  allowed  the  heart  to  go  on. 

During  the  period  of  low  pressure,  galvanization  of  the  sensitive  nerve,,  or  as- 
phyxia, produced  an  Immediate  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure,  concla^lve  proof  that 
the  vaso- motor  centres  were  not  affected. 

These  effects  upon  the  circulation  were  obtained  only  when  artifidal  respira- 
tion was  maintained,  the  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  respiratory  centre  being  so 
intense  that  when  the  animal  is  left  to  itself  death  occurs  before  any  very  direct 
influence  has  been  exerted  upon  the  circulation. 

Veratroidine  is>  therefore,  a  powerful  respiratory  poison,  lessening  at 
first  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  beat  by  stimulating  the  pneumogastdcs, 
but  soon  losing  all  power  over  the  heart,  owing  to  the  powerful  influences 
of  the  asphyxia  produced  by  it. 

The  action  of  veratrum  viride  is  the  result  of  the  combined  influence 
of  Its  alkaloids,  and  as  the  relative  proportions  of  these  alkaloids  differ  in 
different  rhizomes,  so  in  the  finer  details  of  its  physiological  action  one 
specimen  of  veratrum  viride  differs  from  another.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  its  influence  is  uniform,  and  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

SUMMARY.— Veratrum  vtrlde  has  no  distdnot  local  action,  yields 
readUy  its  active  principles  to  abeorptloti  and  probably  to  elimina- 
tion, though  conceminflf  its  fate  in  the  eye  tern  we  have  no  definite 
information.  The  ft-ee  sweating  which  accompanies  its  marked  action 
m&y  bs  simply  the  result  of  a  profound  arterial  depression,  there  being- 
no  proof  that  the  drug  exerta  a  specific  influence  upon  the  grlands  of  the 
sldn.  Similarly  the  excesBive  eecretion  of  bile  which  it  Bomethnae  in- 
duces  may  be  a  secondary  result  due  to  the  severe  vomiting. 

By  the  depressing  action  of  jervine  upon  the  heart-mnscle  and  upon 
the  vaso-motor  centres,  veratrum  viride  lowers  the  arterial  preeeure.tn 
the  beginning  slowing  the  pulse  by  a  direct  influence  of  jervine  upon  the 
heort-isusclOp  and  by  the  stimulatiiig  influence  of  veratroidine  upon  the 
pneumogastrio  nerve^  but  later  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  by 
paralyzing  the  pneunaogaatrio  nerve  (veratroidine),  and  probably  also 
by  some  action  upon  the  heart-muscle  (Jervine).    Ohiefly,  if  not  solely^ 
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through  a  oentrio  influenoe,  It  catiaee  violent  vomiting,  and  in  rare  cases, 
wtien  there  !»  in  it  an  exoeea  of  the  veratroldine,  purging.  On  the  motor 
Bid©  of  the  spinal  cord  it  acta  as  a  pOTTerfUl  depressant,  but  is  without 
influence  upon  the  cerebrum,  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  musclee.  Prob- 
ably, on  account  of  the  vaso-motor  paralysis  which  it  produces  favoring 
an  increase  of  heat^dissipation,  it  decidedly  lowers  animal  temperature, 
a  fkll  of  as  much  a^  four  or  even  more  degrees  aome times  occurring  in 
the  poiBoned  lower  animals  before  death. 


Therapeutics. — With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  physiological 
action  of  ve  rat  rum  viride,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  only  two  rational 
indications  for  its  use, — ^namely,  to  reduce  spifial  action  and  to  reduce 
arterial  adian.  Owing  to  the  very  great  effect  veratrum  viride  has  upon 
the  circulation,  and  to  the  numerous  drugs  which  are  purer  spinal  depress- 
ants, it  IS  rarely  called  on  to  meet  the  first  indication,  and  in  practice 
should  simply  be  used  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation. 

Veratrum  viride  has  been  recommended  in  mania  a  potu  ;  and  in  cases 
of  irritation  of  the  brain  from  drink,  with  strong  bounding  pulse,  it  may 
be  of  great  service  ;  but  in  the  true  delirium  tremems^  with  universal  ady- 
namia, it  is  a  thoroughly  improper  remedy,  capable  of  deepening  the  pros- 
tration into  fatal  exhaustion  ;  Indeed,  we  have  known  of  death  occurring 
in  this  disease  from  its  use. 

When  true  sthenic  arterial  excitement  is  to  be  combated  in  any  dis- 
ease, except  it  be  gastritis^  veratrum  viride  may  be  employed  as  a  prompt, 
thoroughly  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  very  safe  remedy, — very  sale, 
since  it  is  almost  incapable  of  producing  death  in  the  robust  adult,  unless 
used  with  great  recklessness  and  in  repeated  doses.  In  the  early  stages 
of  sthenic  pneunwnia  it  offers,  we  believe,  the  best  known  method  of 
reducing  tlfe  pulse-rate  and  the  temperature^  and  of  lessening  the  con- 
gestion.* It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  other  individual  diseases  in 
which  veratrum  viride  may  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  present  indica- 
tion. \n  periicnitis  its  tendency  to  cause  vomiting  is  very  much  against 
its  use,  and,  unless  this  action  can  be  controlled,  should  interdict  its  em- 
ployment. 

In  chronic  cardiac  diseases  it  may  be  used  in  precisely  those  cases  in 
which  digitalis  is  contra-indicated,— r>,,  where  there  is  excessive  hyper- 
trophy ;  but,  on  account  oi  its  le^  persistent  influence  and  greater  ten- 
dency to  disturb  digestion,  it  is  usually  less  advantageous  than  is  aconite. 

The  contra-indications  to  the  use  of  veratrum  viride  are  cardiac  weak- 
ness and  the  existence  of  general  adynamia.  As  an  emetic^  veratrum 
viride  should  never  be  employed. 

Toxicology, — Although  veratrum  viride  is  a  remedy  of  great  power, 
capable  of  producing  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  yet  it  is  the  safest  of 
the  cardiac  depressants.  Overdoses  of  it  provoke  vomiting  so  soon  and 
so  certainly  that  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  a  robust  adult  could 

*  Compare  Oulmcmt  {Builetin  de  Thir&peuliquc^  Ixiiv.  146)  and  Zuberand  H,  HirtK 
(/frtrf  ,  iJtirt.  468), 
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be  killed  by  a  single  dose  of  any  of  its  official  preparations,  especially  if 
prompt  and  judicious  treatment  were  afforded* 

We  have  se%'eral  times  known  a  teaspootiful  of  its  fluid  exlract  to  be  taken,  and 
Percy  cites  recoveries  after  the  ingestion  of  a  tumblerful  of  the  tincture  ;  after  thirt)' 
grains  of  the  resinoid  ;  after  two  doses — a  tumblerful  each — of  a  syrup  represent- 
ing a  pound  of  the  root  to  the  pint.  A  feeble  child,  eighteen  months  old,  was 
killed  by  thirty-five  drops  of  the  tincturCj*  and  a  doubtful  case  of  fatal  poisoning  in 
the  adult  is  mentioned.*  J.  D.  Blake*  reports  a  death  resulting  from  the  admin- 
istration of  between  three  and  four  drops  of  Norwood's  tincture  every  t\*'o  hours 
to  a  babe  eleven  months  old  ;  and  a  man  convalescing  from  typhoid  fever  was 
killed  by  a  drachm  of  the  fluid  extract,* 

In  cases  of  poisoning,  vomiting  should  be  encouraged  by  large 
draughts  of  warm  water  until  the  stomach  b  well  washed  out  Then 
the  patient  should  be  iorced  to  lie  flat  upon  the  back,  with  the  head 
lower  than  the  feet,  and  the  efforts  at  vomiting  should  be  restrained.  If 
they  cannot  be  checked,  and  if  the  prostration  be  severe,  on  no  account 
should  the  patient  be  allowed  to  rise  up,  but  must  be  made  to  vomit  into 
a  towel.  A  full  dose  of  laudanum  should  be  given  by  the  rectum,  and 
brandy  or  whiskey  be  administered  by  the  mouth.  Tincture  of  digitalis 
and  strychnine  should  be  given  hypodermically.  We  have  noticed  that 
spirits  will  sometimes  be  retained  only  when  given  undiluted,  and  in  such 
form  will  quiet  the  stomach  at  once.  If  the  stomach  refuses  alcohol  in 
any  shape,  the  rectum  should  be  made  use  ot  Ammonia  may  be  em- 
ployed as  an  adjuvant  to  alcohol  External  heat  is  important,  and  mild 
flagellations,  rubbing  with  coarse  towels,  sinapisms,  etc,  may  be  used  to 
keep  up  the  external  capillary  circulation. 

Administration.^ In  acute  diseases  veratrum  viride  should  always 
be  given  in  increasing  doses  until  its  physiological  action  is  manifested. 

In  almost  all  cases  vomiting  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  To  do  this, 
small  quantities  of  the  drug  may  in  some  cases  be  given  every  hour,  and  corre- 
sponding doses  of  laudanum  (6ve  to  ten  drops)  should  be  exhibited  Jifteen  minutes 
before  each  dose  of  veratrum  viride. 

Dose  of  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Yeratrt,  U.  S,),  one  to 
three  minims  (o.o6-<i.  i8  C.c);  of  tincture  (TiNCTURA  Veratri — ten 
per  cent,  U.  S. ),  ten  to  thirty  minims  (o.&-2*o  C.c). 

As  already  stated,  these  new  official  preparations,  are  less  desirable 
than  those  from  veratrum  viride.  Dose  of  fluid  extract  one  to  three  min- 
ims (0.06-0.18  Cc, ),  of  tincture  U.  S.  P.,  1890,  five  to  ten  minims 
(04.-0.8  Cc), 

VERATRINA.    U.S. 

This  alkaloid    is   procured    from   tlie  seeds    of    Asagraea  officinalis 

(Veratrum  Sebadilla  *),     As  found  in  commerce,  it  is  almost  always  more 


I 


t  The  aciion  of  sabadilime.  the  conjcenerfc  alkaloid  of  veratrine,  has  been  partially 
studied  by  r.  Urpav  {MontpelHer  MM^t  1883,  i.  374),  who  finds  it  to  have  only  atx>ut  one* 
twelfth  the  toxic  power  of  veratrine* 
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or  less  impure^  and  occurs  as  a  grayish-white  powder  of  an  intensely 
acrid  taste,  and  producing,  even  in  the  minutest  quantity,  when  smelled, 
frequently  repeated  sneering,  which  may  continue  for  hours. 

Physiological  Action. — Veratrine  is  exceedingly  irritating  to  any 
surface  it  may  come  in  contact  with,  producing  when  given  hypoder- 
mically  or  endermically  severe  pain,  and  when  rubbed  on  the  skin  a  feel- 
ing of  warmth^  followed  by  prickling,  severe  pain,  num  bness,  and,  if  its 
use  be  persisted  in,  a  marked  redness.  On  the  mucous  membranes  its 
action  is  even  more  decided.  In  the  nostrils  the  minutest  portion  of  it 
produces  intense  irritation^  as  shown  by  repeated  sneezing  and  free  dis- 
charge, which  may  be  bloody.  Upon  the  tongue  a  speck  causes  burning, 
with  free  salivation.  When  taken  internally^  in  small  doses,  it  causes 
slowing  and  weakening  of  the  pulse  ;  more  freely  adminbtered,  indica- 
tions of  gastro- intestinal  irritation  ;  and  in  large  doses  it  is  followed  by 
violent  vomiting,  serous  purging,  often  with  intense  burning  in  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  general  muscular  weakness.  No  fatal  case  of  poisoning 
is  on  record  ;  *  but  in  the  experiments  of  Esche  on  himself  a  half-grain  of 
the  acetate  produced  collapse,  with  a  pale,  cold,  wet  skin,  pinched  feat- 
ures, a  rapid,  thready,  irregular  pulse,  violent  vomiting,  and  marked 
muscular  tremblings.  Other  observers  have  noted  more  pronounced 
indications  of  convulsions  ;  and,  according  to  Bardsley,  when  absorbed 
through  the  skin,  instead  of  purging  it  produces  in  some  cases  very  free 
diur^is. 

Although  official,  veratrine  is  almost  never  used  in  practical  medicine, 
and  we  therefore  merely  epitomize  our  knowledge  of  its  physiological 
action,  referring  the  reader  to  the  tenth  edition  of  this  treatise  for  its 
more  elaborate  study. 

Veratrine  is  primarily  a  muscle- poison, 
I  When  a  muscle  during  the  convulsive  stage  of  veratrine -poisoning  is 
momentarily  stimulated,  instead  of  the  usual  momentary  contraction  a 
prolonged  tetanic  spasm  results  and  lasts  some  seconds  ;  this  spasm  is 
induced  by  the  slightest  irritation.  When  the  supplying  nerve  is  irritated 
repeatedly  within  a  short  time,  the  muscle  loses  its  power  of  entering  upon 
a  ''veratrine  contraction,'"  but  if  left  qutet  for  a  time  recovers  itself. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  veratrine- poisoning,  preceding  the  stage  of  muscu- 
lar paralysis,  a  stage  of  muscular  hyper  excitability.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  this  is  the  result  of  an  action  not  upon  the  nerve-endings, 
t  upon  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle,  f     Finally,  if  the  dose  of  vera- 


•  In  Si.  G^org'e's  Hmpiiai  Reports,  1S70,  v.+  C^  Pagt'l  Blake  reports  a  Ciise  of  recovery 
after  the  ingestion  of  a  liniment  supposed  to  contain  three  grains  of  veratrine !  Intense 
itching  of  the  skin  was  a  prominent  sjinptom. 

t  Pick  and  Boehm  believe  that  they  prove  that  the  prolongation  of  the  muscular 
contractions  in  veratrine-poisoning  is  due  to  a  greater  intensity  of  the  Ghemical  pro- 
cesses of  the  muscles,  and  not  to  a  delay  of  the  process  of  restitution.  A  discussion 
of  this  point  would  involve  that  of  muscular  physiology,  and  cannot  be  entered  into  here. 
The  weak  poiot  of  the  argument  made  by  Fick  and  Boehni  may,  however*  be  pointed 
out.  Granting  all  their  asserted  fact^,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  greater  intensity  of 
the  chemical  processes  is  an  ej^eeit  not  a  tause^  of  the  prolonged  contractions. 
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trine  has  been  large  enough »  the  muscle  becomes  contracted,  stiff*  tails  lo 
respond  to  any  Irritant  whatever,  and  exhibits  the  add  reaction  of  post- 
mortem rigidity. 

On  the  cerebrum  vera  trine  has  probably  little  action. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  reconcile  the  discord  of  investigators  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  probable  that  it 
acts  directly  as  a  paralyzant  on  both  motor  and  sensorj'  nerves.  It  is  a 
powerful  depressant  to  the  respiratory  centre,  killing  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
duction of  asphyxia,  and  acts  upon  the  heart- muscle  and  probably  upon 
the  muscles  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries  as  upon  voluntary  muscles  ;  in  the 
beginning,  by  its  influence  on  the  heart  and  arteries,  it  temporarily  in- 
creases the  blood-pressure,  but  soon  lowers  it,  the  pulse  being  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  poisoning  slowed,  largely  by  the  stimulant  influence 
upon  the  inhibitory  apparatus. 

Therapeutic  Action. — Veratrine  was  formerly  recommended  io 
a^uie  rkeumaiism  and  in  dropsy,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  modern 
materia  medica  this  employment  of  it  is  unjustifiable.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  irritant  applied  to  the  spine  and  to  the  skin  of  the  affected 
muscle  in  certain  palsies^  and  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  an 
ointment  (i  to  25)  for  this  purpose  and  for  use  in  neuralgia^  One-six- 
teenth of  a  grain  of  veratrine  has  produced  most  alarming  symptoms. 
It  is  absorbed  readily  through  the  skin^  and,  even  if  used  externally,  is  a 
more  dangerous  than  useful  remedy. 

ARNICA.* 

Formerly  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognized  both  the  rhkome  and 
flowers  of  the  Arnica  montanat  a  perennial  composite,  native  of  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  said  also  to  be  found  in  the  North w^estern  United 
States,  but  at  present  only  the  flowers  are  official  under  the  name  of 
Arnica.  The  yellow  flowers  have  about  fourteen  striated  ligulate  triden- 
tate  florets  in  the  ray,  twice  as  long  as  the  disk^  which  consists  of  numerous 
tubular  florets.  Of  its  two  alkaloids,  arjiicine  and  ryitsirtr.f  the  latter  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  active  principle  of  the  laburnum  (Cyiisus 
labtimum). 

Physiological  Action. — Locally,  arnica  is  stimulating,  and,  if  in 
sufldcient  strength,  decidedly  irritating.  Upon  some  skins  the  tincture 
acts  even  violently,  rapidly  developing  an  acute  eczematous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  upper  dermal  layers,  as  manifested  by  hyperaemia,  papules, 
vesicles,  excoriations,  crusts,  and  scales  in  regular  sequence/' 

Neither  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arnica  nor  its  physiological 
action  are  well  made  out. 

*  This  drug  probably  does  not  belong  in  the  present  class. 

t  J,  L,  Prevost  and  Paul  Binet  find  that  cytisine  is  a  powerful  centric  emetic*  which 
in  large  doses  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves.  Its  direct  action  upon  the  circulation  is  very 
slight ;  toxic  doses  cause  a  gmdual  lowering  of  arterial  pressure  and  death  by  respiratory 
paralysis  {Retme  M^d.  de  la  Suisse  Rom. ^  vU.  and  vili,,  1887;  see  also  R,  Radziwillowia, 
Thesis,  Dorpat,  1887). 
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According  to  H.  A,  Hare,'  the  fluid  extract  m  doses  of  five  to  ten  drops  pro- 
duces in  the  dog  a  slowing  of  the  cardiac  beats,  with  increase  of  the  fuln^s  of  the 
pulse-wave  and  a  very  slight  increase  of  the  arterial  pressure,  the  slowing  of  the 
pulse  being  the  result  of  a  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  ner%^es,  and  the  slight 
increase  of  the  arterial  pressure  probably  caused  by  increased  heart-work.  After 
lai^e  doses  the  pulse  becomes  very  rapid,  from  pneumogastric  paralysis,  the  arterial 
pressure  reiTiaining  near  the  normal.  Viborg  ( quoted  by  Still6)  affirms  that  in  horses 
and  cows  it  causes  increased  action  of  the  heart,  flow  of  urine,  and  warmth  of  skin, 
followed  by  verj'  decided  general  depression. 

According  to  Stills,  the  effects  of  moderate  doses  on  man  are  similar 
to  those  noted  as  occurring  in  the  lower  animals, — namely,  increase  of 
the  cardiac  action,  of  the  respiration ,  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin, 
and  of  the  perspiration  and  urine,  along  with,  very  decided  symptoms  of 
gastric  irritation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  ten  drops  of 
the  tincture  every  three  or  four  hours  act  as  a  decided  arterial  depressant 
(C,  C  Balding*).  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  seem  strangely  to  vary 
between  those  of  a  violent  gastro-intestinal  irritant  and  those  of  a  nar- 
cotic poison. 

Thus,  in  a  woman,  two  cups  of  a  strong  infusion  produced  violent  gastro- 
iniestina]  irritation,  as  shown  by  vomiting  and  choleraic  diarrhcea,  reduction  of  the 
pulse  to  60,  and  finally  collapse.*  In  Barbier's  case  (quoted  by  Stills ),  an  infusion 
of  eighty  grains  of  the  flowers  caused  giddiness  and  intense  muscular  weakness^ 
with  spasmodic  movements  oi  the  limbs.  In  another,*  not  fatal,  case,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  patient,  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  did  not  produce  any  symptoms  for 
eight  hours,  when  approaching  collapse,  dilated,  immovable  pupils,  with  a  cold,  dry 
skin  and  a  feeble  fluttering  pulse,  rapidly  supervened  upon  an  intense  epigastric 
pain,  which  was  increased  by  pressure.  In  a  not  fatal  case  reported  by  W,  A. 
Thorn,*  four  hours  after  ingestion  of  a  fluidounce  of  a  tincture  by  a  young  man,  the 
pube  was  100,  full  and  strong,  the  temperature  normal,  insensibility  complete,  con- 
junctiva anesthetic,  respirations  iS  per  minute,  no  vomiting  or  purging.  Twelve 
hours  later  the  patient  became  wildly  delirious ;  the  next  day  he  su0ered  from 
burning  pain  in  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea,  and  free  diuresis. 

Therapeutics. — In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  internal 
use  of  arnica  is  experimental.  Externally  it  is  employed  as  a  stimulant 
application  in  bruises  and  sprains,  generally  in  the  form  of  tincture 
(TmcTURA  ArnicjE — twenty  per  cent,  U.  S.)p  which  may  be  applied 
pure.  Sometimes  fomentations  of  the  flowers  are  employed.  Its  prop- 
erty of  occasionally  producing  intense  dermal  irritation  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 


ACONITUM^  ACONITE,    U.S. 

The  Aconitum  Napdlus,*  or  monkshood,  is  a  tall  perennial,   indij^e- 
nous  in  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  its  spike 


•  All  the  species  of  the  gentis  Aconitum  are  more  or  less  poisonous,  although  A. 
Napellus  is  t!ie  only  one  oflictaL  For  tx  study  of  the  comparative  slren^h  of  the  various 
aconites,  see  Schroff  [Jotirnai  fur  Phammcodynamik,  1S57,  335).  He  arranifes  them  ai 
follows,  commencing  with  the  mo*it  virulent :  A./erox,  A.  Napelius,  with  its  varieties, 
ntamontaHnm,  tamrkum,  and  variabiU,  A,  Cammartim,  A,  panicuiaium,  A.  Anthora, 
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of  blue  flowers.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four  Inches  in  diameter,  and 
cut  almost  to  the  base  into  from  three  to  seven  thrce-lobed,  wedge-shaped 
divisions. 

The  root,  which  is  the  only  official  portion,  is  from  three  to  four 
inches  long,  very  tapering,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  base*  Its  taste  is  bitterish,  acrid,  and  after  a  little  while  benumb- 
ing, giving  origin  to  intense  tingling  of  the  lips  and  mouth.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  horn  horseradish  raoi,  with  which  it  has  been  some- 
times fatally  confounded,  by  its  external  brown  color  and  its  lack  of 
odor  when  scraped.  The  whole  plant  is  active  and  tastes  like  the  root. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  root  shall  contain  not  less  than 
o.  5  per  cent,  of  aconitine. 

In  1833  Geiger  and  Hesse  discovered  in  aconite  the  alkaloid  aconiline, 
According  to  the  most  recent  researches,  there  are  in  the  rhizome,  how- 
evefj  besides  aconitine,  tw^o  alkaloids,  betizacanine  and  aconine^  which 
may  also  be  made  by  the  hydrolysis  of  aconitine,  benzaconine  being  the 
isac&miine,  and  the  principal  constituents  of  the  nupeUitte  and  X^t.picracQ- 
niHnt  of  older  writers  (Cash  and  Dunstan  '). 

Aconitine^  U.  S. ,  occurs  in  colorless  or  whitish,  odorless,  rhombic 
tables  or  prisms.  In  extremely  dilute  solution  it  is  capable  of  producing 
a  characteristic  tingling  of  the  tong\ie  or  lips,  but  is  so  poisonous  that  it 
should  never  be  tasted  unless  in  solution  of  no  greater  strength  than  one 
part  in  five  thousand^  and  even  then  with  great  caution.  Amorphous 
ac&ttitine  of  commerce  is  a  more  or  less  impure  mixture,  containing  de* 
composition  products. 

Physiological  Action. — L&£ai  Action. — Aconite  and  aconitine  are 
locally  irritant,  but  this  irritant  influence  is  soon  overwhelmed  by  the 
effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  sensory  nerves,  so  that 
numbness  and  tingling  are  produced  at  the  point  of  application.  More- 
over,  the  general  influence  of  tlie  drug  is  so  overwhelming  that  the  local 
effect  counts  for  very  little  in  practical  medicine. 

Absofpiion  and  Elimitmtion, — Aconite  yields  its  alkaloids  with  great 
rapidity  to  absorption,  and  aconitine  is  capable  of  passing  through  the 
mucous  membranes  and  even  the  skin,  making  it  in  pure  form  a  danger- 
ous external  remedy.     Concerning  its  elimination  we  have  no  knowledge. 

General  Adion. — The  symptoms  which  are  induced  by  small  thera- 
peutic doses  of  aconite  in  man  are  reduction  of  the  force  and  frequency 


The  toxic  properties  of  A.  Atitliora  are  very  weak.  Lycocionine  is  the  alkaloid  af  A. 
lycoctoiiuni.     For  a  phy&fological  study  of  it  by  Ott*  see  Phila,  Mfd.  T^meA,  vi.  ^. 

P^eKdaconifitte,  the  alkaloid  of  A£-cmtfum  /rr^jr,  has  been  physiologically  studied 
by  Boehm  and  Ewens  {A.  E.  P.  P.,  J873,  i)  and  by  Cash  and  Dunstan  {P,  Tr.  ^.  S  I., 
Series  B,,  1902)^  who  are  in  accord  in  finding  that  its  physiological  action  is  that  of  aco- 
nitine save  only  in  regard  to  streng^th :  0,4  grain  of  it  is  said  to  be  equivalent  in  to.iic 
power  to  0.45  of  true  aconitiiien.  Japaconitine,  the  alkaloid  of  Japanese  aconite,  A'warfl- 
M^rWt  A.japonicum,  and  A.  fischeri,  according  to  Cash  and  Dunstan,  acts  physioioglcallv 
as  true  aconitincj  except  that  0.85  grain  is  equivalent  to  0.9  in  toxicity. 

For  local  application  these  three  alkaloids  may  be  substituted  for  aconitine. 
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of  the  circulation,  a  sense  of  muscular  inertia  and  weakness,  and  a  slight 
tingling  in  the  extremities  or  in  the  lips.  IE  the  dose  administered  is  large, 
all  these  symptoms  are  intensified  ■  the  muscular  weakness  is  extreme  ;  the 
tingling  is  lelt  all  over  the  body  ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  reduced  to  30  or 
40  per  minute  ;  the  respirations  are  diminished  ;  giddiness  and  disordered 
vision  may  be  manifested,  especially  when  the  erect  posture  is  assumed. 
After  three  or  four  hours  these  symptoms  gradually  subside. 

When  a  poisonous  dose  has  been  ingested,  the  first  thing  noticed  in 
most  cases  is  a  burning  or  tingling  in  the  throat  or  in  the  extremities, 
»oon  spreading  over  the  whole  body.  The  pulse  rapidly  falls  in  fre- 
quency, and  in  a  very  little  time  becomes  exceedingly  weak,  intermit- 
tent, irregular,  and  finally  imperceptible ;  the  muscular  strength  is 
greatly  reduced  and  sometimes  almost  entirely  gone  ;  the  respirations 
are  shallow,  feeblej  irregular,  and  infrequent ;  the  general  sensibility  is 
very  much  benumbed,  so  that  marked  anaesthesia  of  the  surface  is  pres- 
ent ;  the  skin  is  bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the  countenance  is  anxious, 
sunken,  livid,  and  the  eyes  are  often  protruded,  or  are  even  spoken  of 
as  glaring  ;  the  pupil  is  generally  dilated,  but  when  there  are  no  convul- 
sions may  be  contracted  ;  gastric  burning  is  sometimes  complained  of, 
and  severe  vomiting  may  be  present,  but  the  stomach  is  not  rarely  reten- 
tive. The  intellect  generally  remains  unaffected  until  very  near  the  close, 
sometimes  to  the  very  moment  of  death.  *  In  the  collapse  of  the  latter 
stages  of  aconite-poisoning  the  special  senses  may  be  lost,  especially  the 
sight  The  voice  is  very  generally  extinguished-  Convulsions  occur  in 
some  casesj  not  in  others  ;  and  certainly  in  some  instances,  if  not  always, 
the  patient  is  unconscious  during  their  condnuance.  Diplopia,  or  other 
disorder  of  vision,  has  been  noted  in  some  cases.  Death  may  occur  sud- 
denly, especially  directly  after  some  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
from  syncope. 

The  symptomi)  produced  by  aconite  in  the  lower  animals  are  similar  to  those 
caused  by  it  in  man,  the  prominent  manifestations  being  great  disturtiance  of  ihe 
respiration,  muscular  weakness,  vascular  depression,  and  finally  death,  with  or  with- 
out convulsions.  As  we  have  seen  the  rabbit  after  the  injection  of  one-sixth  or  one- 
quarter  grain  of  Morson's  pure  aconitine,  the  animal  commence  to  jump  vertically 
in  a  very  pecyliar  manner,  and  often  to  squeal  piteously.  The  jumping  soon  grows 
less  and  less  powerful,  and  finally  15  replaced  by  severe  convulsions,  during  which 
the  animal  often  lies  prostrate  on  its  side.  In  the  dog,  however,  the  muscles  have 
remained  without  a  quiver  during  all  stages  of  the  poisoning ;  in  the  horse  Harley* 
has  noticed  con^TiJsions.  The  convulsions  are  an  inconstant  symptom,  dependent 
upon  peculiarities  of  the  individual  or  species,  as  well  as  upon  the  amount  injected. 
Dilatation  of  the  pupil  frequently  occurs,  if  it  be  not,  indeed,  a  consLmt  phenonaenon. 
There  is  often  severe  vomiting.  Death  usually  results  from  asphyxia,  but  if  a  large 
dose  be  given  hypodermically,  may  occur  in  less  than  a  minute,  probably  from 
sudden  paralysis  of  the  heart- muscle. 

•  Laborde  and  Duquesncl  affirm  that  after  very  large  dose  of  actJtiitin*  the  animal 
dies  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  diaphragm,  because  they  have  noticed,  especially  in  the 
yciuog  animal,  drawing  in  or  constriction  of  the  lower  chest  during  life,  and  ^nb-pUurai 
e£€kymoses  after  death.  These  arc,  however,  the  marks  of  paralysis  of  the  glottis  from 
palsy  of  the  recurreat  laryngeal  nerve. 
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Nervous  System, — The  mental  condition  in  aconite-poisoning  shove's 
that  the  drug  hais  no  influence  upon  those  portions  of  the  cerebrum 
which  are  connected  with  consciousness  and  intellectuality. 

Owing  to  the  apparent  contradictory  character  of  the  evidence  it  is 
diflficult  thoroughly  to  elucidate  the  action  of  aconite  upon  the  lower  j 
tions  of  the  nervous  system  :  the  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for 
sensory  paralysis,  !oss  of  reflex  activity,  and,  later  in  the  poisoning,  motor 
palsy. 

Nerves,— Ih^  local  anaesthesia  which  is  produced  by  the  application 
of  aconite  demonstrates  that  the  drug  has,  when  in  sufficient  concentra- 
tion, a  paralyzing  influence  upon  the  sensory  ner\'es. 

The  persistence  of  voluntary  movement  after  abolition  of  reflex  actions, 
which  was  first  noted  by  Boehm  and  Wartmannj*  and  afterwards  by  Li^- 
geois  and  Hottot/  as  well  as  by  Mackenzie,  proves  thai  at  a  certain  stage 
of  the  poisoning,  while  the  motor  pathway  from  the  brain  along  the  ante- 
rior columns  and  the  eflerent  nerves  is  open,  either  the  sensory  nerves  or 
the  receptive  centres  of  the  cord  are  paralyzed. 

The  discovery  of  Li^geois  and  Hot  tot — namely,  that  in  the  frog 
poisoned  simultaneously  with  aconite  and  strychnine  there  is  a  certain 
stage  when  no  amount  of  irritation  of  the  nerve  will  induce  convulsion, 
whilst  a  slight  direct  irritation  of  the  cord  will  cause  violent  strychnic 
spasms — would  seem  to  prove  that  at  least  the  earliest  abolition  of  the 
reflex  activity  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  afferent  ner\T- fibres.  In  accord 
with  this,  Mackenzie  found  that  when  a  nerve  is  protected  from  the 
poison  by  tying  its  supplying  artery,  irritation  of  it  causes  reflex  actions 
when  the  remainder  of  the  frog's  periphery  is  insensible  ;  that  there  is 
a  stage  of  poisoning  in  which  irritation  of  the  extreme  peripheral  nerves 
fails  to  induce  reflex  movements,  although  such  movements  are  called  out 
by  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerve-trunk  ;  and  that  in  the  last  stages  ol 
the  poisoning  irritation  of  the  trunk  is  pow*erless,  while  irritation  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  still  produces  wide-spread  movements. 
This  evidence  in  its  totality  appears  to  us  to  prove  that  aconite  paralyzes 
the  setisory  nerves^  commencing  at  their  peripheral  endi7igs,  and  that  the 
loss  of  reflex  activity  is  due,  at  least  in  great  part,  to  this  peripheral 
paralysis.  * 

Li^eois  and  Hottot  aflirm,  however,  that  in  the  aconitized  frog  loss  of 
sensibility  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  reflex  activity  is  intact  If  this  ex- 
perimental fact  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  primary  anaesthesia  has  its  seat  above  the  mechanism  involved  in 

*  Laborde  and  Duquesnel  {Des  Aconils,  Paris,  1S83,  103)  bdieve  that  they  have  de- 
monstrated that  aconlline  does  not  act  upon  the  sens^jry  nerves.  Their  chief  experiments 
consisted  in  tying  the  vessels  of  a  cIoj^'r  leg  in  such  a  way  that  no  hlood  could  return  to 
the  body,  and  injecting  the  alkaloid  into  the  limb,  after  cutting  the  nerve.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  found  that  galvanixation  of  the  centric  end  of  the  neni*e  continued  to 
elicit  response.  At  moj^t  such  experiments  prove  nothing  as  to  the  action  of  Ihe  poison 
upon  the  peripheral  ntrve-cndings.  Moreover,  it  remains  uncertain  whether  the  ac<>- 
nitine  really  came  in  contact  with  the  divided  nerve,  as  ail  circulation  in  the  Timb  must 
have  been  nr  res  led. 
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reflex  acts,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  perceptive  centres  of  the  brain. 
This  theory  is  strongly  urged  by  the  French  investigators  mentioned, 
who  further  affirm  that  tying  the  aorta  close  to  its  abdominal  bifurcation, 
so  as  to  pre%'ent  access  of  the  blood^ — i.e.^  of  the  poison — to  the  posterior 
nerv'es,  does  not  affect  the  development  of  the  anaesthesia  \  also,  that 
closing  the  artery  nearer  its  origin  in  such  a  way  as  to  shut  off  the  circu- 
lation to  the  cord  and  spinal  nerves,  but  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  blood 
to  the  cerebrum,  does  not  cause  sensory  paralysis  to  come  on  more  slowly 
than  is  normal  in  poisoning  by  aconite.  Further,  according  to  Li^geois 
and  Hottot,  in  the  frog  doubly  poisoned  by  aconite  and  strychnine  there 
is  a  period  in  which  reflex  tetanic  convulsions  occur,  although  there  is 
marked  aconitic  anaesthesia** 

If  the  facts  just  enumerated  be,  as  afhrmed,  correct,  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  almost  inevitable  that  aconite  influences  the  higher  perceptive 
centres  or  general  sensibility  before  it  affects  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves, 
S.  Ringer  and  H.  Murrell*  deny,  however,  the  accuracy  of  the  delicate 
experiments  of  Li%eois  and  Hottot,  so  that  at  present  writing  the  matter 
remains  in  doubt.t 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  motor  nerves  the  evi- 
dence is  somewhat  contradictory.  According  to  Achscharumow,  when 
a  frog  is  poisoned  after  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied,  reflex  and  vol- 
untary activity  is  preserved  in  the  hind  legs  long  after  it  has  been  lost  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  while  the  brachial 
nerves,  as  tested  by  galvanic  stimulation,  have  lost  their  power  of  trans- 
mitting impulses,  the  protected  ischiatic  nerv^  have  preserved  their  func- 
tional ability.  P.  C.  Plugge*  confines  these  statements,  and  also  affirms 
that  it  is  especially  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  motor  nerves  which  are 
affected,  since  when  in  the  frog's  leg  the  lower  portion  had  been  protected 
from  the  poison,  galvanization  of  the  nerve*trunk  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  point  ol  protection  caused  response  in  the  tributary  muscles. 

These  all  Rations  would  seem  to  prove  that  aconitine  paralyzes  the 
peripheral  motor  nerves,  but  are  directly  contradicted  by  Boehm  and  Wart- 
mann,  by  Li^geois  and  Hottot,  by  Mackenzie'  and  by  A,  Guillaud,*  who 
affirm  that  the  nerves  and  muscles  in  poisoned  animals  preserve  almost 
entirely  their  normal  excitability  until  death,  and  that  shutting  off  access 
of  the  poison  to  the  limb  by  tying  does  not  affect  the  development  of 
otor  paralysis  under  the  action  of  aconite. 


*  Later  in  the  poiscming  the  extreme  peripheral  nerves  become  affected,  so  that  irri- 
IfltJon  of  the  fikin  in  the  doubly  poisoned  frog  will  not  provoke  convulsions,  even  at  a 
time  when  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  produces  general  reflex  motor  disturbance. 
At  last  galvanization  of  tlie  nerve-trunk  itself  fails  to  induce  responsu, 

t  Curiously  enough,  Ringer  and  Murrellj  while  doubting  the  experiments  of  Li^geois 
and  Hottol,  accept  the  conclusion  found t;d  uiK>n  these  asserted  erroneous  experiments, 
seemingly  because  ihey  themselves  ha%'e  found  that  aconitine  causes  abolition  of  reflex 
action  more  rapidly  in  brainless  than  in  normal  frogs.  It  is  evident  that  even  if  this  were 
invariably  the  csuk?  it  would  in  no  way  prove  the  conclusions  of  Lifgeois  and  HottoL 
Further,  the  ejcperimenis  on  brainless  frogs  were  only  three  in  number,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  rapid  reflex  palsy  was  simply  the  result  of  batrachian  idiosyncrasies. 
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The  explanation  of  this  conflict  of  testimony  is  not  to  be  found,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  C.  Ewers,'  in  the  use  of  different  species  of  frogs, 
because  Plugge  employed  various  species  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  employment  of 
different  commercial  aconitines,  because  Plugge  experimented  with  all  the 
varieties,  and  found  them  to  vary  in  power,  but  not  in  quality  of  action. 
Those  observers  who  have  found  least  influence  upon  the  motor  nen*ei 
acknowledge  some  slight  effect,  and  that  when  aconitine  is  brought  in 
contact  with  an  exposed  nerve  it  rapidly  destroys  its  functional  activity : 
also  that  after  death  in  the  aconitized  frog  the  motor  nerves  lose  their 
irritability  more  rapidly  than  normal  (Li%eois  and  Hottot,  Guillaud,  S, 
Ringer  and  H.  Murrell,  Laborde  and  DuquesneP'*), 

From  the  evidence  which  has  been  thus  epitomized  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  aconite  exerts  a  feeble  depressing 
influence  upon  the  motor  nerves. 

Spinal  Cord. — Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  aconite  and  its  alka- 
loids upon  the  spinal  cord  is  not  complete  ;  Boehm  and  Wartmann,  GuH- 
Iaud»  Mackenzie,  and  Cash  and  Dunstan  believe  that  after  minute  doses  of 
aconitine  there  is  primarily  excitement  or  stimulation  of  the  motor  cen- 
tres of  the  cord  ;  Mackenzie  affirms  that  the  convulsions  which  are  so 
severe  in  the  frog  after  small  quantities  of  aconite  are  chiefly  of  spinal 
origin,  though  he  believes  that  the  peripheral  motor  apparatus  shares  the 
motor  stimulation.  If  the  primary  stimulation  of  the  cord  really  occurs 
in  mammals,  it  must  be  completely  masked  ;  at  least  we  found  in  a  series 
of  experiments  that  when  the  spinal  cord  was  cut  in  the  mammal  it  was 
not  possible  to  produce  aconitic  convulsions  in  those  portions  of  the  body 
separated  from  cerebral  influence,  and  no  evidences  of  spinal  excitement 
are  ever  seen  in  human  poisoning.  The  conclusion  of  Boehm  and  Wart- 
oiaun,  that  In  the  later  stages  of  the  poisoning  there  is  depression  of  the 
motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  probably  correct,  but  so  far  as  we  know  has 
never  been  actually  proved.  The  preservation  of  voluntary  movements 
in  the  poisoned  frog  after  the  abolition  of  sensation  and  of  the  reflexes 
shows  that  the  motor  paths  from  the  brain  to  the  cord  through  the  mus- 
cle are  preserved  at  the  time  when  the  afferent  apparatus  is  completely 
paralyzed,  and  that  the  action  of  aconite  on  the  motor  spinal  cord  is 
entirely  subservient  to  its  influence  on  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Muscles. — ^The  early  evidence  in  regard  to  the  action  of  aconite  upon 
the  muscles  was  entirely  contradictory,  Wieland,  Bucheim,  and  Eisen- 
menger  affirming  that  the  muscle-curve  is  much  affected  by  the  drug, 
Murray  and  Boehm  and  Wartmann  that  it  remains  unaffected.  The  re* 
searches  of  Cash  and  Dunstan  seem,  however,  to  prove  that  aconitine 
does  not  increase  the  irritability  of  the  muscle-fibre,  nor  when  given  m 
moderate  doses  affect  its  capacity  for  work,  though  in  some  way  it  pre- 
disposes the  muscle  to  asynchronism  in  the  contraction  of  its  bundles  of 
fibres. 

Respiration, — Cash  and  Dunstan  having  noticed  primary  increase  of 
the  rate  of  the  respiration  by  aconitine,  believe  that  the  alkaloid  acts  pri* 


marily  as  a  centric  respiratory  stimulant ;  but  until  it  has  been  definitely 
proved  that  the  amount  of  air  forced  in  and  out  of  the  lungs  is  increased 
by  aconitine^  it  must  remain  doubtful  whether  it  ever  has  any  true  stimulant 
effect.  When  the  poisoning  is  advanced  the  respirations  in  the  mammal 
are  slow,  with  a  prolonged  expiration  following  immediately  upon  the  inspi- 
ration. After  the  expiration  there  is  a  long  pa  use  ^  so  that  the  whole  breath- 
ing-cy d e  resem bles  v ery  m uc h  that  occu r r i ng  af te r  sec ti on  of  the  v agi ,  The 
known  influence  of  aconite  upon  the  peripheral  afferent  nerves  in  gfeneral 
suggests  that  the  poison  disturbs  respiration  by  paralyzing  the  peripheral 
aSerent  fibres  of  the  vagi,  but  Mackenzie  states  that  in  the  aconitized  animal 
section  of  the  vagi  produces  no  effect  on  the  respiration  ;  and  Boehm  and 
Wartmann  affirm  that  aconite  produces  its  usual  effect  after  division  of 
the  vagi.  It  is  plain  that  even  if  the  aconite  does  paralyze  the  peripheral 
afferent  vagi  it  must  also  act  upon  the  respiratory  centres,  since  arrest  of 
respiration  could  not  be  caused  by  afferent  palsy.  As  the  arrest  occure 
in  the  frog  before  the  motor  nerves  are  affected  by  the  poison,  Li6geois 
and  Hottot  believe  that  the  disturbance  is  centric  ;  and  we  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  aconite  is  a  direct  depressant  and  parafy^ani  of  the 
respiratory  centres. 

Circuiaiion. — The  action  of  aconite  upon  the  circulation  is  very  de- 
cided. In  man  it  causes  first  slowing  and  later  rapidity  with  irregularity 
of  the  puke,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which  pro- 
gressively increases  to  the  end  In  frogs  the  phenomena  caused  by  aco- 
nitine  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  man^  and  consist  of  at  first  a  reduc- 
tion and  afterwards  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  heart's  beat,  with  a 
loss  of  power  in  the  circulation,  and  finally  irregular  systolic  movementSj 
with  marked  prolonged  diastoHc  pauses  ending  in  diastolic  arrest  (Ach- 
scharumow,"  Boehm  and  Wartmann), 

In  the  mammal  the  general  influence  of  aconite  upon  the  circulation 
seems  the  same  as  in  man,  except  that  both  in  rabbits  and  in  dogs  a  brief 
rise  of  pressure  is  affirmed  to  precede  the  fall  (Boehm  and  Wartmann, 
Laborde,  Duquesnel),  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  rise  of  press- 
ure is  secondary,  and  not  directly  caused  by  the  poison.  Very  early  the 
blood- pressure  begins  to  fall ;  after  a  time  the  fall  becomes  pronounced, 
and  the  pulse,  which  has  been  at  first  slowed,  grows  rapid.  Then  what 
is  known  by  some  observers  as  the  characteristic  condition  develops, 
consisting  especially  of  great  and  rapid  fluctuations  of  pressure,  which 
may  in  the  dog  amount  to  fifty  millimetres  of  mercury,  and  may  for  the 
moment  even  carry  the  pressure  to  a  higher  than  the  normal  point.  The 
pulse  finally  becomes  extremely  rapid  and  irregular  ;  the  heart  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  delirium,  and  soon  stops  in  diastole. 

During  the  advanced  stages  of  the  poisoning  the  rhythm  of  the  mam- 
malian heart  is  seriously  affected,  the  contractions  of  both  auricle  and 
ventricle  being  very  unequal,  and  the  normal  auricular  and  ventricular 
rhythm  seriously  impaired  (see  S.  A.  Matthews,"  also  J.  T.  Cash  and 
W.  R.  Dunstan).    The  intra-ventricular  pressure  also  varies  greatly^  and 
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the  whole  action  of  the  heart  is  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  as  most 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  coronary  supply  and  the  general  mechanism 
of  the  circulation.  After  death  the  cardiac  muscle  fails  to  respond  to 
galvanic  irritation,* 

The  cardiac  phenomena  which  have  just  been  noted  are  most  clearly 
seen  after  the  use  of  pure  aconitine  (Cash  and  Dunstan),  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  affirmed  that  until  the  later  stages  of  the  poisoning 
are  reached  there  is  no  distinct  loss  of  force  in  the  individual  systole,  the 
muscle  itself  not  being  af!ected. 

In  endeavoring  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  phenomena  of 
aconite -poisoning  it  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that  aconite  affects  the 
heart  directly,  Achscharumow  afHrms  that  aconitine  acts  upon  the  frog's 
heart  removed  from  the  body  as  it  does  upon  the  heart  of  the  normal 
batrachian.  Li^geois  and  Hottot  have  produced  the  ordinary  cardiac 
phenomena  of  aconite-poisoning  by  placing  the  alkaloid  upon  the  heart. 

The  first  question  that  offers  itself  is  as  to  the  cause  of  the  primary 
slow  pulse. 

The  concordance  of  recent  investigators  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
aconite  primarily' slows  the  heart  by  stimulating  inhibition  ;  the  stimula- 
tion being  chiefly  centric,  but,  il  the  experiments  of  Matthews  be  correct, 
also  in  a  measure  peripheral. f 

Boehm  and  Wartmann  aHirm  that  the  development  of  the  slow  pirise  is  not  pre- 
vented by  the  previous  section  of  the  vagi  or  by  atropinization.  Achscharumow, 
however,  states  that  section  of  the  vagi  performed  during  the  early  stage  of  aconite- 
poisoning  is  followed  by  a  pronounced  immediate  rise  both  in  the  number  of  the  car- 
diac pulsations  and  in  the  arte  rial -pressure.  Lewin  *'  affirms  the  correcmess  of  this» 
but  states  that  the  rise  is  of  ver>'  brief  duration,  and  is  soon  followed  by  the  usual 
reduction.  S.  A.  Matthews  states,  however,  that  after  section  of  the  vagi  aconite 
reduces  the  heart's  rate  to  a  slight  extent  only,  and  that  e\'en  this  reduction  is  en- 
tirely prevented  by  the  admin istraiton  of  atropine.  Cash  and  Dunstan  affirm  that 
section  of  the  vagi  in  the  period  of  slow  pulse  from  aconite  is  followed  by  an 
immediate  increase  of  the  rapidity  of  the  beat 

The  rapid  pulse  of  the  advanced  stages  of  aconite-poisoning  is  at- 
tributed by  S,  A.  Matthews  chiefly  to  the  ever- in  creasing  irritability  of 
the  cardiac  muscle  under  the  action  of  aconitine,  and  to  us  seems  to  be  in 
part  due  to  the  action  of  the- alkaloids  upon  the  heart-muscle,  and  to  be 
also  in  part  the  outcome  of  depression  of  the  peripheral  vagi. 


*  According  to  S.  A.  Matthews,  during  the  period  of  delirium  of  the  ventricle  the 
auricle  can  generally  be  restored  to  regular  contraction  by  ctitting  one  of  the  big  i-eins 
and  allowing  it  to  free  itself  of  the  contents. 

t  The  activity  of  aconite  depends  cliiefly  upon  the  aconitine.  Accordmjg  to  Cash  and 
Dunstan,  benzacotiine  chiefly  depresses  the  motor  mechanisTTi  within  the  hearty  al£0  de- 
presses the  vaso-motor  centre,  causes  slow  pulse  by  vag^al  stimulation,  and  is  the  anta,go- 
nist  of  digitfllin,  Ac&nine  is  so  feeble  as  to  be  disregarded  in  consideHnK  the  effect  of 
acomte.  According  to  Cash  and  Dunstan,  it  has  a  cnrare-Iike  action  on  the  molor  n^rve^i 
stimutntes  the  roots  of  the  vagi|  strengthens  the  ventricular  systole^  and  does  not  affect 
the  vasomotor  centres. 
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The  evidence  gn^eti  by  different  experimenters  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
peripheral  vagi  in  aconite- poisoning  is  somewhat  contradictory ,  Boehm  and  Wart- 
mann,  and  Plugge,  affirm  the  existence  of  vagal  paralysis.  S.  A.  Matthews  says 
that  **  the  peripheral  inhibitory  mechanism  is  not  paralyzed  by  the  aconitine  during 
the  irregular  stage,  as  is  generally  stated  ;"  but  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  assertion  of  Cash  and  Dunstan,  that,  although  when  the  dose  of  aconitine  has 
been  so  large  as  to  be  rapidly  lethal  the  vagfal  terminations  may  not  be  completely 
paralyzed  up  to  death,  when  small  lethal  doses  have  been  used,  complete  peripheral 
vagal  paralysis  may  develop,  or  a  condition  appear^  also  noted  by  Boehm,  in  which 
the  vagi  may  respond  one  minute  to  stimulation  and  refuse  to  respond  the  next. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  aconitine  upon  the  vaso-motor  system 
13  not  complete.  The  paralysis  of  tfie  afTerent  nerves  in  advanced  aconite* 
poisoning,  by  shutting  off  from  the  vaso- motor  centre  the  impulses  which 
normally  reach  it  from  without,  must  certainly  affect  the  general  tone  of 
the  vesselSf  a  reasoning  which  finds  strong  confirmation  in  the  fact  asserted 
by  Boehm  and  Wartmann,  that  there  is  a  stage  in  aconite- poisoning  in 
which  galvanization  of  a  sensitive  nerve  does  not  produce  rise  of  the  arte* 
rial  pressure,  which,  however,  is  developed  at  once  when  the  vaso-motor 
centres  in  the  medulla  are  stimulated, 

S-  A-  Matthews  and  Cash  and  Dunstan  affirm  that  the  first  action 
of  the  drug  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  as  a  stimulant,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  in  their  papers  any  sufficient  proof  of  this,  and  do 
not  believe  that  the  conclusion  is  probable.  It  is  likely  that  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  poisoning  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  depr^aed  or 
paralyzed,  though  this  has  not  been  positively  proved.  The  best  evi- 
dence is  that  furnished  by  Cash  and  Dunstan, — namely,  that  there  b  a 
period  in  which  mechanical  asphyxia  ceases  to  elevate  the  pressure. 
'1  That  the  efferent  vaso-motor  apparatus  is  not  paralyzed  is  shown  by 

I        the  facts  that  in  advanced  poisoning  galvanization  of  the  sympathetlcs  in 
I        the  neck  causes  contraction  of  the  vessels  (Nunneley"),  and  that  the 
I         splanchnic^  retain  almost  to  the  last  their  functional  activity, 
I  Teinperaiure,^A.n  the  very  beginning  of  aconite-poisoning  the  bodily 

ji  temperature  may  rise  slightJy,  but  in  severe  poisoning  a  very  pronounced 
I  fall  occurs.  The  reduction  ol  the  bodily  heat  is  probably  caused  by  an 
j  increase  of  heat-dissipatton.  If  vaso-motor  paralysis  occurs  in  aconite- 
poisoning  it  will  account  for  this  loss  of  heat.  Further,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  aconite,  without  producing  vaso-motor  paralysis,  may,  by 
destroying  the  conducting  power  of  the  afferent  nerves,  put  an  end  to 
the  automatic  relation  between  heat- production  and  heat- dissipation.  In 
accord  with  this  is  the  observation  of  Brunton  and  Cash,^*  that  in  animals 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  aconite,  far  from  depressing  the  tem- 
perature, favors  its  increase,  while  when  the  animal  is  exposed  to  cold, 
aconite  accelerates  the  fall  of  the  bodily  heat  remarkably  (confirmed  by 
Cash  and  Dunstan), 

SDMMABY,— Locally,  aoonlt©  ia  slightly  irritant  at  first  and  subse- 
quently paralyzari  t  eepeciaUy  to  the  sensory  nerves .  It  yields  i ts  ao  tl ve 
principle  rapidly  to  absorption.    Aconite  has  little  direct  action  upon 


the  cerebrum,  iinlese  it  be  upon  the  perceptive  centres  of  general  eensi- 
blllty,  concerning  ^wMcti  there  is  still  dispute.  It  Ib  asserted  by  some 
authorities  that  the  small  dose  stimulates  respiration,  but  this  has  not 
been  proved.  In  to^o  dose  it  acts  as  a  powerful  depressant  to  the  re- 
spiratory centres,  and  usually  kills  by  centric  paralsrtic  arrest  of  reepira- 
tion.  It  also  paralyzes  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the  vague  In  the  lungs, 
and  thereby  notably  affects  respiratory  rhythm.  Its  action  upon  the 
spinal  cord  remains  uncertain,  some  authorities  believing  that  It  pri- 
marily stimulates  the  motor  side  of  the  cord,  and  very  late  In  the  poi- 
soning causes  centric  motor  depression.  Its  dominant  influeneo,  so  f^ 
as  the  nervous  system  is  concerned,  is,  hoTJrever,  upon  the  sensory 
nerves,  affectingr  prlnsarily  their  peripheral  filaments  and  involving 
later  their  trunks.  It  has  also  some,  but  a  much  lees  powerfiil,  depree- 
sive  action  upon  the  motor  nerves.  According  to  some  authorities, 
the  stage  of  nerve-paralysis  is  preceded  by  one  of  nerve-stimulAtioo, 
but  thia  Is  extremely  doubtftd. 

Aconite  reduces  very  markedly  the  rate  of  the  pulse  and  the  arte^ 
rial  pressure,  the  primary  stage  of  slow  pulse  being  foUowed  by  on© 
of  rapid  irregular  pulse,  with  very  fluctuating  but  still  low  press- 
ure. The  chief  cause  of  the  slow  pulse  is  stimulation  of  the  vagal 
nerve  ( aconitine,  benzaconine),  which  is  followed,  when  the  rapid  pulse 
comes  on,  by  depression  of  the  peripheral  vagi.  The  rapid  pulse  is  in 
part  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  inhibition,  and  probably  also  in  part  to 
a  direct  action  of  aconitine  upon  the  muscle-irritability.  AconltLDe 
appears  primarily  not  to  affect  the  muscular  strength  of  the  heart,  but 
on  account  of  the  depiessing  influence  of  the  benzaconine  upon  the 
muscle  the  cardiac  force  is  weakened  by  aconite  f^om  the  beginning. 

The  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  vaao-motor  system  is  not  estab- 
lished ;  several  recent  observers  affirm  that  the  first  action  of  the  drug 
upon  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  stimulation,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
unproved  and  improbable;  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  poisoning 
the  vaso-motor  centre  Is  probably  depressed  or  paralyzed,  but  even 
concerning  this  our  Imowledge  is  uncertain.  The  efferent  vaso-motor 
nerves  are  not  affected. 

The  bodily  temperature  is  reduced  by  aconite  by  an  increase  of 
heat-dlsBipation,  and  perhaps  also  by  an  action  on  the  thermo-genetto 
nervous  system.  On  the  glandular  system  of  the  body^  except  tJiat  of 
the  akin,  aconite  has  little  or  no  influence. 

Therapeutics. — The  general  indication  for  the  use  of  aconite  is  to 

lower  arterial  action,  but  the  selection  of  this  drug  among  other  cardiac 
depressaats  for  this  purpose  should  be  governed  by  certain  definite  prin- 
ciples, depending  upon  the  known  peculiarities  of  its  action.  When  the 
high  arterial  pressure  is  chiefiy  cardiac  in  origin,  it  is  the  best  drug  of  its 
ckss,  having  in  therapeutic  dose  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  system 
other  than  upon  the  hearty  and  producing  no  disturbance  of  gastric  or 
intestinal  digestion.  Further,  aconite  has  a  certain  permanence  of  action 
not  equal  to  that  of  digitalis  but  greater  than  that  of  the  other  car- 
diac depressants.  No  cases  or  reports  of  cases  of  cumulative  effects 
parallel  to  those  caused  by  digitalis  have  come  under  our  nodce,  but 
when  small  doses  are  given  continuously  there  is  a  progressive  increase 
of  effect.  In  cases  of  cardial  hypertrophy^  or  when  there  is  in  valvular 
disease  excessive  compensation,  aconite  is  the  best  remedy  that  we  have. 
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Given  in  doses  of  the  tincture,  from  two  to  five  minims  three  times  a 
day,  it  acts  steadily  and  persistently.  When  the  administration  is  free, 
the  effect  should  always  be  watched  carefully  and  the  dose  lessened 
pro  re  naia. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  sudden,  very  powerful  influence  to  meet 
an  emergency  is  desired »  and  especially  when  it  is  necessary  if  possible 
to  produce  wide*3pread  vaso-motor  weakness  and  consequent  relaxation 
of  the  blood-vessels,  aconite  should  not  be  employed.  The  overdose  is 
more  apt  to  produce  serious  results  than  is  the  overdose  of  veratrum 
viride,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  blood-vessels  is  far  less  than  is  that  of 
veratrum  viride. 

In  the  forming  stage  of  sthenic  pneumonia  aconite  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted with  any  justification  for  veratrum  vtride.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  irritaUve  fevers,  as  the  ephemera  of  childhood  from  gas tro- intestinal 
irritation  or  other  cause^  aconite  in  moderate  dose  often  acts  most  hap- 
pily. Especially  is  it  useful  in  combination  with  other  drugs  which  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  secretion  from  the  skin,  when  it  is  desired  to 
produce  free  sweating.  If  only  a  moderate  but  continuous  skin  effect  is 
desired,  aconite  may  be  given  with  neutral  mixture  ;  to  it  may  be  added, 
if  circumstances  favor,  antipyrin.  When  it  is  desired,  as  in  acute  mus- 
cular rheumatism  or  in  a  forming  grippe,  to  produce  very  free  sweating, 
a  combination  of  aconite,  pilocarpine,  and  antipyrin  is  very  effective.  In 
a  ureihral  fever  due  to  the  passage  of  the  catheter  or  bougie,  aconite 
often  acts  most  happily. 

A  second  indication  which  aconite  might  be  used  to  fulfil  is  to  aiiay 
spasm.  As,  however,  its  influence  upon  the  motor  centres  and  nerves  is 
much  less  than  upon  the  sensitive  centres  and  nerves  and  upon  the  heart, 
the  indication  is  better  met  by  other  remedies. 

A  third  indication,  which  it  would  seem  from  its  known  physiological 
action  that  aconite  should  meet,  is  to  relieve  over-exciialion  of  ike  sens  Hive 
nerves.  Although  aconite  was  formerly  \^Ty  much  used  for  the  relief  of 
pains  which  were  called  neuralgic^  and  is  sometimes  useful  when  an  acute 
neuritis  has  followed  exposure  to  cold,  and  is  of  a  rheumatic  type,  it  is 
rarely  of  real  service  even  as  a  local  remedy,  and  is  of  no  value  whatso- 
ever in  such  diseases  as  migraine  when  the  pain  is  of  centric  origin. 

Given  in  full  doses  in  the  reflex  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  aconite  is  often 
advantageous,  acting  probably  by  benumbing  the  sensory  reflex  centres, 
or  possibly  the  afferent  peripheral  gastric  nerves.  We  have  noticed  that 
relief  lasts  only  so  long  as  decided  constitutional  effects  from  the  drug  are 
apparent. 

ToxicoLOGV. — Aconite  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  pobon  ;  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the  crystallized  aconitine  is,  according  to  Duquesnel, 
sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit  in  a  short  time.  Five  grains  of  an  extract  and 
eighty  minims  of  a  tincture  are  said  to  have  caused  death  (Reichert"). 
The  symptoms  usually  come  on  m  a  very  few  minutes.  In  the  shortest 
case  we  have  met  with,  death  occurred  in  thirty  minutes.     The  average 
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time  of  death  ( Rd chert)  is  three  and  a  third  hours ^  the  longfest  recoi 

case  being  five  and  a  half  hours. 

The  utimi fines  of  commerce  vary  inordinately  in  strength,  so  that  while  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  (prepared  by  Petit,*  of  Paris)  caused  the  death  of  Carl  Mejcr 
in  five  hours,  and  a  quarter  of  a  milligramme  is  said  to  have  produced  violent  poiscm- 
ing,  several  grains  of  the  impure  article  so  largely  sold  have  been  recovered  from. 
The  s)Tnptoms  have  been  in  general  those  of  aconite- poisonings  but  exeesively 
violent  pains  and  conxtilsions  have  been  very  marked  features  of  some  of  the  cases. 
(For  discussion  of  aconi tine-poisonings  see  Thomas  Stevenson,"  M.  Jules  Bassott^*" 
also  six  cases,  Lh6te  and  Vibert.'*) 

The  only  diagnostic  symptom  of  aconite-poisoning  is  the  peculiar 
tingling,  which  is  probably  always  present,  though  in  suicidal  cases  the 
patient  may  refuse  to  reveal  it,  or  in  advanced  poisoning  unconsciousness 
may  prevent  its  being  told.  The  presence  in  any  case  known  to  be  one 
of  poisoning  of  absolute  prostration  with  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
pulse,  great  muscular  relaxation,  and  other  symptoms  of  collapse,  with- 
out vomiting,  purging,  or  any  disorder  of  the  pupil  or  other  toxic  mani- 
festations,  is  sufficient  for  a  working  diagnosis. 

The  first  indication  for  treatment  in  aconite-poisoning  is  evacuation  of 
the  stomach  ;  as  emetics  usually  fail,  on  account  of  the  local  gastric  anas- 
thesia,  the  stomach-pump  may  often  be  used,  but  the  danger  of  causing 
fatal  collapse  in  extreme  cases  must  not  be  overlooked.  Tannic  acid  may 
be  administered  as  an  imperfect  antidote.  Hot  concentrated  alcoholic 
stimulants  should  be  freely  given  ;  strychnine,  atropine,  and  digitalis  t 

*  In  the  researches  of  Anrep,  Duquesnel's  crystallixed  aconitine  was  nearly  twice  4is 
strong  as  a  German  alkaloid  used  by  him,  which  in  turn  was  much  stronger  than  an  Eng- 
lish article.  Plugge  found  Petil*s  aconiline  eight  times  as  strong  jis  that  of  E,  Merck 
Langgaard  found  an  alkaloid  prepared  from  A.  japomntm  exceedingly  powerful.  The 
best  discussions  of  the  re(ati%'e  .qlren^h  of  these  alkaloids  that  we  know  of  may  be  fannd 
in  Schmidt's  Jahrb,,  ccii*  ts4.  and  in  Drs  A^-onifs,  by  J,  V.  Laborde  and  H.  Duqucsiid!, 
Paris,  1 883.  Lhfite  and  Vibert  {Anna I,  d'Hrg-,  Publ,  tSgr?,  xxvtii,)  assert  that  the  ciystmN 
lized  aconitine  of  Duquesnel  is  an  essentially  different  poison  fmm  the  amorphous  aconi- 
tine  of  commerce  or  from  the  aconltine  sulphate  of  Merck.  The  latter  in  the  isolated 
frog's  heart  they  found  to  prcKluce  gradual  progressive  enfeeblemcnt,  wtiilst  the  Duquesnel 
Aconitine  caused  primarily  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cardiac  pulsAticmj  wilti  periods 
of  ataxia,  followed  by  depress  ton. 

tThe  original  discovery  of  J,  Milner  Foihergill  {Dig^itaiis,  London,  1871^  ^),  tliftt 
digital  is  is  the  cardiac  antagonist  of  aconite,  has  been  abundantly  conHnned.  The  cafefa! 
work  of  Matthews  and  of  Cash  and  Dunstan  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  benxaconine  which 
is  especially  antagonized  by  the  diKitaliiip  atropine  being  the  cardiac  antagonist  of  %tQ- 
nitine.  Clinical  experience,  although  still  limited  in  extent,  strongly  corroborates  the  et- 
perimcntal  evidence  of  the  value  of  digitalis.  Successful  cases  may  be  found  in  Brii^ 
Med.  Jourti-^  Dec.  11,  1872  (f^i  Fleming's  tincture,  Tinct-  digitalis  n|i  hypodennicalJy) : 
Bt>s(,  Med.  and  Surg^.  Jo»rft.,  Oct.  (879,  544  (f^iii  Tinct-  aconiL  rad.,  Tincl,  digitalis  n|k 
hypodermically) ;  Indian  Mtrd,  Gas.,  xviL  323  (Aconitum  ferox  root  forty-eight  grains, 
Tinct.  digitalis  TTlxxv  hj'podermically  and  f^i  by  mouth)  ;  Phtla.  ^fed.  Ttrnts^  mlii.  jiaS  (a 
decoction  of  aconite,  amount  unknown.  Tinct.  digitalis  in  drachm  and  hatf^drachiii  doses, 
by  mouth).  In  o  ."iuccessful  case  treated  by  Elliot  [Lancet,  1S78,  ii.  917)  amyl  nitrite 
freely  inhaled  seemed  to  do  great  good  :  a  fluidounce  of  a  concentrated  aconite  liniment 
was  thought  to  have  been  taken.  Ammonia  injections  were  unsuccessful  in  a  case  re- 
ported in  the  Ausiratian  ,Wed.Journ.,  1879,  j.  aSj.  G.  H.  Tuttle  {Bosion  Med.  (md Surg^ 
Jmirn.,  1851,  cxxv.)  has  reported  recovery  after  seven  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  tinct- 
ure, under  the  free  hypodermic  use  of  brandy  and  digitalis,  the  same  remedies  wiUi 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  being  given  internally,  and  auxiliary  measures  used. 
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should  be  used  hypodermically  with  great  boldness,  tempered  with  cau- 
tion. Ammonia  may  be  injected  into  the  veins,  if  it  be  found  practicable. 
The  patient  must  be  kept  upon  the  back,  with  the  feet  a  little  higher  than 
the  head,  and  external  heat  be  used  freely  to  maintain  temperature.  La- 
horde  and  Duquesnel  affirm  that  in  the  lower  animals  death  after  a  usu- 
ally fatal  dose  of  aconitine  can  be  prevented  by  artificial  respiration  ;  and 
in  a  case  of  human  poisoning,  if  the  heart's  action  were  at  all  sustained, 
and  the  respiration  faiJing,  Sylvester's  method  or  forced  artificial  respira- 
tion might  be  resorted  to. 

Administration. — Aconite  is  never  used  in  substance.  Dose  of 
tincture  of  aconite  (Tinctura  Aconiti — ten  per  cent.,  U.  S. ),  three 
to  fifteen  minims  (o.  iS-l.o  Cc.)j  repeated  every  one  to  three  hours 
pr&  re  na£a,  its  effects  being  alwa>^  watched.  Fleming's  Hiidure  is  a 
stronger  preparation  (ten  and  a  half  ounces  to  a  pint).  Dose  of  extract, 
one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  (o.oi6m:).cj49  Gm, );  of  fluid  ex- 
tract (FLUlDEXTRACTtrM  AcoNiTi,  U,  S. ),  one  to  two  minims  (0.06- 
o.  12  Cc  ).  The  tincture  or  the  fluid  extract  of  aconite  is  very  frequently 
added  to  stimulating  and  anodyne  liniments. 

Owing  to  its  varying  purity  and  composition  and  its  extraordinary 
activity,  aconitine  should  rarely  be  used  in  practical  medicine.  The  dose 
of  the  official  Aconitine  is  given  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  lir  grain 
(o. 000 1 5  Gm.)* 

ACIDUM    HYDROCYANICUM— HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

Pure  hydrocyanic  add  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  volatile,  inflamma- 
ble  liquid,  giving  rise  to  giddiness  and  headache  when  smelled,  and 
havingj  it  is  said,  a  burning,  bitter  taste.  So  poisonous  is  it  that  when 
inhaled  it  causes  deaths  and  it  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion :  smelling  and  tasting  it  are  excessively  dangerous  proceedings.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  imperative  rule  that  no  one  should  experiment  with  an- 
hydrous prussic  acid  alone,  or  under  any  circumstances  in  summer,  or  in 
a  warm  room,  or  in  an  apartment  whose  open  windows  and  doors  do  not 
admit  of  a  free  draught  of  air.  The  chemist  Scheele,  the  discoverer  of 
prussic  acid,  is  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes 
o*  this  material,  whose  poisonous  properties  were  first  pointed  out  by 
the  Berlin  apothecary  Schrader  in  1 805.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  soluble 
'        in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  never  kept  in  the  shops,  and  is  not  oflfidal. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  of  common  medical  parlance  is  the  official  Dilute 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  (Acidum  Hvdrocyanicum  Dtlutum,  U.  S.),  a  color- 
less, watery  solution,  containing  two  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid.  Its 
odor  and  taste  are  the  familiar  ones  of  peach-kernels  and  bitter  almonds  ; 
its  reaction  is  faintly  acid.  As  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  undergo  spon- 
taneous decomposition,  especially  under  the  influence  of  light,  it  should 
be  kept  in  well -stopped,  dark -colored  bottles. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Action. — Absorption  and  EHmina- 
^^^ttwf. — Hydrocyanic  acid  appears  to  be  free  from  irritant  properties,  but 
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is  a  universal  depressant  poison,  capable,  when  in  sufficient  amoimt,  of 
paralyzing  all  higher  tissues,  and  having,  when  applied  locally^  aji  espe- 
cially powerful  influence  upon  sensory  nerve- endings.  It  is  absorbed 
with  almost  instantaneous  rapidity  through  all  mucous  membranes.  Con- 
cerning its  fate  in  the  body  we  have  no  knowledge  except  that  it  is 
either  destroyed  or  eliminated  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  so  that  its 
action  is  extremely  fugacious. 

General  Adimt. — ^The  symptoms  produced  by  prussic  acid  in  man 
are  so  rapid  in  development  and  course  that  usually  the  patient  is  dead 
or  convalescent  before  seen  by  the  physician.  The  ordinary  therapeutic 
dose  produces  no  distinct  manifestations  ;  after  the  toxic  dose  the  symp- 
toms come  on  suddenly.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  individual  falls  to  the 
ground  insensible  and  convulsed,  the  respirations  arrested  or  occurring 
at  long  intervals^  the  eyes  salient,  the  pupil  dilated,  the  mouth  covered 
with  bloody  froth.  If  the  dose  be  sufficiendy  large,  death  may  occur  in 
three  or  four  minutes  ;  if  less  has  been  taken,  deep  insensibility,  tetanic 
or  clonic  convulsions,  dilated  pupils,  a  bloated  countenance,  cyanosed 
surface,  set  jaws,  and  irregular  respiration  constitute  the  chief  symp- 
toms. The  breathing  is  mostly  convulsive,  with  deep,  forcible  expira- 
tions, but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  stertorous.  Death  results  from  as- 
phyxia. After  small  toxic  but  not  lethal  doses  of  prussic  acid,  giddiness, 
lightness  of  the  head,  nausea,  a  quick  pulse,  and  muscular  weakn^  are 
the  chief  symptoms, 


After  a  full  dose  of  the  strong  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  the  lower  animal  gasps  once 
or  twJce,  and  then  instantly  falls  in  a  tetanic  or  clonic  convulsion,  or  else  drops  mo- 
tionless and  powerless  upon  its  side,  heart  and  lungs  ceasing  almost  at  once.  After 
a  smaller  toxic  dose  the  sigas  of  asphyxia  at  once  manifest  themselves,  and  grow 
more  and  more  intense,  until  they  end  in  total  arrest  of  respiration.  The  heart 
beats  irregularly,  often  at  first  slowly  and  strongly,  with  intervals  of  suspension  of 
movement,  but  always  becoming  weaker  and  more  rapid  in  its  action^  until,  after 
the  breathing  has  ceased,  its  efforts  gradually  die  away.  Ordinarily,  three  distinct 
stages  are  apparent :  a  firsts  very  brief  one,  of  difficult  respiration,  slow  cardiac 
action,  and  disturbed  cerebration  ;  a  second,  convulsive  stage,  with  dilated  pupils, 
violent  convulsions,  unconsciousness,  loud  cries,  vomiting,  often  spasmodic  urina- 
tion  and  defecation,  erections,  etc. ;  and  a  third  period,  of  asphyxia,  collapse,  and 
paralysis,  sometimes  interrupted  by  partial  or  even  general  spasms. 

The  slow  form  of  the  poisoning  follows  the  exhibition  of  the  poison  in  an  amount 
just  sufficient  to  kill.  After  the  ingestion  of  such  a  dose,  no  phenomena  are  offered 
for  some  seconds ;  then  the  breathing  becomes  labored  and  the  pulse  slow  and  full- 
The  animal  perhaps  cries  out,  and  muscular  tremblings  rapidly  grow  into  clonic 
and  tonic  convulsions,  which  continue  at  mter^-als  until  the  third  stage— that  of  col- 
lapse—is developed.  When  the  third  stage  is  developed,  the  anesthesia  b  marked, 
affecting  first  the  htnd  legs,  but  finally  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  even 
being  complete  in  the  widely  dilated  pupil.  Death  finally  results  from  failure  of 
respiration.  Recovery  may  occur  even  after  the  conjunctiva  has  lost  its  sensibilitj' ; 
the  return  to  life  by  a  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  is  usually  rapid,  so  that  generaUy 
in  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  animal  will  be  eating  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  Coullon,  however,  noted  persistence  of  paratysb,  in  some 
cases,  for  days. 
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Bl&od. — Prussic  add  has  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  blood, 
'which  may  alter  death  be  found  uniformly  of  a  bright  arterial  or  a  deep 
venous  hue. 


F.  B.  VietZp'  E,  L.  Schtibarth,*  J,  F.  Sobemheim,"  Com*  Chude  Bernard,  and 
others  all  afiinti  that  whtn  an  animal  is  killed  abruptly  with  hydrocyanic  acid  the 
blood  in  ilie  veins  and  right  heart  is  of  a  bright  arterial  hue.  In  1S44,  how- 
ever, J.  R.  Bischoff^  affirmed  that  m  man  and  in  mammals  killed  with  prussic 
acid  nothing  could  be  found  but  dark  venous  blood  in  either  arter>'  or  vein,  an  ob* 
ser\'ation  which  has  been  since  confirmed.  The  explanation  of  these  discrepancies 
was  first  given  by  W.  Preyer/  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  Carl  Gaethgens  / 
directly  after  the  administration  of  the  jxjison,  in  the  mammal  the  venous  blood  be- 
comes almost  immediately  of  a  bright  arterial  hue,  w  hich,  however,  rapidly  darkens 
nndl  all  the  blood  of  the  body  is  venous.  If  the  mam  ma  I  dies  suddenly  from  car- 
diac paralysis  during  the  first  stage  of  the  poisoning,  this  excessive  arterial ixaiion 
may  be  found  after  death,  and  in  cold-blooded  animals,  the  bright  color  persists 
for  many  hours  (Preyer).  If,  however,  life  is  more  prolonged,  the  blood  grows 
dark. 

According  to  Gaetligens*  the  scarlet  venous  blood  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
poisoning  shows  cleiirly  the  absorption  bands  of  oxyhaemoglobin  under  the  spec- 
troscope, whilst  Preyer  has  demonstrated  that  the  dark  blood  of  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  poisoning  gives  only  the  lines  of  reduced  haemoglobin. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  tlie  cause  of  these  changes  in  the  blood, 
Hoppe-Seyler  believes  that  the  scarlet  venous  blood  of  the  first  stage  of  the  poison- 
ing is  due  to  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  to  yield  up 
their  ojtygen,  Carl  Gaethgens  determined  that  during  diis  first  stage  there  is  a 
limited  elimination  of  both  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  from  the  lungs.  At  the  same 
time  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  is  less,  and  that  of  oxygen  is 
greater,  than  in  the  normal  air,  showing  that  in  some  way  the  conversion  of  oxygen 
into  carbonic  acid  is  interfered  with.  It  is  clear  that  during  the  first  stage  of 
prussic  acid  poisoning  oxidation  is  arrested.  That  this  arrest  of  oxidation  is  due, 
as  believed  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  to  the  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles seems  to  us  improbable^  since  it  has  been  proved  by  Gaethgens  tiiat  when 
the  experiments  are  prolonged  there  comes  a  time  when  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  eliminated,^ — a  fact  in  accord  with  the  excessive  carboni- 
zation of  the  blood  which  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of  protracted  hydrocyanic  acid 
poisoning.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  poisoning  the  red  corpuscles  must,  there- 
fore, be  functlonaily  very  active. 

As  first  discovered  by  Hoppe-Seyler,*  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Preyer, 
when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  added  to  blood  outside  of  the  body  there  is  produced  a 
new  substance  giving  rise  to  new  spectroscopic  lines  and  without  ojEonj^ing  power, 
the  so*called  cyatwhtsmoghbin.  It  has  been  determined  by  Schonbein  that  hydro- 
cyanic acid  destroys  the  ozonizing  power  of  living  vegetables,  such  as  roots,  fungi, 
etc. ,  and  also  of  blood  to  which  it  is  added  outside  of  the  body.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  fact  some  confirmation  has  l>een  afiorded  by  Harley,  who  found  dial  the  dark 
^blood  taken  forty^-eight  hours  after  death  from  the  subject  of  prussic  acid  poisoning, 
;n  with  air,  and  allowed  to  stand,  yielded  gas  containing  about  twenty  per 
iL  of  oxygen,  eighty  of  nitrogen,  and  no  carbonic  acid.  It  is  proved  tliat  the 
da.rk  blood  of  prussic  acid  poisoning,  shaken  with  the  air^  assumes  the  red  arterial 
hue,  and  Lecorch^  and  Meuriot*  ha%^e  shown  that  artificial  respiration  will  produce 
the  same  result  in  die  poisoned  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  spectro- 
scopically  proved  that  there  is  no  cyanoha^moglobin  in  the  blood  of  the  poisoned 
animal,  the  haemoglobin  existing  in  the  blood  either  as  hsemoglobin  or  oxyh^emo^ 
lobtn  (Preyer,  Laschkewitsch^'"'  Hiller  and  Wagner"). 


^^blood 
■^haker 

^RenL  c 
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TTie  facts  just  epitomized  would  seem  at  first  sight  very  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  that  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  the  first  stage  of  the  poisoning  paralyzes  the  ozonizing  power  of 
the  red  blood -corpuscles  ;  but  it  seenxs  very  difficult  to  see  how  a  sub- 
stance should  in  the  first  stage  of  poisoning  paralyze  the  ozonizing  power 
of  the  red  blood* corpuscles  and  in  the  next  stimulate  such  power  so  that 
the  blood  should  become  dark  and  loaded  with  carbonic  acid.  Further, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Preyer  that  the  excessive  oxygenation  and  the  sub- 
sequent excessive  carbonization  of  the  blood  are  not  peculiar  to  hydro* 
cyanic  acid  poisoning,  but  are  equally  present  after  the  exhibition  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  even  after  mechanical  closure  of  the  mouth  and 
nose.  It  is  possible  that  a  heightened  arterial  pressure  producing  an  in- 
creased rapidity  of  circulation  may  cause  the  bkjod  to  pass  too  quickly 
through  the  capillaries  to  allow  time  for  the  usual  changes  ;  but  this  has 
not  been  pro%'ed,  and  at  present  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  are 
ignorant  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  blood- changes  in  these  cases. 

Altei*ations  in  the  form  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  have  been  sug- 
gested as  the  cause  of  the  changes  of  the  color,  Ernst  Geinitz  having 
found  that  both  in  the  frog  and  in  the  mammal  prussic  acid  distorts  the 
blood-corpusdes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  observations  of  Preyer, 
although  such  alteration  of  the  blood* corpuscles  could  be  produced  in 
mammalian  blood  outside  of  the  Ixydy,  yet  in  blood  drawn  immediately 
after  death  from  prussic  acid  the  corpuscles  offered  their  usual  character ; 
a  fact  confirmed  by  Hiinefeld."* 

Whate%'er  may  be  the  cause  of  the  changes  in  the  blood,  the  experi- 
ments of  Lewisson  "  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  action  of  the  poison 
on  the  nervous  system  is  a  direct  one,  and  not  due  to  these  changes  in 
the  vital  fluid,  for  the  observer  mentioned  found  that  prussic  acid  acted 
upon  the  bloodiess  * '  salt  frog* '  as  upon  the  normal  batrachian. 

Adion  on  the  Heart.  — The  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  upon  the  ke&rt 
varies  according  to  the  dose.  In  sufHcient  amount  and  concentration  it 
produces  instantaneous  diastolic  arrest,  which  is  either  permanent  or 
reoccurs  after  a  few  slow  feeble  beats  (Preyer,  and  Lecarch6  and  Meuriot)* 
As  early  as  1S26  Krimer  found  that  prussic  acid  placed  direcdy  upon  the 
heart  of  the  frog  produces  arrest  of  its  beat  and  loss  of  its  muscular  irri* 
tability,  Preyer  has  confirmed  this,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  proved  that 
the  cardiac  arrest  spoken  of  above  ts  due  to  a  direct  action  upon  the 

•  According  to  E.  Ray  Lankester  {/^li^rt-'j  yfrfAi!',  1869,495),  when  blood  is  sKaktfi 
with  cyanogen  gas,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  sped  mm  changes 
are  ejEactly  the  same  as  after  similar  treatment  of  blocMJI  with  CO.  The  compound  of 
cyanogen  and  himatin  (Cy.Hb)  offers  not  only  the  identical  spectrum  of  CO»Hb,  birt 
also,  lite  the  latter,  is  unaffected  by  reducing  agents.  After  the  blood  stands  awhile,  ac- 
cording to  Lmikester.  the  spectrum  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (HpCN)  becomes  visible  in  it+ 
and  the  Cy*Hb  undergoes  conversion  into  the  cyanohsmogJobin  (Cy,Hb)  o*  Hoppe- 
Seyler. 

Any  one  desirous  of  investigating  this  subject  more  deeply  than  can  be  done  in  1 
work  like  the  present  should  consult  especially  the  papers  by  Hoppe-Scyler  ( t^fxhmt-s 
Archiv^  mviii.,  and  scattered  through  the  M^d.-chem,  Uniersuchung^en) ^  by  Wmrltf 
{Lend.  Phil  Trans.,  id6$,  706),  and  by  Preyer  {PJluger's  Archiv,  i86S,  395 K 
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heart- muscle  or  its  contained  ganglia,  yet  that  after  cardiac  death  from 
prussic  acid  the  heart  responds  to  galvanism. 

The  cardiac  results  of  the  exhibition  of  small  non -toxic  doses  are, 
according  to  Preyer^  simply  slowing^  of  the  heart's  action. 

Preyer  and  Laschkewitsch  agree  as  to  the  action  of  large,  but  not 
enormous,  doses.  At  first  there  is  a  sudden  prolonged  diastolic  arrest 
of  the  heart,  followed  by  an  augmentation  in  the  rapidity  of  the  cardiac 
action,  and  after  this  a  diminution  of  the  rate, — ^to  the  normal  number 
in  cases  of  recovery,  to  cardiac  stand*stilJ  in  cases  of  death.  Both 
Preyer  *  and  Laschkewitsch  found  that  after  section  of  the  vagi  the  pri- 
mary diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart  did  not  occur,  Jos.  Lazarski  "  has  also 
found  that  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  by  moderate  doses  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the  vagi.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, proved  that  small  doses  of  prussic  acid  stimulate  the  cardiac  inhiM- 
isfy  turvQUS  centres,  Boehm  and  Knie "  noted  that  large  doses  of  the 
acid  caused  slowing  of  the  pulse  whether  the  vagi  were  cut  or  not,  and 
in  this  have  been  confirmed  by  Lazarski.  Thb  slowing  would  seem  to 
be  due  to  a  direct  action  upon  the  muscle  or  the  intra-cardiac  ganglia, 
as  Lazarski  found  that  the  cardiac  accelerator  nerves  are  not  paralyzed- 
Moderate  doses  of  prussic  acid  seem  to  produce  a  primary  very  brief 
but  great  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure,  followed  by  a  fall  to  or  below  the 
normal.  This  primary  rise  has  been  noticed  by  Boehm  and  Knie,  by 
Wahl,"  by  Rossbach  and  Papitzky,*^  and  by  Lazarski.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  altogether  the  result  of  the  asphyxia  produced  by  the  acid,  as  it  is 
recorded  by  Boehm  and  Knie  as  occurring  when  artificial  respiration  was 
used,  and  Lazarski  has  confirmed  this.  All  observers  agree  that  it  is 
followed,  if  the  dose  of  the  poison  has  been  large  enough,  by  a  profound 
sinking  of  the  arterial  pressure.  Lazarski  found  that  galvanization  of  a 
^nsitive  nerve  has  no  effect  at  this  time  upon  the  blood- pressure  :  so  that 
we  must  consider  that  hydrocyanic  acid  primarily  stinmlaies  very  triejly 
ike  vaso-motor  system  directly  or  indirectly,  and  aftenvards  paralyzes  it. 

Respiration, — Hydrocyanic  acid  acts  directly  upon  the  respiratory  cen- 
tres as  a  depressant,  so  that  in  poisoning  by  it  the  respiratory  movements  are 
lessened  from  the  beginning,  and  becoming  more  and  more  distant  finally 
cease  before  the  heart's  action  is  arrested. 

preyer  found  thal^  after  division  of  tlie  vagi,  normally  lethal  doses  did  not  kill, 
and  that  when  death  was  brought  about  by  the  exhibition  of  larger  doses  it  was  by 
cardiac  arrest.  From  this  he  deduces  the  conclusion  that  the  prime  respiratory 
action  oJ  the  poison  is  upon  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  vagi.  Preyer*s  experiments 
have  been  partially  confirmed  by  Lecorch^  and  Meuriot  ;  but  Boehm  and  Knie 
have  jn  a  senes  of  experiments  found  that  section  of  the  vagus  has  no  influence 
upon  the  respiratory*  action  of  the  poison,  and  in  this  have  been  confirmed  by  Jos. 
Lazarski.  Even  if  investigations  had  proved  the  correctness  of  Preyer*s  experi- 
ments, his  conclusion  could  not  be  considered  established,  because  we  know  so 
imperfectly  the  normal  relations  of  the  pneumog^astrics  to  respiration.    Moreover, 

•  Prej'er  {loc,  n't.,  93)  bus  also  iiot<;^d  the  same  absence  in  cwrarized  animals  poisoned 
hydrocyanic  acid. 
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Joseph  Jones  ^^  found  that  while  to  kill  an  alligator  by  the  administration  of  prussic 
acid  required  a  considerable  length  of  time,  its  application  to  the  medulla  produced 
within  one  minute  a  most  powerful  expiration,  ending  in  permanent  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration  and  collapse  of  the  lung.  In  the  experiments  of  H.  Ha- 
yashi  and  K.  Muto  '^  doses  of  15  milligrammes  per  kilogramme  of  potassium  cyanide 
caused  in  the  rabbit  fatal  paralysis  of  respiration  at  a  time  when  the  phrenic  and 
motor  nerves  were  still  excitable. 

Action  on  Muscles,  Nerves,  and  Nerve- Centres, — Kolliker  "  has  found 
that  in  frogs  dead  of  prussic-acid  poisoning  both  nerve-trunks  and  muscles 
are  iinexcitable,  or  that  the  muscles  respond  very  feebly  to  direct  stimulation. 

He  also  showed  that  protecting  the  nerve-trunks  by  tying  their  supplying 
artery  prevented  any  loss  of  function  in  them  when  the  animal  was  poisoned,  and 
that  the  conclusion  of  Stannius,^  tliat  prussic  acid  applied  locally  to  the  nerves  has 
no  effect  upon  them,  was  due  to  his  having  used  on  the  nerve  employed  for  com- 
parison a  fluid  almost  as  deadly  as  the  prussic  acid. 

The  experiments  of  Kolliker  are  in  agreement  with  those  of  Stannius, 
that  the  muscle  dies  very  much  more  quickly  in  the  solution  of  the  add 
than  does  the  nerve,  losing  its  excitability  in  from  seven  to  eight  minutes. 

This  rapid  destruction  of  muscular  irritability  by  the  local  application  of  prussic 
add  was,  we  believe,  first  noted  by  Coullon  in  1819.  Yet  it  is  most  probable  that 
when  given  internally  prussic  acid  acts  almost  as  rapidly  upon  the  nerve-trunks  as 
upon  the  muscles,  since  Kolliker  noted  that  in  some  cases  galvanization  of  the 
nerve  was  incapable  of  causing  contractions  in  the  tributary  muscles,  although  the 
latter  responded  feebly  to  direct  stimulation.  This  fact  has  been  experimentally 
corroborated  by  Funke.'* 

Upon  the  peripheral  sensitive  nerves  prussic  acid,  if  in  sufficient  con- 
centration, acts  as  a  paralyzant. 

Kolliker  found  that  if  the  leg  of  a  strychnized  frog,  whose  heart  had  been  cut 
out  to  prevent  absorption,  was  put  in  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  prussic  add,  in 
a  very  short  time  irritation  of  the  immersed  skin  ceased  to  produce  convulsions. 

From  the  slowness  with  which,  in  Kolliker' s  e.xperiments,  the  nerve- 
trunks  were  affected  in  frogs  poisoned  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  is  correct  in  his  conclusion  that  in  these  batrachians 
the  poison  first  paralyzes  the  brain,  then  the  reflex  centres  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  afterwards  the  motor  nerves.  But  w^e  have  not  met  with  any 
experimental  evidence  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  prussic  acid  affects 
the  nervous  system. 

According  to  Kiedrowski*  (quoted  by  Preyer),  in  frogs  it  first  paralyzes  the 
gray,  then  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  and  the  early  disappearance  of  reflex 

♦  We  have,  unfortunately,  been  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  original  paper  of  E  de 
Kiedrowski.  Even  Preyer  appears  to  know  it  only  in  abstract.  According  to  him,  it  was 
published  in  1858,  at  Breslau,  as  a  dissertation,  under  the  following  title :  De  quibusdam 
experimentis  quibus  quantatn  vim  habeat  acidum  hydrocyanicum  in  nervortini  systema 
cerebro-spinale  atque  in  musculos  systematis  vertebralis  probatur. 
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lovements  is  not  due  to  spinal  palsy,  but  to  destruction  of  the  functional  power  of 
the  peripheral  afferent  nerves.  Preyer  also  states  that  the  conclusions  of  Kie* 
drowski  rested  upon  the  following  experimentally  proved  fact,  which,  if  accurate, 
seemingly  renders  them  logically  inevitable.  When  a  frog  is  poisoned  with  prussic 
add,  and  afterwards  with  strychnine  in  properly  proportioned  doses,  there  is  a  stage 
at  which  slight  irritation  of  the  afferent  ner^^e-roots  causes  violent  general  tetaoic 
spasms*  although  the  most  intense  peripheral  irritation  fails  to  elicit  response. 

It  IS  a  qQestion  of  interest  to  decide  as  to  the  cause  of  the  convul- 
sions in  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid.  We  have  found  that  they  do 
not  occur  after  section  of  the  cord  in  parts  below  the  point  of  section, 
and  that  they  are  therefore  cerebral  in  origin,  It  is  probable  that  the 
convulsions  are  secondary,  asphyxial,  or  due  to  disturbance  of  circulation, 
Laschkewitsch,  who  opened  the  thorax  of  a  rabbit  so  as  to  expose  the 
heart,  maintained  artificial  respiration,  and  administered  prussic  acid  ; 
directly  after  arrest  of  the  heart  had  commenced  the  convulsions  came 
on ;  also  in  the  earlier  observation  of  Co^e,"  the  convulsions  did  not  occur 
until  directly  after  the  arrest  of  the  circulation.  In  frogs  poisoned  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  convulsions  do  not  take  place.  Preyer  states  that  after 
section  of  the  vagi  convulsions  do  not  generally  happen  in  mammals,  but 
if  artificial  respiration  be  performed  they  come  on. 

I  SDMMARY.—When  in  aii£aotent  oonoentratfon  hydrocyanic  acid  I9 
a  po^werfUI  depresBant  poison  to  all  the  higher  tisBuee.  It  is  absorbed 
immediately,  and  acts  at  onoe,  but  so  fugacioualy  that  its  influence  ia 
over  In  a  fe'w^  minutes.  In  poisoning  by  it  death  usually  occurs  through 
centric  paralysis  of  the  respiration,  but  the  depression  of  the  heart's 
action  is  pronounced,  and  diastoUo  cardiao  arrest  sometimes  takes 
place  simultaneously  with  or  even  before  cessation  of  breathing.  It 
first  stimulates,  then  paralyzes  the  vagi ;  it  first  stimulates,  afterwards 
paralyzes  the  vaso-motor  systenL  Upon  the  nerve-c entree  it  haa  a 
most  pronounced  depressing-  infiuenoe^  and  it  ia  also  a  paralyzant  to 
the  nerve- trunks  and  to  the  muscles  themselves*  There  is  some  reason 
for  suspecting  that  after  the  email  toxic  dose  of  hydrocyanic  acid  the 
pejalytio  stage  ia  preceded  by  a  very  brief  stage  of  excitement,  with 
centric  increase  of  the  respiratory  activity,  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure 
(caused  by  an  influence  upon  the  vaso-motor  centres  and  perhaps  upon 
the  heart),  and  slowing  of  the  pulse  f^om  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  In- 
hibitory centres.  Outside  of  the  body  hydrocyanic  aoid  attacks  the 
red  bloodKiorpuscles,  forming  a  new  compound,  oyanohesmoglobin ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  this  change  during  life  In  hydrocyanic  acid  poi- 
soning la  doubtfuL 

I  Therapeutics.— Our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of 
prussic  acid  does  not  lead  to  a  belief  in  its  wide  applicability  to  the  relief 
of  disease,  and  we  think  that  clinical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  it 
is  of  little  value  except  in  meeting  tliree  indications  :  first,  io  allay  cough  ; 
second,  to  relieve  irriiaticn  of  the  gastric  nerves  ;  third,  io  allay  irriia- 
Hon  of  the  peripheral  sensitive  nerves, 

Prussic  acid  has  been  used  very  largely  to  allay  cough,  either  itself  or 
the  form  of  potassium  cyanide.     Owing  to  the  extreme  fugaciousness 
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of  its  action  t  it  is^  however,  of  very  little  real  value  for  this  purpose.  It 
IS  not  probable  that  the  effect  of  any  therapeutic  dose  of  the  acid  lasts 
over  twenty  minutes,  or  of  the  cyanide  over  forty-five  minutes. 

There  can  be,  on  the  other  hand»  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  prussic 
add  in  certain  stomachic  affections,  especially  nervous  v&miHng  and  gas- 
iralgia.  When  the  pain  is  accompanied  by  decided  dyspeptic  symp- 
tomsi  the  remedy  will  sometimes  succeed,  but  more  often  fails.  Even 
in  the  most  favorable  cases  it  does  not  always  afford  relief  ;  and  as  the 
relief  when  jt  does  occur  is  immediate,  or  at  least  is  very  soon  apparent, 
it  is  useless  to  persist  long  in  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy.  In  these 
cases  its  action  is  probably  local,  as  it  certainly  is  when  the  acid  is  em- 
ployed to  relieve  itching  in  prurigo  and  other  cutaneous  disuses.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  used  as  a  wash  (one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  in  one  fluid- 
ounce)  ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  constitutional  effects, 
especially  when  there  is  any  abrasion  of  the  skin.  Very  serious  results 
are  said  to  have  been  caused  by  its  absorption  when  carelessly  used  in 
skin  diseases. 

Prussic  acid  has  been  commended  as  an  arterial  sedative  ;  but  unless 
given  in  dangerous  doses  it  has  no  such  action. 

Toxicology, — The  symptoms  of  prussic  acid  poisoning  have  already 
tteen  mentioned  :  those  of  most  value  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view 
are  the  sudden  occurrence  of  unconsciousness,  the  violent  convubions, 
the  general  paralysis,  the  pecuhar  character  of  the  breathing,  expira- 
tion being  prolonged  and  forced,  and  the  rapid  results.  The  odor  of 
prussic  acid  upon  the  breath  is  very  often  ^  but  by  no  means  always, 
present  When  distincti  it  is,  of  course,  of  great  diagnostic  value. 
Leaving  out  of  sight  the  cyanides,  the  only  poison  with  which  prussic 
acid  could  well  t>e  clinically  confounded  is  nitrobenzoL  The  distinc- 
tion is  often  very  difficult,  large  doses  of  the  latter  substance  killing 
almost  as  quickly  as  prussic  acid  and  inducing  analogous  symptoms. 
Caspar  advises  that  after  death  the  body  be  left  open,  exposed  to  the 
airj  as  the  odor  of  prussic  acid  disappears  rapidly,  while  that  of  nitro- 
benzol  is  persistent.  The  diseases  with  which  the  poisoning  may  be 
confounded  most  readily  are  some  forms  of  apopiexie  foudroyanie,  and 
sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  The  diagnosis  may,  during  life, 
be  almost  impossible.  It  has  been  asserted  that  stertorous  breathing 
does  not  occur  in  prussic  acid  poisoning ;  but  it  has  been  present  in 
several  reported  cases.*  An  autopsy,  however,  ought  generally  to  ena- 
ble the  physician  to  determine  whether  the  case  has  or  has  not  been  one 
of  prussic  acid  poisoning,  if  the  symptoms  during  life  are  known. 

A  curious  case  of  temporary  ktmiopia^  apparently  caused  by  the 
fumes  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  reported. 

The  period  at  which  death  may  occur  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison 
is  set  down  by  Lonsdale  at  from  one  to  fifty-five  minutes  j  but  a  case  has 


•See  Tayior^s  Meduai  Jurisprudenie^  Phitadelphlfl,  1873,  363. 
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been  obsen^ed  by  Hilton  Fagge,**  in  which  the  fatal  result  was  put  off  for 
at  leist  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  the  ingestion  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
After  death  the  body  often  presents  a  Uvid  surface^  bloated  countenance, 
fixed  glassy  eyes  with  dilated  pupils,  and  clinched  fingers  ;  sometimes  it 
offers  nothing  worthy  of  note  except  excessive  rigidity,  and  the  face  may 
be  very  pale*  When  opened,  the  odor  of  prussic  acid  is  generally,  but 
not  always,  emitted  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  very  com- 
monly found  much  congested,  and  the  dark  or  cherry -colored  liquid 
blood  usually  everywhere  fills  up  the  veins.     The  heart  is  soft  and  flaccid. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  is  of  little  avail.  Of  the 
several  chemical  antidotes  which  have  been  proposed,  hydrogen  dioxide 
b  the  most  practicable.*  But  such  b  the  rapidity  of  absorption  that  the 
case  is  usudly  terminated  before  the  antidote  can  be  obtained.  The 
asserted  physiological  antagonbm  of  atropine  has  been  dbp roved  by 
Keen  **  and  by  Boehm  and  Knie.  The  stomach  should,  if  possible,  be 
emptied  or  washed  out  with  a  thirty  per  cent,  hydrogen  dioxide  solution  if 
at  hand,  and  the  hypodermic  use  of  atropine  and  strj'chnine  as  respiratory 
stimulants  might  be  tried  ;  the  inhalation  of  the  vapors  of  ammonia,  and 
the  free  exhibition  of  ammonia  by  the  mouth  and  by  injection  into  the 
veins,  may  be  practised.  Artificial  respl radon  has  been  found  very  suc- 
cessful by  Preyer,  and  by  Boehm  and  Knie,  in  animals,  and  should  always 
be  assiduouiily  practised  Next  to  it  in  importance  is  the  use  of  the  alter- 
nate cold  and  hot  douche,  about  a  half  of  a  small  bucketful  of  cold 
water  and  the  same  quantity  of  very  hot  {115°  F. )  water  being  dashed 
upon  the  chest  in  rapid  succession.  There  is  considerable  experimental 
evidence  to  show  that  the  sodium  hyposulphite  is  capable  of  following 
prussic  acid,  cyanides,  nitrobenzole,  and  other  nitrites  into  the  system 
and  there  decomposing  them,  but  we  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  antidote 
has  been  used  upon  man.  As,  however,  it  is  harmless  it  might  well  be 
given  hypodermically,  t 

Administration. — The  dose  of  the  dilute  prussic  acid  (Acidum  Hy- 
DROCVANicuM  DiLUTUM,  U.  S,  )  is  one  to  three  drops  (0.06-0. 18  C.c.  ). 

Potassium  Cyanide  (Potassh  Cyanidum,  U.S.)  occurs  in  white, 
amorphous,  opaque  mass^,  having  the  odor  of  prussic  acid  and  a  taste 
of  similar  character,  but  somewhat  alkaline.  It  is  deliquescent,  and 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

When  potassium  cyanide  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  acids  there 
present  convert  it  into  prussic  acid,  and  the  same  change  probably  occurs, 
although  more  slowly,  even  when  the  salt  is  injected  directly  into  the 
blood-vessels.  The  physiological,  therapeutical,  and  toxicological  prop- 
erties of  this  salt  are  similar  to  those  of  prussic  add.  J     Death,  however, 

*  See  E,  Merck,  Mer€k*s  Arch.,  tgoo,  ii.  94. 

t  See  S.  Lang,  A,  E..  P,  P.,  1895.  Bd,  xxxvl  ;  J.  F.  Heymans  and  P.  Masoin,  A.  LP., 
1897,  ill,  fasc.  I  and  2 ;  R.  Verbrugge,  A.  /,  /*.,  v.*  fasc.  3  and  4;  and  J.  Mcurice,  A>  L  P.^ 
vlL,  fasc.  ]  and  n. 

X  Poisoning  has  occurred  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapors  of  the  cyanide  and  from 
absorption  through  the  hands  iSrif.  and  For.  Med.-Ckir.  Rev.,  July,  1S76,  ajij. 
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does  not  occur  so  soon  as  from  hydrocyanic  acid^  and  insensibility  b 
sometimes  not  manifested  for  several  minutes.  Five  grains  of  the  salt 
have  caused  death  but  fifty  grains  have  been  recovered  from.  (See  Mc- 
Kdway.'*)  Dose  :  one-twelfth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain  {0.005-0.006  Gm. ). 


Silvi^  Cyanide  (Argenti  Cvanidum,  U.  S.)  is  a  white  insoluble  powder*  which 

is  used  solely  for  making  prussic  acid. 

Qaffog-en  Gas  has  been  studied  physiologically  by  B.  Bunge.**  He  finds  that 
it  kills  by  paralyzing  the  centres  of  respiration,  but  that  it  is  le^  powerful  in  its 
influence  than  is  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  causes  only  very  feeble  convulsions. 

Siffer  j^/mands  (AMyGt>ALA  Amah  A,  U.  S. )  yield  a  volatile  oil,  O/^m 
Amygdalt^  Attianr,  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  ;  of  a  yellowish  color,  bitter,  acrid  taste, 
with  a  strong  odor  of  prussic  acid.  This  volatile  oil  consists  of  benzoic  aldehyde 
contaminated  with  various  sul:*^tances,  of  which  the  most  intportant,  prussic  actd, 
has  been  present  to  sucli  an  extent  that  two  drachms  of  the  commercial  oil  are  said 
to  have  caused  death  in  ten  minutes.  Verj^  properly,  under  the  name  of  Banzai- 
drkydum,  U.  S.,  Benzaid^hyde^  the  pure  benzoic  aldehyde,  produced  synthetically 
or  obtained  from  natural  oils^  has  been  recognUed  in  the  last  edition  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopceia.  Thb  is  a  colorless ^  strongly  refractive  liquid,  having  a  bitter  odor 
and  a  burning  taste.  The  official  oil  and  benzaldehyde  are  very  seldom  used  ex- 
cept as  flavoring  agents. 

VEGETABLE   ACIDS. 

Although  most  of  the  official  vegetable  acids  differ  so  much  from  the 
other  substances  considered  in  the  present  class  as  not  to  be  poisonous 
except  in  enormous  doses,  and  although  they  are  never  used  to  produce 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  circulation,  yet,  since  they  have,  or  at 
least  are  believed  to  have,  the  power  of  lowering  the  force  of  the  cardiac 
movements  to  some  extent,  and  since  they  are  so  commonly  believed  to 
have  a  tendency  to  depress  animal  temperature  as  to  be  usually  spoken 
of  as  refrigerants^  the  present  seems  to  us  a  fitting  place  for  their  con- 
sideration. In  experiments  made  by  W.  H.  Gaskell,'  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  article  on  digitalis  (see  page  300),  it  was  found  that 
while  alkalies  contracted  the  arterioles  of  the  frog,  acids  *  caused  a  dila- 
tation, probably  by  paralyzing  the  muscular  coats.  Acids  also  dimln^ 
ished  the  activity  and  power  of  the  frog's  heart. 

ACIDUM   TARTARICUM— TARTARIC  ACID.    U,S. 

Tartaric  acid  occurs  in  large,  hard,  transparent,  sLx -sided  prisms, 
which  are  pyro-electric  and  phosphorescent  when  rubbed  in  the  dark, 
are  nearly  free  from  odor^  have  a  very  sour  taste,  and  are  very  soluble  in 
water.  In  the  shops  the  acid  is  almost  always  kept  in  the  form  of 
powder.  Tartaric  acid  is  the  acid  of  the  grape»  and  occurs  in  grape- 
juice  as  potassium  bi tartrate.  When  the  juice  undergoes  fermentation 
and  alcohol  is  developed,  the  acid  salt,  not  being  soluble  in  the  newly 

*  Lactic  acidp  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  used,  and  it  does  not  seem 
certain  that  the  results  of  experiments  would  be  the  same  with  all  acids,  as  is  stated  in 
Gaskeirs  geaeralizatlon. 
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srmed  menstruum,  precipitates,  collecting  as  a  dark  mass  in  the  wine- 
casks,  whence  it  is  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  argoi  or  tartar, 
Phvsiological  Action. — In  powder  or  concentrated  solution  tar- 
taric acid  is  a  very  decided  irritant,  capable  of  producing,  when  taken 
internally,  violent  oesophageal  and  gastric  burning,  vomiting,  and,  It  may 
be,  fatal  gas tro- enteritis  * 

V  Mitscherlich  states  that  three  or  four  drachms  suffice  to  kill  a  rabbity  the  evident 
symptoms  being  gjeat  weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  difficult  and  slow  breathing, 
and  steadily  increasing  pains,  with  sHght  convulsions  before  death.  According  to 
Devergie,  it  requires  nearly  half  an  ounce  to  kill  a  dog  when  given  by  the  stomach  ; 
but  Pommer  (quoted  by  Husemann)  asserts  that  one  gramme  (15.34  grains)  in- 
jected into  the  crural  vein  of  a  dog  will  produce  death. 

Concerning  the  action  of  therapeutic  doses  of  tartaric  acid  we  have  no  definite 
information.  General  clinical  experience,  in  accord  with  the  experiment.^  of  Bo- 
brick,!  ^'^^  found  that  very  large  doses  render  the  heart's  action  weaker  and  slower, 
indicates  that  the  drag  is  a  very  feeble  cardiac  depressant.  It  is  probably  partially 
burnt  lip  in  the  body  and  partially  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  Wohler,t  in  his  ex- 
periments, found  it  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  calcium  tartrate,  while  Buchheimf 
and  Piotrowsld  t  could  find  only  a  very  sraal!  percentage  of  the  ingested  add  in  the 
urine,  and  conclude  that  it  is  mostly  destroyed  in  the  body.  Miinch  ^  finds  that 
when  tartaric  acid  or  citric  add  is  given  it  soon  appears  in  the  urine.  H.  Bence 
Jones  ^  has  found  that  both  citric  acid  and  tartaric  acid  cause  a  pronounced  increase 
in  the  acidity  of  the  urine  of  persons  takinj^  them,  and  are  apt  also  to  give  rise  to 
the  presence  of  free  uric  acid  in  the  excretion.  Unfortunately,  Jones  did  not  attempt 
to  determine  whether  the  increased  acidity  was  or  was  not  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  vegetable  acid  in  the  urine. 

V  Therapeutics, — Tartaric  acid  is  rarely  used  in  medicine,  citric  acid 
almost  always  being  preferred.     It  rnay,  however,  be  employed  whenever 

I  it  is  desired  to  render  the  urine  acid,  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  grains 
(0.6-1.3  Gm/). 
Toxicology, ^There  are,  we  believe,  but  three  fatal  cases  of  tartaric 
acid  poisoning  on  record  :  one  reported  by  Devergie/  one  by  Taylor/  m 
which  death  took  place  nine  days  after  the  ingestion  of  an  ounce  of  the 
poison  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  one*  in  which  half  an  ounce 

■  of  the  acid  was  suppmed  to  have  been  taken.  The  treatment  of  tartaric 
acid  poisoning-  consists  in  the  free  exhibition  of  magnesia,  of  lime,  of 
potassium  or  sodium  carbonate,  or  of  any  articlCj  such  as  soap,  contain- 
ing an  alkali  in  a  suitable  shape,  which  may  be  at  hand.  The  after-treat- 
ment is  that  of  toxic  gastro-enteritis. 

^P  ACIDUM   CITRI CUM— CITRIC  ACID.     U.  S. 

Citric  acid  is  the  acid  of  lemon-  and  lime-juice.  It  occurs  in  rhom- 
boidal  prisms,  of  a  sour,  almost  corrosive,  taste,  extremely  soluble  in  water. 

•Case  reported  in  the  BHL  Med.  Joum.,  for  June,  1893,  in  which  the  supposed  dose 
was  one  Imndred  and  eighty  gmins.  Symptoms^ ;  dUrrhcra,  viillent  abdominal  pains 
becoming  more  and  more  marked^  followed  by  feven  delirium,  and  death  on  the  seventh 
day.  At  tlie  autopsy  violent  inflamraatJon  of  the  whole  of  the  gas tro- intestinal  tract  was 
found. 

t  All  these  are  quoted  by  Huaeraann  {Die  P^ans^nsiofe).  We  have  dot  seen  the 
edginals. 
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Physiological  Action. — Citric  acid  in  concentrated  form  is  actively^] 
irritant,  but,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  is  less  so  than  tartaric  acid,  since 
its  concentrated  solution  has  no  action  upon  the  sound  skin.     Serious 
poisoning  by  it  is  extremely  rare,  and  we  know  of  but  one  recorded  fatal 
case  (H.  Kionka).* 

Piotrowskj  (quoted  by  Husemann)  took,  in  six  hours^  thirty  gramme,  aDj 
hour  later  fifteen  grammes,  and  an  hour  later  thirty  ^ammes,  or  nearly  two] 
ounces  and  a  hatf  in  afl,  with  the  inductipn  of  no  more  serious  sytnptom  than] 
vomiting. 

In  Kionka's  case,  a  girl  in  order  to  produce  abortion  took  an  unknown  quantity! 
of  citric  acid,  and  was  brought  dying  into  the  hospital  with  the  only  clinical  record j 
that  she  had  vomited  greatly.  Nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty -two  grains 
citric  acid  were  collected  from  her  gastro-intestinal  tract.  Marked  evidences 
violent  gastritis  were  present,  with  gross  evidences  of  hepatic  degeneration.  Iti  th«1 
experiments  of  Maass*  citric,  acetic,  and  tartaric  acid  were  found  to  have  very  littlej 
influence  on  frogs  unless  in  large  quantities. 

Hugo  Schulz'  states  that  citric  add  is  an  active  antiseptic,  a  five  per] 
cent   solution  being  sufficient  to  preserve  small  pieces  of  meat  for  two 
weeks  ;  one  part  m  a  thousand  was  fatal  to  paramecia. 

Therapeutics. — Lemon-Juice  (Succvs  Liuoais,  U.  S.)  is  a  valuable 
remedy,  but  how  or  why  it  acts  is  at  present  entirely  unknown.  According" 
to  the  analysis  of  H,  Bence  Jones,*  lemon-juice  contains  about  twenty-six 
grains  of  free  citric  acid  and  less  than  two  grains  of  potassium  citrate  to  the . 
ounce,  but  neither  dtric  acid  nor  any  of  its  known  salts  act  in  disease 
does  the  juice  of  the  fruit  M.  Schmitt  found  lemon-juice  in  very  large 
dose  increases  the  flow  of  urine,  but  at  the  same  time  markedly  diminishes 
the  elimination  of  urea  and  of  adds.  The  chief  and  most  important  use 
of  lemon- juice  is  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  scurvy.  During  the  dis- 
ease three  or  four  ounces  may  be  given  three  times  a  day.  As  a  prophy* 
lactic  against  the  disease,  lemon* juice  is  simply  invaluable  ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  of  good  quality.  It  may  be  prepared  for- 
long  voyages  in  one  or  two  ways :  first,  boil  the  juice  slightly,  strain, 
allow  to  cool,  pour  into  bottles  up  to  their  necks,  fill  the  vacant  space 
above  with  pure  olive  oil,  cork  tightly,  and  keep  the  bottle  upright ; 
second,  add  ten  per  cent  of  brandy,  and  botde  as  before.  In  acute 
rhcumaiism^  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  free  use  of  lemon-juice,  as 
originally  proposed  by  Rees,  of  London.  One  or  two  ounces  of  it  may 
be  given  four  or  five  times  a  day  ;  but  it  is  certainly  less  efficacious  than 
the  alkalies.  In  catarrhal  jaundice  and  in  habitual  torpor  of  the  liver 
the  free  administration  of  lemon -juice  often  aids  in  effecting  a  cure.  In 
fevers^  lemonade  is  a  very  refreshing  and  useful  refrigerant  drink. 

ACETUM— VINEGAR* 
The  physical  properties  of  vinegar  are  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription here.     That  best  suited  for  medicinal  use  is  in  this  country  pre- 
pared from  cider,  and  should  have  a  trace  of  the  taste  of  cider.     Vinegar 
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may  be  substituted  for  lemon -juice  as  a  basts  of  an  acidulous  drink  in 
fever  when  the  lemon -juice  is  not  to  be  had  ;  but  as  an  aniiscordufic  it  is 
certainly  very  much  inferior  to  it,  and  has  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been 
tried  in  rkeumadsm, 

Aceik  Acid^  (Acidum  Aceticum,  U,  S.)  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having 
a  pungent  odor,  free  from  empyreuma,  and  an  intensely  acidj  corrosive 
taste.  It  contains  thirty-six  per  centt  of  the  monohydrated  acetic  acid, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.047,  Glacial  or  Absolute  Acetic  Acid 
(Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale^  U.  S.  )  is  now  official.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  cr^^stallizing  at  59^  F, ,  remaining  so!id  at  temperatures  below  60* 
F, ,  and  actively  e5charotic^^n  a  measure,  no  doubt,  owing  to  its  prop- 
erties of  dissolving  gelatin  and  gelatinous  tissue  and  of  effecting  a  partial 
solution  of  albuminous  matters.  Dilute  Acetic  Acid  (Acidum  Aceticum 
Dilutum)  is  officially  prepared  by  the  addition  of  five  parts  of  water 
to  one  part  of  acetic  acid,  and  should  have  the  specific  gravity  of 
1.008. 

Dilute  acetic  add  or  its  equivalent,  vinegar,  acts  upon  the  skin  as  a 
powerful  stimulant  and  astringent,  causing  contraction  of  the  vessels  and 
great  whiteness,  so  that  it  is  often  very  useful  as  a  topical  application  in 
various  forms  of  dermaiiiis^  especially  simhirft,  and  also  in  hmises  and 
sprains.  We  have  found  it,  diluted  with  from  one  to  four  parts  of  water, 
a  very  grateful  drink  in  htEm^temesis,  and  very  effective  in  arresting  the 
flow  of  blood.  Diluted  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  is 
occasionally  employed  as  an  injection  ^g^iu^t  seal-worms ;  but  the  infu- 
sion of  quassia  is  preferable. 

The  use  of  acetic  acid  as  a  caustic  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  head- 
ing of  Eschar o tics. 

Toxicology. — Acetic  acid  in  any  of  its  more  concentrated  forms  is 
a  corrosive  poison,  and  death  has  been  produced  by  it  in  at  least  one  case 
(Orfila^).  The  symptoms  resemble  those  caused  by  mineral  acids,  and 
the  treatment  is  exactly  similar, — neutralization  by  an  aJkah  or  its  car- 
bonate, or  by  some  substance,  such  as  soap,  containing  an  alkali,  and  the 
meeting  of  indications  as  they  arise. 

Oxalic  Acid  (Acidum  Oxalicum)  has  been  asserted  *  to  be  a  valuable 
cmmenagogue,  but  it  is  chiefly  known  to  the  profession  as  a  poison.  In 
1874  Rabuteau*  announced  that  in  oxalic  acid  poisoning  the  nerves  and 
muscles  are  not  affected,  and  that  therefore  the  acid  acts  upon  the  nerve- 
centres.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  elaborate  researches  of  R. 
Kobert  and  B.  Kiissner,*  who  find  that  it  paralyzes  the  respiratory, 
vaso-motor,  and  other  motor  spinal  centres.  It  is  also  a  cardiac  poison, 
arresting  the  heart  in  systole.*  The  acid  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 
As  a  poison,  oxalic  acid  figures  in  two  forms  :  that  of  simple  oxalic  acid, 

•  AcETONUM,  U.  5h  A€0tan4t,--Pyroacetic  Spirit. — This  substance,  which  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  water,  akqholp  and  ether,  is  recognixed  in  the  last  U.  5.  Pharmaco- 
pceia  on  account  of  its  large  use  in  pharmacy  as  a  s^^lvent  for  fats,  resins,  and  various 
active  principles.    It  is  not  used  in  practical  medicine. 
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and  that  of  the  arid  Jkfiassium  oxakt(e^  or  sail  q/  sotteI^  or  esse^iiiai  saii  of 
iemans^  as  it  is  variously  termed  in  common  parlance.  The  symptoms 
produced  are  a  hot  acrid  taste  experienced  during  the  swallowing,  a 
burning  in  the  gruUet,  soon  extending-  to  the  stomach,  intense  abdominal 
paLn,  vomiting  of  highly  acid,  greenish,  blacltbh-brown  or  bloody  mucus 
(rarely  of  arterial  blood),  collapse,  livid  surface,  cold  skin,  entire  pros- 
tration of  strength,  small,  irregular  pulse^  stupor,  unconsciousness,  some' 
times  convulsions/  and  finally  death.  In  some  cases  the  gastric  symp- 
toms are  very  prominent ;  in  others  they  are  nearly  wanting;  and  the 
chief  manifestations  are  collapse  and  such  nervous  symptoms  as  almost 
complete  general  paralysis,  numbness,  and  finally  stupor  ;  indeed,  the 
patient  may  suddenly  fall  unconscious  immediately  after  the  ingestion  of 
the  poison-*  In  pregnant  women  abortion  or  at  least  death  of  the  foetus 
usually  occurs.  According  to  Taylor,  the  smallest  quantity  which  is 
known  to  have  caused  death  is  one  drachm.  An  ounce  usually  proves 
fatal,  but  has  been  recovered  from.  After  death  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
are  found  softened  and  swollen,  and  sometimes  perforated/  Rabu- 
teau  affirms  that  the  blood  is  everywhere  scarlet  ;  but  this  is  certainly 
not  always  the  case  (Taylor^).  In  1879  Kobert  and  Kiissner  discov 
ered  that  oxalic  acid  will  produce  in  the  lower  animals  not  only  oxalu 
and  albuminuria  with  tube-casts,  but  aho  glycosuria.*  In  1883  Sarga- 
neck  discovered  sugar  in  the  urine  in  human  poboning,  and  the  recent 
investigations  of  Kobert  have  shown  that  in  rabbits  and  cats  even  non- 
poisonous  doses  of  the  acid  cause  the  appearance  of  a  fermentable  sugar 
in  the  urine.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  glycosuria  should  hold  an 
important  place  among  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  poisoning.  Ac- 
cording to  Kobert  and  Kiissner,  a  pathognomonic  post-mortem  lesion  is 
the  incrustation  of  the  urinary  tubules  with  crystals  of  oxalates.  In 
poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  the  immediate  administration  of  an  antidote  is 
of  the  utmost  importance-  As  the  potassium  and  sodium  oxalates  are 
poisonous,  neither  potash  nor  soda  is  available  ;  but,  fortunately,  lime  or 
chalk  Is  a  perfect  antidote  to  oxalic  acid,  forming  the  excessively  Insolu- 
ble calcium  oxalate.  As  time  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  very 
often  It  is  best  simply  to  scrape  '  *  whitewash' '  off  a  wall,  a  ceiling,  a  fence, 
or  wherever  it  may  be  at  hand,  rub  it  up  hastily  with  water,  and  admin- 
ister it  freely.     The  after-treatment  is  that  of  toxic  gastro- enteritis. 

As  an  emmenagogue,  oxalic  acid  has  been  used  in  all  forms  of  amen- 
orrkwa  with  asserted  great  success.  It  is  said  also  to  be  an  active  aborti- 
facient,  but  as  such  is  certainly  extremely  dangerous.  The  dose  usually 
given  is  half  a  grain  three  or  four  times  a  day,  but  F.  W.  Talley  has 
reported  serious  poisoning  as  produced  by  this  amount. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  powerful  gennicide.  According  to  O,  Loew,*  the  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  the  neutral  potassium  oxalate  is  very  active  in  the 
destruction  of  infusoria,  whilst  Howard  A.  Kelly  "  asserts  that  potassium 


•  Kobert  has  made  the  very  important  observation,  that  the  extract  of  Syzjfgium^ 
jam&ti/anum  will  control  the  glycosuria  produced  by  oialtc  acid. 
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permanicranate  and  oxalic  actd  afford  the  only  known  practical  method  of 
perfectly  disinfecting  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.* 
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ORDER   m.— NUTRIANTS. 


FAMILY  I— ASTRINGENTS. 


Astringents  are  those  drugs  which  cause  contraction  of  living  tis- 
sues. That  they  do  not  act,  as  has  been  supposed,  either  by  coagulating 
albumin  or  by  calling  into  action  the  muscular  function  is  demonstrated 
by  the  transitoriness  of  their  effects,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  influence 
tissues  containing  no  muscular  fibre.  Every  living  soft  tissue  appears  to 
possess  a  normal  degree  of  condensation,  which  may  be  departed  from 
on  either  hand  :  when  this  happens,  in  the  one  case  the  part  is  said  to  be 
relaxed,  in  the  other  to  have  its  tonicity  increased,  or  to  be  astringed. 
The  action  of  astringents  is  always  a  local  one^-^Le.^  produced  not 
through  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  system,  but  by  direct  contact 
with  the  part  affected.  A  pure  astringent  should  be  capable  of  doiog 
nothing  beyond  inducing  contraction  ;  but  in  reality  there  is  scarcely  such 
a  drug.     Astringents  are,  when  applied  too  freely,  irritants. 

The  concordant  experimental  results  reached  by  M,  Rosenstdn*  and 
by  R.  Hetnz*  show  that  medium  solutions  of  tannic  acid,  alum,  and  the 
salts  of  lead,  zinc,  iron,  copper,  and  mercury  contract  the  blood -vessels  by 
a  direct  action.  When,  however,  the  solutions  are  too  strong,  according 
to  Heinr,  this  contraction  is  followed  by  dilatation.  Both  experimentere 
state  that  the  silver  nitrate  is  the  most  powerful  in  its  influence,  pro- 
ducing an  almost  permanent  contraction.  According  to  Rosensteln,  acids 
cause  dilatation  of  the  capillaries. 

The  clinical  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  astringents  in  the  treatment 
of  inflammation  can  hardly  be  due  to  their  action  upon  the  blood-vessels, 
but  seem  to  find  more  appropriate  explanation  in  the  discovery  of  Heinz, 
that,  locally  applied,  they  decidedly  check  the  out-wandering  of  the  white 
blood-corpuscles,  probably,  as  he  thinks,  by  modifying  the  wall  of  the 
blood-vessel. 

The  chief  indication  for  the  use  of  an  astringent  is  the  existence  of 
rehxatiofL  Local  relaxation  is  commonly  due  to  previous  over-excite- 
ment    Thus,  a  throat  is  relaxed  after  over-use,  or  after  infiammatiom 

Astringents  are  more  efl!icient  as  local  than  as  general  remedies,  but 
in  cases  of  inflammation  care  must  be  taken  to  use  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  shall  not  act  as  irritants.  Applied  too  soon  or  too  vigorously, 
they  may  do  harm,  These  remarks  are  scarcely  applicable  to  some 
of  the  mineral  astringents,  such  as  lead  and  silver  nitrate,  which  really 
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appear  to  have  sedative  properties,  and  may  with  care  be  used  advan- 
tageously in  all  stages  of  inflammation,  whenever  there  are  distention  and 
relaxation  of  the  blood-vessels,  although  the  general  action  of  the  part 
be  that  of  nutritive  excitement 

Closely  allied  to  relaxation  is  over-secretiony  and  astringents  are  con- 
stantly used  to  check  morbid  discharges.  Indeed,  these  discharges  are 
often  simply  the  result  of  relaxation.  Thus,  Asp  has  experimentally 
proved  that  division  of  the  intestinal  nerves  and  consequent  paralysis 
and  relaxation  of  the  vesseb  are  followed  by  free  watery  secretion.  In 
such  cases  the  indication  for  astringents  is  very  plain.  But  when  a 
morbid  discharge  represents  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  the  same 
care  must  be  practised  in  the  use  of  astringents  as  in  treating  other  local 
inflammations.  Especially  is  this  true  since  free  secretion  is  often  nature's 
method  of  relieving  local  inflammation.  Thus,  when  abnormal  alvine 
discharges  are  dependent  upon  intestinal  relaxation,  astringents  are  most 
valuable,  but  when  they  are  dependent  upon  enteritis  or  coliHs^  astringents 
may  do  harm. 

If  the  morbid  discharge  by  its  profuseness  endangers  life,  as  in  serous 
diarrhcea,  astringents  are  urgently  demanded.  Very  rarely,  if  ever,  arc 
these  discharges  other  than  paralytic  in  their  origin ;  even,  however,  if 
they  be  due  to  over-action,  an  astringent  may  be  necessary  to  check  thdr 
excessiveness. 

Another  indication  for  the  use  of  astringents  is  to  check  hemorrhage^ 
and  the  same  general  reasoning  is  applicable  to  this  as  to  the  other  indi- 
cations. Hemorrhage  dependent  upon  over-action  demands  other  treat- 
ment than  by  astringents.  Sometimes  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary, 
however,  to  check  the  hemorrhage  at  all  hazards,  and  then  astringents 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  although  they  may  be 
to  some  extent  contra-indicated.  Some  of  the  astringents  are  employed 
locally  to  check  hemorrhage  due  to  traumatic  or  other  ruptures  of  ves- 
sels. In  such  cases  the  astringents  are  employed  as  styptics^  and  do  not 
act  so  much  by  their  astringency  as  by  coagulating  the  albumin  of  the 
blood  and  thus  forming  a  clot  and  mechanically  arresting  the  flow. 

Under  certain  circumstances  there  seems  to  be  a  general  relaxation  or 
loss  of  tone  throughout  the  whole  system,  which  may  be  best  met  by  a 
consentaneous  use  of  tonics  and  astringents. 

VEGETABLE  ASTRINGENTS. 

The  active  principle  of  the  vegetable  astringents  is  tannic  acid,  and 
as  it  is  almost  their  sole  therapeutic  principle  and  represents  them  very 
closely,  it  seems  proper  first  to  consider  it,  and  afterwards  to  point  out 
any  especial  therapeutic  virtues  the  crude  drugs  of  the  class  may  possess. 

ACIDUM   TANNICUM— TANNIC   ACID.     U.S. 

There  are  two  generic  varieties  of  tannic  acid,  the  gallo-  and  the  kino- 
tannic :  of  these  the  former  yields,  upon  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  moist 
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$tat€,  gallic  acid,  the  latter  a  gelaiinous^  inert  substance.  They  are 
furUier  distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  precipitates  which  they  yield 
with  the  persalts  of  iron  ;  gallo*tannic  acid  producing  a  blue-black,  kino- 
tannic  a  green -black  color. 

The  official  tannic  acid — the  gallo-tannic  acid — is  obtained  by  treating 
powdered  galls  with  washed  ether,  which  on  standing  separates  into  two 
strata,  the  upper  of  which  is  ethereal  and  contains  chiefly  the  coloring- 
matter  and  other  impurities.  The  lower  watery  stratum  contains  the 
tannic  acicl»  which  is  recovered  by  evaporation. 

Commercial  tannic  acid  is  a  light,  feathery,  n&n- crystalline  powder, 
of  a  yellowish-w^hitc  colorj  a  faint  odor,  and  an  astringent^  somewhat 
bitter  taste.  When  absolutely  pure,  it  b  colorless  and  free  from  odor 
or  taste  other  than  that  of  astringency,  lis  reaction  is  strongly  acid, 
and  it  unites  freely  with  both  organic  and  inorganic  bases.  It  is  very 
freely  soluble  in  water,  even  more  so  in  glycerin,  somewhat  so  in  dilute 
alcohol,  scarcely  at  all  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether  free 
from  water.  With  salts  of  the  alkaloids  it  produces  a  whitish  precipitate 
(tan nates),  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid;  with  persalts  of  iron,  a  black 
(bluish  or  greenish)  precipitate, 

Physiological  Action. — Applied  locally,  tannic  add  is  a  very 
powerful  astringent,  causing  contraction,  and  in  the  case  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  great  dryness.  Sometimes,  when  it  is  used  very  freely,  its 
initant  influence  seems  to  overcome  its  astringent  action,  and  we  have 
seen  diarrhoea  result  from  its  administration.  Several  experimenters 
(Rosenstein,*  Fikentscher*)  have  denied  that  it  causes  contraction  of 
the  blood-vessels,  because  when  they  applied  it  to  the  exposed  mesentery 
of  a  **  Cohnheim  frog,"  stasis  of  the  blood,  with  dilatation  of  the  vessels, 
not  preceded  by  contraction,  occurred.  Daniels,*  however,  using  rabbits, 
obtained  different  results,  and  Lewin  has  shown  that  the  method  of  ex- 
perimentation was  faulty.  Clinical  experience  proves  that  tannic  acid 
applied  to  relaxed  mucous  membranes  aSects  their  whole  substance. 

Absorption  and  Elimiftatwn.— Although  it  was  formerly  believed 
that  owing  to  the  activity  with  which  tannic  acid  coagulates  albumin  it 
was  incapable  of  absorption,  under  certain  circumstances  a  small  amount 
of  an  alkaline  tannate  may  be  absorbed  and  circulate  in  the  blood  ;  but 
although  a  small  portion  of  it  may  get  into  the  blood  as  a  tannate,  what 
is  absorbed  is  chiefly  various  decomposition  products,  Gallic  acid  has 
been  found  in  the  urine  after  the  administration  of  tannic  acid,  but 
according  to  Morner  the  amount  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  tannic 
acid  ingested.  When  given  in  large  amounts  it  mostly  escapes  absorp- 
tion, and  passes  out  with  the  faeces  unchanged. 

ThroMTi  rapidly  into  the  blood,  tannic  acid  causes  a  fatal  thrombosis ;  but 
Lewin*  asserts  that  when  tt  is  injected  slowly  and  in  moderate  quantities  the  re- 
sulting albumin  tannate  is  held  m  solution  by  the  alkaline  carlionates*  He  has 
also  discovered  that  while  tannin,  in  five  per  cent,  solution*  precipitates  peptones 
out  of  watery  solution,  it  is  powerless  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.     As- 
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suming  the  correctness  of  the  investigations  of  Lewin,  it  is  plain  that  tannic  acid, 
when  put  in  the  stomach  in  small  doses,  must  to  some  extent  be  absorbed  unchanged. 
Lewin  also  asserts  tliai  it  is*  at  least  in  part,  eliminated  unakered,  as  he  has  fre* 
quently  recovered  it  from  the  urine.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  very  probable  that 
most  of  the  tannic  acid  Is  converted  into  gallic  acid,  either  in  the  stomach  before 
absorption  or  subsequently  in  the  system,  since  in  the  viscera  of  a  rabbit  poisoned 
with  it,  Schroff  "^  found  only  gallic  acid  ;  aiid  according  to  Clarus,*  the  greater  pan 
of  ingested  tannic  acid  can  be  recovered  from  the  stools  as  albumin  tannate  or  as 
gallic  acid.  The  recent  researches  of  Stockman"  afford  a  possible  reconciliation  of 
the  results  of  Lewin  with  those  of  the  the  older  observers.  Stockman  finds  that 
when  tannic  acid  is  given  to  the  lower  animals  only  a  trace  of  it  appears  in  the 
blood,  while  galHc  acid  can  l)e  obtained  in  abundance  from  the  urine*  w*ith  occa- 
sionally a  small  amount  of  tannic  acid.  If,  howeverp  sodium  tannate  be  given, 
tannic  acid  appears  in  abundance  in  the  urine,  with  a  little  gallic  acid.  The  expla- 
nation oSered  by  Stockman  of  this  is  probably  correct, ^namely,  that  tannic  acid  is 
usually  converted  in  the  stomach  into  an  albuminous  tannate*  which  is  dissolved 
with  great  difiiculty  in  the  intestinal  juices,  so  that  time  is  afforded  for  the  con- 
version of  the  tannic  into  gallic  acid,  whereas  an  alkaline  tannate  is  absorbed  at 
once  and  rapidly  eliminated  unchanged. 


Wohler  and  Frerichs  have  also  found  gallic  acid  with  pyrogallic  acid 
in  the  urine  after  the  exhibirion  of  tannic  acid. 

After  its  conversion  and  absorption  tannic  acid  still  possesses  astrin- 
gent properties.  Lewin  has  shown  that  in  frogs  poisoned  with  it  the 
muscles  are  shortened  and  narrowed ,  and  when  loaded  stretch  less  and 
recover  their  original  length  more  nearly  than  do  normal  muscles, 
Kiichenmeister '  and  Hennig  state  that  in  poisoned  cats  the  spleen  is 
notably  diminished  in  size  and  increased  in  firmness  ;  and  Lewin  has 
found  in  rabbits  that  tannic  add  causes  primary  arrest  of  the  urinarj' 
secretion,  followed  by  a  marked  increase  of  the  flow. 

Therapeutics. — As  tannic  acid  undergoes  in  the  system  partial  con- 
version into  gallic  acid,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to  it  when  the  part 
to  be  acted  on  can  be  reached  only  through  the  circulation.  As  a  local 
application,  tannic  add  is  much  more  powerful  than  gallic  acid.  Lo- 
cally applied  it  may  be  used  to  overc&me  relajcati&n^  as  in  spongy  gums^ 
mercurial  sore  month,  hemorrhoids,  and  chronic  sore  throat  To  check  hem- 
orrhage it  may  be  used  whenever  the  source  of  the  flow  can  be  reached 
directly,  as  in  episiaxis,  h^matemesiSr  hemorrhage  frotn  the  baweh^  etc. 
To  arrest  excessive  secretion  it  may  be  employed  locally  in  ieiicorrhcta, 
diarrh<£a^  old  abscesses,  chronic  ulcers^  excessii^e  perspiraiio?i,  osnudrosis, 
and  various  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  also  often  very  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  hardening  parts  exposed  to  friction,  as  in  cases  of  sore  nippies 
and  tender  feet. 

ToxrcoLOGV. — ^Tannic  acid  can  scarcely  be  called  poisonous ;  although 
Rollet  reports  the  case  of  a  young  girl  in  whom  a  very  large  quantity  of 
it  induced  severe  gastric  and  abdominal  pains,  with  obstinate  vomiting 
and  constipation,  fever,  and  general  malaise.  Both  Schroff  and  JudeU 
assert  that  eighty  grains  of  it  cause  no  symptoms  of  importance  in  the 
rabbit 
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As  an  anitdaie  it  is  useful  in  tartar  emetic  poisoning ^  forming  an  in- 
soluble antimony  tannate.  It  is  also  the  best  chemical  antidote  for  the 
poisonous  alkaloids  ;  but,  as  the  compounds  it  makes  with  them  are 
slowly  dissolved  by  the  fluids  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  must  always  be 
followed  by  emetics  and  cathartics, 

Administration.— When  given  to  act  on  the  stomach,  as  in  hsema- 
temesis,  tannic  acid  should  be  in  powder,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0*6-1.2 
Gm. ).  When  the  bowel  is  to  be  influenced,  as  in  diarrhoea,  the  drug 
should  be  administered  in  pill,  three  to  five  grains  (0.2-0.3  Gm. ),  so 
that,  if  possible,  it  may  pass  the  pylorus  undissolved.  For  local  use  the 
glycerite  of  tannic  acid  (Glvceritum  AciDl  Tanrici,  U.  S.^  twenty  per 
cent.)  may  be  employed,  or  the  ointment  (Unguentum  AciDl  TANNlcr, 
U.S.,  twenty  per  cent.),  or  the  troches  (Trochisci  AciDT  Tannici, 
U.  S,,  one  grain  each).  Tannic  acid  enters  into  styptic  collodion  (CoL- 
LODiUM  Stypticum,  U.  S. p  twenty  per  cent.). 

TANNIC  ACID  COMPOUNDS. 

A  number  of  compounds  of  tannic  add  have  come  into  vogue,  some  of 
them  of  great  practical  value. 

Tawnalbin.  Tannin  a/^ummaie.— This  is  a  light-brown  powder,  insoluble  in 
water  or  the  gastric  juice,  but  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  juices  of  the  intestines 
with  the  liberation  of  its  constituents.  It  is  tasteless,  odorless,  and  non-irritant 
It  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  oi  intestinal  catarrh  and  reluJcraiion 
requiring  the  ase  of  an  astringent,  acting  immediately,  persistently,  and  effectively, 
and  affording  in  many  cases  an  excellent  combination  witl^  bismtdh  subnitrate.  It 
has  been  recommended  also  in  renal  conditions  associated  with  an  excessive  dis- 
charge  of  albumin.     Dose,  twenty  to  forty  grains,  in  powder  (1.2-2.5  Gm.)^ 

Tannacol.  Gelaiin  tannate. — A  tasteless,  odorless  powder^  probably  identical 
in  its  therapeutic  application  to  tannalbin,  although  Rosenheim  *  affirms  that  it  is 
superior  in  that  it  is  less  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  gastric  juice ^  and  is  of  greater 
iinilormity  of  constitution.     Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1-2  Gm.), 

Tannopine.  Tanmm.—A  combination  of  tannic  acid  and  urotropin,  which  is 
said  to  contain  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  acid,  and,  passing  unchanged  through 
the  stomach,  to  undergo  decomposition  by  the  alkaline  juic^»  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Schreiber*  and  other  clinicians  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  forms  of  diarrhwas  requiring  an  intestinai  astringent.  Dose,  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  (o.S-i  Gm, ), 

Tannoform.— The  ianno/omts  are  combinations  between  tannins  and  formal- 
dehyde. Commercial  tannolorm  is  the  condensation  product  of  gallotannic  acid  and 
formaldehyde.  It  is  a  light,  pinkish-white  powder,  which  is  believed  to  be  decom- 
posed by  the  alkaline  juices  of  the  intestines  with  the  setting  free  of  tannic  acid  and 
formaldehyde,  and  to  act,  therefore,  as  an  astringent  and  germicide.  It  has  been 
very  highly  recommended  by  numerous  practitioners  in  Mercui&us  and  other  dmr- 
rJutas  requiring  an  astringent,  both  in  adults  and  in  children,  given  in  doses  of  one- 
half  to  one  grain  (o.oj-0.06  Gm.).  in  capsules,  three  times  a  day. 

There  is  also  much  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  tannoform  as  an  external 
remedy,  A  dusting-powder  composed  of  one  part  of  tannoform  to  two  of  talc,  well 
nibbed  into  the  skin  of  the  body  morning  and  evening,  is  stated  by  Strassburger 
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and  others  to  be  very  efficient  in  the  preventing  of  night-sweats.    An  application  of 
dilute  alcohol  should  be  made  to  the  skin  just  before  the  use  of  the  tannoform. 

According  to  K.  Ullmann,  confirmed  by  F.  Merz,  tannoform  is  extremely 
efficient  in  hyperidrosis  of  the  feet ;  a  foot-bath  should  be  used  just  at  bedtime  and 
a  powder,  composed  of  one  part  of  tannoform  and  two  parts  of  talc,  should  be  well 
rubbed  in  between  the  toes  and  over  the  feet,  daily  for  eight  days.  The  effect  is 
said  to  last-  many  weeks.  Tannoform  has  also  been  used  as  a  local  remedy  in 
various  external  ulcerations^  also  eczemas^  and  other  affections  of  the  skin. 

ACIDUM  GALLICUM-^ALLIC  ACID.    U.  S. 

Gallic  acid  is  a  white,  powdery  substance,  in  fine  acicular  prisms,  sol- 
uble in  one  hundred  parts  of  cold  water,  in  three  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  taste  is  acidulous  and 
astringent. 

According  to  the  usual  method,  gallic  acid  is  prepared  by  the  ex- 
posure of  moistened  powdered  nutgalls  in  a  warm  place  for  a  month.  A 
species  of  fermentation,  with  the  development  of  a  peculiar  fungus,  is 
said  to  occur,  during  which  oxygen  is  absorbed,  carbonic  add  is  evolved, 
and  glucose  and  gallic  acid  are  produced.  M.  Sacc*  has,  however,  denied 
this,  affirming  that  the  change  is  simply  one  of  hydration,  tannic  add 
bdng  an  anhydride  of  gallic  acid.  Tannic  add  also  may  rapidly  be  con- 
verted into  gallic  acid  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  add. 

Gallic  acid  produces  with  persalts  of  iron  a  bluish  precipitate,  with  lime- 
water  a  whitish  precipitate,  changing  to  blue  and  then  to  violet  or  pur- 
plish,— all  of  these  precipitates  being  gallates.  It  does  not  coagulate  gel- 
atin or  albumin,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a  styptic.  As  an  astringent  it  is 
less  powerful  than  tannic  acid.  It  escapes  from  the  body  through  the 
kidneys. 

Therapeutic  Action. — Gallic  acid  is  not  nearly  so  efficient  as  tan- 
nic acid,  when  applied  locally,  but  should  always  be  preferred  when  the 
part  is  to  be  reached  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation.  It  is  useful 
as  an  astringent  in  hcsmoptysis,  hamaturia^  colliquative  sweats^  etc  It 
has  been  recommended  in  bronchorrhcea  and  in  the  profuse  expectoration 
of  chronic  phthisis.  In  our  hands,  however,  it  has  completdy  failed  in 
the  latter  affections.  In  Bright* s  disease ,  when  there  is  an  abnormally 
large  secretion  of  highly  albuminous  urine,  it  may  lessen  very  materially 
the  excretion  of  albumin. 

Administration. — ^The  dose  of  gallic  acid  is  ten  to  thirty  grains 
(0.6-2  Gm.)  in  capsules  or  powder,  repeated /r^  re  nata, 

GALLA— GALLS.     U.  S. 

Galls  are  vegetable  excrescences  which  are  produced  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  ova  of  insects.  They  occur  on  almost  all  kinds  of  plants, 
even  on  fungi,  but  the  official  gall  is  developed  on  the  Quercus  lusitanica 
by  the  act  of  the  fly  Cynips  gallae  tinctoriae.  There  are  in  commerce  two 
varieties  of  galls,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Levant.  The  bhie  or  green 
galls  are  globular,  solid  bodies,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hick- 
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ofy-nut,  externally  smooth,  or  more  commonly  marked  with  large  tuber- 
cles. They  are  the  young  galls  which  have  been  gathered  before  the 
ova  of  the  fly  have  hatched,  or  before  the  caterpillar  has  eaten  out  the 
ioterior  of  its  birthplace.  The  white  gaiis  are  large,  light,  hollow  bodies, 
with  a  hole,  through  which  the  Cynips  has  escaped  after  having  fed  upon 
the  interior  during  its  whole  larval  life.  They  contain  but  little  tannic 
acid,  and  are  of  comparatively  little  value. 

Therapeutics. — The  sole  value  of  galls  fs  as  the  source  of  tannic 
add.  As  galls,  they  should  not  be  used  in  medicine  ;  the  tincture 
(TiNCTURA  GalLjE — twenty  per  cent,  U,  S.)  and  the  ointment  (Un- 
GUENTUM  GalLjE — twenty  per  cent. ,  U.  S. )  are  still  sometimes  used  but 
are  inferior  to  preparations  of  tannic  add, 

GAMBIR.     U.  S. 

Under  the  name  of  catechu  the  U,  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1 890  recognized 
the  extract  of  Acacia  catechu.  It  occurs  in  masses  of  various  shapes,  or 
in  small  fragments,  of  a  dull  reddish -brown  color,  and  having  a  bitterish, 
astringent,  and,  after  a  time,  sweetish  taste.  At  present  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopceia  concurs  with  the  British  in  recognizing  ovAy  gambir  ot  paU 
catechu.  The  extract  of  the  Uncaria  gambir  occurs  in  small  cubes,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  lighter  than  water,  pa]e  yellowish  within,  deep  yel- 
lowish or  reddish-brown  externally.  Both  gambir  and  true  catechu  con- 
tain kino-tannic  acid  and  are  powerful  astringents.  Dose,  for  diarrhtEa^ 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.5-2  Cm,)*  Dose  of  the  compound  tincture 
(TiNCTURA  Gambir  Composfta — five  per  cent,  U,  S, ),  one  to  three 
fluidrachms  (4-12  C.c.)  ;  the  troches  (Trochisci  Gambir,  U.  S.), 
contain  one  grain  each. 

KINO^KINO.    U.S. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  Pterocarpus  marsupium  and  of  other  trees. 
It  occurs  in  small,  irregular,  angular,  shining,  reddish >  brittle  fragments, 
of  a  bitterish,  highly  astringent,  and,  after  a  time,  sweetish  taste.  There 
are  four  varieties,— the  East  India,  West  India,  Botany  Bay,  and  African. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  common,  the  second  rare,  ^nA  the  last  two  are  never 
seen  in  our  market.  Kino  contains  kino-tannic  acid,  and  its  therapeutic 
powers  are  identical  with  those  of  catechu.  Dose,  twenty  to  thirty  grains 
(1.5-2  Gm. );  of  a  tincture  (Tinctura  Kino — five  per  cent,  U.S.), 
one  to  four  fluidrachms  (4-16  C.c), 

HjEMATOXYLON^H^MATOXYLON.    U,  s. 

The  heart* wood  of  Hoematoxylon  campechianum,  or  logwood* tree, 
a  native  of  Central  America, — ^a  dense,  heavy  wood  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  color,  containing,  besides  kino-tannic  acid^  a  crystalline  principle, 
Hamatin  or  Hematoxylin,  which  when  pure  is  yellow,  but  readily  yields 
red  or  purple  dyes.    According  to  F.  Combemak,*  haematoxytin  is  capa- 
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ble  of  causing  a  fatal  intoxication,  commencing  with  rigors  and  fever  and 
ending  in  vomiting,  anuria,  coma,  and  collapse. 

Haematoxylon  is  a  mild,  efficient  astringent,  valued  on  account  ol  its 
sweetish  taisie.  It  is  readily  taken  by  children,  but  is  sometimes  objected 
to  on  account  ol  the  staining  of  the  diapers  by  the  blood-red  stoob  which 
it  produces.  Dose  of  extract  (Extractom  Hjematoxyli,  U.  S.  )*  tea 
to  thirty  grains  (0.63-2  Gm.  j. 

The  following  formula  offers  an  efficient  and  elegant  remedy  for  diarrhctas  dt 
relaxation  ;  the  proportions  may  be  varied  to  suit  individual  cases,  t^  Ext  haema- 
toxyli,  gii ;  Acid,  suiph.  arumat.,  Igiii  ;  Tinct,  opii  camph,,  f^lss  ;  Syrupi  £in£il><« 
eris,  q,  s,  ad  f  Jvi,     M. — Dose,  a  tablespooiifuL,  properly  diluted, 

KRAMERIA— RHATANY.     U.  S. 

The  roots  of  Krameria  triandra,  of  Peru,  and  of  Krameria  ixina,  of 
South  America.  Rhatany  contains  kino-tannic  acid  and  is  a  powerfol  astringent,' 
similar  in  virtue  to  kino  and  catechu,  but  is  never  administered  in  powder.  Dose 
of  the  extract  (Extractum  Krameria,  U.  S.  ),  five  lo  ten  gjains  (0.5-0.6  Gm,)  ; 
of  the  tincture  (Tinctura  K ramekin — twenty  per  cent.,  U,  S. ),  half  to  one  flui- 
drachm  (2-4  C.c.)  ;  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidkxtractum  Krambrl£,  U.  S.), 
twenty  qiininis  (i.as  Cc). 

HAMAMELIS— KAMAMEL13.     U.  S. 

Under  the  names  of  Hamcftteiidis  cortex  and  Hafnamelidis  foHu^  the  U.  S. 

Pharmacopceia  recognizes  respectively  the  bark  and  twigs,  and  the  leaves  of  die 
Hamamelis  virginica.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  two  drugs  differ 
in  physiological  or  therapeutic  properties  except  diat  the  cortex  is  probably  the 
stronger  of  the  two. 

Originally  in  the  form  of  a  proprietary  remedy,  subsequently  In  the  official  prep- 
aration, Hamamelis  has  been  enormously  used  in  the  United  States  as  a  local 
embrocation  for  bruises  and  sprains,  also  as  an  application  to  inflamed  mucous 
membranes.  It  has  been  carefully  studied  by  various  chemists,  but  no  active  prin- 
ciple has  been  found  in  it  except  tannic  acid  and  traces  of  a  volatile  oil.  According 
to  researches  of  W.  Straub^  it=i  tannic  acid  taken  into  the  stomach  is  converted  into 
gallic  acid,  and  as  such  eliminated  j  although  when  injected  intravenously  it  in  part 
escapes  with  the  urine  unchanged,  Under  the  name  of  Hamaffteiin  two  substances 
are  sold  in  commerce,  one  greenish  and  the  otht^r  browni.sh  ;  the  first  probably 
derived  from  tlie  leaves  of  the  plant,  the  second  from  the  bark,  each  containing 
tannic  acid.  That  the  volatile  oil  of  hamamelis  is  not  a  factor  in  any  therapeutic 
activity  of  the  drug  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  very  concentrated  distil- 
late was  found  by  H.  C.  Wood  to  have  the  same  action  upon  frogs  as  the  same 
amount  of  distilled  water.  The  therapeutic  value  of  distilled  preparations  of  hama- 
melis  would  appear,  therefore,  to  depend  upon  the  alcohol  which  they  usually  con- 
tain, the  rubbing  with  which  they  are  applied,  and  the  faith  with  which  they  are 
received  by  the  patient  Fluidexir actum  Hmnmn^lidis  Foliorum,  U.  S.,  may  be 
used  in  doses  of  one-half  to  two  fluidrachms  (2-8  C,c. ),  as  an  internal  astringent 
in  varicose  veim^  diarrAiira,  hemorrhoids^  etc.  Aiptu  f/att$amelidis,  U.  S.,  Water 
of  Hamamelis,  used  as  an  embrocation^  may  be  taken  Internally  in  doses  of  two 
fluidrachms  (6  Cc). 

QuERcus  AlhAj  U.  S.f  and  Quercus  TiwcroiifA  are  the  inner  barks  of  the 
trees  whose  names  they  bear,— the  ufkife  and  the  black  oak  respectively.  The  latter 
b  a  rough,  yellowish-brown  bark,  which  is  used  in  dyeing,  under  the  name  ol 
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querciiroH,  On  account  of  its  imparting  readily  its  color,  it  is  rarely ^  if  ever, 
employed  in  medicine.  White  oak  bark  also  stains,  but  not  nearly  so  deeply  as 
does  black  oak  bark,  and,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  gallo-tannic  acid,  is 
used  as  a  means  of  making  cheap  astringent  infusions  for  baths,  vaginal  washes, 
etc, ,  also  in  powder  for  poultices.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextr actum 
Ql*ercu5,  U.  S.  )  is  thirty  minims  (2  Cc). 

Rosa  Gallica,  U.  S.,  is  tlie  dried  petals  of  the  half-opened  flowers  of  the 
hundred'leaved  rose.  They  are  of  a  deep  red  color*  of  a  pleasant  astringent  taste, 
and  contain  a  small  percentage  of  gallotannic  acid,  red  coloring  matter,  and  a 
trace  of  volatile  oil.  Sulphuric  acid  changes  their  infusions  or  tinctures  to  a  bright 
red  color.  They  are  almost  destitute  of  therapeutic  virtues,  but  their  preparations^ 
except  the  fluid  extract,  are  used  as  elegant  vehicles.  The  U.  S,  Pharmacopoeia 
recognises  a  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Rqs^  U.  S.),  a  honey  (Mel  RosjE— 
twelve  per  cent),  a  confection  (CONFECriO  RoSh£,  U.  S.),  and  a  syrup  (Svrupus 
RoSwE— fluid  extract,  12.5  per  Cent. ), 

Rosa  C  en  ti  folia,  U.  S.^  or  Pale  Rose,  contains  little  tannic  acid,  with  a  vola* 
tile  oil,  and  is  used  simply  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odor  :  out  of  it  are  prepared 
rou-watrr  (Aqua  Ros£,  U.  S,)  and  the  very  elegant,  bland  emollient  ointment, 
coid  cream  (Uncuentum  Aqu^e  Ros^c,  U.  S,), 

Geranium,  U,  S.,  is  the  rhixome  of  Geranium  maculatum  Linn.,  an  indigenous 
herbal  plant.  It  contains  a  large  percentage  of  gallotannic  acid,  and  has  been  used, 
especially  boiled  in  milk,  in  the  diarrhfza  of  children.  Dose,  twenty  to  thirty  grains 
( 1/3-2  Gm.).  Dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractuii  Geranii,  U.  S.)y 
thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  ( 3-4  C.c. ). 

Rhus  Gi^bra.  U.  S.— The  fruit  of  berries  of  the  sumach  contain  a  very  large 
percentage  of  tannic  and  malic  acids.  They  are  not  used  internally,  but  their 
fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Rhois  Glabra,  U.  S.)  affords  a  very  superior 
gargle  in  angiftosg^  afferitons.  It  may  be  diluted  with  from  two  to  four  parts  of 
w^ater,  and  potassium  chlorate  added  to  saturation. 

Agaric.^ — Under  the  name  of  Agaric  various  species  of  fungi  belonging  to  the 

genus  Boffhts  have  been  employed  from  time  to  time  in  medicine.  Of  these  the 
whiie  agaric i  or  purging  agaric  of  writers,  is  obtained  from  Boletus  laricis,  the 
fungus  of  the  European  larch.  It  contains  a  whitish,  very  bitter  acidi  variously 
known  as  agaric  add,  or  agaricinic  acid^  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  moderately 
so  in  hot  water.  According  to  the  researches  of  Hofmeister,'  agaric  acid  has  upon 
the  lower  animals  very  little  influence  except  in  arresting  the  secretion  of  sweat  by 
paralyzing  the  peripheral  ner\^es  of  the  sweat*glands.  Both  the  impure  extract, 
known  in  commerce  as  agaricin,  and  agaric  acid  have  been  extensively  used  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  coHi^tative  sweats,  and  in  our  experience  have  proven  valuable 
remedies.  The  only  untoward  effect  ever  produced,  even  by  the  largest  dose,  is 
irritation  of  the  gastro- intestinal  canal.  Two  to  five  grains  (0.13-0.3  Gm.)  of  the 
agaricin  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  commencing  with  the  smaller  dose  and 
Increasing.  According  to  Hofmeister,  the  dose  of  the  pure  add  is  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-third  of  a  grain  (0,004-0,02  Gm. ). 

Cotarnine  Hvdrochlokate.  Styptidn. — ^This  salt,  which  is  obtained  by 
oxidizing  narcotine,  occurs  in  yellow  cr>'stals,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
Falk**  found  that  cotarnine  caused  in  frogs  paral^'sis  by  depression  of  the  motor 
side  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  warm-blooded  animals  acts  as  a  depressant  both 
tipon  the  cerebral  cortex  and  motor-cord,  causing  narcosis  with  paralysis.  He 
further  determined  that  it  has  no  direct  influence  upon  the  circulation ;  and  that 
upon  the  respiration  it  acts  as  a  primary  stimulant  and  secondary  depressant, 
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causing  deatlt  by  central  asphyxia  when  given  in  toxic  dose.  Abundant  clinical 
evidence  has  been  pubUshed  to  show  that  cutamine  is  a  valuable  remedy,  as  first 
stated  by  Freund,  in  menorrhagm  as  well  as  in  pulmonic  and  other  interna] 
hetnorrhag^es.  It  is  said*  also^  to  be  a  powerful  local  hemostatic.  Coiamime 
gauze,  or  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  cotamine,  has  been  greatly  praised  by 
dentists  and  surgeons. 

As  Mohr'  in  his  experiments  with  the  drug  failed  to  produce  isterinc  contrac- 
tions it  ^eems  probable  that  cotamine  arrests  hemorrhage  by  some  sort  of  astringeint 
action,  or  by  directly  affecting  the  blood  ;  but  further  physiological  investigation  is 
imperative  for  decision.  In  e3£-cessiv€  meHsiruaiion  half  a  grain  may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a  day  for  four  days  before  the  expected  discharge ;  the  dose  betng 
increased  to  one  grain  when  menstruation  appears.  In  ho^mopiyns  three  grains 
may  be  administered  at  once  subcutaneous! y.  and  repeated  in  half  an  hour  if 
tiequired. 

MINERAL  ASTRINGENTS. 
ALUMEN— ALUM.     U.  S*     (POTASSIUM  ALUM.) 

Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  ammonia  the  double  salt  of  alumina  and 
ammonium  has  been  largely  substituted  for  the  true  alum,  which  contains 
potash  and  is  alone  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  The  physi- 
cal qualities  of  the  two  salts  are  identical,  but  the  ammonia  alum,  when 
triturated  with  lime,  betrays  its  nature  by  the  evolved  gas.  Alum  occurs  in 
octahedral  colorless  crystals,  which  are  often  aggregated  into  large  masses. 
Its  taste  is  astringent,  acidulous,  and  sweetish.  It  1%  soluble  in  nine  parts 
of  water  at  59°  F.  and  in  one-third  pan  of  boiling  water.  It  is  slighdy 
efflorescent,  and  when  heated  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization  and  is 
converted  into  a  white  powder  (Alumen  Exsiccatum,  U.  S.  ,  or  Dried 
Alum').  The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime,  magnesia,  and  its  car- 
bonate, potassium  tartrate,  and  lead  acetate  are  incompatible  with  alum. 

Physiological  Action. — According  to  the  statements  of  G.  B.  Wood 
and  A,  Stills,  alumina  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  persons  to  whom 
alum  has  been  given,  so  that  it  or  its  derivatives  must  find  a  way  into  the 
blood.  Locally,  it  is  when  in  dilute  solution  a  powerful  astringent  ;  when 
in  concentrated  form,  irritant ;  as  dried  alum,  mildly  corrosive.  Given  in 
large  dose  to  the  lower  animals  it  produces  violent  gastro- intestinal  irrita- 
tion, and  is  capable  in  man  of  causing  death  ^  preceded  by  violent  vomiting, 
bloody  purging,  and  hsematuria,  (Case,  Kramolik^)  One  ounce  and 
five  drachms  of  burnt  alum  caused  death  in  eight  hours/ 

Therapeutics. — Internally  alum  is  of  no  value  in  practical  medicine, 
except  it  be  in  c&/tca  pidonum,  in  which  it  is  asserted  by  authority  that 
it  is  a  valuable  remedy  even  though  there  be  no  lead  in  \}a^primm  vi^  to 
be  precipitated  by  it  as  a  sulphate.  As  a  local  drug  it  is  of  especial  value 
as  a  styptic  by  virtue  of  its  powerful  coagulative  influence  on  albumin; 
and  we  have  known  it  usefully  given  by  ato miration  in  k^stnopfysu.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  various  anginas  and  other  inflamed  conditions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  is  so  irritant  and  attacks  so  strongly  the  teeth  as 
to  gready  lessen  its  value. 

In  €oUiquaiiv€  sweats,  sponging  at  bedtime  with  alum-water,  or,  still 
better,  the  taking  of  an  alum-water  bath,  will  often  materially  aid  in  re- 
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storing  the  lost  tone  to  the  skin.  In  chronic uhtrs  with  exuberant  spongy 
granulations,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  eonjunctiviih ,  alum  curd  is  often 
applied  with  benefit.  When  it  b  desired  to  exert  an  astringent  action  upon 
the  internal  organs,  alum  is  not  nearly  so  useful  as  other  members  of  the 
class.  As  a  mechanical  emetic  it  is  too  uncertain  to  be  of  much  vaJue, 
Astringent  dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0,6  Gm. ) ;  emetic  dose,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  powder  for  a  child,  a  tablespoon ful  for  an  adult.  Alum  aird  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  two  drachms  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  straining,  or  by 
rubbing  the  alum  with  white  of  egg.  Dried  almn  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
rvery  mild  eschar  otic  for  tlie  destruction  of  ejtuberaiit  granulations  in  ulcers. 

Aluminii  Sulphas.  U.  S,  Aluminum  suiphak.—'X\m  substance  usually 
occurs  in  flattened  crystalline  cakes ^  of  a  sour-sweetish,  somewhat  astringent  taste 
and  acid  reaction.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  in  water.  1 1  is  an  irritant  active 
astringent,  with  some  germicidal  power.  Its  solution,  in  strengfth  varying  from 
half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  up  to  saturation,  has  been  used  as  a  local  application  for 
faui  idcers,  leu€orrh(ta^  and  other  allied  diseases.  In  solid  form,  or  even  in  satu- 
rated solution  J  it  is  very  feebly  caustic. 

I  Aluminu  HvDRoxiDtJM.  U.  S.  Aluminum  hydroxide. — Aluminum  hydrate 
is  a  white,  amoq^hous,  odorless,  tasteless,  permanent  powder^  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  which  has  been  used  as  a  feebly  astringent,  desiccant  powder  in  Inflam- 
matofy  conditions  of  the  skin. 

PLUMBUM^LEAD, 

When  a  soluble  salt  of  lead  is  applied  to  a  part  in  not  too  concen- 
trated solution,  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and  sedative.  Owing  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  which  is  induced,  the  tissue  becomes  blanched, 
and  any  inflammatory  action  which  may  be  present  is  remarkably  affected. 
When  in  concentrated  solution,  the  mildest  preparations  of  lead  are  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  irritants,  increasing  or  even  originating  inflammation. 
When  the  salts  of  lead  are  taken  internally  in  therapeutic  doses,  no 
decided  symptoms  are  generally  induced,  except  a  diminution  of  the  se- 
cretions, especially  of  those  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Sometimes,  when 
full  therapeutic  doses  are  exhibited,  a  slight  lowering  of  the  frequency 
and  force  of  the  pulse  *  is  said  to  result,  but  we  have  never  witnessed 
this.  The  insoluble  are  much  less  irritant  than  the  soluble  lead  prepa- 
rations. 

Toxicology. ^Acute  lead-poisoning  is  usually  produced  by  a  soluble 
salt,  notably  the  acetate  ;  f  but  a  case  reported  by  Freyer '  shows  that 
white  lead  and  other  insoluble  preparations  may  act  as  violent  and  even 
fatal  irritant  poisons.  When  the  acetate  is  ingested  in  toxic  dose,  the 
first  symptom  is  usually  a  persistent,  sweet,  somewhat  metallic  taste  ; 
this  in  a  few  minutes  is  followed  by  vomiting,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
preceded  by  nausea.     The  matters  vomited  are  often  milky  white,  from 


^ 


*  See  Laldlaw'a  Ohaervatiotis  (quoted  by  Still^),  Therapeutus^  second  edition,  \,  177. 
t  According  to  Husemann  {Handhuch  der  Tojcicoiogi^t)^  the  poudre  de  su€£tssio»t 
80  famous  duriag  Ihe  reiga  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  composed  chiefly  of  lead  acetate. 
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the  presence  of  lead  chloride.  A  severe  burning  peraistent  pain  in  the 
abdomen  now  comes  on,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  craving  for  drink. 
There  may  be  obstinate  constipation,  or  diarrhcea  may  ensue  :  in  either 
case  the  stools  are  generally  black  from  the  sulphuret  oS  lead.  In  certain 
cases  a  state  of  collapse  is  developed  ;  the  pulse  falb  to  40  or  50  per 
minute,  the  voice  is  lost,  the  face  is  deadly  pale,  the  lips  are  livid,  and 
syncope  seems  imminent  In  other  instances  the  nervous  symptoms  may 
predominate,  or  they  may  accompany  those  of  disordered  circulation  : 
cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the  extremi- 
ties, paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  vertigo,  stupor,  may  any  or  all  of  them 
be  present.  In  fatal  cases,  coma,  with  or  without  convulsions,  finally 
develops,  A  distinctive  mark  of  lead-poisoning,  which  occasionally  is 
present  very  early,  is  the  blue  line  upon  the  gums.  After  death  inflam- 
mation of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
found.     One  ounce  of  lead  acetate,  subacetate,  or  nitrate  may  take  life. 

The  treatment  of  antU  kad-pouoning  consists  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  stomach,  the  exhibition  of  sodium  or  magnesium  sulphate,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  indications  as  they  arise.  The  Epsom  and  Glauber's 
salts  act  as  chemical  antidotes,  by  precipitating  the  insoluble  sulphate  of 
lead,  and  also,  if  in  excess,  empty  the  bowel  of  the  compound  formed. 
To  allay  the  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  albuminous  drinks  should  be  given 
and  opium  freely  exhibited. 

Subacute  and  chronic  kad-poisoning  are  almost  always  accidental,  and 
occur  most  frequendy  among  those  whose  occupation  exposes  them  to 
daily  contact  with  some  compound  of  the  metal ;  manufacturers  ol  white 
lead,  painters,  glaziers,  and  similar  artisans  furnish  the  greater  number 
of  victims.  They  may  be  seen,  however,  in  persons  of  all  conditions  of 
life,  for  although  neither  food  nor  drink  is  often  purposely  adulterated 
with  lead,  yet  it  is  frequently  introduced  into  the  system  accidentally 
along  with  those  necessities.  Lead  pipes  are  habitually  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  and  when  the  water  contains  salts  of  lime,  even  in 
minute  proportion,  no  evil  results,  because  through  the  decomposition 
which  ensues  insoluble  coatings  are  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  pipes** 
When  the  water  is  pure,  no  such  reactions  occurring,  the  lead  is  slowly 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  and  poisoning  may  result.  Pol* 
soning  has  also  frequently  resulted  from  the  employment  of  cosmetics 
and  hair-dyes,  from  the  internal  or  external  medical  use  of  lead  prepa- 
rations,' from  cooking  bread  with  painted  wood,*  from  imperfectly  burnt 
pottery,*  from  habitually  biting  silk  thread  which  rascally  manufacturers 
often  load  with  lead  to  give  weight  to  it,t  from  lead  bullets  retained 


•  For  an  elaborate  article  on  the  chemical  relation  of  water  to  lead,  sec  Schfmidtt 
Jahrbucher,  cxUv,  379. 

t  Chronic  lead -poisoning  Is  produced  much  more  frequently  by  insoluble  than  by  sol- 
uble compounds  of  lead,  but  it  is  probable  that  any  saturnine  preparation  may  cause 
ft.  Thus,  lead  chromaU  h.a&  killed  numbei^  of  people.  (See  Mtd,  NewSt  ii.  iSS?;  also 
Therap.  Gax.,  ivj, 
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m  the  body  fVuceti6'),  and  from  diachylon  used  as  an  abortifacient 
(Ransom**),  etc. 

That  form  of  lead-poisoning  in  which  colic  is  the  most  decided  symp- 
tom is  often  spoken  of  as  subacute.  After  some  days  of  malaise  and 
wretchedness^  or  sometimes  very  suddenly,  the  victim  is  taken  with 
abdominal  colicky  pains,  which  increase  in  intensity  until  they  become 
very  severe.  They  are  constant,  with  occasional  exacerbations,  are  some- 
times dull,  sometimes  sharp,  are  generally  described  as  twisting,  and 
seem  to  centre  around  the  umbilicus.  Very  often  there  are  repeated 
retching  and  vomiting.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  retracted,  rigid, 
knotted  ;  the  bowels  are  obstinately  costive  ;  the  tongue  is  contracted 
and  whitish,  the  appetite  gone,  and  the  thirst  sometimes  excessive. 
Neuralgic  pains  in  the  thorax  and  in  the  extremities  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  some  cases  the  conjunctiva  is  distinctly  icteroid.  This 
condition,  which  is  known  as  coiica  pict&num^  or  lead  coiic^  may  after  a 
time  abate,  and  the  patient  convalesce  ;  more  usually,  however,  the 
attacks  recur  from  time  to  time,  becoming  gradually  less  severe  and  dis- 
tinctive, and  the  patient  gradually  passes  into  chronic  lead-poisoning. 
Occasionally  the  colic  increases  in  seventy  ;  sometimes  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  interrupted  by  various  violent  accidents. 

The  cases  of  chronic  iead-poismiijig  vary  so  much  in  their  symp- 
tomatology as  almost  to  baffle  concise  description.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
that  the  symptoms  can  best  be  studied  by  arranging  the  cases  in  groups, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  nature  not  only  do  these  groups  shade 
into  one  another,  but  also  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  mixed  cases,— cases 
which  ofJer  simultaneously  or  successively  symptoms  of  two  or  more  of 
these  various  groups. 

The  first  group  contains  the  great  bulk  of  cases  of  chrome  lead- poi- 
soning, at  least  as  seen  in  this  country.  The  symptoms  consist  of  failure 
of  health,  more  or  less  digestive  disturbance,  and  double  wrist*drop,- — 
i.e.,  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  each  hand.  Not  rardy,  the 
only  noticeable  symptom  is  the  wrist-drop,  the  general  health  seeming  to 
be  very  good  The  true  nature  of  such  cases  can  usually  be  at  once 
recognised  by  the  bilateral  character  of  the  wrist-drop,  cerebral  and 
pressure  paralj^es  being  almost  invariably  unilateral.  We  have  seen, 
however,  bilateral  pressure  palsy,  and  also  one  or  two  cases  of  unilateral 
plumbic  wrist-drop,  due  to  a  local  absorption  of  lead,  in  artisans  who  had 
one  hand  much  of  the  time  in  a  preparation  of  the  metal.  Similar  cases 
have  been  recorded  by  Manouvriez.**  The  wrist-drop  may  exist  alone, 
but  not  rarely  there  is  with  it  aUEesthesia  of  the  affected  part,  or  some- 
times of  the  shoulders  or  other  unparalyzed  portion  of  the  body.  When 
the  paralysis  is  complete,  the  electro -contractility  of  the  muscles  is  in 
great  part  or  altogether  absent. 

The  rarer  forms  of  chronic  lead- poisoning  may  be  divided  into  the 
cerebral,  the  perip hero-spinal,  and  the  nutritive* 


Sec  also  Ad  France  Mid.^  iSSa,  l.  829. 
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In  the  cerebral  cases  should  be  included  those  which  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  encephuiopatkia  satumina.,  or  saiumitu  ££redritu* 

In  cerebral  cases  of  lead -poisoning  the  violent  brain  symptoms  may  develop 
with  great  suddenness ^  or  may  be  preceded  by  some  days  of  headache,  giddlne^, 
sleeplessness*  disturbed  vision,  strabismus^  tinnitus  aurium,  psychical  aberration,  or 
other  prodronies  of  bram  disturbance.  Cfelirium,  which  is  among  the  chief  mani- 
festations of  the  fully  formed  condition,  may  be  mild,  but  is  often  maniacal  ;  stupor 
may  replace  or  alternate  with  it  ;  and  violent  epileptiiorm  convulsions,  ending  in 
coma,  are  not  infrequent  These  convulsions  are  usually  the  precursors  of  death, 
but  recovery  may  occur  even  after  the  most  severe  symptoms," 

Without  the  development  of  such  severe  symptoms,  headache,  loss  of  memory, 
giddiness,  somnolence ^  hemiantEsthesia,  disturbance  of  the  special  senses,  aphasia, 
monoplegia,  hemiplegia,  or  multiple  cerebral  palsies  may  occur  during  chronic 
lead-poisoning.  Death,  preceded  by  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  may  take  place 
u^itl^out  organic  lesion  ;  but  usually,  when  focal  symptoms  have  been  present*  local- 
ised alteration  of  brain  structure,  secondary  to  diseases  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  or 
to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  can  be  detected.  Some- 
times the  cerebral  symptoms  are  ursemic ;  indeed,  true  plumbic  encephalopatfay 
and  plumbic  uraemia  from  (xsntracted  kidney  may  coexist.  Again,  tlie  more  serious 
affection  may  be  masked  by  a  saturnine  hysteria,  since  cases  have  been  reported  by 
Charcot  and  by  Dutil  in  which  hysterical  hemianesthesia,  amaurosis,  anosmia,  loss 
of  sense  of  taste,  ai>d  other  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  tlie  outcome  of  a  major 
hysteria  due  to  chronic  lead- poisoning.  Such  cases  as  these  probably  occur  only 
in  individuals  of  previously  hysterical  temperament,  and  must  be  extremely  rars  in 
persons  not  of  the  so-called  Latin  race. 

Disturbances  of  vision  are  so  frequent  and  so  marked  in  lead-poisoning  as  to 
deserve  special  mention.    They  have  been  classified  by  de  Schv^einiu  as  follows ; 

i.  Transient  amblyopia,  without  ophthalmoscopic  change. 

2.  Amblyopia  without  fundus  lesions,  or  with  congestion  of  the  nerve-head^  and 
with  central  scotomas  analogous  to  those  caused  by  other  toxic  agents. 

3.  Optic  neuritis,  or  neuro-retinitis,  either  specifically  due  to  lead  or  secondary 
to  changes  in  the  brain  or  kidneys, 

4.  Optic  nerve  atrophy,  either  consecutive  to  a  plumbic  papillitis  or  retrobultiar 
neuritis,  or  due  to  a  primary  effect  of  the  lead  on  the  visual  organ. 

5.  Various  types  of  retinitis,  vasculitis,  and  perivasculitis,  either  primarily  due 
to  lead  or  secondary'  to  nephritis. 

Strabismtjs  from  muscular  paralysis  is  sometimes  of  saturnine  origin,! 

The  second  group  of  cases  of  chronic  lead -poisoning  consists  of  those 
in  which  the  nerve-symptoms  apparently  originate  below  the  cerebrum. 

In  the  present  group  t>elang  cases  such  as  have  been  reported  by  Putnam,  by 
Tisier,  by  Raymond,  and  by  G.  L.  Walton,  in  which  the  phenomena  resemble  those 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  except  in  the  presence  of  tenderness  over  the  nerve-trunks, 
preservation  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  or  some  other  atypical  symptoms.  We  have 
seen  several  cases  in  which  tlie  symptoms  resembled  those  of  an  acute  polio- 
myelitis, consisting  chiefly  of  wide-spread   paralyses  with  rapid  wasting  of  the 

•  G€orge  F.  Crooke*  reports  a  case  in  which  lead  plaster  taken  for  the  pmdyclion  t*f 
atiortion  caused  not  only  miscarriage,  but  also  fatal  brain  le^sions^  preced^  by  cboked 
dtsksi  albumtuuria,  and  convulsioTis. 

tFor  discussion  of  details,  see  Beau  {Ar^A.  G^h,^  1S48),  Manouvric*  {ArtA.  de 
Physiol.  Norm,  et  Pathoias^.,  1S70,  411  ;  1S76,  762),  A.  Dc  Cours  {/)c  f  * //i-mmn^sfh^sia 
sa'iurfdne,  Paris,  1875),  Proust  {Progrii  MM.,  1879,  vii.  546),  Debove  {I&id.,  99,  117), 
and  Alcjc,  Westphal  ( A r^hiv  fu r  P$jfchiai. ,  1 887-88,  3d* . ) . 
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muscles.  These  cases  usually  can  be  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  violent 
neuralgic  pains,  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  or  other  atypical  symptoms. 
Similar  to  these  cases  are  those  spoken  of  by  G.  Lyon,'  in  which  a  rapid  genera) 
paralysis  spread  from  part  to  part,  until  at  last  aphonia  and  dyspncea,  and  even 
death  from  asphyxia,  resulted.  Severe  intractable  chorea  has  been  produced  by 
lead.  Oscar  Buber '"  calls  attention  to  the  form  of  irregular  lead  palsy  In  which 
the  paralyzed  muscles  are  affected  with  peculiar  slow,  worm-Iike,  and  occasion- 
ally painful  contractions.  Disturbances  of  sensation  may  occur  in  lead-poisoning  ; 
ansESthesias  are,  perhaps,  not  very  rare,  and  violent  neural g^ic  pains,  probably 
due  to  neuritis,  may  be  tlie  chief  manifestation.  In  a  case  of  H.  C,  Wood^s  in 
which  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  finding  lead  in  the  drinking-water  and  in 
the  urine  of  the  patient,  the  symptoms  were  intense  general  pruritus,  with  violent 
neuralgic  pains  shooting  through  the  rectum  and  the  urethra,  coming  on  at  night 
and  producing  an  insomnia  which  apjieared  to  be  unconquerable.  The  lesion  Is 
often  peripheral,  and  the  very  rapid  pulse  seen  in  some  cases  may  be  due  to  disease 
of  the  vagi,  which  Prevost  and  Binet"  have  found  degenerated. 

The  third  group  of  cases  comprises  those  in  which  the  poison  chiefly 
expends  itself  upon  glandular  or  visceral  organs,  or  in  producing  wide- 
spread nutritive  changes. 

It  would  seem  that  almost  any  of  the  vital  structures  may  undergo  degenera- 
tion. Potatn "  reports  a  case  of  saturnine  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  while  Valence  " 
and  Claisse  and  Dupr^  "  call  attention  to  plumbic  parotiditis,  which  may  take  the 
form  of  a  slowly  progressive  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  gland,  with  dryness  o(  the 
mouth,  or  of  a  distinct  sclerosis,  or  there  may  l>e  ulceration  of  the  orifice  of  Steno's 
duct  and  obstruction.  Rudolf  Maier  '*  has  found  in  poisoned  animals  atrophic  de- 
generations of  the  intestinal  glands  and  walls.  Sailor**  found  in  twelve  cases  of 
saturnism  a  constant  reduction  in  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Of  great  frequency  and  importance  are  the  lesions  produced  by  lead  in  the 
kidne>'s.  It  must  be  remembered  that  temporary  albuminuria  may  occur  in  lead- 
poboning  without  serious  implication  of  the  kidneys ;  w^hile,  on  the  other  hand, 
fatal  nephritis  may  exist  when  there  is  no  albumin  in  the  urine  (Lanc^reaux  "j.  A 
persistent  low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  in  lead-poisoning  is  a  symptom  of  the 
utmost  gravity.  Geppert  "  confirms  the  observation,  previously  made  by  Olivier, 
that  in  temporary  plumbic  albuminuria  many  isolated  kidney  epithelial  cells  may 
often  be  found  in  the  urinary  sediments  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  persistence  of  tliis 
condition  must  end  in  chronic  renal  disease.  After  deatii,  which  may  be  induced 
by  ursemia,  the  kidneys  are  found  contracted,  granular,  with  excessive  development 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  (followed  by  contraction)  and  great  thickening  of  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels  :  these  changes  are  identical  with  those  of  contracted  kidney  pro- 
duced by  gouty  and  other  irritant  poisons.  As  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister  have 
shown  that  the  lead  is  chiefly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  the  frequency  of  plumbic 
nephritis  is  easily  ejtplained  ;  but  it  is  not  readily  perceived  why  it  is  so  frequently 
associated  with  an  arthralgia  whose  course  and  lesions  closely  simulate  those  of 
chronic  gout,  Garrod  (1S59I,  Dickinson,  I..anc^reaux,  Rosenstein,  Ley  den,"  and 
other  authors  have  reported  so  many  cases  of  this  association  of  renal  and  gouty 
manifestations  tliat  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  plumbism  is  the  cause  of  the 
gouty  symptoms,  and  not  simply  a  complication  of  gout.* 

There  are  certain  cases  of  lead -poisoning  which  do  not  conform  to  any 
of  the  types  as  yet  given. 


•  Consult  Deuifch.  Med.  Worhimxchrift,  iSSjj,  1S5,  351 ;  1884,  139  ;  also  Paul  Musehold 
{Die  SlHver^ftun^,  Berlin,  1S83).    We  have  ourselves  seen  one  case. 
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Among  these  very  irregular  cases  may  be  mentioned  those  reported  by  E. 
Levy/*  in  which  acute  asthma  was  produced  by  the  inhalation  oi  the  dust  of  white 
lead.  Again,  chronic  saUimine  asthma  is  sometimes  seen  in  feeble*  narfow<:hesied 
people.  James  J.  Putnam"'  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  lead- poisoning*  of 
children  the  legs  and  feet  are  commonly  paralysed.  Pagliano  "  has  reported  a  case 
of  saturnine  facial  palsy.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  both  by  clinical  exjienence 
and  by  experiments  made  upon  the  lower  animals  that  in  chronic  lead*poisoning 
the  metal  may  pass  through  the  placenta  into  the  fcEtus,  causing  its  death,  with  sub- 
sequent abortion.* 

As  any  of  the  obscure  manifestations  of  lead -poisoning  may  exist,  and 
even  prove  fatal,  without  a  distinct  history  of  other  more  characteristic 
phenomena,  great  care  is  sometimes  necessary  to  avoid  being  misled^  and 
not  rarely  the  true  nature  of  saturnine  epilepsy  or  of  saturnine  albuminuria 
is  overlooked.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  d/ue  ii?ie  upon  ike  gurm 
where  they  join  the  ieetk,  which  is  very  common  in  persons  suffering  from 
lead-poisoning*  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  formation  of  lead  sul- 
phide in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  As  was  first  pointed  out  by  J.  ]. 
Putnam,"  chronic  lead- poisoning  may  exist  without  this  blue  line  upon  the 
gums.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  symptoms  be  obscure  the  diag- 
nosis can  be  established  only  through  a  chemical  e.xarai nation  of  the 
urine. t  The  practitioner  should  see  that  the  urine  which  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  chemist  for  examination  be  slightly  acidified,  that  directly  after 
passing  it  be  put  in  fiint- glass  bottles^  and  that  it  be  at  least  a  quart  in 
quantity.  From  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  an  extremely  important  ob- 
servation, if  it  be  confirmed,  is  that  of  Deroide  and  Lecomptj"  who  assert 
that  there  is  in  the  urine  of  saturnine  patients  ur&hiBmat&pofphyrine,  a 
red  pigment,  soluble  in  ether,  water,  and  alcohol,  which  can  readily  be 
recognized  by  the  spectroscope. 

In  those  cases  of  lead-poisoning  which  pursue  a  slow  course  to  death 
the  paralysis  involves  after  a  time  the  extensors  of  the  lower  as  well  as 
of  the  upper  extremities,  epileptic  paroxysms  occur  at  intervals,  racking 
pains  shoot  through  the  limbs,  points  of  cutaneous  anaesthesia  appear, 
and  often  albuminuria  aids  in  producing  the  fatal  issue.  Gradually  the 
patient  becomes  more  and  more  cachectic,  general  oedema  and  the 
whitened  skin  betray  the  increasing  anemia,  the  paralysis  extends  from 
muscle  to  muscle,  locomotion  becomes  impossible,  and,  if  a  convulsion  or 
other  accident  do  not  close  the  scene,  death  at  last  takes  place  from  loss 
of  power  in  the  respiratory  muscles. 

Plumbic  anaemia  is  probably  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  a  direct  action  of  the  lead 
upon  the  blood  or  the  blood-making  organs.  According  to  Malassez,**  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  during  the  anaemias  are  not  only  diminished  in  number,  but  also 
increased  itt  size.  Sabrazes  and  Bourret"  have  found  in  the  blood  of  a  case  of 
serious  acute  tead-poisoning  normoblasts,  basophilic,  granutar,  and  polychromatic 

•  See  Constantine  Paul  {Arthiv  GM,,  i860,  xv.).  Leg  rand  and  Winter  ( Compi.^RtnjL 
Sac.  Bioiog.,  1889),  and  B.  Annino  { Schmidt' s  Jahrb.^  ccxli%%,  No.  11). 

t  For  an  ctaborate  discussion,  sec  leading  article  in  Thirap.  Gax.^  Dec.  1887 ;  i*»rf  » 
ill.  B13,  and  iv.  9^. 
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cells,  also  neutrophilic,  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes.  In  chronic  lead-poison- 
ing, MoriUf  •■  found  granulation  of  the  basophilic  erythocytes,  and  was  able  to  pro- 
duce such  a  change  in  lower  animals. 

After  death  lead  has  frequently  been  detected  in  almost  all  of  the 
tissues, 

Heubel  •*  found  most  of  it  in  the  bones,  and  less  In  the  muscular  than  in  the 
nervous  system.  Chatin**  obtained  from  the  cervical  spinal  cord  three  in  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  parts.  In  the  studies  of  Eilenberger  and  V.  Hofmeister*'  the  liver 
And  kidneys  were  found  to  contain  the  most  lead,  after  them  Ihe  bones^  then  the 
nerve-centres,  and  finally  the  flesh.  Prevost  and  Binet  found  the  lead  in  all  the 
tissues,  but  believe  that  it  especially  accumulates  in  the  kidneys.*  G.  N.  Pitt^  re- 
ports finding  over  forty-seven  grains  of  the  lead  sulphite  in  nine  inches  of  the  colon. 

The  electro -muscular  contractility  is  affected  very  early  in  lead-poi- 
soning, and  nxay  be  lost  before  the  voluntary  movements.  It  is  stated 
by  M,  Raymond  that  the  short  extensor  of  the  thumb  preserves  its  func- 
tion when  all  the  other  extensor  muscles  are  paralyzed.  The  paralyzed 
muscles  are  finally  exceedingly  wasted,  and  their  structure  may  be  so 
totally  destroyed  that  scarcely  a  single  striated  fibre  can  be  found.  The 
nerve-trunks  are  lessened  in  size,  in  many  of  their  tubules  the  medulla 
has  been  replaced  by  fatty  granules,  and  in  some  cases  every  trace  of  the 
tubules  has  disappeared  and  the  nerve  has  been  reduced  to  a  fibrous 
cord. 


•A  question  of  the  most  Serious  Importance,  which  at  present  we  are  not  able  to  answer 
positively,  is  sis  to  whether  sclerosis,  ueuriits,  and  other  chronic  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  which  have  b^^en  reckoned  as  idiopathic  or  of  unknown  origin  are  not  frequently 
ihe  outcome  of  an  entirely  latent  lejid  poisoiiitig.  In  a  remarkable  paper,  J.  J.  Putnam, 
of  Boston  ( Trans,  Assoc,  Anurrkan  Physicians,  it.),  describes  cases  entirely  apart  from 
recognized  types  of  lead- poisoning,  In  which  the  metal  was  found  in  the  urine,  These 
cases  may  be  grouped  as  follows :  i.  Trenibling  of  hands;  sense  of  coldness  and  numb- 
ness in  toes  ;  lancinating  pains  in  legs  ;  fatigue  on  exertion.  2.  Marked  progressive  spastic 
paraplc^a,  with  myosin  and  pupillary  reactions;  ataxia  and  some  atrophy  of  hands. 
5.  Progressive  weakness  and  stitlncss  in  legs,  with  diffused  and  almost  univcrrsat  pains  ; 
marked  tremor.  4  Temporary  pain  in  chest,  with  slight  dyspnoja  ;  progressive  numb- 
ness, heaviness,  and  weakness  in  legs.  5.  Numbness  in  feet  and  legs,  with  impairment 
of  strength  ;  tremor  of  hands  and  tongue ;  some  wasting  of  small  muscles  oF  bands  ;  tern* 
porary  retention  of  urine.  Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question  whether 
lead  may  not  be  for  a  length  of  tune  In  the  system  and  appear  in  the  urine  without 
doing  injury  to  the  health.  In  a  paper  {Boston  Mtd,  and,  Sur^.  Joum.,  1890,  cxiiii.) 
Putnam  brings  fonvafd  more  facts,  whose  import  is  at  present  very  doubtful.  In  ati 
examination  of  the  urine  of  sixty-etght  persons,  presenting  no  evidences  of  any  dis- 
arrangement of  health,  lead  was  found  in  the  proportion  of  about  seventeen  per  cent., 
while  the  urine  of  thirty-six  persons  suffering  from  chronic  and  subchronic  affection  of 
the  nerv^H.  nerve-centres,  and  spinal  cord  contained  lead  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  per 
cent  In  the  last  group  were  cases  of  tremors  with  debility,  of  chronic  multiple  neuritis, 
multiple  sclerosis,  spastic  paraplegia,  muscular  atrophy,  epilepsy »  sciatica,  digestive  dis- 
orders, etc.  (Bast  Med.  and  Surg-.  Joum.,  1889,  cxx!.).  One  cannot  help  suapectmg 
that,  owing  to  defective  water-supply,  Bogtonians  are  especially  prone  to  contain  lead. 
For  a  minute  description  of  various  forms  of  lead  patsy,  see  Ix  Saturnismet  McilRre, 
Paris^  190J. 
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According  to  the  researches  of  D«5g^nne/»  the  first  appearance  of  chnn^  in  a 
nen'e-trunk  consists  in  the  myeline  becoming  broken  up  into  blocks,  and  the  nature 
of  the  change  Is  a  comniingling  of  a  parenchymatous  and  an  interstitial  neuritis, 
which  both  D^g^rine  and  Vulpian  have  traced  upward  as  far  as  the  anterior  spinal 
roots.  Lanc^reaux,**  Westphal,*'  Friedlander,"  and  others  may  be  cited  as  having 
found  very  distinct  peripheral  lesions  in  lead -poisoning.  Whether  these  l^ions 
begin  in  the  ner\'e  or  in  the  muscles  cannot  be  considered  as  determined*  Bird* 
sail"  reported  a  case  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  plumbic  myositis,  and  GourbauJt** 
describes  primary  aheration  in  the  ner\'es,  similar  to  those  seen  after  section,  as 
occurring  in  poisoned  guinea-pigs,  while  Debove  and  Reaut"  describe  the  first 
changes  as  resembling  those  of  subacute  myositis,  and  Friedlander  emphatically 
asserts  that  lessening  in  the  si^e  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  multipHcation  of  th^ 
muscular  nuclei  precede  tlie  nerve-degeneraljon.  On  the  other  hand,  Vulpian," 
Monakow,"  Oeller,^  and  a  number  of  other  observers*  have  noticed  structural 
changes  (poliomyelilis,  capiliary  hemorrhages,  etc.l  in  the  spinal  cord  of  men  dead 
of  plumbism  ;  while  Popow*  found  tliat  when  guinea-pigs  were  rapidly  poisoned  (six 
to  eight  days)  with  lead  there  was  produced  a  central  myelitis,  which  first  affected 
the  large  cells  of  the  gray  matter,  and  afterwards  involved  the  white  matter,  the 
peripheral  nen-e-filaments  remaining  normaK  There  Is,  however,  no  real  contra- 
diction, as  Popow  believes,  between  his  observations  and  those  of  Gotirbault,** 
for  the  tatter  poisoned  his  animals  very  slowly  (six  months) *  and  it  is  not  ira- 
probable  that  the  rapidity  of  the  poisoning  had  an  influence  upon  the  seat  of  the 
lesion.  As  already  stated,  the  symptoms  of  plumbism  may  exactly  simulate  those 
of  general  poliomyelitis,  and  both  IMgdrine  and  Leopold  Stieglilz  **  found  d^en- 
eration  of  the  motor  cells.  Karl  Schaffer**  believes  that  two  sharply  separated 
forms  of  degeneration  of  the  nerve-centres  occur  in  chronic  lead-poisoning, — one 
consisting  of  a  minutely  granular  destruction  of  the  frrotoplasm,  the  other  of  the 
homogenization  of  the  contents  of  the  cell. 

The  evidence  at  present  indicates  that  lead  is  capable  of  producing  a 
peripheral  neuritis,  and  also  a  centric  poliomyelitis,  which  may  or  may 
not  coexist  in  an  individual  case  ;  the  probabilities  being  in  favor  of  a 
peculiar  peripheral  neuritis,  as  the  primary  lesion  of  ordinary  plumbic 
wrist- drop  (see  paper  by  Schult^e,*'  also  Prevost  and  Binet).  Hemor* 
rhages  into  the  nerve-centres  sometimes  occur."  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  lead  really  affects  the  nutrition  of  almost  all  of  the  higher  tis- 
sues. In  saturnine  encephalopathy  changes  have  been  found  in  the  gan- 
glionic cells  as  well  as  in  the  neuroglia,  with  stenosis  of  capillaries  and 
general  shrinkage  of  the  cortex  (see  O' Carroll").  Marked  alterations 
are  not  rare  in  the  kidneys  and  other  glandular  organs,  and  general 
fibrosis  of  the  blood-vessels  is  probably  more  or  less  developed  in  every 
slowly  fatal  case  of  chronic  poisoning  (case,  Fisher^), 

The  excretion  of  lead  with  the  gall  is  very  active,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  chiefly  escapes  from  the  body  with  the  urine.  The  elimination 
seems  to  be  capricious,  and  much  affected  by  potassium  iodide  and  by 
other  influences.* 

The  treaimeni  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  evidently  arranges  itself 
under  three  indications  :  first,  to  prevent  the  ingestion  of  more  of  the 
poison  ;  second,  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  that  in  the  system  ;  third, 

*  For  references,  see  Arch./.  Psychiai.  und  Nervemkr.t  jrvi.  447. 
t  5«e  Melaens,*^  Pouchet,«  Annuschai,**  and  Pouchet « 
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to  relieve  symptoms  and  restore  lo^t  functions.  In  lead  coHc  the  last 
two  indications  are  met  by  purgatives,  to  which  opium  should  be;  added 
to  relieve  pain.  It  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  most  powerful  drastics, 
such  as  croton  oil ;  but  senna ^  salts j  and  other  of  the  milder  cathartics 
should  always  be  tried  first.  Aium^  it  is  asserted,  acts  in  some  unknown 
way  as  a  specific  in  lead  colic,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains  of  it  may 
be  given  four  or  five  times  a  day  ;  but  our  experience  is  not  fa\^orable 
to  its  use.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  lead-poisoningf,  to  fulfil  the 
second  indication  baths  of  potassium  sulphuret  should  be  employed, 
and  potassium  iodide  be  administered  internally  *  As  the  result  of 
special  investigation,  Oddo  and  Silbert^^  conclude  that  the  elinnnation  of 
lead  through  the  skin  in  chronic  lead- poisoning  is  important,  that  it  is 
facilitated  by  injections  of  pilocarpine,  and  that  the  sulphur  baths  are 
valuable  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  lead -poisoning.  The  bath  should  be 
given  (A.  Eulenburg*')  in  a  wooden  tub,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
should  contain  six  or  seven  ounces  of  the  salt  The  patient,  during  the 
half*hour  of  his  continuance  in  it,  from  time  to  time  should  be  well  rubbed 
with  a  coarse  towel.  On  coming  out  he  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
warm  soapsuds.  The  dose  of  the  iodide  should  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains,  administered  after  meals,  in  dilute  solution.  A  case  is  reported^ 
in  which  galvanic  baths  were  used  successfully,  the  patient  being  placed 
in  the  bath  and  the  positive  pole  of  a  twenty-eight-cell  battery  applied  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  negative  to  the  feet.  When  severe  cerebral 
symptoms  arise,  treatment  is  of  little  avail,  and  should  be  largely  ex- 
pectant t  Ifi  cases  of  lead -poisoning  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  acute  poliomyelitis  we  have  used  ascending  doses  of  strychnine 
with  most  extraordinary  results,  rapidly  deepening  paralysis  being  almost 
at  once  controlled.  It  is  essential  that  the  strychnine  be  pushed  to  the 
point  of  systemic  intolerance.  It  is  best  to  administer  it  by  ihe  mouth, 
or  if  used  hypodermicahy  it  should  be  given  at  least  twice  a  day.  It 
may  possibly  prove  of  value  in  other  acute  forms  of  lead  palsy. 


P  •  As  the  result  of  a  careful  series  of  atialyses,  J.  D.  Maim  {Brii.  Med.  Joum.,  1S9J, 
i)  concludes  that  In  chrcinic  lead-poisoning  there  is  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  lead,  that  potassium  iodide  has  no  real  effect  in  increasing  the  elimination,  that 
lead  Is  eliminated  from  the  intestines  even  more  freely  than  from  the  urine,  and  that  the 
previous  contrary  results  obtained  by  investigators  have  been  due  to  chance  coincidences 
of  the  iodide  treatment  with  increase  of  the  lead  excretions  from  other  cause.  He  recom- 
mends especially  ^f^?(^^a/  masmgi,,  and  conArms  to  some  extent  the  assertion  of  Tedes- 
chi,  thai  this  massage  increase*  remarkably  lead  cUmination. 

t  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  sulphur  baths  really  aid  elimination,  but  we  have 
seen  good  follow  their  use,  Tt  has  been  denied  that  the  iodide  acts;  but  cases  are 
reported  in  which  lead  was  not  in  the  urine  before,  and  was  after  ttie  administration  of 
the  druE  (see  J?W/,  Afed,  Joum.,  rSSo,  ii.  1034).  Moreover,  John  Marshall  (  Therap.  Gaz,, 
iv.  97)  has  shown  by  actual  ctperiment  that  (potassium  iodide  in  solution  ha»  an  action  on 
the  insoluble  lead  carbonate  and  phosphate,  with  the  formation  of  a  soluble  lead  com- 
pound .^^louble  lead  and  potassium  iodide;;  and  therefore,  if  lead  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem be  deposited  in  the  tissues  as  insoluble  carbonate  or  phosphate,  these  latter  com- 
pounds, on  the  administration  of  potassium  iodide,  will  be  decomposed,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  soluble  lead  compound,  and  consequently  a  more  rapid  elimination  of  the  lead 
will  occur. 
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The  local  use  of  electricity  is  exceedingly  important  to  restore  the 
lost  function  of  nerve  and  muscle.  When  the  faradic  current  elicits  a 
response,  it  should  always  be  employed  ;  but  in  some  cases**  the  con- 
tinued current  retains  its  power  after  the  induced  has  lost  all  its  influence. 
The  rule  is  always  to  apply  that  current  which  causes  contraction  ;  if  both 
fail,  the  continued  current  should  be  used,  the  poles  b^ing  reversed  at 
intervals  oi  four  or  five  seconds.  The  electrical  stances  should  be  tri- 
weekly, each  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  they  should  be  persevered 
in  for  months.  We  have  seen  great  improvement  in  a  case  which  for  the 
first  four  months  yielded  no  results  ;  indeed,  long  after  voluntar>'  move- 
ment had  in  great  measure  returned,  no  form  of  electricity  would  cause 
contraction  of  the  affected  muscles** 

Physiological  Action. — The  symptoms  of  acute  lead-polsoning 
are  chiefly  due  to  its  local  irritant  action,  but  those  of  chronic  poisoning 
are  of  wider  significance.  How  the  lead  is  absorbed  to  produce  them  is 
uncertain, — probably  as  an  albuminate.  All  the  compounds  of  lead  and 
albumin  as  yet  discovered  by  the  chemist  are,  however,  precipitated  by 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  cannot,  therefore,  exist  in  the  blood. 

The  s5''mptoms  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  are  probably  in  great  part 
secondary  to  the  structural  alteration  produced  by  the  drug,  lead  being  a 
poison  to  all  forms  of  protoplasm.  Why  in  one  case  one  set  of  organs 
should  be  attacked  and  in  another  case  a  different  portion  of  the  body 
is  a  mystery.  The  nephritis  which  is  so  common  a  result  is  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  system. 


I 
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The  chief  research  we  know  upon  the  effects  of  lead  upon  the  lower  anitnals  is 
that  of  Ernest  Hamack,"  who  employed  the  compound  of  lead  and  ethyl  first 
discovered  by  Loewig.  When  this  is  injected  into  animals  in  large  quantities  it 
causes  a  rapidly  fatal  train  of  symptoms  evidently  due  to  the  action  of  the  compound 
itself.  When,  however,  the  introduction  into  the  system  has  been  slow,  a  chronic 
poisoning  is  produced  by  the  lead  set  free  in  the  blood  and  tissues. 

Under  tliese  circumstances  a  constant  symptom  in  both  dogs  and  mbbits  is 
diarrhoea,  due  to  a  violent) y^  increased  peristalsis,  with,  in  the  dog,  occasional 
attacks  of  colic.  Hamack  found  that  in  dogs  the  lead  ethyl  produces  violent  ex- 
citement ^  with  chorea,  convulsions,  etc.,  evidently  due  to  an  exciting  or  irritant 
action  upon  the  cerebrum,  and  believes  that  this  explains  the  saturnine  cerebral 
cases  sometimes  seen  in  man. 

The  chief  symptom  of  tlie  poisoning  in  frogs  was  a  progressive  palsy  of  mus- 
cular origin.  The  muscle  became  exhausted  on  repeated  galvanisation  much  more 
rapidly  than  is  normal,  and  after  death  was  incapable  of  undergoing  complete  post- 
mortem rigidity.  The  peripheral  nerves  appeared  to  have  escaped  entirely.  The 
heart-muscle  shared  the  fate  of  the  voluntary  muscles.     The  muscular  action  of  the 
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*  M.  Semmola  {Bull.  Atad.  de  M^d.,  iSga.  xxiHil.)  asserts  that  chronic  plumbism  can 
readily  bc^  cured  by  the  eliminatioti  of  the  melal  from  the  urine  under  the  influence  of  a 
constant  galvartic  current-  He  applies  the  positive  pole  upon  the  tongue  and  the  negative 
pole  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys  for  a  while  ;  later,  places  the  positive  pole  upon  the 
sides  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  negative  pole  upon  the  abdomen^  keeping  up  the 
applicatloo  for  five  to  twenty  minutes  each  day^  using  a  current  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miUiampdres.  He  alTirms  that  in  cases  in  which  no  lead  could  be  found 
in  the  urine,  after  three  or  four  days  of  treatment  the  lead  could  readily  be  detected  and 
that  its  quantity  gradually  increased. 
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poison  vas  excessively  pronounced  in  rabbits,  but  was  feeble  in  dogs  and  cats. 
Different  results  have,  however^  been  arrived  at  by  H,  von  Wyss,**  who  found  that 
the  loss  of  reflex  activity ^  etc. ,  in  the  frog  wcxs  not  prevented  by  tj'ing  an  artery  so 
as  to  protect  the  leg  from  the  poison,  and  that  the  protected  muscle  lost  its  power 
of  responding  to  electrical  stimulation  just  as  fast  as  dtd  the  one  reached  by  the 
lead.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  paralysis  is  of  centric  origin.  Ctirci*"^is 
staled  to  have  proved  that  lead  exerts  an  irritant  influence  upon  the  peripheral 
branches  and  ganglionic  centres  of  the  pneumogastric.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister^  in  the  sheep  toxic  doses  of  lead  gready  depress  the 
elimination  of  urea. 


Wgr* 


The  pulse  in  lead  colic  is  istially  very  hard  and  tense.  Sphygtno- 
•aphic  studies  made  of  it  by  August  Frank  ^  and  Ernest  Bardenhewer* 
hnve  been  thought  to  indicate  a  condition  of  general  arterial  spasm ^  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  the  colic  is  caused  by  intestinal  anaemia 
from  vaso- motor  contraction,  Hurnack,  however,  found  that  in  dogs  and 
rabbits  the  lead  ethyl  has  no  action  upon  the  vaso-motor  system  and 
does  not  produce  spasm  of  the  vessels.  Moreover,  he  determined  that 
both  the  diarrhoea  and  excessive  peristalsis  produced  in  dogs  were  arrested 
by  atropine,  which  ought  to  promote  rather  than  lessen  vaso-motor  con- 
traction. Lead  colic  in  man  is  probably  due  to  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  intestines  so  powerful  as  to  arrest  peristalsis,  and  to  so  press  upon 
the  blood-vessels  as  to  force  the  blood  from  the  abdomen  into  the  general 

f""^ulation,* 
The  following  preparations  of  lead  are  official  in  the  United  States 


PLUMBI   OXIDUM»LEAD   OXIDE,     U.S. 
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LUharge,  which  is  prepared  by  blowing  air  through  melted  lead, 
occurs  in  small  yellowish  or  orange- colored  scales,  which  are  insoluble  in 
ater  and  alcohol,  but  are  soluble  in  acetic  or  dilute  nitric  acid  and  in 
a  warm  solution  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  It  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
desiccant  astringent  powder  for  ulcere,  but  Its  chief  employment  in  medi- 
cine is  in  the  making  of  Em  PL  AST  RUM  Plumbi,  or  Lead  Plaster^  U.  S,, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  lead  oleomargarate.  Lead  piaster  occurs  in 
grayish,  cylindrical  rolls,  which  become  adhesive  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and,  spread  upon  kid,  is  sometimes  used  aa  a  protective  to 
parts  exposed  to  pressure,  or  to  superficial  ulcers  or  abrasions.  Emplas- 
TRUM  Resins,  or  Jlcsin  Piaster^  U.  S. ,  or  adfiestve  or  sikMng  plaster, 
is  made  by  incorporating  resin  with  lead  plaster,  and,  spread  upon  linen, 
is  much  used  in  surgery  for  mechanical  purposes.  Emplastrum 
Saponis,  or  Soap  Piasier^  U.  S,  ^  is  made  by  the  addition  of  soap  to  lead 
plaster     It  b  employed  chiefly  as  a  protective. 


¥ 


PLUMB!   ACETAS— LEAD   ACETATE.    U.S. 
Sugar  of  iead  occurs  in  transparent,  acicular,  often  aggregated,  crys- 
tals, of  a  sweet,  styptic  taste.      It  is  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  usually 


•  Bardenhewcr  affirms  that  pilocarpine  given  hypodermically  will  relieve  simultane- 
isly  the  pulse  nod  the  colic. 
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imparts  a  slig^ht  milkiness.  From  its  solution  it  is  precipitated  black  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  white  by  soluble  carbonates,  chlorides,  and  sul- 
phates, and  bright  yellow  by  potassium  iodide.  It  is  also  incompatible 
with  the  mucilage  of  slippery  elm,  but  scarcely  so  with  that  of  flaxseed 
or  of  pith  of  sassafras. 

Therapeutics. — A  solution  of  lead  acetate  b  used  very  largely 
in  acute  external  inflammations  as  a  sedative  and  astringent  lotion. 
Although  chemically  incompatible,  it  is  frequentiy  combined  very  ad- 
vantageously in  these  cases  with  opium.  As  a  too  concentrated  solution 
acts  as  an  irritant,  the  strength  for  use  on  the  skin  should  not  exceed  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce.  In  diseases  of  the  eye  it  is  condemned  by  oculists, 
because  when  there  is  any  abrasion  of  the  cornea  it  is  very  prone  to 
deposit  an  opaque  film. 

Internally,  lead  acetate  has  been  employed  very  largely  in  hemor- 
rhage;  indeed,  George  B.  Wood"  commends  it  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  astringents  in  hemoptysis.  We  think  it  is  now,  however,  rarely  given 
for  this  purpose.  Its  chief  use  at  present  is  in  diarrhasa.  On  account  of 
its  sedative  properties,  when  the  purging  is  attended  by  inflammation  it 
is  the  most  serviceable  of  all  the  astringents  ;  and,  owing  to  the  prompt- 
ness of  its  action,  it  is  also  very  valuable  in  cases  with  profuse  serous 
discharges.  Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13-0.32  Gm.),  in  pill,  repeated 
pro  re  nata. 

Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis.  U.  S. — The  Solutioti  0/  Lead  Subace- 
tate^  or  Goulard^ s  Extract^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  colorless  limpid 
liquid,  of  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  deposits  lead  carbonate,  the  neutral 
acetate  being  left  in  solution.  In  its  action  upon  the  human  organism, 
Goulard's  extract  resembles  very  closely  the  simple  lead  acetate  ;  but 
it  is  never  used  internally.  Externally,  it  is  a  favorite  application  in  cases 
of  sprains  or  bruises^  as  well  as  in  superficial  inflammation.  For  this 
purpose  it  requires  dilution,  and  from  a  fluidounce  to  four  fluidounces 
of  it  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water.  When  used  upon  a  raw  surface, 
the  strength  should  not  be  so  great.  The  Diluted  Solution  (Liquor 
Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus,  U.  S.,  strength  four  per  cent)  is  too 
weak  to  be  of  value. 

Plumbi  Carbonas,  or  Lead  Carbonate,  is  a  heavy,  white,  tasteless 
powder,  insoluble  in  distilled  water,  but  slightiy  soluble  in  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid.  It  is  used  solely  as  an  external  sedative  application. 
Rubbed  up  with  linseed  oil,  it  constitutes  white  lead  paint,  and  in  this 
form,  or  in  that  of  the  ointment  (Unguentum  Plumbi  Carbon atis,  \2. 
S.  1890),  it  is  a  most  efficient  dressing  for  fresh  bums.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  its  use,  however,  when  a  large  surface  is  involved,  as  lead  colic 
has  been  caused  by  its  absorption. 
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Plumbi  Nitras,  U.  S.,  or  Lead  NUraie,  occurs  in  white,  nearly 
opaque,  octahectral,  very  Heavy  crystals,  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water 
at  59*^  F. ,  and  in  0.75  part  of  boiling  water  ;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  disinfectant.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  Lt- 
d&ytfi  s  Disinfectant  Soluiion,  It  acts  by  decomposing  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  itself  being  converted  into  a  lead  sulphide.  It  is  said  to 
attack  actively  the  soldering  of  pipes. *^  Lead  nitrate  is  frequently  used 
in  onychia  maligna.  The  dead  part  of  the  nail  should  be  cut  awa/j  and 
the  powdered  nitrate  thickly  sprinkled  over  the  surface  j  after  a  few 
days  the  slough  separates,  leaving  a  clean  surface,  upon  which  the  new 
nail  usually  soon  forms.  Sometimes  more  than  one  application  of  the 
remedy  is  required, 

BISMUTHUM— BISMUTH* 

The  metal  bismuth  is  never  used  in  medicine  in  its  simple  or  metallic 

form.        BiSMliTHI     SUBCARBONAS,      U.    S. — BlSMUTH     SUBCARBONATE, 

U.  S.,  a  white  or  yellowish -white  powder,  tasteless  and  odorless,  totally 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  effervescence  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  contains 
not  l^s  than  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  bismuth  oxide  ;  Bismuthi  Suenitras, 
or  Bismuth  Subnitrate,  U.  S,,  a  heavy  white  powder,  odorless,  with  a 
faint  acid  taste,  and  a  decidedly  acid  reaction  when  applied  to  moistened 
litmus' paper,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  without  effervescence  in 
nitric  acid,  contains  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  bismuth  oxide.  The 
complicated  official  processes  for  the  making  of  salts  were  designed  to 
get  rid  of  the  arsenic,  which  contaminates  all  the  bismuth  ores  of  Europe. 
Of  late  years  the  South  American  bismuth  has  been  introduced  into  com- 
merce, and,  as  it  contains  no  arsenic  commercial  bismuth  preparations 
are  now  pure. 

Physiological  Action. — The  actions  of  bismuth  subcarbonate  and 
subnitrate  are  so  exactly  similar  that  they  can  practically  be  considered 
as  one.  Orfila  and  others  of  the  older  observers  attributed  to  bismuth 
violent  irritant  properties,  reporting  severe  symptoms  and  even  death 
after  its  ingestion.  These  results  were,  however,  due  not  to  tlie  bismuth, 
but  to  the  arsenic  with  which  it  was  contaminated.  The  soluble  prepa* 
rations  of  bismuth  are,  it  is  true,  active  irritant  poisons  (see  Bismuthi 
CiTRAs),  but  the  insoluble  subcarbonate  and  subnitrate,  when  pure,  have 
practically  no  irritant  influence.  It  was  formerly  denied  that  lliey  are 
dissolved  at  allin  the  alimentary  canal,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  they  are 
very  slowly  absorbed  and  as  slowly  eliminated.  Harnack  *  affirms  that 
the  metal  has  been  found  by  Orfila  in  the  Hver,  spleen,  and  urine,  and  by 
Lewald  in  the  milk.  Bergeret  and  Mayen9on  *  state  that  when  bismuth 
subnitrate  is  administered  the  metal  can  always  be  detected,  after  a  lew 
hours,  in  the  urine.  They  have  also  discovered  it  in  the  serous  exuda- 
tion of  dropsy,  and  have  proved  that  when  a  few  grains  of  the  salt  men- 
tioned are  given  to  rabbits,  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  it  can  be 
found  in  the  urine,  kidneys,  spleen,  blood,  and  muscle,  and  even  eight 
days  after  the  administration  can  be  detected  in  all  the  tissues.     Five 
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days  after  the  exhibition  of  a  gramme  of  the  subnitrate  to  a  man  ihey 

found  traces  of  the  metal  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  ;  but  the  analysis  of 
the  body  of  a  woman  dead  sixty-two  days  alter  the  ingestion  of  two 
grammes  yielded  negative  results,  E.  S,  Wood '  also  has  detected  bis- 
muth in  the  urine  four  weeks  after  its  last  exhibition. 

The  discovery  by  Theodore  Kocher  *  that  the  most  insoluble  bismuth 
preparations  are  actively  antiseptic  led  to  their  use  in  surgery,  and  to  the 
further  discovery  that  when  applied  in  very  large  quantities  to  extensive 
wounded  surfaces  they  are  capable  of  yielding  so  much  bismuth  to 
absorption  as  to  produce  a  poisoning,  which  is  characterized  by  acute 
stomatitis,  sometimes  gang:renous,  with  a  peculiar  black  discoloration  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  usually  beginning  upon  the  borders  of  the  teeth^ 
but  spreading  over  the  whole  mouth,  followed  by  an  intestinal  catarrh 
with  pain  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  severe  cases  with  desquamative  nephritis, 
as  shown  by  albuminous  urine  and  epithelial  tube-casts.* 

That  bismuth  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  poison  in  the  lower  animals  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  the  experiments  of  F.  Balzer  ^  and  of  P.  Dalch4  and  E.  VHle- 
jean,*  which  show  that,  whether  given  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically,  repeated 
large  doses  of  it  produce  gradual  failure  of  strength,  a  peculiar  stomatitis,  and  e^i- 
, deuces  of  gastro- intestinal  irritation,  with  death  from  exhaustion.  Balzer  states 
I  that  the  stomatitis  which  it  causes  differs  from  the  stomatitis  of  pt)'alism  in  the 
tendency  to  rapid  gangrenous  change  ;  and  also  that  the  bismuth  is  eliminated  with 
the  saliva,  bile^  and  urine,  but  has  a  distinct  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  tissues. 


Therapeutics. — It  is  stated  (by  means  of  the  Roentgen  rays  in  the 

living  animaljand  by  means  of  the  microscope  in  animals  killed)  that  after  the 
administration  of  bismuth,  it  maybe  demonstrated  that  the  insoluble  prep- 
arations of  bismuth  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  gastro-intestinali 
mucous  membrane,  and  undergo  slow  conversion  into  the  black  oxide  ol 
bismuth,  t  Experimental  science,  therefore,  is  in  accord  with  the  con 
elusion  previously  reached  by  clinicians,  that  by  virtue  of  their  physical 
and  chemica!  properties  these  bismuth  preparations  act  as  protectives  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  especially  by  their  slow  change  and  absorp- 
tion not  only  exert  an  antiseptic  influence^  but  have  a  pecuHar  persistent 
sedative,  astringent  action.  They  are,  therefore,  of  great  service  in  the 
treatment  of  irritations  and  inflammations  of  those  mucous  membranes 
with  which  they  can  be  brought  in  contact.  Thus,  they  are  useful  to 
allay  vamiiing  dependent  upon  gastric  irritation.  In  simple  neuralgic 
gastric  pain  ioWo-wmg^  eating,  especially  when  occurring  in  feeble,  badly 
nourished  subjects,  bismuth  is  often  of  great  service  j  and  even  in  car- 
cinama  it  may  palliate  by  alleviating  pain  and  vomiting,  \j\  pyrasis  it  is 
sometimes  successful  ;  in  gastric  and  aiieric  catarrhs  it  is  a  standard 
remedy.  In  the  simple  diarrhtta  of  irritation  and  in  the  ckrofiic  diarthata 
of  camps  the  bismuth  preparations  are  often  very  efficient  ,*  and  in  the 
chronic  d<fwel  cotnpiainis  of  children,  especially  as  seen  in  the  summer 


*  For  cases,  see  Kcwher,  also  Petersen  {Deutschrs  Med.  Wocktnschr.,  June  39,  J 
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season,  given  with  pepsin,  they  axe  almost  invaluable.     Bismuth  is  a  very 

serviceable  topical  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  mucous  inflammations  and 
of  ulcers  to  which  it  caii  be  applied  direcdy.  Thus,  in  Uie  beginning  of  a 
g&nerrhc^a^  the  injection  every  two  hours  of  a  mixture  containing  thirty 
grains  of  bismuth  to  the  ounce  usually  brings  immediate  relief ;  in  a  simi- 
lar way  it  may  be  employed  in  kncorrktsa  and  in  acute  coryza.  In  Ger- 
many it  has  been  to  some  ejttent  used  as  a  surgical  dressing. 

Administration, — In  order  to  get  the  best  attainable  results  from 
the  use  of  bismuth  subnitrate  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  dose  and  method 
of  administration,  Jn  stomachic  affections  from  five  to  fifteen  grains 
may  be  given  preferably  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  in  order  that  the 
bismuth  may  be  distributed  as  closely  as  possible  over  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  In  intestinal  diseases  from  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm  (r-4 
Gm. )  may  be  exhibited  in  capsule  from  one  to  two  hours  after  meals  at  a 
time  when  the  gastric  contents  are  escaping  through  the  pylorus.  Chil- 
dren bear  proportionately  very  large  doses  :  thus,  five  to  ten  grains  may- 
be given  to  a  two- year -old  infant 

Bismuth r  Citras,  U,  S. — The  insoluble  bismtdh  eiiraie  is  not  used 
in  medicine,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  soluble  Bismuth  I  et  Ammonii  Citras,  U.  S.  We  know 
of  no  recorded  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  salt,  which ^  however,  is  probably 
capable  of  acting  as  a  corrosive  poison. 

According  to  Feder-Meyer"'  the  Bismuih  andAmttwmum  CUraie  causes  in  rab- 
bits vioteni  trembiing^i  with  diarrhcea,  accompaiiied  after  large  doses  by  disturbance 
of  the  sensibility  and  of  coordinationi  tetanic  cramps,  altered  respiration  (in  the 
bediming  acceleratetl  and  superficial,  afterwards  becoming  slow),  continual  lower- 
ing of  tlie  blood-pressure,  and  death.  The  same  observer  noticed  in  chronic  poi- 
soning similar  symptoms  with  albuminous  urine  and  sfter  death  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  Uver^  heart,  and  renal  secreting  structure.  Similar  observations  were  made 
by  Mory,*  who  states  that  the  dt;ath  in  mammals  is  the  result  of  cardiac  paralysis, 
and  that  in  tlie  advanced  stages  of  chronic  poisoning,  when  the  blood-pressure  is 
very  low,  it  is  not  elevated  by  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  ner\'es  nor  by  asphyxia. 
W.  Steinfeld'  has  obtained  in  the  frog  from  the  administration  of  bismuth  ammonio- 
citrate  and  ammonio-  tartrate  peculiar  tremblings  of  the  voluntary  muscles  witJi 
prolongation  of  contraction  upon  stimulation  with  the  galvanic  current,  and  slow- 
ing of  the  heart's  beat,  also  after  suflficient  doses  paralysis  of  nerves  and  muscles  ; 
effects  which  he  attributes  not  to  the  bismuth,  but  to  tlie  acids  of  the  preparations. 
He  states  that  the  proper  symptoms  produced  by  the  metal  appear  only  after  some 
hourSt  and  consist  of  motor  excitement  with  reflex  cries  which  are  due  to  irritation 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Tn  acutely  poisoned  mammals  he  noticed  vomiting  and 
purging,  convulsions  with  loss  of  power,  slowing  of  the  pulse*  and  sinking  of  the 
blood-pressure,  believed  by  him  to  be  all  of  centric  origin.  In  chronic  poisoning 
ther^  was  loss  of  certainty  of  movement  witli  cardiac  depression  followed  by  In- 
creasing paralysis,  usually  ending  in  death  without  convulsions.  In  his  studies 
upon  absorption  and  elimination  he  found  that  the  ammonio-citrates  and  ammonio- 
tartrates  are  quickly  eliminated  through  the  kidneys,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  after  from  ten 
to  fifteen  hours  they  can  no  longer  be  found  in  the  blood,  tissues,  or  urine. 
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Therapeutics. — The  amino nio- citrate  of  bismuth  in  small  dose  b 
aclively  stimulant,  astringent,  and,  probably,  germicidaL  In  large  dose 
it  is  a  violent  irritant.  It  has  none  of  the  peculiar  properties  which  grow 
out  of  the  insolubility  of  the  subnitrate,  but  is  more  astringent,  and  has 
been  used  in  chronic  diarrha*a  and  in  the  acute  diarrhoeas  of  relaxation. 
Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13-0,32  Gm. )  in  dilute  waterj'  solution,  re- 
peated every  three  to  six  hours /rtf  re  nala. 

Bismuth  OxviODOCALLATfior  Airol  is  a  grayish -green,  non-irritating,  tastdess, 
odorless  powder,  containing^  about  two  parts  of  bismuth  to  one  part  of  iodine.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  a  surgical  surface  it  turns  red  horn  the  liberation  of  Iodine. 
According  to  the  studies  of  Carl  S.  Haegler  it  is  in  its  bactericidal  properties  about 
equivalent  to  iodoform,  the  products  of  its  surgical  decomposition  being,  as  in  the  case 
of  that  drug,  active  germicides.  Injected  into  the  lower  animals  in  doses  of  hnm 
one  to  three  grammes  per  kilo,  it  causes  clonic  convulsions,  with  coma,  nephritis, 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.  Theoretically  the  toxic  dose  should  produce 
the  combined  symptoms  of  iodine  and  bismuth-poisoning,  but  in  Haegler's"  exper- 
iments die  symptoms  rather  resembled  those  caused  by  bismuth,  and  in  a  case 
repjorted  by  Aemmer,"  sjTivptoms  of  bismuth- poisoning  followed  the  injection  into 
the  cavity  of  an  abscess  of  nine  and  one-half  fluid  dfachms  of  die  ten  per  cent  glyce* 
rin  solution.  Haegler  took  fifteen  grains  of  airol  in  the  course  of  three  days  with- 
out the  production  of  any  disagreeable  symptoms.  It  has  been  largely  used  as  a 
substitute  for  iodoform  on  account  of  its  lack  of  odor.  It  may  be  employed  for  the 
making  of  antiseptic  gau^e  or  similar  dressings,  or  applied  directly  as  a  dry  powder ; 
as  a  salve  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  with  lard  or  vastlin  free  from  water,  or  be  in- 
Jested  in  ten  per  cent,  glycerin  solution  in  tuheriitiar  or  other  abscesses,  or  used  in 
the  form  of  suppositories  made  with  cacao*butter  in  mctriiiSy  vag^iniHs,  etc.  JSrun's 
paste ^  much  used  in  various  skin  diseases  and  ulcerations,  consists  of  airol  one  part, 
mucilage  and  glycerin  each  two  parts,  kaolin  sufficient  to  make  a  soft  paste* 

Bismuth  I  Subgallas.  U,  S.     Bimtuth  SMtbgaiiaU,     DerftmioL—This  is  a  dry, 

yellowish-saffron  or  bright-yellow  powder,  odorless,  tasteless,  ins^oluble  in  ordinary 
menstruum,  containing  from  fifty-two  to  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  pure  bismuth  oxide, 
It  is  t>elieved  by  many  practitioners  to  add  to  the  general  local  influence  of  the  in^ 
soluble  bismuth  preparations  the  astringent  powers  of  gallic  acid.  Originally  pre- 
pared by  Heintz  and  Liebreich  ■**  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform,  it  has  come  quite 
largely  into  use  in  the  treatment  of  eczema  and  other  skin  diseases  and  in  surgical 
dressings.  It  is  not,  however,  a  true  substitute  for  iodoform  ;  is  but  a  very  feeble 
germicide,  and  both  externally  and  internally  acts  as  do  other  insoluble  preparations 
of  bismuth,  for  which  it  may  tie  substituted  in  gastro-intesunat  diseases^  in  doses  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (i-a  Gm.). 

BisMUTHt  SuESALicYLAs.  U.  S.  Bismulk  Subs&lkytaie. — A  whitish,  amor- 
phous or  crjstaUine.  odorless,  tasteless,  insoluble  powder,  containing  from  sixty-two 
to  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  bismuth  oxide.  It  has  been  much  used  in  diarrhoeas  under 
the  belief  that  it  is  slow^ly  decomposed  in  the  intestines  with  the  elimination  of 
salicylic  acid.  We  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  diflerence  between  its 
action  and  that  of  the  more  ordinary  insoluble  salts  of  the  metal,  Dose^  ten  to 
twenty  grains  (0.65-1.3  GmJ. 

CERII    OXALA3.     U.  S. 

Cerium  oxalate  of  the  U.  S.  Phamiacopoeia  is  a  white  pow^der,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  a  mixture  oi 
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the  oxalates  of  cerium,  dldymium,  praesodyniium,  lanthanum,  and  other 
rare  earths.  It  has  been  employed  in  medicine  quite  largely  for  the  relief 
of  vomiting,  especially  when  dependent  upon  pregnancy  or  other  forms  of 
literint  disHtrdance,  Its  action  on  the  economy  has  not  yet  been  made 
out,  but  it  may  be  tried  with  some  hope  of  success  in  cases  of  nervous  or 
dyspeptic  vomiting.  The  dose  is  one  to  three  grains  (0.06-0,  ig  Gm.), 
in  pill,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

ZmCUM— ZINC, 

■  ZiNCi  Sulphas — Zinc  Stiipkaie,  U.  S,^ — W^tie  Viiria/  occurs  in 
irregular  white  masses^  the  pure  zinc  sulphate  in  minute,  transparent, 
four-sidedj  prismatic  crystaJsj  which  effloresce  slightly  in  dry  air,  and  are 
soluble  in  0.6  part  of  w^ater  at  59**  F.,  and  in  0.2  part  of  boiling  water, 
also  soluble  in  about  three  parts  of  glycerin  j  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
taste  is  st>'°plic  and  peculiar. 

Therapeutics, — ^Zinc  sulphate  is  in  weak  solution  a  stimulant  as- 
tringentj  in  concentrated  form  an  active  irritant.  Emetic  dose,  thirty 
grains  (2  Gm,),  In  doses  of  one  grain  (0.06  Gm.),  it  has  been  given 
in  pills  as  a  stimulant  astringent  in  chronic  diarrka^a  with  ulceralion, 

Toxicologv. — Zinc  sulphate  in  large  doses  acts  as  an  irritant  poison, 
producing  violent  vomiting,  colicky  pains,  diarrhoea,  prostration,  etc. 
The  symptoms  which  it  causes  are  almost  Identical  with  those  produced 
by  the  corresponding  salt  of  copper.  Alkalies  and  their  carbonates  are 
the  chemical  antidotes  to  it,  producing  insoluble  precipitates.  Eggs  and 
milk  should  also  be  exhibited,  and  the  symptoms  treated  as  they  arise- 
Chronic  xinc-poisoning,  if  it  really  exists  at  all,  is  very  rare»  and  the 
metal  seems  to  be  used  with  impunity  in  cooking-utensils. 


» 


Schlockow  ^  affirms  tliat  zinc-smelters  rarely  live  to  be  over  forty-five  years 
of  age,  dying  sometimes  of  catarrh  of  tlie  bronchial  or  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
branes, or,  in  other  cases,  of  a  peculiar  nen,'ous  affection,  which  commences  with 
burning:  superficial  pains,  exalted  senstbilityj  and  reflex  activity  in  the  legs,  and 
afterwards  puts  on  stili  more  clearly  the  features  of  myelitis  ;  and  A.  Saclier*  finds 
that  intravenous  injection  of  very  large  doses  of  m\c  salts  produces  paralysis  of 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

ZiNCi  OxiDUM  Venale. — Cofnmerciai  zinc  oxide  h  a  snow-white 
powder,  obtained  by  burning'  the  metal  in  the  air.  It  should  be  used 
only  in  pharmacy.  The  pure  oxide  (Zinci  OxiDUM,  U.  S)  is  a  yelJow- 
tsh-white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  without  effervescence  in 
dilute  acids. 

Therapeutics.— Zinc  oxide  is  used  externally  as  a  mildly  astringent, 
slightly  stimulant,  and  desiccant  application  in  skin  diseasrs  and  to  nicers. 
When  given  continuously  in  small  doses  it  is  believed  to  act  as  a  tonic 
and  alterative  upon  the  nervous  system.  It  has  also  been  commended  as 
an  astringent  in  chronic  catarrhal  diarrfma  of  adults  and  infants,  and  has 
been  largely  used  in  epilepsy  and  in  chorea.     Dose,  one-half  to  two  grains 
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(0.03-0.12  Gm.).     The  ointment  (Unguentum  Zinci  Oxidi,  U.  S.,— 
one  part  to  four  of  benzoinated  lard)  is  useful  in  various  skin  diseases. 

Zinci  Carbonas  Pr^cipitatus.  U.  S. — Precipitated  zinc  carbonate 
is  intended  to  replace  the  old  impure  native  carbonate,  calamine.  It  is 
made  by  precipitating  the  zinc  sulphate  by  the  sodium  carbonate.  It  is 
a  white  powder,  closely  resembling  in  its  medical  properities  zinc  oxide. 

Zinci  Acetas.  U.  S. — Zinc  acetate  occurs  in  white,  micaceous  crystals,  which 
effloresce  in  a  dry  atmosphere  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  The  taste  is  astrin- 
gent and  metallic.  The  zinc  acetate  resembles  in  its  physiological  and  therapeutic 
qualities  the  sulphate,  but  is  probably  somewhat  less  active.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
collyria  (one  to  two  gmins  to  one  fluidounce),  and  as  an  injection  (one  to  twenty 
grains  to  one  fluidounce)  in  gonorrhosa. 

Zinci  Bromidum.  U.  S. — ^This  is  a  white  deliquescent  powder  of  a  saline  me- 
tallic taste.  In  full  doses  it  is  an  irritant  emetic  but  has  bc^  chiefly  used  in  epi" 
lepsy.    Its  value  is  doubtful.    Dose  one  to  two  gp^ins  (0.06-0.13  Gm) . 

CUPRUM— COPPER. 
CUPRI  SULPHAS— COPPER  SULPHATE.  U.S. 

Copper  sulphate  occurs  in  blue,  transparent,  slighdy  efflorescent, 
rhomboidal  prisms,  or  their  fragments.  It  dissolves,  at  59"  F. ,  in  about 
2.6  parts  of  water  and  in  0.5  part  of  boiling  water  ;  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  With  ammonia  its  solution  precipitates  a  bluish-white  cupric 
hydrate,  which  redissolves  when  an  excess  of  the  alkali  is  added,  forming 
a  rich  deep  blue  solution. 

Physiological  Action. — In  very  dilute  solution  the  copper  sul- 
phate acts  locally  as  a  stimulant  and  mild  astringent  ,*  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form  it  is  an  irritant ;  in  powder  it  is  a  very  mild  caustic,  which  is 
scarcely  capable  of  destroying  sound  tissue.  The  salts  of  copper  in  suf- 
ficient amount  are  poisonous  to  all  forms  of  protoplasm.  Coupin  ^  found 
that  0.0055  per  cent,  solution  of  soluble  salt  of  copper  will  prevent  ger- 
mination of  wheat :  that  copper  compounds  affect  violently  the  general 
nutrition  in  animals  is  shown  by  the  production  of  fatty  degeneration  by 
them  (see  EUcnberger  and  Hofmeister).  According  to  Falck,*  the  cupric 
sulphate  causes  in  the  lower  animals  great  depression  of  temperature, 
with  progressive  general  paresis,  ending  in  death,  apparently  from  failure 
of  respiration.  When  the  copper  salt  was  given  hypodermically,  vomiung 
was  not  produced  ;  although  when  it  was  exhibited  by  the  mouth,  emesis 
was  very  violent  and  persistent. 

Therapeutics. — Cupric  sulphate  is  occasionally  used  for  its  local 
effect  in  chronic  enteritis  and  colitis,  with  ulceration,  but  is  rarely  of  value. 
It  was  at  one  time  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  organic  nervous 
diseases,  but  has  fallen  into  deserved  desuetude.  Forty  years  ago  Men- 
dini  recommended  it  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  with  amenorrhcea,  a  use 
which  has  been  revived  from  time  to  time  and  has  recentiy  been  com- 
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mended  by  Liegeois."  A.  F.  Price**  claims  that  cupnc  sulphate  in  doses 
of  one*thirtieth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day  greatly  enhances  the  power 
of  the  mercurials  in  syphilis.  Dose,  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain 
(0.008-0.016  Gm.)  in  pill 

The  chief  value  of  the  so-called  blue  done  is  as  an  external  appli- 
cation. When  applied  in  solid  form  to  ulcers,  it  destroys  Habby  granu* 
ladons  and  exerts  a  powerful  excitant  influence.  Its  solution  acts  more 
feebly,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  dressing  for  indolent  uicen,  but 
more  frequently  as  a  stimulant  and  alterant  to  mucous  membranes,  as  in 
gramdar  cmijunctivUu  and  urethritis. 

In  1904  Moore  and  Kellerman  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
stated  that  copper  sulphate  even  in  minute  quantities  is  capable  of  destroy- 
ing both  algae  and  typhoid  bacilli.  According  to  Gildersleeve  *"  i  part 
in  1,000,000  is  suflicient  to  kill  all  typhoid  germs  in  water  in  three  hours 
although  other  microorganisms  seem  more  resistant.  This  property  de- 
pends probably  on  the  disassociation  of  the  ions,  for  metallic  copper 
seems  to  be  more  efficient  than  any  of  its  salts,  Stewart"  found  that 
water  inoculated  with  typhoid  bacilli  and  kept  in  copper  vessels  contained 
none  of  these  organisms  after  three  hours  and  comparatively  few  of  the 
other  forms  of  bacteria,  and  Kraemer**  has  shown  that  copper  foil  placed 
in  the  water  has  the  same  effect.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
minute  quantity  of  copper  present  in  these  circumstances  (about  t  part 
to  4,000,000)  can  exercise  any  very  deleterious  effect  on  the  system 
especially  as  much  of  it  becomes  united  with  the  organic  matters  and  pre- 
cipitated. When  large  amounts  of  foreign  substances  are  present  in  the 
water  copper  is  so  much  less  efficient  in  its  germicidal  powers i  that  accord- 
ing to  both  Fowler  '*  and  Doty  ™  it  is  of  no  '  practical  value. 

Toxicology. — The  symptoms  of  acute  copper-poisoning  generally 
come  on  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  may  be  postponed  for  from 
one  to  two  hours.  They  consist  of  violent  vomiting  and  purging»  accom- 
panied by  very  severe  colicky  pains.  The  matters  vomited  are  greenish 
or  bluish,  the  stools  glairy,  mucous,  and  at  times  bloody.  There  is  a 
very  strong  taste  of  copper  in  the  mouth,  and  often  constant  expectora- 
tion ;  excessive  salivation  and  bronchial  secretion  are  stated  by  Galippe  * 
to  be  characteristic.  Death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours,  preceded  by  con- 
vulsions, paralysis,  delirium,  anaesthesia,  and  other  symptoms  of  great 
nervous  disturbance,  seemingly  as  the  result  of  a  direct  action  of  the  poi- 
son upon  the  nervous  system.  Sometimes  a  tendency  to  syncope  is  very 
marked,  and  as  both  L.  Schwarz*  and  W*  Filehne*  have  found  that  toxic 
doses  of  copper  salts  paralyze  the  heart  in  the  lower  animab,  cardia* 
death  probably  occurs  in  human  poisoning.  The  urine  is  usually  les- 
sened or  suppressed.  Black  urine ,  due  to  the  presence  of  haemoglobin 
without  unaltered  blood- corpuscles,  has  been  noted  ;  in  this  case,  after 
death  all  the  tissues  were  found  stained  with  altered  blood,  and  evidently 
destruction  of  the  blood  was  an  important  factor  in  the  fatal  result ;  * 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  hver  was  also  found.     If  the  patient  survives 
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for  twenty-four  hours,  jaundice  nearly  always  shows  itself,  After  this, 
profound  depression  with  nervous  symptoms  may  develop  and  end  in 
death  ;  but  not  rarely  a  favorable  issue  results^  in  which  case  the  symp- 
toms of  gastrointestinal  inflammation  with  fever  develop  themselves. 
The  copper  is  said  to  be  eliminated  more  freely  with  the  salivary  and 
intestinal  secretions  than  with  the  urine  (Galippe). 

As  the  action  of  the  cupric  sulphate  is  exceedingly  rapid,  any  anti- 
dote to  be  of  avail  must  be  given  at  once  and  act  quickly.  In  the  poi- 
soning milk,  eggs,  or  other  albuminous  substance  should  be  exhibited  im- 
mediately, freely,  and  repeatedly.*  Soap  or  a  fixed  alkali  may  be  used. 
The  y^Wovi  prttssiaie  of  polmk,  when  pure,  is  harmless,  and  precipitates 
instantly  an  insoluble  compound  of  copper  from  solutions  of  its  salt 
When  it  is  to  be  had  in  time,  it  may  therefore  be  used  as  an  antidote  to 
the  sulphate.  The  treatment  of  copper -poisonings  after  the  administration 
of  the  antidote  consists  in  meeting  the  indications  as  they  arise  ;  opium 
should  be  used  freely.  When  death  occurs,  the  results  of  gastro-intes- 
tinal  inflammation  are  usually  found  ;  sometimes  the  intestine  has  a 
decided  bluish  tint,  and  occasionally  submucous  ecchymoses  occur,  in 
exceptional  cases,  it  is  said,  there  are  no  evidences  of  inflammation  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  f  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  Uver  has  been  noted 
in  man. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  there  Is  or  is  not  a 
chronic  copper  poisoning  among  workers  in  that  metal  The  chief  symp- 
toms which  have  been  described  as  present  are  coppery  taste  in  the 
mouth,  gastro-intestinal  irritation  with  pain,  anaemia,  progressive  emacia- 
tion, cough,  and  nervous  disturbances  with  tremors.  The  green  discolor- 
ation upon  the  gums  or  teeth,  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  QaptonJ 
has  been  noted  by  Taylor,  by  the  Committee  of  the  London  Clinical 
Society,'  and  various  other  observers.  It  is,  however,  not  constant,  and 
may  exist  in  persons  who  show  no  other  evidences  of  poisoning.  Accord- 
ing to  Kurthf"  it  really  consists  oi  a  greenish  or  olive  discoloration  on  the 
front  of  the  teeth,  and  is  due  to  the  staining  of  the  tartar,  since  when  the 
teeth  are  perfectly  cleap  there  is  no  staining.  It  is  probable  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  symptoms  of  tlie  chronic  poisoning  noted  in  workera  in 
copper  are  due  to  the  local  action  of  the  copper  dust  upon  the  various 
mucous  membranes,  an  explanation  which  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  fact  pointed  out  by  Kurth,  and  also  by  Lewin,"  that  workers  m 
copper  often  have  their  hair  colored  green. 


•  No  time  should  be  lost  in  attempting  to  separate  the  yolk  from  the  white  o\  tlje  egg, 
but  the  egg  should  be  broken  into  a  bowl  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  little  water  added,  and 
the  whole  stirred  up  and  exhibited. 

t  For  a  lata]  case  o(  repeated  poisoning  by  copper,  with  much  information  of  value  to 
chemical  experts,  see  La  France  Mt^d.,  September.  1S74,  abstracted  In  Haif- Vemrly  Omh 
fiettdiwm,  Januaiyj  1875.  Bourne vette  and  Yvon  ( /^gv»e  ScUniiJiqtu,  1874, 659)  found  iw* 
huodred  and  ninety- five  milligrammes  of  metallic  copper  in  the  liver  of  a  woiuan  wfe© 
had  taken  the  ammonfacal  sulphate  three  months  previously.  Minute  quantities  of  coo- 
per exist  in  the  normal  human  body  ( BuU,  Thirap.,  xcjii.  88), 
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WTien  copper  is  given  to  the  lower  animals  m  condnunus  stifficietit  dose  it  pro- 
duces loss  of  appetite,  failure  of  digestion,  diarrhoea,  and  other  evidences  of  gas- 
tn>intestinal  catarrh  ;  with  marked  evidences  of  disturbances  of  the  nutrition,  such 
as  emaciation,  failure  of  the  begirt,  and  with  a  prop-essive  paralysis  and  failing  respi* 
ration  ending  in  death.  After  death  alterations  of  the  blood  and  wide-spread 
fatty  degeneration  have  been  noted  by  numerous  observers**  According  to  Von 
B6kay,*  the  muscles  are  very  early  affected,  cloudiness  of  their  protoplasm  and 
disappearance  of  their  cross-striation  coming  on.  The  liver  and  kidneys,  how- 
ever, are  especially  attacked  i  in  the  beginning  there  are  hyperplasia  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  subacute  nephritis,  followed  by  fatty  degeneration  and  finally 
atrophy. 

Although  Galippe  and  Burcy  and  also  Ducom  '"  affirm  that  copper  is 
almost  without  influence  upon  dogs^  and  Galippe  "  fed  himself  for  one 
month  on  food  containing  a  large  amount  of  copper  without  causing 
any  symptoms  of  intoxication ^  it  is  certain  that  whilst  very  minute  quan- 
tities of  copper  may  be  taken  internally  habitually  without  producing 
injury,  larger  doses  may  slowly  and  insidiously  work  out  fatal  conse* 
quences.  The  matter  is  important  because  the  metal  is  habitually  used 
in  the  canning  of  vegetables,  French  peas,  beans,  etc. ,  owtng  their  at- 
tractive color  to  their  treatment  with  copper^  which  can  be  chemically 
recognized  in  them. 

The  possibility  of  injury  from  such  food  has  been  repeatedly  investigated  by 

French  and  Belgian  commi^ions,  and  the  general  verdict  has  been  that  no  harm  is 
produced.  The  fact  that  twenty  millions  of  cans  of  these  food-articles  are  con- 
sumed every  year,  and  that  after  thirly-stx  years^  continuance  of  the  custom  it  has 
not  been  clearly  established  that  harm  is  done,  indicates  that  in  the  amount  used 
the  vegetables  containing  copper  are  not  poisonous.  It  is  plain  U\at  the  freedom 
from  injuiry  depends  upon  the  minuteness  of  the  amount  of  copper  ingested ;  the 
Italian  law  does  not  aHow  more  than  0.05  gramme  of  copper  per  kilo  of  food,  but 
the  r^earches  of  Tschirch  would  indicate  that  a  food  containing  this  amount  of 
copper,  if  very  freely  taken,  might  do  harra.t 

ARGENTUM— SILVER. 
ARGENTI  NITR AS— SILVER  NITRATE.  U.S. 
This  is  a  heavy  anhydrous  salt,  crystallizing  in  translucent,  shining, 
rhombic  plates,  and  having  a  styptic,  metallic,  corrosive  taste.  It  is  solu- 
ble, at  59°  F,,  in  0.6  part  of  water,  in  twenty-six  parte  of  alcohol,  in  0.1 
part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  five  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  For  external 
use  the  crystals  are  melted  and  run  into  moulds,  where  they  harden  into 
round,  grayish,  brittle  sticks,  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  having 
A  radiated  crystalline  fracture.  These  constitute  the  official  Argenti 
NiTRAS  Fusus,    As  only  the  pure  salt  will  make  well-formed  crystals,  the 

•  Falck  {Deuisch.  JChntk^  1859,  xi,),  Elknberger  and  Von  Hofmeister  {Arch,  Wissen, 
Prakt.  ThierhHlk.,  x.  238 J,  W.  Fitchne  {Deuisch.  Med.  H^ocfien.,  1893,  xxv.),  Ue  Moor» 
\tmB(^\i^y  {Ptster  Mcd.-Chir,  Prtsse,  1897,  33},  Bkwim  and  S'e^W^^r  {Ai'ckiv/,  Tkier- 
Mn/k.,  1897,  Jtjtiii.,  1898,  xxiv.),  and  Trolldcnier  (Archil'/,  Thierheilk^,  1897,  3Exiii. 

t  For  discussion  upon  the  subject,  see  De  Moor  [Archives  de  Pharwtacadynamie, 
1695*  i.)  and  T*:hirch  (  Toxicolo^te  und  Hygiene ^  Stuttgart,  1S93). 
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impure  products  are  alwaj^  manufactured  into  the  fused  nitrate,  which 
should  therefore  not  be  employed  internally.  When  silver  nitrate,  either 
in  substance  or  in  solution,  is  exposed  to  the  conjoint  influence  of  light 
and  of  even  a  minute  portion  of  organic  mattefj  it  turns  blacky  and  is 
converted  into  an  insoluble  substance,  which  has  been  believed  to  be 
metallic  silver,  but  is  more  probably  an  oxide.  For  this  reason  the  white 
stains  which  it  first  makes  when  applied  to  living  tissues  soon  blacken. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  AciUn, — -Silver  nitrate  coagulates 
albumin,  and,  when  applied  in  its  pure  state  to  living  tissues,  acts  as  a 
caustic,  coating  them  over  with  a  white  almost  membranous  film.  The 
caustic  action  is,  however,  not  a  deep  one,  because  penetration  of  the 
salt  into  the  tissues  is  soon  prevented  by  the  thick  and  tough  skin  or 
stratum  which  is  formed.  When  applied  in  a  dilute  solution  it  acts  as 
an  astringent,  con  stringing  the  vessels  and  overcoming  relaxation.  Its 
local  action,  however,  is  not  simply  that  of  an  astringent,  but  is  certainly 
peculiar  and  apparently  alterative  to  nutrition.  It  is  also  a  \^vy  active 
germicide. 

AbsorpUon  and  Eliminaiion. — It  is  evident  that  in  the  stomach  sil- 
ver nitrate  cannot  long  maintain  its  integrity.      Bogolowsky '  has  found 
that  when  the  nitrate  is  added  to  a  peptone  it  b  readily  dissolved,  and 
that  the  solution  formed  does  not  coagulate  albumin.*     That  in  this  or 
in  some  other  analogous  form  silver  is  absorbed  is  proved  by  its  having 
been   found   in  various  internal  organs  and  by  the  discoloration  which 
follows  its  protracted  use  :   argyria  of  authors.     When  it  is  exhibited 
for  a  long  continuous  period,  the  skin  often  acquires  a  peculiar  bluish 
slate  color,   which   may  become   very  dark,   and  in   decided   cases  the 
conjunctiva  and  even  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are  involved. 
The  silver  is  found  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  skin  below  the  rete  Malpighii  t 
(Frommann/   Riemer,*  Neumann*).     E.   Harnack*  asserts  that  in  aU 
recorded  cases  of  argyria  at  least  thirty  grammes  oi  the  salt  have  been 
taken.     The  staining  of  the  skin  is  always  preceded  by  a  dark  discolor- 
ation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gums.     Both  HeUer 
and  Orfila  failed  to  detect  silver  in  the  urine  of  animals  taking  it ;  but 
probably  it  is  eliminated,  though  slowly  and  in  very  small  quantities,  by 
the  kidneys. 

General  Effects, — As  silver  is  never  given  for  an  immediate  therapeu- 
tic action,  its  acute  physiological  action  is  of  less  interest  to  the  therapeu- 

•  For  recent  studies^  of  this  character^  see  Isidore  Nctunann  {loc.  ciLJt  also  A,  voji 
Fragstein  {Seriin.  A'/in,  U'ochen.^  1877,  294). 

t  In  an  elaborate  study  of  the  organs  of  a  case  of  ar|?yrm,  Rfemer  detected  the  silver 
in  the  glomertiles  of  the  kidney,  the  intim^  of  the  aorta,  the  choroid  plexuSj  and  themeseti- 
teric  glands.  He  believes  that  it  is  never  deposited  inside  the  cells,  and  that  the  silver 
preparation  is  reduced  in  the  intestines,  and  the  fine  particles  of  the  silver  carried  in  the 
blood  and  lymph.  Gcrschun  {ArbeUen  aus  Phvsioio^^.  Insi.  su  Darpat,  x.)  coitictdes 
with  Riemer  in  aflfinning  that  the  silver  is  deposited  outside  of  the  cells,  but  O,  Loew 
{FJiuger's  Archiv,  xxxiv.  603)  asserts  that  it  occurs  inside  of  the  renal  endothelial  cells. 
Jahn  {B^irdg^^  z.  Paiholo^.  Anai.,  xvi.)  states  that  the  unstriated  muscular  fibres  and 
the  elastic  tissue  have  a  special  power  of  reducing  silver. 
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tist  than  to  the  toxicologist,  and  the  detailed  symptoms  of  its  poisoning 
are  considered  under  the  head  of  toxicology.  In  general  these  symptoms 
consist  of  those  of  gastro- enteritis  with  violent  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system,  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  cerebrum  and  the 
spinal  cord,*  Although  the  circulation  is  profoundly  affected,  death  ap- 
pears to  take  place  from  centric  paralysis  of  respiration. 

By  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  Charles  Rouget  *  has  shown  that  upon  all 
animals  from  a  crab  to  a  dog  the  soluble  salts  of  silver  act  as  a  poison,  causing  in 
mammals  vomiting  and  purging,  and  in  them  and  the  lower  animals  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  motor  functions,  as  shown  by  paralysis  and  convulsions,  and  of  the 
respiration,  ending  finally  in  death  by  asphyxia.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  obser- 
vations of  other  investigators.  Rabuteau  and  Mourier  affirm  that  the  almost  instan- 
taneous death  which  Charcot  and  Ball  first  noted  as  following  the  injection  of  a  large 
dose  of  silver  nitrate  into  the  veins  is  due  to  a  direct  paralyzing  influence  of  the 
drug  upon  the  muscle  of  the  heart  Rouget  has  never  seen  this  form  of  death 
follow  the  hypodermic  or  internal  administration  of  the  poison,  the  heart  always 
continuing  to  beat  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  after  the  cessation  of  respira- 
tion,  and  also  retaining  its  irritability. 

As  already  stated,  both  convulsions  and  paralysis  are  present  in  acute  silver- 
poisoning.  The  con%Titsions  are  severe,  generally  tetanic,  and  according  to  Rouget 
are  plainly  reflex.  A  peculiarity  noted  by  Rouget  Ls  the  persistence  of  the  convul* 
after  the  complete  abolition  of  voluntary  movements.  Curci '  affirms  that 
they  are  due  to  excitation  of  the  motor  tract  of  the  cord,  and  that  this  is  preceded 
by  a  similar  influence  upon  the  sensory  tracts. 

The  death  is  due,  in  argyria,  to  cessation  of  the  respiration  ;  Rouget  even  states 
that  he  has  witnessed  the  suspension  of  the  latter  function  in  the  frog  while  the 
activity  of  the  reflex  movements  was  much  beyond  normal.  In  the  dog  and  in  the 
full-grown  cat  this  asphyxia  is  accompanied  by  an  outpouring  of  mucus  in  the  lungs, 
pulmonary  congestion  and  cedema  being  found  on  post-mortem  examination.  Two 
theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  tht  cause  of  the  asphyxia :  one,  that  It  is 
simply  due  to  the  choking  up  of  the  lungs  by  the  congestion  and  the  excessive 
secretion  whose  origin  is  an  altered  state  of  the  blood ;  a  second,  that  both  the 
asphyxia  and  the  lesions  in  the  lungs  have  their  origin  in  a  direct  action  of  the 
poison  upon  the  nerve-centres. 

The  first  view  has  been  especially  supported  by  Krahraer  and  by  Rabuteau  and 
Mourier.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  seen  the  original  papers  of  th<^e  physicians  ; 
but,  according  to  Rouget,  the  basis  of  the  argument  of  Krahmer  is  simply  the  ecchy- 
moses  which  he  found  in  horses  dead  of  the  poison,  white  that  of  Rabuteau  and 
Mourier  is  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  after  death,  and  the  existence  in  it  of  granules 
which,  on  account  of  their  solubiUty  in  ammonia,  were  believed  to  be  silver  chlo- 
ride. The  French  observers  were,  however,  almost  certainly  mistaken  in  their 
belief  that  these  granules  were  silver  chloride,  since  ammonia  dissolves  hsematin 
as  freely  as  it  does  the  chloride. 

In  1864  Charcot  and  Ball  *  made  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  silver  salt 
that  did  not  coagulate  albumin  was  injected  directly  into  the  blood.  They  noted 
not  only  the  respiratory  embarrassment,  but  also  that  the  hinder  extremities  were 
suddenly  paralyzed,  and  concluded  tiiat  both  the  asphyxia  and  the  lung  trouble 
were  due  to  an  affection  of  the  central  nervous  system,     In  1869  Bogolowsky,  of 
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•  Orfila  and  other  of  the  earlier  observers  experimented  upon  it  by  injecting  itditx^rtly 
into  the  veins  of  animals.  WTien  exhibited  ht  this  way,  it  must,  by  coagulating  the  albu- 
min of  the  blood,  produce  thrombi,  to  which  the  suliaequent  symptoms  are  in  greater  or 
less  measure  to  be  ascribed*  This  tnethod  of  experimentation  can,  therefore,  throw  but 
little  light  upon  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  when  taken  into  the  stomadL 
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Mo*irciw,  studied  the  action  of  n  peptone  nf  the  nitrfite  when  used  ln*podermica'n5\ 
He  found,  on  examination  of  the  blood  of  a  poisoned  animal,  that  the  spectrum 
analysis  betrayed  nothing  abnormal ;  that  ttie  red  corpuscles  appeared  paler  and 
their  outline  more  delicate  than  normal ;  and  that  the  white  corpuides  were  natural. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rouget  examined  microscopically  the  blood  of  animals  poisoned 
with  silver  nitrate,  and  found  it  perfectly  normal  The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this  seems  to  us  to  be  that  at  present  there  Is  no  proof  whatever  that 
the  symptoms  of  acute  silver-poisoning  are  due  to  alterations  in  the  blood  :  that  the 
embarrassment  of  respiration  is  not  due  to  local  lesions  in  the  lungs  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  Rouget,  who  found  that  while  in  all  aminals  these 
respiratory  symptoms  are  very  prominent,  in  only  a  few  species  are  decided  pul- 
monic lesions  found  after  death.  From  all  these  facts  we  think  it  highly  probable,  if 
not  altogether  certain,  that  the  theory  propounded  by  Charcot  and  Ball  is  correct 
That  the  motor  disturbance  is  centric,  not  peripheral,  in  its  origin  is  shown  by  the 
fact  noted  by  Rouget,  that  the  muscles  and  nerves  preserve  their  excitabUity  after 
the  arrest  of  the  respiration. 

We  know  of  very  few,  if  any^  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  with  silver 
salts  in  man  (see  foot- note,  page  437);  the  following  summary  epitomizes 
the  results  of  chronic  poisoning  in  the  lower  animals. 

The  action  of  the  drug  when  exhibited  continuously  for  a  length  of  time  in 
larige  doses  has  been  investigated  by  Bogolowsky  upon  dogs  and  rabbits.  He 
found  that  it  produced  loss  of  appetite,  wasting,  slight  lowering  of  bodily  tempera- 
ture, diarrhcea,  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  with  increase  of  its 
specific  gravity  and  often  witli  the  presence  of  albumin,  and  transitory  paralj-sis. 
How  far  some  of  these  symptoms  were  due  to  the  direct  constitutional  action  of 
the  poison  and  how  far  to  derangement  of  the  digestion  dependent  upon  its  local 
influence  is  perhaps  an  open  question.  The  local  action  was  avoided,  however,  as 
much  as  fiossible,  by  the  use  of  an  albuminate  or  of  the  double  phosphate  of  silver 
and  sodium,  which  does  not  coagulate  albumin.  Comparative  examinations  of  the 
blood  showed  that  the  haemoglobin  was  diminished  by  more  than  one- third.  The 
blood  was  also  rendered  very  aplastic,  as  was  betrayed  by  the  constant  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  ecchymoses.  As  some  one  has  suggested  that  the  silver  in  these 
cases  replaces  Uie  iron  of  the  blood-corpuscks^  Bogolowsky  made  a  chemical  eas- 
amination  of  the  latter,  but  failed  to  find  any  traces  of  silver  in  them,— no  doubt 
because  it  was  not  there.  The  solid  tissues  were  found,  after  death  from  chronic 
argyria,  to  be  in  an  advanced  stage  of  degeneration,  which  especially  affected 
epithelial  structures.  The  first  change  was  swelling  and  opacity  of  the  cells,  with 
obscuration  of  the  nucleus.  After  this  came  fatty  degeneration,  fatty  globules  in 
Lhe  cell,  destruction  of  nucleus,  and  finally  of  the  cell  itself.  The  liver  and  kidnej's 
were  profoundly  influenced,  as  was  also  the  muscular  structure,  especially  of  the 
heart.  These  results  obtained  by  Bogolowsky  have  been  in  the  main  corroborated 
by  A.  V.  R6zsahegzi,* 

Therapeutics.— The  results  of  the  chronic  poisoning  by  silver  are 
in  every  way  so  closely  analogous  to  those  produced  by  antimony,  arsenic, 
copper,  and  other  metallic  poisons  as  to  show  that  silver  belongs  to  that 
class  of  drugs  which  in  some  way  markedly  affects  the  general  nutrition- 
It  cannot,  however,  be  called  an  alterative,  as  at  present  we  know  of  no 
application  of  its  power  to  the  needs  of  practical  medicine. 

The  only  advantageous  use  of  silver  in  therapeutics  is  for  its  local 
action  either  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  or  upon  those  niucotis  mem* 
bran^  that  can  be  reached  directly  by  the  dnig. 
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As  a  simple  causUc,  the  salt  may  be  used  whenever  a  superficial 
action  only  is  required  :  for  reasons  already  given  (page  432),  it  is  use- 
less whenever  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  deep  eschar.  As  a  catutic 
atierafive^  it  is  applied  in  solid  fomi  to  many  ukeraied  surfaces^  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  superficial  diseased  tissue  and  o\  substituting, 
when  the  eschar  separates,  a  healthy  for  an  unhealthy  action.  As  an 
aniiphiog-utu^  silver  nitrate  acts  not  only  as  an  astringent,  but  also  as 
a  germicide.  In  the  various  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
such  as  C(rnjtmdivi.iu^/auciiis,  iaryngiiis^  urcihrih's,  etc,  it  is  used  very 
frequently,  not  only  in  the  stage  of  relaxation,  but  ako  in  the  beginning 
of  the  attack.  In  conjunciivitis ^  the  solution  employed  should  not^  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  stronger  than  one  or  tw-o  grains  to  the  ounce  ; 
and  it  should  not  be  used  at  all  if  any  corneal  ulceration  exists,  since  a 
deposit  of  silver  is  liable  to  occur  and  to  produce  opacity.  In  fauciiis^ 
the  strength  o(  the  solution  may  vary  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains  to  the 
fluidouncc.  In  ordinary  cases  of  sore  throaty  the  application  once  a  day 
or  every  alternate  day  is  generally  sufficient.  It  is  best  made  by  means 
of  a  good -sized  camel's- hair  brush,  each  part  of  the  inflamed  surface 
being  distinctly  touched,  and  not  the  whole  simply  daubed  or  slopped 
(Over  by  means  of  a  very  large  brush  or  a  sponge  probang.  '  In  severe 
'cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  solution  twice  a  day.  Even  a  satu- 
rated solution  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  caustic  to  the  more  robust 
mucous  membranes. 
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Carl  Seller**  states  that  while  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  of  less  than  sixty  grains 
to  the  ounce  cause  pain  when  applied  to  the  throat,  solutions  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  grains  act  as  local  ana^thetics*  retievinp  soreness, 
and  usually  arresrinj;  acute  inflammations  at  once,  \i  applied  in  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  before  inflammatory  exudation  has  occurred. 


In  laryngitis^  the  solution  may  contain  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to 
the  ounce,  and  should  be  applied  w^ith  a  brush  by  the  aid  of  the  laryngo- 
scopic  mirror.  An  attack  of  urethritis  may  sometimes  be  aborted  in  its 
forming  stage  by  the  injection  of  a  strong  solution  (twelve  grains  to  one 
fiuidounce)  of  the  salt  ;  but  the  practice  is  of  doubtful  expediency,  since 
when  it  fails  it  greatly  aggravates  the  trouble.  When  chronic  gonorrhma 
is  strictly  localized  to  a  small  spot  in  the  posterior  urethra,  installation 
of  from  five  to  ten  minims  of  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  five  to  ten 
grains  to  the  fluldounce  is  often  serviceable.  When  the  inflammation  is 
more  diffused,  irrigation  with  a  weaker  solution  is  preferable  ;  at  first  i  to 
5000  may  be  employed,  and  the  strength  gradually  increased  to  even 
1  to  500. 

Freely  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  whole  finger,  silver  nitrate  will  some- 
times abort  a  commencing  felou^  or,  applied  to  the  scrotum,  an  epididy- 
mitis. 

Internally,  silver  nitrate  is  exceedingly  useful  in  stomachic  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  enteric  disease^  exerting  no  doubt  a  purely  local  influence. 
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In  that  Form  of  dyspepsia  characterized  by  the  vomiting  of  large  quanti- 
6es  of  yeasty  fluid,  it  has  yielded  in  our  hands  better  results  than  any 
otlier  remedy  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  chronic  gastritis  and  of  gin- 
trie  ulcer.  The  rules  of  administration  are  identical  tn  the&e  three  dis- 
eases. In  the  first  place,  regulation  of  the  diet  is  imperative  :  if  the  case 
be  a  bad  one,  all  eating  of  meals  should  be  suspended,  and  the  patient 
receive  every  two  or  three  hours  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  with  sound 
toasted  bread  broken  up  and  thoroughly  softened  in  iL  In  order  to 
wash  off  as  much  as  possible  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomadi, 
and  to  neutralize  the  acids  of  the  stomach,  forty-five  minutes  before 
the  meal  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  should  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water,  and  ten  minutes  later  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  silver  nitrate  should  be  given  in  pill  form.  The  use  of  cold 
water  at  meals  should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  in  very  serious 
cases,  when  all  food  is  rejected  by  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  advkabie 
to  allow  absolute  rest  for  two  or  three  days  to  that  viscus,  the  patient 
being  fed  by  the  rectum,  and  only  a  little  water  and  pills  of  silver  with 
opium  being  taken  by  the  mouth.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
return  to  the  usual  method  of  taking  foud  must  be  very  gradual,  at  first 
only  a  tablespoonful  each  of  milk  and  of  lime-water  being  administered 
every  hour.  In  chronic  enteritis  or  c&iitis,  silver  nitrate  is  sometimes  d 
service,  especially  if  there  be  ulceration. 

For  its  constitutional  effects  silver  nitrate  is  used  solely  in  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  was  formerly  given  in  epilepsy,  but  it  has  passed 
out  of  use.  In  chronic  inflammatiofts  of  the  spinal  cord,  whether  affect- 
ing chiefly  the  posterior  columns  and  constituting  locomoic^r  aicijcia,  or  the 
anterior  and  giving  rise  io paraplegia,  it  is  still  employed,  but  is  of  doubt- 
ful value. 

Toxicology. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  large 
doses  of  silver  nitrate  are  pardy  gastro-intestinal  and  partly  cerebro- 
spinal. In  some  instances  the  one  series  of  phenomena  predominate,  in 
others  those  of  the  other  class.  In  a  case"  at  the  H6pital  St -Louis 
in  1839  the  symptoms  were  insensibility,  violent  convulsions,  dilated 
pupils,  and,  when  consciousness  was  partially  regained,  intense  gastric 
pain  :  complete  restoration  of  consciousness  did  not  occur  until  eleven 
hours  after  admission,  and  the  coma  returned  at  intervals  during  several 
days. 

Vertigo,  coma,  convulsions,  great  muscular  weakness,  and  paralysis, 
with  intense  disturbance  of  respiration,  are  in  these  cases  the  manifesta- 
tions of  disturbed  innervation,  whilst  the  abdominal  symptoms  are  those 
of  gastro-enteritis.  The  diagnosis  can  generally  be  made  by  the  discolor- 
ations  of  the  lips  and  skin — at  first  white,  afterwards  black — and  by 
the  blackish  or  brownish  vomit ;  when  the  customary  antidote  has  been 
given,  both  vomit  and  stools  are  generally  white  and  curdy.  After 
death  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  found  corroded,  often  ecchymosed 
and  with  patches  of  a  white  or  grayish  color.     Poisoning  by  silver  nitrate 
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is  not  common,  and  we  know  of  but  three  fatal  cases, — one  in  j^t^j 
(Taylor'*),  one  in  1861,  a  woman  killed  by  fifty  grains  in  solution  in  di- 
vided dos^,  and  one  in  1871,  a  child  destroyed  by  a  piece  of  the  solid 
stick  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  in  spite  of  the  use  of  the  antidote 
(Scattergood'*). 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  at  once  of  large  amounts 
of  cmnmon  safi,  alkaline  carbonates,  or  soap, — ^the  chemical  antidotes^ — 
the  constant  use  of  large  draughts  of  milk,  and  the  meeting  of  symptoms 
as  they  arise. 

The  fatal  dose  of  silver  varies  very  much,  according,  no  doubtj  to  the 
presence  of  substances  capable  of  decomposing  it  in  the  stomach.  Thirty 
grains  have  killedj  and  recovery  has  taken  place  after  the  ingestion  of 
an  ounce  (case,  Husemann"). 

Chronic  argyria,  or  discoloration  of  the  skin  by  silver,  is  usually 
unaccompanied  by  disturbances  of  health,  although  in  severe  cases  the 
discoloration  aflects  not  only  the  skin,  tips,  gums,  and  sclerotic,  but  even 
the  internal  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  It  is  there- 
fore not  due,  as  has  been  thought,  to  the  silver  chloride,  since  the  latter 
becomes  dark  only  under  the  influence  of  the  light,  but  to  a  deposition  of 
silver  itself  or  of  its  oxide-* 

S.  Krysinski "  found  the  granules  in  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body,  and  states 
that  they  are  aii  organic  compound  of  silver,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  minute  quantity  of  the  metal  present  is  shown  by  the 
analysis  of  VersmannsJ*  who  in  14,1  gjammes  of  dried  liver  found  only  0.0068 
gramme  of  metallic  silver  {0,047  per  cent),  and  in  S.6  grammes  of  dried  kidney 
^'"^^  granime  (0,61  per  cent.).  Greater  or  less  success  has  been  asserted  for 
various  treattneots  in  argj^ria,  but  in  general  they  are  equally  futile. 

Rogers  states  that  blistering  will  lighten  the  color  very  much,  and 
Eichmann  asserts  (Husemann)  that  he  has  cured  two  cases  by  the  use  of 
potash  baths  and  of  soap  baths,  each  four  times  a  week.  The  older  au- 
thorities commend  the  use  of  potassium  iodide  internally,  L.  P.  Yan- 
dell"  has  reported  two  cases  in  which  large  doses  of  the  iodide  were 
given  for  many  months  for  syphilis,  and  the  mercurial  vapor-baths  used 
at  the  same  time  for  the  same  purpose,  with  the  result  of  a  complete  cure 
of  the  argyria.     The  fading  was  gradual. 

Administration, — The  silver  nitrate  should  always  be  given  in  pill, 
and,  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  its  constitutional  influence,  after  meals, 
during  the  process  of  digestion  ;  but  when  its  local  action  on  the  stomach 
is  required,  it  should  be  administered  one  or  two  hours  before  meals  ; 
and  if  the  intestines  are  to  be  reached,  the  pill  should  be  enclosed  in  two 
thick  capsules.  The  administration  of  silver  nitrate  should  not  e.xtend 
over  a  longer  time  than  two  months  without  a  protracted  intermission. 
The  dose  is  one- quarter  of  a  grain  (0.016  Gm.). 


•  According  to  R6zBahegzi,  Hermann  has  seen  one  c.%se  tn  which  precedijig  th«  dep- 
osition of  the  silver  there  were  malaise,  emaciation,  failure  of  nienioryj  singing  la  the 
earSj  deafness,  and  spasms  of  the  ocular  mu&cles. 
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Argenti  Nitras  DilutuSj  U.  S.  ,  is  a  white  or  grayish,  solid  sub- 
stanccj  often  in  crayons^  composed  of  two  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  with 
one  part  of  silver  nitrate.      It  may  be  used  as  a  very  mild  caustic. 

Silver  Oxide.  (Argenti  OxiDUM,  U,  S.)  An  olive-brown  powder, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  has  no  other  local  action  than  that  of  a 
very  feeble  astringent,  but  has  been  commended  m  pyrmis  in  doses  of 
a  gTBin  (0,6  Gm. )  in  pill,  three  times  a  day,  on  an  empty  stomach.  It 
was  originally  incorrectly  affirmed  that  it  is  incapable  of  producing  chronic 
argyria,  and  that  it  is  therefore  superior  to  the  nitrate  in  chrome  n^nmis 
diseases^  in  which  diseases  it  is,  however,  valueless, 

SiJver  Cya7iide  (Aroekti  Cyanidum,  U,  S,)  is  used  solely  for  the 
preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Silvt^r  iodide,  formerly  official,  has  been 
used  as  an  alterative^  but  is  of  v^ty  doubtful  %'alue. 

A  large  number  of  preparations  of  silver  have  been  recently  proposed 
for  use  in  practical  medicine  but  have  not  yet  become  official.  The  most 
important  of  these  preparations  are  as  follows  : 


Albargin.  Gehfose  Stiver. — This  compound  of  silver  and  gelatos^  is  a  yel- 
lowish, bulky  powder,  dissolving  readily  in  cold  or  warm  water,  and  containing 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  silver.  It  affects  albumin  slowly,  but  may  be  used  with  cocaine 
provided  the  double  solution  be  freshly  prepared  at  the  time  of  administration.  U 
should  be  kept  in  amber-colored  bottles.  It  was  introduced  by  Bomemann,'*  to  be 
used  in  a  one  to  two  per  cent  aqueous  solution  mgon&trht^a. 

Argenti  Acktas.  Siiner  Ace{aie.—Th\&  has  been  especially  recommended 
by  Zweifel  ^  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  for  the  treatment  of  vphtfialmia  in  new-born 
children. 

Argenti  CiTRicyM,  Silver  Citrate.  /jfr^/.-^Adry»  odorltss  powder,  solu' 
ble  with  difTt cully  in  water ^  has  been  recommended  as  intensely  poisonous  to  the 
gonococcus  and  non- irritant  to  the  urethral  membrane.  The  injection  of  from 
I  \  4000  to  1  :  Sqoo  solution  is  said  to  produce  no  pain  even  in  acute  gonorrhfrut  and 
may  be  practised  four  times  a  day.     The  remedy  has  also  been  used  in  fhronk 

Argenti  Lactas.    Silver  Lactate.     Actot. — This  substance  is  soluble  in 

fifteen  parts  of  water,  and  may  be  used  in  very  strong:  or  saturated  solution  for  the 
disinfection  of  infected  wounds,  !t  is  decompiosed  at  the  point  of  applicatton,  but  is 
said  to  form  soluble  compounds,  so  that  it  is  able  to  find  its  way  deeply  into  the 
tissues.  One  gramme  has  been  given  h>podermically  without  serious  symptoms, 
except  some  burning.  The  application  of  the  pure  powder  to  an  affected  surface 
is  asserted  to  produce  only  moderate  and  brief  pairt 

Argentol. — A  yellowish  powder  which  readily  splits  up  into  oxyquinoline 
and  metallic  stiver ;  it  has  been  recommended  hy  Cipnani  as  efficient,  in  di&$^k<£a^ 
as  an  astringent,  intestinal  antiseptic  of  which  fifteen  grains  (i  Gm.)  maybe  given 
safely  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  necessary.  It  has  also  been  used  surgically  in  the 
Stren^  of  i  to  300  to  icxo. 

Arcvilol.  Sih*er  Viieliin, — This  albuminous  compound  of  silver  occurs  in 
dark-brown  hygroscopic  scales,  very  freely  soluble  in  water »  and  containing  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  silver.  These  solutions  keep  well  and  are  not  initant.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing  argyrol  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  all  the  recent  prepara- 
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tjons  of  silver  in  the  treatment  of  g^onorrhmal infecHofts  ol  all  kinds.  In  injections 
the  strength  of  the  sohition  should  usually  be  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  although 
on  occasion  stronger  solutions  are  usually  well  borne.  For  irrigation,  solutions  of 
1 :  2000  to  I  -  500  are  employed.  Even  the  stronger  solutions  are  said  not  to  pro- 
duce unpleasant  symptoms.  Argyrol  is  much  used  by  dentists  in  gingiviHs  and 
mouih  infections. 

Largin.— This  compound  of  silver  and  albumen  is  a  whitish-gray  powder, 
soluble  to  about  ten  per  cent,  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  blood  serum,  not  precipi- 
tated by  aibumen,  and  containing  i  i.i  per  cent,  of  silver.  It  has  great  penetrating 
power  when  brought  in  contact  with  tissue,  and  h^^  Iseen  highly  praised  by  a 
number  of  German  clinicians  as  a  germicide  in  the  treatment  of  gcfiorrhtjea  and 
other  infectious  inflammations.  It  is  said  to  be  pre-eminently  satisfactory  in  the 
gonorrhoea  of  women.  In  man,  one-quarter  to  one  per  cent,  solution,  gradually 
increased  to  two  per  cent.,  may  be  used.  In  women^  the  parts  should  be  irrigated 
with  the  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  solution,  after  which  a  five  per  cent,  targin  bougie 
may  be  held  in  position  by  a  cotton  plug  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  part  again 
irrigated  with  a  five  percent,  solution  of  largin.  This  treatment  should  be  repealed 
every  day  for  one  week,  subsequently  every  second  or  third  day  only.  In  infectious 
conjunciiviiis  and  in  catarrhal  corneal  uict^rs^  W^e lander  especially  commends  the 
use  of  gelatin  tablets  containiTig  one  per  cent,  of  largin. 

Argenti  Sulpkophenas,  Silver  Suiphocarboiaie.  5j(?6fro/,— Introduced  by 
Zanardi  as  a  substitute  for  silver  nitrate,  this  substance  has  been  considerably  used 
in  gonorrhara,  and  as  a  surgical  germicide,  especially  in  connection  with  the  eye. 
It  Is  asserted  that  the  two  per  cent,  solution  is  weO  borne  by  the  conjunctiva,  and 
that  when  used  as  a  substitute  for  silver  nitrate  silberol  must  be  employed  in  twice 
as  concentrated  a  solution, 

Argentum  SoLiiBiLE.  Soluble  Silver,  Colloidal  Silver,  Call(trgol'^T\m 
allotropic  form  of  silver,  discovered  by  M.  Carey  Lea**  in  1891,  occurs  as  a  bluish 
or  green-colored  mass.  It  makes  with  water  a  deep  red  solution,  which  is  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  of  Siilt  solutions.  Soluble  silver  was  originally  employed  by 
Cred^  as  a  non -poisonous  germicide,  to  be  used  for  internal  medication  in  various 
affections,  such  as  septiciemia^  dip/tl/ten'a,  and  (uberathsis.  At  first  he  exhibited  it 
by  inunctions,  forty-five  grains  at  one  time  for  the  adult,  but  later  gave  five  to  ten 
grammes  of  the  one  per  cent.  si>lution  hypodermically  or  intravenously.  The  harm- 
lessness  of  these  intravenous  injections  has  been  confirmed  by  Miiller,"  who  also 
affirms  that  in  septic  diseases  collargol  may  be  given  with  as  much  trust  as  antitoxin 
in  diphtheria-  The  value  of  the  remedy  is,  however,  very  doubtful  The  experi- 
ments of  George  Brunner"  have  shown  that  collargol  is  precipitated  by  gelatin  or 
bouillon  ■  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  blood  serum  although  it  ren^ains  dissolved  if  the 
solution  of  it  be  mixed  with  the  serum  ;  that  the  germicidal  properties  of  it  are  very 
feeble,^twelve  hours*  contact  with  the  one  per  cent,  solution  of  it  being  required  to 
kill  most  pathogenetic  bacteria  ;  tiiat  when  given  subcutaneously  or  intravenously  it 
has  no  apparent  effect  upon  animals,  and  tliat  granules  of  silver  can  be  found  later 
at  the  places  of  injection :  finally,  that  whether  given  with  infected  matter  or  in- 
jected after  the  material,  in  the  lower  animals  it  has  no  influence  over  the  processes 
of  infection  or  upon  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  blood.  The  chills  and  other 
constitutional  disturbances  w  hich  were  formerly  produced  by  the  intravenous  injec- 
tions of  collargol  were  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  impuriti^  in  the  solutions 
used,  and  the  whole  drift  of  present  e\'idence  is  to  show  that  collargol  probably 
never  circulates  in  the  blood  to  any  extent,  and  that  it  is  physiologically  inert 


Argonin.     Argen(um  Casein. — An  albuminous  preparation  of  silver,  readily 
soluble  in  warm  or  albuminous  water,  has  been  highly  recommended  in  inflam- 
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mations  due  to  gmtQeocci.     Its  ten  per  cent  solution  is  said  to  produce  no  pain ; 
even  in  acute  cases  it  timy  h^  used  freely; 

IcKTHAaoAfr,  Sih'er~ihio-hydroi:arifo-sulphonai€.—Tht&  compound  of  silver 
and  ichthyol  contains  about  tliirly  per  cent,  of  silver  and  fifteen  per  cenL  of  sulphur. 
It  is  a  brown  amorishous  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water,  glycerin,  and  dilute 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by 
sodium  chloride  and  albumin  ;  the  latter  precipitate,  however,  being  redissolved 
by  an  excess  of  albumin.  It  is  stated  to  add  to  its  germicidal  and  antiphlogistic 
influences  a  distinct  locally  anesthetic  power. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Aufrecht,*^  ichthargan  is  much  more  destructive 
to  gonorrhctal,  pyogenic,  diphtheritic  and  t>phoid  germs  tlian  is  eitlier  colloidal 
silver  or  prolargo),  its  one  per  cent,  ointment  being  as  active  as  the  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  collargoL  According  to  H,  C.  Wood,  Jr,,"^  lliis  preparation  does  not  differ 
essentially  in  its  physiological  action  from  the  ordinary  salts  of  silver.  When 
injected  mto  a  vein  it  produces  a  fall  of  the  blood -pressure  from  cardiac  weakness. 
After  death  the  lungs  are  bund  congested  and  filled  with  a  frothy  fluid.  In  the  frog 
it  acts  as  a  depressant  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  when  locally  applied  as  a  paralyzant 
to  muscle-dssue.  Both  Auf recht  ■»  and  Wood,  Jr. ,  have  found  that  ichihargan  is  much 
less  toxic  than  is  silver  nitrate.  According  to  the  former  it  requires  four  times  tlje 
fatal  dose  of  the  nitrate,  while  according  to  Wood,  Jr.,  the  fatal  dose  of  the  nitrate  for 
the  frog  is  one*tenth  that  of  the  silver  ichthyolate, 

Ichthargan  is  being  very  largely  used  in  gonococcal  and  other  infective  diseases 
of  the  mucous  membranes  ;  also  in  various  infected  ulcerations  and  skin  diseases. 
It  has  been  especially  commended  in  various  forms  of  rhiniih^  tmisiiliiis^  latyngiiu^ 
and  other  affections^  chronic  and  acute,  of  the  upper  respirator>*  mucous  membrane, 
either  applied  in  spray  of  the  glycerin  solution  varying  from  four  to  ten  per  cent., 
or  less  freely  in  solutions  up  to  twenty  per  cent  No  irritation  is  produced  exc«pt 
after  the  strongest  applications. 

The  strength  of  the  ichthargan  solution  varies  in  gonorrhma  from  i  :  500  to 
I  :  3000  for  injections  ;  from  i  :  3000  to  i  :  5000  for  irrigation  1  one  to  three  per  cent 
in  instillations,  In  the  gonorrhGra  of  women  most  excellent  results  are  said  to 
follow  packing  the  vagina  with  tampons  saturated  with  a  solution  :  one  to  five  parts 
of  ichthargan,  five  of  water^  and  one  hundred  of  glycerin  ;  a  five  to  ten  per  cent 
ointment  may  also  be  employed.  In  chancroids  the  powder  of  ichthargan.  full 
strength  or  diluted,  may  be  used.  In  irachonta^  gonorrhoeal^  and  other  infecHvt 
c&njuncHitiiis^  the  one  to  three  per  cent,  solution  may  be  applied  with  a  brush ; 
I  :  iQOo  used  as  a  wash*  In  e(zema,  ukeraiimis^  phiegmofts^  vaginitis^  and 
lytHphangiiiSs  the  ointment,  varying  from  one  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  is  advised,  well 
rubbed  into  the  adjacent  thoroughly  cleansed  healthy  skin,  and  also  applied  directly 
to  the  affected  surface  if  it  be  exposed. 

Ichthargan  has  also  been  administered  internally  with  asserted  and  excellent 
results  for  the  relief  of  gasMiis,  and  especially  of  gastric  ukers.  Dose,  one- 
twentieth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  tn  half  an  ounce  of  water  on  an  empty  stomach- 
Intravenously  ichthargan  has  been  used  experimentally  in  various  septic  dis- 
easeSf  such  as  septic  endocardiiu^  s^iit^mia,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  injectioris  of 
0.01  to  0.02  gramme  per  kilo  (one-sixth  to  one-third  grain  per  two  and  a  half 
pounds)  may  be  given  without  risk.  At  present  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  as 
to  the  value  of  the  treatment 


pROTARGOL. — The  chemical  combination  of  silver  and  protein  occurs  as  a  fine, 
yellowish  powder,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  solution  is  precipitated  by 
albumen,  by  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  or  by  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  It 
is  said  to  contain  eight  per  cent*  of  metallic  silver,  and  was  originally  pro{x>sed  by 
Professor  Niesser  as  having  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  silver  salts,  and  t>eing 
able  to  penetrate  tissues  on  account  of  its  not  coagulating  albumen.    According  to 
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the  experiments  of  Petit  jean,  Athanasion,  and  Comparesco,  the  injection  of  protargol 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  dog  produces  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  fatal  pulmojiar}' 
cedema,  probably  due  to  depKisition  of  silvtr  and  consequent  mechanicat  obstruction, 
Protargoi  has  been  much  used  in  gottorrht^a^  iufecHv^  cmijimctiviiis  of  various 
forms,  as  well  as  in  injeeied  mounds,  \i\ gon&rrhcta  in  Ihejejfmle^  one  to  two  per 
cent,  solutions  of  protargol  are  used  as  vagmal  douches,  and  the  half  per  cent, 
solution  injected  into  the  urethra.  WTien  the  neck  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is 
affected  bougies  containing  five  per  cent,  of  protargol,  with  starch  and  gum,  are  intru- 
dut^d  into  the  uterus.  Then  a  tam^Kin  saturated  with  a  ten  per  cent,  protargol 
glycerin  is  placed  in  front  of  the  neck  ;  this  shouJd  be  done  daily  for  a  week.  In 
acute  gonorrhea  of  the  ntale^  injections  of  half  of  one  per  cent  solution  may  be 
given  three  times  a  day,  the  strength  rapidly  increased  to  one  per  cent. ;  the  injec- 
tions to  be  held  in  the  urethra  from  five  to  thirty  minutes.  In  infected  wounds  a 
lengthened  application  of  the  five  per  cent,  solution  may  be  made,  or  the  powder 
itself  used  by  dusting,  or  a  ten  per  cent  ointment  applied. 
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MINERAL   TONICS. 

FERRUM— IRON,    U,S, 

Since  iron  constitutes  a  necessary  integrant  portion  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  it  is  a  food  rather  than  a  medicine.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  various  articles  of  ordinary  diet  contain  a  trace  oi  it,  and  it  must 
undoubtedly  find  entrance  with  the  food  into  the  blood.  Although  a 
great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  chemists  upon  the  absorption 
and  elimination  of  iron^  the  results  have  been  so  imperfect,  contradictory, 
and  difficult  of  explanation  that  they  are  at  present  of  very  little  use  to 
the  clinician.  Iron  is  probably  at  all  times  in  the  urine  in  minute  quan- 
tities. Among  the  older  chemists,  Quevenne  taught  that  the  exhibition 
of  the  salts  of  iron  had  little  influence  upon  the  amount  of  iron  in 
the  urine,  whibl  Becquerel  found  that  the  increased  elimination  of  iron 
commenced  directly  after  the  first  taking  of  a  ferruginous  preparation, 
and,  though  varying  notably  from  day  to  day,  continued  on  the  whole 
until  the  end.  Among  the  later  chemists,  Bunge,  of  Basel,  believes  that 
no  salts  of  iron  are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
iron  in  chlorosis  is  due  to  its  local  action  on  the  gastric  juices.  His 
theory  is  that  in  chlorosis  there  is  a  great  poverty  of  gastric  juice,  with 
an  excessive  formation  of  alkaline  sulphides  ;  that  these  alkaline  sulphides 
decompose  the  absorbable  albuminous  iron  compounds  of  the  food,  and 
render  them,  like  ordinary  salts,  incapable  of  absorption  ;  and  that  the 
orditiary  iron  preparations  occupy  tlie  alkaline  sulphides,  and  allow  the 
albuminous  iron  compounds  to  be  absorbed. 

Bunge  bases  his  theory  upon  the  experimental  results  obtained  by  himself 
and  by  Hamburger,^  which  he  believes  p^ove^  first,  that  in  the  healthy  i^ubject 
the  continued  administration  of  iron  does  not  raise  the  red  blood-corpuscles  or 
hemoglobin  ;  second,  that  when  iron  is  given  it  does  not  increase  the  amount  ex- 
creted in  the  urine.  The  researches  quoted  later  in  this  article  (page  416)  throw, 
however,  the  ^avest  doubt  upon  the  theory  of  Bunge.  Moreover,  it  is  directly 
oppo&ed  by  the  research  of  Carl  Th.  Moemer,^  who  finds  as  the  result  of  the  study 
of  urinary  indican,  etc.,  during  the  administration  of  iron,  no  r^LSon  for  believing 
that  the  salts  of  iron  act  as  intestinal  antiseptics. 


The  researches  of  certain  Dorpat  investigators  and  of  Peter  Robert 
Berry,  epitomized  below,  would  also  app^ir  to  prove  that  the  Pharmaco- 
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poetal  preparations  of  iron,  when  taken  into  the  organisation,  are  not  ab- 
sorbed,— a  conclusion,  Jiowever,  which,  for  reasons  given  a  little  later, 
cannot  be  accepted. 

Nicolai  Daitiaskin,  Johann  Kumberg,  Chr.  Busch,  and  Eugen  Steader,  work- 
ing u  ith  and  tindt^r  the  immediate  sui>ervision  of  Robert,  of  Dorpat,  found,  firsts 
thai  the  presence  of  iron  can  b€  demonstrated  in  normal  filtered  or  un filtered  urine, 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  \  tJiat  the  elimination  of  iron  does  not  cease,  as  , 
has  been  affirmed,  during  fasdng  in  man  ;  and  that  the  administration  of  an  officia] 
preparation  of  iron  does  not  cau^  iron  to  disappear  from  the  urine :  secpnd,  that 
the  iron  exists  in  the  urine  in  two  portions,  one  in  the  morpholo^ca!  elements*  nor- 
ma! and  pathological,  of  the  urine,  the  other  dissoh'ed  in  the  urine  itself  ;  it  being 
doubtfid  whether  the  iron  is  or  is  not  simply  in  the  coloring- matter  of  the  urine,  but 
it  being  certain  that  this  iron  in  solution  is  in  same  very  permanent  combination,  as 
it  resists  even  heating  of  the  urine  with  muriatic  and  nitric  adds  :  ikird,  that  the 
normal  relation  of  the  iron  in  the  mori^hological  elements  to  that  in  solution  ap- 
pears to  be  from  one  to  seven  to  one  to  eight :  fourth^,  that  the  daily  eliminadon  of 
iron  In  the  urine  is  scarcely  one  niilligranime,  but  is  subject  to  much  variation,  ac- 
cording to  nourishment,  etc.  ;  in  sickness  attended  by  destruction  of  the  blood, 
or  with  increase  of  the  morphological  elements  of  the  urine,  the  elimination  of  the 
iron  increases,  but  the  presence  of  biliary'  coloring-matter  in  the  urine  has  no  in- 
fluence upon  it :  fif^^i  di^^  when  iron  and  sodium  citrate  is  injected  subculaneously 
Ipto  man,  in  the  dose  of  one  milligramme  per  seven  kilogranimes  of  weight,  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  iron  escapes  in  the  urine  unaltered,  such  injecrions  beings  however, 
attended  by  distinct  danger  of  renal  irritation,  so  ttiat  hypodermic  injections  of 
iron  should  be  given  in  very  minute  doses  only  :  ^r£h,  that  the  administration  of 
the  ferrous  citrate  or  of  the  saccharated  iron  carbonate  by  the  mouthy  m  doses  of 
one  hundred  milligrammes  a  day,  or  the  rubbing  into  the  skin  of  the  same  pre|ra* 
radons,  does  not  perceptibly  alter  the  elimination  of  iron  ■  so  that  positive  proof  is 
still  wanting  that  this  and  similar  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  taken  up 
by  the  human  organism,  although  Kunkel  reached  opposite  results  upon  animals. 
In  Busch's  experiments  it  was  found  that  either  pure  or  impure  hemoglobin,  given 
internally,  moderately  increased  the  elimination  of  iron  from  the  urine-  Peter 
Robert  Berry*  in  a  micro^hemical  study  failed  to  detect  in  the  intestinal  walls  ol 
tlie  animal  the  iron  which  had  been  exhibited  shortly  before. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  laboratory  evidence  just  summarized,  every 
clinician  knows  that  almost  any  one  of  the  ordinary  preparations  of  iron 
is  capable  of  increasing  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  blood  in  chlorosis^  and 
until  some  plausible  reason  other  than  that  which  is  natural — namely,  that 
the  iron  acts  after  absorption^ — b  given,  it  remains  highly  improbable 
that  iron  is  unabsorbed.  The  conclusion  that  the  hmnan  bady  is  capable 
of  absorbing  iron  from  tlie  Pharmacopoeial  preparations  has,  moreover, 
recendy  received  so  much  of  experimental  corroboration  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  an  established  truth. 

In  the  j^rs/  place,  Socio  •  has  shown  that  it  Is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  the 
question  of  iron  absorption  by  the  simple  comparison  of  the  iron  ingested  and 
eliminated.     In  the  secmtd  place,  the  chemists  upon  whose  work  so  much  has  been , 
presaged  studied  the  renal  elimination  of  iron  only ;  whereas  the  metal  escapes'^ 
even  more  freely  through  the  intestinal  tract  than  through  the  kidnejis.    Thus*  Gott- 
lieb, feeding  dogs  on  food  practically  free  from  iron,  was  able  to  obtain  hx»m  the 
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fece^  ne^y  tiinety-seven  per  cent,  of  iron  which  had  been  subcutaneoiisly  injected 
He  also  demonstrated  that  twenty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  vi  the  injected  iron  could 
at  3  certain  time  be  found  in  the  liver.  Carl  Jacobi*  found  that  aiter  the  intra- 
venous injeaion  of  iron,  renal  elimination  ceased  in  the  dog  in  from  two  to  three 
hours,  after  lA'hich  fifty  i>er  cent,  of  the  injected  iron  could  be  recovered  from  the 
liver.     Zaleski  •  affirms  that  iron  is  especially  eHminated  by  the  liver. 

In  th^  iAird  place*  there  is  direct  proof  of  absorptjon.  Kunkel  "^  for  eight  weeks 
fed  two  dogs  upon  milk,  giving  to  one  of  them  iron  in  additionj  and  bleeding  each 
dog  equally  from  time  to  dnie.  After  the  killing  of  tlie  dogs  the  blood  and  the 
various  organs  of  the  body  were  carefully  analyzed,  and  it  was  found  that  iron  was 
in  distinct  excess  in  all  the  organs  of  the  dog  to  which  the  metal  had  been  given,  and 
that  in  the  blood  there  was  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  of  the  iron*  and  in  the  liver 
eight  times  as  much,  as  in  the  similar  tissues  or  organs  of  the  dog  used  for  control. 
Justus  Gaule*  detected  chemically  iron  in  the  lymph  coming  from  the  thoracic  duct 
of  a  rabbit  into  whose  stomach  a  dilute  sohition  of  the  ferric  chloride  had  been  in- 
jected, Quincke  *  not  only  proved  that  iron  is  excreted  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  large  intestine,  but  also  that  absorbed  iron  can  be  detected  in  the 
walls  of  the  duodenum,  a  fact  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Hall,^"^  by  A.  Hoff- 
mann," and  by  Hare."  Hall  further  discovered  thfit  if  the  feeding  of  a  carnivo- 
rous animal  with  iron  had  been  long  continued,  the  metal  could  be  detected  in 
the  pulp-cells  of  the  spleen  and  in  the  hepatic  acini  around  the  central  vein*  The 
conclusion  of  Hall,  that  iron  occurs  in  the  human  system  m  two  formSj  one  a 
fixed  organic  combination,— haemoglobin, — the  other  an  inorganic  or  a  ver>'  loose 
organic  combination,  is  very  plausible.  According  to  Hall,  it  is  the  second  combi- 
nation whose  amount  in  the  system  continually  varies  with  that  of  the  iron  taken 
into  the  alimentary  canal. 


Sptjrred  on  by  the  theory  that  the  Inorganic  preparations  of  iron  are 
not  absorbed,  pharmaceutical  chemists  have  put  forth  many  organic  prep- 
arations. Of  these,  dried  bio&d  or  an  impure  htsnwgloMn  was  naturally  the 
first  to  be  exploited.  Bunge  suggested  a  ferruginous  nucleo-albumin 
obtained  from  egg- yolk,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  kttnmtogen  ;  whilst 
Schmiedeberg  and  Marfori,"  under  the  name  of  ferraUn^  commended  a 
proteid  compound  containing  from  four  to  eight  per  cent,  of  iron,  which 
is  affirmed  to  be  the  form  in  which  iron  exists  in  the  liver,  and  out  of 
which  in  the  body  the  haemoglobin  is  directly  made.  There  is,  however, 
neither  clinical  nor  experimental  evidence  indicating  that  ferratin  is  supe- 
rior to  the  older  compounds,  Hochhaus  and  Quincke  '*  found  that  ferra- 
tin  and  the  older  compounds  could  be  traced  through  the  duodenum  into 
the  mesenteric  glands  with  equal  facility  \  and  in  an  elaborate  study  on 
the  absorption  and  elimination  of  the  iron,  Cloetta  "  was  unable  to  per- 
ceive any  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  preparations  of  iron 
in  relation  to  their  building  up  of  the  blood. 

When,  in  anemia,  there  is  need  of  more  supply  of  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  blood -corpuscles,  the  immediate  usefulness  of  iron  is  very 
explicable  ;  but  in  most  cases  of  serious  amt^mia,  even  when  that  anaemia 
is  of  the  chlorotic  type  and  is  relieved  by  the  use  of  iron,  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  ferruginous  food  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  (not  proven)  that 
medicinal  iron  has  a  direct  stimulant  influence  upon  those  organs*  which 
produce  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 
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MiiUer"  has  found  that  in  dogs  rendered  anEcmic  by  repeated  bleeding  and  a 
diet  as  free  as  possible  from  iron  that  the  administration  of  an  inorganic  salt  of  iron 
increased  the  number  of  nucleated  corpuscles  in  the  bltx>d.  It  would  seenii  there- 
fore, that  iron  has  a  direct  stimulant  influence  upon  tlie  formation  of  red  blood-cells 
in  the  bone  marrow. 

The  question  whether  or  not  iron  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  blood- 
making  organs  is  closely  connected  with  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
iron  upon  healthy  individuals.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  proper 
administration  of  the  nietal  to  healthy  man  would  produce  an  excess  of 
the  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  more  recent  investigations,  whilst  somewhat 
discordant  and  not  conclusive,  have  unsettled  this  belief. 

The  experiments  of  Nasse  "  upon  dogs  are  in  favor  of  the  older  view,  while, 
those  of  E.  C.  Cutler  and  E.  H,  Bradford  are  in  opposition  to  it.*  The  first  ob- 
server, giving  iron  with  fat,  noted  nut  only  an  increase  of  bodily  weight,  but  also 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  rose  from  1052  to  1060,8,  and  the  amount  of 
the  metal  in  the  blood  from  0*477  to  0-755  per  thousand  parts,  both  the  result  o! 
increase  in  the  corpuscular  element  Cutler  and  Bradford  ejfperimented  upon  man, 
using  the  tubes  of  M>  Malassez,  the  result  being  slight  diminution  of  the  red  blood- 
disks.  As,  however,  the  experiments  were  only  two  in  number,  and  tlie  subjects 
not  under  complete  control  as  to  conditions  of  life,  these  observations  can  hardly 
be  considered  conclusive. 

It  appears  to  be  a  well-established  fact  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  is  to  convert  oxygen  into  ozone,  which  is  the  efficient  form  of  the 
clement  in  the  system  (see  A.  Sasse").  The  iron  oxide  outside  of  tlie  body  cer- 
tainly possesses  an  ozonizing  power  similar  to  that  of  the  red  disk.  Thus,  a  spoC 
of  iron  mould — 1.  e. ,  iron  o;x  jde — on  linen  will  in  time  destroy  the  fabric  The  reason 
of  this  is  the  corroding  action  of  the  ozone  which  is  slowly  generated  by  the  iron 
oxide.  From  a  similar  cause  a  fleck  of  rust  on  a  bright  surface  of  steel  will  steadily 
enlarge  and  deepen.  It  would  seem  a  priori  probable  that  in  the  blood  iron  acts 
as  it  does  out  of  the  body.  If  this  be  so,  by  increasing  oxidation  an  increase  of  the 
iron  in  the  blood  should  cause  elevation  of  temperature  and  increased  elimination 
of  urea.  The  studies  of  W.  Pokrowsky  ^*  have  shown  that,  in  cases  of  anemia, 
after  the  exhibition  of  iron  the  temperature  does  rise,  even  w*hen  in  the  beginning  it 
was  not  below  normal,  and  that  simultaneously  there  is  an  increase  in  the  daily 
elimination  of  urea  ;  and  the  experiments  of  Botkm,  as  quoted  by  Sasse  (we  have 
not  seen  the  original),  e*iUiblish  the  same  fact  in  regard  to  healthy  men*  The  in-, 
creased  oxidation  cannot  l)e  due  simply  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  for  while  the  latter  accrue  slowJy,  Pokrowsky  frtund  that  the  tempera- 
ture sometimes  rose  within  five  hours  after  the  exhibition  of  the  first  dose. 

From  the  evidence  just  educed  it  would  seem  that  iron  increases  the 
ozonizing  power  of  the  blood. 

Therapeutics.— Leaving  out  of  consideration  those  cases  which  may 
be  spoken  of  as  instances  of  '*  accidental  anaemia/ '^ — i.e.,  anaemia  due  to 
hemorrhage,   poison,   starvation,   or  other  temporary  cause,   which  has 


*  V.  H.  Meyers  and  F,  Williams  [Arah.  /,  Exper.  Path.  tt.  Phat-m.,  xWu  76)  have' 
studied  the  fffeois  of  enomiouB  dose-s  of  the  iron  and  sodium  tartrate  upon  tfie  lower 
animalH.  Both  frogs  and  mammalf)  are  killed  by  it,  the  syrnptoms  in  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals being  vomiting,  pursfinj^,  j^reat  faU  of  the  blood-pressure,  muscular  weakness,  and 
finally  coma  and  death*  The  ejiperimcnts  show  that  the  heart  is  not  much  ai!ei:ted,  but 
the  vasD-motor  system  and  the  spinal  motor  centres  are  paralyzed. 
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passed  of!  or  is  removable,  and  in  which  iron  may  be  given  as  an  aid  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  blood, — wc  find  that  practically  the  anaemias  are 
divided  into  two  sets  :  those  in  which  there  is  a  pronounced  lessening 
in  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  but  not  a  corresponding 
lessening  in  the  number  of  red  blood -corpuscles,  and  those  in  which  the 
red  blood -corpuscles  are  greatly  diminished  in  number.  The  first  class 
of  cases  is  typified  in  chlorosis,  the  second  in  the  essential  anaemias. 

Of  the  value  of  iron  in  chlorosis  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thus,  Simon  ** 
reports  a  case  of  chlorosis  in  which,  under  the  steady  use  of  iron  for 
sixty-four  days,  the  globulin  increased  from  30,86  parts  to  90.80  parts  per 
thousand^  and  the  hemoglobin  from  1.431  parts  to  4-598  parts  per  thou- 
sand ;  and  Cutler  and  Bradford  *"  have  obtained  confirmatory  results  with 
Malassez's  tubes.  In  most  cases  of  essentia!  aiiesmia  with  great  lessening 
in  the  number  of  red  blood -corpuscles,  typified  by  Ienk4:em.ia  and  per^ 
nicious  ancemia^  iron  is  of  no  service  whatever.  Unfortunately,  the  line 
between  the  two  sets  of  cases  of  anemia  is  in  nature  not  so  sharp  as  it 
can  be  made  in  treatiseSj  and  we  have  seen  cases  presenting  a  chlorotic 
form  of  anaemia,  in  which  the  anaemia  failed  to  be  affected  at  all  by  iron 
or  any  other  treatment,  remaining  almost  as  persistent  and  unconquer- 
able as  the  blood-lesion  of  leucocyth^mia. 

Almost  all  the  preparations  of  iron  are  more  or  less  astringent,  and 
when  in  the  blood  very  probably  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  tissues, 
contracting  tliem  not  merely  by  increasing  their  tone,  but  also  by  acting 
on  their  vital  contractility. 

The  preparations  of  iron  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  soluble 
and  those  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  the  former  class  of  preparations  would  be  those  most  readily  ab- 
sorbed. The  experiments  of  Quevenne  have,  however,  demonstrated 
that  solubility  is,  so  far  as  iron  is  concerned,  no  evidence  of  absorbability. 
Quevenne  asserts  that  the  reduced  iron  yields  the  largest  percentage 
to  the  gastric  juice,  and,  as  it  is  nearly  free  from  astringency,  it  b  one  of 
the  best  of  the  chalybeates  for  use  in  pill  form  :  but  little,  if  any,  inferior 
is  the  saccharated  carbonate.  If  a  soluble  preparation  be  desired,  the 
amnionic  or  potassic  tartrates  are  very  unirritating.  When  freely  given, 
almost  all  preparations  of  iron  form  in  the  intestines  sulphides,  which 
blacken  the  faeces. 

There  are  persons  in  whom  iron  produces  headache  :  this  can  in 
some  cases  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  laxatives.  The  observations  of 
M,  Petit,  N.  A.  Bubnow,*'  etc.*  that  the  iron  preparations  in  large  doses 
inhibit  the  digestive  processes,  throw  some  light  upon  these  cases.  Our 
experience  is  that  gouty  or  rheumatic  patients  bear  iron  badly j  and 
that  sometimes  its  exhibition  seems  to  aggravate  the  arthritic  symptoms. 
The  chief  contra-indications  for  the  use  of  iron  is  the  existence  of  pUikora 
or  of  catarrhal  disease  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 

The  peculiar  actions  of  certain  salts  of  iron  will  be  considered  under 
their  respective  preparations. 
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Ferrum  Reductum.  U.  S. — Reduced  Iron. — Ferri  Pulvis,  hm 
by  Hydrogen^  Quevenne' s  Iron. 

This  substance  is  made  by  exposing  ferric  oxyhydrate  at  a  white  heat  to  the 
action  of  hydrogen,  which  takes  away  the  oxygen  and  leaves  metallic  iron.  It 
occurs  as  a  light,  iron-gray,  tasteless  powder,  which  should  be  completely  dissolved 
by  dilute  sulphuric  add  without  yielding  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
when  touched  with  a  lighted  taper  should  ignite  and  bum  to  the  brown  iron  oxide. 
If  it  be  black,  or  if  it  fail  to  answer  the  tests  given  above,  it  is  impure ;  and  indeed, 
as  offered  in  the  shops,  not  rarely  it  is  entirely  spurious. 

Reduced  iron  is  an  efficient  chalybeate,  very  free  from  astringency. 
Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13-0.3  Gm.),  in  pill,  capsule,  or  chocolate 
lozenge. 

Ferri  Hydroxidum.  U.  S. — Ferric  Hydrate. — ^The  HydraUd 
Oxide  of  Iron^  made  by  precipitating  ferric  sulphate  with  ammonia,  is  a 
reddish-brown  powder,  which  is  used  solely  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic 

For  antidotal  purposes  ferric  hydrate  should  be  freshly  prepared,  and  should  be 
so  moist  as  to  constitute  a  magma.  Its  virtues  are  deteriorated  by  age,  even  when 
it  is  kept  under  water,  and  are  entirely  destroyed  by  drying.  If  the  solution  of  the 
ferric  sulphate  be  not  at  hand  in  an  emergency,  the  chloride  will  yield  just  as  useful 
a  product,  and  sodium  carbonate  or,  better  still,,  magnesium  carbonate,  may  be 
substituted,  if  circumstances  necessitate  it,  for  the  ammonia.  The  precipitate  falls 
at  once,  and  may  be  washed  by  putting  it  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  squeezing  out  the 
original  fluid,  and  then  pouring  on  some  fresh  water. 

As  the  ferric  hydrate  is  perfectly  innocuous,  it  should  be  very  freely 
administered  when  used  as  an  antidote,  especially  since  it  acts  only  when 
in  excess.  A  tablespoonful  may  be  stirred  up  in  water  and  taken  at  once, 
the  dose  being  repeated  several  times  if  necessary.  The  Ferri  Hydroxi- 
dum CUM  Magnesii  Oxido,  U.  S.,  differs  from  the  ferric  hydrate  in  con- 
taining magnesia,  which  is  substituted  in  excess  for  the  ammonia  as  a 
precipitant.  As  magnesia  is  not  at  all  irritant,  and  is  itself  antidotal  to 
arsenic,  the  latter  preparation  offers  decided  advantages  over  the  older 
antidote.      It  should  be  given  freely. 

Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatus — Saccharated  Ferrous  Car- 
bonate.    U.  S. 

This  greenish-gray  powder  is  made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  ferrous 
sulphate  by  sodium  bicarbonate  and  adding  sugar  in  sufficient  quantities.  During 
drying,  sugar  is  kept  constantly  present  in  large  amount,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  the  ferrous  carbonate  into 
the  ferric  oxide. 

This  carbonate  is  a  very  good  chalybeate,  nearly  free  from  astringency. 
Dose,  three  to  five  grains  (0.2-0.3  Gm.),  i'^  V^-  Griffith's  Mixture 
(Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  U.  S.)  contains  the  ferrous  carbonate  and 
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myrrh,  and  has  been  much  used  in  anemia  with  ametwrrhcea  in  doses 

of  from  one  to  two  tablespoonhils  (15-30  Cc). 

Ferri  Sulphas — Ferrous  Sulphate.  U,  S.^ — Ferrous  suipkaie 
occurs  in  transparent^  efflorescent,  rhombic  prisms  of  a  pale  bluish-green 
color  and  a  metallic  styptic  taste.  It  is  also  official  in  a  granular  form 
(Ferri  Sitlphas  Granulatus).  It  is  a  very  decided  astringent,  and 
in  a  concentrated  form  and  sufficient  amount  acts  as  an  irritant  poison, 
producing  vomiting,  purging,  and  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.*  Ex- 
ternally its  solution  (five  to  twenty -five  grains  to  the  fluidounce)  has  been 
used  as  an  astringent  lotion,  especially  in  erysipilas.  As  a  simple  cha- 
lybeate the  ferrous  sulphate  should  never  be  used.  In  chronic  diarrkma 
it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  tonic  astringent.  Dose,  one  to  two  grains 
(0,06-0.12  Gm.)  ;  in  the  form  of  the  dried  sulphate  (Ferri  Sulphas 
Exsiccatus,  U.  S.),  one-half  to  one  grain  (0.03-0.06  Gm.), 

Liquor  Ferri  Subsulphatis — Solution  of  Ferric  Subsul- 
PHATE.  U.S. — ^Monsel's  SOLUTION. — The  solution  of  the  subsulphaU 
(of  the  sesquioxide)  of  iron  (often  incorrectly  caUed  solution  of  the  per- 
sulphate of  irofi)  is  a  very  active  astringent  and  blood- coagulant  :  being 
also  only  slightly  irritant,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  of  the  styptics, 
but  must  in  hemorrhage^  to  be  efficient,  be  applied  directly  to  the  part. 
In  h^matemesis  five  minims  (0.3  Cc.)  of  it  may  be  given  in  from  one 
to  two  ounces  of  water,  repeated  if  necessary.  The  atomization  of  its 
watery  solution  (from  five  to  twenty  drops  to  the  ounce)  often  acts  well 
in  hemoptysis.  The  pulverization  of  the  liquid  should  be  complete,  and 
the  inhalation,  which  should  last  for  five  to  twenty  minutes,  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  longer.  In  diphtheria  MonseFs  solu- 
tion is  very  valuable  applied  freely,  of  full  strength  or  diluted /n?  renata^ 
to  the  throat  every  three  to  twelve  hours.  In  overdose  Monsel's  solu- 
tion is  an  irritant  poison  ;  the  antidote  is  soap  or  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

The  Solution  of  Ferric  Stdphate  (Liquor  Ferri  Tersulphatis, 
U.  S. ),  owing  to  its  irritant  action,  is  used  only  to  make  the  ferric  prepa- 
rations. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridl  U.  S.— Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride. 
— This  preparation  contains  the  ferric  chloride,  hydrochloric  add, 
and  alcohol,  and,  from  the  reactions  of  the  last  two  ingredients,  chloric 
ether.  It  is  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  actively  chalybeate,  very  astrin- 
gent, and  possessed  of  peculiar  properties,  some  of  which  may  be  due 
to  the  ether  in  it.  Decidedly  diuretic  and  escaping  through  the  kid- 
neys, it  directiy  affects  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane.  It  is 
much  used  in  chronic  Bright  s  disease  and  combined  with  tincture  of 

•  In  a  case  reported  in  the  TV.  K  Med.  Journ.,  xxxviii.  401,  the  early  symptoms,  aa 
stated  by  the  patient^  were  chiefly  nervous:  liltJe  confidence  can,  however,  be  repo&ed  id 
the  patient's  report  of  sjTnptoms  or  of  the  amount  ingested. 
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cantharides  in  gleet  In  erysipelas  it  is  coiBtantly  employed  with  remark- 
able  results,  controlling  t!ie  disease  in  a  manner  not  yet  understood. 
Analogy  has  sugg^ested  its  employment  in  other  adynamic  affections, 
such  as  diphtheria  and  pyemia ^  but  its  value  in  these  diseases  is  much 
more  doubtful.  It  is  so  destructive  to  the  teeth  that  except  in  the  tooth- 
less its  use  as  a  gargle  is  unjustifiable  ;  and  even  in  its  ordinary  thera- 
peutic use,  by  the  employment  of  a  tube,  etc, ,  the  teeth  should  be  pro- 
tected as  far  as  possible.  DosCj  ten  to  thirty  drops  (o,6~2  C.c.)  as  a 
chalybeate  three  times  a  day,  in  erysipelas  every  two  or  three  hours. 
The  orange- yellow,  crystalline,  deliquescent  Ferric  Chloride  (Ferri 
Chloridum,  U.  S,  )  is  rarely  used,  iJquor  Ferri  Chhridi,  U-  S.,  Solu- 
tion of  Ferric  Chloride,  should  contain  twenty -nine  per  cent,  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt.  It  is  an  acid,  irritant,  reddish-brown  liquid,  of  which  the  dose 
is  two  minims  (0,15  Cc). 

Syrupus  Ferri  Iodidi.  U.  S, — ^The  Syrup  of  Ferrom  Iodide  is  a 
transparent,  greenish  liquid,  of  a  sweet,  ferruginous  taste.  It  deposits 
no  sediment  on  keeping,  and  should  not  affect  the  color  of  starch.  If  it 
strikes  a  blue  color  with  the  latter  substance,  it  contains  free  iodine.  The 
syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  is  a  favorite  remedy  in  those  cases  of  anaeniia  in 
which  there  is  a  distinct  scrofulous  taint.  It  is  believed  to  possess  the 
peculiar  alterative  powers  of  iodine,  conjoined  with  the  tonic  properties 
of  iron.  It  is  much  used  mscr&fuhsis  occurring  in  ansemic  children: 
but  it  certainly  possesses  no  advantages  over  a  ferruginous  tonic  and 
iodine  when  given  separately  but  simultaneously.  Dose,  for  a  child  two 
years  old,  five  to  ten  drops  (0.3-0,6  C*c.)  ;  for  an  adult,  thirty  to  forty 
minims  (2-2.5  C.c),  As  it  affects  the  teeth  very  seriously,  it  should 
always  be  freely  diluted  when  taken,  and  the  mouth  should  be  weH 
washed  after  its  administration. 

Ferri  Iodidum  Saccharatum.  U.  S.  1890 — Sacckarated  Ferrous 
Iodide  is  a  yellowish-white  or  grayish  powder  which  represents  the  chem- 
ical and  medical  properties  of  the  corresponding  syrup,  being  prepared 
by  a  parallel  process.  It  may  be  substituted  for  the  syrup  in  doses  of 
from  two  to  five  grains  (o.  1 3-0, 3  Gm. ) ,  given  in  pill  form* 

Ferrum  DrALVSATUM. — Diaiysed  Iron  is  a  dear,  tieutr^J,  nearly 
tasteless,  dark  red  liquid,  prepared  by  dialyzing  a  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  iron.  Its  exact  chemical  composition  is  uncertainj  but  it  is  so 
unstable  that  a  precipitate  is  at  once  produced  by  minute  quantities  of 
alkalies,  almost  all  soluble  salts,  and  many  organic  substances.  Owing  to 
its  tastdessness  and  its  freedom  from  astringency  it  was  for  a  short  time 
much  used  as  a  chalybeate  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  fort^*-  drops  (1.2- 
2.5  C.c.) J  but  the  ferric  oxide  which  results  from  its  immediate  precipita- 
tion in  the  stomach  is  a  very  feeble  substance,  and  the  preparation  has 
almost  passed  out  of  vogue.     It  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  antidote 
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to  arsenic.     Doses  of  a  tablespoon ful  (15  C.  c. )  may  be  given  every  five 
or  ten  minutes /ro  re  naia,^ 

There  are  five  official  Iran  Cilraies^  each  soluble  in  water.  Two  of 
these  (Ferri  Citras  and  Ferr!  et  Ammonii  Citbas)  occur  in  g^ar- 
nety  scales,  and  are  simply  mild  chalybeates.  Dose,  five  grains  (0.3 
Gm,),  The  Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate  (Ferri  et  Quinine  Cxtras), 
in  transparent  scales,  varying  from  reddish  brown  to  yellowish  brown  in 
color,  and  Soluble  Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate  (Ferri  et  QuininjE  Citras 
SoLUBiLis,  U.  S.),  each  containing  twelve  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  five  grains  (0.3  Gm, )  or  more.  The  Iron  and  Strych- 
nine Ciiraie  (Ferri  et  StrychninjE  Citras)  contains  one  percent,  of 
strychnine,  f  Dose,  two  grains  (o.  1 25  Gm. ).  Ferri  Hypopkosphis^  U.  S. , 
is  almost  insoluble.     Dose,  eight  grammes. 

There  are  two  official  Iron  Tartrates  (Ferri  et  Ammonii  Tartras 
and  Ferri  et  Potassii  Tartras),  each  occurring  in  garnety  scales,  and 
each  soluble  in  water.  Dose,  five  grains  (o.  3  Gm. ).  The  Ferrates  Lactate 
(formerly  official)  occurs  in  greenish- white  crystalline  crusts  or  grains, 
soluble  in  forty  parts  of  water.  It  is  a  good  chalybeate.  Dose,  five 
grains  (0,3  Gm.).  Soluble  Ferric  Phosphate  (Ferri  Phosphas 
SOLUBILIS)  and  Soluble  Ferric  Pyrophosphate  (Ferri  Pyro phosphas 
SOLUBILIS)  are  excellent  preparations,  occurring  in  apple-green  scales, 
completely  soluble  in  water,  and  nearly  free  from  astringency  and  ferrugi- 
nous taste.  Dose,  five  grains  (0.3  Gm. ).  Ferric  Ammanium  Sulphate 
(Fer^i  et  Ammonii  Sulphas^  U.  S.)  occurs  in  octahedral  crystals  of 
a  pale  violet  color  :  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  is  very  astringent,  and 
is  often  useful  in  atonic  leiuorrkma^  in  doses  of  five  grains,  three  times  a 
day. 


Manganese. ^ — ^The  Manganese  Dioxide  (Mangani  DioxiDtJM 
Frecipitatum  U.  S.  ),  and  the  Manganese  Sulphate  (Mangani  Sulphas, 
U,  S, )  have  been  supposed  to  possess  therapeutic  properties  similar  to  those 
of  iron.  The  metal  manganese  certainly  existe  in  the  blood,  but  its  salts 
have  failed  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  although  highly 
recommended  by  Harmon,  of  Belgium,  and  by  P^trequin  *  as  an  adju- 
vant to  the  chalybeates.  In  Garrod's'  experiments  upon  ana&mia  the 
preparations  of  manganese  failed  to  be  of  service.  According  to  C.  C. 
Gmelin,  the  sulphate  acts  as  a  powerful  cholagogue  on  the  lower  animals, 
and  Thomson  states  that  it  is  a  purgative  to  man  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
drachms.  Leand '  affirms  that  the  manganese  oxide  is  therapeutically 
equivalent  to  the  preparations  of  bismuth  excepting  in  that  it  does  not 
constipate,  and  that  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  gastralgta,  py- 
rosis, and  similar  stomachic  derangements.  Dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains 
(0.3-1  Gm.). 


L 


♦  See  Phila.  Med.  Tim^s,  \\n.  104,  151,  335. 

t  The  alkaloidal  compounds  with  iron  are  very  meligjble  preparaUons,  because  they 
do  not  allow  the  practitioner  to  vary  the  proportionate  doses  of  the  two  mgredients. 
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MINERAL  ACIDS. 

Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  nitro-hydrochloric  adds,  when  in 
concentrated  form,  rapidly  destroy  all  organic  tissues,  and  are,  therefore, 
corrosives,  hydrochloric  acid  being  the  feeblest. 

Owing-  to  its  abstraction  of  the  element  of  water  from  the  carbon  of 
organic  tissues,  sulphuric  acid  blackens  oi^anic  matter  at  the  same  time 
that  it  destroys  its  texture  ;  nitric  acid  stains  organic  tissues  deep  yellow 
color ;  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  somewhat  similar  but  much 
less  pronounced  discoloration.  In  the  detection  of  poisoning  by  one  of 
these  agents  the  color  of  the  stain  upon  the  person  or  clothing  is  often  of 
great  assistance.  Holes  made  in  the  linen  by  one  of  these  acids  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  made  by  fire  or  mechanical  violence  by  the 
pulpy  character  and  acid  reaction  of  the  edges. 

The  general  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  mineral  acids  are  similar,  and 
depend  for  their  severity  especially  upon  the  amount  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  dose  taken,  although  sulphuric  and  nitric  adds  are  more  power- 
ful than  is  hydrochloric  acid.*  Death  from  collapse  has  resulted  in  two 
and  a  half  hours,  but  months  may  be  required  in  the  working  out  of  the 
fatal  result.  The  symptoms  are  immediate  pain  in  the  mouth,  gullet, 
and  epigastrium,  violent  vomiting  (after  sulphuric  acid  the  matters  may 
be  tarry) J  and  rapid  collapse  marked  by  cold  wet  surface,  feeble  pulse, 
and  suppressed  voice.  The  mind  is  usually  clear  until  very  late  in  the 
poisoning. 

After  a  small  dose  the  chief  symptoms  may  be  connected  with  the 
upper  digestive  passages.  Thus,  Maukopf!  has  recorded  suppurative 
parotitis  largely  due  to  the  closure  of  the  duct  of  Steno.  Ulceration 
of  the  larynx  or  o^ophagus  has  frequently  been  noted.  Desquamative 
nephritis  may  be  developed  several  days  after  subsidence  of  the  first 
symptoms.  In  a  case  of  sulphuric  acid  poisoning  recorded  by  Maukopf!, 
the  urine  which  had  ceased  to  be  albuminous  on  the  third  day  became  so 
again  on  the  twentieth,  with  a  simultaneous  development  of  casts  contain- 
ing blood -corpuscles  ;  after  death  tubular  nephritis  was  found  Another 
symptom  noted  by  MaukopfT  was  intercostal  neuralgia. 

After  death,  destruction  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  or  air- passages 
is  usually  foundj  the  color  of  the  slough — black  after  sulphuric,  yellow 
after  nitric  acid — being  characteristic.  Probably  in  all  cases  in  which 
death  does  not  take  place  too  early »  wide- spread  degeneration  of  proto- 
plasm takes  place.  A,  D.  Kazowsky,*  has  found  that  this  involves  the 
cells  of  the  heart -ganglia,  which  undergo  parenchymatous  swelling,  fol- 
lowed by  necrosis  of  the  cells  and  vacuolization  not  only  of  the  nuclei 
but  also  of  the  general  protoplasm. 

When  the  dose  has  not  been  sufficient  to  kill,  protracted  illness  from 
local  organic  alterations  usually  results. 

•  Cases  ol  sulpfiuric  acid  poisoning  {Mid.  Times  and  Gai.t  1S63,  i.>. 
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The  treatment  of  a  case  of  acid*poisoning  consists  in  the  immediate 
administratioii  of  soap,  chalk,  whitewash,  magnesia,  or  other  available 
antidote.  Notwithstanding  Christison's  condemnation  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates  as  too  irritating,  they  should  be  used  unhesitatingly  in  dilute 
form  if  immediately  at  hand. 

AciDUM  SuLPHURicuM.  U.  S. — SuLPHumc  AciD. — Oil  of  Viirtol 
is,  when  pure,  a  colorless,  heavy  liquid  which  on  exposure  lo  the  air 
rapidly  absorbs  moisture-     The  official  acid  has  a  sp.  gn  1.826. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  not  rarely  used  as  an  eschar o tic ^  for 
which  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  finely  powdered  charcoal  so  as  to  form  a 
paste.  Appropriately  diluted,  it  has  been  employed  as  a  stimulant  and 
astringent  lotion  in  venereal  ^nA  other  indolent  nlcers.  Internally,  sul- 
phuric acid  is  very  useful  as  an  astringent  in  colliquative  sweats  (night- 
sweats)  and  in  profuse  serous  diarrkosas.  We  have  used  it  with  great 
advantage  in  the  sudden  serous  vomiting  and  purging  of  infants  known 
as  cholera  infantum. 

It  has  been  employed  with  advantage  in  ckokra^  and  a  remarkable 
series  of  observations  by  R.  G,  Curtin  *  at  least  furnish  good  reason  for 
further  testing  its  powers  as  a  prophylactic  against  this  disease. 

The  facts  recorded  by  Curtin  are  as  follows.  A  very  severe  epidemic  of  the 
disease  ceased  in  the  Insane  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  within 
twelve  hours  after  the  lunatics  were  all  put  upon  the  free  use  of  sulphuric  add  lem- 
onade, the  only  new  case  after  this  being  in  a  man  who  refused  to  use  the  prophy- 
lactic. Two  days  after  the  use  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  stopped  two  new  cases 
occurred,  and  the  epidemic  was  again  arrested  by  the  use  of  the  acid.  In  the  sur- 
gical wards  of  the  Hospital  Department  the  acid  was  used  from  the  beginning  of 
tile  epidemic ;  and  these  wards,  although  in  no  way  isolated,  were  the  only  parts 
of  the  institution  un visited  by  the  disease.  The  sulphuric  acid  probably  acted  by 
producing  an  excessive  acidity  of  the  alimentarj^  canal,  it  being  well  assured  that 
the  cholera  organism  will  develop  only  in  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  alimentary 
tract.  Thus^  the  dog^  whose  digestive  tract  is  highly  acid,  resists  the  action  of  the 
bacillus  unless  an  alkaline  carbonate  be  freely  given*  when  choleraic  symptoms 
appear  after  the  administration  of  the  cholera  organism. 


Sulphuric  acid  was  formerly  used  in  henwrrhages^  but  is  now  rarely 
employed.  It  is,  we  thinks  much  less  efftcacious  than  are  some  other  reme- 
dies. In  £u:uie  lead-pol soiling  the  dilute  acid  is  an  efficient  antidote,  and 
in  white  lead  works  the  free  use  of  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  by  the  em- 
ployees is  said  to  be  advantageous  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  chronic 
poisoning. 

Administration. — Sulphuric  acid  should  be  given  properly  diluted* 
and  with  the  requisite  precautions  to  prevent  tts  injuring  the  teeth.     It  is 

•  It  is  very  probable  ihat  other  acids  are  equally  atittdota!  to  the  cholera  gemij  since 
Richard  P.  Strong  found  that  the  addition  of  one  per  cent,  of  citric  acid  to  water  Jnrecied 
with  the  tholera  germ  made  it  safe  to  drink.  It  was  noted  further  that  a  lurge  Philippine 
lemon,  containing  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  fuice,  was  equivalent  lo  3,74  grammes  of 
citric  acid.— ^r^prl  Gmfemmini  Laboraioriei^  Philifipint  IslandSt  Sept,  1,  1903. 
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best  administered  in  the  fonii  either  of  the  dilute  (AciDUM  Sulphuri- 
cuM  DlLtfTUM — ten  per  cent  by  weight,  U.  S.  ;  sp.  gr,  1,070  ;  dose, 
fifteen  to  thirty  drops  (1-2  Cc.)  or  of  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid 
(AciDUM  Sulphur icuM  Aromaticum — ^about  twenty  per  cent  by 
weight,  U.  S.  )*  The  last  preparation  contains  alcohol  and  aromatics.  Its 
dose  is  irom  ten  to  twenty  drops  (0.6-1,3  C.c).  well  diluted* 

AcrDUM  HvDROCHLORlcuM.  U.  S. — Hydrochhric  Add  \&  a  color- 
less aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  having  the  specific  gravity 
of  Msa  and  containing  31,9  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  gas*  The  yel- 
lowish tint  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
ferric  chloride,  organic  matter,  or  other  substance. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  being  the  normal  digestive  acid  of  the  stomach, 
is  often  advantageous  in  cases  in  which  chronic  indigestion  is  connected 
with  the  failure  to  secrete  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  the  combination  of 
it  with  strychnine,  bitter  tonics,  and  aromatics  is  often  serviceable.  In 
the  so-called  '*  Swedish  plan"  of  treatment  of  iypfwid  fever ^  hydrochloric 
or  other  mineral  acid  is  given  in  very  large  quantities.  Although  the 
method  was  at  one  time  much  in  vogue,  it  has  no  justification  in  results, 
and  is  to  be  avoided.  The  local  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  dlphtherm, 
made  famous  by  Bretonneau,  has  deservedly  gone  into  oblivion.  As  a 
poison,  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  most  feeble  of  its  class,  recovery  having 
occurred  after  the  ingestion  of  an  ounce.* 

Administration. — The  acid  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  the  official 
AciDUM  HvDROCHLORicuM  DiLUTTJM  (ten  per  cent;  sp.  gr.  1*049). 
Dose,  ten  to  thirty  drops  {0.6-2  C.c),  properly  diluted. 

AciDUM  NiTRicuM.  U.  S.— iV?/w  Add  is  a  liquid  of  the  ^jecific 
gravity  of  about  1.403,  which  as  first  made  is  colorless,  but  by  exposure 

to  the  light  acquires  a  yellow  tint  It  oxidizes  all  the  common  metals 
except  gold,  and  is  exceedingly  corrosive  to  living  tissue,  which  it  stains 
an  indelible  yellow.  When  diluted  it  converts  most  animal  and  vc^ta- 
ble  substances  into  oxalic,  malicj  or  carbonic  acid. 

When  taken  internally  in  small  amount,  nitric  acid  acts  as  a  stimulant 
upon  the  glandular  system  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  senms  diar^ 
rhma  appears  to  exert  an  astringent  influence. 

Nitric  acid  is  frequently  used  as  a  powerful  escharotic  in  cases  of 
chancre^  venereal  or  other  warts^  hospital  and  other  actik  gangrefus.  In 
many  instances  in  which  formerly  it  was  relied  upon  it  has  been  replaced 
by  antiseptic  measures. 

In  its  employment  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  sound  tissue  by  oil  or, 
still  better,  by  a  layer  of  soap.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  splinter  of  wood, 
or,  if  it  is  to  be  used  more  freely,  by  a  little  mop.  When  it  has  penetrated  as  deeply 
as  is  desirable,  washing:  l^^e  part  with  warm  soapsuds  will  prevent  hirther  action. 

•  See  Boston  Medical  and  Sur£icai  Jtmmai,  xv. 
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Internally,  nitric  acid  has  been  used  in  /im/ fevers,  but  with  very  doubt- 
ful advantage.  In  dyspepsia,  in  ckr&nic  hepuiic  c&ftgesti&n,  in  the  oxalic 
acid  diathesis^  and  in  the  dyscrasia  of  constiiutianal  syphilis  nitric  acid 
has  been  employed  with  advantage,  but  is  much  inferior  to  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  add. 

In  1826  Hope  asserted  that  Acidum  Nitrosum  has  a  specific  action  in 
serous  diarrhcta^  including  the  sudden  acute  diarrhcEas  of  hot  climates, 
and  in  the  chronic  dysaiteri£S  originating  under  simOar  circumstances. 
The  formula  he  employed  is  as  follows  :  B  Acidi  nitrosi,  fgi  ;  Mistur^ 
camphor^^  fgviii ;  Misce,  et  adde  Tinct  opii,  gtt  x!.  S, — A  fourth  part 
to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Under  the  name  of  //ope*s  Camphor  Mixiure  a  preparation  similar  to  this  has 
been  much  used,  but  oas  gradually  lost  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  chiefly,  we 
belie ve,  because  on  theoretical  grounds  the  original  formula  has  been  departed 
from.  The  Nitrous  Add  of  the  shops  ( AcmuM  Nitrosum,  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
pceia)  is  an  orange-red  liquid,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  solution  of  nitric 
oxide  in  nitric  acid.  When  it  is  diluted  with  water  it  is  aiter  a  short  time  converted 
into  simple  nitric  acid.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  customary  to  substitute  nitric 
acid  for  the  Acidum  Nitrosum  of  Hope's  original  formula.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  latter  provided  only  sufficient  of  the  remedy  to  last  a  few  hours^ 
and,  as  the  reaction  which  has  been  spoken  of  requires  some  time  for  its  perform- 
ance, we  do  not  think  that  theory  in  truth  warrants  the  change.  Practically  we 
have  failed  with  the  new  formula,  when  immediate  relief  was  afterwards  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  medicine  prepared  according  to  the  old  plan.  Made  in  this  way 
and  used  while  fresh,  Hope's  Camphor  Mixture  is  a  very  efficient  though  disagree- 
able remedy  in  serous  diarrkmas  connected  w^ith  disordered  secretion  of  the  liver 
and  other  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Administration.— Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  drops  (0,3-1.2  Cc); 
of  the  Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum,  U.  S.  (ten  per  cent.  ;  sp.  gr.  1.054), 
from  fifteen  to  sixty  drops  {1—4  C.c. ). 

Acidum  Nitro-Hydrochloricum.  U.  S. — Niiro- Hydrochloric  Acid 
is  made  by  mixing  nine  parts  of  nitric  acid  with  forty  one  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  the  acid  be  sufficiently  strongs  ^n  orange-colored  liquid 
will  be  formed  with  the  evolution  of  intensely  irritating  vapors. 

After  standing  for  a  length  of  ttnie,  the  red  color  of  freshly  mixed  nitro-hydro- 

chloric  acid  changes  to  a  golden  yellow.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copceta  directs  the  acid  to  be  used.  By  longer  standing  the  golden  yellow  becomes 
iemon  yellow,  and  the  odor  of  chlorine  is  almost  entirely  lost.  These  changes  are 
hastened  by  light,  but  will  occur  in  the  dark  and  in  well-stopped  bottles.  Although 
the  golden-yellow  acid  is  directed  by  tlie  Pharmacopceiaj  yet  careful  ctinical  studies 
have  convinced  us  that  the  acid  acts  much  more  efficiently  when  freshly  prepared 
and  of  a  deep  red  color.  In  some  cases  it  has  seemed  to  us  useful  only  when  in 
the  latter  fomi.    The  lemon-yellow  acid  is  comparatively  inactive. 


L 


The  remedial  value  of  nitro -hydrochloric  acid  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  power  which  it  possesses  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  other 
of  the  mineral   acids  of   influencing  the  action  of   the  liver  and  other 
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glandular  organs  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Originally  proposed  by  Scott, 
of  Bombay,  in  the  chronic  hepaHiis  of  hot  climates,  it  has  been  used  with 
great  success  by  Annesley,  Martin,  and  other  famous  India  surgeons. 
The  remedy  would  seem  not  to  be  indicated  in  hepatitis  with  high  fever 
and  a  tendency  to  rapid  suppuration  so  much  as  in  the  slower  form  of  the 
affection,  which  normally  ends  in  chronic  enlargement  and  induration  of 
the  viscus.  Both  in  the  habitual  congestion  of  the  liver  and  in  the  milder 
affection  known  as  dtiiausmss^  whose  pathology  is  probably  a  torpid  con- 
dition of  the  small  glands  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  as  well  as 
of  the  liver,  nitro-hydrochloric  add  has  yielded  in  our  hands  most  excellent 
results.  That  the  remedy  does  act  upon  the  Uver  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  these  cases  it  sometimes  produces  violent  bilious  diarrhcea.  Whea 
jaundice  depends  upon  obstruction  or  upon  any  of  the  severer  organic 
diseases  of  the  liver,  the  acid  is  of  little  if  any  use  ;  when,  however,  the 
jaundice  depends  upon  torpor  of  the  liver,  or  even  when  it  is  catarrhal  in 
origin,  the  remedy  may  be  of  great  service.  Even  in  the  early  stages  of 
cirrhosis^  while  the  liver  is  still  enlarged,  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  should 
be  tried,  as  in  some  cases  apparently  of  this  character  great  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  its  use. 

In  those  forms  of  chranic  diarrkma  in  which  the  dbease  is  really  an 
intestinal  dyspepsia,  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  may  be  of  great  serv^ice.  As 
the  effect  of  the  acid  is  not  a  sudden  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  acts  in 
these  cases  not  as  an  astringent,  but  by  restoring  the  normal  digestive 
power. 

There  is  a  morbid  condition,  oxcduria^  probably  dependent  upon  de- 
fective primary  assimilation,  in  which  the  chief  symptoms  are  general 
malaise,  a  feeling  of  weakness,  a  lack  of  elasticity,  and  a  very  great  de- 
pression of  spirits,  with  the  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  generally  present 
in  the  urine,  and  in  which  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  produces  in  a  few  days 
a  surprising  revolution. 

As  a  * '  blood -purifier* '  the  acid  has  been  employed  in  constituH&nul 
syphilis  and  in  various  ulcerative  skin  affections.  In  these  diseases  it  no 
doubt  does  good  by  improving  digestion  and  increasing  glandular  action, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  direct  alterative. 

Administration. — For  reasons  which  have  already  been  given,  when 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid  is  administered  internally  it  should  be  freshly  pre- 
pared ;  and,  as  the  changes  which  have  been  spoken  of  take  place  more 
rapidly  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  the  official  dilute  nitro-hydro^ 
chloric  acid,  twenty-two  per  cent.,  is  an  ineligible  preparation.  As  light 
hastens  its  deterioration,  the  strong  acid  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dark 
bottle  with  a  glass  stopper.  Directly  after  mixing  the  acids  the  evolution 
of  gas  may  be  so  great  as  to  necessitate  its  being  allowed  to  escape.  After 
six  or  eight  hours,  however,  the  bottle  should  be  closely  stopped.  The 
dose  of  the  strong  acid  is  from  five  to  eight  drops  (0.3-0.5  C.c. ),  properly 
diluted,  and  taken  through  a  tube  after  meals. 

In  chronic  hepatic  diseases  the  external  application  of  the  acid  appears 
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to  give  even  better  results  than  its  internal  use. 
Sir  Ranald  Martin,  the  bath  is  used  as  follows. 


In  Indla^  according  to 


Take  Hydrochloric  acid  f  J  iii,  Nitric  acid  igii,  Water  fj  v.  Mix,  Two  gallons 
of  water  and  six  fluidouncesof  the  above  mixture  suffice  for  a  bath,  winch  will  keep 
fit  for  use  during  ihree  days,  provided  half  a  fluidounce  of  acid  and  a  pint  of  water 
are  added  morning  and  evening.  The  bath  must  of  course  be  g^iven  in  wooden  or 
earthenware  vessels,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  warm  it  only  a  portion  should 
be  heated  and  the  rest  then  added.  In  urgent  cases  the  whole  body  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  bath  ;  but  generally  a  foot-bath  is  preferable,  the  inside  of  the  thighs 
and  arms  and  the  hepatic  region  being  at  the  same  time  sponged.  The  bath  should 
be  repeated  twice  daily,  lasting  each  time  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  this  method  of  using  nitro* hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  application  of  the 
acid  over  the  hepatic  region. 

A  large  piece  (eight  by  ten  inches)  of  spongio-piUne,  or  of  canton  flannel 
(several  layers),  should  bewTUtig  out  in  a  lotion  of  a  strength  varying,  according  to 
the  irritability  of  the  patient's  skin,  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms  to  the  pint,  and 
applied  over  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  sup- 
ported by  a  bandage.  The  application  somedmes  causes  a  prickling  sensation,  and 
after  a  time  may  produce  a  profuse  local  sweating.  The  dressing  may  be  left  on 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  be  repealed  three  or  four  times  a  day  :  some 
patients  can  wear  it  almost  continuously. 


Lactic  Acid  (Acidum  Lactfcum,  U.  S.,  seventy^five  per  cent,  of 
absolute  lactic  acid).— W,  Preyer,*  conceiving  that  sleep  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  the  results  of  tissue -change,  among  which  is 
lactic  acid,  experimented  with  it  and  its  soda  salt,  and  announced  that 
they  acted  as  powerful  soporifics  upon  both  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
According  to  his  statements,  with  the  sleep  came  deepj  slow  respiration, 
and  lessening  of  reflex  activity  and  of  the  bodily  temperature.  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  *  that  the  hypnotic  powers  of  lactic  add  and  its  salts 
are  very  feeble  and  uncertain.  The  large  doses  used  also  are  very  prone 
to  produce  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  Senator  noticed  the  pro- 
duction of  rheumatic  pains.  From  three  to  nine  drachms  (12-36  Gm.) 
of  the  sodium  iaciaie  may  be  given  at  a  dose. 
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FAMILY   III— ALTERATIVES. 


There  are  employed  by  practitioners  of  medicine,  to  affect  certain 
disease  most  intimately  connected  with  the  processes  of  nutrition,  vari- 
ous substances  which  do  not,  at  least  in  the  doses  commonly  used,  pro- 
duce any  very  obvious  symptoms.  It  is  to  medicines  of  this  character 
that  the  name  of  Alteratives  has  been  applied,  because  when  adminis- 
tered they  seem  simply  to  alter  morbid  processes. 

Speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  the  mode  in  which  alteratives  inRuenre  the 
body  ;  and  as  the  accepted  pathology  has  been  humoralistic  or  otherwise,  so  has  it 
been  strenuously  argued  that  they  act  upon  the  vital  fiuid,  or  upon  the  solids  of  the 
body.  The  term  *'  purifying  of  the  blood"  has  been  especially  applied  to  their 
action,  and  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  their  function  as  viewed  from  the  pathologi- 
cal stand-pomt  of  the  old  hu moralist  What  we  know  of  the  action  of  these  medi- 
cines at  present  amounts  to  this,  that  they  modify  the  niitritive  processes  of  the 
body.  To  deny,  as  has  been  done,  the  existence  or  value  of  medicines  of  this 
class  because  we  cannot  tell  why  mercury  relieves  syphilis  or  why  potassium  iodide 
cures  rheumatism  is  as  absurd  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  syptittitic  and  the 
rheumatic  dyscrasia  because  we  do  not  know  their  ultimate  nature. 

PHOSPHORUS,    U.S. 

Phosphorus  is  a  translucent,  when  pure  nearly  colorless,  but  usually 
slightly  yellowish,  highly  inflammable  elementary  body^  which  is  taste- 
less, but  possessed  of  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether^  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  oils,  freely  so  in 
chloroform.  It  takes  fire  at  loo^  F.,  and  melts  at  1 11.2°  F.  In  the 
shops  it  is  in  cylindrical  sticks,  covered  with  a  whitish  layer,  and  having^ 
when  cut  a  waxy  consistence  and  lustre.  It  occurs  in  several  allotropic 
forms, — red  phosphorus,  black  phosphorus,  and  the  crystallized  metallic 
phosphorus  of  Hittorf,  whose  physiological  properties  have  not  been 
investigated. 

Phvsiological  Action. — Absorption  and  Eliminaiion. — It  has  of 
late  years  been  demonstrated  that  phosphorus  passes  into  the  blood  as 
phosphorus,  and  not  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid  or  other  compound. 


In  cases  of  poisoning  in  men  the  hreath  is  said  to  be  sometimes  distinctly  phos- 
phorescent, and  in  animals  Bamberger  has  found  phosphorus  in  tlie  blood,  and 
Hust-mann  and  Marnie  in  the  liver  two  or  three  hours  after  its  ingestion.  W.  Dyb* 
kowsky  ^  has  detected  it  in  tJje  blood  and  liver  ten  hours  after  its  ingestion ,  and 
other  observers  have  demonstrated  its  presence  in  almost  all  of  the  tissues.  It 
seems  prol>able  that  to  some  extent  tt  finds  entrance  into  the  circulation  by  being; 
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dissolved  in  the  various  fatly  matters  contained  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Af  Ihe 
temperature  of  the  body,  however,  it  >ields  abundant  vapors,  and  Bamberger  has 
demonstrated  that  these  readily  and  rapidly  pass  through  animal  membranes.  He 
has  found  that  defibrinated  blood,  when  separated  from  the  fumes  of  phosphorus 
flnly  by  an  animal  membrane,  rapidly  becomes  saturated  with  the  poison,  Dyb- 
kowsky  has  confirmed  this,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  a  similar  manner  living 
blood  absorbs  the  poison  from  the  alimentary  canal  W.  Dybkow*sky's  research 
renders  probable  the  theory  of  Schuchardt  *■  that  the  phosphorus  is  converted  to 
some  extent  in  the  alimentary*  canal,  but  much  more  largely  in  the  veins,  into  pho& 
phuretted  hydrog:en,  and  that  some  of  this  compound  and  some  of  the  phosphorus 
itself  is  oxidized  in  the  venous  blood,  so  that  phosphoric  add,  besides  phosphorus 
and  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  is  emptied  into  the  arterial  blood  ;  further,,  that  the 
last  two  compounds  are  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  arterial  blood  and  the  tis- 
sues k  feeds,  and  that  the  poisoning  is  due  to  this  deprivation  of  ox^'gen.  For  tlie 
details  of  the  experiments  upon  which  these  conclusions  rest  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  original  memoir.  *  According  to  Plaice,"  phosphorus  is  not  found  in 
free  condition  in  these  cases  in  the  urine. 


The  physiological  action  of  phosphorus  in  therapeutic  doses  is  prob- 
ably entirely  different  from  that  which  it  exerts  when  in  larger  amounts. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  most  of  the  more  important  tissues,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  nerve-centres,  upon  whose  nutrition  it  is  believed  by 
many  to  act  as  a  stimulant  So  far  as  the  nervous  system  is  concerned, 
this  assertion  rests  upon  clinical  observation  ;  butWegner'  (confinned  by 
S.  Miura  and  W.  Stoeltzner  *)  has  experimentally  demonstrated  such  an 
action  upon  the  bony  tissues.  When  adult  animals  are  fed  upon  minute 
doses  of  phosphorus  the  spongy  tissue  in  the  long  and  short  bones  becomes 
thickened  and  the  compact  tissue  more  dense.  After  a  time  new  tissue  is 
deposited  upon  the  inside  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  in  some  instances 
until  the  marrow  cavity  is  obliterated-  The  action  upon  the  bones  of 
growing  animals  is  even  more  marked 

Phosphorus  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  a  diffusible  stimulant,  and 
it  possibly  may  exert  such  an  influence.  In  the  acute  nervous  exhaustion 
of  typhoid pneuffwnia  we  have  once  or  twice  seen  it  apparently  act  favor* 
ably  in  this  way. 

For  reasons  to  be  already  adduced  (see  page  459),  it  is  certain 
that  in  poisonous  doses  phosphorus  enters  the  blood  in  its  elemental 
form.  Wegner  advances  the  following  reasons  for  believing  that  thera- 
peutic doses  act  as  phosphorus  upon  the  bony  tissues.  First,  no  similar 
action  can  be  obtained  from  phosphoric  acid  unless  from  eight  hundred 
to  one  thousand  times  the  proportional  dose  be  given.  Second,  the 
newly  formed  tissue  is  at  first  gelatinous.  Third,  there  is  no  excess  of 
phosphates  in  the  bone.  Fourth,  when  the  food  is  deprived  of  lime  the 
same  new  tissue  arises,  but  remains  in  a  soft,  gelatinous  state. 

Therapeutics, — The  chief  use  of  phosphorus  in  medicine  is  as  a 
nutrient  tonic  to  the  nervous  system.     In  all  casi^  of  chronic  nervmiS 


I 
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♦  M.  Lecorch§  {Archh'es  de  Physiotoji^if  Normale  ei  Patholog-iqu€^  i868, !.»  1869,  \\.\ 
belie%'cs  that  phosphorus  acis  in  ihe  blocMj  as  phosphoric  acid,  but  does  not  establish  his 
opinion.    For  a  discussion  of  this,  see  Dybkowsky*s  paper. 
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txhattstimt,  whether  involving  the  cerebral  or  the  spinal  centres,  it  is  of 
great  value  ;  even  when  the  symptoms  strongly  suggest  organic  disease, 
as  in  threatening  cerebral  s&fiefting  or  myeliiic  paraplegia  from  excessive 
veneiy»  it  is  often  of  service.  It  has  been  strongly  extolled  in  neuralgia 
due  to  nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  probable  that  it  may  be  of  value  in  some  cases  of  impaired 
vitality,  although  the  nervous  system  be  not  obviously  implicated.  H. 
Eames '  states  that  he  has  obtained  great  benefit  from  its  use  in  obstinate 
skin  affections,  such  as  lupus ^  nate,  and  psoriasis,  S.  R.  Percy  *  has 
used  it  successfully  for  repeated  furuneular  eruptions.  It  has  also  been 
asserted  to  be  useful  in  caiarad.^ 

On  account  of  its  marked  influence  on  the  devcloptnent  of  bone, 
Wegner  suggested  its  use  in  asieojnalacia  and  in  rickefs,  and  thereby 
started  a  large  amount  of  clinical  experimentation  and  a  considerable 
clinical  literature,  in  which  there  is  some  contradiction  :  the  general  re- 
sult, however,  has  been  to  establish  the  value  of  the  drug  in  rachitic 
cases,  especially  in  thoi^e  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  osteop&rasis.  As 
large  doses  as  can  be  borne  without  derangement  of  the  digestion  should 
be  given. 

Toxicology. — The  ingestion  of  a  fatal  dose  of  phosphorus  is  not 
followed  by  any  sensible  effects  for  some  time.  After,  however,  from 
three  to  twelve  hours  a  sense  of  weakness  and  of  general  wretchedness 
manifests  itselfj  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  (according  to 
Lewin,  eighty- eight  per  cent.)  is  accompanied,  or  soon  followed,  by 
vomiting.  With  the  emesis  there  is  nausea,  and  in  most  cases  the 
patient  soon  complains  of  abdominal  pain,  the  severity  of  which,  how- 
ever, never  equals  that  of  corrosive  poisoning.  The  matters  vomited 
consist  of  food,  mucus,  and  bile.  During  the  first  eight  or  ten  hours 
they  often  smell  strongly  of  phosphorus,  and  are  luminous  in  the  dark* 
The  vomiting  may  persist  during  the  whole  attack,  but  generally  ceases 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  to  reappear  with  the  subsequent  jaundice, 
when  coffee- colored  vomit  from  exuded  blood  is  ejected.  The  pain, 
which  in  most  cases  abates  with  the  vomiting,  often  spreads  from  the 
epigastrium  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and  in  rare  instances  is  parox- 
ysmal. If  it  reappear  in  the  latter  stages,  tt  is  apt  to  affect  especially  the 
right  hypochondrium,  and  is  associated  with  decided  tenderness  in  the 
region  named  and  in  the  epigastrium. 

In  the  very  acute  cases  of  phosphorus- poisoning  a  primary  condition 
of  pronounced  cardiac  weakness,  passing  into  paralysis,  may  be  present  ;  f 
in  the  subacute  cases  the  heart*muscle  undergoes  so  much  degeneration 
that  a  slowly  developed  but  progressive  cardiac  weakness  is  produced 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  death. 


*  Tavignot  {Revue  dtr  Hiirapeutique  MMi£0-Chirurgi£aie,  August  and  Seplember, 
1871)  and  Gioppi  {Giorjiale  d' O/ialmoiogia^  ab&tract  in  JV.  K  Medicaf  Record^  1872). 
t  See  especial iy  J.  Pal  {Jahrh.  d.  Witnfrk.  k,  /CranienauskaU^n,  i8g6,  ii.  43). 
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The  tongue  h  whitish  or  abnormally  red,  sometimes  furred.  There 
are  generally  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  and  thirst.  Maukopff  has  noted  a 
morning  and  evening  temperature  of  from  37^  C.  to  39°  C.  and  from 
37,4®  C,  to  39. 8**  C.  respectively.  Later  in  the  poisoning  there  is  very 
often  a  remarkable  fall  in  the  temperature,  which  is  generally,  but  not 
always,  a  precursor  of  death.  The  lowest  point  we  have  seen  noted  was 
31.2**  C.  (88.2**  F. )  some  hours  before  death,*  In  some  cases  fever  b 
altogether  absent,  or  comes  on  just  before  death,  t 

The  stools  are  at  times  normal  in  character  and  frequency,  but  there 
is  general  diarrhcea  or  constipation,  with  flatulence.  Late  in  the  attack 
the  passages  are  in*most  cases  very  light  clay*colored,  or  even  whitLsh, 
and  exceptionally  they  are  bloody.  In  some  cases  they  are  phospho- 
rescent. 

Jaundice  comes  on  in  from  thirty -six  hours  (cases  reported  by  Man- 
kopfi^  and  by  Tiingel*)  to  five  days  (Lebert  and  Wyss^  after  the  inges- 
tion of  the  poison.  In  most  cases  it  app^rs  first  in  the  conjunctiva,  but 
sometimes  the  urine  gives  previous  warning  of  its  approach.  In  some 
cases  there  is  with  it  a  decided  and  palpable  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
liver,  which  may  pass,  if  the  patient  live  long  enough,  into  an  equally 
apparent  lessening  of  the  bulk  of  that  vbcus.  The  severe  nervous  symp- 
toms are  rarely,  if  ever,  developed  until  after  the  jaundice,  although 
early  in  the  attack  there  are  not  infrequently  anxietyj  headache,  giddiness, 
and  dreamy  unquiet  sleep,  or  even  sleeplessness.  The  more  pronounced 
nervous  symptoms  consist  of  delirium »  which  may  be  wild  and  is  very 
(requently  erotic,  with  somnolence  ending  in  coma  and  death,  occasion- 
ally preceded  by  convulsions.  According  to  Taylor,  the  latter  are  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  approaching  dissolution.  Very  generally  partial  spasms  and 
fibrillar^'  contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  occur,  although  there  is 
always,  in  not  too  rapid  cases,  progressive  paresis  of  the  voluntary*  mus- 
cles.  Death  is  usually  put  off  beyond  twenty » four  houre,  yet  it  has 
occurred  in  a  child  in  four  hours  and  in  an  adult  in  seven  ■  hours  ;  also  in 
nine'  hours.  The  patient  may  suddenly  succumb  to  collapse  and  cardiac 
paralysis,  but  more  commonly  dies  comatose  from  a  gradual  failure  of 
respiration  and  circulation. 

If  recovery  occur  it  is  by  a  gradual  amdioratton  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  health  of  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  impaired  for  some  time, 
the  most  marked  disturbances  usually  being  the  digestive  and  nervous 
symptoms.  Apparently  desperate  cases  will  sometimes  convalesce  unex- 
pectedly, and  Tiingel  states  that  a  favorable  issue  may  take  place  even 
after  violent  delirium. 

The  urine  rs  almost  always  much  affected  by  the  poison.  Very  com- 
monly it  is  scanty  or  albuminous,  and  sometimes  it  contains  sugar.  J     As 


•  Battmann  {Archiv  der  Heiikundf,  1871,  357). 
t  Concato  {Sydetiham  St>c.  Y'ear-Book,  1869^70,  454). 

X  In  only  six   of  one  hundred   and   forty-one  consecutive  casea  of   pfiosphoras 
poisoning  in  the  Medical  Clinic  of  Prague  was  sugar  found  in  the  urine  {Zeiiickr^ /. 
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was  first  pointed  out  by  Munk  and  Leyden, '"  after  jaundice  has  set  in, 
bile-acids,  as  well  as  biliary  coloring-matter,  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
urine.  Not  infrequently  a  cloudy  sediment  consisting  in  part  of  epithe- 
lial cells,  often  tinged  with  bilcj  is  deposited.  Oswald  Kohts  ^'  and  other 
observers  have  found  leucin  and  ty rosin  in  the  urine  of  dogs  poisoned 
with  phosphorus,  and  undoubtedly  these  substances  may  occur,  Wohl- 
gemuth "  has  found  besides  these  bodies  arginin  in  the  urine  of  a  rabbit 
poisoned  with  phosphorus.  The  albuminuria  generally  follows,  but 
may  precede  the  icterus*  A  very  remarkable  and  apparently  con- 
stant constituent  of  the  urine  is  sarcolactic  acid.  Fat  has  been  found 
in  the  urine  inside  of  renal  epithelial  cells,  and  also  as  free  globules 
(Schultz"). 

Aberrant  Fbisoning.—hx  some  instances  phosphorus-poisoning  presents 
sj-mptoms  quite  different  from  the  typical  array.  Death  may  take  place  in  a  few 
hours,  and  in  such  cases  jaundice  is  not  generally  present."  Zeidler  reports  a 
death  in  forty-two  hours,  from  suppression  of  urifie,  with  collapse  and  erode  de- 
liritim.  In  a  case  0/  BolHtigefs"  the  chief  sy-mptoms  were  vomiting,  pain  and 
tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  great  weakness  of  pulse»  gradually  developed  pa- 
ralysis of  the  legs,  and  death,  without  jaundice »  in  four  aiid  a  half  days.  The 
autopsy  revealed  heinorrhagic  effusion  between  the  membranes  and  tlie  spinal 
cord,  and  also  into  the  sheaths  of  the  proximal  portions  of  the  spinal  nerves* 

In  women,  fatal  doses  ol  phosphorus  very  commonly  produce  a  bloody  pseudo- 
menstnial  discharge,  or,  when  pregnancy  exists,  abortion.  M.  Miura  '*  has  found 
in  the  foetus  of  poisoned  rabbits  structural  changes  similar  to  those  of  the  mother. 

Subacute  ph4>sph&rtis-ppis&mn£-  b  said  sometimes  to  be  nianifested  by  sym- 
metrical gangrene  of  the  extremities,     (See  W,  K.  W.^  1901,  No.  52.) 

Post- Mortem  Appearances. — The  post-mortem  lesions  found  after  death 
from  phosphorus-poisoning  are  quite  characteristic,  consisting  of  wide- 
spread fatty  degenerations  involving  practically  all  of  the  organs,  but 
especially  marked  in  the  gastro- intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  liver, 
and  the  kidney. 

As  was  first  pointed  out  by  Virchow,>*  there  is  universally  a  gastro-adenitis, 
which  causes  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  to  become  thickened,  opaque,  whitish, 
grayish,  or  yellowish -white.  This  gastro-adentlis  is  not  due  to  a  local  action  of  Ihe 
phosphorus,  because  it  occurs  when  the  poison  is  introdnced  through  other  chan- 
nels than  the  mouth.     The  duodenum  and  intestines  suffer  similar  changes. 

The  liver  is  generally  ver>'  much  enlarged,  friable,  and  light-colored  ;  some- 
times it  is  mottled,  and  sometimes  portions  of  it  are  deeply  stained  with  bile.*  The 
cells  are  gorged  with  fat-globules, f  and  in  some  cases  there  are  small-celled  inter- 


Meilkde,  N,  F„\\.%  u.  9,  p,  339,  tgoi).  k%  originally  stated  by  von  Jwksch,  the  sugar  is 
probably  of  secondary  origin,  due  to  die  alterations  of  the  liver. 

■  According  to  researches  made  by  Emile  Rousseau  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^  the  first  anatomical  changes  in  the  liver  occur  in  the 
centre  of  the  lobules  around  the  hepatic  vein. 

t  A.  Lebedeff  {Jrth./.  PAjfswi.,  1883,  xxxl  ii)  believes  that  the  fat  in  the  liver  la 
not  produced  by  degeneration  of  the  liepatic  tissue,  but  has  simply  been  transjaorted  there 
from  the  subdermal  regions.  He  bases  this  opinion  upon  bis  own  observations,— first, 
that  the  phosphorus  fat  has  the  same  chemical  constitution  as  has  subdermal  fat ;  second,  in 
a  dog  which  had  been  fed  with  linseed  oil  and  then  poisoned  with  phosphorus^  the  liver 
was  loaded  with  linseed  oil.    This  evidence  is  of  very  little  value^  because  on  the  one 
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stitial  thickenings  due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  trabecular  tissue.  TTie  gall-bladder 
may  be  full  or  empty.  In  protracted  cases  the  liver  undet^oes  atrophy,  with 
destruction  of  its  secretiag  cells.  According  to  the  researches  of  Artliur  Hefftcr/^ 
the  percentage  of  ledtliin  in  the  liver,  which  is  fixed  in  health,  is  greatly  less^ied 
in  phosphoruii-poisoning.  The  kidneys,  especially  in  their  conical  portion^  suffer 
a  degeneration  similar  to  that  of  the  liver,  the  epitlieUum  becoming  enlarged, 
granuiar,  fatty,  and  finally  undergoing  destruction.  The  voluntary  and  cardiac 
muscles,  the  spleen,  ihe  lungs,  and  probably  all  the  tissue,  partake  of  the  universal 
fatty  degeneration*  which  Wegner  has  shown  to  involve  eveti  die  minute  arterioles. 

The  nervous  system  does  not  escape.  As  long  ago  as  iS8q  Danillo  declared 
that  he  had  found  a  myelitis  in  phosphorus-poisoning,  and  Gurrieri'*  has  dis- 
covered in  the  poisoned  dog  degenerations  of  various  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
whilst  it  has  been  shown  by  U^iembJo  t  that  profound  alterations  take  place  in  ihe 
retina,  which  becomes  cedematous,  with  marked  alterations  in  the  vessels,  bemof* 
rhagic  extravasations,  and  necrotic  degeneration  of  the  nervous  cells. 

The  blood  is  often  profoundly  aflected,  I  becoming  very  dark,  more  or  less 
completely  losing  its  power  of  coagulation, §  and  apparently  suffering  also  in  ite 
corpuscular  elements  ■  ecchymoses  are  almost  uni venial,  and  ha^niatin  crystals 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  viscera.  The  ecchymoses  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  but  are  apt  to  be  especially  pronounced  in  the  mediastinum  and  the  serous 
membranes.  Schiff '"  has  found  tljat  in  dogs,  after  deatli  from  phosphorus,  Uie  blood 
does  not  pass  into  the  veins,  but  remains  in  the  arteries,  O.  Silbermann  *  stales 
that  tlirombi  are  formed  in  the  blood-vessels  ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  G.  Puppe 
that  these  are  very  common  in  slow  cases  of  the  poisoning,  and  are  of  fatty  nature. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  although  some  or  all  of  the  lesions 
which  have  just  been  described  arc  usually  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
dead  oi  phosphorus-poisoning',  it  is  possible  for  the  poison  to  take  life 
very  rapidly  and  leave  no   trace  of  its  influence^  there  being  not  even 


hand  the  linseed  oil  probably  accumulated  in  the  dog's  liver  before  the  poisoning  and 
simply  remained  over,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  proof  that  fat  produced  by  de 
generative  chani;es  necessarily  differs  in  composition  from  other  fat  The  fact  that  the 
liver  and  other  organs  are  destroyed  in  pi losphorus- poisoning  maj' be  considered  proof  thai 
the  fat  is  formed  out  of  the  affected  tissue  :  although  this  seems  contrary  to  the  allegaiiori 
of  Bergeat  {Gcselisch.  /.  Morph.  u.  Physiol.  Munchrn.,  188S),  that  in  very  emaciated 
animals  the  phosphorus -polEoning  may  run  its  course  without  the  formation  of  fat. 

•  For  full  discussion  of  the  pathology  of  phosphonis- poisoning,  see  H,  Lebert  and  O. 
Wyss  {Ar£kivti  G^n.,  September,  iS68),  Otto  Bollinger,  also  O.  Kohts  [Deuisckes  Arckw 
/  Klin,  Med.,  1869,  v,),  Ziegler  ( Btitrage Path.  Anat.,  ii. ),  G.  Kronig  ( I'irchow'i  Arc^if, 
1SS7,  ex.),  Anfrecht  {Deidsch,  Arch.  Klin,  Mfrf.,  1897,  tvii*.).  HansSchmaus  (-fl/«n<A^«^r 
Med,  Wockensch,,  1897,  jiliv,,  also  iSgS,  xlv.).  Hans  Schmaus  and  Arthur  Boehm  (-4rfA. 
/  Path.  Anat.,  18^,  cfiL).    See  also  Schmidfs  Jahrbuch^r^  cclvii.,  94- 

t  See Uziemblo  { Die  Pathologischen  AUerationen  der  Retina  bet  Phosphoverg^i/tvnj^ , 
Monographie,  St.  Petersburg,  1892,  Russisch),  also  Julius  Stelnhaus  {Bciira^e  zur  Path' 
otogischen  Anatomic  und  sur  AH^emeinen  Paiholo^r,  x,xl\.). 

X  Mayr  states  that  when  very  large  doses  of  the  poison  have  been  taken  the  blood! 
and  even  the  urine  (?)  may  be  phosphorescent  [Caftslatfs  Juhresbericht,  1862,  v.  123). 
Otto  Taussig*  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  blood  studies  in  phosphorus- poisoning,  reaches  the 
somewhat  remarkable  conclusion  that  in  man,  usually  at  about  the  acme  of  the  symptoms, 
there  Is  either  a  suddenly  developed  or  a  slowly  produced  increase  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscteSr  without  an  increase  of  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  and  with  a  distinct  lessening 
of  the  leucocytes,  whereas  in  the  rabbit  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
or  number  of  red  disks,  but  a  plain  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  ;  and  in  chickens  there 
occtirs  an  enormous  destruction  of  the  red  disksj  with  a  marked  leucocytosis  {Archiif/', 
Exp^.  Path.  u.  Pharm.t  iSga,  30). 

f  See  Corin  and  Anslaux  (  Viertelj.f.  gerkML  Med,^  1894,  vii.). 
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sarcolactic  acid  in  the  urine  (see  case  reported  by  Paltauf "),  According 
to  the  researches  of  W.  W.  Podwyssotiky, "  in  rapid  cases  the  first 
change  in  the  body  consists  in  the  formation  of  little  whitish- yellow  ne- 
crotic foci  in  the  liver.  The  anatomical  changes  in  the  liver  in  phos- 
phorus-poisoning are  sufficient  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Schultzen 
and  Riess^  that  in  the  poisoning  there  is  arrest  of  glycogen  and  sugar 
formation. 

The  elimination  of  bUe  adds  in  the  urine  shows  that  the  jaundice  of  phos- 
phorus is  caused  not  by  an  arrest  of  secret  ion*  but  by  an  occlusion  of  the  biliary 
passages  and  consequent  resorption  of  the  bile.*  O*  Kohts  has  apparently  demon- 
strated that  the  occlusion  is  most  frequently  due  to  the  duodenitis  involving  the 
common  duct,  so  as  to  obliterate  its  lumen  by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
In  some  cases*  however,  it  is  probable,  as  believed  by  Wyss,  Alter,  and  Ebstein, 
that  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  minute  gall-ducts  is  the  cause  of  the  jaundice, 
and  also  that  the  result  is  in  part  effected  through  pressure  upon  those  ducts  by  the 
swelling  of  the  glandular  and  trabecular  tissue,  t  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Demar- 
baix  **  and  Will  mart  **  insist  that  the  icterus  is  not  really  hepatogenous,  but  h*emic  in 
origin,  chiefly  because  they  have  found  h^matoidin  in  the  urine.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, proves  only  that  the  blood  is  altered  by  the  poison :  it  does  not  disprove  the 
liver  origin  of  the  jaundice. 

Acute  phosphortis- poisoning  so  closely  resembles  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  liver  that  their  clinical  distinction  is  sometimes  difficulty  nay,  impossi- 
ble. Distinct  phosphorescence  in  the  breath,  vomit,  or  stools  would,  of 
course,  be  direct  evidence  of  poisoning.  This  phosphorescence,  however^ 
very  often  cannot  be  detected  :  according  to  Vetter,''  it  can  be  rendered 
more  evident  in  the  vomit,  stools,  etc. ,  by  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  warming  in  a  shallow  dish.  When  death  ensues  during  the  first 
week  of  phosphorus -poisoning,  the  enlarged  liver  affords  a  distinctive 
proof  of  poisoning  ;  but  when  the  case  is  more  protracted,  the  atrophied 
liver  of  phosphoms  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  natural  dis^ 
ease.  Phosphorus-poisoning  usually  develops  more  abruptly  than  does 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  the  primary  disturbance  of  the  stomach  b 
more  severe,  whilst  the  lull  of  the  symptoms  ts  more  complete.  The 
clinical  differences,  however,  between  various  cases  of  either  affection  are 
greater  than  those  which  have  been  relied  upon  as  separating  the  two 
affections.  Kohler  has  asserted  that  oxymandelic  acid  in  atrophy  of 
the   liver  replaces  the  sarcolactic  acid  of  phosphorus-poi&oning,    and 


*  E.  Stadelmann  {Archivf.  Exper.  Path.  u.Pharm.,  1888,  %x\h.)  states,  as  the  result 
ol  his  ejcperimenls  made  upon  dojj^s,  thai  so  far  as  the  secretion  of  bile  is  concerned  three 
stages  can  be  made  out,  Iri  the  first  stage  there  are  irritatioti  of  the  liver  and  mcreasc  of 
the  formation  and  excretion  of  biliary  col orlnif' matter ;  in  the  second  stage  the  gall  be- 
cornea  mucous  and  cloudy,  and  the  production  and  separation  of  biliary  colonng- matter  are 
lessened  ( it  is  in  this  stage  that  the  icterus  beg:ins) ;  in  the  third  stage  the  gall  becomes 
again  dear,  dark,  And  more  rich  in  biliar>'  coloring- matter,  so  that  the  normal  eicretion 
of  biliary  coloring-matter  is  notably  surpassed, 

t  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  cause  of  jaundice,  see  Kohts's  paper  iDeuUch^s 
Archiv  f.  Klin,  Med.,  v,  t68) ;  also  that  of  Bollinger  (Ow/mW/V.  dU  Med.  mss.,  1869, 
and  DenUek^s  Archivf,  Klin.  Med.^  1869*  v,). 
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stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  asserted  facts  that  m  the  natural  disease 
leucine  and  tyrosine  are  present  in  abundance  in  the  urine,  ttrhile  in  the 
poisoning  they  are  absent.  In  yellow  atrophy,  however,  tyrosine  is  not 
infrequently  absent  from  the  urine  and  leucine  present  in  very  small 
amount,  while  both  principles  may  be  present  in  phosphorus*poisoning.* 
In  regard  to  the  acids  in  the  urine,  very  careful  chemical  analysis  would 
in  any  case  be  necessary  to  determine  their  presence,  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence is  certainly  not  yet  forthcoming  to  show  that  either  of  them  is 
really  characteristic.  Chemical  examination  is  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  aU  medico -legal  cases,  f  According  to  M,  Poulet*  phosphorus  is 
eliminated  as  hypophosphoric  acid,  and  the  poisoning  can  be  recognized 
by  heating  the  urine  with  nitric  acid  to  calcination.  If  hypophosphoric 
acid  be  present,  as  dryness  is  reached  the  mixture  suddenly  bursts  into  a 
flame  like  a  packet  of  matches. 

The  cause  of  death  in  phosphorus -poisoning  is  probably  the  wide- 
spread structural  alterations,  as  the  experiments  of  A,  Hauser*^  indicate 
that  the  poison  does  not  act  by  inhibiting  life  processes. 

The  indications  for  treatment  in  phosphorus- poisoning  are  very  eri- 
dent.  It  is  plain  that  no  medication  can  influence  the  terrible  organic 
lesions  induced,  and  that  the  primary  object  must  be  to  prevent  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  poison.  Emetics  and  purgatives  are,  therefore,  of  prime 
importance.  The  necessity  of  the  persistent  use  of  evacuants  is  shown 
by  the  finding  of  phosphorus  by  Starck  "  in  the  stools  three  and  a  half 
days,  and  in  the  vomit  two  days,  after  the  ingestion  of  the  fatal  dose. 
As  phosphorus  is  soluble  in  oils,  no  fatty  matters  should  be  allowed  either 
in  the  food  or  in  the  medicines.  As  an  emetic,  copper  sulphaie  should 
always  he  chosen. 

The  minute  particles  of  phosphorus  adhere  so  closely  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal  that  they  cannot  be  dislodged  by  mechanical  means,  and 
an  antidote  is  urgently  demanded.  For  the  purpose  of  oxidising  the 
poison,  Duflos  suggested  calcined  magnesia  and  chlorine- water,  and 
Scherer  the  chlorinated  lime  ;  but  in  practice  these  substances  have  been 
found  of  no  value,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  their  action. 

The  oil  of  turpentine,  originally  proposed  by  And  ant  ■'as  an  anti- 
dote to  phosphorus,  J  has  been  largely  used  by  experimenters,  with 
apparently  contradictory  results,  which,  as  is  now  known,  were  due  to 
the  employment  of  different  varieties  of  the  oD. 


I 


*  Cases  (  Wiener  Med,  Presse^  187*;  Schmidt's  /aft rfy.,  clxix.  127,  cxcv.  I2j).  Otei- 
kovsky  believes  that  the  principles  appear  habitually  about  ihe  sixth  day  of  the  poison- 
ing, when  the  Uver  is  still  enlarged. 

t  For  discussions  of  the  diagnosis  between  yellow  atrophy  and  phosphorus-poisoning, 
see  Kohler  (Syd.  Soc,  Vear-Book,  1870,  455),  SchuUreti  and  Ries  {Annalm  des  Berlin, 
KrankenhQuses,  1869,  xv,),  and  especially  I.  Ossikovsky  {Wien.  Medisin.  J^essr.  1877, 
xiit.p  abstracted  in  Schmidr:^  Jahrb,,  cliv.  ts).  For  cases  in  which  the  question  was 
legally  raised^  investigated,  and  discussed,  see  SchmidPsJakrb.,  cxli,  167 ;  Syd.  Sat.  Year, 
Baokf  l8i3,  430  J  Annates  d'Hyg^ihte,  Jan,  1869. 

X  For  cases,  see  Gazette  HeMamad^ire,  1874;  Sehmidts  Jaftr^eh^r,  clxfZi  13$; 
Med.  Times  and  Gaz.^  1876,  ii.  45j. 
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There  are  in  European  commerce  three  varieties  of  turpentine,— the  rectifjedi, 
the  German,  and  the  French,  Jonas"  found  that  while  the  pure  oil  has  no  effect 
upon  phosphorus,  the  acid  French  oil  forms  with  it  a  crystalline,  spermaceti- like 
mass.  This  is  soluble  in  el  her,  alcohol^  and  alkaline  sol  u  dons,  and  has  received 
the  name  of  ittrp^ntine-phosphoric  arid.  It  is  said  to  be.  eliminated  by  the  kidneys 
unchanged,  and  to  exert  no  deleterious  influence.  The  elaborate  ejtperiments  of 
Vetter  on  dogs  and  rabbits  gave  results  in  accord  with  these  facts,  for  he  found  the 
rectified  and  German  oils  to  be  of  no  value  in  phosphorus-|x>isoning,  while  the  crude 
acid  French  oil  was  distinctly  antidotal,  Kochler,  however,  asserts  tJiat  when  tlie 
German  oil  has  not  been  rectified  for  some  time,  it  acts  upoti  phosphonis.  He 
believes  that  the  oil  acts  partly  by  oxidizing  the  poison  and  partly  by  converting  it 
into  the  harmless  turpen line-phosphoric  acid.  One  part  of  the  oi!  must  be  given 
for  o.or  part  of  the  phosphorus."    Case  of  recover^-.*'    See  also  B^ne." 

Ordinary  American  oil  of  turpentine  and  Canada  balsam  are  of  fw 
value  in  phosphorus- poisoning. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Eulenburg  and  Guttmann,**  and  subsequently 
by  Bamberger "  phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of  copper 
become  im mediately  black,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  phosphide  ol 
the  metal.  Bamberger  also  asserts  that,  while  this  change  is  very  rapid, 
that  induced  by  turpentine  is  a  slow  one,  and,  from  an  elaborate  series  of 
experiments  upon  animals,  concludes  that  copper  b  much  die  more  valu- 
able and  certain  antidote.  AntaJ  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  tise 
potassium  permanganate  as  an  antidote  to  phosphorus,  and  in  a  series 
of  experiments  upon  dogs  E.  Q,  Thornton"  found  it  much  superior  to 
cupric  sulphate.  Hydrogen  dioxide  appeared  in  Thornton's  experi- 
ments to  be  valueless.  In  human  poisoning  cupric  sulphate  should  be 
given  in  dilute  solution,  three  grains  every  five  minutes  until  %^omiting  is 
induced.  After  this  the  potassium  permanganate  should  be  freely  admin- 
istered, or,  as  was  successfully  done  by  Hajinos,  the  stomach  may  be 
washed  out  with  its  solution  ;  later,  the  magnesium  sulphate  or  citrate 
may  be  given  as  a  quickly  acting  purge,  and  symptoms  met  as  they 
ajise.* 


•  We  have  allowed  the  text  to  stand  as  in  the  gld  edition  because  of  the  present 
uncertainty  as  to  the  comparative  values  of  the  use  of  topper  sulphate  and  poUssium 
permanganate.  In  the  United  State*;  phosphorus- poisoning  is  very  rare:  we  have  not 
met  with  more  than  one  or  two  reported  cases,  lii  Continental  Europe,  however,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  poisons  through  the  restrictions  of  the  law, 
phosphorus  Is  perhaps  the  most  used  of  any  poison  for  the  purpose  of  suicide^  Thus, 
out  of  forty  cas^s  of  attempted  self-murder^  brought  to  the  Prager  clink  between  1889  and 
1895,  in  thirty-nine  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  heads  of  matches  had  l>een  employed 
(Fr.  LanZ|  Berl.  Mlin.  Wochcnschr,,  1895,  xxxtii.)'  Formerly  the  treatment  at  the  clinic 
consisted  in  washing  out  the  stomach  with  warm  water  until  the  smell  of  phosphorus  dis- 
appeared ;  then  continuing  the  washing  with  water  containing  copper  sulphate  and  cal- 
cined magnesia,  and  following  up  by  giving  in  tern  ally  copper  suHphate  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine;  also  large  doses  of  sodium  bicarbonate-  Since  1893,  when  the  Anlal  method  was 
introduced,  the  plan  has  been  to  wash  out  the  stomach  with  large  quantities  of  one-eighth 
per  cent,  solution  of  the  permanganate  :  then  administer  one  litre  of  the  one-half  per  cent, 
solution,  at  tlie  same  time  giving  a  purgative  ;  on  the  following  day  giving  large  doses  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  with  the  oil  of  turpentine.  The  mortality  per  cent,  of  the  case^  before 
the  change  of  treatment  was  5S.6;  since  the  change  of  treatment,  4i,6^^a  result  which  is 
not  favorable  to  the  newer  method. 
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Chronic  Poisoning. — Match-makers  and  other  artisans  who  are  ex- 
posed by  their  occupations  to  the  himes  of  phosphorus  suffer  from  chronic 
poisoning,  which  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  ne- 
crosis of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  those  artisans 
who  have  bad  teeth,  and  the  experiments  of  Wegner  have  demonstrated 
that  the  necrosis  of  the  jaw  is  due  to  the  local  action  of  the  vapor  of 
phosphorus.* 

Wegner  found  that  when  rabbits  were  kept  in  an  atmosphere  full  of  the  fumes 
of  the  poison  no  necrosis  ever  occurred,  unless,  by  means  c^  an  unsound  tooth  or 
an  artificial  wound,  the  atmosphere  had  access  to  the  bone.  If  such  access  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  allowed  to  any  bone  of  the  body,  periostitis  and  subsequent 
necrosis  resulted.  Further,  when  rabbits  received  continuously  small  doses  of  the 
phosphorus  by  the  mouth,  no  necrosis  occurred  even  after  wounds  which  laid  bare 
the  bones. 

Administration. — A  useful  preparation  of  phosphorus  is  the  dixir 
(Elixir  Phosphori,  U.  S.,  1890),  one  drachm  containing  about  one- 
sixty-fifth  of  a  grain  (o.ooi  Gm.)  of  phosphorus.  Dose,  twenty  to  forty 
minims  (1.2-2.5  C.c).  Phosphorated  oil  (Oleum  Phosphoratum, 
U.  S.  1890)  contained  one-hundred-and-fifteenth  of  a  grain  of  phos- 
phorus to  the  minim.  Dose,  one  to  three  minims  (0.003-0. 18  C.c). 
Each  pill  of  phosphorus  (Pilul^e  Phosphori,  U.  S.)  contains  about  one 
hundreth  of  a  grain  (0.0006  Gm.) 

The  dose  of  phosphorus  may  be  set  down  as  from  the  one-hundredth 
to  the  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain,  increased  unless  gastric  disturbance  is  pro- 
duced. J.  A.  Thompson  affirms  that  he  has  given  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
every  four  hours  without  injury.  Anstie  says  that  he  has  seen  slight  poi- 
soning produced  by  three-fourths  of  a  grain  taken  in  seven  days  in  divided 
doses.  It  is  always  wiser  to  have  a  freshly  made  preparation,  as  phos- 
phorus in  solution  or  in  pill  is  very  prone  to  undergo  oxidation. 

ZiNCi  Phosphidum. — Zinc  Pho^hide  has  been  largely  used,  with 
asserted  good  results,  as  a  substitute  for  phosphorus.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Vigier,"  it  would  seem  that  the  phosphide  yields  its  phos- 
phorus within  the  economy,  probably  to  form  a  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
He  found  that  it  killed  rabbits  more  quickly  than  did  a  corresponding 
dose  of  phosphorus,  and  that  both  symptoms  and  lesions  were  identical  in 
the  two  cases.  The  phosphide  should  be  given  in  pill  or  granule.  Dose, 
one-twentieth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.003-0.005  Gm.).  Seguin 
recommended  doses  of  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.01 6-0. 01 
Gm.). 

ARSENI   TRIOXIDUM.     U.  S.     ARSENIC  TRIOXIDE. 

White  Arsenic,  Arsenic,  or  Arsenotis  Acid,  as  first  prepared  by  sub- 
limation from  the  ores,  is  in  transparent  masses,  but  on  keeping  becomes 

•  In  the  manufacture  of  matches,  Phosphorus  sesquisuiphide,  P4S8,  has  been  lately 
substituted  for  yellow  phosphonis.  and  is  believed  to  be  only  slightly  toxic.  For  a  study 
of  it,  see  C.  G.  Santesson  ( V.  V.  N.  K.  I.  M.,  July,  1902). 
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milk  white  externally.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  a  vitreous  fracturej  h 
odorless,  of  a  faint  sweetish  taste,  and  volatilizes  without  fusion  •*at  a 
temperature  of  424,4**  F/'  When  it  is  put  upon  red -hot  iron  it  emits  a 
garlicky  odoFj  owing  to  its  being  first  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  and 
then  volatilized. 

Physiological  Action. — Li>ai/  Adion. — When  in  concentrated 
form  arsenic  is  a  powerful  though  slowly  acting  escharotic,  and  even  when 
well  diluted  is  a  violent  irritant  Although  a  violent  poison  to  all  forms 
of  life  J  it  acts  proportionately  so  much  more  powerfully  upon  the  higher 
than  upon  the  lower  organisms  that  it  cannot  be  classed  among  the  prac- 
tical germicides.  Johannsohn  and  Schaefer  and  also  Boehm '  state  that 
it  exerts  no  influence  upon  non-organized  ferments,  either  vegetable  or 
animal,  such  as  amygdalin,  pepsin,  and  pancreatin. 

Absorption  and  Bitminaiian. — Although  when  arsenic  is  taken  into 
the  stomach  in  lumps  it  may  be  absorbed  so  slowly  as  to  escape  in  part 
through  the  alimentary  canal »  when  it  is  taken  in  powder,  and  especially 
when  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  soluble  salt^  it  is  absorbed  with  rapidity. 

It  is  so  readily  taken  up  that  its  free  external  use  and  its  employment  as  an 
escharotic  are  accompanied  by  distinct  danger.  Six  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
severe  or  fatat  poisoning  has  been  produced  by  the  intn^duction  of  it  into  the 
vagina.* 

It  is  eliminated  chiefly  by  the  kidneys,  but  it  is  thrown  off  freely  when 
in  toxic  amount  by  all  the  excretory  glands  and  mucous  membranes, 
specially  by  those  of  the  gastro -intestinal  tract. 

M.  G.  Bouchet  and  Lewald  in  independent  researches  found  arsenic  tn  notable 
quantities  in  the  milk  o!  nursing  women,  t  Unterberger  has  detected  it  in  the  ah- 
mentary  canal  of  animals  poisoned  by  injection  into  the  vein.  M.  Chatin  has  found 
it  in  the  serosity  of  a  blister,  Bergeron  and  Le  mat  ire*  in  the  sweat,  and  Taylor*  in 
the  contents  of  the  stoniach  of  a  child  poisoned  by  its  application  to  its  scalp. 

The  single  dose  escapes  rapidly  from  the  body,  elimination  being  usually  com- 
plete in  from  a  few  hours  to  three  or  four  days.  When  in  large  amount  it  may 
remain  long  in  the  body. 

Flandtn  and  Danger*  failed,  three  days  after  the  last  dose,  to  detect  arsenic  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  to  which  fifteen  grains  had  been  given  daily  ;  and  in  a  child 
killed  in  two  days  by  an  arsenical  pigment,  none  of  die  metal  coufd  be  found  in 
the  body.*  In  the  great  majority  of  inslances.  however*  there  is  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing arsenic  in  the  bodies  of  those  poisoned  by  it,  and  Steinhauser*  reports  a  case  in 
which  it  was  detected  in  the  remnants  of  a  corpse  that  had  been  buried  for  twenty- 
two  years.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  the  failure  to  find  arsenic  has  often  de- 
pended upon  the  lack  of  deliaicy  in  the  chemical  operations.  Using  the  chemical 
method  devised  by  Charles  R.  Sanger,  E,  S.  Wood '  has  l)een  abte  to  detect  arsenic 
in  the  urine  ninetj^*three  days  after  the  taking  of  a  single  toxic  dose,  and  from  sixty 
to  eighty  days  after  mild  courses  of  Fowler's  solution. 


•See  A.  Haberda  ( Wien,  Klin,  Wockcfuckr.,  1S97,  at.  9,  201). 
t  See  Am^ricam  PracHiionert  1887, 
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General  Adim. — As  arsenic  is  never  used  in  medicine  for  an  acute 
eRecl,  ihe  chief  interest  lo  the  therapeutist  centres  around  its  physiological 
action  when  given  in  sniaU  doses  ;  yet  it  seems  necessary  here  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  physioiogical  action  of  large  amounts  of  tJie  poison.* 

Nervous  and  Muscular  System. — Arsenic  acts  powerfully  upon  the 
nerve-centres,  and  to  a  distinctly  less  extent  upon  the  nerve-iiiinks. 

In  the  Jrog  arsenic  acts  as  a  paralyzant  of  the  nerve-centres.  W.  Sklarck,**  of 
Berlin,  states  that  the  small  dose  causes  in  the  frog  cessation  of  voluntary-  movement, 
with  complete  loss  of  sej>sibiUty  to  chemical  and  mechanical  irritants  at  a  time  when 
the  animal  will  struggle  actively  to  recover  its  position  if  laid  upon  its  back.  Tying 
of  the  iliac  arter>*  had  no  effect  in  preserving  motion  or  setisibtlity  m  the  protected 
leg.  It  would  appear,  therefore^  that  the  cessation  of  voluntary  motion  was  due  to 
a  complete  paralysis  of  the  centres  of  common  seasation,  probably  up  to  the  per- 
ceptive  centre  in  the  brain ;  the  frog,  placed  upon  his  back,  being  induced  to 
struggle  into  the  normal  position  by  sensations  received  either  through  the  special 
senses  or  possibly  through  the  muscular  sense.  The  researches  of  Ringer  and  Mur- 
rell**  ujjon  frogs  yielded  very  different  results  from  those  just  described,  they 
found  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  came  on  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours, 
and  that  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  preceded  that  of  sensation  and  reflex  actiotL 
Ringer  and  Murrell  suggest  that  these  differences  of  result  depend  upon  the  time 
of  year  at  which  the  frog  was  experimented  on. 

Cir€ulaiwn,-—Vhe  toxic  dose  of  arsenic  greatly  lessens  the  rate  an4 
force  of  the  pulse-beat  and  markedly  lowers  the  blood-pressure.  Sklarck 
found  that  in  the  isolated  frog' s  heart  arsenic  produces  slowness  and  fee- 
bleness of  pulsation,  ending  in  a  diastolic  arrest ^  after  which  immediate 
galvanic  or  mechanical  irritation  caused  imperfect  systolic  movements.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  toxic  dose  of  arsenic  is  a  direct  cardiac 
depressant ;  but  as  both  Cunza  and  Unterberger  *  have  found  that  in  ar- 
senical poisoning  the  heart  persists  in  its  movements  after  the  cessation 
of  respiration,  it  is  evident  that  arsenic  is  more  powerful  as  a  respiratory 
than  as  a  circulatory  poison.  Further,  as  demonstrated  by  Unterberger, 
the  lowering  of  the  arterial  pressure  in  aiBenical  poisoning  is  very  largely 
due  to  a  vaso-motor  paralysis. 

Thus,  Unterberger  found  that  in  an  animal  under  the  influence  of  the  poison 

neither  galvanization  of  a  sensory  nerve  nor  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  upper 
cord  had  any  influence  upon  the  force  of  the  blood-current.  Galvanization  of  the 
splanchnics  had  no  effect  upon  the  arterial  pressure, — apparently  showing  that  the 
vaso-motor  palsy  was  peripheral ;  but  Unterberger  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
stimulation  of  the  cer\ical  sympathelics  had  the  usual  effect  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
rabbit's  ear.     Supposing  these  observations  to  be  correct,  there  are  only  two  seem* 


•  The  theory  of  Binz  and  Schuli,  that  arseitoufl  acid  acta  by  tnkini;  from  proiuiilastni 
oxygen,  so  as  In  be  converted  into  arsenic  acidj  and  afterwards  yields  this  oxygen  to 
oxidiase  the  protuplasm.  and  then  repeats  the  process,  seems  to  be  so  iHy  supported  that 
in  regard  to  it  the  reader  is  simply  referred  to  Arch./.  Exper.  Path.n.  Pharm,^  xi.^  xiv„ 
jijcx^i.,  xli,  ;  also  BriL  Med.  Journ,  i8Sa,  ii.  n^^,  Dogiel'a  theory,  that  arsetiic  unites 
chemicaJl}'  with  the  nlbuminoiis  principle,  is  more  probable.     {S^  Tranj,  Iniemaftimat 
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ingly  possible  methods  of  reconciling  theni :  either  the  drug  acts  upon  the  peripheral 
vaschmotor  nerves  in  the  abdomen  and  not  upon  the  same  nerves  in  the  neck,  or  else 
there  is  during  arsenical  poisoning  such  depression  of  the  power  of  ihe  cardiac 
muscle  Ihat  narrowing  of  the  blood- path  does  not  have  the  usual  effect.  Unterber- 
ger  found  that  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  was  followed  by  a  great  rise  of 
pressure,  and  therefore  he  believes  that  the  heart  in  arsenical  poisoning  has  not  lost 
its  power.  Some  complicated  transfusion  experiments  which  he  made  indicated 
differently ;  so  that  while  his  proposition  that  arsenic  paralyzes  the  peripheral  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  abdomen  and  not  those  of  the  head  may  be  considered  proba- 
ble, it  certainly  is  not  proved.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  decide  the  ques^ 
lion  by  dividing  the  splanchnic  nerves  in  a  poisoned  animal :  if  the  reduction  of  the 
arterial  pressure  be  really  due  to  an  abdominal  vaso-motor  paresis,  section  of  the 
splanchnic  should  have  no  effect  on  it. 

Tissue' Change, — ^Schmidt  and  Sturzwage  believe  that  arsenic  mark- 
edly influences  tissue- change,  because  they  found  in  rabbits  a  decided 
diminution  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  urea  during  the  use 
of  minute  doses  of  the  poison,  Fokker,^  how  ever ,  was  unable  to  per- 
ceive in  three  experiments  that  daily  doses  of  from  .15  to  ,075  grain  of 
arsenic  to  a  dog  had  any  effect  upon  the  elimination  of  urea,  and  Kos- 
sell  and  Gaethgens,"  in  two  experiments,  have  noted  a  very  decided 
increase  of  the  elimination  of  urea  produced  by  toxic  doses  of  arsenic  in 
the  dog.  The  experiments  of  Chittenden  and  Cummins*  are  in  accord 
with  the  early  results  of  Sturzwage,  as  they  found  that  in  the  case  of 
rabbits  arswious  acid  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  ehmination  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  evidence  which  we  have  at  present  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  positive  opinion,  but  it  indicates  that  smaii  doses  0/ arsenic  cheek 
tissue-change  and  decrease  nitragatous  elimination^  while  large  toxic  doses 
have  the  apposite  effect. 

Blood. — As  arsenic  is  frequently  used  in  various  forms  of  anaemia  much 
interest  is  attached  to  its  effect  upon  the  formation  of  blood-corpuscles. 
Stockman  and  Charteris "  have  found  that  repeated  small  doses  of 
arsenic  cause  an  increase  in  the  formation  ol  the  leucoblastic  cells  of  the 
bone  marrow,  with  consequent  stimulation  of  the  formation  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  but  without  marked  change  in  the  number  of  red  cells. 
Larger  doses  produced  a  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  bone  marrow  with 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  both  white  and  red  cells. 

Skin. — The  changes  in  chronic  arsenical -poisoningj  especially  as  shown 
in  the  epidemic  which  occurred  in  Manchester,  in  1900,  as  the  result  of 
contaminated  beer,  bear  out  the  conclusions  of  clinical  experience*  that 
arsenic  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  nutrition  oi  the  skin.  According 
to  Brook,**  the  most  characteristic  changes  in  the  skin  in  this  epidemic 
were  the  deposit  of  pigment  and  stimulation  in  the  growth  of  the  epithe- 
lium ^  similar  changes  occurring  also  in  the  modified  dermal  tissues,  such 
as  the  finger-nails. 

Action  of  Sniuil  Doses. — Minute  quantities  of  arsenic  may  be  given 
for  a  long  time  without  perceptible  effect.  When  the  dose  is  increased, 
active  manifestations  of  gastro- intestinal  irritation   may  appear,  such    as 
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loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  abdominal  pain  or  u nearness,  diarrhoea,  and 
perhaps  sympathetic  headache.  By  the  use  of  frequent  small  doses 
these  symptoms  may  generally  be  avoided,  and  what  may  be  termed 
the  constitutional  action  of  arsenic  be  obtained.  The  earliest  sign  of  this 
is  generally  a  puffiness  about  the  eyes,  at  first  visible  only  in  the  early 
morning,  but  soon  increasing  into  decided  cedema,  which  after  a  time 
may  lose  its  local  character  and  general  anasarca  develop.  This  ana- 
sarca, as  was,  we  believe,  first  pointed  out  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,"  may  or 
may  not  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  albumin  and  of 
tube-casts  in  the  urine.  Beyond  the  production  of  the  symptoms  spoken 
off  arsenic  should  never  be  pushed  in  medicine. 

Therapeutics. — ^When  arsenic  is  administered  in  small  repeated  dosesj 
it  may  act  as  a  stomachic,  by  slightly  irritating  the  stomach  and  thereby 
provoking  an  appetite  ;  and  in  certain  cachexias  it  increases  the  muscular 
strength  and  the  general  vigor.  The  history  of  arsenic-eating  indicates 
that  the  drug  has  some  positive  tonic  influence  over  nutrition;  and  although 
the  increase  of  strength  and  of  blood  caused  by  its  use  in  cachexias  may 
be  due  to  some  indirect  action  of  the  drug, — for  example,  to  a  removal  or 
overcoming  of  the  morbific  agent  of  the  disease,  and  a  consequent  allow- 
ing of  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system  so  assert  themselves, — there 
is  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  drug  does  act  as  a  direct  stimulant  to 
nutrition.  All  that  we  know  of  the  effect  of  arsenic  upon  the  system 
throws  only  enough  light  on  its  therapeutic  action  to  enable  us  to  class  it 
as  an  alterative, — a  modifier  and  often  an  improver  of  nutrition. 

After  very  much  discussion*  it  seems  to  be  established  that  many  of  the  S^ 
rian  peasants  use  arsenic  habitually  in  large  quantities  ;  the  young  girls  to  beautify 
their  complexions  and  enhance  their  charms ;  the  men  with  the  belief  tliat  it  will 
increase  their  *' wind,'*  endurance,  and  sexua!  powers.  The  best  authorities  state 
that  the  arsenic-eating  is  practised  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  northwestern  |iarts  at 
Styria :  that  the  white  arsenic  is  preferred ,  the  yellow  commercial  article  betn|^^ 
sometimes  taken ;  the  native  red  arsenic,  or  orpiment,  very  rarely ;  and  that  the 
commencing  dose  is  about  0.12  grain,  which  is  very  slowly  increased  to  a6j 
grain  avoirdupois,  t 


Among  the  diseases  which  clinical  experience  demonstrates  are  espe- 
cially  benefited  by  the  use  ol  arsenic  is  chronic  malaria.  No  one  would 
at  present  think  of  employing  the  drug  in  acute  remiitenl fever ^  or  even 
in  acute  intcrfniiienl^  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is 
in  those  cases  which  have  resisted  quinine,  in  which  the  paroxysms  have 
become  irregular,  returning  at  long  intervals,  and  in  which  the  anaemia 
and  the  general  nutritive  disturbance  are  even  more  prominent  than  the 

•See  Vogl  {Lehrhufh  der  PHamiaeodynamik.  Aufl-  Hi.  i,)*  Charles  Heisch  {f^mrm. 
/ffum.  Trans.,  1859  and  i860,  i,  556;  British  and  Foreigit  Med.-Chir.  R^z^ieuf,  acitii,  144), 
and  C.  Madagan  {Edinb.  Med,  Joum.^  1864,  303;  Edinh,  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum,,  1871, 
ivi.  369)^ 

t  Maclagan  says  that  in  one  case  of  suspected  poisoning  in  Styda  the  prisoner  1 
acquitted  on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  was  an  arsenic-eater,    (See  also  H'iener  JIT^J 
B^ochensch.,  1812,  v.). 
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febrile  disorder,  that  arsenic  is  especially  valuable.  In  these  cases  it 
should  be  administered  with  sufficient  boldness,  very  generally  in  con- 
junction with  iron.  George  B.  Wood  recommended  that  the  first  doses 
should  be  as  large  as  the  system  will  endure,  so  as  to  make  a  decided 
impression  at  once.  When  the  ague  paroxysms  are  frequent  it  is  per- 
haps well  to  employ  this  plan  ;  but  when  it  is  the  cachexia  rather  than 
the  active  disorder  that  is  to  be  combated,  it  is  preferable  to  commence 
with  small  doses  and  to  increase  them  until  some  constitutional  symptom 
b  produced.  In  ordinary  intermHieuis,  after  the  paroxysms  have  been 
broken  up  by  quinine,  it  is  very  well  to  pJace  tlie  patient  upon  a  prepara- 
tion of  arsenic  and  iron,  as  a  prophylactic  against  their  return.  When, 
in  ordinary  initmiiUcnt  fever,  for  any  cause  quinine  cannot  be  admin- 
istered, arsenic  may  be  employed.  In  these  cases,  as  already  intimated, 
the  first  doses  should  be  large,  so  as  to  make  an  immediate  impression; 
from  five  to  ten  minims  of  Fowler's  solution,  properly  diluted,  may  be 
given  every  two  or  three  hours  until  some  decided  symptom  is  produced. 
When  the  stomach  refuses  the  remedy,  it  has  been  recommended  by  Boudin 
to  give  it  by  the  rectum,  which  he  affirms  will  often  bear  even  a  grain  of 
the  acid.  Not  more  than  a  third  of  this  amount  should,  however,  be 
used  as  a  commencing  dose.  In  malariai  interjniUent  neuralgia,  arsenic 
may  be  employed  as  a  very  useful  adjuvant  to  the  antiperiodic  alkaloids. 
K.  M.  Downie "  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  arsenic  as  a  prophylactic 
against  malaria.  His  trials  were  not  numerous  enough  to  be  conclusive, 
but  so  far  as  they  go  they  indicate  that  arsenic  is  even  superior  to 
quinine. 

It  is  alleged  that  arsenic  injected  directly  into  the  growth  is  an  effec- 
tive remedy  in  lymphatic  tumors,  especially  in  the  affection  known  as 
malignant  lymphoma.^ 

In  various  skin  diseases  arsenic  is  a  valuable  remedy.  According  to 
Duhring  it  affects  the  epidermis  generally  by  its  influence  upon  nutrition. 
It  is  more  commonly  useful  in  those  skin  diseases  involving  the  superficial 
strata  of  the  integument.  As  it  is  a  stimulant  it  should  ordinarily  not  be 
employed  in  the  acute  inflammatory  stages  of  skin  disease,  when  there  is 
burning,  itching,  and  rapid  cell  change.  Its  greatest  use  in  skin  diseases 
is  in  the  chronic  conditions,  as  in  psoriasis  and  in  ccsema^  especially  of 
the  chronic  squamous  and  papular  varieties,  and  where  the  disease  is 
superficially  seated. 

Pemphigus  is  generally  favorably  influenced  and  often  relieved  or 
cured  by  its  use.  It  should  be  prescribed  cautiously  but  f^jlessly,  large 
doses  usually  being  required.  It  is  the  most  reliable  remedy  for  this 
disease.  In  iichen  it  is  usually  employed  with  great  advantage,  especially 
in  iicktn  planus,  in  the  rare  Hcken  ruber  of  Hebra,  and  in  allied  diseases. 
Occasionally  it  may  be  given  with  benefit  in  chronic  urticaria. 


•  See   Wien.  Med.  Wochensckrifi,   1S71 ;  Ar^kiv  /.  Aflt».   Okir.,  iviil. ;   Strieker's 

Jahrt.,  1877, 
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It  may  prove  of  value  in  certain  cases  of  acne  and  comedo,  especially 
in  chronic  small  papular  acne,  in  neurotic  cases.      In  certain  glandular, 
hypersecretory  diseases,  as  seborrhea  and  hyperidrods  of  neurotic  origin, 
it  is  also  useful.     Before  prescribing  it  the  digestive  tract  should  be  care-^ 
fully  looked  into,  and  if  disordered  in  the  slightest  degree  should  first  be 
rectified.     This  ob5er\*ation  holds  good  for  its  use  in  all  diseases  of  the 
skin.     In  tn^rphma,  ahpecia  areata^  and  other  atrophic  diseases  it  is 
sometimes  of  value.      If  improvement  follows  its  use  it  is  usually  best  t0^ 
allow  the  patient  to  continue  with  the  treatment  for  some  time  after  all 
symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeared. 

Arsenic  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  bron- 
chilis,  and  is  often  of  the  greatest  service  not  only  in  chronic  pneumonia^ 
or  ^x:^-^2^^A  fibroid  phthisis,  but  even  in  true  iubcrctdar  phthisis  when  the 
course  is  very  slow  and  chronic.  In  asiknta  it  may  be  given  internally 
and  also  used  locally.     (See  Expectorants.) 

In  certain  nervous  diseases  arsenic  acts  very  favorably,  in  some  un- 
known way.  \xi  chorea  it  has  acquired  a  deserved  reputation.  In  this 
affection  iron  and  other  tonics  are  generally  indicated  and  may  be  given 
consentaneously  with  the  arsenic.  It  is  best,  however,  to  administer  the 
latter  separately »  as  the  dose  must  be  steadily  increased  until  cedema  or 
other  manifestations  betray  a  decided  action.  Arsenic  has  from  time  to 
time  been  strongly  recommended  in  whooping -cmtgh,  non-malarial  neu- 
ralgia^ and  simple  gastralgia^  or  gastric  neuralgia. 

Arsenic  is  of  value  in  those  forms  of  chronic  rheumuHsm  in  which 
potassium  iodide  is  commonly  employed.  It  is  often  advantageous  to 
alternate,  administering  one  of  these  alteratives  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  then  the  other  for  the  same  length  of  time.  In  rheumatic  gout ^  or 
rheumatoid  arihriiis,  it  has  been  highly  extolled, 

ToxicOLOGV, — When  a  single  dose  of  arsenic  of  just  sufficient  size  to 
be  felt  is  ingested,  colicky  pains,  diarrhcea,  and  perhaps  nausea  r^ult. 
After  a  very  large  toxic  dose,  in  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  an  intense  burning  pain  is  felt  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach, 
soon  spreading  to  the  whole  belly,  and  often  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
constriction  at  the  throat  and  an  acrid,  metallic  taste.  In  a  very  short 
time  violent  vomiting  and  purging  come  on.  The  matters  rejected  are  at 
first  mucous,  and  variously  colored  by  the  contents  of  the  primae  vise  ;  but 
they  soon  become  bilious^  often  yellowish  or  greenish,  and  finally  serous, 
with  mucoid  flakes  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  blood.  As  the  case 
progresses  the  symptoms  mentioned  increase  in  intensity,  and  to  them 
are  soon  added  others  of  different  nature.  The  thirst  is  e.xcessive  ;  the 
urine  is  suppressed  ;  the  extremities  axe  icy  cold  ;  the  pulse  is  smaU, 
feeble,  and  frequent  ;  the  rapid  and  labored  respiration  is  very  much 
embarrassed  and  painful  from  the  abdominal  tenderness  ;  the  surfece  is 
dark  and  cyanosed  ;  violent  cramps  add  their  torture  \  exhaustion  deepens 
into  collapse  ;  convulsions  or  coma  ensue,  and  death  occurs  in  from  five 
to  twenty  hours. 
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In  another  set  of  cases ^  when  the  dose  has  been  smaller,  or  the  sub- 
ject less  susceptible,  the  termination  is  not  reached  so  soon.  After  symp- 
toms, similar  to  but  less  violent  than  those  just  described,  have  lasted  from 
a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days,  a  remission  occurs  ;  the  purging  and 
vomiting  gp-ow  less  frequent,  or  perhaps  intermit  ;  even  the  abdominal 
tenderness  may  in  great  measure  disappear  ;  but  the  persistent  thirst, 
cold  extremities,  and  albuminous  urine  show  that  the  danger  is  not 
past,  and  after  a  time  the  case  puts  on  a  more  alarming  aspect.  Fever 
develops,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  red,  the  belly  very  tumid,  the 
abdominal  pain  more  severe,  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  occur,  the  face  is 
swollen,  nervous  symptoms,  tremblings,  cramps,  and  convulsions  appear, 
and  finally  an  icy  coldness  pervades  the  frame,  and  death  occurs  in  from 
two  to  six  days.  The  mind  is  generally  clear  to  the  last.  An  eruption 
very  frequently  appears,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  second  day,  sometimes 
not  until  the  fifth.  Its  character  is  various  :  thus,  it  may  be  petechial^ 
urticaria 'like,  papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular,* 

Such  are  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  acute  arsenical-poisoning  ;  but 
anomalous  cases  are  not  very  rare.  Immediate  profound  collapse,  with* 
out  abdominal  painj  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  manifestation  in  some 
cases.  We  have  seen  heavy  sleep  as  the  most  marked  symptom,  the 
sleep,  however,  being  interrupted  at  intervals  by  wild  outcries  and  writh- 
ings,  evidently  the  outcome  of  abdominal  pain,  although  no  statement 
could  be  obtained  from  the  patient.  Again,  serous  purging  may  be  the 
chief  symptom,  and  arsenical-poisoning  has  been  mistaken  for  cholera, 
not  only  during  life,  but  also  on  the  post-mortem  table,  t 

When  arsenical -poisoning  is  not  fatal  the  convalescence  is  apt  to  be 
slow  and  interrupted  by  various  disorders.  Prominent  among  these  are 
affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  due  to  the  structural  changes  produced 
by  the  poison.  Nervous  symptoms  are  common,  and  may  affect  the 
motor  or  sensory  sphere  separately  or  together,  fn  some  cases  they 
have  developed  very  suddenly/  We  have  seen  anaesthesia  of  the  feet  as 
the  only  symptom  ;  motor  paralysis  may  exist  alone,  but  it  is  usually  ac* 
companied  by  ansesthesia,  hypersesthesia,  loss  of  temperature-sense,  great 
feeling  of  coldness,  or  other  disorder  of  sensation,  and  not  rarely  exces- 
sive pain,  which  may  be  aching  or  lancinating.  Occasionally  there  are 
severe  cramps.  Normal  sensibility  is  usually  regained  before  normal 
motility.  Of  one  hundred  cases  of  arsenical  paralysis  collected  by 
Imbert-Gourbeyre,*  in  more  than  hall  all  the  extremities  were  affected  ; 
about  one 'fourth  w- ere  paraplegic  ;  in  the  remainder  there  was  hemiplegia 
or  local  palsy.  Most  frequently  the  paralysis  was  not  pronounced  above 
the  elbow  or  knee*     The  lamed  muscles  are  usually  sensitive  to  pressure  J 


«  See  Imbert-Gourbeyre  {MonUeur  des  Hdpit.,  1857),  also  A.  Htiber  {ZHtschr.  KHn, 
Med,,  1883). 

t  See  Virchow*s  Archit\  1S70,  L 

t  Consult  C.  Gerhard  {Siizunffsb.  Physik.  Med.  Gesethch.  SVurzAurg-,  April,  i83»), 
Renner  {Ueber  ein  Fail  van  chron.  Arsenver^ifi,,  Wiirzburg,  1S76),  W.  P.  ML-Intoah 
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and  undergo  rapid  atrophy,  losing  very  early  their  electro-muscular  con- 
tractility, or  presenting  the  '  ■  reactions  of  degeneration."  The  tendency 
towards  more  or  less  complete  recovery  is  remarkable.  We  have  seen 
recovery  when  the  muscular  remnants  on  the  wasted  limbs  had  for  many 
months  been  unable  to  respond  to  any  form  of  ele<;rtnc  current ;  and 
out  of  Imbert'Gourbeyre's  one  hundrt*d  cases  all  got  well  except  three. 

N.  Popo0  ^  found,  in  dogs  killed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  dose  of  arsenic,  the  spmsH 
cord  inflamed;  after  slower  poisoniTig  there  were  masses  of  '* exudate"  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  in  very  protracted  cases  the  walls  of  the 
spinal  arterioles  were  found  to  be  thickened  and  the  large  cells  of  the  gray  matter 
profoundly  altered.  The  protoplasm  first  became  opaque  and  granular  ;  the  nuclei 
g^ew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  disappeared ;  vacuoles  appeared,  and  €:ncroached 
more  and  more  on  the  shrunken  body  of  the  cell,  which  finally  melted  down,  la 
the  elaborate  experiments,  however,  of  C.  Alexander  "  upon  rabbits,  the  spinal  cord 
was  found  to  be  healthy,  but  the  nerve-trunks  were  in  a  condition  of  degenerative 
atrophy,  and  the  muscles  theniiielves  had  undergone  changes  which  were  believed 
to  be  the  result  of  coagulation-necrosis. 

That  arsenic  is  capable,  in  man,  of  producing  a  myelitis  especially 
affecting  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  cord  is  shown  by  the  autopsy  reported 
by  Erlicki  and  Rybalkin,'*  in  which  case  there  was  no  tenderness  of  the 
nerve-trunks.  There  appear  to  be,  therefore,  two  forms  of  arsenical 
paralysis, — one  due  to  myelitic  change,  the  other  to  a  wide-spread  multiple 
neuritis, ^the  diagnosis  between  the  two  being  made  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  nerve-tenderness.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  some  cases  both 
lesions  are  present.*  In  some  of  these  cases  trophic  changes  are  pro- 
nounced :  thus  J  we  have  seen  a  growth  of  hair  several  inches  long  cover 
the  wasted  limbs.  If  in  any  case  of  arsenical  paralysis  there  were  no 
sensory  disturbance,  the  probabilities  would  be  very  strong  that  the  lesion 
was  a  toxic  poliomyelitis. 

We  know  of  no  general  studies  upon  the  blood  of  human  beings 
poisoned  with  arsenic* f 

S.  Betteman"  has  shown  that  in  the  rabbit  in  subacute  an^enical-poisoning 
there  is  a  marked  lessening  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  in  the  per- 
centage of  hemoglobin,  without  any  distinct  change  in  the  general  percentage  of 
leucocytes,  although  tlie  lymphocytes  increase  and  the  eosinophile  cells  decrease 
Late  in  the  poisoning:  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  found  in  the  circu- 
lating blood. 

The  most  obvious  lesions  found  after  death  from  acute  arsenical -poi- 
soning are  those  of  severe  gastro -enteritis,  but  often  there  is  also  a  wide- 
spread granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues. 

{JV.  y.  Mtd.  Rtcord,  Feb.  iS^s,  r45),  Seguin  {Jour-H.  Nettf,  and  3fmL  Disfttsirs,  Oct, 
1883,  \ni.  665),  and  C  K,  Mills  (  Trans.  CoHtj^i  of  Physicians  0/  PhiUdeiphia,  3d  scries, 
Yi.  ;  Archives  de  Physiol.  Norm,  ei  Palh,j  \^^,  iv,). 

•See  also  H^iencr  ICiin.  Wachensch.,  1891,  iv. 

t  For  spectroscopic  study  of  the  effect  of  arsenic  upon  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood,  see  CefitralblaU^  1868,  609.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  arsenic,  amimony, 
phosphonis,  and  ammonia  act  very  slmilariy,  if  not  identical ty,  upon  the  bloods 
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The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  usually  swollen,  maculated  with  patches 
of  a  deep  crimson  or  more  commonly  brownish-red  color,  and  is  often  softened 
and  covered  with  a  diphtheritic  exudatiorii  byt  is  rarely  ulcerated.  Perioration  is 
exceedingly  uncommon.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  tlie  small 
intestine,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the 
stomach.  In  some  cases  the  lesions  very  close !y  resemble  those  of  cholera,  as 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Virchow,"  In  the  microscopic  examination  of  a  cadaver 
whose  bowels  were  filled  with  a  '* rice-water"  fluid,  that  obser\'er  found  in  the 
intestmal  contents  epithelial  flakes  and  the  fungus  described  by  Klebs  as  pecu- 
liar to,  and,  indeed,  the  cause  of,  cholera.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  were  choked  with  granules,  many  of  them  in  an  advanced  stage  of  fatty 
degeneration ;  the  interstitial  tissue  was  full  of  large  round  granulated  cells ;  the 
solitary  glands  and  Peyer*s  patches  were  very  much  swollen.  These  facts  have 
been  confirmed  by  Hoffmann*"  The  gastro- intestinal  lesions  produced  by  arsenic 
are  not  due  solely  or  largely  to  its  immediate  local  effect,  since  they  occur  equally 
when  the  animal  is  killed  by  injection  of  the  poison  into  a  vein.  The  local  influence 
of  the  drug  is,  however,  probably  not  altogether  lost^  since  Unterberger  found  that 
a  larger  dose  was  required  to  kill  an  animal  by  venous  injection  than  by  exhibition 
by  the  mouth.  Curious  and  at  present  unexplainable  anomalies  occur  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  gastro^intestinal  inflammation,  and  autopsies  have  been  reported  in 
which  the  stomach  has  altogether  escaped. 

M.  Karajau  *'  reports  a  case  which  had  been  mistaken  during  life  for  acute 
atrophy  of  the  liver  ;  Fr.  Grohl  and  Fr,  Mosler"  one  in  which  they  found  fatt>'  or 
granular  metamorphosis  of  the  glands  and  epithelium  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
of  the  cardiac  muscle ,  of  the  diaphragm,  of  the  cortical  portions  of  the  kidney,  and, 
to  a  slight  extent,  of  some  of  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  I.  I,  Pinkham  "  one  in  which 
the  liver,  kidneys^  and  epithelial  lining  of  the  peptic  glands  were  almost  destroyed ; 
similar  lesions  have  also  been  reported  by  M.  V,  Comil  '*  and  by  F^r&il,'^ 

As  was  first  pointed  out  by  Salkowsky*'  when  animals  are  poisoned  by  a 
small  dose  of  arsenic,  so  as  to  Uve  from  three  to  six  days,  the  liver*  becomes  much 
enlarged  and  very  fatty.  On  microscopical  examination,  the  cells  on  the  exterior 
of  each  acinus  are  natural ;  those  in  the  centre  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  de- 
generation. The  kidneys  are  similarly  affected, — their  tubes  choked  up  with  fat- 
globules,  their  epithelium  almost  completely  destroyed.  The  muscles  of  the  heart 
and  diaphragm  are  also  compromised. 

In  frogs  poisoned  with  arsenic  the  epidermis  peels  off  from  the  derm,  as  was 
first  noted  by  Ringer  and  Murrell,  and  Emily  A.  Nunn  *"  has  found  that  the  influence 
of  the  poison  is  first  manifested  in  the  under  portion  of  the  epidermiSj  the  degener- 
ation progressing  from  the  derm  outward. 

In  some  cases  of  arsenical -poisoning  yellow  patches,  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  formation  of  arsenical  sulphides,  have  been  noted  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Similar  yellow  de- 
posits were  found  by  Chunilal  Bose  *  on  the  endocardium.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  these  cases  the  sulphide  is  formed  after  death  by  the  aid  of 
putrefactive  gases. 


•  Salkowsky  also  noted  that  early  in  both  arsenical  and  aDtlmonial  poisoning  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is  abolished.  Podwyssotsky  finda  that  the  first  change 
produced  by  overw'helminj?  doses  of  arsenic  consists  in  the  formation  of  necrotic  foci  in 
the  liver  (St.  Petersburg^  M^d.  Wochensch.,  iSSS),  O,  Stlberman believe*  that  diirinR  life 
thrombi  form  in  various  portions  of  the  body  {Archivf,  Path.  Anai.,  cxvii).  For  further 
discusaion  see  Ziegler  {Beit rage  Paih.  Anat.,  ii.J,  also  M.  Wolkow  {Arckiv /.  Paih, 
Anat.  u.  Phys.,  1S9S,  c3E:tvii,>. 
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The  symptoms  of  acute  arsenical- poisoning  resemble  so  closely  those 
of  cholera  nostras  tlxat  without  the  knowledge  of  the  taking  of  the  poisoo, 
or  chemical  analysis  of  the  excretions,  a  positive  diagnosis  may  be  im- 
possible. The  abdominal  pain  is,  however,  usually  more  severe  than  in 
the  natural  disease. 

Death  usually  results  in  acute  arsenical-poisoning  in  from  eighteen 
hours  to  three  days  ;  but  Taylor  reports  a  case  in  which  it  occurred  i**ith 
tetanic  symptoms  in  twenty  minutes,  and  life  has  been  protracted  until  the 
sixteenth  or  even  the  twentieth  day.  The  effects  of  the  arsenical  solu- 
tions, such  as  Fowler's,  are  more  rapid  and  severe  than  are  those  of  the 
solid  drug.  Tardieu  places  the  minimum  lethal  dose  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  centigram  mes  ( i .  54-2 . 3 1  grains. ) 

W,  C.  Jackson  ■"  records  a  case  of  recovery,  under  the  early  use  of  emetics, 
alter  an  estimated  dose  of  two  ounces  had  been  taken  ;  and  E*  D.  Mackenzie** 
gives  an  account  of  a  man  who  swallowed  an  unknown  quantity  of  arsenic  in  tumps, 
and  received  no  treatment  for  sixteen  hours,  yet  recovered  after  passing  per  anum 
one  hundred  and  five  grains  of  arsenic  in  two  rnasses.  On  the  other  hand,  death 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  very  small  amounts,  Taylor  asserts  that  the  smallest 
fatal  dose  hitherto  recorded  is  two  grains.  Lach^se**  affirms  that  six  miUigramroes 
{0.09  grain)  will  produce  decided  but  not  serious  symptoms,  and  that  from  one  to 
three  centigrammes  (0.154-0.463  grain)  are  poisonous,  and  from  five  to  ten  centi- 
grammes (0.77-1.54  grain)  fatal  The  escapes  from  death  after  the  ingestion  of 
large  amounts  of  arsenic  have,  without  doubt,  depended  upon  its  being,  as  in  the 
cases  above  narrated,  in  an  insoluble  form. 

Chronic  arsenical-paismiiftg  is  often  diflftcult  of  diagnosis  ;  the  symp- 
toms are  usually  both  local  and  constitutional.  When  the  poison  has 
entered  the  system  through  the  respiratory  tract  the  local  irritation  will 
be  shown  by  dryness  of  the  throat,  coughing,  and  other  evidences 
of  chronic  bronchitis  or  severe  laryngo- bronchial  catarrh.  When  the 
poison  has  entered  the  system  through  the  alimentary  tract,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, with  frequent  vomiting  and  violent  diarrhoea,  are  common.  The 
general  symptoms  consist  of  depression  of  spirits,  irritability,  insomniap 
giddiness,  failure  of  memory,  sometimes  marked  mental  failure.  Accord- 
ing to  Reynolds,"  in  the  epidemic  which  was  caused  by  arsenical  beer, 
involvement  of  the  nerve-trunks  was  very  common.  There  was  in  these 
cases  marked  disturbances  of  sensation,  paraesthesia,  and  partial  anaes- 
thesia, although  complete  anaesthesia  was  rare.  There  may  be  muscular 
tremors  or  stiffness  ;  vertigo  or  other  disorders  of  equihbrium  are  some- 
times seen,  %vhilst  violent  neuralgic  pains,  with  numbness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, marked  tenderness  of  the  nerve-trunks,  and  other  results  of  periph- 
eral neuritis,  are  not  rare.  In  most  cases  of  chronic  arsenical- poisoning 
without  a  history  the  congeries  of  symptoms  is,  however,  sufhdent  only 
to  arouse  suspicion  and  to  call  for  a  chemical  examination  of  the  urine. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  peripheral  neuritis  is  usually  due 
to  the  presence  of  some  poison  j  and  that  a  group  of  wide-spread  atypical 
symptoms  not  characteristic  of  any  distinct  disease  is  usually  either  toxic 
or  diathetic. 


Sometimes  in  acute  ^  more  frequently  in  chronic,  arsenical -poisoning, 
or  as  the  result  of  long*continued  medicinal  use  of  the  drug,  certain  dis- 
orders of  the  skin  appear.  *  Of  these,  herpes  zoster  seems  to  be  the 
most  frequent  ;  it  probably  is  the  result  of  an  arsenical  neuritis.  Another 
common  skin  afTection  is  erythromelalgia,  the  painful  red  swelling  of  the 
epidetm.  In  protracted  cases  there  is  frequently  thickening  of  the  horny 
tissue  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  which  occasionally 
extends  up  the  limb.  The  formation  of  transverse  ridges  across  the  nails, 
the  result  of  the  hyperkeratosis  has  also  been  noted,  Tlie  deposit  of 
pigment  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  is  an  almost  constant  symp- 
tom,— while  there  have  been  noted  a  number  of  other  changes  in  the 
skin,  such  as  erythematous  and  desqiiamatous  eruptions,  urticaria  and 
subcutaneous  oedema,  vesicular  eruptions,  bullae,  papules,  pustules  and 
ulcers,  purpura,  shedding  of  the  hair  and  nails,  and  keratosis. 

In  artisans  who  work  in  copper  local  arsenical  poisoning  is  not  very 
rare.  Ulcers  about  the  roots  of  the  nails  are  generally  the  first  trouble 
in  these  crises,  but  after  a  time  eczematous  or  papular  eruptions  appear^ 
and  even  subdermal  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  developed,  Very  com- 
monly to  these  local  symptoms  are  added,  after  a  time,  the  usual  phe- 
nomena of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning, 
•j  In  the  arts,  preparations  of  arsenic  are  largely  used  as  pigments  ;  f 

i         and,  excepting  the  manufacturers  of  arsenical  compounds,  it  is  almost  ex- 
i|         dusively  those  who  are  accidentally  exposed  to  the  deleterious  influence 
of  these  pigments  that  suffer  from  chronic  arsenical  poisoning. 

The  poisonoiis  colors  are  of  various  hues,  and,  being  very  cheap,  and  remark- 
able for  their  purity  of  tone  and  their  permanence  under  exposure  to  light,  are 
much  used  by  paper-makers.  Sc heck's  Green — copper  arsenite — contains  fifty-five 
per  cent,  by  weight,  of  arsenous  acid  ;  and  Sfhwein/uri  Green- — the  aceto-arsenite 
—fifty-eight  per  cent  Paper  coated  with  them  has  been  largely  used  not  only  as 
hangings,  but  e%^en  as  wrappings  for  confectionery  and  other  edibles.  The  arseni- 
cal dyes  are  not  a]]  green,  but  may  be  m  almost  any  hue ;  they  are  largely  due  to  the 
use  of  arsenic  in  the  manufacture  of  magenta  and  other  aniline  cotora.  E.  S. 
Wood,"  of  Har\'ard,  has  shown  that  in  different  parcels  of  the  same  goods  one 
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•Se€  Berlin.  CentraiblaU,  1868;  Deutscht  JC/mU,  1874;  Schmidts  Jakrb,,  tijcv, ; 
Deuisch.  Archw  Klin.  Med.,  1899,  xliv, ;  Boston  Mfd.  and  Surg.Joum,,  cjtviii.,  ciix., 
ci3t.,  txxL,  cxxiu;  Beriin  Tresis,  1892;  Ann.  Dermat.  el  Syph.,  iv- j  I'ieH^fjmhr.  f. 
Dtme.,  Wicn,  1897,  ;ci. ;  Ann.  de  Demtaioi.  et  de  Syph.^  1897^  viii.  4,  345  ;  Mimais. /. 
Prakt.  Dermaiol.,  1B97,  iiiv.  3,  IJ7. 

t  For  an  excellent  report  upon  this  subject,  see  Report  of  (he  State  Bimrd  of  Heaith 
of  Massaehuseiis,  Jan.  187a,  where  it  is  stnied  that  (ram  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
tons  of  arsenical  pigment  were  manufactured  in  iS6a  in  England  alone.  Fatal  chronic 
arsenical  poisoning  frona  working  in  aniline  dyes  is  reported  in  Slrkker' s  fahrb.^  1877^ 
50!.  F.  C.  Shattuck  {Med.  News,  1893,  liii.)  reports  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  have  been  gastro- intestinal  Irritatloa,  ansmia,  dermatitis,  redness  of  the  con- 
junctiva, puflliness  under  the  eyes,  headache,  irritation  of  the  upper  air-passages,  albumi- 
nuria with  casts  and  blood,  and  peripheral  neuritis.  The  number  of  cases  of  chronic  ar- 
senical poisoning  detected  in  and  about  Beaton,  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the  worlds  is 
something  remarkable,  and  is  scarcely  to  he  acconntud  for  by  the  alleged  superior  acute- 
ness  of  the  Boston  physicians.  A  further  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  that  arsenic  has  been 
detected  in  the  urine  of  many  normal  Bostonians, 
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will  contain  arsenic  and  the  other  not,  because  the  aniline  dyes  are  sometintes  con- 
taminated with  arsenic  and  are  sometimes  free  from  it.  Tltese  poisonous  colors  arc 
by  no  means  confined  to  wall-paper.  Sweetmeats  have  been  colored  with  them: 
pasteboard  boxes,  artificial  flowers,  tarlatan  dresses,  fndia  muslins,  cretonnes,  walls 
of  dwellings,  shelves  of  groceries,  toys  of  chitdren,  and  %'arious  other  articles  have 
been  ttiade  the  vehicles  of  death,  so  that  hundreds  of  cases  of  poisoning  h^vt 
resulted  from  the  use  of  these  pigments,  which  ought  to  be  banished  by  the  strictest 
laws.  In  most  cases  it  is  probably  the  minute  dust,  which  is  separated  mechanically 
and  diffused  through  the  room,  that  products  the  fatal  result ;  but  poisoning  has 
occurred  when  the  arsenical  paper  was  covered  over  with  another  paper.  HambeiS 
has  made  elaborate  chemical  researches  upon  the  air  of  these  apartments,  and  be- 
lieves that  he  has  demonstrated  that  some  arsenic  escapes  in  the  form  erf  arsen- 
iuretted  hydroj^en.  Not  rarely  the  poison  has  been  taken  directly  into  the  stomach, 
specially  by  children. 

Treatment — As  arsenic  in  large  doses  g-enerally  induces  vomitings 
it  is  rarely  necessary  in  poisoning  to  evacuate  the  stomach  by  artificial 
means.  If  free  emesis,  however,  have  not  occurred^  a  prompt  emetic, 
such  as  mustard  or  zinc  sulphate,  should  be  at  once  exhibited,  and  very 
generally  the  stomach  should  be  well  washed  out  by  large  draughts 
warm  water,  with  salt^  if  necessary  for  the  return  of  the  water,  Withj 
the  emetic,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  the  antidote  should  be  administered 
The  most  certain  antidote  is  thd  freskiy  precipiteded  forric  kydreUe,  which ^ 
forma  with  arsenous  acid  a  very  insoluble  compound.  The  antidote  must 
be  freshly  prepared,  and  must  be  given  in  great  excess  ;  according  to  the 
experiments  of  T,  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh^  at  least  eight  grains  of 
the  iron  being  required  for  the  conversion  of  one  grain  of  the  arsenous 
acid* 

In  practice,  any  of  the  official  ferric  soludons^ — that  of  the  chloride  being  gen- 
erally preferred,  as  most  readily  procured— should  be  neutralized  by  sodium  car- 
bonate or  preferably  by  magnesia,  and  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  given  at  once, 
stirred  up  in  hot  water.  The  remainder  of  the  antidote,  having  been  hastily  washed 
by  emptying  it  on  lo  a  piece  of  muslin  or  in  a  filter,  pouring  water  on  it  and  allowing 
it  to  drain,  should  be  administered  very  freely,  indeed  indefuiltely,  as  it  is  en- 
tirely harmless.  H.  Kohler,**  of  Halle,  has  made  an  elaborate  series  of  chemical, 
physiological,  and  clinical  experiments  upon  the  comparative  antidotal  values  of  the 
saccharaied  ferric  oxide  and  the  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydrate.  His  results  indi- 
cate that  the  former  preparation  is  the  better  ;  but,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  hydrate 
has  been  so  frequently  proved  at  the  bedside,  further  testimony  is  desirable  before 
it  is  superseded,  especially  since  the  other  ferric  preparation  is  not  official  with  us, 
and  is  not  so  readily  prepared  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  as  is  Its  fellow.  Dialyzed 
irmi  has  been  used  with  ver>'  good  re-sults,  but  it  is  much  better  to  precipitate  it, 
just  before  administration,  with  a  small  amount  of  ammonia  or  other  alkali.  Mug* 
nesia,  freshly  calcined  or  freshly  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  its  salts,  is  an  anti- 
dote of  some  avail  in  ai^enical -poisoning,  but  is  decidedly  l^s  eflAcient  than  the 
iron  oxide. 


The  best  form  of  the  iron  antidote  is  probably  the  Ferru  Oxidt  with 
Magnesia {Fkk^i  Oxidum  Hvdratum  cum  Magnesia,  U.  S.),  Arsenical 
Aniidoie  of  the  German  Pharmacopceia.  It  is  made  by  precipitating 
the  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  by  magnesia.     In  emergencies,  Monsei's 
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solution,  tincture  of  the  ferric  chiorlde  of  iron,  or  other  of  the  ferric 
preparations,  may  be  substituted  for  the  tersulphate. 

In  arsenical-poisoning  castor  oil  should  be  administered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  pobon  irom  the  bowels,  and  demulcent  drinks, 
opium,  stimulants,  dry  external  heat,  and  rubbing  should  be  employed  as 
called  for  by  the  symptoms.  When  there  is  a  tendency  to  suppression 
of  urine,  very  large  draughts  of  feebly  alkaline  water  should  be  given  as 
frequently  as  the  stomach  will  bear. 

The  chief  indications  in  chronic  arsenical-pmsoning  are  to  remove  the 
patient  from  the  exposure  and  to  treat  symptoms  as  they  ansa 


V 


Fost-nwriem  fmhidih'im,— Owing  to  the  exiensive  use  of  embalming  with  liquids 
made  either  directly  from  arsenical  preparations  or  from  commercial  chemicals 
which  habitually  contain  arsenic  as  an  impurity,  it  is  becoming  extremely  diBicult 
in  criminal  legal  practice,  as  it  occurs  in  the  United  Slates,  to  prove  death  from 
arsenical-poisoning.  Although  the  subject  is  somewhat  aside  from  the  main  moHf 
of  the  present  volume,  its  importance  seems  to  require  a  brief  authoritative  con- 
sideration, the  details  of  which  may  be  found  in  recent  w*orks  on  toxicology,  The 
old  belief  that  the  finding  of  arsenic  in  the  brain  or  organs  distant  from  the  abdo- 
men was  proof  that  the  poison  had  been  administered  during  life,  and  had  been 
scattered  by  absorption  *  and  not  by  imbibidonp  is  absolutely  incorrect 

The  qualitative  distribution  of  arsenic  in  the  body  is  of  very  little  service  in 
most  cases  in  determining  the  question  as  to  whether  the  poison  has  been  given 
before  or  after  death.  Arsenic  which  has  been  injected  into  the  thorax  or  into  the 
abdomen,  after  death,  may  be  found  subsequently  in  the  brain  and  other  distant  parts 
of  the  body.  More  respect  should  be  given  to  the  quantitative  distribution  of 
arsenic.  It  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  more  arsenic  should  be  found  in  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  points  of  injection  than  in  distant  portions  of  the  body  ;  and 
that  the  position  of  the  body,  through  Uie  force  of  gravity,  should  influence  the 
distribution  of  the  poison.  Thus,  if  the  corpse  has  lain  upon  the  back  more  arsenic 
should  be  found  in  the  back  tissues  than  in  those  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  btody  ; 
if  on  the  left  side  more  poison  should  be  found  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  kidney. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  body  has  lain  for  many  weeks  after  post-mortem  arsenicaliza- 
lOoD  the  laws  of  diflfusion  assert  themselves  against  the  law  of  gravity. 

To  be  of  any  vatue  whatever  the  quantitative  chemical  study  of  the  different 
oiigFans  must  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to  details,  not 
only  chemical  but  also  physical  The  whole  organ  must  have  been  used  or  reduced 
to  a  common  pulp,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  analyzed.  Moreover,  the  quantita- 
tive differences  must  be  most  pronounced,  or»  as  it  has  been  well  stated  by  Mann, 
**  must  be  absolute  not  relative  ;  the  left  kidney  must  contain  arsenic  and  the  right 
none ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  right  kidney  shall  contain  less  than  the  left ;  such  a 
difference  is  compatible  with  vital  atsorption." 

Except  under  rare  circumstances,  as  when  the  body  has  been  buried  only  a  few 
days  after  embalming,  so  that  there  has  not  been  time  for  the  processes  of  imbib- 
ition to  carry  the  poison  throughout  the  organs,  the  expert  is  not  justified  in  assert- 
ing from  quantitative  evidence  that  the  poison  has  been  taken  during  life  :  the  im- 
perilling of  life  by  overconfidence  ol  statement  is  not  a  rare  crime  in  American 
courts.  To-day  is  as  true  as  ever  that  at  present  the  dictum  of  Witthatis  and  of  Tor- 
selUni,  that  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  distinguish  with  positiveness  by  chemical 


•  Tn  this  paragraph  the  word  "  absorption  "  is  used  technicalty  to  indicate  the  taking 
up  of  the  poiaon  during  life;  ** imbibition "  to  indicate  the  passage  of  the  poison  from 
tissue  to  tissue  after  death. 
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analysis  between  absorption  and  imbibition,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  poison 
has  been  put  into  the  body  before  or  after  death.* 

Administration. — ^The  beginning  dose  of  arsenic  is  one-thirtieth 
of  a  grain  (0.002  Gm.),  which  should  be  given  in  pill  after  meals,  and 
be  slowly  increased  until  a  perceptible  influence,  or  the  desired  therapeu- 
tic effect,  is  obtained.  In  many  cases  {chorea^  lymphoma^  intermiiUni 
fevers^  etc. )  it  is  necessary  to  push  the  remedy  until  decided  evidences 
of  poisoning  are  secured  :  in  this  case  a  liquid  preparation  should  be 
selected.     The  following  are  the  official  preparations  of  arsenic  : 

Liquor  Potassii  Arsenitis.  U.  S. — Fowler's  Solution  (one  per 
cent. )  is  nearly  colorless  and  odorless,  with  a  faint  taste  of  the  compound 
spirit  of  lavender,  which  is  in  it.  Dose,  five  to  ten  drops  (0.3-0.6  C.c) 
in  a  wineglassful  of  water  after  meals,  to  be  increased  and  used  with  the 
same  precautions  as  arsenic. 

SODii  Arsenas.  U.  S. — Sodium  Arsenate  occurs  in  transparent, 
slighdy  efflorescent,  soluble  crystals,  and  is  solely  used  in  making  the 
Liquor  Sodii  Arsenatis,  U.  S.  Solution  of  Sodium  Arsenate  (about 
four  and  a  half  grains  to  one  fluidounce)  is  equivalent  to  Fowler's  Solution. 

Liquor  Acidi  Arsenosi.  U.  S. — Solution  of  Arsemous  Acid  is  in 
strength  and  therapeutic  use  equivalent  to  Fowler's  solution. 

Arseni  Iodidum.  U.  S. — Arsenic  Iodide. — This  is  an  orange-red, 
crystalline  solid,  wholly  soluble  in  water  and  entirely  volatilized  by  heat 
It  has  been  used  as  an  alterative,  and  also  as  an  external  application  in 
lupus  and  chronic  tubercular  affections. 

Cacodylic  Acid. — Cacodylic  acid  is  chemically  di-methyl-arsenic  add.  Several 
of  its  salts  have  been  employed  in  medicine  as  substitutes  for  arsenic.  It  has 
been  claimed  for  these  preparations  that  they  are  much  less  poisonous  than  the 
ordinary  arsenical  preparations,  and  can  be  used  freely  without  danger  of  causing 
unpleasant  symptoms.  It  would  seem  that  their  low  degree  of  toxicity  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  arsenic  is  so  firmly  bound  up  in  the  composition  that  it  is  liber- 
ated in  the  body  only  in  very  small  quantities,  since  the  experiments  of  Heffter  * 
indicate  that  only  about  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  sodium  cacodylate  is  destroyed  in 
the  body  and  eliminated  as  arsenic.  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  claimed  by  Heffter, 
that  the  cacodylate  is  not  active  as  such  but  only  through  the  liberation  of  free 
arsenic.  This  view  is  also  held  by  Eraser,'  who  has  used  the  remedy  in  a  number 
of  cases  of  chorea^  eczema,  leukamia^  and  chlorosis  without  special  result.  The 
remedy  has  been  especially  lauded  by  Gautier,"  who  has  employed  it  in  various 
forms  of  tuberculosis  with  asserted  good  results.  Sodium  cacodylate  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  arsenic  in  all  the  conditions  in  which  this  remedy  is  useful, 
in  doses  of  one-quarter  to  one  grain  (0.016-0.06  Gm.).  In  chlorosis  and  other 
forms  of  anaemia  the  cacodylate  of  iron  is  preferred,  and  may  be  given  in  the  same 
dose.  According  to  Gautier  it  is  always  preferable  to  g^ive  the  remedy  subcutane- 
ously.  Under  these  circumstances  a  five  per  cent  solution  may  be  employed,  of 
which  one  c.c.  (15  minims)  may  be  given  at  a  dose. 

*  American  readers  see  especially  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Forensic  Medicine 
and  Toxicology,  by  Witthaus  and  Becker.  Also  Text-book  of  Legal  Medicine  and 
Toxicology y  by  Peterson  and  H  aines.  Also  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology ^  by 
Dixon  Mann. 
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Atoxyl,  Meta-arstHk'aniiid.—T\ih  is  a  white,  odorless  powder,  soluble  in 
twenty  per  cent,  of  hot  water,  and  containing  thirty -seven  and  six-tenths  per  cent, 
of  metallic  arseiiic.  According  to  Blu  men  thai  it  is  fort>'  times  less  poisonous  than 
arsenic  acid,  but  as  its  physiological »  toxic,  and  remedial  properties  are  probably 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  arsenic  eliminated  in  the  system,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  it  has  any  advatitage  over  the  older  preparation"?  of  arsenic. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  to  lend  itsel/  especially  well  to  h)^udermic  medication; 
according  to  Schild,  three  to  fifteen  minims  of  the  twenty  per  cent  solution  may  be 
given  hypodermically  for  five  days»  subsequently  on  altemate  days.  Schild  belie\'es 
that  it  is  especially  liable  to  act  upon  the  heait^  and  considers  cardiac  weakness  a 
contra-indication  to  its  use. 

HYDRARGyRUM— MERCURY,    U.  S. 

L&cai  Action, — ^The  local  effect  of  mercurial  preparations  varies  from 
complete  inertness  to  an  active  escharotic  influence,  so  that  each  prepa- 
ration must  in  this  regard  be  studied  by  itself. 

Ahsorpiion  and  Eliminatimi, — All  preparations  of  mercury  yield  them- 
selves or  the  mercury  in  them  to  absorption^  and  after  absorption  to  elimi- 
nation. The  metal  has  been  found  in  the  blood,*  in  the  urine,  in  the 
serum  of  blisters,  in  the  saliva,  in  the  faeces,  in  the  pus  from  ulcers,  in  the 
seminal  fluid,  in  the  milk  of  ntirsing  women, — indeed,  in  every  conceivable 
secretion  and  in  every  tissue.  Heller  found  it  in  the  aborted  fa*tuses  of 
salivated  women,  and  Mayen^on  and  Bergeret  in  the  urine  of  a  baby  whose 
nurse  was  taking  calomel ;  and  each  of  these  obser\^ations  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Wellander. 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been  done  to  determine  how 
rapidly  mercury  is  eliminated,  and  whether  when  given  internally  it  is  all 
thrown  out  of  the  system.  The  result  of  all  this  labor  seems  to  us  to 
prove  that  the  single  dose  of  mercury  does  not  remain  in  the  system, 
but  that  when  the  drug  is  administered  constantly  for  a  length  of  time 
elimination  does  not  keep  pace  with  absorption,  so  that  the  mercury  ac- 
cumulates in  the  tissues.  Moreover,  the  elimination  takes  place  irregu- 
larly and  intermittently,  for  reasons  that  at  present  cannot  be  made  out 
Further,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  limit  of  time  during  which 
stored-up  mercury  may  remain  in  the  body  \  indeed,  all  the  evidence 
points  to  the  possibility  of  mercury  being  deposited  in  the  tissues  in  such 
form  that  it  is  practically  inert  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  system  ; 
liable,  however,  under  certain  agencies,  to  be  set  free  and  to  exert  its 
power  upon  the  general  nutrition,  f 


•  Cantu,  Jourda,  Andouard,  Fourcroy  (quoted  by  Stili^) ;  Graelin  {Bull,  de  Thirap.^ 
JtJii.) ;  Byiinon  (quoted  by  M  ay  en  f  on  and  Bergerel) ;  Salkowsky  (  Virfkaw's  Archi%\ 
ixxvii.  347)-  Salkowsky  {loc,  cii.,  347);  Mayen^on  and  Berjjerel  (Robin's  /oMrwa/ 
de  r Anatomic,  1873) ;  Klintk  (Dg/raii.  Mtd.  Journey  May,  1B77)* 

t  The  rate  of  absorption  of  meirury  Is  of  course  affected  by  the  choice  of  preparation 
and  by  ihe  method  of  administratiotu    Wellander  {Ann.  Dcrmatotog.,  viL  413 )  has  found 
I  mercury  tn  the  urine  fourteen  hours  after  its  applitation  to  the  human  skin  and  otie  hour 

I  after  its  subcutaneous  administration.     Mayengon  and  Bergerct  found  that  when  one 

I         centigram mc  of  corrosive  sublimale  was  given  hypodermically  to  a  dog,  the  urine  for  the 
I  next  twenty-four  hours  contained  mercury,  afterwards  none.    When  a  centigmmmc  was 
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Physiological  Action. — When  a  mild,  unirritating  preparation  of 
mercury  is  introduced  into  the  system  so  as  to  produce  constitutioEia] 
effects,  the  first  symptoms  of  its  action  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  mouth. 
In  the  mildest  degree  these  symptoms  consist  of  a  slight  fetor  of  the 
breathy  and  some  soreness  of  the  teeth  when  knocked  forcibly  together 
or  struck  with  a  key.  Mercurial  fetor  of  tlie  breath  is  generally  the 
first  indicadon  that  the  drug  is  affecting  the  system^  and  is  sooner  or 
later  accompanied  by  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste.  If  the  use  of  the 
mercury  be  persisted  in  the  gums  become  swollen^  soft,  and  spongy, 
bleeding  on  very  slight  abrasion,  and  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the 
secretion  of  saliva.  Beyond  this  point  the  therapeudst  is  never  justified 
in  carrying  the  use  of  the  drug.  If  it  be  done,  the  local  symptoms  in  the 
mouth  increase  in  seven ty^  the  tumefied  gums  become  infiamed,  very 
vascular,  and  marked  by  a  dark  red  line  at  the  junction  of  the  teeth  ;  the 
tongue  is  also  swollen,    sometimes   enormously j   protruding  from  the 


given  daily  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  urine  contained  mercury  for  lour  or  five  days  after 
the  cessation  of  medication.  In  their  last  series  of  esperimentSt  rabbits  received  the  dmg, 
and  wer^  kitled  at  difTerent  intervals  i  in  half  an  hour  the  metal  could  be  found  in  all  the 
tissues,  the  liver  and  kidneys  containing  most  of  it;  in  four  days,  or  even  in  a  shorter 
time,  mercary  given  in  a  single  dose  was  all  eliminated^  and  could  not  be  found  in  the 
tissues. 

The  evidence  In  favor  of  the  storing  up  of  mercury  in  the  system  ts  overwhelming. 
In  1880  Vajda  and  Paschkis  i  Ue^er  den  Minjluss  Quccksilbers,  Wien)  stated  that  tliey 
found  the  metal  in  the  urine  in  different  cases,  six  months,  one  year,  two  years,  and  even 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  after  the  mercurial  course.  Mayen9on  and  Bergeret  found  that 
the  exhibition  of  poiassium  iodide  fortj-^-eight  hours  after  the  cessation  of  a  mercurial 
course,  when  the  urine  was  free  from  mercury,  would  bring  about  the  immediate  eltmi- 
nalion  of  mercury.  Sigisraund  has  detected  quicksilver  in  the  urine  of  patients  as  long  as 
thirteen  years  after  taking  the  medicine  ;  but  Schuster  {Zeitichr./.  IClin.  Med,,  13S4,  vii,) 
asserts  that  these  patients  were  habitues  of  a  room  in  which  inunctions  were  constantly 
being  made,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  there  is  sufficient  diffusion  of  the  mercury 
to  produce  a  very  sensible  effect  in  those  breathing  the  air.  Apparently,  however,  using  all 
precaution  and  having  the  patient  carefully  watched*  H.  Stein  ( tViener  Kiin.  ff^ock^nn., 
1890)  has  obtained  weighable  amounts  of  eliminated  quicksilver  from  the  urine  four  weeks 
after  Its  inunction.  (See  also  flt^rieij',/.  Dgmmt.  u.  Syphilis,  1882;  AnnaUs  de  Ber- 
fn&L  H  Syphil.f  iSRa,  iii, ).  Schuster  has  found  it  in  the  faeces  three  months  after  the  ces- 
sation of  a  mercurial  course  (  Vierteij./.  Deftfiai,  ».  Sypkiiisy  ix.  507)  ;  indeed,  he  believes 
that  it  is  thrown  oil  more  freely  and  constantly  by  the  intestines  than  by  the  kidneys. 
He  also  asserts  that  elimination  is  completed  six  months  after  the  cessation  of  an  ordinary 
mercurial  course  ijmtrn.  0/ Cuian,  Med,,  i.  No^  la,  ii.  No.  9).  According  to  Gola  {A.  L 
P.  7!,  1900,  viti.  203)  when  the  kidney  elimination  is  great  the  intestinal  output  is  small 
and  vice  I'ersa.  In  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  elimination  of  mercury,  Baber  and 
Klumpke  {J^ojnt  de  MMeciHe^  1888,  viii.)  slate  that  extraordinary  eiaccrba lions  and 
remissions  occur  in  the  elimination  during  treatment,  that  Michaelowsky  and  Souchow 
have  shown  that  the  effect  of  potassium  iodide  it  small,  but  that  Stepanow  tias  proved 
that  the  hot-air  baths  increase  enormously  the  elimination.  It  appears  to  be  established 
that  in  these  cases  of  Jong  continuance  the  mercury  escapes  not  only  through  the  kidneys, 
but  is  also  excreted  by  the  salivar>'  glands  as  well  as  by  the  intestines,  and  hence  its  con- 
tinuing elimination  may  be  overlooked  by  the  chemist,  who  simply  studies  the  urine. 
(See  paper  by  Stein  and  Kronfeld,  men rr  Med.  IVa^hen.,  1890.) 

Method  of  Prepat-in^  TUssues  for  Microscopic  Deiecfimi  of  Mercury,— J.  Almkvist 
is.  ft  Bd.,  ccl-txx.,  p.  177)  soaks  the  freshly  cut  pieces  forclght  often  hours  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  containing  four  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  producing  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  mercuric  sulphide;  subsequently  he  hardens  in  alcohol  or  other  fluid  not 
containing  iodine,  and  cuts. 
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mouth,  whose  closure  it  may  entirely  prevent ;  the  teeth  are  loosened  in 
their  sockets  ;  the  saliva  is  enormously  increased  in  quantity  and  altered 
in  quality,  forming  great,  ropy,  viscid  masses,  which  pour  over  the  thick- 
ened lips  ;  the  parotid  glands,  and  even  the  submaxillary,  are  very  much 
enlarged  and  tender.  Severe  ptyalism  may  be  accompanied  by  marked 
fever^  and  nephritis  is  a  not  uncommon  occurrence.  Loss  of  the  teeth, 
extensive  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  even  necrosis  oi  the  jaw-bones 
have  occurred,  and  death  from  exhaustion  resulted,  or  the  patient  strug- 
gled through  to  recovery,  seamed  and  disfigured  for  life.  In  these  cases 
passive  hemorrhages  often  recur  again  and  again,  and  may  contribute 
largely  to  a  fatal  result  During  severe  ptyalism  emaciation  goes  on 
rapidly,  and  seems  to  especially  affect  imperfectly  organized  tissueSj  so 
that  exudations  very  generally  rapidly  disappear.  The  disturbance  of 
nutrition  is  further  shown  in  some  cases  by  the  occurrence  of  ulcers  upon 
the  extremities.  The  blood  suffers  very  decidedly,  becoming  more  fluid 
and  watery  than  normal  and  having  its  power  of  coagulation  impaired. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Wright,  its  solid  constituents  are  notably 
diminished,  including  albumin,  fibrin,  and  the  red  corpuscles,  and  it  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  a  fetid,  fatty  material.  These  observ^ations  of 
Wright  have  been  confirmed  upon  animals  by  Wilbouchewitch,'  and  by 
L  Hughes  Bennett. 

Although  large  doses  of  mercury  lower  the  general  nutrition  and  de- 
stroy the  craais  of  the  blood,  it  is  prohabie  that  when  given  in  very  minute 
doses  it  has  tonic  properties* 

In  1869  Li^geois'  asserted  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  very  minute  doses 
of  quickjiilver  produces  in  healthy  men  an  increase  of  their  bodily  weight,  and  in 
1876,  in  two  experiments,  R  L.  Keyes  *  found  that  not  only  was  the  bodily  weight 
increased,  but,  as  determined  by  actual  count,  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles 
was  decidedly  augmented,  Hermann  Schlesinger*  has  laboriously  experimented 
upon  rabbits  and  dogs.  All  other  conditions  being  similar,  those  rabbits  which 
received  the  mercury  incrtfased  in  weight  a  little  more  than  did  those  to  which 
mercury  was  not  given,  but  the  augmentation  of  the  red  blood-disks  was  distinctly 
greater  in  the  mercurialized  animals.  With  dogs  the  results  were  more  decided^ 
bodi  bodily  weight  and  blood-corpuscles  increasing  mucU  faster  in  the  animals  to 
which  mercury  was  given.  I,  Hughes  Bennett  had  previously  obtained  results 
similar  to  those  quoted,  and  Schlesinger  thinks  that  It  must  be  considered  proved 
that  very  minute  continuous  doses  of  mercurials  tend  in  the  normal  animal  or  man 
to  increase  distinctly  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  richness  of  the  blood,  but  that 
it  is  scarcely  proper  to  call  them  tonic,  as  in  his  belief  they  act  by  hindering  oxi- 
dation and  restricting  waste,  and  not  by  aiding  in  reconstruction, — a  conclusion 
which  is  purely  theoretic  and  unproved.  In  some  cases  of  syphilitic  anaemia  the 
effect  of  mercury  in  increasing  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  very  marked. 
This  effect  is,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  the  antisyphilitic  influence  of  the  remedy 
rather  than  to  any  specific  action  on  the  blood-making  organs.  (For  elaborate 
paper,  see  L.  Gaillard*) 

1  The  ordinary  symptoms   of  mercurialization   have  been  sufhciently 

I         described,  but  there  are  on  record  various  anomalous  cases.     In  some 
I         instances  the  chief  symptoms  of  mercurialism  have  been  cutaneous. 

L        
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The  usual  eruption  is  a  polymorphic  erylhemat  resembling  more  or  less  that  of 
scarlet  fever.  In  rarer  cases  the  eruption  may  be  distinctly  erysipelatous,  with  sub- 
dermal  redematous  swelOng.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  urticaria,  ore\'eu  of  a 
roseola  ;  a  ver>'  severe  ecxema,  becoming  finally  pustular,  has  in  some  cases  been  pro- 
duced, most  frequently  as  the  result  of  an  inunction  ;  whilst  mercurial  pemphigus  and ; 
purpura  have  both  been  recorded.  Usually  the  eruption  is  fugacious,  being  followed 
in  two  or  three  days  by  more  or  less  desquamation,  but  very  j^ave  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  there  has  been  a  universal  dermatitis^  with  great  swelling  of  the 
face  and  extremities,  excessive  desquamation,  followed  by  thickening  and  infiltra* 
tion  of  the  subdermal  tissues^  excoriation,  violent  fever*  disturbance  of  the  respi- 
ration»  and  death  ;  or,  if  the  patient  surv-ive,  months  of  illness  (see  M.  A.  Morel- 
Laval  1^,' 

Sometimes  the  influence  of  mercury  falls  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  produces  a  peculiar  train  of  paraljlic  phenomena. 

Nervous  mercuriajjsra  occurs  chiefly  when  mercurial  vapors   find  entrance 
through  the  lungs,  and  is  most  frequently  seen  in  workers  in  the  metal.     It  is  gen- 
erally the  result  of  long  exposure ;  but  that  it  may  be  produced  in  a  very  short  time 
is  proved  by  the  case,  related  by  Christison,  of  two  barometer-makers  who  slept  one 
night  in  a  room  containing  a  pot  of  mercury  upon  a  stove.     One  was  severely  sali- 
valed,  the  other  was  affected  with  a  shaking  palsy  which  lasted  all  his  life.    Accord* 
ing  to  Sigmond,'  the  attack  of  mercurial  palsy,  which  is  sometimes  sudden,  some- 
times gradual,  begins  with  unsteadiness  and  shaking  of  the  extremities  and  of  the] 
muscles  of  the  face,  which  movements  interfere  witii  walking,  speaking,  or  chewing ; 
the  tremors  become  frequent,  nay,  almost  constant ;  "  every  action  is  performed  by 
starts."    If  the  exposure  be  continued,  sleeplessness,  loss  of  memory,  and  death 
terminate  the  scene.    A  peculiar  brownish  hue  of  the  whole  body,  and  dry  skin, 
generally  accompany  the  disease.     In  its  first  attack  it  may  be  mistaken  for  SL 
Vitus 's  dance;  in  its  latter  stages,   for   delirium   tremens.     According  to  Nodi 
Gu^neau  de  Mussy,"  these  two  forms  are  distinct  varieties  rather  than  different  stages  | 
of  mercurial  tremors.     In  the  latter  the  affection  simulates  paralysis  ujftians  in  itsj 
shaking  movements  ;  in  the  former  the  motions  are  violent,  and  occur  independently] 
of  the  wiU  of  the  patient,  even  when  he  is  lying  quietly  in  bed.     In  a  case  reported^ 
by  L.  1 -anger,'  the  electro-contractility  of  the  affected  muscles  was  much  heightened. 

Paralysis  from  chronic  mercurial  poisoning  is  said  to  be  not  a  rare  affection 
among  artisans  and  miners  who  are  in  their  daily  occupation  exposed  to  contact 
with  the  metal  or  its  fumes.  The  subject  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  M. 
M.  Letulle,^"  to  whose  paper  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  collection  of  recorded 
cases  and  for  details.  In  a  case  reported  by  Sigmond,  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  chronic  lead-poisoning,  including  wrist-drop,  followed  repeated  mercurial 
inunctions.  In  some  cases  mercurial  paralysis  takes  the  form  of  multiple  palsy,  or 
of  a  brachial  or  cmral  monoplegia,  or  of  an  obscure  local  palsy,  as  in  a  case 
ported  by  Kiissmaul,  in  which  there  was  aphonia  from  paralysis  of  the  larvTJgeal 
muscles.  Almost  invariably  the  loss  of  motor  power  is  accompanied  by  an  anes- 
thesia, which  may  be  wide-spread  or  may  be  in  isolated  islets,  or  may  take  the  form 
of  hemiansesthesja.  The  loss  of  sensation  is  very  rarely  absolute  ;  simple  loss  of 
the  thermic  sensibility  or  analgesia  may  exist  alone.  Partial  anosmia  or  amblyopia 
may  show  that  the  nerves  of  special  sensation  are  affected.  Neuralgic  pains  may 
be  the  permanent  result  of  a  mercurial  exposure,  and  epilepsy  and  even  insanity, 
most  frequently  of  the  melancholic  t>'pe.  are  slated  to  have  been  so  produced*) 
According  to  LetuUe.  trophic  changes  are  not  common,  the  paralyzed  muscles  not 
undergoing  atrophy,  and  retaining  their  normal  relations  to  the  galvanic  and  faradic 
currents.  When  the  thighs  are  affected  the  knee-jerk  may  entirely  disappear, 
Guinon  "  describes  violent  hysteria  following  upon  chronic  mercurial  intoxication. 
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In  some  cases  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  or  even  its  persist- 
ent medicinal  use,  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  state  of  the  system 
somewhat  resembling  scurvy,  characterized  by  great  anaemia ^  emaciation^ 
and  general  loss  of  power,  with  loss  of  the  hair,  aching  pains  in  the  bones 
and  joints,  oedema,  fetid  breath,  diarrhoea,  and  generally  disordered 
secretions.     This  is  the  so-called  m^rcuricd  ccLchexiaJ^ 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  pancreas  is  especially 
a  fleeted  by  mercury.  Thus,  in  a  case  related  by  Copland,  a  woman  after 
excessive  salivation  experienced  deep-seated  epigastric  pain  and  heat, 
with  nausea,  thirst,  and  fever,  and  voided  thin  stools  containing  liquid 
resembling  salivary  fluid.  At  the  post-mortem  the  pancreas  was  found 
weighing  four  ounces,  red,  congested,  and  with  its  duct  dilated*  In  re- 
gard to  the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  liver,  see  PuRGATrvES> 

The  experiments  of  I.  Brauer^^  and  of  V.  Tirelli  **  show  that  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals very  large  doses  of  mercurials  have  a  powerful  depressing  influence  upon  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  may  produce  death  by  respiratory  paralysis  ;  tliat  when 
smaller  doses  are  ^ven  a  condition  of  nerv^ous  excitement  is  produced,  with  in- 
crease of  the  tendon -reflexes,  followed  by  partial  paralysis  and  atajcia  ;  and  that  in 
chronic  poisoning  by  very  small  doses  conrintiously  admirjistered  a  degeneration  of 
the  nervous  system  takes  place,  probably  beginning  in  the  anterior  motor  cells  of 
the  spinal  cord.  This  degeneration  appears,  however,  not  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
mercurial  poisoning,  but  to  be  similar  to  that  produced  by  phosphorus,  arseiiic,  and 
various  other  poisons. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  heal  ■m^rturicU  poisoning,  but  A. 
W.  Foot "  has  reported  the  production  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  forearm  by  contact  with  the  red  mercury  iodide  during  the 
nibbing  of  cattle  with  a  salve  containing  it*  It  is  asserted  that  in  some 
peculiar  persons  the  external,  and  even  the  internal,  use  of  small  amounts 
of  mercuriab  will  produce  violent  eczema  or  other  skin-eruptions  (Alex- 
ander**). 

The  constitutional  action  of  mercury  shows  that  it  has  relations  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  whole  body.  The  alterations  in  the  bloody  the 
wasting,  the  perverted  functions  of  nerves  and  of  glandular  tissues,  the 
various  skin  eruptions,  all  point  to  a  profound  influence  upon  the  whole 
organism.  After  death  from  such  irritant  preparations  of  mercury  as 
corrosive  sublimate,  violent  diphtheritic  colitis  is  the  ordinary  lesion,  and, 
as  was  first  shown  by  Salkowsky,  structural  alterations  abound  in  the 
kidneys,  accompanied  by  a  pecuhar  deposit  ol  calcium  phosphate  :  that 
the  renal  lesions  may  be  produced  by  the  non-irritant  preparations 
of  mercury  has  been  shown  by  B,  Silva,  **  who  has  found  true  desquama- 
ti\'e  nephritis  in  dogs  to  which  calomel  had  been  given,  Felix  Klem- 
perer  "  discusses  the  literature  of  the  subject  fuUy,  and  concludes  that  the 
successive  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  :  excessive  hyperaemia,  parenchy- 
matous nephritis,  hemorrhagic  nephritis,  with  wide-spread  degeneration 

•  Fdtr  an  Interesting  paper  in  regard  to  mercunaliBm  in  lookiog-glaw  makers,  see 
article  by  WoHner  {Munch,  Med.  Wmhm.,  July,  1892). 
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of  the  epithelium,  and  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases  deposits  of  chalky 
materiaL  Virchow  "  states  that  the  coexistence  of  distinct  renal  chalky 
deposits  with  diphtheritic  hemorrhagic  colitis  justifies  the  diagnosis  of 
corrosive  sublimate  poisonings  but  Klemperer  affirms  that  this  condition 
can  be  produced  by  bismuth  and  some  other  poisons.  The  later  re- 
searches of  E.  Lentert  '•  led  to  a  similar  conclusion,^namdy,  that  the 
calcification  of  the  kidneys  makes  the  diagnosis  of  corrosive  sublimate 
poisoning  very  probable  but  not  assured.  The  calcification  of  the  kid- 
neys, which  is  often  accompanied  by  true  calcareous  deposit  in  the  tubules, 
and  which  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  kidney  structure  to  crj'  out 
under  the  scalpel,  was  attributed  by  Prevost "  to  the  decalcification  of  the 
bones  ;  a  theory  which  seems  to  have  been  disproved  by  Klemperer 
(confirmed  by  Paul  Binet"). 

According  to  our  present  evidence,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
mercury  increases  the  nitrogenous  waste.  It  is  true  that  Hermann  von 
Boeck,"  in  a  case  of  mercurialization  in  a  man,  found  that  there  was  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  during  the  mercurial  periods, 
but  H-  Schroder,**  and  Guttenberg  and  A.  Gurber/*  in  experiments 
made  upon  rabbits,  obtained  an  absolute  decrease  in  nitrogenous  elimina- 
tion during  mercurial  poisonings. 

Therapeutics.— The  use  of  mercury  in  affections  of  the  liver  and  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  fully  discussed  in  another  portion  of  this  treatise  ; 
and,  although  the  drug  has  been  used  for  almost  innumerable  purposes 
in  times  past,  it  seems  here  only  necessary  to  speak  of  its  action  as  an 
antiphlogistic  and  as  an  antisyphilitic. 

Aniiphloghtk  Action, — The  use  of  mercury  in  inflammation  origi- 
nated towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  with  Robert  Hamilton,  and 
soon  became  universal  in  England  and  America.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  no  sufficient  analyses  of  the  blood  of  ptyalized  persons  have  been 
made  to  determine  exactly  what  are  the  changes  produced  in  the  vital 
fluid  by  mercury.  The  indications  are,  however,  very  strong  that  chief 
among  them  is  a  lessening  of  the  amount  of  fibrin.  As  is  well  known, 
increase  of  the  h^emic  fibrin  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  effects  of 
inflammation  :  consequently,  theory,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  the 
antiphlogistic  use  of  calomel,  affords  at  least  some  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  there  is  more  or  less  antagonism  between  the  processes  of  mercu- 
rialization and  of  inflammation. 

All  important  evidence  as  to  the  antiphlogistic  value  of  mercurials 
at  present  available  is  clinical,  and  even  of  this  it  seems  impossible  to 
find  much  that  is  very  exact  and  of  such  nature  as  to  exclude  possible 
fallacies.  It  is  the  enormous  mass  of  testimony  that  overrides  the  proba- 
bility of  fallacy.  It  is  the  general  judgment  of  the  profession,  founded 
upon  the  thousand  daily  observed  bedside  facts,  that  endorses  the  use  of 
mercury  as  an  antiphlogistic.  In  other  words,  our  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  mercurials  in  inflammation  at  present  is  clinical  rather  than  experi- 
mental, empirical  rather  than  scientific,  but  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
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that  it  is  not  eoirecL  There  is  one  tJiflammatory  affection — rW/£r— which, 
from  its  anatomical  relations,  is  completely  visible  at  all  stages  ;  and  the 
effects  of  the  drug  upon  its  processes  have  been  noted  from  day  to  day 
hundreds  of  times.  Oculists  are,  we  believe,  ag-reed  that  when  there  is 
a  marked  tendency  towards  the  exudation  of  lymph  in  this  disease,  mer- 
cury should  be  exhibited  until  ptyalism  is  induced. 

Of  all  inflammations,  those  of  the  serous  membranes  seem  to  be  most 
allied  to  iritis  ;  and  it  is  exactly  in  the  condition  above  spoken  of^  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  fibrinous  exudations  in  piairids,  pertt^nids^  and 
pericarditisy  that  mercury  is  so  constantly  employed  with  so  good  an 
effect.  In  parenchymatous  inflammations,  especially  in  pneumonia  and 
in  hepaiith,  mercury  has  been  used  with  asserted  advantage  by  many 
practitioners,  but  its  value  is  certainly  more  questionable  than  in  serous 
inflammations.  \w  pseudo-mentbraTious  angina  or  laryngiiis,  and  in  true 
diphtheria^  the  mercurials  are  very  useful  remedies  ;  they  should  be 
given  in  small  repeated  doses,  preferably  in  the  form  of  dry  calomel  pow- 
ders, it  being  probable  that  the  good  effect  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  mercurial  over  the  diseased  surface  and  the  consequent 
antiseptic  influence.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  exact  advantageous- 
ness  of  mercurials  in  endocarditis  /  but,  as  it  is  extremely  important,  if 
possible,  in  that  disease,  to  prevent  exudation,  and  as  mercury  is  the 
most  efficient  known  agent  for  effecting  this,  it  should  be  administered 
freely  and  at  once. 

In  whatever  disease  a  mercurial  is  administered  as  an  antiphlogis- 
tic, it  should  be  given  during  the  stage  of  exudation »  and  to  facilitate 
the  absorption  of  the  newly  organized  lymph  after  it  has  ceased  to  be 
thrown  out  In  the  majority  of  cases  mercury  given  for  its  constitu- 
tional effects  should  be  combined  with  opium,  to  prevent  its  acting  on  the 
boweJs. 

Calomel  should  not  be  used  In  adynamic  inflammations^  or  where  the 
exudation  is  serous  rather  than  fibrinous.  \xi  puerperal periioniiis  it  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  some  and  as  strongly  condemned  by  others, 
simply  because  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  disease,  the  sporadic  or 
sthenic ,  and  the  epidemic  or  asihentc;  and  in  the  one  both  bleeding  and 
calomel  are  strongly  indicated,  while  in  the  other  they  are  effective  only 
for  evil. 

Mercury  as  an  Antis)phiiiiic,—Th^  literature  concerning  the  use  of 
mercury  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  is  so  enormous  as  almost  to  defy 
analysis  ;  through  the  discussion,  however,  has  finally  been  reached  practi- 
cal unanimity  of  professional  opinion,  the  only  points  of  difference  being 
as  to  details  of  **  how'*  and  "when'*  the  mercury  should  be  employed. 

Whenever  a  venereal  ulcer  offers  the  characteristics  of  a  true  chancre, 
mercury  should  be  exhibited.  Many  practitioners  believe  that  it  is  wiser 
for  diagnostic  purposes,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the 
primary  sore,  to  withhold  the  mercury  until  secondary  manifestations 
appear.     Under  any  circumstances,  so  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis 
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is  dearly  established,  mercury  should  be  employed  in  some  form  or 
other.  Our  own  practice  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  to  push 
the  mercury  to  the  point  of  mild  ptyalism, — i.e.^  to  the  production  of 
slight  evidences  of  constitutional  drug  action,— and  then  to  continue 
the  medicine  persistently  in  small  doses  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  in- 
creasing the  dose  up  to  mild  ptyalism  if  at  any  time  there  should  be  a 
recrudescence  of  the  symptoms. 

In  /ifr//arj/ syphilis  mercury  is  to  be  used  cautiously.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever^  the  mere  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  infectioa,  but  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  that  guides  the  judicious  practitioner.  So  long 
as  there  is  no  decided  cachexia,  if  the  patient  has  not  recently  been 
through  a  mercurial  course,  mercury  should  be  freely  used  when  the  local 
lesion  threatens  to  kill  directly  or  to  produce  organic  changes  in  a  vital 
organ.  Thus,  a  gumma  in  the  heart -wallj  in  the  upper  spinal  cord,  or  in 
some  vital  brain-region  may  imperatively  demand  active  mercurialization. 
We  have  twice  seen  a  patient  slowly  recovering  from  brain -syphiiis  under 
the  influence  of  the  iodides  die  by  the  accident  of  an  epileptic  arrest  of 
respiration.  In  these  cases  the  more  rapid  resolution  of  the  gummatous 
masses  by  mercury,  had  that  drug  been  exhibited,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  prevented  the  fatal  fit.  In  hereditary  syphilis  a  prompt  mer- 
curial  impression  ofiers  the  best  chance  of  relief.  At  any  stage  of  syph- 
ilis some  caution  and  judgment  should  be  used  in  the  administration 
of  mercury.  As  was  shown  by  Keyes,  the  small  dose  of  mercury  in 
infected  patients  frequently  acts  distinctly  in  increasing  the  number  of 
red  blood-disks.  Wilbou  chew  itch  found  that  the  mercurial  when  first 
exhibited  increased  the  number  of  red  blood -corpuscles  in  syphilitic 
patients,  but  after  a  time  appeared  to  produce  anaemia.  Whatever 
preparation  be  employed,  it  should  be  so  administered  as  to  cause  only 
signs  of  the  constitutional  action  in  the  mouth.  It  is  never  necessary 
to  ptyalize  the  patient  severely.  There  are  various  methods  by  which 
thb  may  be  done.  That  most  frequently  employed,  because  most  con- 
venient, is  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill  by  the 
mouth  :  from  one-fourth  to  one- half  grain  of  calomel,  or  twice  as  much 
of  the  blue  mass,  combined,  if  necessary,  with  opium,  to  prevent  its 
action  upon  the  bowels,  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  and  increased  if 
required.  Instead  of  the  internal  use  of  the  mercurial,  the  system  may  be 
brought  under  its  influence  by  inunctions. 

In  practising  inunctions  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  when  raercuiy 
is  applied  to  a  hairy  surface  it  b  very  prone  to  cause  a  troublesome  irri- 
tation, due  to  inflammation  about  the  hair-follicles.  Indeed,  the  contin- 
uous application  of  the  mercurial  to  almost  any  surface  of  the  body  will 
cause  finally  an  eczematous  eruption.  Furthe^^  when  the  skin  is  in  thor- 
oughly good  condition  it  absorbs  much  better  than  when  it  is  irritated. 
The  frequent  use  of  the  hot  baths  seems  also  to  aid  in  the  absorption,  and 
possibly  also  in  the  elimination  of  the  mercury  ;  and  the  good  effects  ob- 
tained at  the  Arkansas  and  other  thermal  springs  largely  depend  upon 
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the  frequent  employment  of  the  hot  bath  with  the  free  use  of  the  mer- 
ciirial.  It  is  therefore  usually  better  to  have  the  inunction  practised  in 
the  evening,  after  the  patient  has  had  a  prolonged  bath  ;  and  in  cases  of 
great  urgency  the  baths  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  so  as 
to  produce  free  sweating,  and  the  inunction  practised,  it  may  be^  twice 
a  day.  In  order  to  avoid  irritation  of  the  skin,  a  regular  order  should 
be  maintained  in  the  application,  as  follows  :  ^rsi  day,  inner  side  of  both 
upper  arms  ;  second  day,  inner  side  of  both  thighs  ;  ikird  day,  inner  side 
of  both  forearms  ;  fmtrtk  day,  inner  side  of  both  legs  ;  Ji/th  day^  upon 
both  groins  ;  sixth  day,  upon  the  back  ;  seventh  day,  recommence  the 
series. 

The  advantage  of  inunction  is  that  the  digestion  is  less  apt  to  be  dis- 
turbed than  when  the  drug  is  exhibited  by  the  mouth  ;  *  the  disadvantages 
are  the  greater  or  less  publicity  which  it  entails,  the  trouble  which  it  in- 
volves, and  its  apparent  dirtiness.  In  private  practice  it  is  rarely  prac- 
tised except  in  the  case  of  infants,  when  the  mercurial  ointment  is  rubbed 
into  the  abdomen  and  armpits,  or  often  simply  smeared  upon  the  flannel 
roller  or  binder  which  usually  envelops  the  body.  The  mercurialization 
of  the  nurse,  with  the  object  of  affecting  the  child,  is  unjustifiable,  unless 
the  nurse  and  the  nursling  are  alike  diseased  :  indeed,  to  allow  a  syphilitic 
child  to  feed  at  the  breast  of  a  healthy  woman  is  a  crime. 

Mercury  may  be  used  hypodermically,  often  with  great  advantage,  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilis.  The  search  after  novelties  by  clinicians  and 
chemists  has  led  to  the  invention  of  very  many  new  preparations  and  the 
production  of  a  very  large  literature,  which  was  summarized  in  previous 
editions  of  this  work^  and  is  discussed  in  great  detail  in  current  mono- 
graphs on  syphilis,  As  the  result  of  nmch  experience,  however^  we  are 
confident  that  the  whole  matter  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence, 
— namely,  that  no  mercurial  preparation  has  any  distinct  advantage  over 
corrosive  sublimate  for  hypodermic  administration  ;  and  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  proposed  preparations,  including  all  those  which  contain  cal- 
omel, are  much  more  dangerous  than  is  the  corrosive  chloride.  From 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride  should  be  injected 
deeply  into  the  muscles  of  the  back  or  ol  the  thigh  daily  or  every  other 
day,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case  ;  care  being  exercised  to  see  that 
the  part  is  well  rubbed  immediately  after  the  injection,  so  as  to  dispel  the 
local  accumulation  of  fluid,  and  that  injections  are  not  given  on  successive 
days  in  places  near  to  one  another.     In  some  cases  very  pronounced  pain 


*  The  action  of  inunctiona  is  usually  very  mild  and  tractable,  but  Von  Sackur  {Beri, 
Klin,  Wofhens£h.,  189a,  xxix.)  has  reported  a  case  of  death  \n  bIx  days,  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  violent  imtation  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the  kidneys,  with  furious 
gmngrenous  ptyalism,  apparently  produced  by  a  single  inunction  with  mercurial  ointment. 
Ludwig,  of  Vienna,  in  an  examination  to  determine  the  distribution  of  mercury  given  by 
inunction,  found  that  it  was  inost  abundant  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  spleen  :  then  in  the 
alimentary  canal  (least  in  the  stomach  and  most  in  the  large  intestine).  In  the  muscles 
the  amounts  were  viable,  in  the  cerebrum  never  sufficient  to  be  weighed  {Initmai, 
Jdiniseh.  Rtmdschau,  189a,  vi. ), 
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is  produced  ;  this  can  be  overcome,  however,  by  injecting  one-quarter  ol 
a  grain  of  cocaine  immediately  b^ore  the  injection  of  the  mercuriaJ  into 
tlie  same  spot.      The   advantages  of    hypodermic  medication   are  the 
rapidity  and  power  of  influence,  the  cleanlinesSp  and  the  avoidance  ci^ 
gastro- intestinal  irritation. 

Mercury  is  sometimes  administered  in  secondary  syphilis  in  the  form 
of  himigations.  The  patient  is  placed  upon  a  chair,  and  surrounded  by 
a  large  blanket  or,  better,  india-rubber  cloth,  so  arranged  as  to  fit  tightly 
around  his  neck  above,  and  below  to  encompass  the  chair.  The  mer- 
curial preparation  is  placed  upon  a  metal  plate,  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp, , 
beneath  the  chair,  and  the  fumes  are  allowed  to  fill  the  space  around  the 
patient  inside  of  the  blanket.  The  heat  produced  generally  causes  the 
patient  to  sweat  profusely,  and  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  th< 
lamp  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  patient  allowed  to  cool  off,  and  after' 
a  time  be  put  to  bed  and  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  with  the  deposit  of 
mercury  still  adhering  to  the  skin.  The  fumigation  may  be  practised 
every  other  night,  or  at  longer  intervals,  and  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
especially  useful  in  cases  of  secondary  skin  eruptions.  Calomel,  black 
oxide,  and  cinnabar  are  the  preparations  generally  used  ;  care  must  be 
exercised  that  the  padent  do  not  breathe  the  fumes. 

In  advanced  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis  the  mercurial  iodides, 
given  by  the  mouth,  are  often  very  useful,  but  the  combination  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate  and  the  potassium  iodide  is  in  many  cases  still  more 
efficient.  Usually  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride 
should  be  exhibited,  three  times  a  day. 

It  appears  to  be  established  that  certain  disagreeable  and,  perchance, 
serious  effects  may  be  produced  by  mercurials  when  freely  and  continu- 
ously used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  against  which  the  practitioner 
must  be  on  his  guard.  The  most  important  of  these  is  nephritis^  with 
its  consequent  albuminuria.  According  to  Heller,**  the  safest  method  of 
mercurialization,  so  far  as  the  kidneys  are  concerned,  is  by  the  hypoder- 
mic employment  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  the  most  dangerous,  probably, 
being  the  use  of  inunctions.  A  very  rare  complication  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  mercury  is  polyneuritis,  which  has  especially  been  noted 
alter  the  very  free  use  of  mercurial  inunctions.^ 

Administration. — The  following  preparations  contain  metallic  mer- 
cury : 

Unguentum  Hydrargyrl  U,  S. — BIu^,  or  Mercurial^  Ointment  Is 
made  by  triturating  mercury  with  suet  and  lard  until  the  metal  is  extin- 
guished,—?.^.,  until  a  portion  of  the  mass  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
exhibits  no  globules  under  a  magnifying  power  of  ten  diameters*  Mer- 
curial ointment  is  soft,  of  a  bluish  color,  becoming  darker  by  age  ;  it 
contains  half  its  weight  of  mercury.      It  is  used  to  make  a  constitutional 


•  See  Ley  den  (Deutsch.  Med.  Woihen.,  iS^Si  atix.)  and  R,  von  Engel  {Prag^r  Med. 
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impression  J  and  also  locally  as  a  resolvent,  in  cases  of  en.arged  indurated 
glands.  The  oleate  of  mercury  (Oleatum  Hvdrargyri — twenty  per 
cent ,  U.  S, )  is  preferred  by  some  practitioners. 

Emplastrum  Hvdrargyri,  U.  S. — Mercuriai  Piaster  contains  mer- 
cury, oleate  of  mercury,  hydrous  wool4at,  and  lead  plaster,  and  is  used  as 
a  resolvent  in  indtiraied  glands,  enlarged  chronically  inflamed  jaints,  etc, 

Massa  Hvdrargyri,  U.  S,^ — Mciss  of  Mercury^ Blu£  Mass  is  made 
by  extinguishing  mercury  with  honey  and  other  inert  substances.  It 
contains  one -third  its  weight  of  the  metal,  and  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  calomel,  but  is  milder.  Dose  ;  purgative,  five  to  ten  grains 
(0.3-0.6  Gm. );  alterative,  one  to  three  grains  (o.d6-k5.  i3  Gm.).  Blue 
Pills  usually  contain  each  three  or  five  grains  of  the  mass. 

Hvdrargvrum  cum  Creta,  U,  S. — Mercury  with  Chalk.-— Gray 
Powder  is  made  with  chalk.  It  is  a  smooth »  grayish  powder,  and  is 
simitar  to  blue  mass  in  its  medical  properties,  strength  ^  and  dose. 

HVDRARGYRI  CHLORIDUM    MITE^MILD   MERCUROUS   CHLORIDE, 

U.S. 

Calomel  is  a  white,  insoluble,  tasteless  and  odorless,  heavy  powder. 

Physiological  Action. — Owing  to  the  great  insolubility  of  calomel, 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  has  occurred  as  to  the  way  by  which  it  finds 
entrance  into  the  system. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Mialhe,"  calomel  is  converted  by  the  chlorides  of 
the  stomach  into  corrosive  sublimate,  and  as  such  is  absorbed.  The  action  of  calo- 
mel upon  man  is  so  different  from  that  of  corrosive  subtitnate  as  to  render  this  theory 
exceed] n;gly  improbable,  and,  at  temperatures  even  hig^her  thEin  that  of  the  stomach, 
Mtalhe  was  never  able  to  obtain  the  formation  of  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain 
of  the  sublimate  by  the  gastric  juices.  Further,  Bucheim,  Oettingen,  and  Winkler* 
affirm  that  this  conversion  does  not  occur  at  all  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
Jeannel "  has  con  finned  this,  and  has  suggested  what  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which 
calomel  is  ab^iorbed.  He  finds  that  when  the  mercurous  chloride  is  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  carbonate  it  is  decomposed  and  the  gray  oxide  precipitated.  A 
small  portion,  however,  of  the  latter  is  held  in  solutioOf  as  much  as  0.02  part  in  fifty 
parts  of  water  (by  weight) ;  and  if  a  fatty  oil  tie  mixed  with  the  alkaline  solution  a 
very  large  part  of  the  mercury  is  dissolved. 

It  would  appear  certain  that  calomel  entering  the  stomach  and  escaping 
unchanged  into  the  duodenutr*  is  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  contents 
of  the  intestines  and  dissolved  by  the  fatty  matters  tisually  present  It  is 
possible  that  at  times,  when  the  stomach  contains  more  than  usual  of 
chlorides  and  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  calomel 
may  be  converted  into  corrosive  sublimatCf  and  also  that  when  there  is 
an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  alimentary  canal  a  soluble 
sulphide  may  be  formed. 

The  influence  of  calomel  upon  the  system  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed. It  remains  only  to  state  that  its  freedom  from  all  irritant  prop- 
erties is  shown  when  taken  internally  or  when  used  externally.     Prob- 


*  Quoted  by  Stiii^  (  Therapeutics,  3d  ed.,  655). 
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ably  no  single  dose  of  it  is  capable,  in  the  average  man,  of  acting  as 
a  violent  poison,  since  it  is  stated  that  in  the  Western  United  States 
it  IS  very  frequently  taken  in  teaspCMDnful  doses,  that  sixteen  grains  of 
it  will  act  as  vigorously  as  an  ounce,  and  that  a  pound  of  it  has  been 
given  in  a  case  of  cholera  without  visible  effect.  *  It  seems  to  us  most 
probable  that  the  absence  of  serious  results  from  these  heroic  amounts 
is  due  to  the  alimentary  canal  being  unable  to  dissolve — i.e.,  to  absorb 
— the  calomel.  F.  D;  Lente  has  affirmed  that  given  in  enormous  dose 
the  drug  acts  as  a  sedative  and  does  not  produce  mercuriali^ation.  For 
use  of  calomel  as  a  diuretic  and  in  dropsy,  see  Diuretics, 

Administration. — When  it  is  desired  to  produce  constitutional  mer- 
curial ization,  the  dose  of  calomel  is  a  half  to  one  grain  j  as  a  purga- 
tive, from  six  to  ten  grains  are  administered,  followed  in  six  hours  by 
Seidlitz  powder,  or  other  saline,  if  required  ;  or,  as  is  preferred  by  some 
practitioners,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  is  given  every  hour  until  three  grains 
are  taken  or  purgation  is  induced.  Minute  doses  (one-sixth  of  a  grain) 
of  calomel  given  every  hour  afford  a  very  good  metliod  of  impressing 
the  system  rapidly.  When  it  is  desired  to  get  its  constitutional  influence, 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  conjoin  opium  with  it,  to  prevent  purging. 

HYDRARGYRl  CHLORIDUM  CORROSIVUM^CORROSIVE  MERCURIC 

CHLORIDE.     U.S. 

Mermiry  Bichloride^  or  Corrosive  Sublimfde^  occurs  in  ^e  form  of 

colorless  crystals,  or  of  w^hite,  semi-transparent^  crystalline  masses,  of  an 
acrid,  metallic,  styptic,  and  very  persistent  taste,  soluble  in  sixteen  parts 
of  cold  and  in  two  of  boiling  water.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
other  mercurial  preparations  by  its  color »  taste,  and  solubility,  and  by 
its  forming  a  yellow  precipitate  with  lime-water. 

Physiological  Action. — Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  violent  irritant, 
and  m  concentrated  form  caustic.  When  given  in  small  repeated  doses, 
although  capable  oi  inducing  salivation,  it  is  less  apt  to  do  so  than  is 
calomel  or  blue  pilL  In  overdoses  it  produces  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisoning  of  a  severity  proportionate  to  the  dose.  If  the  latter  be  small, 
the  manifestations  may  be  only  some  nausea,  slight  burning  in  the  stom- 
ach,  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen^  and  diarrhoea.  After  large  doses  these 
symptoms  are  intensified.  The  subject  first  experiences  a  peculiar  metal- 
lic, coppery  taste  at  or  shortly  after  swallowing  the  poison.  If  the  solu- 
tion be  concentrated,  deglutition  is  interfered  with  by  a  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  throat  and  larynx^  causing  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  and 
sometimes  even  the  rejection  of  the  draught.  Then  burning  pains  are 
experienced  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  followed  by  violent  vomiting, 
at  first  mucous,  then  bilious,  and  finally  bloody,  and  by  severe  abdominal 
pain  and  tenderness,  with  profuse  purging,  at  first  serous  in  character,  but 
afterwards  affording  only  small,  mucous,  bloody  stools,  which  are  often 

•  George  B.  Wood's  Therapeutics ^  ii*  565 
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voided  with  much  straining.  The  breath  generally  becomes  fetid  and 
offensive  in  a  very  short  time.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hoursj  very 
rarely  in  less  than  an  hour,  collapse  occurs,  with  small,  frequent,  irregu- 
lar pulse,  pinched*  anxious  face,  cold  extremities,  and  finally  death,  pre- 
ceded, it  may  be,  by  fainting,  convulsions,  and  coma.  The  urine  is  very 
much  lessened  in  quantity,  is  sometimes  albuminous,  or  even  bloody, 
and  not  rarely  is  suppressed.  If  the  patient  survive  several  days,  a 
petechial  eruption  may  appear,  and  salivation  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
occurs.  In  some  cases,  after  the  collapse  there  is  an  attempt  at  a  febrile 
reaction,  which  soon,  however,  gives  place  to  a  second  and  fatal  prostra- 
tion. When  recovery  occurs  after  severe  poisoning,  the  convalescence  is 
slow  and  protracted. 

In  regard  to  chronic  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate,  sufficient  has 
been  said  under  the  general  heading,  except  that  colicky  pains  and  ab- 
dominal disturbance  are  more  apt  to  occur  with  it  than  with  the  less  irri- 
tating preparations.  Hemorrhagic  nephritis  lias  been  noted  in  a  number 
of  cases  (H.  C  Wood,  Jr.").  Arnozan"  asserts  that  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  pancreas  is  a  pronounced  lesion  in  chronic 
poisoning  of  animals.  It  should  be  looked  for  in  man,  and  its  presence 
might  be  ol  medico -legal  value. 

Severe  purging,  and  even  fatal  poisonings  may  result  from  a  single 
external  application  of  this  preparation  of  mercury,*  and  in  animals 
killed  by  hypodermic  injections  of  it  (see  experiments  oi}.  Rosenbach"'), 
diarrhoea  and  other  indications  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  are  prominent 
symptoms, — facts  which  indicate  that  the  bichloride  is  eliminated  un- 
changed from  the  alimentary  canal.  Dose,  one-hundredth  to  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  (0.0006-0.008  Gm, ). 

HydraRGYRI  Iodidum  Flavum. —  Veiiow  Msrcuraus  Iodide,  U.S., 
is  a  greenish-yellow,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
ether,  and  alcohol.  Compared  with  the  biniodide  or  the  bichloride,  it  is 
a  mild  preparation,  and  has  been  used  to  produce  constitutional  impression 
in  syphilis^  especially  when  of  long  standing.  The  potassium  iodide  con- 
verts it  into  the  biniodtde  and  metallic  mercury,  and  should,  therefore, 
never  be  given  in  combination  with  it.  Alteradve  dose  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  (0.016  Gm. )  three  times  a  day,  increased  to  a  grain  if  necessary 
(0.06  Gm. ). 

Hydra RGYRi  Iodidum  Rubrum  U.  S. — Red  Mercuric  Iodide  is  a 
scarlet  red  pow^der,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  producing,  when  taken  in  overdoses,  symp- 

•See  case  reported  by  Meeres  {Lanc€i,  Sept.  16,  1871),  in  which  a  solution  (two 
f^rains  to  one  fluidrachm)  was  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  to  the  head  of  a  child 
nine  years  old,  for  the  cure  of  tinea  tonsurans.  The  s>tnptoms  were  diarrhcea,  profuse 
salivation,  and  great  prostration,  ending  in  death.  Washing  out  the  vagina  with  a  bq\m- 
tion  o(  corrosive  sublimate,  has  caused  severe  and  even  fatal  poisoning.  (See  H*  C. 
Wood,  Jr.  *^)  Marx  and  Sorge  ^  found  that  in  pregnant  animab  acute  corrosive  subli- 
mate poisoning  causes  injury  not  on]y  to  the  placenta  but  also  to  the  l<£tat  kidney. 
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toms  and  results  very  similar  to  those  caused  by  corrosive  sublimate.     It 

is  much  used  in  (ertiary  syphilis  and  in  syphiHtie  rkeummtism  ;  also  to 
some  extent  as  a  local  application  in  lupus.  It  is  much  more  acdve  than 
is  the  p  rot  iodide,  and  should  be  administered  as  cautiously  and  in  the 
same  doses  as  is  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  also  recognizes  the  following  preparations 

of  mercury  : 


The  mercuric  oxide  occurs  in  two  forms,  the  Yellow  and  Uie  Red 
Oxide  (HvDRARGVRi  OxiDUM  Flavum,  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Ru* 
brum):  both  are  used  upon  ulcers ^  chancres ^  etc.,  for  their  local  eSects* 
and  are  stimulant  and  alterative  when  diluted,  mildly  escharotic  when 
in  powder,*  From  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Flavum  is  made  the  okate 
(Oleatum  Hydrargyri — twenty -five  per  cent. ,  U.  S. ) .  The  Red  Pre- 
cipitate  Ointmenl  (Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  RuBRi — ten  per 
cent.,  U*  S.),  the  Ointment  of  ike  Yellow  Oxide  (Unguej^ttm  Hy- 
drargyri Oxidi  Flavi — ^ten  per  cent,,  U.  S. ),  and  the  Citrine  Oint- 
vieni  (Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis— seven  per  cent,  U-  S,) 
very  generally  require  dilution  with  lard,  and  are  much  used  in  chronic 
skin  affectioTiSy  in  obstinate  conjundivitis^  in  psor&phthxiimiat  etc.,  the 
plaster  (Emplastrum  Hydrakgvri,  U,  S.,  thirty  per  cent.). 

Turpeih  Mineral,  or  Yellow  Merairic  Subsulphate,  which  was  for- 
merly official — a  lemon- yellow  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water — is 
a  compound  of  uncertain  composition ,  which  was  at  one  time  used  as 
an  emetic  in  croup.  It  is,  however,  a  very  dangerous  remedy^  since, 
if  it  fail  to  vomit,  it  may  cause  a  fatal  gas tro- enteritis,  especially  in  the 
young  child.  Two  cases  of  such  character  are  recorded  by  A.  Mc- 
Phedran."  Forty  grains*^  have  caused  death  in  the  adult ;  profuse  sali- 
vation came  on  in  six  hours.  Dose  as  an  alterative,  a  quarter  to  half  a 
grain  (0.016-0.032  Gm,);  as  an  emetic,  for  a  child  two  years  old,  two 
grains  (0.13  Gm.),  repeated  in  fifteen  minutes,  if  necessary. 

White  Precipitate^  or  Ammmtialed  Mercury  (Hydrargyrum  Amwo- 
Ni ATLTM,  U.  S. )  I  is  a  white  complex  powder,  made  by  precipitating  the 
bichloride  with  water  of  ammonia.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  ointment 
(Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Ammontati — ten  per  cent,  U.S.)  as  a 
local  application  in  various  skin  affections. 

Black  Wash  and  Yellow  IVashj  two  non-official  but  favorite  prepara- 
tions, are  respectively  made  by  the  addition  of  a  drachm  of  calomel  to  a 
pint  of  lime-water,  and  of  half  a  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  a  pint 
of  lime-water.  They  depend  for  their  virtues  upon  the  black  and  yellow 
oxides  of  mercury,  and  are  used  exclusively  as  local  applications  to 
chancres  and  other  syphilitic  ulcers.  The  yellow  wash  is  much  the  more 
stimulating  of  the  two. 
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This  salt  of  gold,  which  may  be  obtained  in  large,  golden -yellow, 
prismatic  crystals^  is,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  U,  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, a  slightly  deliquescent  powder,  having  an  odorless  but  a 
saline  and  metallic  taste.     It  is  freely  soluble  in  water. 

Physiological  Action. — The  precise  action  of  the  preparations  of 
gold  upon  the  animal  organism  is  not  understood,  but  it  b  probable  that 
the  soluble  preparations  are  mostly  irritant  poisons,  whilst  the  insoluble 
preparations  are  either  not  poisonous  or  else  act  slowly  upon  the  general 
system.  It  is  stated  that  gold  and  sodium  chloride,  in  overdose,  pro- 
duces pain,  inflammation,  and  even  ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  otherwise  acts  as  a  corrosive  poison.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  gold 
preparations,  in  moderate  doses,  cause  increased  fulness  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  augment  the  unne  and  insensible  perspiration,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  appetite  or  the  regular  action  of  the  bowels  ;  but 
that,  if  the  dose  be  pushed  too  far,  general  irritation  is  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  inflammation  to  seize  upon  some  organ,  according  to  the 
predisposition  of  the  individual,  and  fever  is  developed. 

Therapeutics. — Although  gold  and  sodium  chloride  has  been  largely 
used  by  clinicians,  its  exact  action,  and  indeed  its  real  value,  are  still 
matters  of  doubt  It  is  believed,  however,  by  many  to  have  a  distinct 
influence  upon  the  general  nutrition,  and  especially  upon  the  nutrition 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  various  uses  of  it  may  be  discussed  under 
distinct  headings. 

Firsts  as  a  Nerve  Tsmic. — It  has  been  used  quite  largely*  especially 
by  gynaecologists,  many  of  whom  think  that  it  has  a  specific  direction 
to  the  genital  organs,  in  rieurastkeniat  in  kysteria,  m  fieuralgia^ — espe- 
cially in  ovarian  neuralgia  and  in  ovarian  irritatio^i^^^ViA  in  other  con- 
ditions of  depressed  nerve-power-  It  has  also  been  much  used  as  an  alter- 
ative tonic  in  the  treatment  of  the  akokol  kabit.  It  is  true  *  that  analysis 
has  shown  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  advertised  gold  nostrums  for  the 
cure  of  alcoholism  contain  no  gold  in  any  form  ;  but  the  most  reliable 
obtainable  information  indicates  that  in  the  Keeley  Institutes,  so  called, 
the  treatment  consists  chiefly  of  the  administration  of  varying  doses  of 
the  gold  and  sodium  chloride,  with  hypodermic  injections  in  the  in- 
terim (every  three  hours)  of  minute  doses  of  atropine  and  strychnine. 
It  is  incredible  that  any  medication  can  work  moral  reformation,  and 
the  extraordinary  results  which  have  been  sometimes  achieved  in  the 
Keeley  Institutes  are  balanced  by  numerous  failures,  and  have  probably 
been  only  in  small  part,  if  at  all,  directly  due  to  the  medical  treatment 
Nevertheless,  in  some  trials  which  we  have  made  it  did  appear  that  the 
treatment  just  spoken  of,  by  strengthening  the  nervous  system  and  bring- 
ing about  a  general  increase  of  nutritive  tone,  aided  persons  who  were  de- 


*  See  Alcoholism  andiH  TYealment,  J,  E,  Usher,  iSg9. 
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termined  upon  reform.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  gold  salt  has  some 
influence  in  overcoming  the  physical  conditions  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

Secmidlyy  as  an  Afteraiive. — ^The  gold  and  sodium  chloride  has  been 
commended  by  various  practitioners  in  scra/uia,  advanced  syphiiis^ 
chronic  rk^inuitism,  and  chronic  diseases  of  Ike  joints,  Charles  G*  Stock- 
ton asserts  that  it  has  a  special  influence  upon  the  lithsemic  and  fatty 
degenerations  which  are  prone  to  occur  in  advanced  middle  life.  The 
salt  is  also  employed  with  alleged  excellent  results  in  the  various  spinal 
and  cerebral  scieroses. 

Administration, — The  gold  and  sodium  chloride  may  be  given  in 
solution  or  in  pill,  in  doses  of  one- twelfth  of  a  grain,  increased  to  one- 
sixth  or  even  one -fourth  (0.005-0.016  Cm.)  three  times  a  day.  It  may 
also  be  administered  hypodermically,  producing  some  pain^  but  usually 
no  serious  or  permanent  local  irritation.  In  many  c^ses  in  which  it  has 
been  used  the  moral  ef!ect  of  the  hypodermic  injection  has  probably  been 
greater  than  the  direct  influence  of  the  remedy. 

Insoluble  Gold  Preparations.— The  oxide^  todid^^  and  other  insoluble 
preparations  of  ^oid  have  been  recommended  as  alteratives  in  stro/ula^  skin 
diseases,  and  secondary  syphi/is  of  various  formSf  in  doses  of  from  one-fifteenth  to 
one-tenth  of  a  grain,  three  limes  a  day. 

lODUM— IODINE,     U,  S, 

Iodine  is  a  soft,  friable,  opaque  substance,  occurring  in  oystaUine 
scales  with  a  semi-metallic  lustre  and  of  a  bluish-black  color.  Its  odor 
resembles  that  of  chlorine  ;  its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid*  It  is  somewhat 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  heated  to  237.2°  F.  melts 
and  emits  the  beautiful  purple  or  violet  vapor  to  which  it  owes  its 
name.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  glycerin,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  requires 
five  thousand  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  With  starch 
it  strikes  a  deep  biue  color,  and  this  test  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  iodine  in  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  times  its 
weight  of  water.  In  testing  animal  liquids^  such  as  urine,  for  iodine,  a 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  should  be  added  to  insure  its  being  free  in  the 
liquid. 

Local  Action. — ^lodine,  when  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  acts  as 
a  very  powerful  irritant,  or,  if  in  fiighly  concentrated  form,  as  a  mild 
caustic.  The  tincture  stains  the  skin  yellow,  and  causes,  if  applied  with 
sufficient  freedom j  smarting^  some  erythematous  inflammation,  and  finally 
desquamation.  Its  repeated  application  blisters  and  destroys  the  cutide. 
Upon  mucous  membranes  its  action  is  more  intense  than  upon  the  skia 

Absorption  and  Elimination. ^-lo<^ne  and  its  salts  are  certainly  ab- 
sorbed, entering  into  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  and,  contraiy 
to  the  old  assertions,  even  into  serous  and  other  exudates  (G,  Leuch'). 
The  iodine  is  eliminated  partly  as  an  alkaline  iodide  and  partly  in  organic 
combination  (E.  Harnack').  Organic  combinations  of  iodine  used  io 
medicine  are  probably  broken  up  in  the  system,  since  Oscar  Schuli' 
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found  that  after  the  ingestion  of  the  gluten*peptone-iodine  preparation  of 
C.  Paal,  the  iodine  escaped  from  the  kidneys  without  the  peptone.  Iodine 
has  been  found  in  the  secretions  of  the  skin  (R.  W.  Taylor*),  and,  ac- 
cording to  S6e/  may  exist  in  the  saliva  after  it  has  disappeared  from  the 
urine.  It  probably  escapes  also  to  some  extent  from  the  intestines^  but 
its  chief  channel  is  through  the  kidneys.  In  a  patient  tinder  our  care, 
taking  daily  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  the  potassium  iodide, 
John  Marshall  recovered  daily  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  grains  from  the 
urine  (see  also  Ehlers*).  S4e  states  that  the  elimination  is  apt  to  be 
irregular,  so  that  the  drug  may  accumulate  in  the  system. 

Gencrai  Action. — When  taken  internally,  a  single  moderate  dose  of 
iodine  causes  merely  some  gastric  uneasiness  and  a  disagreeable  metallic 
taste  m  the  mouth  ;  when  larger  amounts  are  ingested,  the  gastric  uneasi- 
ness may  be  intensified  into  violent  vomiting,  with  increased  salivary  flow, 
abdominal  pains,  and  even  purging.  In  sufficient  quantity  it  is  a  poison, 
although  very  few  deaths  have  been  recorded  as  caused  by  it  The 
symptoms  produced  by  Loxic  doses  taken  into  the  stomach  are  burning 
pain  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomachy  vomitingj  purging,  smallness  of  the 
pulse,  general  deadly  pallor,  lessening  or  arrest  of  the  urinary  secretion, 
sometimes  violent  excitement  with  convulsions,  and  collapse.  Twenty 
grains  of  iodine  are  said  to  have  caused  death,  and  two  drachms  and  a 
half  have  been  recovered  from.*  The  vomit  is  yellowish  brown  or,  if 
starchy  matters  have  been  present  in  the  stomach,  bluish.  The  injection 
of  iodine  into  the  cavities  of  the  body  for  therapeutic  use  has  several 
times  been  followed  by  cyanosis,  thready  pulse,  repeated  vomiting  of 
matters  containing  iodine,  excessive  thirst,  salivation,  difficult  urination, 
swelling  of  the  eyelids,  laryngeal  pain,  various  eruptions  upon  the  skin, 
high  fever,  and  albuminuria.  Sudden  death  may  take  place  after  some 
days  from  heart-failure. 


E.  Rose^  records  a  death  following  injectioti  of  iodine  into  an  ovarian  cyst 
Very  soon  after  it  was  given  there  ensued  severe  thirst,  with  great  dr>'ness  of  the 
throat  and  mouth,  and  then  painless  vomiting  of  watery  matters  containing  iodine. 
The  whole  surface  became  v^vy  pale,  liie  extremities  cyanosed,  the  radial  pulse  very 
frequent,  but  so  small  that  it  could  not  be  counted,  tlie  urine  very  scanty,  dark 
brown,  and  rich  in  iodine.  After  a  time  reaction  occurred.  For  three  days  the 
vomiting  persisted,  die  pulse  was  very  frequent,  full  and  hard,  and  the  cheek  put 
on  the  glow  of  high  fever,  but  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  37. iS**  C,  On 
the  fourth  day  exanthemalous  blotches,  not  disappearing  on  pressure,  developed  on 
the  skin  and  in  the  mouth,  the  sputa  became  bloody,  and  menstruation  occurred 
two  and  half  weeks  too  soon.  The  urine  remained  scantj-,  and  on  the  eighth  day, 
when  all  other  s^Tnptoms  save  swelling  of  the  parotids  had  disappeared,  still  con- 
tained iodine,  and  was  albuminotis.  On  the  tenth  day,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
convalescence,  the  patient  died  suddenly.  In  a  case  reported  by  W.  O.  Culpeper* 
two  drachms  of  a  tincture  used  externally  on  a  child  of  eleven  years  destroyed  a!i 
the  skin  from  above  tlie  knees  to  below  the  ankles.  After  twenty-four  hours  there 
developed  headache,  backache,  some  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  great  thirst,  constant 


•  Forcaflcs.  aee  Woodman  and  Tidy»  also  Munchener  Med.  Wochenschr.,  Feb.  1S87. 
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desire  to  urmale,  suppression  of  urine,  priapism,  and  giddiness ;  finally  there  ensued 
dysenten.'  without  rise  of  tempemture,  hiccough,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels, 
and  ^eat  giddiness  ending  in  death  on  the  sixth  day. 

In  the  experiments  of  Jorg  and  his  pupils,  doses  of  iodine  of  a  grain  to 
a  grain  and  a  half  gave  rise  to  colicky  pains,  increased  appetite,  watery 
stools,  an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  malaise,  and  some  headache. 
When  the  dose  was  augmented  to  two  grains,  a  diffused  sense  of  heat  and 
sexual  excitement  were  superadded-  Other  observers  have  noted  this 
abnormal  sexual  excitement,  and  some  have  stated  that  at  times  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  atrophy  of  the  mammae  or  of  the  testicles.  Stills  aifirms  that 
the  menstrual  flow  may  become  excessive,  or  that  during  pregnancy 
abortion  may  be  caused.  Very  large  quantities  of  iodine  are  asserted  to 
have  been  taken  without  serious  results,  Julia  de  Fontenelie  *  tells  of  a 
man  who  took  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  iodine  without  experiencing  any 
remarkable  effects^  and  Magendie  relates  the  case  of  a  child  four  years 
old  who  swallowed  ten  grains  without  serious  consequences.f 

In  the  experiments  of  A.  Hoyges  and  Binz,*  preparations  of  iodine, 
potassium  iodide,  and  iodoform  in  fatal  doses  produced  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals  wide- spread  fatty  degenerations. 

If  full  doses  of  iodine  be  exhibited  continuously  for  a  length  of  time, 
a  train  of  phenomena  result,  known  as  lodism.  In  regard  to  these  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  and  statement,  a  difiference 
which  seems  explainable  only  upon  the  supposition  that  different  indi- 
viduals are  differendy  affected  by  the  drug.  RiJliet  (Trousseau's "  re- 
port on  his  memoir),  who  has  had  wide  opportunities  and  has  apparently 
studied  the  subject  very  cfosely,  describes  three  forms  of  iodic  intoxica- 
tion :  first,  that  in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  gastric  irritation : 
second,  that  characterized  by  nervous  troubles,  neuralgia,  ringing  in  the 
ears,  convulsive  movements,  disturbed  intellection,  with  cor>^za,  ophthal- 
mia, salivation,  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  polyuria,  and  cutaneous  erupdons» 
and  in  some  cases  atrophy  of  the  mammae  in  the  female  and  of  the  testi* 
cles  in  the  male  ;  %  third,  iodic  cachexia,  caused  either  by  iodine  or  potas- 
sium iodide  continuously  used  for  many  months.  It  is  said  to  be  most 
easily  induced  in  goitrous  persons,  and  is  characterized  by  rapid  emacia- 
tion, commencing  mostly  in  the  face,  and  severe  nervous  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  with  excessive  appetite,  which  sometimes  precedes  and  some- 
times follows  the  loss  of  flesh.  So  long  as  the  drug  continues  to  be 
taken,  these  symptoms  continue  to  progress,  and  after  a  time  hysteria  or 
hypochondriasis,  with  insomnia,  manifests  itself.  The  goitre,  the  mamms, 
and  the  testicles  waste  away  together  ;  but  if  the  medicine  be  suspended 
and  health  gradually  returns,  while  the  abnormal  growth  reappears  the 

•  Quoted  by  Stills  (  Therapeutics,  ii.  751), 

t  For  aji  claboralt%  careful  study  of  the  action  of  large  toxic  doses  of  iodine  upon  the 
lower  animals,  sec  Hoffmann  und  Sthji'aWc's  jQhresbcricht<,  1879,  199. 
X  For  a  case  of  wasting  of  the  testicles,  see  Phila.  M^d.  Times ^  iv,  661, 
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s«xual  glands  remain  wasted.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  symptonis 
in  th^e  cases  are  due  to  principles  taken  into  the  blood  from  the  wasting 
thyroid  body.  The  second  form  of  iodbm  of  RilHet,  in  which  the  ner- 
vous symptoms  are  prominent,  has  been  spoken  of  by  other  authorities  ; 
and  Brodie  has  especially  noted  disturbances  of  vision  and  paralysis,  In 
some  rare  cases  neuralgic  pains  and  otber  disturbances  of  nerve-functions 
have  occurred,  indicating  that  iodine  is  capable  of  causing  a  peripheral 
neuritis.  * 

The  most  common  symptoms  of  iodism,  as  seen  in  the  United  States 
in  non-goitrous  individuals,  are  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinus, 
coryza,  sore  throat,  ptyalbm,  and  an  eruption  upon  the  skin,  which  is 
usually  an  acne,  but  may  take  almost  any  shape.  In  its  serious  forms  it 
becomes  pustular  or  bulla-like,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  much  der- 
matitis, ulceration,  and  even  very  violent  constitutional  disturbances.  A 
remarkable  iodic  derfnaiUis  ttdcrasa  has  been  noted  by  Besnier,  Duhr- 
ing,  and  R,  W.  Taylor. f  In  TRte  cases  there  is  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility to  iodine,  often  accompanied  by  marked  irregularity  of  the  iodic 
symptoms.  Thus,  we  have  seen  six  grains  of  potassium  iodide  given  in 
daily  dose  repeatedly  provoke  in  a  man  violent  conjunctivitis  with  oedema 
around  the  eye,  beginning  uni laterally »  but  involving  the  whole  face  in  a 
violent  erythema  with  great  subdermal  exudation.  Iodic  accidents  are 
especially  apt  to  be  severe  when  there  is  kidney  disease,  as  in  a  case  re- 
ported by  F.  Wolf,"  in  which  forty  grains  of  potassium  iodide  given  in 
two  days  appear  to  have  produced  death.  |  It  is  further  possible  that 
iodic  accidents  may  depend  upon  gastric  conditions,  since  Bjelogolowy  ** 
believes  that  his  researches  have  shown  that  when  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  have  a  heightened  acidity  and  contain  the  nitrites,  iodine  is  set 
free  in  the  stomach  from  the  iodides  and  produces  abnormal  effects. 

Most  authorities  affirm  that  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  produce  sim- 
ilar symptoms,  S6e,  indeed,  asserts  that  iodine  exists  in  the  blood  only 
in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  iodide,  while  H.  Kammerer  '^  and  Binz  believe 
that  the  iodides  are  decomposed  in  the  tissues  and  act  by  the  liberation 
of  the  iodine,  §  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  these  views  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  established,  and  the  general  professional  belief  is  that  the  thera- 
peutic value,  and  consequently  the  physiological  action,  of  iodine  and 


*  Se«  Therapeut,  MonaishcfU,  1888,  iii. 

+  See  New  York  Med.  Joum.,  November,  1888. 

t  See  also  Journ.  Cutan.  and  I'ener,  Du,^  iv.  ;  Munchener  Med.  Wochenschr.i 
xxziiu  and  xxxiv. 

\  ConsuU  alsp  Bucheim  {Arch./.  Bxper.  Path.  u.  Pharyn.,  in.).  Dubujadoux  {Gai. 
Hthd,,  1883,  3CX,  24)  found  that  iodine  injected  into  ^inea-pjjirs  suffering  from  maligtiam 
puiatule  has  no  influence  upon  the  disease,  even  if  the  injections  be  repeated  until  tbey 
kill  Ihe  animal,  and  that  tlie  blood  also  is  as  poisonous  as  ever  In  other  guinea-pigs.  This 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  iodine  exists  in  the  blood  in  a  new  compound  which  is  nut 
antiseptic.  He  believes  this  compound  to  be  albuminous,  because  he  has  found  that 
iodine  mijced  with  milk  or  albuminous  solutions  soon  disappears,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
recognized  by  the  starch  test,  and  that  shortly  after  this  disappearance  putrefaction 
sets  in. 
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potassium  iodide  are  different.  Iodine  is  universally  preferred  in  scrofu- 
iQsi^t  the  iodide  in  rhenmatimu  We  hai^e  given  the  salt  In  enormous 
doses,  and  have  seen  nervous  symptoms  in  only  a  single  case,^a  man 
who  received  for  a  long  time  two  hundred  and  seventy  grains  a  day,  and 
who  was  intensely  sleepy  and  stupid,  presenting  symptoms  exactly  am ilar 
to  those  of  bromism,  including  an  eruption  of  acne.  Potassium  iodide 
is  said  sometimes  to  produce  sudden  oedema  of  the  glottis^  accompanied 
by  excessive  dyspnoea,  and  ending,  unless  tracheotomy  be  performed,  in 
death,  * 

The  action  of  iodine  upon  the  circulation  has  been  studied  by  various 
experimenters  with  such  alleged  contradictory  results  that  at  present  the 
most  probable  conclusion  is  that  in  moderate  amounts  iodine  has  little 
direct  influence  upon  the  circulation. 

Rose'*  believed  that  the  iodide  produced  avascular  spasm^  but  most  subse- 
quent obser\'ers  have  asserted  that  dilatation  of  the  small  vessels  takes  place,  and 
S^  and  Lapicque  "  believe  that  the  potassium  iodide  acts  like  digitalis  upon  the 
heart,  but  that  it  also  dilates  the  vessels,  and  in  this  way  reUeves  aneurism.f 

M.  von  Zeissl**  asserted  that  the  injection  of  the  solution  of  iodine  in  sodium 
iodide  into  the  jugular  vein  produces  a  temporary  increase  of  pressure  in  the  left 
auHcle,  with  elevation  of  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  pulmonic 
oedema,  the  latter  phenomenon  being  due  to  narrowing  of  the  vessels  by  a  direct 
influence  of  the  iodine  upon  their  walls.  He  further  aflimis  ^*  that  tlie  injection  erf 
the  iodine- iodide  solution  into  the  distal  end  of  the  carotid  causes  an  increase  of  the 
general  blood-pressure,  but  a  much  greater  increase  of  the  intra-cerebral  pressure, 
the  result  of  an  oedema  tons  exudation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prevost  and  Binet  '*  ha%'e  come  to  die  conclusion,  with  ap- 
parent correctness,  that  watery  iodic  solutions  slowly  injected  into  the  veins  have 
no  effect  upon  the  circuladon  unless  in  overwhelming  amount ;  nevertheless,  the 
potassium  iodide  injected  into  the  veins  when  in  very  feeble  dose  causes  temporary 
rise,  but  when  in  large  dose  marked  depression  of  tlie  arterial  pressure. 

Action  on  Kidneys^  and  Excretion. — During  its  passage  through  the 
kidneys  iodine  undoubtedly  exerts  an  influence  upon  those  organs,  as  is 
shown  by  its  producing  albuminuria  at  times.  It  is  indeed  asserted  that 
it  occasionally  causes  a  true  tubular  nephrids.  The  evidence  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  solids  of  the  urine  is  both  contradictory  and  insufficient 

M*  Rabuteau  (quoted  by  S^e)  dieted  himself  for  five  days,  measured  the 
quantity  of  urea  daily  eliminated,  took  iodine  on  the  fifth  day,  and  found  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  excretion  of  urea.  It  \%  plain  that  this  experimentation  was  too 
slight  to  be  of  much  value,  and  Hermann  von  Boeck  '*  found  that  the  ingestion  of 
iodine  does  not  increase  notably  the  elimination  by  the  kidneys  or  bowels.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  M,  Bouchard  (quoted  by  S^-e)  declares  on  his  personal  experience  that 
iodine  does  increase  the  dally  elimination  of  urea,  especially  in  diabetic  padents.  C. 
Handheld  Jones'*  analyzed  the  urine  of  six  patients  taking  large  dos^  of  potassium 
iodide,  with  the  following  results  :  first,  water  increased  in  three  cases  ver>'  much, 
in  one  slightly  so,  in  two  diminished  ;  second ,  acidity  increased  in  three  and  dimin' 
ished  in  two  ;  third,  urea  increased  in  tliree  and  diminished  in  three ;  fourth,  phos- 
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*  Nine  cases,  A.  Groenouw  (  Therap.  Afanatshc/ie^  tSgo). 
f  See  Also  Pierrot  { Nancy  Thesis,  jH93,  Jio). 
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^^M  phoric  add  and  sulphuric  add  increased  in  four  and  duninished  in  two  ;  fifth,  chlo- 
^^  line  increased  very  greatly  in  two  cases,  moderately  in  one,  and  decreased  in  two ; 
sixth,  uric  acid  increased  very  greatly  in  two  cases  and  diminished  in  four.  Eugene 
1.  Duchesne  *  found  that  potassium  iodide  and  tincture  of  iodine  notably  increased 
the  elimination  of  urea,  while  sodium  iodide  was  followed  by  a  distinct  decrease 
of  ihb  excretion.  All  the  preparations  of  iodine  used  increased  the  elimination 
of  uric  acid.  Henrijean  and  Corin  *'  find  that  almost  all  of  the  iodides  markedly 
increase  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  of  the  phosphates  and  chlorides.  On 
the  other  hand,  A,  Haig*"  affirms  that  the  iodides  have  a  marked  effect  in  lessening 
the  elimination  of  uric  acid  and  the  urates,  and  as  a  result  of  this  diminish  the 
arterial  tension. 

Therapeutics. — As  an  alterative,  iodine  is  of  especial  value  in  chronic 
scrofula.  In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  indolent  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatics,  which  exhibit  no  tendency,  or  but  little  tendency,  to  sup- 
purate, it  is  of  espedal  value.  Except  in  very  acute  cases,  however,  it 
should  always  be  tried,  even  when  the  glands  do  tend  towards  suppura- 
tion, especially  as  it  exerts  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  ulcers 
left  after  suppuration.  In  other  forms  of  scrofulous  disease,  in  chronic 
enlargements  of  the  joints^  and  i^one  affecHans  of  such  nature,  iodine  is 
often  of  great  service.  As  scrofulosis  is  generally,  if  not  always,  associ- 
ated with  lowered  nutrition  and  with  anaemia,  cod-liver  oil  and  iron  in 
some  form  should  usually  be  administered  as  adjuvants.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  drug  is  exhibited  internally  in  these  cases,  its  ointment 
should  be  freely  applied  to  the  enlarged  and  indurated  glands*  Expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  the  value  of  iodine  in  true  goitre .  All  tumors 
of  the  thyroid  body  are  not  goitre,  however  ;  cystic  degeneration  of  it  is 
very  common,  and  is  in  no  wise  benefited  by  iodine.  It  is  in  simple 
hypertrophy  of  the  gland  that  iodine  used  internally  and  applied  exter- 
nally over  the  tumor  is  beneficial  During  the  acute  stage  of  enlarge- 
ment the  use  of  leeches  is  often  of  great  benefit,  and  whenever  much 
tenderness  exists  should  precede  the  exhibition  of  the  drug.  In  phthisis 
iodine  sometimes  does  good,  but  only  in  the  most  chronic  cases  ;  and  in- 
halations of  its  vapors,  as  have  been  recommended  by  Piorry,  can  be  of 
service  only  by  stimulating  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  the  sur- 
faces of  cavities.  When  softening  is  progressing  and  the  lung  breaking 
down,  iodine  appears  to  hasten  the  process. 

Local  Application. — As  a  simple  counter-irritant,  iodine  is  very  fre- 
quently employed  when  it  is  desired  to  maintain  a  mild,  persistent  influ- 
ence, as  in  chronic  rheumatic  affecHons  and  sometimes  in  phthisis.  For 
this  purpose  the  tincture  is  generally  preferred,  and  it  should  be  applied 
freely  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  patient's  skin.  In  various  afiections  of  the  skin  iodine  has 
been  employed  with  asserted  advantage.  In  erysipelas  of  the  skin  very 
beneficial  results  have  been  ascribed  to  its  local  use,  but  great  care  is 
necessary  lest  it  be  applied  too  strong.  We  have  seen  very  serious 
results  from  the  destruction  by  it  of  the  skin  in  this  affection.  If  the  full 
strength  of  the  tincture  be  used,  it  should  be  applied  at  first  very  lightly, 
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and  not  more  than  once  in  the  twenty*focr  hours.  In  psoriasis^  in  a€ne\ 
and  in  parasitic  skin  diseases  it  has  been  used,  but  holds  only  a  second  rank 
among  remedies.  In  a  similar  manner  it  is  employed  in  various  chronic 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes,  such  as  oziFua,  leu€orrh<ra^  chromic 
cystitis ^  chronic  dysentery^  and  scrofulous  ophtkalniia^ — whenever,  in  a 
word,  an  alterative,  stimulant  action  is  desired.  In  cases  of  retraction  &/ 
the  gtimsy  with  consequent  loosening  of  the  teeth,  Stills  recommends  the 
application,  with  a  camel* s-hair  brush,  after  each  meal,  of  a  watery  solu- 
tion (one  grain  to  a  fluidounce)  of  iodine,  the  mouth  being  immediately 
afterwards  washed.  The  most  important  external  use  of  iodine  is  as  a 
resolvent  in  cases  of  indolent  glandular  hypertrophic  enlargement,  and 
where  there  are  large  watery  exudations,  as  in  some  forms  of  ckranie 
pleurisy  and  of  diseased  Joints, 

Iodine  has  been  very  largely  employed  by  injecdon  into  serous  cysts, 
as  In  hydrocele,  lor  the  purpose  of  exciting  inflammation  and  causing 
obliteration  of  their  cavity  ;  but  this  use  of  it  is  purely  surgical,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  treatises  upon  such  subjects.  In  chronic  empyema 
the  injection  of  iodine  after  free  exit  has  been  given  to  the  pus  is  often  of 
the  greatest  service.  The  sol u don  in  the  beginning  should  be  very  weak, 
containing  not  more  than  six  grains  each  of  iodine  and  of  potassium 
iodide  fn  a  pint  of  water  ;  with  this  the  pleura  should  be  daily  washed 
out,  the  strength  of  the  solution  being  gradually  increased. 

Admsnistration. ^Iodine  is  never  administered  in  solid  form  j  nor 
should  the  tincture  be  given  internally,  because  the  iodine  is  precipitated 
by  the  watery  juices  of  the  stomach. 

The  only  preparation  of  iodine  for  internal  use  is  Liquor  Iodi  Com- 
PosiTUS  —  Compound  Solution  of  Iodine  —  Lugots  Solution^  U.  S. 
(Iodine,  five  per  cent.;  Potassium  iodide,  ten  per  cent.).  As  the  potas- 
sium iodide  holds  the  iodine  in  solution,  this  preparation  may  be  freely 
diluted  ^vithout  precipitation,  and  may  even  be  used  hypoderniically»  as 
suggested  by  Da  Costa, '^  in  glandular  enlargements.  The  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia dose  is  five  to  ten  drops  (0.3-0.6  Cc),  well  diluted. 

For  external  use  there  are  a  tincture  (Tinctura  Iodi — seven  per 
cent,  U.  S.)  and  an  ointment  (Unguentum  Iodi  :  Iodine,  four  parts ; 
Potassium  iodide,  four  parts;  to  one  hundred,  U.  S. ). 

Iodine  has  been  used  hypodermtcally,  but  usually  produces  so  much 
local  irritation  as  to  forbid  its  employment.  According  to  A.  O.  Sqiiier,'* 
the  following  may  be  injected  almost  without  causing  pain. 

Eticalyptol,  thirty-two  minims ;  GuaiacoK  pure,  sixteen  minims ;  lodofomi, 
eight  grain^i ;  Iodine,  four  grains  ;  Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  sterilised,  sufficient  to 
make  one  ounce.     Dose,  ten  to  thirty  niinims,  hypodermically. 


Syrupus  Acidi  Hvdriodici.  U.  S. — Symp  of  Hydriodic  Acid  is  a 
syrupy  solution,  containing  about  one  per  cent  by  weight  of  absolute 
hydriodic  acid.     For  practical  purposes  hydriodic  acid  may  be  considered 
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as  pure  iodine  ;  so  that  sixty  grains  (teaspoonful)  of  the  official  syrup 
contain  practically  six- tenths  of  a  grain  of  iodine,  and  are  therefore  equal 
to  a  little  over  one  grain  of  potassium  iodide.  The  syrup  is  transparent, 
odorless,  and  has  a  sweet,  somewhat  acidulous  ^to  most  persons  inde- 
scribable— taste.  As  a  simple  alterative  in  non-syphilitic  cases,  from  one 
to  two  fluidrachras  (4-7  C.c.)  may  be  administered,  well  diluted  ;  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis  it  is  too  weak  to  be  relied  upon. 

POTASSll  lODlDUM^POTASSIUM    IODIDE,     U.S, 

This  salt  occurs  in  white  or  colorless,  generally  cubic,  crystals,  solu- 
ble in  0.75  part  of  water  and  in  eighteen  parts  of  alcohol.  If  to  its  solu- 
tion starch  be  added,  no  blue  color  should  arise,  but  on  the  passage  of 
chlorine  tlie  characteristic  iodine  reaction  should  take  place,  owing  to  the 
liberation  of  the  metalloid  by  the  gas  ;  or  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  a 
purple  tint  gradually  appears,  and  deepens  into  blue  :  a  spontaneous  blue 
color  betrays  the  presence  of  the  potassium  iodate,  a  harmful  adulteration. 
At  a  dull  red  heat  potassium  iodide  fuses  into  a  crystalline  mass  ;  by  a 
bright  heat  it  is  decomposed. 

Physiological  Action. — Adsorption  affd  Eifmhiaiion. — Potassium 
iodide  is  rapidly  absorbed  ^  and  eliminated  with  fair  promptness.  According 
to  Anten"  it  requires  forty  hours  for  the  complete  elimination  of  a  single 
dose  of  the  salt,  about  seventy -five  per  cent,  escaping  through  the  kid- 
neys. This  author  has  shown  that  the  presence  of  mucilaginous  substances 
interfere  with  its  absorption,  whereas  if  poLissium  nitrate  or  sodium  chloride 
be  administered  the  iodide  appears  more  promptly  in  the  urine.  Lesser  ^ 
has  shown  that  it  circulates  as  an  alkaline  iodide  and  is  eliminated  unchanged, 
about  one-half  of  the  amount  in  the  blood  being  dissolved  in  the  serum 
and  the  remaining  portion  carried  by  the  red  blood- corpuscles.  The  per- 
centage of  iodine  he  found  to  be  practically  the  same  in  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  after  the  internal  administration  of  potassium  iodide,  showing  that 
there  is  no  storage  of  the  drug  in  any  particular  organ.  Potassium  iodide 
influences  nutrition  in  a  manner  similar  to  iodine  :  indeed,  most  authori- 
ties teach  that  their  action  is  identical  ;  yet  in  tlierapeutics  they  find  a 
different  range  of  employment.  J.  Wallace'*  has  found  that  the  iodide 
lessens  the  elimination  of  lime  salts  through  the  kidneys  ;  but  his  analyses 
were  not  sufficiently  repeated  to  prove  that  this  is  a  constant  effect.*  The 
theory  that  potassium  iodide  does  good  in  aneurism  by  dilating  the  blood- 
vessels has  been  showm  to  be  untrue  by  Stockman  and  Charteris,**  who 
found  that  it  had  no  effect  on  the  circulation  unless  given  in  large  enough 
dose  to  call  forth  the  depressant  action  of  the  base. 

Therapeutics. — In  certain  forms  of  rhttimatmn  potassium  iodide 
is  of  value.     In   the   early,  active  stages  of   inflammatory  rheumatism 

•  For  a  research  upon  ihc  physiological  BCtlcm  of  large  amounts  <rf  potassium  icidide 
injected  into  the  blood,  see  Arhtitm  aus  d^n  Pharmak,  Laboraior.  sh  MosJtau,  1.  125, 
As  it  does  not  seem  to  throw  light  upon  the  Ihcrapeutic  use  of  the  drug,  it  is  nnt  here 
analjrzed. 
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it  is  useless  ;  but  later ^  when  the  joint  symptoms  persist  in  a  subacute 
form,  the  iodide  comes  very  well  into  play.  li\  stiifaeufe  or  muscuiizr  rheu- 
matism the  iodide  is  an  efficient  remedy.  Often  when  the  symptoms 
\^ry  acute  it  may  advantageously  be  combined  w^ith  the  alkalies,  and  in 
lingering  cases,  especially  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  gouty  taint, 
with  colchicum.  In  sciatica ^  in  lutnbago^  and  in  rheumaik  neuralgia  fol- 
lowing exposure  to  cold  or  wet^  as  in  all  other  forms  of  subacute  rheuma- 
tism, much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  its  use.  In  g&ut  it  is  of  less  ser%*ice 
than  in  rheumatism,  but  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  and  in  the 
irregular,  inherited  gout  which  so  frequently  appears  as  neuralgia  or  other 
anomalous  affection,  it  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  small  continuous  doses  of 
colchicum.  In  rheumatic  gmd,  or  rheumatoid  arthritis,  it  should  be 
tried,  although  little  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  its  use.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  clinical  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  potassium  iodide  given  con- 
tinuously between  the  paroxysms  of  asthma.  This  disorder  appears  al 
tim^  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  irreguJar  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  it  is 
probably  under  these  circumstances  that  the  remedy  b  efficient  In 
tertiary  syphilis,  including  in  the  term  all  cases  of  syphilitic  bone,  visceral, 
or  nervous  disease,  the  remedy  is  really  of  inestimable  value.  It  must 
be  given  freely,  and»  when  there  is  no  cachexia,  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  the  mercury  bichloride.  It  is  scarcely  in  place  here  to 
enumerate  all  the  forms  which  tertiary  syphilis  may  assume  ;  but  the 
iodide  is  useful  wherever  the  dyscrasia  has  existed  for  a  length  of  time.* 
Recently  potassium  iodide  has  been  largely  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
actinomycosis t  and  seems  to  exercise  in  this  disease  a  specific  action. 

Potassium  iodide  appears  to  have  the  power  of  promoting  absorption 
of  serous  fluids,  and  certainly  is  of  value  in  chranic pieuritis  with  effusion, 
in  chronic  pericarditis,  and  even  in  chronic  hydrocephaius. 

In  aortic  aneurism  large  doses  of  potassium  iodide  with  continuous 
rest  in  the  horizontal  position  are  much  used. 

In  various  chronic  niciaHic  poiso^nngs  the  potassium  iodide  is  of  great 
service.  With  both  lead  and  mercury  it  forms  double  salts,  which  are 
soluble,  and  there  is  very  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  formation  of 
these  salts  takes  place  in  the  economy,  and  that  the  metal  which  has  been 
lying  in  an  insoluble  condition  in  the  various  tissues  is  taken  up  and  ex- 
creted. Severe  salivation  and  ulcerative  stomatitis  have  sometimes  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  the  potassium  salt  in  those  who  had  previously 
taken  large  quantities  of  mercury  \\  and  in  Melsen's  experiments,  dogs 
to  which  insoluble  preparations  of  mercury  had  previously  been  given 
without  the  induction  of  severe  symptoms  afterwards  died  under  the 
action  of  the  iodide,  the  mercury  also  having  appeared  in  their  urine. 
The  experiments  of  Mayengon  and  Bergeret  (quoted  in  the  article  on 
Mercury)  afford  striking  confirmation  of  these  facts,  and  seem  to  render 


•  For  complete  literature  on  this  subject,  see  Liebkin,  B.  K,  C,  igoo,  xxviii,  198, 
tSe«  Budd  {Brii,  and  For.  Medko-Chir.  JieP.,  xl.  203)  for  a  striking  case. 
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the  evidence  iiT^istible  that  the  iodide  does  bring  about  the  elimination  of 
mercury.  In  regard  to  lead,  the  researches  of  Parkes,  Goolden,  Swift, 
Melherbe,  Sieveking,*  and  Marshall "  have  shown  that  very  frequently 
in  cases  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  the  exhibition  of  potassium  iodide 
causes  the  appearance  of  lead  in  the  urine.  This  chemical  evidence  is 
abundantly  corroborated  by  clinical  experience^  so  that  in  all  cases  of 
chronic  metallic-poisoning  the  persistent  use  of  potassium  iodide  should 
be  tried. 

Administration. — The  ordinary  dose  is  ten  grains  (0,6  Gm.)  three 
times  a  day,  but  much  larger  quantities  may  often  be  given  with  impunity, 
and  in  internal  syphilitic  affections  may  be  necessary.  In  the  latter  class 
of  diseases  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  twenty  grains  (1.3  Gm. )  three 
times  a  day,  and  rapidly  increase  the  amount  until  drachm  doses  are 
reached,  or  frontal  pain  or  other  symptom  of  iodism  appear.  Besnier" 
recommends  the  injection  of  the  iodides  directly  into  the  centre  of  gumma 
for  syphilitic  patients  who  show  an  intolerance  towards  the  remedy.  The 
best  sut^tancefor  disguising  the  very  disagreeable  taste  of  the  drug  is  the 
compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  Unguentum  Potassii  loDiDl,  U.  S,, 
contains  ten  per  cent,  oi  the  iodide. 

Liquor  Arseni  etHvdrargyri  Iodidi.  U.  S.—Sahdion  of  Arsenic 
and  Mercuric  hdide  contains  one  per  cent,  each  of  the  arsenic  iodide 

and  the  red  mercury  iodide.  It  was  originally  suggested  by  a  surgeon 
of  Dublin,  by  whose  name  it  is  very  generally  known.  Donovan's  Solu- 
tion is  a  powerful  alterative,  used  chiefly  in  very  obstinate  chronic  scaly 
skin  diseases^  when  the  local  action  is  of  a  very  low  grade,  and  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  It  is  an  exceedingly  active  preparation,  very  capable  of 
acting  as  a  corrosive  poison,  and  when  administered  a  little  too  freely  is 
said  sometimes  to  cause  salivation.  When  applied  locally,  it  acts  as  a 
violent  irritant.  The  dose  is  from  three  to  ten  drops  (0.2-0,6  C.c*)i  well 
diluted. 

AMMONII  lODIDUM— AMMONIUM  IODIDE.  U.S. 
Ammonium  iodide  occurs  in  minute,  colorless,  cubical  crystals,  or  as 
a  white  granular  powder,  hygroscopic^  without  odor  when  colorless,  on 
exposure  becoming  yellowish,  and  emitting  a  slight  odor  of  iodine,  and 
having  a  sharp  saline  taste.  Ammonium  iodide  resembles  closely,  in  its 
action,  iodine  and  potassium  iodide,  and  has  been  employed,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  as  a  resolvent  in  secondary  syphilis,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism^ indpieni  phthisis^  and  in  a  variety  of  forms  of  scrofulous  disorder 
with  glandular  enlargements.  The  ointment  (one-half  to  one  drachm 
to  an  ounce)  has  been  used  in  lepra ^  psoriasis ^  scrofulous  glands,  etc. 
As  the  iodide  is  decomposed  by  the  air,  the  ointment  should  be  kept 
in  well-stopped  bottles.  For  internal  use  the  dose  of  ammonium  iodide 
is  from  three  to  ten  grains  (0.2-0,6  Gm.),  in  dilute  solution. 

•  See  Stillfe*s  TherapeuHcs,  ii.  755,  Blauchard  &  Lea,  1864. 
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STRONTll   lODIDUM-^STRONTlUM    IODIDE.    U,  S. 


Strontium  iodide  occurs  in  colorless,  transparent,  hexagonal  plates, 
odorlesSj  and  having  a  bitterish,  saline  taste.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  on 
exposure  to  air  and  light  becomes  yellow.  It  is  soluble  in  0.6  part  of 
water  at  15*^  C  (59°  F.)  and  in  0,27  part  of  boiling  water.  This  salt 
has  been  brought  forward  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  alterative  influence 
of  an  iodide  without  causing  irritation  of  the  intestinal  tract  or  depression 
of  the  general  nutrition.  It  contains  about  56.5  per  cenL  of  iodine,  and, 
although  its  actual  vsdue  has  scarcely  as  yet  been  made  out,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  potassium  iodide  in  various  diseases.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  ten  grains  (0.3-0.6  Gm. ),  increased  pro  re  nata.  It  is  best  adminis- 
tered in  solution. 


lODlHK.— Thb  is  a  ydlow,  oHy  fluid,  said  to  be  an  iodine  addition-product  of 
sesame  oil,  containing  ten  pet  cent,  of  iodine  in  chemical  combmation.  According 
to  H.  Winteniitz,'  iodipin  when  tiken  internally  passes  unchanged  into  the  intes- 
tines, where  it  is  slowly  digested  with  an  absorption  of  iodine,  probably  as  an 
alkaline  iodide  ;  and  the  final  escape  from  the  intestines  of  a  portion  of  the  iodipin 
unchanged.  When  it  is  injected  hypodermically  it  forms  a  local  depot,  as  it  were, 
from  which  the  iodine  is  very  slowly,  but  continuously,  absorbed.  Under  tliese  cir- 
cumstances it  is  said  to  produce  no  local  disagreeable  symptoms.  WintemiLi  affirms 
thiit  no  absorption  of  iodine  takes  place  after  iodipin  inunction  or  enemata.  In 
chronic  syphiHs  it  has  heen  used  mtemally  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains 
( t-2  Gm. )  of  the  ten  per  cent,  iodipin »  which  may  be  injected  daily,  as  recommended 
by  Schuster.*  Naegeli*  recommends  for  the  purpose  of  producing  IcKal  absorption 
subconjunctival  injections  of  one-third  to  one-ha!f  minim  (0.02-0.3  C.c.)  of  iodipin 
in  specific  reHniiis^  scieriiis^  k^ratiHs  dendriHcu,  and  keraiifis  neuraparaJytica. 
Dose  of  iodipin,  one  to  two  drachms,  given  in  emulsion,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


AciDUM  Hydriodicum  Dilutum.  U,  S, — Dilute  hydriodic  add  ts 
a  ten  per  cent,  solution  in  water  of  absolute  hydriodic  acid.  Owing  to  its 
ready  deconrfjosition  by  light,  the  U,  S,  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  amber-colored  bottles.  When  given  internally  it  is 
capable  of  producing  the  alterative  effects  of  iodine,  but  is  scarcely  an 
advantageous  preparation.  Dose,  fifteen  to  twenty  minims  ( i-i-  33  C.c. ), 
well  diluted. 

lODOFORMUM— IODOFORM.    U.S. 

This  substance  was  discovered  by  S^rullas  in  1822,  and  was  intro- 
duced as  a  remedy  by  Glover  in  1S37,  but  did  not  become  official  until 
the  1880  revision  of  the  U,  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  It  occurs  as  small,  pearly- 
yetlow  crystals^  having  a  strong,  persistent,  saffron -like  odotj  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

hacal  Action. — In  itself  iodoform  is  a  non -irritant,  slightly  desiccant 
powder,  which  appears  to  be  imbued  with  local  anesthetic  properti^» 
so  that  the  rectum  may  be  so  benumbed  by  a  suppository  containing 
iodoform  that  defecation  may  take  place  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual.  By  decomposition  and  formation  of  new  compounds  iodo- 
form becomes  a  locally  active  substance.      (See  page  512.) 
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ABsarpiion  and  Eiinmmiio7i. — Iodoform, — i.r.,  the  products  of  its  de- 
composilioti.^s  absorbed  very  slowly  by  the  alimentary  canal,  but  in 
wounds  it  is  taken  up  with  comparative  freedom,  Zeller '  believes  that 
there  is  always  an  albuminous  compound  of  iodine  formed  at  the  seat  of 
absorption.  The  iodine  escapes  from  the  body  by  all  the  secretions  as 
well  as  by  the  breath,  partially  as  an  iodide,  partially  as  an  iodate,  *iiid 
partially  in  the  fomi  of  a  new  organic  compound  of  iodine.*  According- 
to  the  researches  of  Rummo,  the  elimination  of  iodine  commences 
within  one  hour  after  the  stomachic  ingestion  of  the  iodoform^  and  goes 
on  so  slowly  that  the  haloid  can  be  found  in  the  urine  three  days  later, 

General  Effects, — In  the  largest  therapeutic  doses  (five  to  six  grains) 
iodoform  produces  no  symptoms,  and  we  know  of  no  cases  of  poisoning 
by  its  internal  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  its  surgical  use  has  led 
to  a  number  of  fatal  poisonings.  The  symptoms,  as  recorded,  have  been 
very  various.  They  may  be  preceded  by  general  malaise  for  a  day,  and 
then  suddenly  burst  fortLf  In  the  most  characteristic  and  severe  class 
of  cases  the  phenomena  resemble  somewhat  those  of  meningitis,  and  may 
be  somnolence,  deepening  into  stupor,  with  contracted,  motionless  pupils, 
or  restlessness,  ending  in  active  delirium,  in  either  case  the  temperature 
being  normal  and  the  pulse  exceedingly  rapid.  A  peculiarity  of  these 
cases  seems  to  be  that  death  usually  follows,  although  the  symptoms  have 
developed  abruptly  and  the  dressings  have  been  removed  at  once.  Schede, 
of  Hamburg,  describes  six  classes  of  cases,  his  sixth  form  being  that  just 
spoken  of,  1,  High  fever,  without  other  phenomena.  2.  Fever,  with 
mild  gastro- intestinal  irritation,  depression  of  spirits,  and  rapid  pulse  ; 
recovery  almost  invariable.  3.  Very  rapid,  soft  pulse,  150  to  1 80,  no  fever ; 
great  danger,  4.  Very  rapid  pulse,  with  high  fever  ;  death  almost  in- 
variable, 5,  After  severe  operations,  rapid  collapse  and  death.  A  form 
of  poisoning  with  melancholia,  dilated  pupils,  and  hallucinations  is  also 
described.  A  roseola-like  dark  red  eruption  has  been  noted  in  some 
cases  of  poisoning  (  Anschutz  has  seen  violent  acne)  ;  even  when  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  very  slight  there  may  be  an  extensive  erythema*  J 
Convalescence  may  be  very  protracted,  the  patient  remaining  in  a  con- 
dition of  unconsciousness  or  semi-consciousness  for  some  days,  with 
complete  loss  of  memory  and  some  evidences  of  mental  disturbance. 
According  to  De  Schwdnitz,  iodoform  has  rarely  produced  amaurosis  or 
amblyopia  with  scotoma ta. 

On  account  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  symptoms  of  iodoform-poi- 
soning  great  importance  attaches  to  any  positive  means  of  recognizing 
the  nature  of  the  illness.     Burlureaux  affirms  that  if  a  piece  of  silver 

•  For  an  important  bibliography,  s€e  the  paper  of  M,  Rwmmo.  For  details  iis  to 
eHminatiuti  and  di5cusf5ioii  of  methods  nf  finding  the  iodine  in  the  urine,  tfonsult  JohaLnnes 
Grtindler  {Schmidts  Jahrb.^  ccH.  232^,  Hamack  {Brrtin.  Klin.  UWhettschr.^  1883,  No, 
47;  also  Zeiis.f.  Physwl,  Chem.,  1884,  viii.  IS^)^  A.  Zeller  {Arrh.f.  KHn.  Oiir.,  xxviii. 
590),  and  E.  Bflumann  {Sehmides  Jahrb.,  cdi.  233 1  Vtrhandl.  Demtsch.  GeseU.  /,  Chemie, 
Berliti,  [B83,  xi.  219), 

I  Case,  Drulsck.  3 fed.  Wochtnxckr.,  ix,^  443, 

iCaseSj  lHl£r?i.  Cong.^  Copenhasen,  i884t  SeCL  Dennatol.,  uS. 
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be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  person  suffering  from  iodoform -intoxication, 
the  taste  of  garlic  will  be  immediately  perceived,  and  that  if  some  of  the 
saliva  be  mixed  with  calomel,  a  canaty-yellow  precipitate  of  mercurial 
iodide  will  be  obtained  ;  according  to  Sasse,  if  a  pinch  of  powdered 
calomel  be  placed  upon  a  saucer,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  urine  from  a 
case  of  iodoform -poison!  tig  be  mixed  with  it  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  the 
yellow  color  will  appear  (yellow  iodide),  These  tests  prove  only  that 
the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  some  compound  of  iodine,  but,  if 
correct,  must  in  many  cases  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  prac* 
titioner. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals^  fur- 
ther research  is  necessary  before  any  positive  knowledge  can  be  reached 
as  to  the  physiological  action  of  iodoform,  although  it  is  probable  that  it 
acts  very  much  as  does  iodine. 


The  symptoms  produced  by  iodoform  in  the  frog  are  said  to  be  muscular  relai* 
ation  with  sometimes,  at  a  later  stage,  convulsive  movements.     In  the  higher  ani*| 
mats  large  but  non -toxic  doses  pr*xluce  symptoms  of  intoxication,  tottering,  weak* 
ness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  but  no  vomiting  ;  fatal  doses  cause  anaesthesia,  narco^ij 
convulsions,  with  violent  opisthotonos,  hurried  or  irregular  breathing,  slow,  feebloj 
pulse,  and  finally  death.     A.  Hoyges'  found  that  in  dogs  and  cats  toxic  dosesi 
caused  deep  sleep  without  loss  of  reflex  activity,  but  that  in  rabbits  no  sleep  re-j 
suited.     Very  frequently  after  these  large  doses,  especially  when  they  are  repeated, 
there  is  great  gastro- intestinal  disturbance,  as  is  shown  by  x^omiting,  diarrhcEa^  and 
dysentery*  with  bloody  discharges.     The  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  circula- 
tion has  been  especially  studied  by  Rummo.*     He  finds  that  in  the  frog  the 
rate  of  the  cardiac  pulsations  is  lessened,  and  for  a  time  the  energy  of  the  ventric- 
ular systoJe  is  increased,  but  afterwards  the  pulsations  become  feeble,  and  finally 
the  heart  is  arrested  in  diastole  ;  the  contractions  cannot  be  re-established  by  thk 
use  of  atropine.     In  the  mammal  the  rate  of  the  pulse  is  decreased,  and  after j 
small  doses  the  arterial  pressure  is  at  first  increased.     By  large  doses  the  press- 
ure is  much  diminished.     Section  of  the  pneumogastrics  does  not  affect  the  car- 
diac action  of  the  drug.     After  very  large  doses  there  are  albuminuria  and  even 
heematuria. 


These  various  researches  would  indicate  that  the  iodic  compounds^ 
liberated  by  iodoform  are  universal  poisons,  and  that  the  conclusion  of 
Rummo  is  corrrect, — namely,  that  iodoform  acts  upon  ahuost  all  the 
tissues,  but  primarily  upon  the  nerve-centres  and  subsequently  upon  the 
nerve-trunks  and  on  the  muscles. 

After  death  from  iodoform  a  very  wide-spread  fatty  degeneration  is  to 
be  found.  This  change  appears  to  commence  in  the  liver  and  rapidly  to 
involve  all  tissues  of  the  body.  Floucaud  *  states  that  there  is  a  very 
distinct  alteration  of  the  blood -corpuscles. 

Therapeutics. — At  one  time  iodoform  was  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  an  internal  alterative  and  analgesic  in  chronic  syphilis^  espe- 
dally  when  there  were  severe  rheumatic^  neuralgic^  or  mght-pains,  Tt  has 
also  been  employed  as  an  absorbefacient  substitute  for  iodine  in  various 
lymphatic  tum&rs  and  serous  effusions.     In  syphilis  various  clinicians  have 
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borne  testimony  to  the  advantageousness  of  its  hypodermic  use^  three  to 
five  grains  a  day.  It  seems  to  have,  however,  no  superiority  over  the 
simpler  iodine  preparations,  and  to  be  much  less  certain  and  definite  in  its 
action,  so  that  its  internal  use  has  passed  completely  out  of  vogue.  On 
the  other  handj  as  a  local  remedy,  it  has  continuously  asserted  itself  in 
the  face  of  very  numerous  substitutes,  and  is  used  to-day  as  frequently  as 
it  ever  was.  It  is  useful  in  cases  of  painful  ukers^  even  when  they  are 
cancer&us^  serving  to  alleviate  pain  and  to  promote  cicatrization.  At 
first  employed  especially  in  syphilitic  affediens^  it  is  now  known  to  act 
equally  well  in  indolent  leg  uicers^  in  Sums,^  and  in  other  non-specific 
abrasions,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  not  only  a  local  anaesthetic,  but  also  a 
decided  stimulant  to  nutrition.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  very 
freely  employed  as  an  antiseptic  dressing  to  wounds^  and  the  testimony  is 
so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  believing  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  of  the  antiseptics.  It  is,  however,  affirmed  to  have  no  power  in 
preventing  erysipelas,  and  used  freely  is  very  dangerous  to  the  patients. 
It  is  employed  either  in  the  form  of  powder  dusted  in  the  wound,  or  as 
dressings  saturated  with  it,  the  first  method  being  at  once  the  more  effec- 
tive and  the  more  dangerous. 

The  danger  of  iodoform*poisoning  in  a  surgical  case  varies  not  only 
with  the  amount  of  iodoform  used,  but  also  with  the  form  of  the  iodoform 
and  the  seat  of  the  application.  The  more  finely  powdered  the  iodoform 
the  greater  its  activity,  and  serious  absorption  is  especially  apt  to  take 
place  from  the  peritoneal  surfaces. f 

In  1886  Fiirst  described  furuncular  and  eczematous  inflammation  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  iodoform  with  the  skin.  Krevet-  affirms  that 
this  irritation  can  rapidly  be  relieved  by  momentary  applications  of  very 
hot  water  to  the  part.  ^ 

The  good  results  which  have  followed  the  surgical  use  of  iodoform 
as  an  antiseptic  dressing  have  led  to  a  series  of  investigations  as  to  its 
action  on  the  lower  organisms,  with  results  which  are  apparently  at 
variance  with  previous  surgical  teachings.  In  November,  1886,  De 
Ruyter  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Surgical  Society  that  the 
powder  of  iodoform  has  little  or  no  effect  in  preventing  the  development 
of  bacteria,  and  that  when  it  is  mixed  with  rapidly  infective  bacteria,  like 
those  of  anthrax,  it  does  not  sensibly  influence  the  development  of  the 
disease  which  is  caused  by  inoculation  with  the  mixture.  This  has  been 
confirmed  experimentally  by  Kronacher,*  who  employed  the  bacteria  of 


•  Burns,  Treatment  of.— hi  a  discussion  of  the  rnternatioiial  Congress  of  Demia- 
totogy,  in  1889,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  best  treatment  of  bums  in  the  be^m- 
ning  is  to  cut  the  bullae,  wash  the  part  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  salt,  and  then  dress 
with  icKlofonn  gauiCj  or  a  pomade  of  iodoform,  and  cover  with  oil  sitk.  In  the  later 
stages,  after  the  separaijon  of  the  eschars,  according  to  Hcbra,  iodoform  retards  cjcatri- 
xation,  whilst  a  one  or  two  per  cent.  soUuion  of  resorcio  hastens  epithelium  formation* 

t  In  a  case  In  which  an  extensive  intraperitoneal  dressing  of  iodoform  gauze  was 
used,  and  seven  grains  of  calomel  given  by  the  mouth,  violent  irritsint  poisoning,  with 
numerous  bloody  mucous  stools  at  short  intervals,  occurred,  evidently  as  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  the  mercuroua  iodide  fti  the  alimentary  canal.— F.  F.  Simpson  in  a  letter. 
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erysipelas  and  of  anthrax  ;  also  by  P,  Baumgarten,*  who  further  found 
that  iodoform  powder  mixed  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  cultivating 
apparatus  did  not  prevent  its  ordinar^^  development,  and  that  the  baciUiis 
mixed  with  iodoform  powder  when  introduced  into  guinea-pigs  and  ral*- 
bits  produced  rapid  tubcrculofjis  :  also  by  Lubbert*^  with  the  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes;  also  by  Chn  Heyn  and  Thorkil  Drov^sing,*  who  found 
that  iodoform  has  no  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  or  of  the  coccus  of  pneumonia  or  of  the  Bacillus  subtilis  and 
other  organisms,  and  conclude  that  it  is  not  only  worthless  as  an  antisep- 
tic, but  may  even  be  the  means  of  carrying  the  septic  organisms  into  the 
system;  also  by  Johann  Olsen,*  with  various  bacterial  organisms;  also  by 
Konige.*"  On  the  other  hand,  H.  Sattler,"  in  his  experiments,  found  that 
when  he  impregnated  threads  with  iodoform  and  micro-organisms  and 
then  placed  them  in  culture -apparatus,  the  iodoform  had  a  very  distinct 
effect  in  checking  the  development  of  the  bacteria,  and  De  Ruyter  states 
that  if  instead  of  using  the  iodoform  powder  he  employed  an  ethereal 
solution  in  which  decomposition  of  the  iodoform  had  already  commenced, 
there  was  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  organisms.  In  a  further  series  of 
experiments  De  Ruyter  showed  that  iodoform  is  decomposed  by  blood, 
serum,  and  other  organic  fluids  in  which  micro-organisms  are  growing, 
and  apparendy  proved  that  the  decomposition  is  produced  by  the  pto- 
maines developed  by  the  growing  organisms.  These  general  results  have 
been  abundantly  confirmed  ;t  the  antiseptic  properties  of  iodoform  de- 
pend upon  its  decomposition,  and  its  action  is  most  favorable  when  the 
processes  of  fermentation  and  of  chemical  activity  are  most  energedcj 

The  clinical  results  achieved  by  surgeons  are  so  concordant  and  so 
decided  that  the  practical  value  of  iodoform  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
and  ulcers  must  be  considered  established.  It  is  possible  that  a  part  of 
the  good  influence  of  the  iodoform  is  due  to  a  specific  effect  upon  the 
tissues  of  the  wounds,  Further,  the  powder  of  iodoform  may  have  a 
very  distinct  protecting  power  both  mechanically  and  by  the  dryness  of 
the  wound  which  it  maintains,  the  discharges  from  the  wound  being  the 
especial  soil  in  which  the  bacteria  develop.  In  tubercular  diseases  iodo- 
form appears  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  bacillL  Many  cli- 
nicians bear  strong  testimony  to  the  effect  of  iodoform  on  iiibcratlar  ulcers 
of  the  larynx  and  other  organs.  According  to  Bruns,"  the  first  change 
which  results  from  the  use  of  iodoJorm  in  a  tubercular  abscess  is  the  dis- 


•  A  curious  fact  made  out  by  Bauiugarten  was  that  nibbiog  the  bacUJus  of  anthmx 
with  any  hard  powder  apparently  mechanically  kitb  the  organism. 

tSee  especially  Neiiiser  {Virchow's  Archiv^  cjt,),  Schnirer  {WUn,  Med.  Pfesse^ 
1887,  ex,),  and  Kuntz  {BtUru^^  Path.  Anat.  u.  Physiolo^.,  1888,  jL).  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Aitenbcrg  {A.  I.  A  T.,  igoj,  viii.),  the  blond,  serum,  and  urme^  do  not 
liberate  free  iodine  from  iodoform,  altliough  the  tissues  of  various  organs,  e%*en.  wheo 
dried  and  powdered,  have  the  property  of  so  doing.  It  seems  to  us  probable  that  these 
tissues  depend  for  their  activity  upon  the  presence  of  micro-organisms. 

\  Moelter  ha!i  found  that  the  iodates  and  wdic  acid  cause  symptoms  similar  to  those 
produced  by  iodine  {Inaug.  Diss.,  Bonn,  1877),  and  Schwerin  has  shown  that  m^ihyi 
iodide  \6  also  ansesthetic  and  hypnotic  {CeniraWi,/,  Med.  Wissensch.,  t834»  146). 
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appearance  of  the  bacilli  and  appearance  of  the  normal  granular  tissues. 
The  value  of  iodoform  as  a  local  application  in  surgical  tuberculosis  seems 
to  be  firmly  established.  In  the  treatment  of  (ubercuhus  akscesses^  in 
tuber ctdous  empyema^  in  iiibcrenhus  joiniSy  in  non- suppurating  tuber cuimts 
glands,  and  even  in  tuberadous  peritonitis  numerous  cures  have  been 
reported  That  the  iodoform  has  a  specific  influence  upon  the  tubercular 
organism  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  experiments  of  Gosselin,  of 
Caen,  who  found  that  guinea-pigs  saturated  with  iodoform  are  incapable 
of  contracting  tuberculosis.  The  manner  of  application  varies  with  dif- 
ferent surgeons.  Verneuil,  who  has  had  an  enormous  experiencej  pre- 
fers, in  the  treatment  of  abscesses,  tuberculous  glandSj  and  in  most  other 
cases,  the  injection  of  a  five  per  cent,  ethereal  solution.  Others  prefer 
glycerin  as  a  menstruum,  especially  in  empyema  ;  whilst  others,  particu- 
larly in  peritonitis,  dust  the  dry  powder  over  the  portion  which  has  been 
laid  open. 

Administration- — Iodoform  may  be  applied  to  ulcers  in  powder,  in 
solution,  or  in  ointment  (Unguentum  Iodoform! — ten  per  cent  ^  U,  S,). 
When  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pain,  especially  if  there  be  much  discharge, 
the  powder  is  to  be  preferred  ;  not  more  than  half  a  drachm  of  iodoform 
should  ordinarily  be  applied  to  a  wound,  although  in  cases  of  tuberculosis 
the  surgeon  is  more  than  warranted  in  taking  the  risk  of  larger  amounts, 
Verne  uil  injects  at  one  sitting  never  more  than  seventy -five  grains  of  the 
iodoform.  There  is  certainly  much  truth  in  the  criticism  of  Robert," 
that  probably  in  most  cases  one- tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  iodoform 
habitually  employed  by  the  surgeon  would  suffice  for  all  therapeutic  pur- 
poses, and  that  many  lives  are  unnecessarily  endangered  by  the  excessive 
amount  of  the  drug  used,  f  n  uterine  cancer  and  tn  painful  henwrrhoids 
cacao-butter  suppositories,  containing  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  drug, 
may  be  employed-  They  are  also  often  very  valuable  in  relieving 
dysenteric  and  various  irritable  neurotic  conditions  of  the  rectum.  Owing 
to  the  bad  odor  of  the  drug,  its  application  about  the  mouth  and  throat 
is  often  objected  to. 


According  to  Lewis  Elsberg,"  if  to  four  parts  of  absolute  ether  one  part  of  crys- 
tallized iodoform  be  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  in  a  red  glass  flask^  a  sokition  is 
obtained  of  sufficient  stren^h  for  effectual  use  in  diseases  of  the  mouthy  and  free 
from  odor  other  than  that  of  ether.  Olive  oil,  saturated  with  camphor,  is  said  to 
dissolve  six  per  cent  of  iodoform,  and  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons. 


The  quantity  required  to  take  life  is  uncertain,  Langenstein"  at- 
tributes a  death  to  four  grammes  ;  the  cause  of  the  death  seems,  however, 
doubtful.     Czemy  "  reports  death  from  six  grammes. 

Toxicology. — Whenever  any  suspicious  symptoms  arise  during  the 
use  of  iodoform,  the  dressing  should  immediately  be  removed  and  the 
part  well  washed  with  warm  water.  The  assertion  by  Sampler  and 
Retzlaff "  that  the  potassium  bromide  is  a  chemical  antidote  by  virtue 
of  its  dissolving  iodine  compounds »  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  received  no 
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cUnical  or  experimental  conlirmation,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
treatment  oi  iodoform-poisoning  than  the  free  internal  use  of  water,  with 
the  hope  of  aiding  in  the  elimination  oi  iodine  compounds  and  the  meeting 
of  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

lODOLUM— lODOL.    U.S. 

Teira-iadopyrrol  or  iodol,  which  is  made  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon 
pyrrol,  is  a  yellowish-brown,  shining  powder,  composed  of  long,  pris- 
matic crystals,  soluble  in  three  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in 
fatty  oils,  but  soluble  in  water  only  in  the  proportion  of  r  to  5000.  It  is 
tasteless  and  without  odor.  It  contains  88,9  parts  per  hundred  of  iodine, 
as  contrasted  with  96,7  parts  contained  in  iodoform.  First  discovered  by 
Silber  and  Ciammican,  it  was  proposed  as  an  antiseptic  by  G.  Mazzoni,* 
of  Rome.  It  causes  in  the  lower  animals  (Marcus*  and  T,  Pahl ')  emacia- 
tion, albuminous  urine,  fall  of  temperature,  general  loss  of  muscular 
power,  and  finally  death  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidne^rs,  and 
other  tissues.  The  assertion  that  it  is  not  capable  of  producing  consti- 
tutional symptoms  is  not  correct.  C.  Langenstein  *  reports,  as  caused  by 
the  surgical  use  of  the  drug,  dizziness,  marked  rise  in  the  temperature, 
vomiting,  small  irregular  pulse  of  136  per  minute,  albuminous  urine,  and 
apathy,  which  did  not  subside  for  four  days.  Iodine  was  found  in  the 
urine  for  two  weeks. 

In  the  experiments  of  Seifert,  iodine  was  first  detected  in  the  urine  and  sahv^a 
twelve  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  seven  and  a  half  grains,  did  not  reach  its  maxi- 
mum until  eighteen  hours,  and  continued  present  for  three  full  days  ;  this  accords 
with  tfie  statement  of  Pick*  that  iodol  Is  absorbed  very  slowly.  This  slow  ahsoqj- 
tion  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  is  a  less  dangerous  topical  application  than  b 
iodoform. 

Cervesato  *  afHrms,  with  doubtful  correctness,  that  in  man  iodol,  taken 
internally,  acts  like  preparations  of  iodine,  but  never  causes  iodism. 

Therapeutic  Use. — ^lodol  may  be  employed  for  all  purposes  for 
which  iodoform  has  been  used.  Mazzoni's  solution  was  :  iodol  one  part, 
alcohol  sixteen  parts,  glycerin  thirty-four  parts.  One  drachm  of  iodol 
forms  with  one  ounce  of  ether  a  clear  brown  solution,  wliich  may  be  ap- 
plied by  the  spray  or  brush  to  the  nasal  and  other  mucous  membranes, 
upon  which  it  leaves  a  coating  of  iodol.  Iodol  has  also  been  used  as  an 
internal  remedy.  According  to  Assaky,  iodol  is  very  effective  in  tertiary 
syphilis  in  doses  of  from  six  to  thirty  grains  (o.  4-2  Gm, )  a  day, 

ThywoLIS  lODtDUM,  U,  S.  Arisi&l  Annidaline^  DUhymol-Diiodide,  contain- 
ing 45  per  cent,  of  iodine,  a  light,  reddish-brown,  odorless,  crystalline  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  fats  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  Ac- 
cording to  Neisserj*  Quinquaud  and  Fournjoux,*  and  EichhofI,  when  introduced 
even  in  very  large  amounts  into  mammals  it  produces  no  serious  intoxication. 
The  method  of  its  elimination  has  not  been  made  out.  Quinquaud  and  Fournioux 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  iodine  in  the  urine  of  animals  to 
which  it  had  been  freely  given,  but  were  not  able  to  discover  traces  of  thymol. 
The  experiments  of  Neisser  seem  to  show  that  it  has  no  influence  upon  the  lower 
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organisms,  and  it  caiinol  be  considered,  therefore >  as  directly  antiseptic.  It  has  bt;en 
employed  by  a  number  of  practitioners  with  asserted  good  results  as  a  local  appli- 
cation in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  upper  air-pas- 
sageSf  especially  when  there  is  absence  of  secretion ;  also  in  psoriasis,  m  lupas^  in 
various  syphilitic  lesions^  and  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
It  appears  to  be  free  from  irritant  properties,  and  may  be  used  in  a  strength  varying 
from  ten  per  cent,  to  the  pure  powder. 

Through  the  ingenuity  of  pharmaceutical  chemists  there  have  been  put  upon 
the  market  a  number  of  iodine  compounds,  very  few  of  which  have  real  value. 

NosoPHEN,  the  acid  ietra-iodo-phcnol^pMhatcin^  is  an  impalpable,  yellow-jfray, 
odorless,  tasteless,  insoluble  powder,  containing  sixty-one  and  seven-tenths  per  cent, 
of  iodine.  Its  sodium  salt,  Aniinosine^  is  a  dark  blue  amorphous  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  bismuth  salt,  Eudojcifte^  is  a  reddish- yellow,  taste- 
less, odorless,  insoluble  powder  It  is  alleged  that  nosophen  and  antinosine  are  not 
decomposed  in  the  human  body,  whilst  eudoxine  is  slowly  changed  by  the  alkaline 
juices  of  the  intestines  into  antinosine  and  bismuth*  It  is  alleged  also  that  tliey  are 
germicides.  As  intestinal  antiseptics,  eudoxine  being  tlie  best,  they  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  five  to  eight  grains  (0.3-0.5  Gm. ). 

Locally,  antinosine,  on  account  of  its  solubility^  is  preferred  as  an  application 
in  infective  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  strength  of  its  solution 
varying  from  one  to  three  per  cent.  According  to  Binz  and  Zantz,  when  given  intra- 
venously, antinosine  is  decomposed  and  nosophen  precipitated  in  the  blood. 

EuROPHEN,  di-isobuiyl-orifw-cresQl-iodidey  is  a  yellowish  amorphous  powder, 
containing  twenty-eight  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  iodine,  which  is  stated  to  t»e  de- 
composed more  slowly  than  iodoform,  and  to  be  therefore  less  poisonous.  Taken 
internally,  it  escapes  unchanged  in  great  part  or  altogether  with  the  faeces,  and  is 
said  to  be  non-toxic,  fifteen  grains  producing  no  effect  in  human  beings.  Exter- 
nally, it  has  been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform,  but 
appears  to  have  some  irritant  properties, 

SoziODOL,  di^todoparapheni^istiiphofdc  acid^  contains  thirty-one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  mercury  and  thirty^eight  per  cent,  of  Iodine  ;  It  has  been  used  as  a  local  irri- 
tant, chiefly  employed  in  the  form  of  a  powder  (talc),  fifteen  percent  The  assertion 
of  A.  Lubbert,  that  it  is  as  active  as  corrosive  sublimate  as  a  germicidCj  and  free 
from  poisonous  properties,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

lODOFORMOGEN,  a  compound  of  albumin  and  iodoform,  nearly  free  from  odor, 
is  a  light  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  waterj  which  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
iodoform. 

OLEUM  MORRHUjE— COD-LIVER  OIL.     U.  S. 

Cod -liver  oil  is  obtained  from  the  liver  of  Gad  us  morrhua  and  other 
species  of  Gadus.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  Sftore  ml,  the 
only  variety  employed  in  medicine,  the  fish  caught  near  land  are  brought 
at  once  to  the  shore,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  by  forcing  steam  at  high 
pressure  through  a  mass  of  the  fresh  livers  enclosed  in  a  metallic  vessel, 
so  as  to  tear  them  into  pieces  and  melt  out  the  oil.  Cod~Uver  oil  for 
medicinal  purposes  should  always  be  perfectly  limpid,  yellow,  free  from 
rancidityj  and  have  the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  of  the  oil  well  developed. 
The  cruder  varieties,  sometimes  known  as  Straits  or  Banks  ml,  used  in 
the  preparation  of  leather  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  arts,  are  prepared 
by  allowing  the  livers  to  stand  in  casks  and  undergo  putrefaction  until 
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the  oil  rises  to  the  top,  when  it  is  skimmed  of!.  The  black  or  brown 
oil  which  results  is  extremely  disgpjsting  both  in  odor  and  taste,  and  is 
loaded  with  the  products  of  decomposition. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  a  very  complex  substance,  containing  glycerin,  oleic, 
margariCj  butyric,  and  acetic  acids^  gaduin,  various  bilbry  principles, 
iodine,  chlorincj  traces  of  bromine^  phosphorus,  phosphoric,  acid,  and  a 
peculiar  ammoniacal  base,  trifjutkyiamine  (commercial  pr&pyiamtTu)^ 
which  exists  in  no  other  official  oil,  but  occurs  in  ergot.  According 
to  the  U.  S,  Dispensatory,  the  proportion  of  iodine  never  exceeds  i  part 
in  2000.  Gaduin  is  a  pecuhar,  dark  brown  substance,  which  is  probably 
medicinally  inert. 

Physiological  Action. — As  is  well  known,  all  fatty  substances 
when  taken  into  the  system  have  a  tendency  to  cause  deposition  or  for- 
mation of  fat  in  the  body.  Cod-liver  oil  certainly  shares  this  property  in 
an  eminent  degree.  Pollock  (quoted  by  Still#)  has  found  that  if  there 
be  given  of  it  to  pigs  from  one  to  two  ounces  per  diem^  to  sheep  one 
ounce,  and  to  bullocks  from  three  to  nine  ounces,  it  is  digested,  and  aids 
in  fattening  the  animal  ;  larger  amounts  than  those  noted  in  Pollock's 
experiments  always  derange  very  seriously  the  digestive  function.  No 
close  studies  of  the  effect  of  cod- liver  oil  upon  healthy  men  have  been 
made.  Undoubtedly  it  tends  to  produce  obesity  ;  but,  as  no  other  oil  is 
able  to  supply  its  place  in  various  chronic  diseases,  it  must  have  some 
influence  upon  nutrition  not  shared  by  ordinary  fatty  matters,  and  there- 
fore is  an  aiieraiive. 

The  history  of  the  clinical  use  of  oleum  morrhuse  certainly  indicates 
that  it  influences  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  It  Is  an  every-day  occur- 
rence to  see  pale,  anaemic  patients  become,  while  taking  it,  rosy  and 
plethoric-  According  to  the  analysis  of  the  blood  of  a  patient  made  by 
Simon,  there  is,  during  its  use  in  phthisis,  a  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  solids  in  the  blood,  a  diminution  of  the  fibrin,  and  an  increase  in  the 
albumin.  The  examinations  of  Dugald  Campbell '  have  confirmed  the 
results  of  Simon.  It  is  very  probable  that  cod- liver  oil  has  some  pecuhar 
influence  upon  the  blood-making  organs.  Upon  the  various  single  func- 
tions of  the  body,  except  the  digestive,  cod-liver  oil  has  no  apparent  im- 
mediate effect,  disturbing  directly  neither  the  nervous,  motor,  respiratory, 
circulatory,  nor  secretory  movements.  When  by  its  use  the  generaj 
nutrition  is  improved,  all  the  functions  seem  to  share  equally  in  the  im- 
provement Cod'liver  oil  has  undoubtedly,  when  given  with  sufHctcnt 
freedom,  a  tendency  to  cause  indigestion  and  looseness  of  the  bowels.  All 
oils  are  of  difl!icult  digestion,  and  when  too  much  of  the  oleum  morrhuae 
is  exhibited  in  man,  as  in  animals,  it  exerts  a  deleterious  local  effect  upon 
the  alimentary  apparatus. 

Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  as  to  which  of  the  ingredients 
of  cod-liver  oil  impart  to  it  its  peculiar  medicinal  properties.*    Certainly, 

•  A  Gftutier  and  J.  Bouillot  assert  that  they  have  found  in  cod-tiver  oil  certain  alka- 
ioida  which  are  stimulants  to  the  circutation  and  to  the  nutritlDn^  and  also  to  the  kjdtiejrs. 
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however,  no  conclusion  has  been  established,  and  the  present  probabilities 
are  that  it  acts  as  a  whole, — /.«•.,  that  its  virtues  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
combination. 

The  experiments  of  Oswald  Nanmann*  indicate  that  the  physical  properties  of 
cod-liver  oil  aid  in  its  usefulness.  He  first  tested  the  rate  at  which  various  oils  pass 
through  fresh  moist  animal  membranes  when  pressed  upon  by  a  column  of  mtrcury 
or  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  over  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  found  that  cod- 
liver  oil  passed  much  more  rapidly  than  did  any  of  a  number  of  oils  tried.  Apparently 
this  power  depended  in  some  measure  upon  the  presence  of  the  biliary  principles, 
since  if  it  was  deprived  of  them  the  rate  of  its  passage  was  greatly  lessened,  but  was 
again  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  litde  bile.  The  investigator  then*  0[>ening  the 
abdomen  of  cats,  separated  in  each  animal  by  ligatures  two  knuckles^  of  equa!  length 
and  entirely  similar,  from  the  remainder  of  the  intestines.  Into  each  of  them  he  in- 
jected a  certain  amount  of  bile,  and  then  into  one  ordinary  oil,  into  the  other  cod* 
liver  oil ;  and  when  the  animals  died,  some  hours  afterwards,  it  was  always  found  that 
much  more  of  the  cod-liver  oil  was  absorbed  than  of  the  other  oil  Naumann's  ex- 
periments were  too  few  and  incomplete  to  be  decisive,  but  they  accord  with  the  clin- 
ical observation  of  Berths*  who  found  that  cod-liver  oil  could  be  taken  longer 
than  other  fats  without  appearing  in  the  faeces  ;  observations  which  have  been  con- 
firmed by  Ducheim,*  as  well  as  by  J.  Gad,*  Both  Bucheim  and  Gad  believe  that  this 
absorbability  depends  largely  u|x>n  the  presence  of  free  fatty  acids  in  the  oil  but  it 
is  probably  due  to  the  biliary  matters,  since  H.  A.  Hare*  finds  tt  greatly  increased 
by  the  addition  of  taurocholate  and  glycocholate  of  soditim.  Hare  asserts  that  cod- 
liver  oil  impregnated  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  biliary  salts  is  rapidly  absorbed 
when  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  and  proposes  the  practical  use  of  the  mixture. 

Naumann's  last  series  of  exjieriments  were  directed  to  discovering  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  animal  oils  and  the  cod*liver  oil  were  oxidized,  For  this 
purpose  he  used  a  test-solution  of  potassium  fiermanganate,  and  on  adding  to  given 
bulks  of  this,  in  test-tubes,  equa!  amounts  of  the  various  oils,  noted  the  changes  of 
color  induced  by  the  reduction  of  the  permanganate.  He  found  that  cod- liver  oil 
was  the  first  to  be  affected. 

It  is  evident  that  the  power  of  being  easily  absorbed  and  easily  oxi- 
dized fits  a  fat  for  use  in  the  animal  economy  ;  but  even  if  cod-liver  oil 
possesses  these  properties  to  a  remarkable  degree,  it  is  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  the  chid  causes  of  its  peculiar  influence  on  disease. 

Therapeutics,— Cod-Hver  oil  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  various  con- 
ditions of  emaciation  not  dependent  upon  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal 
or  upon  cancerous  affections.  It  is  especially  useful  in  cases  of  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis  and  in  tuberadous  diseases^  whether  affecting  the  soft  tissues 
or  the  bony  structure.  In  commencing  phthisis  and  even  in  the  later 
stages  it  is  of  great  value-  It  has,  however,  no  specific  relations  with  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  acting  only  by  stimulating  the  nutrition  of  the  human 
organism.  It  is,  thereforCj  prominently  valuable  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  bodily  wasting,  and  is  of  no  service  what- 
ever in  acute  dissemiriated  tubercuiosts.     Moreover,  it  is  as  effective  in 

»nd  to  which  are  largely  or  altogether  due  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  oil.  These  nlka- 
loids  have  been  used  rii  practical  medicine  by  J,  Bouillo!,*  who  afHrms  that  0.15100.25 
gTanime  given  dvirin;^  the  twenty-fotir  hours  powerfully  stimulates  nutrition,  increasing 
vcrj'  much  the  amount  of  the  urine  and  also  llie  nitrogenous  eliminatipnj  especially  of  the 
complete!/  oxidized  nitrogen. 
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various  non-tubercular  conditions  of  defective  nutrition  as  it  is  m  phthisis. 
It  is  especially  valuable  in  rickets.  It  is  often  of  service  in  advanoed 
iertiary  syphilis  with  wasting  cachexia.  It  first  achieved  its  reputation  as 
a  remedy  in  chronic  rheumcUism.  In  ?uuraigia  and  in  various  skin  dis- 
eases it  may  at  times  be  used  with  great  advantage.  It  is  not  the  disease, 
but  the  general  condition  of  the  nutrition  which  should  influence  the 
practitioner  hi  the  employment  of  this  remedy. 

Administration. — The  chief  difficulty  in  the  use  of  cod -liver  oil  is 
the  very  common,  real  or  imagined,  inability  of  the  patient  to  take  it 
Without  doubtj  this  very  often  arises  from  its  nauseous  taste,  to  lessen  of 
disguise  which  various  expedients  are  resorted  to. 

Sometimes  a  piece  of  salt  taken  into  the  mQuth  just  before  the  oil,  which  is 
also  Immediately  foUowed  by  another  lump  of  salt,  suflices.  It  is  said  that  some 
prefer  the  oil  in  emulsion  made  with  some  strong  aromatic  water.  The  addirion  o{ 
an  equal  part  of  glycerin  *\nd  one-half  to  one  drop  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  to  the 
dose  certainly  lessens  the  taste  of  the  medidne.  Some  patients  take  the  oil  best  in 
the  froth  of  ale  or  porter,  the  glass  being  first  half  filled  with  the  malt  liquor^  then 
Ihe  oil  carefully  floated  on  the  lop  without  touching  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  vehicle  put  upon  die  top  of  it.  Most  of  the  patients  requiring 
oil  are  also  benefited  by  tlie  use  of  alcohol ;  and  our  experience  with  the  remedy 
is  that  the  most  generally  successful  plan  of  exhibition  is  to  place,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  from  one  to  three  tablespoonfuls  of  whiskey  or  brandy  in 
a  tumbler,  add  a  small  amount  of  water»  put  the  oil  in  tliecentre^  and  fej5  the  whole 
down  die  throat,  the  head  being  held  well  back^  the  mouth  wide  open,  and  the  lips 
not  touched  by  the  medicine.  The  stimulus  of  the  alcohol  often  enables  the  stomach 
to  digest  the  oil  w^hen  otherwise  it  could  not  do  so.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
commence  with  a  single  small  daily  dose,  even  a  single  teaspoonful,  which  is  best 
taken  at  bedtime,  and  gradually  to  increase  tlie  amount  as  the  patient  t>ecomes 
habituated  to  it.  Children  almost  always  learn  to  tolerate  the  taste  of  the  oil,  or 
even  become  in  a  short  time  fond  of  it. 

The  usual  dose  of  cod4iver  oil  for  an  adult  is  a  tablespoon ful  three  or 
four  times  a  day  ;  for  a  child  one  year  old,  a  teaspoonful.  The  official 
Emuhum  Oki  MorrhtKS  and  the  Emu/sum  Olei  Morpiiu^e  cum  Hypcphos- 
phihis,  U.  S.J  each  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  cod-liver  oil.  When 
infants  cannot  digest  cod -liver  oU,  inunctions  may  sometimes  be  prac- 
tised with  advantage.  N,  A,  Randolph  and  A.  E.  Roussel '  state  tliat 
they  have  seen  in  such  cases  the  oil  appear  in  the  faeces. 

ACIDUM    PHOSPHORICUM— PHOSPHORIC   ACID.     U.  S, 

Phosphoric  acid,  which  results  from  the  burning  of  phosphorus  in  the 
air,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  bone-ash,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate-  The  official  acid  contains  eighty* 
five  per  cent,  of  the  tri basic  acid  of  chemists.*  It  is  a  colorless,  inodor- 
ous, sour  liquid,  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  which  has  a  very  acid  reaction, 
and  is  corrosive  to  animal  tissues-  AciDUM  Phosphoricum  Dilutum, 
U,  S. ,  contains  ten  per  cent,  by  weight  of  absolute  orthophosphoric  acid. 

•  It  has  been  affirmed  Shat  the  hitasir  pyrophosphoric arid  is  a  cardiac  sedative  (see 
Joum.  qf  Anai,  and  PhystoL,  xi.). 
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Therapeutics. — Phosphoric  acid  has  been  used  considerably  as  a 

tonic  and  alterative,  especiany  in  scrofulous  diseases,  but  seems  to  have 
no  other  value  than  that  of  a  very  feeble  and  doubtJul  stimulant  to  the 
digestive  apparatus.  It  may  be  g-iven  in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen  drops 
(0.3-1  C.c. ),  well  diluted, 

Glycero- Phosphoric  Acid. — As  is  well  known,  the  nervous  tissues 
of  the  body  contain  a  notable  percentage  of  phosphorus.  It  is  present 
in  the  form  of  glycero-phosphoric  acid.  This  fact  has  led  to  its  employ- 
ment as  a  nerve  tonic  in  such  conditions  as  neurasthenia^  locomotor  ataxia^ 
and  phosphatuna,  with  results  asserted  to  exceed  those  obtained  from 
phosphorus  in  any  other  form.  It  is  given  either  in  the  form  of  the 
acid  itself  or  of  sodium  or  calcium  glycero-phosphate  in  doses  of  two  to 
five  grans  (o.  i-o.  3  Gm, ), 

Calcium  Phosphate. — Calcium  phosphate  is  an  abundant  ingredient 
of  bonej  but  also  exists  in  notable  quantities  in  all  the  tissues^  and  is 
probably  as  essential  to  their  health  as  to  that  of  bone.  Whenever  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  food  of  animals^  although  they  be  otherwise  well  fed, 
sooner  or  later  they  waste,  sicken,  and  die, 

Chossat '  fed  pigeons  exclusively  on  com  containing  very  little  of  the  calcium 
phosphate,  and  found  that  after  some  montlis  they  wasted,  were  affected  with  diar- 
rhcta,  and  died.  According  to  Rolofl,'  a  herd  of  cows  which  had  been  fed  upon 
hay  from  a  certain  meadow  were  very  much  out  of  health,  and  suffered  hom/ragH' 
iias  os^um.  On  examination,  the  hay  was  found  to  be  nearly  free  from  earthy 
salts,  and  upon  bone-meal  being  g^ven  to  the  cows  they  recovered  their  health  in  four 
weeks.  The  same  authority  further  states  that  in  some  meadows  with  which  he  is 
acquainted  the  disease  is  endemic  among  the  cows  because  the  grass  is  so  poor  in 
phosphates,  Haubner*aIso  affirms  that  cattle  fed  exclusively  upon  potatoes^  or 
upon  roots  very  poor  in  pliosphates,  fail  to  fatten,  become  weak^  and  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  caries,  but  that  if  the  calcium  phosphate  be  given  they  rapidly  improve ; 
and  E.  Voit*  states  that  rachitis  without  emaciation  can  be  produced  in  three  or  four 
weeks  in  young  dogs  by  taking  the  calcium  phosphate  out  of  the  food. 


Hegar "  has  considered  the  absorption  of  the  calcium  phosphate,  when 
given  as  a  medicine,  very  doubtful,  because  when  he  exhibited  it  freely 
there  was  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  phosphoric  acid  or  of  the 
earthy  bases  in  the  urine.  Boker,*  on  the  other  hand,  has  found  that  ii 
the  drug  be  given  to  those  wet-nurses  whose  railk  contains  an  abnormally 
small  amount  of  phosphates,  the  milk  soon  becomes  rich  in  the  earthy 
salts,  and  L.  Perl  ^  has  found  that  administration  of  the  phosphates  13 
followed  by  an  increase  In  their  amount  in  the  urine.  Further,  Albert 
Riesell  *  has  shown  that  the  phosphates  are  eliminated  by  the  intestines, 
and  therefore  that  even  if  it  were  a  fact  that  their  renal  excretion  is  not 
augmented  by  their  administration,  it  would  not  prove  that  they  are  not 
absorbed.    Teissier  *  has  found  that  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  there 
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is  a  very  great  increase  in  the  excretion  of  the  earthy  phosphates  by 
the  kidney,  and  the  researches  of  Beneke  *  are  said  to  have  shown  that 
thb  increased  renal  eUmination,  which  plainly  occurs  in  sc\^eral  allied  dis- 
eases^  is  not  accompanied  by  any  increase  in  the  amount  ingested  in  the 
food  or  decrease  of  the  amount  eliminated  by  the  intestines,  and  that, 
consequently,  there  is  a  very  decided  wasting  of  the  normal  phosphatts 
of  the  body.  This  being  so,  the  use  of  phosphates  in  these  diseases  is 
as  rational  as  that  of  iron  in  anaemia, 

Th  ER A PEUTica— According  to  Dusart,"  to  Beneke,  and  toTei^ier, 
the  diseases  in  which  the  caicinm  phosphate  is  especially  indicated  are 
rachitis^  Qsteonialacia^  phthisis,  and  scrofuiosis.  It  is  evident  that  the 
indications  for  the  earthy  salts  are  very  strong  in  the  first  two  of  these 
affectionSi  and  clinical  experience  has  certainly  borne  out  the  results  of  a 
priori  reasoning,  In  scro/ui&sis  the  call  for  the  drug  is  not  so  plain  ; 
but  Beneke  states  that  in  many  cases^  if  the  urine  be  examined,  it  wiU  be 
found  to  be  abnormally  rich  in  earthy  phosphates,  and  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  remedy  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Cases  are  not  rare  of 
children  of  slow  development,  often  seemingly  well  nourished  and  robust, 
and  yet  really  pale  and  with  flabby  fi^h,  but  without  any  distinct  symp- 
toms or  marks  of  scrofulosts  or  of  rachids.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  child  is  in  a  condition  allied  to  that  of  the  diathesis  spoken  of,  and 
calcium  phosphate  is  serviceable.  In  cases  of  delayed  union  ^x^x  fradure 
the  present  remedy  is  seemingly  indicated,  especially  since  Dusart  has 
experimentally  proved  that  when  given  to  animals  whose  bones  have  been 
broken  it  hastens  union  and  makes  the  callus  abnormally  heavy  and  firm. 
Calcium  phosphate  has  been  recommended  in  various  diseases  other  than 
those  mentioned,  but  its  value  in  them  is  much  more  doubtful.  Bennett 
commends  it  in  chronic  phthisis  ;  Piorryj"  in  syphilitic  periodiiis  ;  Beneke, 
in  syphilitic  gummata  ;  Schonian,  and  also  Kugelmann,  in  the  monorrha- 
gia of  anccmic  women.  Beneke  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  it  during  ^^^- 
na?icy,  and  believes  that  it  exerts  an  influence  on  the  fcetus,  so  that  women 
who  have  borne  only  rachitic  children  will  bring  forth  healthy  ofifspring. 

Administration. — Calcii  Phosphas  Pr^cifitatus,  U.  S.,  the 
Precipitated  Calcium  Phosplwie^  a  white,  inodorous,  tasteless  powder, 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains  (0.6  Gm. )  three  times  a  day.  Dis- 
solved by  means  of  lactic  acid  it  is  usually  administered  in  conjunction 
with  cod-liver  oU,  especially  as  the  so-called  emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  and 
lactophosphate  of  limc^  which,  when  properly  prepared,  contains  fifty  per 
cent,  of  cod-liver  oil  and  two  grains  of  the  calcium  phosphate  to  the 
drachm.     Dose,  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls, 

AciDUM  Hypophosphorosum, U.  S,{Hypopkmphorous  Arid),k  never 
used  internally  in  a  pure  condition,  but  various  combinations  of  it  with 
mineral  bases  and  alkaloids  have  been  largely  used  as  tonics  and  recon- 
structives  in  the  debility  of  phthisis,  neurasthenia,  and  allied  conditions. 

*Wc  have  not  had  access  to  the  original  memoir  of  Beneke  (Zwr  Wurdi^ung  dei 
Phosphor s  Kaikes  in  physioio£>  und  ihtraPetti,  Sezickung,  Ma.Tburg,  187&),  5« 
Schmidt- sjahrb.^  di.  13S. 
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In  our  experience  these  combinations  have  seemed  to  exert  no  other 
influence  in  disease  than  that  of  their  active  bases.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Paquelin  and  joly  and  of  A,  Boddaert,"  the  hypophosphites 
are  rapidly  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  in  an  unchanged  condition. 
Boddaert  affirms^  on  what  we  believe  to  be  insufficient  evidence,  that  they 
increase  distincdy  the  elimination  of  urea,  oi  phosphorus,  and  of  chlorine. 
The  U,  S.  Pharmacopceia  recognizes  Calcii  HvpqPhosphis,  U.  S. 
(  Calcium  Hypophosph  ik)  ;  Po  x  a  ss  r  i  H  v  pop  h  os  P  H  i  s ,  U.S.  (  Poiassium 
Hypophospkite)  ;  and  So  oil  Hypophosphis,  U.  S.  {Sodium  Hypophos- 
phii£),  crystalline  salts  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains 
( 1  Gm, )  each,  but  are  practically  never  used  except  in  the  form  of  the 
SVRUPUS  HVPOPKOSPHITUM,  U.  S.  {Syrttp  of  the  Hypophosphites),  which 
contain  these  salts  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  flui- 
drachms  (4-7  Ccj,  or  of  the  Svrupus  Hvfophosphitum  Compositus, 
U.  S.  {C&nip&und  Syrup  of  Hypophosp kites) y  which  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  other  hypophosphites  mentioned,  the  Ferric  Hypoph^iSphiie  {Ferri 
Hypophosph  IS,  U*  S,,  dose  eight  grains)*  Dose  of  the  syrup,  two  flui- 
dradims  (7  Cc). 

COLCHICI  SEMEN— COLCHICUM   SEED.     U,  S. 
COLCHICI  CORMUS— COLCHICUM  ROOT.     U.  S. 

Colchicum  autumnale,  or  meadow  s^ffrmt,  whose  products  the  above 
drugs  are,  is  a  little  plant  growing  in  Continental  Europe  and  in  England. 
It  is  not  really  the  root  that  is  official  under  the  name  of  colchicum  root, 
but  the  thickened,  swollen  end  of  the  stem,  with  the  titde  bulblet  whose 
office  it  is  to  develop  a  new  plant.  This  corm  is  solid  and  fleshy,  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  with  a  longitudinal  groove, 
having  a  nail-like  process  (the  bulblet)  at  its  base.  In  the  shops  it  is 
very  commonly  kept  in  transverse  slices,  which  are  notched  and  cordate  ; 
the  taste  is  bitter,  hot,  and  acrid.  Colchicum  seeds  are  nearly  round, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid  taste.  The 
active  principle  of  both  seed  and  corm  is  aji  alkaloid,  Colchicine.  * 
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•  The  active  prSncipk  of  colchicum  b  without  doubt  colchicine.  See  Geiger  {Annai, 
Oum.  Pharm-t  vii.  274}*  Hoppc,  AschofI  {J'icT^lcijahress€hri/i  /.  PruJtL  P/tarm.,  vi),^ 
Scbroil  {OeUer.  Zeil^chHft  f.  Praki.  Heitk.,  1856),  and  k\h^t%{Dtntt€hc  A'iinik,  1856/ 
xixvi.).  /acobi  affitros  llial  absolutely  pure  cDkhicine  is  physioIogjcalSy  in^rt,  but  that  it  is 
transformed  in  the  system  tnlo  a  brown,  amorphous,  oxidation  product,  ojiydi€o/t:hit:i'fje, 
which  produces  the  poisoiiiii^'  sj'mptoms  commonly  attributed  to  colchicine.  In  regard  to 
the  activity  of  colchicine,  Mairet  and  Combemale  ( Compies-J^endus^  civ.  515)  find  that  if 
given  by  the  stomach  it  causes  when  in  the  dose  of  0.0002  gramme  per  kilogram  me  in  the 
lower  animals  no  diarrhceSt  but  poljTjria ;  of  0,00035  gramme  per  kilogramme,  violent  pur- 
gation, with  a  Utile  general  deprefision  ^  of  0.000476  gramme  per  Icilogramme,  violent  bloody 
diarrhcc^a,  with  salivation,  pnlyuria  and  great  feebleness,  lessening  of  the  temperature, 
and  rapid  respiration.  Given  hypodermically,  the  diuretic  dose  is  0.00015  gramme,  the 
purgative  dose  0.00095  gramme,  and  the  toxic  dose  000035  gramme  per  kilogramme. 
When  given  to  the  healthy  mao  by  the  mouth  it  produces  in  doses  of  0.0002  to  0.003 
gramme  mild  headache^  muscular  weakness,,  abdominal  pains,  increased  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  thirst,  and  inoreased  diuresis  ;  in  doses  of  0.005  gramme,  diarrhc^a  and  diminution 
of  the  urine. 

Cotchiceinc  is  a  neutral  crystal Hsabk  substanccj  soluble  in  water,  which  Is  produced 
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Local  Action. — AbsarptiofL  —Elimituitimi. — Although  preparatioos  of 
colchicum  brought  in  immediate  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  do 
not  seem  to  be  immediately  and  actively  irritant,  yet  when  taken  internally 
they  produce  violent  gastro -intestinal  irritation  which  is  probably  closely 
connected  with  attempts  at  elimination.  Concerning^  the  elimination  of 
the  active  principle  of  the  drug  we  have  little  knowledge,  although  it 
can  scarcely  be  gainsaid  that  the  alkaloid  escapes  with  the  urtne  and, 
when  in  toxic  dose,  probably  more  largely  with  the  gastro -intestinal  secre- 
tions. 

General  Effects. — The  smallest  therapeutic  doses  of  colchicum  pro- 
duce no  distinct  symptoms.  After  somewhat  larger  amounts  there  is 
gastro- intestinal  disturbance,  as  shown  by  abdominal  uneasiness,  colicky 
painSf  borbor>'gmi,  loss  of  appetite,  moderate  purging,  and  sometimes 
nausea, — ^symptoms  differing  in  degree  only  from  those  of  poisoning  by 
the  drug.  Before  these  come  on,  however,  there  is  a  lowering  of  the  pulse- 
rate,  sometimes  as  much  as  twelve  beats  per  minute,  which,  according  to 
some  authorities,  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  free  diaphoresis,  though 
it  has  never  been  our  experience  to  see  this  symptom.  Any  nen'ous 
symptoms,  such  as  vertigo,  headache,  or  muscular  weakness,  which  may 
be  present  as  the  result  of  the  administration  of  colchicum  are  probably 
sympathetic  from  the  gastro- intestinal  irritation. 

In  poisonous  doses  colchicum  produces  violent  purging,  whose  onset 
is  soon  followed  by  severe,  often  uncontrollable,  vomiting.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  are  at  first  large  and  serous,  but  later  become 
smaller,  more  mucous,  with  flaky  deposits,  and  finally  in  some  cases 
bloody.  Abdominal  pain  may  be  absent  or  present,  but  if  present  b 
generally  griping  ;  sometimes  there  is  gastric  burning.  Nervous  symp- 
toms have  been  prominent  in  some  of  the  severe  cases.  In  one  in- 
stance, it  is  said,  a  feeling  of  numbness  or  prickling  was  complained  of 
by  the  patient ;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  common.  Spasms  are  very 
frequent,  and  sometimes  convulsions,  which  may  be  fatal,  are  present 
Muscular  pains  are  not  rarely  experienced  :  in  some  cases  replacing 
the  spasms,  and  probably  in  all  other  cases  coincident  with  them,  is 


by  the  action  of  mineral  acids  and  certain  other  agrenries  upon  colchicine.  Its  toxic  in* 
fluetice  has  been  studied  upon  dogs  by  Samuel  R.  Percy  {Amer.  Med,  Timet,  April,  l8&t, 
167),  according  to  whom  it  produced  symptoms  ve^ry  similar  to  those  caused  by  colchtcine : 
they  are-^increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  severe  purging  with  tenesmus,  vomit- 
ing, finally  great  slowing  of  the  pul&e  and  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  and  de^h  with<iiat 
convulsions.  The  urine,  at  first  increased,  was  afterwards  suppress; ed.  On  post-morteiD 
examination,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  was  found  highly  inflamed,  that  ol 
the  stomach  slightly  so,  and  the  heart  and  arteries  were  filled  with  black  tarry  bloml 
similflT  to  that  of  colqliicine-poisoningv  On  the  other  hand,  Paschkis  asserts  tliat  one  and 
a  half  grains  of  colchkelne  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  produced  no  results 
whatever.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  experimenters  had  different  substances.  Ferrer 
( University  Med.  Mag. )  found  that  colchiceine  acts  chiefly  upon  the  motor,  and  not,  as 
does  colchicine^  upon  the  sensory  nerves,  and  that  whilst  it  stimulates  the  peripheral  vagi, 
it  does  not  depress  the  heart-muscle. 

5.  R.  Percy  affirms  that  in  gout  cotchicetne  increases  the  elimination  of  orea.  and  of 
uric  acid,  but  his  t^xperiments  are  too  few  to  be  dectsive. 
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gt«at  muscular  weakness,  amounting,  as  death  approaches,  to  paralysis. 
Finally,  a  condition  of  collapse  develops,  the  circulation  fails  more  and 
more,  the  pulse,  which  has  been  frequent  and  feeblCj  becomes  rapid 
and  thready,  the  skin  cold,  pale,  or  livid,  and  bedewed  with  sweat,  and 
death  from  exhaustion  results.  Consciousness  is  preserved  until  the  last. 
The  effect  of  lethal  doses  of  colchicum  on  the  urinary  secretion  varies  : 
sometimes  the  kidneys  seem  to  be  nearly  unaffected  almost  to  the  last  ; 
sometimes  their  functional  activity  is  decidedly  increased,  but  in  other 
cases  it  is  diminished,  and  even  suppression  of  urine  has  been  noted. 
After  death  from  colchicum  the  blood  is  generally  found  very  dark 
and  imperfectly  coagiilable,  but  whether  this  is  due  to  a  direct  action  of 
the  poison  or  is  the  result  of  the  slow  death  by  asphyxia  and  exhaustion 
has  not  been  determined.  The  chief  changes  are,  however,  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  much  swollen,  intensely 
congested,  sometimes  ecchymotic,  or  with  blood  free  in  the  intestine. 

Upon  most  animals  colchicum  acts  very  much  as  it  does  upon  man,  in  poison- 
ous doses  producing,  as  prominent  symptoms,  severe  and  often  bloody  purging, 
vomiting,  grbat  prostration,  embarrassed  respiration,  finally  more  or  less  pronounced 
paralysis,  and  death,  not  rarely  preceded  by  convulsions.  Reflex  actions  are  les- 
sened and  finally  abolished  (Albers,*  Rossbach*)  in  the  frog  ;  but  Rossbach  aflirms 
that  there  is  a  precedent  stage  of  convulsions  with  excessive  reflex  activity ;  in 
warm-blooded  animals  this  first  stage  of  excitement  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen. 

As  colchicum  is  rarely  used  in  medicine  except  in  such  doses  as  pro- 
duce no  sensible  general  physiological  action,  being  in  fact  employed  as 
an  alterativCj — i.e.t  to  affect  disease  conditions  in  some  unknown  way  by 
its  continuous  administration, — it  is  plain  that  its  physiological  action 
should  be  studied  from  two  points  of  view  :  first,  that  of  the  large 
poisonous  dose  ;  second,  that  of  the  continuous  small  dose.  In  regard 
to  the  action  of  toxic  doses  there  is  some  contradiction  on  the  part  of 
experimenters.  Rossbach  and  Adolfo  Ferrer  y  Leon  *  are  in  accord  in 
affirming^  that  the  drug  has  so  litde  influence  upon  the  circulation  that 
any  alteration  which  occurs  in  its  poisoning-  is  probably  secondary  ;  whilst 
Schaitanofi  and  Paschkis  *  state  that  the  drug-  notably  increases  the  arte- 
rial pressure.  In  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Rossbach  the  motor 
nerves  and  the  striated  muscles  were  not  affected  by  the  poison,  but  the 
higher  nerve-centres,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves 
suffered  palsy.  The  depressant  action  of  the  poison  upon  sensibility 
has  been  confirmed  by  Paschkis,  whilst  Ferrer  y  Leon  determined  that 
the  sensory  nerves  are  especially  affected,  his  results  in  this  respect  being 
concordant  with  those  of  Rossbach.  According  to  Rossbach,  the  pneu- 
mpgastrics  are  not  affected  until  near  death,  whilst  the  splanchnic  nerve 
and  the  intesdnal  fibres  of  the  vagi  escape  altogether,  Paschkis,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  the  normal  relations  of  the  intestinal  peristalsis 
with  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are  destroyed  by  colchicine* 

In  contrast  with  this  discord  is  the  universal  testimony  by  experi- 
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menters  that  the  force  of  the  poison  is  chiefly  expended  upon  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  which  is  always  found,  at  least  in  mammals,  to  be  m  a 
condition  of  intense  inflammation,  even  when  colchicine  has  been  given 
hypodermically. 

The  relief  which  is  afforded  in  a  gouty  condition  by  purgative  dos@ 
of  colchicum  can  readily  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  drug" 
causes  the  elimination  of  gout-poisons  through  the  bowels,  because  the 
effects  produced  by  doses  too  minute  to  act  upon  the  gastro- intestinal 
tract  are  often  decisive  ;  so  that  great  interest  attaches  to  the  question  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  kidneys.  It  is  certain  that  some- 
limes  the  continuous  moderate  use  of  colchicum  distinctly  increases  the 
flow  of  urine,  but  its  action  is  not  invariable,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  drug  notably  increases  the  elimination  of  solid 
materials  from  the  urine  cannot  at  present  be  answered  with  definiteness, 
the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  action  of  colchicum  upon  the  elimination 
of  urea  and  uric  acid  in  health  and  in  disease  being  too  contradictory  and 
insufficient  to  warrant  any  conclusion. 

Thus,  Bird*  quotes  Krahmer's  experiments  as  showing:  that  colchicum  does  not 
Increase  tlie  amount  of  solids  eliminated  ii;  healthy  and  intimates  that  his  own  in\Tes- 
fl^tions  had  given  similar  results  ;  whilst  Hammond,*  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  series 
of  experiments  in  which  every  care  to  avoid  fallacies,  by  mainLiining  equality  as  to 
diet  and  exercise,  was  observed,  found  that  while  squilJ  and  digitalis  in  cruised  only 
the  watery  part  of  the  urine,  both  the  organic  and  the  inoi^nic  solids  were  remark- 
ably  augmented  by  colchicum* 

The  testimony  as  to  the  effects  of  the  drug  in  disease  is  no  less  discordant  In 
1S28  Cheliiis  announced  that  during"  its  administration  in  gout  tlie  amount  of  uric 
acid  eliminated  is  nearly  doubled,  R,  Lewins '  submitted  tlie  urine  of  several  per- 
sons suffering  from  gout,  taken  before  and  after  the  administration  of  colchicum, 
to  Christison,  who  found  in  the  colchicum-urine  tlie  proporiwn  of  urea  nearly 
double,  and  that  of  tiric  acid  greater  than,  that  of  the  otlier  specimens. 

In  1852  Maclagan*  analysed  the  urine  of  three  cases  of  rhematism  before  and 
after  the  exhibition  of  colchicum  :  in  two  instances  the  propartkm  of  urea  was  very 
greatly  increased,  that  of  uric  acid  slightly  so.  In  the  third  case  the  effect  just  noted 
happened  at  first,  but  not  afterwards. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stills  states  that  Graves  and  Gardner  afiinn  that  the  urates 
diminish  under  the  use  of  the  medicine.  It  is  evident  that  these  different  results  are 
not  so  contradictory  as  Ibey  seem,  for  it  is  possible  that  in  one  case  the  colchicura 
may  so  act  as  to  increase  the  eltmination  of  urea,  in  another  that  of  uric  add*  and 
that  when  one  of  these  is  increast^d  the  other  may  be  unaffected,  or  even  diminished. 

Further,  when  the  medicine  purges  freely  it  is  very  probable  that  elimination 
by  the  kidneys  is  lessened  ;  and  no  account  of  this  is  taken  by  any  of  the  observers 
whose  original  papers  we  have  seen.  Moreover,  the^se  observers  also  all  contented 
themselves  with  noting  the  proportion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  when  it  is 
evident  that  the  mere  proportion,  unchecked  by  the  absolute  amount  of  urine  se- 
creted during  the  twent>'-four  hours,  Is  no  criterion  as  to  the  absolute  amoimt  elim- 
inated, A.  B,  Garrod  *  has  made  a  study  of  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  a%*oid 
this  fallacy,  and  found  that  the  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid  was  sometimes  in* 
creased,  tsut  that,  on  the  whole,  no  marked  effect  was  produced.  Noel  Pattoa " 
states  tiiat  In  his  experiments  on  dogs  small  doses  of  colchicum  increased  very  dis- 
tinctly the  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  urine  j 
while  large  doses  lessened  the  amount  of  urinary  secretion  and  increased  slighdf 
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the  daily  elimination  of  urea  and  Uric  add.  He  believes  that  the  increase  was  due 
to  an  increased  production,  because  after  the  administration  of  the  drug  the  daily 
elimination  did  not  fall  below  the  normal.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  at  present 
we  are  warranted  in  considering  it  established  that  coJchicum  materially  influences 
nitrogenous  elimination^ 

SUMMARY.— So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  reaohes,  oolohloum 
or  its  alkaloid,  when  given  In  therapeutio  doeaSp  produces  no  defi- 
nite symptoms  save  purgation^  and  has  no  definite  action  upon  either 
the  nervous  or  circulatory  system,  whilst  in  toxic  dose  it  paralyzes 
tho  peripheral  sensory  nerves  and  finally  the  motor  tract  of  the  cord, 
together  with  the  respiratory  centre,  and  has  very  little  action  upon 
the  circulation.  Further,  It  is  most  probable  that  death  produced  by 
oolohloum  is  not  due  to  any  direct  influencef  but  to  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  the  excessive  gastro-^ntedtlB, 


As  was  first  pointed  out  by  Schroff,  and  since  confirmed  by  Rossbachi  the  ra- 
pidity of  death  in  colchicine-potsoning  is  not  at  a!l  in  proportion  to  the  siie  of  the 
dose.  Thus,  SchrofT  noticed  that  one  and  a  half  grains  of  colchicine  produced  death 
in  the  rabbit  in  fourteen  hours,  whilst  fifteen  grains  killed  in  eleven  hours.  This 
failure  of  relation  seems  to  be  explicable  only  by  the  supposition  that  colchicine 
kills  chiefly  by  tts  irritant  action  on  the  alimentarj'  canal,  and,  not  being  in  any  dose 
corrosive,  requires  time  to  work  out  the  fat;il  result,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  gastro-enteritis.  This  deduction  is  confirmed  by  the  long-protracted  course  of 
the  poisoning  after  small  doses.  Thus,  AschofT  noted  death  on  the  ninth  day  in  a 
pigeon  which  had  received  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid. 

Therapeutics, — Colchicum  h  of  no  value  in  practical  medicine  save 
in  the  treatment  of  g^uit  In  which  disease  it  has  long  been  recognized  as 
a  specific.  Our  acquaintance  with  its  physiological  action  is  not  suffi- 
ciently positive  to  establish  any  theory  as  to  the  method  in  which  the 
drug  acts.  It  may  be  that  it  simply  increases  the  throwing  off  of  gout- 
poisons,  but  this  is  not  proved.  The  theory  advocated  by  Hugo  Schulz," 
that  it  increases  very  greatly  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  the  mus- 
cles and  joints,  and  thereby  brings  relief  in  gouty  states  of  passive  con- 
gestion, and  causes  absorption  of  gouty  exudateSi  is  ingenious,  and  may 
or  may  not  be  true, 

Colchicum  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  coming  on  of  a  gouty  parox- 
ysm, or  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  when  the  paroxysm  has 
already  been  developed.  During  an  attack  of  gout,  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  root  may  be  exhibited  every  four  hours 
until  some  decided  evidence  of  its  action,  such  as  nausea  or  slight 
purging,  is  induced.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  although 
looseness  of  the  bowels  may  be  useful,  yet  severe  purging  is  to  be  avoided. 
In  some  cases,  especially  in  debilitated  subjects,  the  action  of  the  drug 
upon  the  bowels  should  be  restrained  by  the  use  of  opium  or  other  medi- 
cament By  large  purgative  doses  of  colchicum  the  paroxysms  of  gout 
may  often  be  suppressed  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  this  use  of  col- 
chicum is  dangerous,  the  suppression  being  sometimes  followed  by  seri- 
ous internal  disease,  apparently  due  to  a  transfer  of  the  gouty  irritation. 
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Between  the  paroxysms  colchicum  may  steadily  be  exhibited  to  the  gouty 

subject  in  small  doses  (ten  drops  of  the  wine  of  the  root  three  times  a 
day),  and  often  great  advantage  b  derived  from  its  combination  with 
potassium  iodide.  Ten  grains  of  the  iodide  and  ten  drops  of  the  colchi- 
cum  wine  may  be  given  three  times  a  day. 

In  rkeumaiism  colchicum  has  been  highly  recommended,  but  is  of 
little  value.  Colchicum  has  been  administered  in  various  diseases,  but 
when  there  is  no  rheumatic  or  gouty  taint  is  at  present  very  rarely  used. 

Toxicology. — The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  colchicum  have  been 
already  enumerated.  The  fatal  dose  varies,  but  is  small.  George  B. 
Wood  **  states  that  death  has  been  produced  by  two  drachms  and  a  half 
of  the  wine  of  colchicum  root,  and  Taylor  '*  records  a  case  in  which 
three  drachms  and  a  half  proved  fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery 
has  taken  place  after  the  ingestion  of  an  ounce.*  According  to  the  ejc- 
periments  of  Schroff,  colchicine  is  eighty  to  one  hundred  times  stronger 
than  the  fresh  corm.  According  to  Heinrich  (quoted  by  Husemann), 
0.15  grain  of  colchicine  will  produce  poisonous  symptoms  in  man,  and 
in  Krahmer's"  experiments  0.3  grain  caused  in  an  adult  violent  serous 
purging,  lasting  for  four  days,  and  accompanied  by  severe  tenesmus. 
Casper  has  seen  death  result  from  a  quantity  of  the  wine  containing 
0.025  ^0  '^'^3  granime  (0.37-0.45  grain)  of  colchicine  \  but,  according  to 
Husemann,  recovery  has  taken  place  after  the  ingestion  of  0.045  granime 
of  the  alkaloid,  f  Suffet  and  Faastem  report  death  in  a  case  of  nephritis 
from 0.003  gramme  colchicine  dissolved  in  2.40  grammes  methyl  salicylate. 
The  treatment  of  colchicum -poisoning  is  as  follows.  If  the  stomach 
and  bowels  have  not  been  freely  evacuated,  administer  at  once  an 
emetic  and  a  cathartic,  so  as  to  empty  the  alimentary  canal  ;  allow  the 
patient  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water,  to  aid  in  these  operations  and  to 
act  on  the  kidneys.  Give  freely  of  tannic  acid,  as  the  only  known  chem- 
ical antidote,  although  experiments  upon  animals  have  shown  that  it  b 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  To  check  the  vomiting  and  purging,  administer 
opium  freely  ;  and  to  allay  the  irritadon,  cause  the  padent  to  drink 
freely  of  albuminous  matter,  such  as  white  of  egg  dissolved  in  water  :  the 
tannic  acid  having  been  given  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  taking  of  tl 
poison,  the  demulcents  are  usehil  in  the  more  advanced  stages.  Symp- 
toms of  gastro- enteritis  or  of  collapse  are  to  be  met  as  they  arise. 

Administration.^ — Colchicum  is  never  used  in  substance  ;  the  win* 
of  the  root  is  deservedly  the  most  popular  preparation.     It  has  been 


*  See  ease  in  U  Union  AUdkate,  Aug.  1848. 

t  George  W-  Major  {Canada  Med,  and  Sur^.  Joum.,  Dec.  1873)  records  seventeen 
cases  of  poisoning  from  one  bottle  of  wine  of  colchicum  seeds,  occurring  in  Montreal ,  seven 
of  which  proved  fatal.  The  patients  had  been  vomiting  and  purging  almost  continuously 
for  many  hours  when  first  seen,  and  the  symptoms  were  exactly  those  of  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse of  severe  cholera  morbus.  In  no  case  was  the  purging  bloody.  Consciousness  was 
preserved  to  the  last,  and  in  only  one  case  was  there  anything  lilc«  convulsionft.  There 
was  decided  numbness  of  the  f  xtremitieSj  and  a  peculiar  hoars«a«^  of  th?  W>c< 
esp^ally  noted. 
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asserted  that  the  alkaloid  colchicine  (Colchicina,  U.  S,)  hypodermically 
administered  is  especially  efficacious  in  rheumatism;  the  dose  is  one- 
fiftieth  of  a  grain  (0,0013  Gm.  )* 

The  official  preparations  from  the  seeds  are  :  the  tincture  (Tinctura 
CoLCHici  Seminis — ten  per  cent.},  dose,  half  a  teaspoonful  to  one  and  a 
half  teaspoonliils;  the  wine  (VlNTM  CoLGHlcl  SEMlNls^ten  per  cent), 
dose,  hali  a  teaspoonful  to  one  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls;  and  the  fluid 
extract  (Fluidextractum  Colchici  Seminis,  U.  S.  ),  dose,  two  to  six 
minims  (o.  1 2-0. 36  C. c. ) . 

The  important  preparations  of  the  root  are ;  the  wine  (Vinum  Col- 
chici Radicis,  U.  S.,  1890 — forty  per  cent.  )j  dose,  ten  to  fifteen  minims 
(0.6-1.0  Cc);  as  a  purgative  half  a  fluidrachm  (2  Cc);  the  extract 
(ExTRACTUM  Colchici  Cormi,  U,  S,),  dose,  one  to  two  grains  (0-06- 
0.10  Gm.)* 

ICHTHYOL. 


Ichthyol  is  a  substance  first  prepared  by  Schroeter  by  the  distil  J  ation 
of  a  peculiar  bituminous  sulphurous  mineral  obtained  from  the  deposits  of 
fossil  fish.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  sodium  ukthyo-sul- 
phaie  and  ammonium  i€hihyo-sulphate.  Ammonium  ichthyol  is  a  red- 
dish-brown^  clear,  thick  liquid,  of  a  hot  bituminous  taste  and  smell,  at  a 
high  heat  burning  without  ash,  making  with  water  a  clear,  reddish-brown 
solution  of  a  weak  acid  reaction,  which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  a  dark  resinous  precipitate.  Sodium  ichthyol  is  a  dark,  tar- 
like substance  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  Both 
these  preparations  combine  with  fat  and  vaseline  in  all  proportions.  The 
ichthyol  preparations  are  said  to  contain  ten  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Therapeutics,— According  to  Baumann  and  Schotten,  ichthyol  has 
little  apparent  action  on  the  general  system,  and  when  given  to  dogs 
in  doses  of  five  drachms  produces  no  symptoms  save  diarrhoea.  As  a 
local  remedy  it  has  been  extravagantly  praised  by  Unna,  Kiesner,  and  a 
large  number  of  German  dermatologists  and  surgeons,  and  has  also 
received  strong  encomiums  in  America.  When  applied  freely  In  a  pure 
form  to  the  sound  skin  it  produces  slight  irritation  and  burning.  It  is 
asserted  to  have,  when  used  as  a  local  application,  peculiar  alterative 
properties,  and  also  the  power  of  penetrating  through  the  skin  so  as  to 
be  able  to  act  as  an  alterative  anodyne  and  discutient  in  diseases  not 
only  of  the  skin  but  also  of  the  subjacent  tissues^  probably  having  also 
germicidal  powers.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  of  value  are  characterized 
generally  by  inflammatory  enlargement  or  inflammatory  pain- 
In  various  skin  diseases  ichthyol  has  been  used  with  alleged  remark* 
able  results, — -in  chronic  ^/r^^wi^,  chronic  urtkarm,  acrte^  Meringo,  lupus, 
keloid ^  etc.  In  lepra  Unna  combines  its  internal  and  external  use  (dose, 
fifteen  grains  (i  Cm.)  a  day).  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  the 
strongest  terms  for  the  relief  of  various  ukereUions  of  the  skin  and  for  the 
prevention  of  pitting  in  ^m^tU-pox,  and  also  in  erysipeias.     In  iutni^ago 
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and  other  forms  of  mfiscuiar  rheumatism^  In  rheumaik  or  goufy  jaini 
disease^  indeed,  in  almost  every  form  of  subacute  or  chtomQ  _goid^  accord- 
ing to  Schweninger,  Lorenz,  and  others^  a  few  rubbings  with  purt 
ichthyol  or  a  fifty  per  cent,  ointment  will  produce  an  immediate  and  re- 
markable effect.  It  has  been  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  sprains^ 
contusimis,  ^ums^  Atid/r&sl-dtfes.  If  one- half  that  has  been  said  of  it  be 
true,  it  is  a  local  remedy  of  extraordinary  power  and  value.  Schmidt  has 
even  seen  it  soften  and  disperse  a  lipoma,  and  D.  Hayes  Agnew  com- 
mends it  very  highly  in  the  treatment  of  recent  lyniphaHc  eniargem^nis. 
In  sprains,  when  the  skin  is  intact  and  not  irritated,  the  ichthyol  itself  or 
a  fifty  per  cent  ointment  may  be  employed.  In  erysipelas  Von  Nuss- 
baum  covers  the  affected  part»  after  thorough  disinfection,  "with  a  thick 
layer  of  equal  parts  of  ichthyol  and  vaselin,  and  this  in  turn  with  a 
thick  layer  of  salicylated  cotton.  The  result  is  said  to  be  immediate,  the 
disease  disappearing  in  a  single  day.  In  various  skin  diseases  and  ulcer- 
ations the  strength  of  the  application  may  vary  from  one  to  fifty  per  cent 
Lorenz  affirms  that  in  acute  coryza  and  inflammations  of  the  nose  or 
mouth  a  mixture  of  one  to  ten  per  cent,  of  ichthyol  and  vaselin  is 
very  efficacious.  Both  Unna  and  Lorenz  deny  tiiat  it  has  any  antiseptic 
properties. 

Ichthyol  Alhumifuiie. — Ickihalbin  is  a  greenish-brown  powder,  made 
by  precipitating  albumin  with  ichthyol,  and  containing  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  ichthyol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions ;  it  is  odorless^  almost  tasteless,  and  has  been  highly  praised  in 
syphilis  and  in  scrqfulmis  conditions  with  lowered  general  nutrition, 
Dose^  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1-2  Gm.)  three  times  a  day. 


TsAROL,  or  /cAi/tyadin,  made  from  crude  ichthyol  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
add,  is  said  to  contain  about  nine  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  to  be  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  to  be  therapeutically  equivalent  to  ichthyol.  It  has  been  commended 
as  a  substitute  for  refined  tchthyol  on  account  of  cheapness. 

Sarsa^ari  lla.  U.,S.— The  roots  of  various  species  of  Smil^x  inhabiting  Mexico 
and  northern  South  America  have  long  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
syphilis  And  chronic  sero/uias.  They  contain  three  active  glucosides  belonging  to 
the  saponin  group,  namely,  pari/iin,  of  Palotta  ;  saponin,  of  Otten  ;  sarsap&nin,  of 
Schulz.  To  these  glucosides,  se|>arate  or  combined^  various  names  have  been 
given  by  various  investigators,  such  as  mdlacin,  salstparin,  sarsap^riHin,  and  sar- 
Ulimc  a£id.  Of  these  glucosides,  according  to  Robert,  sarsaponin  is  the  most 
important,  being  the  most  active  poison  to  the  red  blood -disks  knowTi.  PaJotta 
found  that  in  doses  of  thirteen  grains  parillin  causes  vomiting  and  circulaiory 
depression,  but  B<jcker*  was  unable  to  obtain  such  results,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  amount  of  diese  saponins  in  sarsaparilla  is  sufficient  to  give 
to  the  dmg  therapeutic  activity. 

Sarsaparilla  has  tieen  used  chiefly  in  the  advanced  stages  of  syphilis  as  an 
adjuvant  to  the  mercurials  and  iodides,  but  its  value  is  doubtful.  If  it  is  of  senice 
it  is  in  those  cases  in  whith  the  constitution  is  very  much  broken  down  by  the  disease. 
It  is  never  used  in  substance  ;  a  compound  decocfion  was  formerly  much  emplo\*ed, 
being  modelled  after  the  famous  Lisbon  diet-drink  ;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  pf^ent 
compound  fluid  extract  diluted.    The  Compound  syrup  of  Sarsaparilla  (Syrupos 
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SarsaparilLmE  CoRiPOsiTus*  U.  S. )  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  administration 
of  potassium  iodide,  whose  taste  it  very  well  disguises.  Flu sdkxtr actum  Sar- 
SA p A  R 1 LUE,  U.  S,  ( Fiuid  ex-iraci  of  Sarsaparilia ) ,  Dose ,  a  leaspoonf ill  th ree  times 
a  day.  Fluidextr actum  Sarsaparill^  Comfositum,  U.  S.  ( Campouftd  fluid 
€.viract  of  Sanapariila)  contains  sarsaparillaj  licorice  ^oot^  sassafras,  and  meze- 
reum.     Dose^  a  leaspoonful 

Guaiaci  Resin  a.  U.  S. — Guaiac  resin  is  believed  to  be  diaphoretic  and  alter- 
ative, and  has  been  much  used  in  combination  with  sarsaparilla  in  chronic  sypkHis. 
In  sudaoi/t  and  chronic  rh^umatisfti  it  is  often  of  service.  As  suggested  by  William 
Murrell,  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  it  (0.6-2  Gm.)  may  be  given  in  electuary  as  an 
antirheumatic  laxative  in  tonsiUiiis^  chronic  rheumuHsm^  etc-  The  dose  of  the 
simple  tincture  (TmcTttRA  Guaiac  J— twenty  per  cent.  ^  U.  S.)  or  of  the  ammoniated 
tincture  (Tinctura  Guaiaci  Am moniata— twenty  per  cent,,  U.  S.)  is  from  one 
to  two  teaspoonfuls  (4-7  C-c.)^  administered  preferably  in  milk,  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

Mezereuh.  U.  S.  Mezereoft. — The  bark  of  the  Daphne  mezereum  is  said  to 
contain  a  volatile  acrid  principle  and  the  glucoside  daphmtt.  In  overdoses  it  is  an 
active  poison,  producing,  it  may  be,  a  fatal  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  In  some 
cases  the  symptoms  have  been  simply  collapse,  with  unconsciousness,  and  other 
nervous  disturbance  (case  in  BriHsh  Med.  foum,^  1883,  ii>  531).  Internal ly,  meze- 
teum  has  been  Used  in  combination  with  sarsaparilla ;  externally  its  oinhneni^  for* 
merly  official,  has  been  employed  as  a  stimulant  dressing  to  indolent  ulcers. 
Dose  of  the  fluid  ejctract  (Fluidextractum  MezereIj  U.  S.),  one  minim 
(0.06  Cc). 

Jambul, — The  bark  of  the  Eugenia  jambolana,  an  East  Indian  tree,  has  long 
been  used  in  India  as  a  stomachic  astringent  in  diarrhoea  and  as  a  specific  in  true 
diabetes.  Its  active  principle  has  not  been  determined,  but  appears  to  be  present 
in  the  bark,  in  the  seeds,  and  also  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit ;  *  neither  have  we  detailed 
knowledge  as  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  remedy. 

Thomas  Christj^ '  found  that  when  sufficient  diastatic  matter  was  mijced  with 
fifty  grains  of  starch  to  convert  fort>'-five  per  cent,  of  the  latter  in  fifty  minutes  into 
sugar,  the  addition  of  twenty-five  grains  of  powdered  jambul  seeds  reduced  the  con- 
version of  the  starch  eighty-eight  per  cent.  In  Binz's  *  experiments,  in  dogs  ren- 
dered diabetic  by  phloridxin,  according  to  the  method  of  Von  Mehring,  the 
ejtbibition  of  jambul  reduced  the  excretion  of  sugar  from  fifty  to  ninety  per  cent 
without  producing  any  evidences  of  poisoning. 

In  human  giyeosuria  jambul  is  usually  without  perceptible  influence,  but  in 
some  cases  (literature  and  our  own  experience)  its  effects  are  more  marked.  It 
never  produces  any  disagreeable  effects,  and  from  flfteen  to  forty-five  minims  (0.9- 
3.7  Cx. )  may  be  given  three  times  a  day.  Vix  found  that  in  doses  of  ten  drachms 
(37  C.c)  a  fluid  extract  made  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  acted  efficiently  as  a  diuretic. 

Thiosinamine,  Allyl-sulphQcarbamide  ;  Atfyl-suipho-urea ;  RhodaUint. — 
This  substance,  which  is  prepared  from  the  oil  of  mustard,  occurs  in  colorless 
monoclinic  or  rhombic  crystals,  of  a  bitter  taste  and  feeble  garlic-like  odor.  It  is 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  possesses  no 
bactericidal  properties,  and  in  the  doses  in  which  it  has  been  used  seems  to  exert  no 
influence  whatever  upon  the  general  system,  except  upon  the  blood-making  organs. 
Several  hours  after  its  injection  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood  are  greatly  diminished 
in  number,  falling,  according  to  Hebra,  in  some  cases  from  fourteen  thousand  to 
four  thousand.  This  condition  laste,  however,  but  a  short  time,  and  is  followed  by 
a  pronounced  hj'perleucocytosis.  During  the  latter  period  a  very  pronounced 
destruction  and  absorption  of  exudates  and  of  cicatricial  and  other  poorly  nourished 
tissues  are  said  to  occur. 
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Thiosinaniine  was  mtrodtited  into  medicine  by  Von  Hebra  for  the  treatment 
of  lupus  and  old  cuafrufs  and  has  been  uj^ed  by  many  dtnidans  in  /upus,  cknmk 
^fandui€tr  infi^ammoHons^  scleroderma^  keloid^  ur&ihral  slrictures^  c&meal ^pa^'HifS^ 
ptasHciritis  (G.  F.  Suker*),  and  sclerotic  conditions  of  tiie  ear  with  consequ^il 
deafness.  Unna  has  also  employed  it  Jocally  in  the  form  of  a  five  to  twentj'  per 
cent,  soap  or  plaster  in  JiSraus  tumors ^  keloid,  leprous^  and  syphililic  lesions ^  and 
for  smallpox  sears.  Its  local  application  may  be  continued  for  some  hours,  and  is 
said  not  to  produce  irritation  or  pain,  George  E,  de  Schweinitz  informs  us  that  venf 
extensive  trials  have  forced  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  internal  administration 
of  thiosinamine  is  of  no  value  ^^'hateve^  in  any  disease  of  the  eye. 

Dose,  in  capsule,  half  to  three  grains  (0,3-2  Gm,) ;  hjpodermicallyp  one  to 
four  grains  in  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  alcoholic  solution,  preferably  injected  into  the 
intracapsular  or  gluteal  region  ;  or,  when  the  disease  is  superficial,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  lesion.    Considerable  pain  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  injectioEL 

Taraxacum.  U,  S. — The  root  of  the  common  dandelion^  Taraxacum  offici- 
nale, is  believed  to  have  the  propert>'  of  altering  the  action  of  the  liver,  although  no 
effect  is  to  be  witnessed  from  a  single  dose  of  the  drug,  however  large, — other,  at 
least,  than  some  nausea.  Diuretic  properties  have  also  been  ascribed  to  taraxacum ; 
but  the  only  evidence  brought  (onA-ard  to  establish  this  is  the  vulgar  name  which 
the  plant  bears  both  in  English  and  in  French.  If  taraxacum  be  useful  at  all,  it  is 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia  in  which  there  is  habitual  torpor  of  the  liver,  with  constipa* 
tion.  Either  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Taraxaci,  U,  S.)  or  the  solid 
(ExTRACTUM  Taraxaci,  U.  S.)  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two  to  three  dracbims 
(8-11  Cm.). 

Stillingia.  U.  5.  Queen's  RooL — Stillingia  is  said  by  Bichy  to  contain  an 
alkaloid,  stiUingine.  In  overdose  stillingia  is  an  emeto-cathnrtic ;  it  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  an  alterative,  especially  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which  sarsur 
pari  11a  has  been  employed,  often  in  combination  with  it.  Dose  of  the  fluid  extract 
of  stillingia  (Fluidextractum  STtLLiNGtifi,  U*  S.)  is  one-half  to  one  fluidradim 
(2-4  Cc). 
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XANTHoxvLtm,    U,  S.    PHckfy  /tar.— The  bark  of  two  American 

Xanthoxylum,  said  to  contain  berberine  and  other  alkaloids,  is  believed  by 
practitioners  to  resemble  mezereum  remedially,  and  has  been  especially  useful  in 
chronic  rheufnaHsm,  Dose  of  the  fluid  extract  ( Flu idextk actum  Xanthoxvu^ 
U-  S-)  is  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (2-4  C.c. ).  Externally  xanthoxylum  is  some- 
times useful  as  a  mild  counter-irritant ;  thus,  in  chronic  pehdc  diseases,  much  tem- 
porary relief  is  often  obtained  by  a  hot  pack  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk, 
made  with  four  ounces  of  fluid  extract  of  xanthoxylum  and  one  ounce  of  tincture  of 
cayenne  pepper  to  two  quarts  of  water. 

ANIMAL  DRUGS. 

There  have  recently  come  into  use  in  medicine  certain  substances 
derived  from  animal  tissues  which  have  the  property  of  widely  affecting 
nutrition  in  the  human  body,  and  which  probably  may  be  more  appropri- 
atdy  considered  under  the  head  of  Alteratives  than  in  any  other  of  the 
classes  included  in  the  scheme  of  the  present  volume. 

An  organic  remedy  whose  value  is  very  problematical  is  the  so- 
caJted  nudein.  Originally  the  term  nuclei n  was  applied  to  a  peculiar 
phosphonzed  substance  isolated   from   the  nuclei   of  pus-cells.     Later 
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clinical  research  has  shown  that  there  are  in  nature  numerous  closely 
allied,  phosphorized,  proteid-like  bodies  to  which  the  name  may  be 
applied,  and  which  have  been  shown  by  Kossel  and  his  co-workers  to  be 
a  combination  oS  nucleic  or  nudeinic  acid  with  a  proteid  body.  Nuclei n 
on  a  large  scale  is  preferably  prepared  from  the  yeast-celi,  and  readily 
yields  nucleic  acid^  an  amorphous  white  powder  of  strong  acid  reaction, 
readily  soluble  in  alkalized  water,  containing  as  much  as  nine  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus,  but,  according  to  Chittenden,  no  proteid  matter.  It  occa- 
sionally exists  free  in  animal  cells  as  in  sperm atozo ids,  but  is  generally 
united  with  a  proteid.  Nuclein  is  furnished  to  commerce  espedally  in  the 
form  of  a  five  per  cent,  solution,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  sixty 
minims  hypodermtcally.  It  is  alleged  that  it  is  a  powerful  germicide,  and 
so  slightly  toxic  that  it  has  been  injected  intravenously  by  Vaughan  and 
McClintock  until  the  blood  of  the  animal  contained  one  and  one-eighth 
per  cent,  of  pure  nucleic  acid  without  serious  results.  It  has  been  espe- 
cially commended  in  the  treatment  of  iubercuhsU^  puerperal  fever ^  and 
other  germ  diseases. 

Among  these  animal  substances  are  certain  materials  whose  physio- 
logical and  therapeutic  value  is  doubthjl,  but  whose  recent  importance  in 
medical  practice  has  been  such  as  to  forbid  them  being  passed  by  in  com- 
plete silence.  Among  these,  extracts  of  the  bane-nmrrGW  and  of  the  spleen 
have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  leucocythaemia^  but  so  far  there  has 
been  no  great  success,  and  the  reason  of  the  failure  is  obvious  when  we 
remember  that  in  leucocythsemia  the  bone- marrow  and  the  spleen  are 
hypertrophied,  not  atrophied.  When  there  is  an  excess  of  white  cor- 
puscles, it  is  not  probable  that  glycerin  extracts  of  marrow  will  prove  val- 
uablCj  since  there  is  already  too  much  marrow  activity*  In  pernicious 
and  other  ancetmas  extract  of  bone-marrow  has  been  employed  by  Fra;^er 
Hamilton,  ].  S.  Billings,  Jr- ,  and  others  with  varying  results.  All  that 
can  be  said  at  present  is  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the 
administration  of  the  medullary  glyceride  in  cases  of  severe  anaemia, 
although  the  probabilities  of  doing  good  are  not  great  We  have  seen 
remarkable  results  follow  the  exhibition  of  splettic  extract  in  exophthalmic 
goitre  (see  U.  M.  M.  vii.). 

It  is  somewhat  difilerent  with  Brown-S^quard's  famous  elixir  of  testi- 
cles. As  we  know,  the  genital  glands  hold  some  relation  to  the  general  nu- 
tridon.  Their  removal  early  in  life  modifies  the  whole  physical  and  moral 
character  of  the  animal,  and,  therefore,  a  priori^  it  is  possible  that  there 
might  be  obtained  from  them  a  substance  which  would  have  some  effect 
upon  nutrition  ;  it  is,  however,  during  the  developmental  period  only  that 
these  glands  are  active  in  their  relation  to  nutrition,  and  clinical  results 
have  not  confirmed  the  assertions  of  Brown-S^quard  as  to  the  aphrodisiac 
and  general  stimulant  powers  of  his  elixir,  which  is  to-day  rarely  used, 
John  B.  Shober  asserts  that  the  mammary  gland  has  an  influence  on 
the  uterus,  and  affirms  that  he  has  derived  benefits  from  its  use  m  fibroid 
tumors  and  menorrhagia. 
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GELATINUM— GELATIN.     U.  a. 

Gelatin  is  an  albuminoid  body  derived  from  fibrous  and  cartilaginous 
tissues.  Its  use  in  medicine  depends  on  its  power  of  increasing  the 
coagulability  of  the  blood,  as  was  iirst  shown  by  Dastre  and  Floresco. 

Absorption  and  Elimimdion, — The  original  results  of  Dastre  and 
Floresco*  were  obtained  from  the  intravenous  injection  of  geladn.  It  has 
been,  however,  since  then  abundantly  shown  that  the  drug  is  capable  of 
acting  after  hypodermic  injections,  and  it  must  be  absorbed,  therefore, 
from  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  Camus  and  Gley  ■  assert  that  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  gelatin  can  have  no  effect  on  the  coagulability  of  the 
blood,  because,  being  an  undialyzable  substance,  it  is  incapable  of  absorp- 
tion. They  found  experimentally  that  the  introduction  of  gelatin  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  did  not  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood, 
and  two  hours  after  the  injection  a  large  portion  of  the  gelatin  solution 
still  remained  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Lancereaux  and  Paulesco  *  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  of  Camus  and  Gley,  claiming  that  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  gelatin  is  equivalent  to  injecting  it  directly  into  the 
lymph  channels,  whence  it  may  be  taken  up  whether  dialyzable  or  not, 
pointing  out  as  analogous  the  fact  that  ascitic  fluid,  which  is  equally  un- 
dialyzable,  is  frequently  absorbed.  They  found,  further,  that  the  intra- 
peritoneal injection  of  gelatin  does  increase  the  coagulability  of  the 
blood,  and  that  the  solution  introduced  disappears  from  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

Concerning  the  question  of  its  absorption  from  the  intestinal  tract 
there  has  been  considerable  dispute.  It  is  impossible  that  gelatin  can  be 
absorbed  by  mucous  membranes  unchanged,  since  being  an  albuminoid  it 
is  not  dialyzable.  Many  substances,  however,  are  capable  of  producing 
changes  in  the  physical  properties  of  gelatin.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Dastre  and  Floresco  that  if  maintained  at  a  tempei^- 
ture  of  even  i  lo^  C,  for  a  long  period  of  time  it  loses  the  property  of 
jellying  ;  strong  solutions  of  the  iodides  and  chlorides  also  destroy  the 
property  of  solidifying.  These  changes  are  probably  similar  to  those 
which  take  place  in  the  digestion  of  this  substance.  The  digestion  ol 
albuminoids  such  as  gelatin  is  similar  to  that  of  the  true  albumins  ;  that 
is,  the  albuminoid  is  converted  by  peptic  digestion  first  into  a  substance 
allied  to  the  albumoses,  known  as  gelatose,  and  later  into  a  substance 
known  as  gelatin-peptone,  all  of  these  derivatives  being  soluble  in  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  According  to  the  experiments  of  H.  C. 
Wood,  Jr,,*  these  substances,  arising  from  the  digestion  of  gelatin,  like 
the  gelatin  itself,  increase  distinctly  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  and 
being  dialyzable  are  easily  absorbed.  These  results  seem  to  indicate 
clearly  that  gelatin  given  by  the  mouth  and  being  digested  is  capable 
of  influencing  the  clotting  of  the  blood.  And  despite  the  contrary  opinions 
of  several  authors,  there  can  be  to-day  little  doubt  but  that  gelatin  acts 
when  given  by  the  stomach. 
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From  the  experiments  of  Dastre  and  Floresco  it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  gelatin  introduced  intravenously  was  eliminated  largely  un- 
changed^  since  these  authors  found  that  the  urine  oi  a  dog  so  treated 
solidified  on  cooling. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  its  passage  through  the  kidneys  gelatin 
acts  as  a  local  irritant.  Freudweiller  *  and  others  have  asserted  that  in 
cases  of  hematuria  it  increases  rather  than  diminishes  the  amount  of  bleeding 
from  the  kidney.  On  the  other  hand,  Schwabe,"  Hahn,'  and  many  other 
authors  have  found  that  bleeding  from  the  kidney  was  cured  by  the  drug. 

PHYSIOLOGfCAL  AcTION.— That  the  coagulum  produced  by  gelatin  is 
a  true  clot,  and  not  as  was  by  some  believed,  a  jelly,  is  shown  by  the 
following  facts  :  The  process  of  clotting  takes  place  at  the  temperature  of 
38°  C,  at  which  temperature  gelatin  will  not  jellify,  and  gelatose, 
which  does  not  jellify  at  all,  causes  the  blood  to  clot  in  about  one -third 
the  normal  dme.  Further,  it  was  found  by  Dastre  and  Floresco  that  ap- 
parently the  gelatin  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  clot,  since 
the  serum  which  is  expressed  from  the  clot  is  capable  of  solidifying  on 
cooling,  showing  that  at  least  it  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
injected  gelatin. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  increase  In  the 
coagulability  of  the  blood*  ZibelP  believes  that  it  is  due  to  the  contained  lime. 
This,  however,  seems  extremely  improbable,  for  according  to  hjs  own  experiments 
the  proportion  of  lime  [>resent  is  only  six-tenths  of  one  percent,,  and  one  gramme  of 
gelatin  representing  only  0.006  gramme  of  lime  is  capable  of  distinctly  increasing 
the  rapidity  of  coagulation.  Dastre  and  Floresco  assert,  moreover,  that  gelatin  is 
not  capable  of  overcoming  tlie  delayed  coagiilaiion  produced  by  decalcification  of  the 
oxalic  add*  but  that  it  is  capable  of  overcoming  the  antJ -coagulant  effect  of  peptone. 
Edsall  believes  that  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  clotting;  depends  upon  the  more 
rapid  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Moil  **  claims  to  have  shown  that 
gelatin  increases  the  fibrinogen  and  has  an  agglutinizing  effect  on  the  red  corpuscles. 

Fn  discussions  concerning  the  cause  of  the  gelatin  clot,  investigators 
have  curiously  overlooked  a  fact  known  for  a  long  time,  namely,  that 
gelatin  is  not  alone  in  its  effect  upon  the  coagulabihty  of  the  blood. 
Various  albuminoid  bodies  likewise  accelerate  coagulation. 

Therapeutics. — Gelatin  has  been  employed  in  nearly  all  forms  ol 
bleeding,  whether  internal  or  external  ;  thus,  for  example,  in  episiaxis^ 
Aiffmaiemests,  and  other  local  hemorrhages  its  topical  applicadon  is  valu- 
able. Internally  it  has  given  good  results  in  k^snwpiysh,  h^maturia^ 
purpura  k^snwrrhagka,  kmnopkiHa,  and  the  like.  Kehr'  has  found  it 
useful  for  staunching  the  hemorrhage  following  operations  on  the  biliary 
system,  Lemoine'*  has  found  it  useful  to  check  the  bleeding  following 
leech-bites,  Manicotide  and  Christodulo/'  and  Bertimo-BesdetnoS,^'  rec- 
ommend  its  local  application  to  the  uterus  in  menorrhagia^  metrorFhagia^ 
and  other  uterine  hemorrhages. 

Gelatin  has  also  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  inoperable  aneur- 
ism^ and  appears  to  be  of  value  when  the  aneurism  is  sacculated  (see 
Lancereaujc ",    ". ) 
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Administration. — ^The  intravenous  injection  of  gelatin ^  we  believe, 
is  absolutely  unjustifiable,  on  account  of  the  very  imminent  danger  oJ  the 
formation  of  thrombi.     In  cases  where  an  immediate  action  is  not  neces- 
sary, we  believe  that  the  administration  of  gelatin  by  the  mouth  is  the 
best  methodj  since  it  avoids  the  danger  of  Infection,  allows  of  frequently -j 
repeated  doses,  and  is  probably  equally  efficient.     We  have  seen  haem- ; 
optysis  and   long-standing;  menorrhagia  controlled  immediately  by  the 
use  of  gelatin  by  the  mouth.     Rocchi  "^  recommends  the  adniinistration 
of  gelatin  through  the  rectum,      The  dose  we  have  employed  by  thei] 
mouth  represents  from  one  to  four  drachms  of  the  dry  gelatin  three  or 
four  times  daily.     This  may  be  given  preferably  in  the  form  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  jelly,  which  may  be  flavored  to  taste.      It  must  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  the  ordinary  gelatin  as  prepared  for  culinary  purpvoses 
contains  only  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  gelatin  itself,  and  must  be  used  in 
correspondingly  large  quantities  to  have  any  effect. 

In  those  cases  of  severe  hemorrhage  where  immediate  control  of  the 
bleeding  is  necessary  and  where  local  application  is  not  practicable,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  hypodermic  administration.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  gelatin  should  be  given  in  warm  solutions  of  from  two  to 
five  per  cent,  in  normal  saline,  of  which  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
c.c.  (3-6  fiuid  ounces)  may  be  given  at  a  dose.  The  technic  for  these 
injections  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  employed  for  hypodennoclysts. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  these  solutions,  as  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  not  only  pyogenic  infection  but  fatally  ending  tetanus 
have  been  reported  from  the  hypodermic  use  of  gelatin.  According  to 
Dorfler  even  repeated  boiling  does  not  render  the  solution  absolutely  free 
from  danger,  since  even  if  bacteria  are  killed  certain  toxins  may  not  be 
destroyed.  The  patient  may  thus  die  of  tetanus,  although  no  germs  are 
introduced.  For  hypodermic  administration  there  have  been  placed  upon 
the  market  sterilized  solutions  of  gelatin,  which  are  tested  upon  guinea- 
pigs  and  guaranteed  to  be  sterile  and  free  from  toxin.  These  solutions 
are  preferable,  but  should  be  sterilized  by  boiling  for  twenty  minutes  im- 
mediately before  using.  The  prolonged  boiling  does  not  change  the 
coagulating  effect  of  the  drug  on  the  blood.  Locally  gelatin  may  be  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  tampon  saturated  with  a  hot  ten  per  cent,  solution. 
The  glycerinated  gelatin  (Gelatinum  Glycerinatum,  U*  S.)  occurs 
in  pieces  and  contains  about  fifty  per  cent  of  gelatin. 

DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 

The  so-called  Ductless  Glands,  which  may  on  occasion  be  used  with 
advantage  as  remedial  agents,  are  the  thyroid  body,  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules, and  perhaps  the  thymus  gland  and  the  spleen. 


THYROID  BODY. 


The  exact  function  of  the  thyroid  body  is  not  definitely  known;  the 
removal  of  it  causes  death  in  both  dog  and  man.      In  the  dog  the  lethal 
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result  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  tetanoid  symptoms,  death  occurring 
usually  during  a  convulsion.  In  man  its  absence,  congenital  or  opera- 
tive, produces  the  disease  known  as  myxced^nia^  first  described  by  Ord. 
The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  increasing  weakne^  associated  with 
swelling  of  the  body^  enlargement  and  thickening  of  the  skin,  mucoid 
exudation  into  the  subcellular  tissue,  and  a  very, extraordinary  slowing 
of  all  functions.  The  appetite  is  feeble,  the  movements  are  slow,  the 
temperature  is  subnormal,  and  the  padent  thinks  with  great  slowness  ; 
as  the  days  go  on  the  universal  slowing  of  function  becomes  more  and 
more  marked  until  the  subject  sinks  into  a  condition  of  complete 
apathy  with  very  much  lowered  temperature  and  a  failure  of  all  vital 
activities. 

Baumann  ^  isolated  from  the  thyroid  gland  a  proteid  substance  con- 
taining iodine,  which  he  asserted  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the  body. 
The  activities  of  this  substance,  which  is  variously  known  as  thyroiodin 
or  iodothyrin^  have  been  called  in  question  by  Gottlieb '  and  Wormser,* 
who  state  that  it  is  incapable  of  stopping  the  progress  of  symptoms 
caused  by  thyroidectomy.  But  the  contrary  results  achieved  by  E.  Roos,* 
Arthur  Hennig,  Truebel,  Ewall,  E,  Levy,*  Hildebrandt,*  and  Baumann  and 
Gold  man  n,'  seem  to  confirm  the  claims  of  Baumann  ;  and  even  if  the  sub* 
stance  be  not  the  sole  active  principle  of  the  gland,  much  therapeutic 
virtue  must  be  conceded  to  it.  Thyre&arUii&xin,  which  was  described  by 
Frankel,*  contains  no  iodine,  and  appears  not  to  be  active  (Roos)  ;  a 
statement  which  is  also  true  of  the  principle  separated  by  Drechsel, 
(See  Robert  Hutchinson.*)  It  would  appear  probable  from  the  various 
researches  that  thyroiodin  b  the  chief  active  principle  of  the  thyroid 
body,  but  that  there  is  also  in  the  gland  a  second  substance  which  baa 
physiological  activity. 

Physiological  Action.— In  elaborate  experiments  of  G.  Ballet  and 
E.  Enriquez  '*  upon  dogs  it  was  found  that  half  an  hour  to  two  hours 
after  the  ingestion  of  a  full  meal  of  the  sheep's  tliyroid  there  was  usually 
elevation  of  temperature,  with  great  increase  of  the  pulse- rate,  though  in 
some  cases  the  tachycardia  alone  developed.  Rarely  there  were  general 
excitement  with  paroxysms  of  violent  tremblings  and  dyspnoea.  The 
subcutaneous  injection  of  the  extract  of  the  thyroid  caused  immediate 
fever,  tachycardia,  crises  of  trembling  and  dyspnoea,  extreme  agitation, 
and  in  two  cases  distinct  exophthalmos.  Continuous  thyroid-feedlng 
produced  conjunctivitis,  general  wasting,  and  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tion, but  in  no  case  death.  On  the  other  hand,  repeated  hypodermic 
injections  of  the  extract  led  to  rapid  emaciation,  paroxysms  of  violent 
diarrhea  and  melan^mia,  sometimes  polyuria,  sometimes  albuminuria, 
with  great  weaknras  of  the  hind  legs,  occasionally  amounting  to  paralysis, 
followed  by  torpor,  collapse,  and  death.  Tumefaction  of  the  thyroid 
lobes  was  noted  in  some  cases  during  life,  and  after  death  the  thyroid 
body  w^as  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged  and  mottied  with  ecchymoses. 
By  microscopic   examination  there  were  revealed  marked  evidences  of 
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inflammatory  change  in  the  thyroid  glandj  with  destmction  of  the  alveolar 
and  epithelial  cells  and  the  development  of  sclerotic  tissue. 

In  man  ikynndismus,  so  called,  has  been  developed  in  a  number  of 
cases  by  the  excessive  administration  of  the  gland.  The  chief  s>tnptoms 
are  progressive  loss  of  weight,  shortness  of  breath,  weak,  rapid  pulse, 
and  general  nervousness. 

As  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  Hertoghe"  asserts  that  the 
thyroid  extract  lessens  the  activity  of  the  pelvic  organs  of  women,  whilst 
it  sdmulates  the  thoracic  genital  organs,  so  that  it  causes  arrest  of  men- 
struation but  increases  the  secretion  of  milk. 

According  to  Ott,  the  dnig  depresses  reflex  action  in  the  frog. 

Circulaii&n.  — Vamossy  and  Vas  "  state  that  the  intravenous  injection 
of  iodothyrin  has  no  effect  on  pulse-rate,  blood-pressure,  or  respiration, 
and  attribute  the  symptoms  seen  after  its  ingestion  entirely  to  disturb- 
ances of  metabolism.  But  Haskovec/'  Oliver  and  Schafer,**  and  Ott" 
agree  that  the  thyroid  extract  causes  a  slight  fall  of  pressure,  with  some 
increase  in  pulse-rate.  According  to  Haskovec  the  fall  of  the  pressure  is 
due  to  depression  of  the  heart  musclej  while  the  increased  pulse-rate  is 
brought  about  by  accelerator  stimulation.* 

Respiration. — Ott  found  the  respiratory  rate  increased  in  the  labbit  by 
iodothyrin, 

Blmd,  — ^ According  to  Vamossy  and  Vas,  and  Bell,**  the  thyroid  extract 
has  practically  no  effect  on  the  red  blood -corpuscles  or  haemoglobin.  M. 
L.  Perry  "  found,  as  the  result  of  thyroid -feeding  in  the  insane,  no  change 
in  the  number  of  the  white  blood- corpuscles,  but  a  marked  lessening  of 
the  percentage  of  the  multinuclear  and  a  corresponding  Increase  of  the 
mononuclear  leucocytes,  results  which  agree  substantially  with  those  of 
Mosely,"  save  that  the  latter  found  some  lessening  in  the  total  number  of 
white  corpuscles.  Bell  and  Vamossy  and  Vas,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  brought  about  by  the  thyroid 
body. 

Ntiiriiion.^'k\l\\on%h  Scholz/' Richter,*' and  Paul  Mayer,*' failed  to 
get  evidences  of  increased  nitrogenous  elimination  over  intake,  never- 
theless, the  concordant  results  of  Roos,"  Gluzinski  and  Limberger,^ 
David,"  Schondorff,**  Napier,  Mendel,  Ord,  and  others,  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  destruction  of  proteid  sub- 
stances brought  about  by  the  continued  administration  of  the  thyroid. 
Roos  found  that  there  is  not  only  an  increase  in  the  excretion  of  nitrogen 
but  also  in  phosphorus  and  chlorides.  Irsai,  Vas,  and  Gara*  have  shown 
that  these  facts  hold  true  in  goitrous,  and  V^ermehren  in  myxcedematous, 
subjects* 

But  the  loss  of  weight  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  destruction  of  albu- 
minous tissues.  Thus,  in  Schondorff's  experiments,  out  of  3.2  kilos  lost  in 
a  three  weeks'  experiment,  there  was  only  sufficient  increase  of  nitrogen 

•  The  claim  of  Cyoft  {A,  G,  P,,  i8g8,  77,  4^)  that  iodothyrin  will  restore  tone  to  an 
atmplni^ed  vagus  has  been  disproven  by  Femgvessy  ( W.  K,  W,^  1900,  JUii.  1*5.) 
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excreted  to  account  for  one  kilo  of  bodily  tissues.  Bleibtreu  and  Vendel- 
stadt  attribute  only  one-sixth  of  the  weight-loss  to  the  breaking;  down  of 
the  proteids.  The  conclusion  seems,  therefore,  inevitable  that  there  must 
be  under  the  influence  of  thyroid*f ceding  not  only  increased  katabolism 
of  proteid,  but  also  of  fatty  tissues.  Thb  conclusion  is  confimied  by 
the  results  of  Magnus-Levy,"  who  found  an  increase  in  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  giving  off  of  COj  brought  about  by  thyroiodin.  In  myx- 
oedematous  subjects  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  oxygen  may  amount 
to  ninety  per  cent  Magnus- Levy  found  Frankers  thyreoantitoxin  to  be 
without  effect  on  the  exchange  of  gases.  Schondorfi"  states  that  the 
destruction  of  nitrogenous  tissues  do^  not  begin  until  the  store  of  reserve 
fat  is  exhausted, 

Bettraann  "  and  W.  D,  James  "  report  gfycosuria  following  free  use  of 
the  thyroid  extract.  Forges  *^  has  found  in  the  dog  that  the  excretion  of 
sugar  may  persist  for  weeks  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  thyroid. 

Therapeutics, — It  is  evident  that  a  myxoedematous  condition  of 
the  body  is  the  result  of  the  absence  from  the  blood  of  some  principle 
or  principles  which  are  supplied  in  the  normal  animals  by  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  which  may  be  furnished  to  the  blood  by  feeding  with  thyroid 
glands,  It  is  further  apparent  that  the  myxcedematous  patient  who  has 
been  relieved  by  such  artificial  supply  must  relapse  when  the  supply  is 
cut  off  ;  so  that  treatment  of  a  myxtsdema  consists  of  two  stages  ;  first, 
that  in  which  large  amounts  of  the  gland  are  administered  in  order  to 
remove  the  results  which  have  been  produced  by  the  lack  of  the  thyroid 
principle  ;  second,  the  protracted  stage  of  convalescence  in  which  small 
doses  of  the  gland  are  given  continuously  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  myxoedemic  symptoms. 

The  destruction  of  fatty  tissues  under  its  use  would  seem  to  render  the 
drug  of  great  value  in  a^esil)\  Unfortunately,  however,  the  system  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  although  there  is  nearly  always  temporary 
benefit  in  properly  selected  cases  of  obesity  (see  page  20),  the  patients 
are  very  apt  to  relapse,  even  despite  the  continued  use  of  the  drug.* 

The  diseases  in  which  the  thyroid  body  has  been  given  include  nearly 
all  the  chronic  and  many  of  the  acute  troubles  known  to  humanity.  In  some 
of  them  it  has  seemed  to  be  of  benefit,  but  in  most  has  proved  useless. 

In  various  forms  of  sk^in  disease,  especially  ps£friasts  (Bcrgmann*'),  it 
has  been  recommended.  It  has  even  t>een  asserted  to  be  of  value  in 
hipt/s  (Gould"). 

In  mental  disturbances,  such  as  meianckoHa  or  idio^^  not  dependent 
on  myxoedema,  it  may  be  tried,  although  the  reported  results  (Bell, 
Dobrowsky  **)  are  not  brilliant,  and  our  own  trials  have  been  an  unbroken 
series  of  failures. 

The  recorded  trials  of  it  by  Hertoghe  and  by  Mosely  in  uterine 
troubles  indicate  that  it  will  prove  of  service  in  mtnorrhagia^  tndonutritis, 

•  See  Grawit*  {Mencken,  Med.  Woch.,  i8g6,  43,  312),  Mathieu  {Gax.  de  Hdp.,  Paris, 
1^,  69),  and  Yorke  Davies  {BrU,  Mtd,  Joum,,  1S94,  iL  43.) 
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and  kindred  disorders.  Diaballa  and  Illy 6s**  report  its  use  in  a  case  of 
nephrilh  with  increase  of  the  quantity  of  urine  and  urea  and  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  albumin. 

Very  interesting  is  the  report  of  R-  Lupine  *  of  a  case  of  progressive 
myopathy^  in  which  muscles  not  very  badly  involved  so  improved  that 
the  patient,  who  had  taken  sixty  grammes  a  week  of  the  fresh  gland, 
returned  to  his  work,  refusing  to  stay  longer  in  the  hospital  Murray" 
has  found  it  useful  in  ununited  fractures. 

In  dmple  goUre^ — the  goitre  of  Switzerland, — before  calcareous  de- 
generation has  taken  place,  thyroid  treatment  will  often  cause  destruction 
and  absorption  of  the  overgrown  gland.  The  extract  has  been  used  by 
J.  WiUiam  White  with  asserted  excellent  results  in  bringing  about  the 
absorption  of  large  contracting  cicatricial  masses  which  resembled  true 
keloid.  It  has  been  employed  in  old  syphilitic  and  other  kg  ulcers^  and 
may  be  cautiously  tried  in  almost  all  forms  of  disturbed  nutrition  not 
attended  by  a  tendency  to  emaciation. 

In  any  case  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  thyroidism  should  be  the 
signal  for  the  lessening  or  withdrawal  of  the  dose.  In  exopkihalmic goUrt 
the  extract  is  a  priori  contra- indicated,  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  being  an  excess  of  the  thyroid  principles  in 
the  system,  and  in  several  cases  in  which  we  have  tried  it  it  has  very  dis- 
tinctly aggravated  the  symptoms.  It  would  also  seem  to  be  contra- 
indicated  in  diabetes  meHitus, 

Administration. — ^The  thyroid  gland  may  be  given  raw  or  very 
slightly  boiled,  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  to  half  of  the  gland  of  the 
sheep  daily*  The  glycerin  extract  or  the  dried  and  powdered  gland 
is,  however,  thoroughly  efficient  and  usually  preferable,  A  grain  of 
the  dried  gland  (GlanduLje  Thyroide^  SigCjE,  U.  S,  )  may  in  the 
beginning  of  the  treatment  be  exhibited  three  times  a  day,  the  dose  being 
Increased  until  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  (1-1.3  Gm.)  a  day  are  taken,  or 
some  nervousness,  shortness  of  breath,  rapid  pulse,  or  other  physiological 
symptoms  are  produced.  The  dose  of  iodothyrin  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  dried  gland  (fifteen  grains). 


SUPRARENAL  CAPSULES. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  so-called  Addison's  dis^e.  which  is 
characterized  by  a  progressive  asthenia,  a  peculiar  bronzing  of  the  skin, 
anaemia,  and  loss  of  digestive  power,  with  excessive  vomiting,  results 
from  atrophic  or  destructive  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  but  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  1 895  Oliver  and  Schafer  *  and  Szymonowicz  and  Cybulski  *  published 
almost  simultaneously  papers  demonstrating  the  extraordinary  efiecl3  of 
these  bodies  on  the  circulation. 

In  1897  Abel  *  separated  a  body  in  the  form  of  ben^oyl-chloride  from 
the  suprarenal  capsules,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  epinephrine  and 
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which  possessed  to  a  marked  degree  the  characteristic  physiological  action 
of  the  adrenal  glands.  Subsequently  he  succeeded  in  separating  the  pure 
base.  In  1900  Von  Furth  separated  an  active  body,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  suprarenin,  and  in  1901  Takamine  described  a  method  by  which 
_  he  isolated  a  principle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  adrenalin. 

^  All  of  these  substances  are  extremely  active  stimulants  to  the  circulation,  as  small 
a  quantity  as  0.016  milligramme  (^sW  Gr, )  of  adremilin  per  kilo  injected  intravenously 
being  sufficient  to  markedly  elevate  the  blood-pre^ure,  Suprarenin  of  Von  Furth 
seems  to  be  the  same  body  as  adrenalin  of  Takamine.  Epinephrin,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  being  very  closely  allied  seems  to  be  both  chemically  and  physiologi- 
cally a  different  material.  Al>el*  regards  adrenalin  as  an  epinephrin  hydrate, 
since  he  found  that  by  dehydration,  either  with  mineral  acids  or  by  heating  in 
vacuum,  adrenalin  is  converted  into  epinephrin.  He  insists  on  the  formula  for 
adrenalin  of  Ci^Hi^NOj^HjO  although  most  authorities  agree  on  QH,aNOi, 

From  our  present  knowledge  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  say  posi- 

■  tively  in  which  form  the  active  principle  occurs  in  nature,  since  the  com- 
plioited  processes  involved  in  the  isolation  in  either  instance  might  be 
sufficient  to  cause  the  slight  difference  in  their  formula.  Practically^  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  that  both  adrenalin  and  epinephrin  represent  the 
physiological  activity  of  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

Dreyer*  found  the  active  principle  of  the  suprarenals  in  the  vein 
coming  from  the  suprarenal  capsule,  and  that  stimulation  of  the  splanch- 
nics  increased  the  amount  present  in  the  blood  From  these  experi- 
ments it  would  seem  that  the  active  principle  of  this  vein  is  the  product 
of  a  true  glandular  secretion.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
Pettit,*  that  the  adrenals  are  affected  by  glandular  poisons,  as  pilocarpine, 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  other  glands  of  the  body. 

Up  Langlois  ^  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  there  must  be  more  than 
one  active  substance  in  the  gland  ;  a  view  which  is  also  adhered  to  by 
Corona  and   Moroni,*     It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  functions  oi  the 

H  glands  is  to  destroy  toxic  substances. 

It  seems  established  that  the  adrenal  bodies  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
neurin,  a  toxic  substance  resulting  from  kataboUsm  of  nervous  tissue,  and  thai  this 
substance  appears  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  Addison's  dise^uie ;  and 
Alban^e  has  shown  that  animals  arc  less  resistant  to  neurin  after  extirpation  of 
their  adrenals.  Boinet"  (coniirmed  by  J.  E,  Abelous'")  has  found  that  this  applies 
also  to  atropine  and  nicotine.  Langlois  and  Charrin  "  discovered  that  the  repeated 
injection  oi  certain  toxins  in  sublethal  doses  produced  an  hypertrophy  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  \  but  that  instead  of  being  physiologically  more  active,  such  hyper- 
trophied  glands  lose  their  reaction  towards  ferric  chloride  and  also  their  effects  on 
the  blood-pressure.  The  fact  that  the  hjiiertrophied  glands  affect  the  circulation 
less  than  do  the  normal  is  very  strong  evidence  that  the  circulatory  poison  is  not 
the  same  principle  as  the  antitoxic  substance.* 

•  An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  fact  is  the  observation  of  Caussade"  that  the 
glycerin  extract  of  the  suprarenals  when  injected  continuously  produces  an  hypertrophy 
of  the  suprarenals  precisely  as  do  other  toxic  txxlies;  suggesting  that  the  gtand  destroys 
its  own  secretion  when  in  excessive  amount. 
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Physiological  Action, — Local  Adwfu — Locally  applied  the  ex- 
tract of  the  suprarenals  acts  as  a  powerful  constrictor  of  the  blood-vessels. 
It  has  of  itself  no  local  anesthetic  properties^  but  when  used  in  cqh* 
junction  with  cocaine,  enhances  the  powers  of  that  drug-,  probably  by  its 
action  on  the  blood-vessels, 

EUminatwn. — ^The  active  principle  of  adrenals  is  very  rapidly  de- 
stroyed or  eliminated  in  the  system,  since  the  efifects  do  not  last  much 
over  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.     Cybulski  discovered  that  the  urine  of  ani- 
mals poisoned  with  suprarenals  is  capable  of  producing  a  rise  in  the 
blood' pressure,  and  therefore  believed  that  the  active  principle  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys.     Ott  and  Harris  '*  confirm  this  fact»  but  assert  that 
it  can  be  shown  only  after  enormous  doses  have  been  given.      It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  only  a  part  of  the  drug  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 
Langlois  **  found  that  maceration  with  the  liver  destroyed  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  gland,  that  ligation  of  the  hepatic  vein  prolonged  the  duration 
of  its  effect,  and  that  when  injected  into  the  portal  vein  the  suprarenal 
had  comparatively  small  influence  upon  the  circulation.     This  last  fact  has 
been  also  noted  by  Carnot  and  Joserand,"  who  further  determined  that 
injection  into  the  femoral  artery  likewise  destroys  the  activity  of  adrenalin. 
It  would  seem^  therefore,  that  it  is  largely  oxidized  in  the  liver  and  mus- 
cular tissue-     Erhmann**  believes,    however,   that   adrenalin   is   neither 
eliminated  nor  destroyed,  because  he  finds  remaining  in  the  blood  after 
the  pressure  has  fallen  to  the  norma]  more  than  sufficient  of  the  principle 
to  act  as  a  circulatory  stimulant,  and  because  the  blood  of  such  an  animal 
is  capable  of  causing  a  rise  of  pressure  in  another  animal. 

General  Effect — The  most  manifest  action  of  suprarenal  bodies  is 
upon  the  circulation,  so  that  after  the  exhibition  of  anything  like  the 
therapeutic  dose  the  only  symptoms  produced  are  connected  with  the 
circulation. 

Toxic  doses  of  the  extract  caused  in  the  frog  progressively  increasing 
loss  of  power  without  a  true  paralysis,  which  seems  to  be  of  spinal  origin, 
since  Gouriein  and  Oliver  and  Schafer  find  that  after  ordinary  toxic  doses 
the  nerve-trunks  and  muscles  preserve  their  activity  up  to  death  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Vincent'*  asserts  that  the  suprarenal  extract  is  a  musde^ 
poison,  producing,  when  given  to  the  frog  in  overwhelming  doses,  a  pecu- 
liar rigidity  similar  to  that  brought  about  by  veratrine. 

According  to  Abel"  and  Abbott,'*  epinephrin  kills  by  arrest  of  the 
respiration.  This  paralytic  effect  upon  the  respiratory  centres  is  preceded, 
if  the  dose  has  not  been  too  large,  by  an  enormous  increase  in  the  rate  of 
the  breathing.  The  lethal  dose  for  a  rabbit,  according  to  Abel,  is  about 
ten  milligrammes. 

The  injection  of  the  suprarenal  extract  or  its  active  principle  has  been  shown 
by  a  number  of  oteervers  to  produce  glycosuria.  Croftan  *'  found  in  the  suprarenal 
extract  a  diastatic  ferment  which  was  capable  of  producing  glucose  from  glycogen, 
but  Hurler  and  Richardji*  have  shown  that  Takamine's  adrenalin  does  notaiect 
solutions  of  glycogen,  although  it  causes  the  occurrence  of  sugar  in  the  uripcL 
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They  attribute  this  effect  to  an  action  on  the  pancreas,  since  they  found  degenera- 
tion of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  after  adrenalin-poisoning. 

Patton"  determmed  that  adrenalin  was  capable  of  causing  the  lormation  of 
sugar  from  the  proteids  after  the  destruction  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  body; 
the  glycosuria  he  therefore  reg^arded  as  a  true  diabetes. 

Nidriiion. — Although  the  effect  of  suprarenal  feeding  on  nutrition  seems 
to  be  of  minor  importancct  it  has  been  abundantly  proven  that  either  the 
dried  capsules  or  adrenalin  is  capable  of  producing  glycosuria.  This  is 
accompanied  with  an  increased  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and  appar- 
ently disappearance  of  glycogen  from  the  Hver  (see  Paton**). 

Drum  mo  nd"  has  shown  that  adrenalin  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
acute  parenchymatous  nephritis, 

Circuiatum. — After  the  intravenous  injection  of  the  suprarenal  extract 
or  its  active  principle,  there  occurs  a  marked  rise  of  the  blood- pressure 
accompanied  by  a  slowing  of  the  pulse.  When  the  blood-pressure  has 
reached  its  maximum,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid. 

According  to  Cyon,"  this  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  is  brought  about  by 
a  heightened  excitability  of  the  accelerator  centre.  Am  berg  has  shown  that  the 
slowing  of  the  pulse  is  not  dependent  upon  a  rise  of  the  blood- pressure  as  is 
'  claimed  by  Gearheart,**  but  is  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  centre,  being 
abolished  either  by  secdon  of  the  vagi  or  the  injection  of  atropine.  The  rise  of  the 
pressure  is  not  prevented  by  division  of  the  spianchnics  (Cyon)  nor  of  the  spinal 
cord  ( Oliver  and  Schafer).  Mettzer  and  Mettzer  '*  and  Josue  "  have  shown  that  the 
division  of  the  sympathetic  does  not  prevent  the  constriction  of  the  vessels  in  the 
ear  of  the  rabbit  on  the  corresponding  side.  In  fact,  according  to  the  former  in- 
vestigators, the  contraction  was  more  marked  on  the  side  whose  nervous  infJuences 
had  been  destroyed  than  on  the  other  side.  Gottlieb"  has  determined  that  the 
vessels  of  an  isolated  kidney  which  had  previously  been  dilated  with  chloral 
hydrate  were  contracted  by  the  suprarenal  extract.  The  pulmonary-pressure, 
according  to  both  Velich  and  Gearheart,  is  slightly  elevated  by  the  adrenals. 

Ott  and  Harris  I*  have  found  that  adrenalin  applied  externally  to  the  isolated 
frog  heart  produce  a  temporary  decrease  of  both  force  and  rate  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  same,  and  Gottlieb  has  found  that  the  i isolated  mammalian  heart  is 
also  stimulated  by  the  suprarenal  extract.  With  very  large  doses  the  rise  of  pres- 
sure is  followed  by  a  gradualfal]  to  the  zero  point,  the  heart  ceasing  in  diastole. 

From  the  results  of  these  observers  it  would  seem  that  epinephrin 
stimulate  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  and  of  the  blood-vessels  or  else, 
as  Gottlieb  believes,  their  contained  motor  ganglia  and  the  cardiac  inhibi- 
tory centres. 

A  remarkable  effect,  first  demonstrated,  we  believe,  by  Josu^^ — and 
confirmed  by  Kulbs",  Erb"*  and  others, — is  atheroma  and  even  calcifica- 
tion of  the  arteries  following  the  repeated  injections  of  adrenalin,  Kulbs 
has  demonstrated  in  the  rabbit  not  only  hardening  of  the  walls,  but  aortic 
aneurism  which,  in  one  case  ruptured  with  fatal  hemorrhage.  This  oc- 
curred after  thirty-one  injections  given  twice  a  day.  According  to 
Erb  these  changes  are  dependant  upon  a  direct  toxic  influence  on  the 
musde-fibers  of  the  vessel  walls.     Besides  the  lesions  in  the  arterial  walls, 
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pulmonary  cedema  has  been  reported  by  Kulbs  and  others  as  a  secondary 
result  of  the  use  of  adrenalin. 

Therapeutics. — There  is  at  present  considemble  clinical  as  well  as 
experirnental  evidence  to  show  that  the  extract  of  the  suprarenal  capsule 
is  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  Addismi's  tfisease.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  when  the  lesion  of  the  adrenals  is  cancerous  or  tubercular,  supplying 
artificiany  to  the  system  an  active  principle  prepared  by  those  bodies 
cannot  affect  the  progress  of  the  local  disease  and  therefore  cannot  bring 
about  a  cure. 

The  most  important  therapeutic  use  of  this  drug  depends  upon  its 
influence  upon  the  blood-vessel  walls  when  locally  applied.  It  is  used  to 
counteract  the  vascular  engorgement  in  the  treatment  of  various  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  rhinitis,  pharjmgHis^  c&njunciiviHs 
and  the  like. 

According  to  Konigstein  "  and  De  Schweinitz,  the  retinal  vessels  are 
not  affected  when  the  drug  is  instilled  into  the  eye.  It  does  not  dilate 
the  pupil  *  nor  influence  accommodation.  It  seems  to  possess  the  power 
of  penetrating  the  skin  and  of  whitening  the  hypersemic  skin  of  chronic 
eczema. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  value  this  method  of  treatment 
has  in  acute  inflammation.  De  Schweinitz*"  is  of  the  opinion  that^ 
although  the  application  of  the  suprarenal  solutions  will  produce  a 
blanching  of  the  inflamed  part,  it  does  not  hasten  the  cure  of  the  db- 
ease,  and  Kyle  has  seen  cases  of  acute  coryza  made  decidedly  worse 
by  the  treatment.  In  hiiy  fetter  it  frequently  gives  good  results,  but  in 
many  cases  fails  entirely  to  relieve  the  symptoms.  On  account  of  its 
local  vaso- constrictor  action  it  is  also  of  use  in  controlling  local  henwf' 
rhagcs,  as  epistaxis^  htsmaleniesis,  enteric  hemorrhages  in  typh&id  fever. 
Various  authors  recommend  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  hemorrhage 
during  operations  on  the  throat  and  eye.  As  pointed  out  by  Kyle," 
operations  done  under  adrenalin  ischaemia  are  likely  to  be  followed  by 
post-operative  bleeding.  Its  effect  in  constricting  the  blood-vessels  is  not 
likely  to  make  it  of  any  value  as  a  styptic  in  internal  hemorrhages, 
Carnot  and  Joserand**  have  shown  that  if  injected  intravenously  it  does 
not  produce  visceral  hamostasis.  Moreover,  these  authors  find  that  its 
action  as  a  local  styptic  differs  very  markedly  in  different  portions  of  the 
body.  Thus,  when  injected  in  the  kidneys  it  has  no  haemostatic  action  at 
all ;  much  less  power  when  applied  to  the  intestines  or  stomach,  than  in 
the  nose. 

Suprarenal  extract,  and  its  active  principle,  have  been  suggested 
and  to  a  certain  extent  used,  as  circulatory  stimulants  in  conditions  of 
sudden  circulatory  failure,  especially  in  shock  during  operation.  The  ex- 
treme fugaciousness  of  its  action  makes  it,  howeverj  even  in  these  acute 
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conditionsj  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  the  effects  of  its  repeated 
use  in  causing  arterial  and  pulmonary  oedema,  render  its  repeated  use  very 
dangerous,  We  have  seen  patients  whom,  we  believe,  were  being  killed 
by  confidence  in  this  drug  as  a  circulatory  stimulant.  Internally  it 
has  been  recommended  by  Cohen  for  the  relief  of  asthma  and  kay  fever^ 
and  by  Floersheim  "  in  endocarditis^  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  is  of 
value  in  either  of  these  conditions.  Schafer"  recommends  its  employ- 
ment in  uteri  fie  hemorrhages,  as  does  also  Floersheim.  The  former 
believes  that  it  controls  the  hemorrhage  by  stimulation  of  the  uterine 
muscle. 

Administration, — Locally  the  suprarenal  gland  may  be  used  in  the 
form  of  a  watery  extract  of  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  AdrenaUn  may 
be  applied  in  strengths  varying  from  i  to  too  to  i  to  10,000,  either  by 
atomizer  or  by  tampon.  Internally  the  dried  suprarenals  (Glandul^*: 
SUPRARENALES  Sicc^,  U.  S. )  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to 
f^v^  grains  (0.2-0.3  Gm.),  Of  the  i  to  1000  solution  oi  adrenalin  from 
five  to  thirty  minims  (0.6-2.0  C,c, )  may  be  given  hypodermically.  In 
Addison's  disease  the  crude  gland  13  preferable  to  any  of  the  active 
principles. 

Pituitary  Body,^ — We  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  physiologi- 
cal value  of  the  hypophysis  and  almost  none  of  its  therapeutic  value. 
Its  extract  causes  a  marked  rise  of  pressure,  which  Oliver  and  Schafer^ 
attribute  to  a  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  and  slowing  of  the  pulse,  which, 
according  to  Cyon,*  is  not  prevented  either  by  section  o\  the  vagi  or  by 
atropine.  Several  investigators  have  failed  to  find  any  pharmacological 
activity  in  the  hypophysis  cerebri.  The  explanadon  of  this  discrepancy 
is  offered  by  the  discovery  of  Howell/  that  the  pituitary  gland  proper  is 
destitute  of  active  properties,  the  stimulant  principle  residing  slowly  in 
the  infundibular  body  sometimes  known  as  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
hypophysis.  Schiff*  has  found  that  the  pituitary  body  causes  an  in- 
creased elimination  of  phosphates  without  corresponding  increase  of  the 
nitrogenous  elements. 

We  know  of  no  condition  in  which  the  pituitary  body  is  of  therapeutic 
use.     Mairet  and  Bosc  *  have  tried  it  in  epiiepsy,  but  with  no  benefit 

Spleen. — In  a  case  of  severe  chronic  exophthalmic  goitre  which  was 
under  H.  C.  Wood's  care  some  years  ago  an  acute  splenitis  ending  in 
abscess  developed.  In  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  attack  the  en- 
larged thyroid  body  began  to  diminish,  and  by  the  fifth  week  had  disap- 
peared. After  a  protracted  and  extremely  severe  illness  the  woman 
finally  recovered  from  the  splenic  abscess,  and  has  since  remained  free 
from  any  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre. 

In  myxoedema,  cretinism,  etc.,  it  is  well  known  that  the  spleen  is  fre- 
quently enlarged,  suggesting  that  there  is  some  relation  between  this 
organ  and  the  thyroid  body.     That  the  splenic  extract  is  not  inert  is  shown 
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by  the  discovery  of  Oliver  and  Schafer,  that  its  intravenous  injection  in  tbe 
dog  produced  a  Ml,  followed  by  a  marked  rise^  in  the  arterial  pressure. 

We  have  used  the  splenic  extract  in  various  cases  of  ext^hihalmic 
goitre,  and  have  found  that  two  practical  difficulties  attend  its  admin ts- 
tration.  If  it  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  sufficiently  large  doses  to  produce 
distinct  effect  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  nausea  and  sick  stomach.  If  it  be 
given  hypodermically  it  frequently  causes  local  abscesses,  The  few  trials 
we  have  made  of  it  indicate  that  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  being  essayed  in 
this  intractable  disorder.  Clark  *  has  found  the  extract  of  spleen  useful 
in  cases  of  insanily  dependent  on  physical  exhaustion,  as  in  puerperal 
weahiess  or  anaemia. 


TOXINS  AND  ANTITOXINS. 

The  second  class  of  animal  substances  to  which  value  as  remediaJ 
agents  must  be  allowed,  consists  of  those  which  are  the  products  of  bac- 
terial growth  in  the  animal  organism.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  substances,  of  their  physiological  activity^  and  of  their 
value  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  of  such  extent  that  in  a  treatise  like 
the  present  the  subject  cannot  be  thoroughly  discussed  ;  only  a  very 
brief  mention  of  the  more  important  remedies — of  their  value  and  method 
of  use — can  be  made.  For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  trea- 
tises on  bacteriology'. 

It  is  now  known  that  many  and  probably  all  pathogenic  germs  pro- 
duce in  the  animal  organism  two  classes  of  substances  capable  of  violently 
affecting  nutrition,  which  substances  are  believed  by  chemists  to  be  of 
albuminous  nature. 

To  one  class  has  been  given  the  name  toxin ^  to  the  other  that  of  anti- 
toxin. The  toxin  is  the  substance  produced  by  the  bacteria  beneficial  to 
the  bacteria  themselves,  whilst  the  antitoxin,  although  produced  by  the 
bacteria,  is  hostile  to  them.  In  infectious  diseases  there  is  a  battle  be- 
tween the  toxins  and  the  human  animal  aided  by  the  antitoxins.  The 
toxin  has  a  twofold  action.  It  acts  locally  as  a  poison  and  also  affects 
the  general  system.  Thus,  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria^  growing  upon  the 
throat,  forms  there  a  toxin  which  attacks  the  immediately  surrounding 
tissue,  and  so  weakens  it  that  the  germ  is  capable  of  overcoming  the 
natural  resistance  of  the  part.  By  and  by,  as  the  toxin  is  absorbed  hito 
the  blood,  it  affects  the  general  system  and  produces  the  constitutional 
symptoms  and  some  of  the  wide-spread  lesions  of  diphtheria.  That  the 
rSie  of  the  toxins  is  important  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  various  pathogenic 
bacteria  introduced  into  the  living  animal  without  any  accompanying 
toxin  are  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  and  fail  to 
develop. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  antitoxin  in  infectious  diseases  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  large  amount  of  surmise  and  study,  but  while  a  number  of 
interesting  theories  have  been  suggested,  notably  that  of  Ehrlich,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
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this  substance  acts  in  infectious  diseases.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
actions  of  different  serums  are  not  the  same.  If  antitoxin  be  given  to 
an  animal  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  due  to  local  lodgement  of  a 
pathogenic  germ,  the  first  evidence  of  its  beneficial  action  is  the  failure  of 
the  germs  to  grow,  though  they  are  not  killed. 

The  toxin  of  tubercle  bacillus,  prepared  in  various  manners,  was  orig. 
inally  recommended  in  the  treatment  oi phthisis  by  Koch,  under  the  name 
of  hihercuiin.  The  theory  of  this  method  of  treatment  is  that  it  increases 
the  reaction  of  the  body  to  the  invasion  of  the  micro-organism,  leading 
thus  to  its  destruction.  While  a  number  of  authorities,  notably  Von 
Ruck  J  ^  believe  that  the  use  of  tuberculin,  in  conjunction  with  other 
methods  of  treatment,  gives  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  without 
it,  it  certainty  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  a  cure.  It  is  largely 
used  as  a  diagnostic  measure  by  the  veterinarian,  and  occasionally  in 
human  medicine.  When  tuberculin^that  is,  tubercular  toxin^ — is  in- 
jected into  the  blood  in  certain  small  quantity,  it  produces  no  febrile 
reaction  in  the  normal  individual  because  there  is  not  enough  of  it  present 
In  the  system.  If,  however,  the  injected  toxin  be  added  to  a  toxin  which 
has  been  previously  produced  in  the  body,  and  which  is  already  in  the 
blood,  the  aggregate  amount  will  be  capable  of  producing  a  hectic  fever, 
which  will  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  toxin-producing  focus  in  the 
body,^ — Le,^  of  tuberculosis. 

The  toxin  produced  by  the  streptococci  was  at  one  time  largely  used  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer,  but  the  clinical  results  have  been  such  that  the 
procedure  has  been  almost  abandoned. 

Serum  Antidiphthericum.  U,  S.  Antidipkiheric  Serum.--^ 
Diphtheria.  Antitoxin. — The  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  requires  that  the 
antidiphtheritic  serum  shall  be  of  the  standard  strength  established  by 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  it  should  always  be  freshly  pre- 
pared, as  even  when  preserved  in  the  best  manner  it  gradually  loses  its 
power,  the  annual  loss  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.  Although  the 
abundant  cUnical  evidence  appears  to  demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt  that 
diphtheria  antitoxin  is  an  absolute  specific  in  diphtheria,  it  ts  essential 
that  it  be  used  early,  as  it  acts  chiefly  by  arresting  the  growth  of 
the  bacilli-  If  the  antitoxin  be  g^ven  late  in  the  disorder  it  may  arrest  the 
further  growth  of  the  germ,  but  the  patient  may  die,  nevertheless,  because 
the  tissues  are  already  fatally  poisoned  with  the  toxin,  or,  perchance,  have 
already  undergone  an  irreparable  degeneration.  Again,  there  is  in  every 
bad  case  of  diphtheria  after  the  first  twenty -four  hours  a  general  septic 
infection :  so  soon  as  lodgement  has  been  fairly  effected  by  the  Loffler 
bacillus,  and  local  tissue-change  set  in,  streptococci  and  other  septic  germs 
begin  to  develop  rapidly  in  the  dying  tissues,  and  very  soon  give  origin 
to  a  general  septic  infection,  which  in  most  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  causation  of  death.  Evidendy  a  LofHer  bacillus 
antitoxin  is  useless  against  a  streptococcus  toxin. 
;  The  absolute  importance  of  the  early  use  of  the  antitoxin  during 
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here  are  very  few,  if  any ^  weU-obs€i 
cases  of  diphtheria  on  record  in  which  it  has  been  positively  detei 
that  the  antitoxin,  administered  during  the  first  few  hours  after  the  out- 
break of  the  disease,  has  failed  to  bring  about  a  cure.  On  the  other 
hand  J  statistics  seeni  to  show  that  if  the  injection  be  postponed  to  the 
fifth  day,  the  mortality-rate  is  not  reduced  by  the  use  of  antitoxin*  Our 
modern  municipal  scientific  methods,  notwithstanding  all  their  laudations, 
are  liable  to  become  causes  of  death.  A  case  of  suspected  diphtheria 
presents  itself  to  the  practitioner  ;  already  the  child  has  been  sick,  it  may 
be,  one  or  two  days.  A  culture-tube  is  prepared,  sent  to  the  municip^ 
laboratory,  examined,  and  the  result  sent  back  to  the  practitioner^  who 
then  goes  to  see  the  patient.  It  is  very  fortunate  if  not  more  than  one 
day  is  lost  in  this  way,  and  the  loss  of  those  hours  may  well  mean  the 
loss  of  the  life^  for  the  time  has  elapsed  during  which  the  antitoxin  would 
best  act.  There  is  no  reason  at  present  for  believing  that  the  antitoxin 
used  in  moderate  quantity  does  harm  when  the  child  has  not  diphtheria 
When,  therefore,  any  case  presents  the  clinical  aspect  of  diphtheria  the 
antitoxin  should  be  used  at  once.  For  educational  purposes,  and  for 
rendering  definite  our  knowledge,  the  municipal  laboratories  are  very 
useful  ;  for  purposes  of  treatment  the  less  attention  paid  to  them  probably 
the  better  for  the  patients. 

The  use  of  antitoxin  in  any  case  of  diphtheria  should  not  interfere 
with  the  usual  local  and  general  treatment. 

As  it  is  never  possible  in  any  case  of  human  diphtheria  to  know  how 
much  of  the  toxin  is  in  the  system,  exact  antitoxin  dosage  b  impossible, 
but  some  general  working  rule  must  be  formed,  especially  as  there  are  a 
large  number  of  serums  upon  the  market  of  varying  strength.  Universal 
consent  now  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  recognition  of  Behring's 
antitoxin  unit,  which  is  one  cubic  centimeter  of  an  antitoxin  serum  of  such 
strength  that  this  amount  of  it  is  capable  of  over  coining  ten  times  the 
minimum  fatal  dose  of  the  toxin  for  the  gunea-pig.  The  antitoxin  solu- 
tion should  be  injected  deeply  into  the  buttocks  or  back  with  every  pos- 
sible antiseptic  precaution.* 

The  greatest  danger  after  that  of  not  using  diphtheria  antitoxin  early 
enough  is  that  it  be  not  given  freely  enough.  The  ordinary  dose  of  diph- 
theria antitoxin  for  an  adult  is  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  units, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  In  very  virulent  cases,  however, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  exceed  this  dose,  since  frequendy  when  the 
ordinary  quantity  fails  a  dose  of  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  units 
proves  efficacious.  Since  the  injections  are  practically  harmless^  it  seems 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  large  than  too  small  dosage,  although 
Musser '  has  recommended  the  use  of  comparatively  small  doses  of  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  units  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  every  six 
hours. 


*  After  an  especiaHy  dangerous  exposure  to  diphtheria,  the  antitoxin  may  be 
ployed  as  a  prophylactiCi  in  dqses  of  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  tinits. 
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It  is  affirmed  that  the  milder  method  is  less  apt  to  be  followed  by  dis- 
agreeable antitoxin  symptoms  ;  but  as  these  disagreeable  symptoms  are 
of  little  importance,  the  superior  promptness  and  certainty  and  the 
avoidance  of  frequent  disturbance  of  the  patient ^  which  attend  the  more 
heroic  method,  seem  to  us  to  make  it  preferable. 

The  dose  of  antitoxin  for  children  should  be  proportionately  much 
larger  than  in  adults^  and  the  American  Pediatrical  Society  recommends 
that  in  children  over  two  years  of  age*  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  tw^o  thousand  units  should  form  the  initial  dose  ;  in 
children  under  two  years,  quantities  up  to  one  thousand  units  may  be 
given. 

In  most  cases  the  injection  of  the  antitoxin  is  followed  in  a  very  few 
hours  by  a  fall  of  temperature  and  a  decrease  of  the  local  diphtheritic 
symptoms.  Occasionally,  but  not  usually,  this  amelioration  is  preceded 
by  a  temporary  rise  of  temperature.  Sometimes  the  disagreeable  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  injection  appear  in  a  few  hours  ;  perhaps  more 
commonly  they  are  not  developed  until  from  six  to  nine  days  ;  and  it  is  even 
affirmed  that  they  may  be  delayed  to  nine  weeks^  and  that  they  have  led 
to  the  mistaken  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  or  other  exanthema.  The  char- 
acteristic symptoms  are  rise  of  temperature,  with  eruption  upon  the  skin, 
and  rarely  swelling  and  pain  in  the  joints.  The  skin  eruption  may  be 
purely  erythematous,  is  often  scarlatinoid,  and  perhaps  as  frequently 
rubeoloid,  and  sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  a  severe  urticaria.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  these  after-effects  follow  much  more  frequently 
upon  the  use  of  diluted  antitoxin  than  after  injections  of  concentrated 
serums,  and  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  they  are  produced  in  some  way 
by  the  serum  itself  and  not  by  the  antitoxin. 

Tetanus. — Despite  the  vigorous  claims  of  various  scientific  authori* 
ties  concerning  the  value  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  the  results  with  this  method 
of  treatment  have  not  been  very  brilliant  Goodrich,"  in  a  collection  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  reported  cases,  found  that  sixty-four  per  cent 
of  those  treated  by  other  methods  recovered,  and  only  sixty-three  per 
cent  of  those  treated  by  antitoxin.  The  published  mortality  of  other 
authors  who  have  employed  tetanus  antitoxin  varies  from  thirty-five  to 
sixty  per  cent 

In  the  laboratory,  tetanus  in  the  lower  animals  can  be  cured  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  by  the  proper  use  of  antitoxin.  The  causes 
of  the  discrepancy  between  laboratory  and  practical  results  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Tsuzuki.*  This  author  found  that  tetanus  antitoxin  was 
capable  of  saving  mice  only  when  the  dose  of  the  toxin  was  not  more  than 
two  or  three  times  the  minimum  fatal  dose,  and  when  the  antitoxin  was 
injected  within  six  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  toxin.  He  further 
found  that  the  antitoxin  had  much  more  effect  tf  injected  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  inoculation  with  the  toxin  than  when  administered  subcuta- 
neousiy  in  another  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  very  evident  from  these  results  that,  in  cases  of  human  tetanus^ 
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where  the  virulence  of  the  infection  is  unknown  and  where  there  is  usually 
a  considerable  amount  of  toxin  in  the  system  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
symptoms,  tetanus  antitoxin  cannot  be  expected  to  rank  as  an  ijt^llible 
cure  for  this  disease.  Nevertheless,  especially  in  those  cases  which  are 
seen  early,  the  immediate  use  of  antitoxin^  since  it  need  not  interfere  with 
other  methods  oJ  treatment,  appears  to  be  advisable. 

Unfortunately*  the  unit  of  dose  for  the  tetanus  antitoxin  does  not  seem 
fully  established.  Behring  *  has  prepared  a  toxin  of  such  power  that  one 
cubic  centimetre  will  kill  in  from  four  to  five  days  four  million  grammes 
ol  living  tissue.  Behring' s  unit  for  tetanus  antitoxin  is  the  amount  suffi- 
cient to  neutralize  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  this  test-toxin.  The  dose,  ^ 
according  to  Behring,  should  be  at  least  one  hundred  units  (ten  cubic  fl 
centimetres  of  Behring's  serum).  Tizzoni  has  very  strenuously  objected 
to  Behring's  conclusions. 

Sireptococcus  Infediims, — The  streptococcus  antitoxin  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas^  puerperal  sepiioFfnia^  and  similar 
conditions.  The  reports  of  the  results,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
encouraging.  In  three  hundred  and  fifty  cases  collected  by  the  Ainericao 
Gynaecological  Society^  the  mortality  in  puerperal  sepsis  treated  widi 
streptococcus  antitoxin  was  thirty-three  per  cent*  which  is  no  less  tlian 
the  ordinary  mortality  rate  in  these  cases.  It  is  evident  that  a  strepto- 
coccus antitoxin  can  prove  of  no  value  in  staphylococcus  infections. 
Streptococcus  antitoxin  has  also  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  secondarj'  ■ 
infections  with  the  streptococcus  occurring  in  dipkiheria  and  scarlet  /ever. 
There  is  no  generally  recognized  unit  of  streptococcus  antitoxin,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  any  definite  dosage  ;  so  tiiat  the  practitioner  can  only 
follow  the  directions  given  with  the  antitoxin  serum  by  the  manu^cturing 
firm. 

O^^/mi, ^Lazarus  discovered  that  the  blood-serum  of  human  beinp 
who  have  recovered  from  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera  possesses  proper- 
ties which  render  it  capable  of  protecting  animals  from  fatal  doses  of  the 
spirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera.  He  regarded  this  substance  as  being  of  the 
nature  of  an  antitoxin^  and  the  protective  acdon  of  the  human  serum  as  sim- 
ilar to  the  anatoxin  of  diphtheria,  tetanus,  etc.  The  studies  of  R,  Pfeiffef, 
however,  have  shown  that  the  principle  contained  within  the  blood -serum 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  an  antitoxin ^  but  is  bactericidal  ;  it  acts  by  causing 
rapid  disintegration  of  the  introduced  cholera  organism,  and  thus  pit- 
vents  the  rapid  mnltipHcation  that  brings  about  the  death  of  the  exposed 
animal.  A  few  minutes  after  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  the  cholera 
vibrio  and  of  the  blood -serum  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  small  animals, 
such  as  the  guinea-pig,  the  micro-organisms  begin  to  disintegmte,  and 
very  soon  they  are  completely  destroyed, 

Pfeiffer  also  showed  that  dead  cholera  oi^anisms  are  still  toxic  and 
capable  of  acting  similarly  to  the  living  germs.  Hafflcin  has  applied 
this  method  to  the  immunization  of  human  beings  to  cholera ;  he  cul- 
tivates the  germ  in  bouillon,  and  after  a  certain  growth  has  been  ob- 
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tained,  heats  sufficiently  to  kill  the  genn  without  completely  destroying  the 
cholera  poison  which  adheres  to  its  body,  and  which  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive substance.  Injections  of  such  cultures  in  human  beings  are  followed 
by  a  local  reaction  and  febrile  movements  and  the  appearance  of  a  pro- 
tective substance  in  the  blood-serum  in  man  similar  to  that  present  after 
an  attack  of  the  disease.  Two  injections  are  commonly  made  at  the 
interval  of  about  a  week,  after  which  the  protection  of  the  individual  is 
believed  to  be  complete.  This  method  has  been  applied  on  a  large  scale 
in  India,  and  apparently  with  a  measure  of  success. 

Hay- Fever. — Dunbar's  Hay  Fever  Antitoxin  is  at  present  obtained  by 
inocculating  healthy  horses  with  a  toxin  obtained  from  the  pollen  of  cer- 
tain flowering  grasses  and  plants,  Dunbar  in  1903  isolated  from  the 
pollen  an  active  toxin  the  exact  nature  of  which  he  could  not  determine 
further  than  saying  it  w^as  a  toxalbumin.  Hay-fever  patients  showed  a 
marked  reaction  to  this  toxiUj  at  any  time  of  the  year,  if  it  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  or  injected  subcutaneously  aiid  these 
attacks  were  instantly  relieved  by  the  application  of  the  antitoxin. 

When  Dunbar's  antitoxin  was  first  used  in  America,  the  reported  re- 
sults by  Mayer,  McCoy  and  others  w^ere  so  favorable  that  the  use  of  the 
treatment  rapidly  spread.  In  the  year  1904,  the  results  obtained  were 
not  so  favorable  and  the  use  of  the  antitoxin  rapidly  sank  in  popular- 
ity. This  difference  in  results  is  probably  dependant  on  the  difference 
betvi^een  European  hay*fever  which  occurs  in  the  early  summer  and  the 
American  type  which  occurs  in  the  late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  The  first 
cases  in  this  country  were  treated  by  an  antitoxin  especially  prepared  by 
Dunbar  and  his  assistants  from  ragw^eed  pollen  and  sent  to  a  few  well 
known  specialists.  In  the  summer  of  1904  the  product  obtained  was  that 
produced  by  Schimmell  &  Co. ,  from  flowering  grasses  and  was  used  pro- 
miscuously without  attention  to  detail  From  the  results  of  1903  and 
1904,  it  seems  that  in  America  the  antitoxin  to  be  of  any  value  must  be 
prepared  from  the  pollen  of  goldenrod,  ragweed  or  one  of  the  toxic  plants 
which  bloom  late  in  the  summer.  In  exceptional  cases  of  mild  hay-fever, 
frequently  called  rose  cold,  the  antitoxin  prepared  from  the  grasses  is 
more  efficient  The  results  of  the  summer  of  1 905  confirm  this  assump- 
tion and  since  the  antitoxin  prepared  by  Schimmell  &  Company  was  put 
on  the  market  and  given  more  attention  to  the  treatment  in  details^  the 
results  were  very  favorable. 

The  present  status  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  of  hay  fever  is  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  true  hay  fever  in  which  the  attack  begins  about 
the  second  week  in  August,  the  careful  use  of  the  antitoxin  wiD  give  more 
or  less  benefit.  To  obtain  the  greatest  relief  the  treatment  should  begin 
4  or  5  days  before  the  expected  attack  and  keep  up  regularly  throughout 
the  whole  hay- fever  season.  References  to  the  literature  may  be  found 
in  the  article  of  H.  W.  Loeb.' 

Bubonic  Piagfie, — Pest. — The  discovery  by  Yersin,  in  1S94,  of  the 
bacillus   of  the   bubonic  plague   has   caused   protective  measures   to  be 
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employed  in  combating  that  disease.  Several  methods  are  now  in  use  ; 
that  of  Yersin  consists  in  the  immunization  of  horses  or  other  large  ani- 
mals to  injections  of  the  plague  bacillus,  and  the  use  of  the  blood-senim 
obtained  from  these  animals  in  a  manner  sunilar  to  the  employment  ol  the 
antitoxin  of  diphtheria. 

Haffkin's  method,  which  has  been  used  on  a  larger  scale,  and  ap- 
parendy  with  less  doubtful  results  than  that  of  Yersin,  is  in  principle 
similar  to  the  protective  inoculation  for  cholera.  Bouillon  cultures  of 
the  plague  bacillus  (the  organisms  being  obtained  directly  from  human 
cases  of  the  plague)  are  incubated  for  about  two  weeks.  The  bouillon 
is  finally  heated  to  fe*^  C ,  for  about  tw^enty  minutes,  in  order  to  kill  the 
bacillus,  after  which  half  of  one  per  cent  of  carbolic  add  is  added  in  order 
to  preserve  the  serum  from  accidental  contamination  by  micro-organisms. 
The  injections  are  made  into  the  soft  tissues  of  the  thigh »  the  endre 
culture  being  used  Two  injections  are  usually  employed,  at  intervals  of 
six  days.  The  symptoms  are  elevation  of  temperature  and  swelling  about 
the  point  of  inoculation,  most  marked  after  the  first  injection.  The  sec* 
ond  inoculation  is  believed  to  give  protection.  The  statistics  gathered 
from  India,  where  the  plague  has  prevailed,  are  highly  encouraging  as  to 
the  value  of  this  procedure.  The  serum  is  of  no  use  in  the  treatment  of 
developed  cases  of  the  plague. 

Another  method  of  protection  which  is  being  employed  is  that  of 
Lustig,  who  produces  from  the  dead  plague  bacillus,  by  treatment  i^ith 
acids  and  then  alkalies,  a  nucleo-proteid,  whose  inoculation  into  animals 
and  human  beings  gives  active  immunity  to  the  plague  organism.  The 
blood-serum  from  animals  so  immunized  may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of 
the  developed  plague  ;  or,  injected  into  healthy  human  beings,  affords  a 
passive  immunity  w^hich,  however,  endures  only  a  few  weeks.  It  is, 
therefore,  capable  of  use  in  protecting  for  a  short  time  a  community 
exposed  to  the  plague,  although  less  reliable  than  Hafikin*s  serum.  Its 
advantage  is  that  it  affords  immediate  protection,  whereas  the  other  means 
employed  require  a  number  of  doses  before  the  protective  action  appears* 

The  blood-serum  of  human  beings  and  animals  who  have  withstood 
injections  of  the  plagvie  bacillus  possesses  aggludnating  properties  for  the 
plague  organisms  ;  this  agglutination,  however,  does  not  appear  early  in 
the  infection,  but  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  convalescence.  Its  usefulness, 
therefore,  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  plague  is  somewhat  doubtful 

Snake -poisofiing. — Sewall  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  producing  immunization  against  the  venom  of  serpents, 
having  proved  as  long  ago  as  1SS7  that  it  was  possible  by  a  series  of  in- 
oculadons  of  increasing  intensity  temporarily  to  immunize  pigeons  against 
the  rattlesnake- poison. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  artificially  immunized  animal  has  been 
found  to  be  of  remedial  value  in  snake- poisoning,  and  has  been  put  upon 
the  market  commercially.  Its  use  as  a  prophylactic  is  justifiable  only  in 
certain  conditions  when  there  is  about  to  be  an  extraordinary  exposure  to 
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a  possible  snake-bite,  since  the  immunity  it  confers  lasts  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  value  of  the  serum  as  a  curative  agent  has,  however,  been 
proven  not  only  in  the  laboratory  but  also  in  a  number  of  recorded  cases 
of  snake-bite ;  so  tliat  it  should  be  carried  by  those  whose  duties  or 
desires  lead  them  into  tropical  countries  where  poisonous  serpents  abound. 

Antitoxin  for  snake- venom,  suggested  almost  simultaneously  by  Phisalix  and 
Bertrand/  and  Calmette,'  was  6rst  practically  prepared  by  Calmette.  As  was  origi- 
aally  shown  by  Mitchell  and  Reichert,*  snake-venom  contains  tw^o  toxic  substances — 
a  local  and  a  constitutional  poison.  The  senim  oi  Calniette  is  prepared  from  cobra- 
venom*  which  contains  comparatively  little  of  the  local  irritant,  and,  according  to 
McFarland,*  immunizes  only  against  the  generally  acting  element  of  snake- 
venoms.  Poisons  of  tlie  American  snakes,  such  as  the  rattlesnake,  the  moccasin, 
etc.,  are  mostly  highly  irritating  venenes.  In  an  effort  to  produce  an  antitoxin 
which  would  be  efficacious  against  these  serpents,  McFarland  was  unsuccessful  In 
producing  an  immunity  in  the  horse  to  the  local  irritant  action  of  the  poison,  although 
he  obtained  a  serum  which  overcame  the  constitutional  effect  of  these  venoms. 
Although  CaJmette  claims  that  his  antitoxin  is  efficacious  not  only  against  various 
serpent-poisons,  but  against  scorpion^bites,  McFarland  has  shown  that  although  it 
destroys  the  nerve-depressant  poison  it  does  not  overcome  the  effects  of  a  great 
local  irritation  which  is  caused  by  such  venoms  as  rattlesnake-poisoning,  and  is  not 
a  certainly  life-saving  remedy.  More  recently  Noguchi  ^  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  rattlesnake  antivenin.  Fraser"  asserts,  however,  that  the  dose  of  antivenin 
required  to  afford  an  efficient  degree  of  immunity  is  so  large  as  to  make  it  imprac- 
ticable in  human  poisoning.  He  claims  that  350  c.c.  are  necessary  to  cure  a  man  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  weight ;  the  ordinary  quantity  recommended  is  15 
to  20  c.c. 
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As  the  result  of  experiments  by  various  observers ^  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  venomous  serpents  are  poisoned  by  snake* venom  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  ;  that  the  ordinary  non- poisonous  snakes  share 
this  immunity  to  a  distinctly  less  degree  ;  and  that  certain  of  the  higher 
animals,  notably  the  mongoose,  are  distinctly  resistant  to  the  poison.  It 
is  probable  that  the  immunity  in  the  higher  animals  is  an  inherited, 
'*  acquired  character,"  due  to  the  repeated  survival  of  generations  of  bit- 
ten animals,  the  immunity  of  the  individual  being  partially  transmitted 
to  the  offspring. 

According  to  the  reports  of  missionaries,  the  various  compounds 
prepared  by  the  "witches  "  in  Africa  for  the  cure  of  snake- bite  have  the 
liver  of  the  serpent  in  their  combination  ;  and  T.  R.  Fraser,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  experimentally  proved  that  the  bile  of  poisonous  serpents  is  a 
very  active  antidote  to  the  poison j  neutralising  the  venom  when  mixed 
with  it  in  equal  quantities.  Even  the  bile  of  ordinary  snakes  has  a 
feeble  antidotal  power.  When  after  a  bite  it  is  possible  to  kill  the  snakCj 
all  of  its  bile  should  be  injected  into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
wound. 
1^^  LECITHIN. 

w  ^ 
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Lecithin  is  a  complex  fatty  body  representing  the  phosphoms-holding  molecule 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  It  occurs,  however,  not  only  in  the  higher  animals 
but  in  many  of  the  food-stuHs,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  embryonal  tissues,  as 
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eggs  and  seeds.  There  are  several  varieties  of  lecithin  so  that  the  lecithin  erf  e^ 
for  example,  is  not  chemtcally  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  human  ner\'0us  syston. 
The  human  lecithin  is  a  di-sieury^-giycerophosphaie  of  choiin^  but  any  other  fatty 
acid  as  oleic  or  palmitic,  may  be  substituted  for  the  stearic  ;  thus  we  may  have  a 
palmityl  or  anqleyl  lecithin.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  is  any  marked  difference 
in  the  physiological  properties  of  the  diflferent  forms  of  lecithin. 

Leciiiin  occurs  a  yellowish,  waxlike  substance,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol 
In  water  it  swells  up  and  forms  a  sort  of  emulsion  but  strictly  speaking  is  not  disr 
solved. 

Phvsiological  Actfon. — It  has  been  shown  by  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr,,*  that  ledlhin 
is  non-toxic,  and,  unless  injected  in  enormous  quantities,  has  practically  no  physi- 
ological action.  Amounts  equivalent  to  o>2  gramme  per  kilo  somewhat  slow  the 
respiration  and  p«lse,  but  do  not  materially  alter  the  blood-pressure. 

Lecithin  is  unstable  and  easily  decomposed  into  its  component  partSi  one  ol 
which,  choline,  is  poisonous.  Choline  is  closely  related  to  the  actively  toxic  sub- 
stance, neurine.  These  poisonous  principles  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  alkaloids. 
Their  toxic  effects  consist  principally  in  paralysis  of  the  respiration,  of  the  peripheral 
motor  ner\'es  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve,  and  temporary  rise  of  the  blood-pressure  followed  by  a  fall,  which 
with  toxic  doses  brings  it  below  normal, 

Danilewsky*  found  that  pups^  to  which  were  administered  lecithin,  increased 
in  weight  more  rapidly  than  did  the  control  animals,  and  that  there  was  an  augmen- 
tation in  the  number  of  red  blood-cells  without,  however,  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin.  Serono  *  obtained  a  similar  result  in  studies  made 
upon  human  beings,  and  also  determined  greater  elimination  of  urea,  despite  which 
fact  there  was  a  gain  in  weight.  This  increase  in  the  weight  is  probably  attributable, 
as  Serono  points  out,  to  a  stimulation  in  cellular  reproduction  brought  about 
through  the  excess  of  protoplasmic  phosphorus  in  the  parent  cell. 

Therapeutics.— Claude  and  Zaky  *  and  Gilbert  and  Foumier*  have  employed 
lecithin  in  {ubercuhsts^  with  resulting  gain  in  weight  Serono  finds  it  of  some  value 
in  chiorosis^  but  less  active  than  the  iron  salts.  Lancereaux  and  Paulesco*  em* 
ployed  it  in  two  cases  of  pancreatic  diabeies  with  gain  in  weight  and  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  sugar.  The  dose  is  from  0.1-0.5  gramme  ( 1-5  grains).  It  was  at 
first  used  hypodermically  because  of  the  fear  that  it  would  be  broken  up  by  the  di- 
gestive juices  into  its  component  parts  the  remedial  of  which  is  very  doubtful 
Danilewsky  and  Gilbert  and  Founier  assert,  however,  that  it  acts  when  given  by 
the  mouth  as  well  as  when  given  hypodermically^  although  it  must  be  administered 
in  larger  doses. 
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FAMILY  IV.— ANTIPERIODICS. 


CINCHONA.    U.S. 


The  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  formerly  recognized  three  varieties  of 
Cinchona, — namely,  Cinchona  Flava  or  Yellow  Cinchona^  Cinchona  Pal- 
lida or  Pale  Cinchona^  and  Cinchona  Rubra  or  Red  Cinchona,  At  present, 
under  the  general  heading  of  Cinchona,  it  recognizes  the  bark  of  all 
species  of  the  genus  yielding  when  assayed  by  the  ofRcial  process  not 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids  and  two  and  five-tenths  per 
cent,  of  quinine. 

The  genus  Cinchona  contains  numerous  species,  yielding  quinine 
and  its  congeneric  alkaloids,  indigenous  to  the  western  and  northern 
portions  of  South  America,  where  they  grow  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  at  an  altitude  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  feet  Formerly  the 
only  cinchona  known  to  commerce  was  collected  by  the  cascarilleroSy  or 
woodmen,  and  exported  in  large  bundles  or  bales,  usually  covered  by 
raw  hide  {seroans).  The  natural  commerce,  however,  in  the  quinine 
barks  has  almost  disappeared  under  the  conjoint  influence  of  excessive 
production  by  cultivation  and  reckless  destruction  of  the  original  for- 
ests. At  present  the  world's  market  is  supplied  with  the  cinchona 
barks  chiefly  from  plantations  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  Ceylon, 
and  in  Java.  For  a  full  account  of  this  most  important  industry  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  very  able  article  by  H.  H.  Rusby  in  the  United 
States  Dispensatory. 

Chemical  Constitution. — Besides  tannic,  kinic,  and  kinovic  acids, 
and  other  important  substances,  the  cinchona  barks  contain  quinine 
and  quinidine,  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine.  Out  of  these  alkaloids 
quinicine  and  cinchonicine  are  readily  formed  artificially,  but,  so  far 
as  is  known,  they  do  not  exist  in  nature.  There  are  therefore  two 
isomeric  alkaloidal  groups  :  quinine,  quinidine,  quinicine ;  cinchonine, 
cinchonidine,  cinchonicine.* 

The  official  preparations  of  Cinchona  are  the  fluid  extract  (Fluid- 
EXTRACTUM  CiNCHONiE,  U.  S.),  dose,  thirty  minims  (2  Cc),  and  the 
compound  tincture  (Tinctura  CiNCHONiE  Composita,  U.  S.),  Hux- 
ham's  tincture^  dose,  one  to  three  fluidrachms  (4-7  Cc.)- 

*  Out  of  the  quinine  alkaloidal  groups  have  been  formed  by  chemists  various  isomeric 
alkaloids.    For  physiological  study  of  these,  see  Archiv  Physiol.  Norm,  ei  Paih.^  1893,  v. 
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QUININA— QUININE,     U,  S, 

This  alkaloid  was  first  distinctly  separated  from  the  other  ingredi* 
ents  of  the  bark  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  1S20.  When  quinine  is 
precipitated  by  an  alkali  from  a  solution  of  its  salt,  it  usually  falk  as  a 
hydrate,  which  may  be  crystalline.  By  sufficient  heat  the  hydrate  is 
melted  and  the  water  is  driven  off.  On  cooling,  the  alkaloid,  now  h-ee 
from  water,  forms  a  white,  opaque,  crystalline  mass. 

The  neutral,  official  qidni-ne  su/pMie  {QvimNM  Sulphas,  U.  S,)  oc* 
curs  in  light  silky  crystals,  soluble  in  seven  hundred  and  forty  parts  of 
cold  or  in  thirty  of  boiling  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  freely 
so  in  acidulated  solutions,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Therefore,  when  it 
is  administered  either  by  the  subcellular  tissue  or  by  the  rectum  the 
alkaloid  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  bisulphate  and  in  distinctly 
acidulated  water. 

The  authorit)^  mentioned  found  that  one  thousand  parts  of  blood  which  was 
defibrmated  and  deprived  of  its  gases  at  a  temperature  of  36*  C.  dissolved  in  an 
hour  onty  0.398  part  of  pure  quinine.  Water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  dis* 
solves  the  quinine  sulphate  pretty  freely ;  and  Kerner  also  experimentally  deter- 
mined that  when  a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of  quinine  is  added  to  a  very  dilute  so- 
lution of  sodium  carbonate  no  precipitate  occurs.  It  would  appear*  then,  that 
the  quinine  is  held  in  solution  in  the  blood  by  reason  of  the  loosely  combined  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  that  fluid. 

Physiological  Action, — Local  Adion, — Quinine  is  distinctly  irri- 
tant to  the  mucous  membranes,  but  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  the 
sound  skin.  As  stated  as  lon^  ago  as  1765  by  Pring^le,  the  cinchoim 
bark  itself  is  distinctly  antiseptic*  More  recent  researches  have  demon- 
strated Uiat  quinine  is  actively  germicidal,  and  that  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  three  hundred  it  will  preserve  for  a  long  time  flesh,  meal,  milk, 
butter,  urine,  albumin,  etc.,  and  will  check  very  markedly  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  in  honey  or  in  syrup. 


I 
I 


i 


According  to  the  experiments  of  Binz,  the  larger  infusoria,  such  as  Parameda 
and  Colpoda,  are  killed  by  a  solution  of  quinine  of  the  strength  of  i  in  800  immedi- 
ately, of  I  in  IC300  after  some  minutes,  of  i  in  ao,ooo  after  some  hours,  L^pon 
the  ordinary  mould  Penicillium,  upon  Vibrios  and  Bacteria,  as  well  as  upon  the 
higher  infusoria,  quinine  acts  with  a  similar  fatality.  In  the  case  of  the  Vibrios 
and  Bacteria  a  decidedly  stronger  solution  than  the  one  mentioned  is  required  to 
quiet  movement.  Bochefontaine  found  that  a  solution  of  one  per  cent,  was  needed 
for  a  vigorous  rapid  action,  and  that  some  active  granules  could  even  be  found  b 
it  after  three  days. 

The  fact  that  fungi  will  appear  after  a  time  in  an  ordinarj*  solution  of 
quinine  sulphate  demonstrates  that  at  least  upon  some  of  the  lower  oi^gan- 


•  Mayer^  Pavisi^  Hallier  {Das  Choltra-C&niagium,  Leipsic,  1867),  Uerbst,  PoUJ,  and 
especially  Binz  {  Virchow'i  ArcAiv,  1869,  xlvi.  6B;  and  UnttrsuckungiH  ubfr  d^  W€iin 
tier  Oiininunrkungj  so  J. 
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Isms  it  has  some,  but  comparatively  little,  influence,  although  on  others  it 
acts  with  much  power. 

Absorption  and  Eliminutimi. — Owing  to  its  insohibility  in  simple 
water  or  alkaline  solutions,  quinine  can  enter  the  body  with  rapidity  only 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  the  solvent  power  of  acids. 

Taken  into  the  stomach,  the  quinine  salt  is  dissolved  by  the  acid  gas- 
tric juice  ;  but  i!  it  be  not  absorbed  at  once,  passing  into  the  intestines  it 
is  liable  to  be  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  juices  and  the  bile  acids. 

That  a  considerable  portion  of  ingested  quinine  can  be  recovered  from  the 
faeces  has  been  proven  by  Kemer  *  and  other  chemists.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
some  of  this  fecal  quinine  has  been  absorbed  and  subsequently  cast  out  by  the  liver 
as  a  very  insoluble  biliary  saltj  since  Albertoni  and  Ciotto*®  found  that  when  they 
injected  quinine  into  the  jugular  vein  it  failed  to  appear  in  the  bile,  although  when 
given  by  the  mouth  it  was  freely  eliminated  with  that  secretion. 

Quinine  is  eliminated  chiefly  through  the  kidneys,*  escaping  in  large 
part  unchanged,  but  probably  in  part  undergoing  alteration,  f 

According  to  Briquet,*  quinine  may  generally  be  found  in  the  urine  half  an  hour 
after  the  administration  of  a  large  dose.  Its  removal,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Bina,  goes  on  slowly,  for  it  is  stated  that  in  six  experiment-s  only  a  little  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  ingested  quantity  was  excreted  in  the  first  forty-eight  hours. 
Further,  De  Renzi,'  Yvon,  and  Dietl  *  have  found  it  in  the  urine  six  »r  seven  days 
after  Uie  ingestion  of  the  last  dose,  ft  is  probable  that  some  of  the  quinine  is  elimi- 
nated through  other  channels  than  the  kidneys,  since  Binx  had  found  it  in  the  saliva 
of  a  poisoned  dog,  and  Landerer  *  states  that  he  has  detected  it  in  the  urine^  sweat, 
tears,  milk  of  nursing  women^  and  in  the  serum  of  dropsical  effusions,  while  Al- 
bertoni and  De  Renzi  found  it  abundant  in  the  bile  when  it  had  been  taken  by  the 
mouth,  but  not  when  it  had  been  given  hypodermically.  Merkel"  discovered  that 
in  the  dog  from  eighty-six  to  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  quinine  escaped  unchanged 
from  the  kidneys,  the  remainder  being  converted  into  new  substances,  F.  K. 
Kleine"  determined  that  29  per  cent,  escaped  through  the  urine  in  twenty-four  hours, 
the  elimination  being  at  its  height  in  about  six  hours  after  the  taking  of  the  drug. 

As  the  blood  is  alkaline,  a  priori  it  would  be  expected  that  the  qui- 
nine salt  would  be  precipitated  in  the  blood  ;  that  this  does  not  occur  is, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Kerner,  due  to  the  solvent  power  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  normal  blood. 


•  See  analyses  of  Landerer  {R^periorium  fur  PAarmacte,  1836,  3cxv,),  of  Dietl 
(  WUner  Medizmischi  Woch^nschri/t,  1852),  of  Briquet,  of  Binz,  and  of  De  Renji  {Buii. 
ThSrap.,  xci.  45), 

t  G,  Kemcr  {Pfluger's  Archiv  fur  Pkysioiagii,  1S70)  asserts  that  the  quinine  rs  ex- 
creted is  in  an  amorphous,  uncrystallizable  form.  He  also  has  discovered  in  the  urine 
of  persons  taking  quinine  a  peculiar  substance,  sometimes  amorphous,  sometimes  in 
acicular  prismatic  crystals,  free  from  bitter  taste,  possessing  the  quinine  inflorescence, 
which  he  believes  to  be  a  derivative  formed  in  the  body  from  the  ingested  alkaloid.  He 
has  not  been  able  to  get  this  substance  in  such  quantity  as  to  analyze  it  or  Turt her  examine 
ilj  but  has  produced  a  principle  {dihydroxyi-quinini)  which  he  believes  to  be  identical 
with  it  by  acting  on  quinine  with  the  potassium  permanganate.  An  elaborate  series 
of  experiments  have  shown  that  the  diliydroxyl-quinine  is  physiologically  inert.  This 
dihydroxyt-quinine  must  be  produced  in  small  amount,  if  at  all,  as  tlierc  is  abundant 
evidence  that  quinine  is  largely  excreted  as  quinine  (see  Pkarm.  Joum.  and  Trant.f 
ix.  125), 
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The  question  as  to  the  rate  and  completeness  of  the  elimiaation  of 
quinine  is  one  of  great  practical  importance.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  both 
absorbed  and  eliminated  more  rapidly  when  it  is  given  in  solution  or  in 
the  form  of  the  add  salt  than  when  taken  in  pill  or  capsule.  Under 
favorable  circumstances,  with  the  dose  not  too  large,  it  is  probable  that 
absorption  is  practically  complete  within  two  hours  after  the  taking  ol 
the  quinine  into  the  stomach,  so  tliat  the  maximum  effect  of  the  single 
dose  is  probably  reached  in  from  one  to  two  hourg^  Thau  determined 
that  from  a  third  to  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  ingested  quinine 
escapes  from  the  body  in  the  first  six  hours,  and  that  in  the  first  twelve 
hours  about  three- fourths  are  excreted.  Welitschkowski  *  found  an  elim- 
ination of  sixty- five  per  cent  the  first  day  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  the 
second  day.  Prior  gives  the  second  day  as  the  usual  final  limit  of  elimina- 
tion. We  think  it  more  than  probable  that  after  a  few  doses  ike  alkahid  is 
pracHcally  elimhiaied  in  forty -eight  hours  ^  but  that  when  it  has  been  given 
continuously  J  or  when  kidney  disease  or  great  feebleness  of  circulation 
exists,  the  system  may  contain  a  notable  amount  of  the  quinine  for  a 
longer  period.  The  researches  of  Welitschkowski  are  in  accord  with 
those  of  Jiirgensen  and  Thau  in  showing  that  in  cardiac  and  renal  disease 
and  in  low  fev^ers  elimination  proceeds  very  slowly,  more  of  the  alkaloid 
being  thrown  ofT  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  six  hours  after  its  inges- 
tion. 

Genereti  Effects, — The  first  symptoms  of  cinchonism,  as  produced  by 
full  therapeutic  doses  (ten  grains)  in  man,  are  usually  ringing  in  the 
ears,  slight  fulness  in  the  head,  and  perhaps  some  deafness.  With  the 
use  of  larger  doses  these  symptoms  are  intensified  :  the  deafness  is  very 
marked,  disturbed  vision  may  exist,  and  the  flushed  face,  with  a  sense 
of  distention  in  the  head^  may  point  towards  a  cerebral  congestion,  which 
is  in  some  cases  relieved  by  spontaneous  epbtaxis.  In  decided  cin- 
chonism, giddiness  and  staggering  in  walking  are  very  common.  After 
toxic  doses,  severe  headache,  delirium,  stupor,  complete  deafness  and 
blindness,  dilated  pupils,  embarrassment  of  respiration,  great  weakness, 
convulsions,  paralysis,  and  finally  collapse  may  result,  either  comatose 
or  dehrious.  Quinine  deafness  usually  passes  ofi  rapidly,  but  may  be 
permanent 

In  the  lower  animals  larige  doses  of  quinine  frequently  cause  violent  epilepd- 
forra  convulsions.  Given  to  do^  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  produces  restlessness, 
followed  by  muscular  tremblm^,  which  have  been  compared  to  those  of  pafal>'sis 
agitans,  loss  of  power  deepening  into  more  or  less  complete  paralysis,  great  dysp- 
noea, arid  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  anaesthesia,  blindness,  stupor,  or  violent  de- 
lirium, dilated  pvipils,  coma,  and  convulsions.  When  the  drug  is  introduced  by  the 
stomach,  vomiting  generally  occurs,  and  at  times  diarrhcea  also.*    Death  has  been 


*  See  F,  M.  MeHer  {Mimoim  d£  PAtadSiai^,  1843,  x\\.  ^^i),  'W^Uiam  O.  Baldwin 
{Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.^  April,  1E47),  and  V,  Bnq,M<ti  {lyaiii  thirap.  de  QwiHgmna^ 
Pftrisj  1855J. 
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shown  by  Heubach  to  be  produced,  at  least  in  the  lower  ammals,  by  a  failure  of  the 
respiration.* 

A  dose  physiological  study  of  quinine  can  best  be  made  by  investi- 
gating its  effects  upon  the  different  systems  of  organs  seriatim^  and  this 
shall  now  be  done. 

Cerebrum. — According  to  the  experiments  of  Briquet^  a  solution  of 
quinine  sulphate  injected  into  the  carotid  will  in  some  cases  produce 
meningitis.  In  doing  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  salt  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  rather  than  as  a  ner\^ous  stimulant : 
indeed,  experimental  evidence  proving  that  quinine  is  a  cerebral  stimu- 
lant seems  to  us  to  be  wanting.  The  chief  proof  that  the  alkaloid  does 
act  as  a  nervous  stimulant  lies  in  the  fact  that  persons  who  have  been 
taking  it  regularly  for  some  time  will  occasionally,  upon  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  their  daily  dose,  manifestly  be  less  active  without  than  with  it. 
Briquet  may  be  right  in  his  belief  that  in  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  nervous 
stimulant,  but  the  proof  of  his  correctness  at  present  is  clinical  rather  than 
experimental.  When  given  in  toxic  doses  to  the  lower  animals,  probably 
all  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  produce  epileptiform  attacks. 

J.  Jakoubowich  ^  has  noticed  such  effect  with  quinine  in  dogs,  and  it  has  been  pro- 
duced with  dnchonidine  in  various  animals.  Chirone  and  Curci  found  that  in  the 
pigeon  this  action  of  cinchonidine  is  prevented  by  ablation  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres ^  but  Alberto ni  •  objects  with  much  force  that  these  observers  gave  the  pigeon 
the  alkaloid  too  soon  after  the  ablation,  while  it  was  still  profoundly  affected  by  the 
shock  and  hemorrhage  of  the  operation.  Albertoni  found  that,  if  the  pigeon  is 
allowed  to  recover,  the  cinchonidine  is  capable  of  causing  convulsions ;  also  that 
in  dogs  with  the  motor  zone  of  the  cerebral  cortex  destroyed,  the  alkaloid  causes 
epileptiform  attacks,  and  that  therapeutic  doses  do  not  increase  the  excitability  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  dog. 

The  production  of  convulsions  in  the  lower  animals  Is  of  great  inter- 
est in  connection  with  the  fact  noted  for  quinine  by  Brown-S6quard  and 
confirmed  by  Albertoni  as  regards  cinchonidine^  that  in  epileptics  the 
attacks  are  rendered  decidedly  more  frequent  by  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
The  present  evidence  indicates  that  this  increase  is  not  due  to  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  cerebral  cortex,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  sufficient  to 
be  conclusive.  In  very  large  doses  quinine  without  doubt  abolishes  the 
hj notions  of  the  cerebrum. 


Louis  Dupuis*  found  that  refiex  action  may  be  normal  in  poisoned  dogs  and 
rabbits,  although  there  is  complete  loss  of  sensibility  :  if  this  be  correct,  the  toxic 
dose  of  quinine  must  paralyze  the  perceptive  centres  in  the  cerebrum, 

*The  present  Is  perhaps  as  suitable  a  place  as  any  to  notice  certain  researches  upon 
the  relations  of  alkaloids  to  protoplasms.  The  relation  between  medicinal  substances  and 
the  tissues  upon  which  they  act  Is  certainly  a  very  close  une,  and  very  probably  la  chem- 
ical in  its  nature.  Rossbach  [Pharm,  t/nUrsuch.,  i.  iU.)  found  that  various  alkaloids 
sensibly  modify  the  properties  of  albumin,  and  believes  that  they  form  a  chemical  com- 
pound wiUi  tt^  Under  Che  influence  of  the  poison  the  albumin  coagulates  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  and  is  deprived  of  its  allinity  for  ossone.  The  alkaloids  also  precipi- 
tate the  albumin  from  its  ozoni^d  soludoQ, 
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Speciai  SeTises. — The  disorders  of  special  senses  caused  by  quimiie 
are  due  to  an  action  upon  the  peripheral  sense  organs  ;  an  actioa  which 
is  probably  directly  exerted  upon  the  nerve-structure  involved,  and  is  not 
a  secondary  result  oj  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  organ,  although  it 
is  still  believed  by  many  authorities  that  the  drug  acts  directly  upon  the 
aural  and  retinal  circulation. 

In  regard  to  the  aural  action  of  quinine,  Roosa*^  affirms  that  large  doses  of 

quinine  cause  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  middle  ear,  and  in  our  own 
observation  in  persons  sufFering  from  unilateral  chronic  infiammation  of  the  middle 
ear,  small  doses  of  quinine  will  produce  tinnitus  aurium  of  the  diseased  ear  without 
affecting  the  sound  ear.  Again,  the  fact,  long  since  pointed  out  by  Kirchncr,"  that 
in  the  lower  animals  killed  with  quinine,  very  great  congestion  of  the  middle  intefnal 
ear  and  the  labyrinth,  with  bloody  exudation  and  in  some  cases  henioTrhage,  are 
present  alter  death,  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  ;  but  Wittmaack,**  as  the  result 
of  his  experimental  investigations,  believes  that  these  changes  are  not  caused  directly 
by  the  quinine,  but  are  the  result  of  the  long  drawn  out  suffocation  which  precedes 
death.  Wittmaack  further  finds  that  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cochlear  ganglion  are 
very  distinctly  altered  by  the  poison,  the  anatomical  changes  being  demonstrable 
four  hours  after  the  taking  of  the  fatal  dose.  He  was  also  able  to  detect  alterations 
in  the  protoplasm  in  these  cells,  as  the  result  of  chronic  poisoning^  with  quinine. 

Analogy  would  indicate  that  as  in  the  retina  so  also  in  the  peripheral  aural 
apparatus,  the  first  effect  of  quinine  upon  the  circulation  is  a  spasm  of  the  vessets, 
but  at  present  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  The  evidence  still  indicates  (not  demofl- 
strates)  that  quinine  does  cause  congestion  of  the  peripheral  nerve  aural  apparatus, 
but  whether  this  is  or  is  not  preceded  by  a  period  of  ischemia,  and  whether  it 
is  primary  or  secondary  to  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  nerve-endings  them* 
selves,  is  undetermined. 

More  or  less  complete  amblyopia  may  be  produced  by  quinine  and  ^nd 
in  permanent  loss  of  sight.*  In  most  of  the  numerous  recorded  cases 
the  amount  of  quinine  ingested  has  been  very  large,  but  we  have  seen  iti 
one  individual  twelve  grains  of  quinine  repeatedly  produce  temporary 
blindness,  The  disturbance  of  vision  may  come  on  abruptly  or  gradually, 
When  fully  developed  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pupils^ 
absence  of  the  light  reflex,  and  imperfect  response  to  accommodative 
effort  There  have  also  been  noted  nystagmus,  divei^ent  strabismus, 
anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  increased  ocular  tension. 


I 


I 
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When  the  blindness  is  not  complete  there  is  usually  pronounced  contractioB 
of  the  field,  or,  in  rare  cases,  scotomata.  The  disturbance  of  vision  may  subside 
with  the  specific  action  of  the  drug,  but  it  may  persist  for  days  or  momhs^  or  even 
permanently.  The  color-sense  is  probably  first  affected  ;  certainly  it  usually  doe 
not  recover  itself  until  after  the  return  of  central  vision.  The  ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination commonly,  but  not  always,  has  revealed  pallor  of  the  optic  disks,  with 
excessive  lessening  in  tfie  size  of  the  retinal  vessels ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  there 
has  been  complete  obliteration  of  the  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve,     Grade  has,  how^ 

•  According  to  Rogers  {Joum.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc. ^  1SS9),  one  or  two  hours  after  ihe 
ingestion  of  twenty  grains  of  cmchonme  sulphate  there  can  usuaHy  l>e  observed  patois 
of  accommodation,  which  may  increase  until  it  tiecomes  almost  complete,  Ii  seems 
hardly  possible  that  this  phenomenon,  if  an  habitual  one,  could  have  been  overlooked  tf 
Other  observers, 
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ever,  not^  quinine  blindness  with  normal  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  whilst 
Dickinson  descrilses  congestion  of  the  retina  and  choroid,  and  Gruening**ajid 
Mellinger"  record  hypersemia  of  the  disk.  The  pathogenesis  of  quinine  amaurosis 
in  dogs  has  been  studied  by  Brunner,  De  Schweinitz,*"  Btirabaschew,"  De  Bono,** 
Holden,*^  and  Druaull.**  The  visual  disturbances  are  due  to  a  degeneration  of 
the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerves,  which,  with  the  tracts,  finally 
become  completely  atrophic.  The  primary  lesion  is  in  the  nuclei  of  the  cells,  where 
it  may  be  demonstrated  ten  hours  after  the  injection  of  the  dnig.  The  breaking 
down  of  the  least  resisting  elements  of  the  inner  retinal  layers—the  ganglion  cells 
and  nerve-fibres — is  commonly  believed  to  be  caused  partly  by  a  lessened  blood- 
supply  due  to  spasm  of  the  retinal  vessels  and  partly  by  a  direct  action  of  the  drug 
on  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  An  ascenditig^  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  follows. 
The  spasm  of  the  retinal  vessels  has  been  attributed  to  an  acdon  of  the  drug  on 
the  vaso-motor  centres,  which  is  unlikely,  and  to  its  influence  on  the  vessel  walls  or 
on  the  perivascular  vaso-motor  plexus.  De  Bono's  theory,  that  paralysis  of  the 
neuro-epithelium  of  the  retina  causes  the  amaurosis^  has  not  been  confirmed.* 

Spinai  Nerves  and  Centres, — Schlockow  was  the  first  to  notice  a 
stage  of  increased  reflex  activity  produced  b  the  frog  by  quinine  ;  its 
existence  was  subsequently  denied  by  A.  Eulenburg,"  but  has  been  real- 
firmed  by  H,  Heubach"  and  by  David  Cerna/'  who  agree  in  finding  that 
it  occurs  only  after  very  minute  doses.  In  his  Investigations  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cerna  found  that  this  stage 
of  excitement  is  probably  caused  by  a  stimulant  influence  upon  the  pe- 
ripheral sensory  nerves,  as  it  did  not  occur  when  the  abdominal  aorta  was 
tied  previous  to  the  exhibition  of  the  alkaloid.  Two  facts,  first  pointed 
out  by  T.  A.  Chaperon,"  have  been  so  abundantly  substantiated  that  we 
must  accept  them  as  established.  They  are,  that  in  smaU  doses  quinine 
causes  in  the  frog  a  lessening  of  the  reflex  activity,  which  is  removed  by 
section  of  the  medulla,  and  in  large  doses  it  produces  a  permanent  palsy 
of  reflex  activity.  The  only  explanation  of  the  first  lessening  of  reflex 
activity  which  is  at  present  plausible  is  that  it  is  due  to  stimulation  of 
Setachenow's  centre. 

Sedgwick'*  combats  the  theory  just  spoken  of  \  he  believes  that  the  inhibition 
of  the  reflexes  is  such  as  occurs  when  a  sensitive  nerve  is  galvanized,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  afferent  cardiac  pneumogastric  ner\'e-end- 
ings  by  the  quinine.  He  bases  his  theory  chieily  on  the  fact  which  he  has  discov- 
ered, that  atropine  prevents  the  primary  inhibition  of  reflexes  by  quinine*  This  b, 
however,  readily  explainable  without  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  Sedgwick,  and 
the  results  which  he  obtained  after  division  of  the  pneumogastrics  are  scarcel^r 
in  accord  with  his  theory. 

The  cause  of  the  permanent  influence  upon  reflex  activity  has  not  yet 
been  accurately  determined,  but  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  pe- 
ripheral sensory  nen.'e*endings  are  first  paralyzed. 


*  For  disctisston  of  the  subject,  with  risumi  of  the  literature,  see  Tajtric  Am&fycpias, 
George  E,  de  Schweiniti,  i8g6,  and  Norris  and  Oliver*s  Diseases  0/  tke  Eye,  1900,  iv.Sji; 
for  case  of  blindness  lasting  twenty-one  days,  iee  Brit.  Med.  Journ.t  18S6,  i.  ftij. 
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Chaperoi)  and  Wild  found  that  the  motor  nerve-trunks  are  uoaffecled,  but 
does  not  prove  that  the  spinal  centres  are  paralyzed,  especially  as  Wild's  expeii^ 
menls  seem  to  show  tliat  the  nerve-endings  in  the  muscles  are  attacked.  (See 
below. )  A.  Eulenburg  asserts  that  voluntary  movements  persist  after  reflex  actions, 
and  that  the  quinintjted  irog  will  turn  into  its  normal  position  when  laid  upon  its 
back,  although  ordinary  reflex  actions  are  completely  abolished.  This,  if  correct, 
certainly  shows  that  Jt  Is  either  the  sensory  ner\'es  or  the  receptive  centres  of  the  conl 
whose  paralysis  by  quinine  puts  an  end  to  ordinary  reflex  movements.  So  that, 
accepting:  the  various  restilts  reached  by  experimenters,  tt  is  probable  that  in  frogs 
quinine  first  excites  and  then  paralyzes  the  peripheral  sensitive  nervous  system, 

Afuscies, — According  to  the  experiments  of  H.  Kobert,"  very  large 
doses  of  cinchonine,  and  probably  therefore  of  quinine,  lessen  the  excita- 
bility of  the  muscles.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  R.  K 
Wild,^*  who  finds  that  solution  of  quinine  t  to  looo  brought  in  contact 
with  the  isolated  muscles  of  the  frog  diminishes  the  irritability  of  llie 
muscle  and  alters  to  some  extent  its  relations  with  stimulation.  The 
peripheral  nerve- endings  appear  to  be  more  sensitive  than  is  the  muscle, 
for  when  a  solution  of  i  to  4000  was  employed,  galvanization  of  the 
nerve  failed  to  elicit  a  response,  although  the  muscle  contracted  when 
the  current  was  applied  to  it  directly. 

Abdominal  OrgaTts. — Upon  the  stomach  and  intestines  quinine  ads 
very  much  as  does  a  simple  bitter.  In  moderate  doses  it  stimulates  diges- 
tion and  increases  the  appetite  ;  in  large  doses  it  not  infrequently  causes 
nausea  and  vomiting.  When  there  is  any  morbid  Irritability  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  its  irritant  action  is  often 
very  marked,  and  its  continued  use  in  lar^e  doses  has  been  known  to 
cause  gastritis. 

The  statement  of  Piorry/*that  a  large  dose  of  quinine  would  produce 
a  distinct  immediate  lessening  of  the  size  of  the  spleen  in  cases  of  inter- 
mittent, appears  not  to  be  correct. 

Several  observers  *  have  stated  that  the  exposed  spleen  of  an  animal  can  be 

seen  to  contract  when  quinine  sulphate  is  injected  into  the  stomach,  veins,  or 
ceilutar  tissue ;  but  other  investigators  f  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  produce 
this  asserted  contraction.  The  experiment  necessitates  such  abnormal  exposure  <A 
the  organ  that  only  a  very  pronounced  and  very  constant  diminution  could  estab- 
lish the  assertion  that  quinijie  produces  contraction  of  the  spleen,  and  our  present 
knowledge  indicates  that  the  alkaloid  has  no  immediate  decided  influence  on  the 
size  of  the  organ. 

Organs  of  Circulaiion, — Briquet,  who  first  studied  closely  the  action 
of  quinine  upon  the  circulation,  found  that  in  large  doses  it  lowers  the 


*  Piorry  {Archives  Ghiiralei  de  MMecinc,  1847),  Pagfes  {GaseiU  MSdicaic,  1%^)^ 
Kuchenmeister  {Arehiv fur  PhyswL  Hetlkutidet  %.),  Moslet  {Paikaiog^i^  der  LfvkaemU, 
Berlin ,  ia72,450»andjeriisalim  sky  ( C^n  tr^  M  £aii/.  Mttd,  Wissen . ,  r  S76 ,  476 ) .  The  latter 
ctoscrver  believes  the  contraction  to  ht  caLUsed  chiefly  by  an  action  on  the  peHphiefll 
splenic  nerves  and  muscles. 

t  Magendie  ( Guz.  MM.,  1847),  and  especially  L.  T.  Bochefontaine  {Rtckerches  txpiri 
menUtles  4  U  Contractility  d€  la  RaU,  Paris,  1S73). 
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arterial  pressure  in  the  lower  animals.  The  experiments  have  been 
confirmed  by  various  observers,  notably  by  Schlockow,*'  A,  Eulenburg, 
and  Cerna.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  alkaloid  thrown 
into  the  jugular  vein,  introduced  into  the  coronary  artery,  or  in  any 
way  brought  in  contact  with  the  heart,  lessens  the  force  and  frequency  of 
the  pulsations,  and  finally  produces  diastolic  arrest  ;  also  that  this  result 
is  not  influenced  by  separation  of  the  mammalian  heart  from  the  nerve- 
centres,  and  occurs  in  the  cut-out  frog's  heart.  In  man,  very  large  doses 
of  quinine  (thirty  to  sixty  grains)  lower  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse  ;  a  pulse-rate  of  40  has  been  noted,  and  in  reported  cases  of 
quinine-poisoning  the  pulse  has  been  imperceptible  at  the  wrist.  Under 
the  latter  circumstances  the  pulse- rate  may  be  increased,  but  the  cardiac 
force  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  both  in 
man  and  in  the  lower  animals  quinine  in  sufficient  anwuni  is  a  powerful 
depressant  to  the  heart-muscle  or  ganglia,^ 

SchroS  "  found  that  in  the  quininked  animal  neither  galvanization  of 
a  sensitive  nerve  nor  asphyxia  was  able  to  produce  vascular  contraction 
and  rise  of  blood -pressure,  and  Jerusalimsky**  asserts  that  in  frogs  dila- 
tation of  the  vessels  can  be  seen.f  Further,  Kobert,  experimenting 
with  the  excised  organs  of  the  warm-blooded  animals,  and  Wild,  ex- 
perimenting with  the  tortoise,  prepared  according  to  the  method  of  Ste- 
vens and  Donaldson,  have  found  that  very  weak  solutions  of  quinine 
sulphate  ( i  part  to  5CX3o)  cause  enormous  dilatation  of  the  vessels*  with 
consequent  increased  rapidity  of  passage  through  them  of  liquid  under 
pressure.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the /all  qf  the  arterial  pressure 
in  poisoning  by  quinine  is  in  part  the  result  of  an  action  upon  ike  vessels.  % 

Both  Schrofi  and  Jerusalimsky  noticed  that  the  fall  of  arterial  pressure 
produced  by  quinine  is  preceded  by  a  rise  of  the  pressure,  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  the  cardiac  action,  Thb  observation  has  been  con- 
firmed by  G.  S€e  and  Bochefontaine  ;  ^  but  no  observer  seems  to  have 
shown  that  the  rise  of  pressure  is  more  than  a  temporary  phenomenon, 
S€e  and  Bochefontaine  affirm  that  the  increased  cardiac  action  continues 
some  time  after  the  pressure  begins  to  fall  The  primary  rise  of  pressure 
may  be  the  result  of  a  stimulant  action  upon  the  vaso^motor  centres,  as 
jerusalimsky  found  that  it  was  not  produced  after  division  of  the  cord. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  due  to  disturbances  of  respiration,  Jerusa- 
limsky attributes  the  increase  in  the  pube-rate  to  paralysis  of  the  in- 


•  Panteltejeff  {Ceniratbl./,  Med.  Wissensch.^  iSSo,  xvji.  529)  staler  that  atropine  will 
cause  the  heart  attested  by  quinine  to  recommence  its  action. 

t  M.  Chtrone  brieves  tb  at  by  quinine  the  heart  is  arrested  in  at  live  dilatation.  The 
theory  \&  very  improbable.  See  Rivisla  Oinica  di  Boioj^na^  abstracted  in.  Joum.  de 
Physiai.  Norm,  et  Palholog,^  1^76,  844- 

Hcubach,  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  ttifluence  of  galvanization  of  a  sensitive 
nerve  upon  the  dfculation  after  the  exhibition  of  quinine,  failed  to  detect  any  paralyzant 
action  of  the  drug,  although  in  some  of  his  experiments  the  reflex  activity  was  paralyzed. 

X  When,  in  Wild'g  experiments,  the  action  of  quitiine  was  maintained  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  dilatation  was  finally  followed  by  contraction^  which  contraction  was  in  all  prob- 
ttbility  the  outcome  of  a  pt^t-mortem  rigidity* 
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hibitory  apparatus, — a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  assertion  of  Ceraa 
that  previous  section  of  the  pneumogaatric  prevents  the  quickening  of  the 
pulse-rate. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  depressant  action  upon  the 
circulation  in  man  after  ordinary  therapeutic  doses  (three  to  five  grains) 
of  quinine^  and  we  believe  that  in  tonic  doses  quinine  produces  no  pa-cep- 
tible  sedation  of  the  circuladon,  but  that  the  largest  antiperiodic  doses 
have  a  distinct  influence.* 

Blood, — ^ According  to  Bonom  and  Arvedi,  to  Magendie,  to  Mon- 
neret,  to  Melier^  and  to  Baldwin,  in  animals  killed  with  quinine  the  blood 
is  found  to  be  dark,  defibrinated^  fluid,  and  incapable  of  fonning  a  dot 
Briquetj  however,  denies  that  this  alteration  of  the  blood  is  constant,  or 
even  common,  in  quinine-poisoning,  as  he  found  it  in  only  four  out  of 
twenty- three  dogs  so  sacrificed  ;  and  he  believes  that  it  is  merely  an  ac- 
cident dependent  upon  the  method  of  death, — a  conclusion  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  H,  A.  Hare,  In  a  series  of  analyses  Briquet  found 
that  the  continued  use  of  quinine  augments  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  but 
lowers  that  of  the  red  corpuscles, 

In  1867 1  Binz  announced  the  fact  that  quinine  added  to  human  blood 
in  the  proportion  of  I  part  to  4000  immediately  checks  and  in  a  short 
time  arrests  the  amoeboid  movements  of  the  white  blood -cells.  Con- 
firmation of  this  has  been  furnished  by  Scharrenbroich,**  by  Kemer,*  by 
Geltowsky,**  and  by  Jenisalimsky.  The  minimum  effective  strength  of 
the  solution  has  been  found  to  vary  in  difTerent  specif  of  animals^  and 
even  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  determine  whether  quinine  acts  in  the  living 
organism  as  on  the  stnge  of  the  microscope  ;  and,  to  settle  this  point,  Bins"  has 
experimented  according  to  the  method  of  Cohnheim.  He  found  thai  when  the 
mesentery  of  curarized  frogs  to  which  quinine  had  been  given  was  exposed  upon 
the  stage  of  the  microscope,  no  accumulation  of  white  blood-cells  in  the  small  \tsr 
sels,  or  passage  of  them  out  into  the  tissues^  occurred  upon  irritation  ;  or*  if  after  a 
time  these  phenomena  commenced,  they  were  at  once  checked  by  a  small  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  the  alkaloid.  When  the  inflammatory  process  had  already  com- 
menced in  a  **Cohnheim  Irog,"  an  injection  of  quinine  would  cause  the  out-wan* 
dering  of  the  corpuscles  to  cease,  and  would  bring  about  a  gradual  clearing  of  the 
white  cells  from  the  choked-up  vessels.  Binz  further  took  two  young  cats  and, 
after  poisoning  one  of  them  with  quinine,  examined  their  blood.  In  the  blood  of  the 
unpotsoned  animal  tlie  white  cdls  were  far  more  abundant  than  in  that  of  the 
poisoned  cat.  From  these  facts  Binz  deduced  the  conclusion  that  quinine  acts  de- 
structively in  the  system  upon  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  in  the  same  way  as  when 
they  are  out  of  the  body,  George  R.  Cutter"  and  H.  A.  Hare  *"  have  ejcperimen- 
tally  confirmed  the  effect  of  quinine  in  preventing  the  extrusion  of  white  blood- 


\ 


I 


*  Some  studies  have  been  made  upon  the  action  of  the  drug  on  the  captll&ries  of  the 
brain,  but  the  evidence  is  contradictory  and  insufficient.  Consult  P^ch&iogieal  amd 
Medico- Ligal  Joumai^  1875,  ^^\  also  Archh/es  0/  Medicine,  i.  53, 

\Archiv  fur  Micro^cop.  Anal&mUej  1867,111.  Consult  also  Experim^nielle  UmUr- 
fuckungcu  titer  das  li'e&en  dcr  CMninwirkung ^  Btrlirt,  186S;  Virchom't  Architf^  id6^ 
xtv.  137;  Berlin.  Kiin,  WQckenschn/i^  Nov.  1S71. 
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cells  from  die  frog's  mesentery,  and  A.  Martin"  has  also  found  that  the  action 
of  the  drug  is  apparent  in  the  centre  of  parenchymatous  organs ^  such  as  the  liver. 


The  correctness  of  the  original  observation  of  Binz,  that  quinine 
checks  the  out-wandering  of  the  white  blood -corpuscles  in  the  irritated 
mesentery  of  the  Cohnheim  frog,  must  be  considered  as  established,  but 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  failure  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to  escape 
from  the  irritated  vessels  is  due  to  the  arrest  of  their  amoeboid  movements 
by  the  quinine  is  not  so  easily  answered, 

Schwalbe*  could  detect  no  difference  in  the  blood  of  a  cat  before  and  after 
poisoning  by  quinine  ;  and  the  experiments  of  Geltowsky  upon  frogs  and  guinea-pigs 
have  yielded  similar  results  r  in  ah  his  animals  after  fatal  poisoning  by  the  alkaloid 
the  movements  of  the  white  corpuscles  were  very  active.  In  a  series  of  experi* 
ments  H.  A.  Hare  found  that  the  vessels  in  the  cmchonLzed  frog  were  much  more 
contracted  and  had  their  walls  much  thicker  than  in  a  corresponding  frog  without 
quinine.  This  contraction  of  the  vessels  is  thought  by  Hare  to  be  the  result  of  a 
direct  action  exerted  by  the  drug  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arterioles.  It  is 
certain  that  the  alkaloid  reduces  very  markedly  the  force  of  the  heart.  The  theory 
that  quinine  prevents  the  out-wandering  of  the  blood-corpu.scles  by  lessening  the 
force  which  is  driving  the  corpuscles  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  tlie  resistance  of 
the  capillary  walls,  seems  to  us,  however,  scarcely  sufficient ;  moreover,  E,  Maurel " 
has  found  that  when  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  quinine  is  given  to  the  rabbit  the 
leucocytes  take  on  the  rounded  form  which  is  characteristic  of  the  early  stage  of  the 
quinine  action  in  drawn  blood. 

The  present  evidence  makes  it  probable  that  the  toxic  dose  of  quinine 
has  a  demonstrable  action  upon  the  white  bJood*corpuscles,  but  that 
therapeutic  doses  have  no  apparent  influence.  Upon  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles quinine  exerts  a  distinct  influence  in  inhibiting  their  functional 
activity. 

When  blood  is  drawn  from  the  body  and  allowed  to  stand,  add  Is  developed  in 
It  (see  Zunst,").  Binz'^  believes  that  this  development  of  acid  is  due  to  oxidation, 
and  by  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  has  determined  that  quinine  {also  berberine 
sulphate  and  sodium  picrate  in  almost  as  great  degree)  inhibits  these  changes  very 
greatly.  These  experiments  are  in  accord  with  die  previous  ones  of  A.  Schulte  : " 
the  facts  may,  therefore,  be  considered  proven. 

If  ozonized  oil  of  turpentine  be  dropped  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiac 
r^in,  no  alteration  of  color  occurs  ;  but  if  a  drop  of  blood  be  added,  the  blue 
appears  at  once,— t.^,,  the  blood  acts  as  a  carrier  of  ozone  from  the  turpentine  to 
the  resin.  Binz  has  found  that  quinine,  even  in  so  small  an  amount  as  i  part  in 
20,000,  has  a  perceptible  influence  in  preventing  tliis.  Similarly,  when  sodium  car- 
bonate is  thrown  into  a  dilute  watery  solution  of  indigo  sulphate  until  the  reaction 
is  decidedly  alkaline,  and  a  little  blood,  and  subsequently  ten  drops  of  ozonized 
turpentine,  are  added,  a  green  color  begins  at  once  to  develop,  and  in  a  little  while 
passes  into  the  clear  yellow  of  isatin.  In  this  case  also  the  blood  acts  as  a  carrier 
of  ozone ;  and  Binz  and  his  pupil,  Ranson^,'*  have  determined  that  quinine  also 
inhibits  this  action^  one  part  of  it  added  to  a  thousand  of  the  mixture  delaying  the 
change  of  color  for  an  hour.  In  these  experiments  Binz  used  a  large  number  of 
diSerent  salts  of  quinine,  and  found  that  they  acted  identically.     He  further  demon* 

•Quoted  by  Kcmer  {P^u^fr^s  Architr,  1.  aol). 
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strated  that  the  action  oi  the  alkaloid  was  on  tlie  red  blood-corpuscles.  He  also" 
found  that  in  young  cats  to  which  he  fiad  given  a  verj*  large  but  not  fatal  dose  erf 
qoinine  th*;  frtshly  drawn  blood  affe<:ted  the  tincture  of  gtialac  ttiuch  less  tliafi  k 
norniaily  should,  Accordmg  to  Maurer  one  per  cent  of  a  quinine  salt  adfded  to 
fresh  blood  rapidly  destroys  the  red  disks. 

There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  action  of  qutnme  upon 
the  blood  has  any  close  relation  to  its  general  action  on  the  organism. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  antipyntic  influence  of  quinine  is  due  to 
depression  of  the  ozonizing  power  of  the  red  disks >  and  so  far  as  the 
white  blood-corpuscles  are  concerned  Binz  has  shown  that  quinine  aflects 
all  animal  germinal  matter  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  protoplasm  of  the 
nervous  system,  being  more  specialized  than  that  of  the  white  corpuscle, 
is  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  alkaloid.  Moreover,  various 
drugs  attack  the  white  and  the  red  corpuscles  and  do  not  otherwise  act  as 
do^  quinine. 

Binz  states  that  both  conine  and  camphor  act  more  forcibly  upon  the  white  cor- 
puscles out  of  the  body  than  does  quinine,  and  T.  louder  Brunton  ajid  Theo. 
Cash"  have  found  that  morphinCp  veratrine,  and  codeine  check  the  ozonizing  power 
of  the  blood,  while  dtgitalin,^  plcrotoxin,  and  caffeine  increase  it,  Each  of  these 
principles  hiis  its  own  peculiar  physiological  acticin,  differing  from  that  of  quinine 
and  the  other  alkaloids.  U  seems  absurd  to  attribute  such  diverge  phj'sjological 
actions  to  the  one  common  property  of  the  group,  and  we  think  that  we  must  con- 
sider the  antozonizing  power  of  quinine  as  simply  one  of  its  functions,  and  not  as 
the  basis  of  its  relations  with  the  human  organism. 

Uterus, — In  1 87 1  Monteverdi"  announced  that  quinine  is  an  active 
uterine  stimulant,  but  in  so  doing  brought  forward  nothing  that  was  novel 

As  long  ago  as  1855  John  S.  Wilson"  called  attention  to  the  uterine  action  of 
qtitnine,  and  in  i860  reasserted  his  belief,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  tK*en  con* 
firmed  by  J.  H.  Rich;  in  1858  Jos.  J,  West"  wrote:  **Many  regard  the  use  of 
quinine  as  dangerous  and  even  criminal  in  any  disease  in  pregnant  women.  The 
belief  of  these  persons  is  that  this  substance  exercises  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
uterus,  causing  powerful  cofdraciwns  and  expulsion  of  the  fcetus.  And  to  support 
this  notion  they  are  ready  to  bring  forward  innumerable  instances  of  abortion  after 
its  use, -of  cases  of  sudden  suppression  relieved  by  a  prompt  use  of  the  same 
remedy.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  these  abortions*  etc.,  were  due  to  the  in- 
termittent fever,  and  not  to  the  drug.  Surely  this  is  enough  to  show  that  the  oxy- 
tocic action  of  quinine  was  believed  in  many  years  ago  by  our  Southern  practitionets. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  Has  quinine  ecbolic  qualities  ?  should  be 
made  out  in  three  different  directions.     First,  Is  there  any  evidence  d 

quinine  producing  abortion  in  healthy  women  or  in  females  of  the  lower 
animals?  Second,  How  strong  is  the  evidence  of  its  producing  abortion 
in  women  suffering  from  ague?  Third,  What  is  the  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  quinine  during  labor  ? 


In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sub-questions,  the  only  affirmative  evidence  we 
have  met  wittt  is  in  the  experiments  of  Randllia,''  who  saw  abortion  in  two  bitdies 
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follow  the  administratloa  of  from  six  to  nme  grains  of  quinitie  :  as  the  pups  in  one 
case  were  already  dead  before  the  administration  of  the  dmg,  it  would  seem  that 
this  investigfation  was  not  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  at  all  conclusive,  Moreover,  we 
have  given  quinine  to  two  pregnant  cats,  in  one  case  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause 
death,  without  disturbing  the  products  of  conception.  Furthermore,  we  have  met 
with  no  evidence  that  quinine  is  capable  of  inducing  abortion  in  healthy  pregnant 
women.  Sayre's***  case  is  certainly  no  proof  whatever  that  quinine  will  originate 
labor,  as  labor  had  commenced  under  the  influence  of  the  hot  and  cold  douche  and 
other  measures  employed  A^<?*^^the  quinine  was  given.  Chiara,"  of  Milan,  has  hir- 
nished  very  strong  evidence  that  quinine  is  incapable  of  originating  uterine  contrac- 
tions in  healthy  pregnant  women.  In  his  public  service,  two  doses  of  a  gramme 
(I5.34  grains)  each  were  given  without  eflect  daily  for  two  successive  days  to  eight 
women,  all  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy.  It  being  necessary  to  cause  abortion, 
one  gramme  was  given  daily  to  one  woman  for  seven  days,  and  to  another  for  three 
days,  without,  in  either  instance,  any  effect,  so  that  the  labor  had  to  be  brought  on 
in  the  usual  manner. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  first  question  must  be  answered — 
quinine  is  incapable  of  producing  abortion  during  quiet  pregnancy. 

In  answer  to  the  second  sub*question,  some  evidence  has  already  been 
adduced  to  indicate  that  abortion  may  be  so  eaused,  but  it  is  opposed  by 
much  stronger  facts. 

To  evidence  already  quoted  may  be  added  the  assertion  of  Wal raven"  that  he 
has  frequently  seen  the  exhibition  of  quinine  followed  by  abortion,  the  record  of  two 
cases  of  such  character  by  Burt,**  and  no  doubt  the  affirmations  of  others  which  we 
have  not  seen.  Opposed  to  this,  however,  is  the  overwhelming  fact  that  the  great 
body  of  the  profession  have  for  centuries  been  giving  quinine  in  one  form  or  other  to 
pregnant  women  indiscriminately,  and  if  abortion  had  been  produced  it  must  have 
been  noted  long  ago,  Further,  direct  testimony  is  not  wanting.  Malaria  often  in* 
duces  abortion,  and  Erwin,**  James  C.  Harris,**  and  A.  Russwurm  '*•  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  quinine  will  arrest  abortion  from  such  cause.  J.  A.  Ashfordj" 
Beauchamp,*  Rooker,*  J.  S.  May,*  and  A.  d'Arcourd  have  given  quinine  to  hun- 
dreds of  pregnant  women,  suffering  from  malaria,  in  large  doses  without  disturbing 
the  uterus. 

Other  testimony  might  be  adduced  ;  but  it  is  incredible,  in  the  face  of 
daily  experience,  that  even  the  largest  therapeutic  doses  of  quinine  are 
abortifacient  in  malarial  fevers  or  in  health. 

In  regard  to  the  third  sub-questioti, f  it  seems  to  us  proved  that  qui- 
nine in  full  doses  (ten  to  twenty  grains)  is  a  stimulant  to  the  uterine  con- 
tractions during  labor.  The  pains  it  produces  so  exactly  simulate  the 
natural  ones  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  so  much  caused  by  a  specific 
action  of  the  drug  as  by  its  arousing  the  general  nervous  forces  of  the 
system.  Be  this  as  it  may,  most  of  the  leading  accoucheurs  of  Philadel- 
phia and  of  New  York  are  accustomed  to  rely  upon  quinine  in  cases  of 
uterine  inertia  from  exhaustion.  J 

*  See  American  Praclilioncr,  1870. 

I  For  details  of  the  evidence  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  third  edition.  Consult  also 
Practitioner,  xviL,  xviii.,  xlx, 

t  Certain  experiments  of  Wild  (ffrit.  Med.  Joum.^  1887,  ii.)  suggest  that  the  quinine 
may  act  directly  upon  the  muscle-fibres  of  the  uterine  walls.     He  found  that  when  the 
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VoimUary  Afuscies.- — C*  G,  Sautereon,**  in  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  both  cold-  and  warm-blooded  animats,  has  found  that  quinine  acts 
directly  upon  the  muscle-fibres,  increasing  the  susceptibility  and  power 
of  the  muscle,  but,  especially  in  the  cold-blooded  animal,  causing  it  lo 
become  fatigued  more  readily  than  normal. 

NuiriiwfL — Ranke  was  the  first  to  notice  that  quinine  produces  a  great 
decrease  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acidj  and  thereby  provoked  many  in* 
vestigators  to  the  making  of  researches, 

Ranke  was  confirmed  by  H.  V.  Bosse**  and  by  G.  Kerner,  The  latter  ob- 
ser\'^r  found  that,  when  about  nine  gjains  of  qiiinine  were  taken  in  di\nded  dose? 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  the  urea  was  decreased  not  quite  one-eighth,  the  uric 
acid  to  a  tittle  less  than  one-half,  the  kreatinine  was  slightly  increased,  and  the 
nitrogenous  material  decreased  about  one^ninth.  When  a  ver>''  large  dose  ( thirU'- 
eight  grains)  was  taken  in  the  morning,  the  urea  and  the  kreatinine  were  each  de- 
created  about  one-fourth,  as  was  also  the  collective  nitrogenous  material ;  the 
phosphoric  acid  was  lessened  about  one-ftfth,  and  the  uric  add  about  four*fifths. 
Zuntz  (quoted  by  G.  Strassburg"*" )  found  that  twenty-five  grains  of  quinine  reduced 
his  elimination  of  urea  nearly  forty  per  cent.  A.  Schulte  also  found  that  i.S  grammes 
of  quinine  depressed  the  elimination  by  the  kidneys  thirty-nine  per  cent ;  yet  in  the 
experiments  of  Unruh  *'  tlie  action  of  the  alkaloid  in  depressing  urea  elimination  wss 
not  constant*  and  in  the  trials  of  H,  Oppenheim"  the  excretion  of  urea  was  actually 
increased.  Nevertheless,  the  experiments,  upon  the  dog,  of  Rabuteau**  and  of 
Hermann  von  Boeck**  bear  strong  evidence  to  the  fact  that  qumine  does  decrease 
the  elimination  of  urea. 


Considering  all  the  evidence,  and  especially  the  rather  recent  x^ry 
elaborate  studies  of  Prior,"  we  are  warranted  in  believing  it  established 
that  quinine  powerfully  depresses  the  eliminaiion  of  the  nitrogenous  exert- 
ioty  principles.  That  such  decrease  is  due  to  diminished  formation,  and 
not  to  lessened  elimination,  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  Prior's 
experiments  there  was  no  increase  of  nitrogenous  excretion  beyond  the 
normal  following  the  omission  of  the  quinine.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
established  that  quinine  has  a  direct  or  indirect  depressing-  influence  upon 
the  tissue-changes  of  the  human  organism. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected»  Strassburg,  in  an  elab- 
orate series  of  experiments,  found  that  quinine  had  no  decided  effect 
upon  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  either  in  healthy  or  in  fevered 
rabbits.  These  observations  of  Strassburg  are  opposed  by  those  of  Bock 
and  Bauer,"  who  found  that  in  cats  large  doses  of  the  alkaloid  cause  in 
the  first  stage  of  their  action  lessened  carbonic  acid  production,  but  that 
when  the  convulsions  appear  the  carbonic  acid  is  increased  as  the  result 
of  the  increased  muscular  activity.  R,  H,  Chittenden  "  found  that  fatal 
doses  of  quinine  given  to  fasting  rabbits  had  no  decided  effect  upon  car- 

solution  of  quinine  stj]phate.  i  part  to  rooo,  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  isoUted 
cesuphagiis  of  the  frog,  the  oesophagus  first  shortened^  and  afterwards  lengthened  be- 
yond its  normal  limit,  the  change  probably  being,  as  believed  by  Wild,  due  to  stitnulation 
first  of  the  weak  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  and  later  of  the  more  internal  stronger  cir- 
cular fibres,  as  the  qtiinine  penetrated  the  coats.  The  muscle-fibres  of  the  o^oph^pisare 
similar  to  those  of  the  utems. 
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bonic  acid  production  until  just  before  death,  when  both  the  animal  tem- 
perature and  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  fell  distinctly.  On  the  other 
hand,  small  doses  of  quinine  seemed  to  cause  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the 
carbonic  acid  elimination.  Although  the  evidence  is  somewhat  contra- 
dictory, it  indicates  that  any  action  of  quinine  upon  carbonic  acid  elimi- 
nation must  be  very  feeble  and  uncertain^ 

Therapeutics. — At  present  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  quinine  in 
dbease,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  therapeutic  use,  rest  solely  upon  clin- 
ical observation,  although  recent  discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  frame  a 
very  plausible  explanation  of  the  method  by  which  it  overcomes  malarial 
disease. 

On  account  of  its  power  of  arresting  or  preventing  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation by  killing  the  microscopic  entities  which  produce  such  changes, 
Binz  has  recommended  quinine  in  the  so-called  septic  diseases. 

The  chief  evidence  which  he  produces  is  in  some  ten  experiments  made  upon 
dogs  and  rabbit*?.  Tn  each  of  these  experiments  two  similar  animals  were  poisoned 
with  putrescent  liquids,  and  to  one  of  the  pair  quinine  was  freely  administered.  Tn 
two  cases  the  cinchonized  animal  recovered,  while  its  fellow  perished  ;  in  three  ex- 
periments neither  of  the  animals  died  ;  and  in  the  other  five  trials  the  cinchonked 
animal  lived  from  two  to  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  the  other.  These  experi- 
ments are  certainly  too  few  and  indecisive  to  prove  in  any  degree  Btnz's  view. 
To  us  diey  indicate  very  strongly  that  quinine  has  no  such  itifluence  over  the  dis- 
ease as  he  believes.  If  living  germs  in  the  blood  were  really  the  cause  of  the  septic 
S)Tnptoms,  and  if  quinine  killed  such  germs,  its  action  would  be  as  manifest  and  as 
unmistakable  as  it  is  in  intermittent  fever. 

The  results  of  Binz' 5  experiments  seem  to  us  to  agree  with  the  em- 
phatic teachings  of  clinical  experience  that  quinine  has  no  direct  specific 
influence  in  Pyemic,  septUy  or  exantkematotts  diseases. 

Before  the  introduction  of  modern  antipyretics  the  question  as  to 
the  power  of  quinine  of  lowering  bodily  temperature  was  extremely  im- 
portant, but  at  present  it  is  enough  to  know  that  as  an  antipyretic 
quinine  is  of  very  inferior  power. 


Unless  given  in  enormous  toxic  doses,  quinine  does  not  lower  bodily  tempera- 
ture in  health.  It  is  alleged,  however,  by  G.  Kemer  and  Jurgensen  that  it  will 
largely  prevent  the  rise  of  the  bodily  temperature  which  normally  occurs  from  ex- 
ercise, and  it  is  asserted  by  various  clinicians  that  it  does  not  affect  the  tempera- 
ture in  fever.  C.  Liebermeister^*  came  to  the  conclusion  that  quinine  given  in 
doses  of  from  twenty  to  forty-five  grains  in  one  hour  is,  tn  typhoid  fever,  a  very 
active  and  certain  antipyretic,  a  conclusion  also  reached  by  the  Committee  of  the 
London  Clinical  Societ>'.*' 

Naunyn  and  Quincke  *  found  that  sometimes  quinine  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  fever  after  the  division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  animals,  but  in  other  cases 
failed  to  do  so.  Binz  "  has  achieved  similar  results :  he  says  that  if  the  conditions 
of  the  fever  are  too  favorably  constituted  the  effect  of  the  quinine  fails  thoroughly. 

The  drift  of  our  present  clinical  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  qui- 
nine exerts  in  febrile  disease  a  decided  antipyretic  action,  which  is  espe- 
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cially  manifested  during  those  stages  of  disease  in  which  the  natural  ten* 
dency  is  towards  a  lowering  of  temperature.  In  exanthema  to  us  diseases, 
etc, ,  after  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  twenty  grains  of  the  alkaloid  are  often 
efficacious  in  delaying  the  return  of  the  excessive  fever. 

As  a  simple  tonics  quinine  is  largely  used,  especially  In  combination 
with  iron.  We  are  not  entirely  convinced  that  it  is  of  much  more  value 
in  simple  debility  than  is  quassia  or  other  simple  bitters  ;  but  if  ^  as  is  prob- 
able^ it  be  true  that  quinine  lessens  to  a  very  great  extent  the  elimination 
of  nitrogen, — i,e,  ^  the  consumption  of  tissue, — ^the  general  practice  is  well 
founded.  Hare,*"  as  the  result  of  observations  made  upon  himseli,  be- 
lieves that  quinine  has  a  distinct  action  in  increasing  the  formation  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles.    If  this  be  correct,  it  must  have  especial  tonic  value. 

When  administered  in  very  large  doses ,  quinine,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  acts  as  a  powerful  depressant,  and  as  such  it  has  been  used  by 
Briquet  and  other  French  physicians  in  rheumatism.  As  much  as  sixty 
or  seventy  grains  a  day  have  been  given,  and  it  is  beyond  dispute  thai 
under  the  influence  of  these  heroic  doses  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism  have  often  rapidly  abated  ;  but  the  method  has  found  little 
favor  out  of  France,  and  is  less  efficient  and  more  dangerous  than  other 
plans  of  treatment  now  in  vogue.  In  inflammaiaty  rheumsdism^  after 
the  acute  symptoms  have  abated,  when  the  patient  shows  evident  signs 
of  weakness,  especially  if  there  be  profuse  sweating  during  sleep,  fifteen 
grains  of  quinine  daily  are  often  of  great  service. 

Conceiving  the  theory  that  choreic  movements  may  be  due  to  weak- 
ness of  the  spinal  inhibition,  H.  C.  Wood  some  years  ago  injected  quinine 
into  the  veins  of  choreic  dogs,  and  found  that  the  movements  were  at 
once  arrested  by  comparatively  small  doses  of  the  alkaloidal  salts.  This 
led  him  to  make  trial  of  the  remedy  in  the  chorea  of  childhood,  and  as 
the  result  of  much  experience  it  has  been  determined  that  the  drug  in 
some  cases  of  this  affection  is  of  great  value.  There  are  certain  cases  in 
which  enormous  doses  are  borne  without  the  production  of  cinchonism : 
thus,  we  have  given  in  a  month  to  a  child  ten  years  old  one  thousand 
grains  of  the  quinine  sulphate  without  causing  tinnitus  aurium  or  other 
disagreeable  effect,  but  with  the  result  of  curing  a  chorea  which  had  resisted 
all  treatment  for  nearly  two  years.  In  our  experience  in  the  disease, 
when  there  is  no  tolerance  of  quinine  no  benefit  is  achieved  by  its  admin- 
istration, but  when  the  quinine  is  tolerated  in  large  dose  its  use  is  com- 
monly most  beneficial.  Led  by  the  results  obtained  in  chorea,  the  chid 
of  H.  C.  Wood's  clinic  at  the  University  Hospital,  Charles  S.  Potts,  con- 
ceived the  belief  that  incofdinence  qf  urine  might  in  many  cases  be  the 
result  of  failure  of  inhibition,  and  on  trial  found  that  very  large  doses  of 
quinine  often  put  an  end  to  this  most  annoying  symptom^  a  result  which 
we  can  confirm  from  our  own  experience. 

The  chief  value  of  quinine  is  as  an  aniipcriodic, 
no  doubt  that  the  alkaloid  does  good  in  all 
directly  affecting  the  malarial  plasm  odium  or 


I 
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Quinine  in  its  relations  to  malarial /ever  may  be  considered,  first,  as  a 
prophylactic;  second,  as  a  curative  agent 

The  value  of  the  daily  use  of  quinine  to  persons  exposed  to  a  malarial 
atmosphere  has  now  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  portions  of  the  world. 
In  North  and  South  America,  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  India  the  pro- 
phylactic powers  of  quinine  have  been  tried  on  the  largest  scale  in  connec- 
tion with  the  military  and  naval  services^  and  the  testimony  is  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  drug. 

A  single  citation  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact.  J.  B.  Hamilton*"  reports  the 
case  of  a  battery  of  one  hyndred  and  thirty-five  men,  quartered  at  Jubbnlpore,  East 
Indies,  in  the  same  barracks  with  an  infantry  regiment.  Each  of  the  artillerists 
received  three  grains  of  quinine  every  other  day  :  to  the  infantry  none  was  given. 
The  result  was  that  while  three  hundred  out  of  the  five  hundred  men  of  the  reg^i- 
ment  were  sick  at  one  time  with  malarial  disease,  at  no  period  was  more  than  four 
per  cent  of  the  battery  affected. 

The  dose  of  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  may  be  considered  as  two 
grains  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  e\'ening. 

In  inUrmiUeni  fetter,  when  there  is  sufficient  time,  it  may  be  well  to 
precede  the  quinine  by  a  mercurial  or  other  purge.  If  the  expected  par- 
oxysm be  so  near  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  the  action  of  the 
purgativCj  the  antiperiodic  should  be  administered  without  previous  prep- 
aration of  the  patient.  The  value  of  purgatives  in  obstinate  intermittents, 
as  an  adjuvant  to  quinine,  is  often  overlooked,  although  in  some  cases 
the  employment  of  purgatives,  and  of  such  diuretics  as  cream  of  tartar, 
seems  to  be  almost  essential  for  the  successful  use  of  the  antiperiodic. 

In  pemiciGus /ever,  or  nmlignant  malarial  peiscning,  no  time  should 
be  lost  after  the  first  paroxysm  in  getting  the  patient  cinchonized,  as  it 
may  be  uncertain  whether  the  attack  be  of  the  quotidian  or  of  the  tertian 
type.  At  least  sixty  grains  of  the  alkaloidal  salt  should  be  administered 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  ;  in  very  severe  types  of  the  disease 
even  larger  doses  than  th^e  are  necessary,  less  than  seventy- five  grains 
of  the  drug  sometimes  being  unable  to  suppress  the  disease. 

In  remittent  or  bilious  fever  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  give  purga- 
tives and  febrifuges  before  the  quinine.  As  soon  as  the  remission  has 
appeared,  the  exhibition  of  quinine  should  be  begun.  Local  inflamma- 
tions or  even  severe  cerebral  symptoms  occurring  during  a  remittent 
fever  are  no  contra- indications  to  the  use  of  the  specific-  When  gastritis 
exists,  other  channels  of  entrance  than  the  stomach  should  be  employed, 
on  account  of  the  local  irritant  action  of  quinine. 

When  the  symptoms  in  remittent  fever  are  severe  and  seemingly 
continuous,  it  may  be  not  only  proper  but  necessary  for  the  saving  of 
life  to  exhibit  quinine  freely  during  the  period  of  fever.  In  large  doses 
the  alkaloid  is  probably  antipyretic  as  well  as  antiperiodic,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  theoretic  or  clinical  objection  to  its  use  during  the  period  of 
fever. 


In  malaria!  iniemiiitetii  neuralgia ^  as  in  all  other  forms  of  abnormal 
maniicstations  of  malarial  disease,  quinine  \s  efficient,  although  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  administer  it  in  large  doses  (thirty  to  forty  grains  at 
intervals). 

In  neuralgia  which,  although  not  dependent  upon  malaria^  assumes 
the  iatermittent  type,  quinine  will  often  temporarily  set  aside  tiie  par- 
oxysmal attacks,  and  sometimes  effect  a  cure.  The  same  fact  may  be 
stated  in  broad  terms  as  true  of  all  non-malariai  inltrmitieni  affections. 
In  the  great  majority  of  such  cases ,  unfortunately,  the  action  of  the 
quinine  is  only  temporary,  and  any  controlling  power  is  soon  lost 

Ordinarily  the  best  method  of  treating  a  case  of  intermittent  fever  is 
to  give  the  patient  a  full  mercurial  purge,  and  after  it  has  acted,  to  begin 
the  exhibition  of  the  drug  about  eight  hours  before  the  expected  par- 
oxysm,  in  doses  of  five  grains  every  two  hours  until  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  grains  are  taken  ;  care  being  exercised  to  see  the  quiniiie  is  in 
such  form  as  to  secure  prompt  absorption.  In  cases  of  persistent  OC 
chronic  Intermittent  fever,  quinine  is  often  administered  in  moderate 
doses  day  after  day^  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  better  to  use  the 
remedy  in  large  doses  at  intervals  than  to  administer  it  continuously  in 
smaller  amounts.  In  this  climate  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  a  day  will 
usually  put  an  end  to  a  mild  intermittent,  but  the  paroxysm  will  be  very 
apt  to  recur,  even  if  six  grains  of  the  alkaloid  be  afterwards  given  daily 
for  some  weeks.  We  believe  it  is  better  to  administer  from  twenty'  to 
twenty-five  grains  in  the  beginning,  sufficient  to  produce  very  pronounced 
cinchonism  and  to  arrest  the  disease  at  once.  The  full  physiological 
effect  of  the  drug  should  then  be  maintained  for  two  or  three  daj*s,  and  no 
more  quinine  given  except  at  certain  intervals.  The  paroxysms  have  un* 
doubted! y  a  great  tendency  to  return  on  the  seventh  day  after  their 
arrest,  and  every  seventh  day  for  some  weeks  full  cinchonism  should  be 
produced.  If  the  observation  of  Councilman,  that  large  doses  of  quinine 
entirely  destroy  the  malarial  organism,  be  correct,  the  practice  just 
spoken  of  has  a  foundation  in  scientific  as  well  as  in  empiric  observation. 
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The  general  cliuical  experience,  that  it  is  best  to  administer  quinine  so  that  the 
last  dose  will  be  given  about  two  hours  before  the  development  of  the  parox^'sin,  is 
confirmed  by  the  various  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon  the  relation  of 
quinine  to  the  malarial  paroxysm,  (See  Colgi.**)  Monaco  and  Pan i chi  ••  believe, 
as  proven  by  their  experiments,  that  the  results  obtained  are  not  due  to  the 
quinine  acting  more  powerfully  upon  the  young  forms  of  the  parasite  liberated  by 
the  processes  of  segmentation  just  before  the  febrile  outbreak,  but  are  due  to  the 
facts  I  hat  quinine  remains  in  the  blood  during  the  fever,  and  that  the  old  parastles 
present  during  the  febrile  stage  are  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  quinine 
than  are  the  younger  forms,  even  though  tlie  latter  be  not  protected  by  the  red 
blood-disks. 

Local  Use  of  Quinine. — The  effect  of  quinine  upon  the  lower  organ- 
isms has  suggested  its  local  use  in  various  disorders  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  such  entities.     Thus,  Henke,"*  finding  some  pecu- 
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Har  motile  cells  in  the  sputa  of  whooping-cough^  employed  intialations  of 
quinine  with  asserted  good  results.  Henke  was  not,  however,  the  first 
to  suggest  either  this  fungoid  pathology  of  whooping-cough  or  the  use 
of  quinine.  Binz"*  in  T870  asserted  that  quinine  had  a  specific  action  in 
whooping-cough,  provided  it  was  given  in  large  doses  in  solution,  so  as 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  mucous  niembrane  in  its  passage  through  the 
pharynx;  and  in  1871  Letzerich**  announced  that  whooping-cough  was 
due  to  a  fungus  in  the  lung.  Dawson  *^  has  confirmed  the  value  of  the 
method  of  Binz  ;  hut,  if  the  fungoid  theory  be — -as  we  do  not  believe — 
true,  the  plan  of  Henke  must  certainly  be  the  better  one.  The  use  in 
hay-fever,  as  recommended  by  Helmholtz,  of  a  weak  tepid  solution  (one 
to  three  grains  to  one  fluidounce),  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  freely 
applied  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  has  not  achieved  general  recog- 
nition ^  and  any  influence  which  the  alkaloid  has  in  cither  whooping-cough 
or  hay -fever  probably  depends  on  its  direct  influence  upon  the  mucous 
membranes.  In  the  later  stages  oigmiorrhcsa  the  topical  employment  of 
its  solution  (five  to  ten  grains  to  one  fluidounce)  may  be  serviceable.* 

Hyp&dermic  Use,—Ov^m%  to  its  local  irritative  action,  and  the  in- 
solubility of  its  ordinary  salts,  quinine  does  not  lend  Itself  well  to  hypo- 
dermic medication.  Great  local  disturbances,  abscesses,  ulcers,  and 
even  tetanus,*  have  followed  tJie  injection  of  the  sulphate  under  the 
skin.  Many  of  these  manifestations,  however,  were  undoubtedly  due  to 
lack  of  proper  asepsis.  Further,  in  severe  pernicious  malarial  aifections, 
promptness  of  action  is  of  the  great^t  importance,  and  many  of  the 
German  practitioners  believe  that,  hypodermically  given,  quinine  acts 
much  more  favorably  as  an  antipyretic  than  when  given  by  the  mouth. 

Quinine  mifihafe  may  be  used  hypodermically — dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid.  Quinine  disulpkaie  (QuiniKje  Bisulphas,  U.  S,) 
is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  sulphate. 
One  gramme  (15  grains)  of  Quinine  hydrockiorate  (QuiNlN-E  Hydro- 
CHLORIDUM,  U.  S.)  maybe  dissolved  in  i  c.c,  of  boiling  water,  and  does 
not  precipitate  until  the  temperature  reaches  100''  F,  For  hypodermic 
injection  it  is  better  to  dissolve  the  quinine  salt,  I  gramme  in  2  c.c.  of 
water,  and  give  in  two  injections  of  1  c.c.  each  if  ten  grains  are  required 
According  to  Gagglio,  confirmed  by  Aufrecht,"*  urethan  increases  the  sol- 
ubility of  quinine  so  that  the  following  formula  is  permanent  at  ordinary 
room  temperature:  Quinine  hydrochlorate,  0.5;  urethan,  0.25;  distilled 
water,  add  5  c.c.  Quinine  hydr^bromaie  (QuiniHje  Hvdrobromidum^ 
U.  S. )  is  soluble  in  ten  per  cent,  of  water  containing  twenty -five  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  and  its  solution  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  hypo- 
dermically. 

QuininjE  Salicvlas-     U-    S — Quinine    salicyiaie    is    often    very 

*  Waferian  Sokolow  nffirms  that  the  local  application  c»f  quinine  to  wounds  has  a  very 
remfirkable  cflFecl  upon  the  granulation  tJ5sue^  a  similar  eflfect  being  produced  by  the  ad* 
mmistration  of  the  drug  by  the  mouth.  (For  detaila,  see  Inaug.  IhsscrLf  1891  ^  abstracted 
in  Sckmidi's  /ahrt,,  iSoa,) 
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effective  in  subacute  muscuiar  and  neuritic  rheumadsm,  or  in  the  sul 
siding  stages  of  acute  rhettmaiism.     It   may  be  given  in  doses  of  five 
grains  (0.3  Gm. )  three  or  four  times  daily, 

Admikistration. — Ordinarily  quinine  is  used  in  the  form  of  the 
sulphate.  The  powder  should  be  given  in  capsules,  the  pill,  and  espe- 
cially the  sugar-coated  pill,  being  prone  to  become  hard  and  uncertain  in 
its  solubility  and  action.  If  immediate  action  is  required  the  solution 
may  be  used,  the  solubility  of  the  salt  being  guaranteed  by  the  addition 
of  one  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  every  grain  of  the  salt.  The 
quinine  hydrochlorate  is  as  efficacious  as  the  sulphate,  and  more 
soluble, 

Cmdra'indicaiimts.—Ot\  account  of  its  irritant  properties,  quinine  must 
be  used  with  {^ution  when  there  is  irritability  or  inflammation  of  any  part 
of  the  gastro- intestinal  tract.  It  is  strongly  contra- indicated  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  middle  ear,  and  may  greatly  and  permanently  increase 
dulness  of  hearing.  The  statement  of  M,  Friedmann  **  that  ergotin,  and 
that  of  W.  B.  Dewees"  that  chloral  greatly  l€ssens  the  tinnitus  auriuin 
produced  by  quinine  and  salicyHc  acid  need  confirmation.  Irritability  of 
the  bladder  or  other  portion  of  the  genito- urinary  tract  contra-indicates 
the  use  of  quinine  :  hence  it  is  often  badly  borne  by  old  men.  It  m  even 
asserted  that  it  will  in  some  persons  cause  haematuria.* 

Toxicology. — The  general  symptoms  produced  by  toxic  doses  of 
quinine  have  been  sufficiently  discussed.  Owing  to  personal  peculiarities 
or  idiosyncrasies,  quinine  sometimes  causes  manifestations  entirely  unlike 
those  ordinarily  seen.  Thus,  in  a  case  reported  by  A.  Erlenmeyer,^  the 
symptoms  simulated  those  of  strychnine-poisoning, f  In  some  persons  a 
few  grains  of  quinine  given  internally  produce  wide-spread  erythema  and 
subdermal  cedema,  affecting  it  may  be  the  whole  body,  but  usually  most 
pronounced  in  the  face,  and  accompanied  by  pronounced  disturbances 
of  the  ner^'ous  system  and  circulation,  the  symptoms  usually  subsiding  in 
from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  day^,  and  sometimes  being  followed  by  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle 
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•  In  certain  regions  of  country  persons  suffering  from  malarial  poisons  have  inttr- 
mittent  attacks  of  haematuria,  or  probably,  to  speak  mure  correctly,  of  mcl hemoglo- 
binuria, in  which  the  bxinaturiatias  been  aUributed  by  many  practitioners  to  the  influence 
of  the  quinine  sulphate.  The  facts,  however,  that  quinine  never  produces  Tnelhemo- 
globinuria  in  healthy  individuals,  that  the  attacks  are  accompanied  by  chill,  fever.  mjoA 
sweat,  following,  according  to  Carmeau,  absolutely  the  course  of  the  parojcysm  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  that,  though  quinine  is  used  everywhere,  the  meth^tnoglobiiiuria 
occurs  only  in  certain  localities,  certainly  seem  to  prove  that  the  attacks  are  really  due  to 
a  peculiar  form  of  malaria  and  not  to  the  quinine.  The  most  elaborate  account  we  have 
met  with  is  that  published  in  Guadeloupe,  in  iSgi^by  J.  Carrenu  {La  MUk^tnog^ioinnutie 
QuitiiqHt,  1891  ;  see  also  Btdl.  Sac,  de  MM.  pratique  de  Paris,  1891  ;  Ar^eh.  d^  MM. 
Napalf,  1896,  1 XV..  1897,  Ixvii. ;  Buti.  77ij*rap.,  icvii.) ;  Pi sp iris  {Le  Proj^rts  AUd.,  1891. 
xix.)  affirms  that  in  some  cases  of  mnlarial  fever  not  only  the  internal  adniinist ration  but 
also  external  friction  of  the  quinine  sulphate  will  provoke  serious  gastrti^intestltitl 
hemorrhaRe.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  probable  that  the  quinine  in  his  cases  wis 
the  cause  of  the  bleed!  u^. 

t  For  cases,  see  Brit.  Med.  JoHrn.^  T869,  ii. ;  BerUn.  KHn.  Wock.i  1877^  394  ;  PhiiA. 
Med.  Times,  x*  166  ;  A';  V.  Med.  Record^  xjti.  627, 
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The  importance  of  these  idiosyncrasies  was  shown  in  a  case  in  our  own  prac- 
tice, in  which  two  grains  given  by  the  mouth  produced  a  furious  general  urticaria, 
with  great  subdermal  swelling  and  cardiac  depression  of  the  most  alarming  charac- 
ter ;  according  to  B.  D.  Titiow,"  violent  general  erythema  involving  the  lymphatics 
was  produced  by  one*third  of  a  grain  of  quinine.  Miccich^"  reports  die  death  of 
an  adult  caused  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  seven  and  seven-tenths  grains  (one* 
half  gramme),  the  symptoms  being  great  paleness  of  the  surface,  small,  frequent 
pulse,  high  fever,  severe  nervous  depression,  increasing  stupor  with  delirium,  great 
dyspnoea,  jaundice,  haematuria,  and  anuria.  Death  occurred  on  the  seventh  day. 
Both  during  life  and  at  the  autopsy  the  evidences  of  great  destruction  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  were  apparetit.  Purpura  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  alkaloid."  Cheval- 
lier'^*  describes  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  skin,  etc^  as  occurring  among  workers 
in  the  bark. 

Fatal  instances  of  poisoning  by  quinine  are  rare  in  literature,  but 
Husemann"  has  made  a  colleGtion  of  cases  in  wfiich  death  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  alkaloid, — not  always,  in  our  opinion,  with  correctness.  The 
minimum  fatal  dose  is  not  known,  but  must  be  very  lar^e. 


Clapton  ™  details  a  case  in  which  a  soldier  took  at  one  dose  an  ounce  of  the 
sulphate,  surred  up  in  some  water,  without  the  induction  of  any  more  serious  symp- 
tom than  a  mild  stupor ;  a  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Lente,  on  the  authority  of 
WoodhuJl  ;  and  a  third  is  recorded  by  Taussig,"™  R.  G.  Wharton*  records  a  case 
in  which  during  thirty-six  hours  a  half-ounce  was  taken  without  vomiting  and  with- 
out ill  effect.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  all  of  these  cases  much  of  the 
drug  passed  through  the  intestines  without  absorption.  In  the  famous  case  ol 
Badre,  five  ounces  taken  in  the  course  of  ten  days  caused  death. 

Quinine  ta?inaie,^  although  not  official,  has  been  used  to  some  extent, 
and  is  not  altogether  inefficient.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  being 
disagreeable  to  the  palate,  but  is  less  active  and  less  certain  than  the 
more  soluble  salts  of  the  alkaloid^  and  is  also  much  slower  in  its  operation. 
If  given  at  all,  it  should  be  in  doses  one-third  greater  than  those  of  the 
sulphate. 

QuTNiDiN^  Sulphas, — Quinidine  sulphate  occurs  in  long,  shin- 
ing, silky,  acicular  crystals,  soluble  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water  at 
59°  F,  It  probably  closely  resembles  quinine  in  its  physiological  and 
therapeutic  properties,  and  is  a  moderately  efficient  antiperiodic  ;  the  dose 
is  about  one- third  larger  than  tJiat  ol  quinine. 


CINCHONlNiE  SULPHAS— CINCHONIN^  SULPHATE,     U.  S. 

The  pure  alkaloid  cinchonine  crystallizes  in  prisms  and  needles.  The 
official  cinchonine  stdpkate  is  in  short  oblique  prisms  of  a  very  bitter 
taste,  soluble,  at  59"  F. ,  in  sixty-six  parts  of  water,  more  freely  in  boiling 
ivater,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 


•  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  this  salt  see  BuIMin  de 
VAcudimU,  Paris,  187^. 
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Physiological  Action. — Cotizcn  (quoted  by  Husetnann)  has  fc 

that  the  action  of  cmchonine  on  infusoria  and  on  fermentation  is  simi' 
lar  to  but  weaker  than  that  of  quinine,  and  that  on  the  movements 
of  the  white  blood -corpuscles  its  influence  seems  transient.  It  is  stated 
that  it  is  eliminated  unchanged  and  rapidly,  the  great  bulk  of  it  being 
thrown  ofl  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  According  to  the  experimcnis  d 
Labor de  *^  and  Bochefontaine,'*'  toxic  doses  cause  in  the  low*er  animals  more 
violent  epileptiform  convulsions  than  do  the  corresponding  doses  ol 
quinine.  In  Bochefontaine^s  experiments  the  relative  strength  of  cincho- 
nine  to  quinine  was  about  lo  to  i6,  in  Bernat^ik's  (on  dogs  only)  as  4 
to  5,  De  Schweinitz  has  found  that  cinchontne  produces  amaurosb  in 
the  dog,  as  does  quinine. 

Therapeutics, — As  an  antiperiodic,  cinchonine  exerts  a  simDar  in- 
fluence to  quinine,  but  is  probably  about  one-third  weaker  than  that  alka- 
loid, and  must  be  used  in  correspondingly  larger  dose.  J,  B,  Hamiltoa 
affirms  as  the  result  of  experiment  that  cinchonine  as  a  prophylactic 
against  malaria  is  even  superior  to  quinine.  As  a  tonic  we  Iiave  never 
been  able  to  perceive  that  cinchonine  acts  differently  from  quinine, 


CiNCHONiDiNJE  SuLPHAS,  U.  S. — Cmck^nidine  suiphaie  occurs  in 
white ^  silky,  lustrous  needles  or  prisms,  odorless,  of  a  very  bitter  taste, 
soluble  in  seventy  parts  of  water,  freely  soluble  in  addulated  solutions. 
It  polarizes  to  the  left,  and  is  not  fluorescent  According'  to  S^  and 
Bochefontaine,**  cinchonidine  produces  in  the  lower  animals  symptoms 
similar  to  those  caused  by  quinine,  except  that  the  convulsions  are  leas 
severe.  A  boy  aged  five  years  took  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  gfrains 
in  solution  during  six  hours  without  vomiting.  There  were  then  com^- 
sions  followed  by  great  collapse,  fall  of  temperature,  pulselessness  (with 
seventy -four  cardiac  beats  per  minute),  dilated  pupils,  muscular  relajca- 
tion,  and,  finally,  death  ;  consciousness  was  preserved  to  the  end* 

PHVSiOLOGy  AND  THERAPEUTICS. — Cinchonidine  acts  similarly  to 
quinine,  but  is  less  powerful,  doses  one- third  greater  being  required 
The  assertions  made  by  various  clinicians,  that  it  produces  less  disagree* 
able  symptoms  than  does  quinine,  have  not  been  confirmed.  De  Segrais* 
has  found  the  bromokydraie  given  hypodermically  in  doses  of  lour  to  six 
grains  (0.26-0.4  Gm. )  very  efficacious. 


CiNCHONABiiNE. — Thls  alkaloid  was  discovered  by  Amaud**  in  the  Cuprea 

bark  from  Colombia,  probably  th^  product  of  Remijia  pedunculata  and  Remijia 
Purdieana.  In  poisonous  doses  it  produces  violent  conviilsions  in  the  dog,  with 
fall  of  the  arterial  pressure.  It  also  arrests  the  heart  in  diastole^  and  increases 
especially  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands.  (Sfe  and  Bochefontaine, )  Its  influ- 
ence upon  man  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  studied,  but  its  botanical  and 
chemical  relations  make  it  probable  that  it  resembles  quinine  in  its  physiological 
and  therapeutical  properties. 


*  See  JV  V.  Med.  J&um.,  1S84,  3E«iix. 
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Warburg's  Tincture. — This  is  a  dark  browti  liquid,  prepared  in  accordance 

with  a  very  complicated  formula,*  which  has  obtained  an  extraordinary  reputivtion 
in  India  and  other  tropical  countries  in  the  treatment  of  severe  remidtni  and  malig- 
nant malarial  fevers.  Tha  testimony  is  so  strong  as  to  its  remarkable  and  almost 
certain  efficiency  that  it  cannot  be  questioned^  and  endtles  the  tincture  to  rank 
above  all  other  remedies.  The  method  of  administration  is  as  follows.  The 
bowels  having  been  freely  opened^  a  half-ounci;  of  the  tincture  is  given  undiluted, 
all  drink  bein^^  withheld,  and  at  the  end  oi  three  hours  a  second  half -ounce  is  in 
similar  manner  exhibited.  Soon  after  the  last  dose  a  profuse  and  ver^'  aromatic 
perspiration  sets  in,  and  convalescence  is  usually  secured.  The  rt-medy  is  also 
commended  in  one-drachm  dose  in  acute  ft^rvam  exhaustion  and  coU^pse  without 
organic  disease. 

Quinine  Esters, — A  number  of  the  esters  of  quinine  have  been  ex- 
amined pliarinacologically,  and  some  of  them  have  found  their  way  into 
practical  use.  Among  these  compounds  acetylquinine  has  been  con- 
demned on  account  of  its  taste  ;  benzoylquintne  and  phosphorylquinine 
are  stated  by  M.  Overlach  ^^  to  be  practically  inert.  The  esters  which 
have  been  put  upon  the  market  as  of  value  are  as  follows  : 

ARrsTOCHiN.— A^Atu/  earltmie  quink  esier, —Thvs^  tasteless,  pinkish -white, 

amorphous  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  or  glycerin,  insoluble  in 
water,  is  said  to  contain  ninety-six  [)er  cent,  of  quinine.  According  to  Stursberg/" 
after  its  ingestion,  quinine  appears  in  a  short  time  freely  in  the  urine.  It  probably 
is  effective  as  an  antiperiodiCj  but  has  been  chiefly  commended  in  whooping-cmtgh 
of  children,  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  grains  three  times  a  day. 

EuQuiNiNE.^The  ethyl  carbomr  esier  €f  quinine  has  been  highly  commended 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  and  as  having  the  advantage  of  being  practically  tasteless 
and  of  producing  a  less  severe  tinnitus  aurium.  The  tinnitus  aurium  is,  however, 
almost  certainly  a  test  of  the  amount  of  active  quinine  in  the  circulation ;  thai 
euquinine  is  absorbed  very  slowly  and  eliminated  very  slowly  is  indicated  by  the 
studies  of  F.  K.  Kleine,  who  w^as  unable  to  obtain  from  the  urine  more  than  seven- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  quinine  contained  in  the  ingested  euquinine.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  probable  that  euquinine  is  as  efficient  as  quinine,  but  it  has  been 
commended  highly  in  all  forms  of  malarial  disease ^  also  in  whooping -cmtgh^  chorea^ 
anaemia,  general  debiOfy^  and,  indeed,  in  all  affections  for  which  quinine  is  gener- 
ally employed.  According  to  Luigi  de  Carlo,  combined  with  ben^onaphthol  it  is 
especially  effective  in  those  forms  of  malaria  accompanied  by  intestinal  affection. 
From  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 


KHEMHhT\^^,—Salicylaie  of  salicyl-quinine  occurs  in  white,  tasteless  needles  ; 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  has  been  especially  commended  by  Overlach  in  the 
treatment  of  rheuntaH^  neuriiis.  It  is  affirmed  also  to  relieve  the  lancinating  pains 
of  iabes,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  up  to  a  drachm  in  the  coufse 
of  twenty-four  hours. 

Saloquinine.— This  quimc  esler  of  salicylic  acid  occurs  in  colorless  cr>'Stals, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether>  ft  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of 
quinine.  Overlach  alleges  that  it  does  not  cause  cinchonism  ;  it  is,  therefore,  prob- 
ably as  an  antiperiodic  very  feeble,  a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
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F.  K,  Klcine  was  only  able  to  recover  during  the  twenty 'four  hours  from  two  to 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  qutnitie  contained  in  an  ing^ted  dotse  of  saJoquinine.  Ntver- 
theless,  saloquinine  has  been  most  highly  commended  as  an  anti periodic,  as  an  aim- 
pyretic  in  fevers,  and  as  an  analgesic  and  antirheumatic  in  »eural£-ms^  m^un/is,  a^ 
similar  conditions.  It  has  usually  been  given  in  the  single  dose  of  thirty  frains.  lo 
iciaika  and  various  neuralgias  the  dose  may  be  tiepeated  within  the  twoity4oor 
hours.  The  absorption  of  the  drug  appears  to  be  very  sJow,  so  that  in  typinld 
fever  thirty  grains  of  it,  administered  directly  after  the  cold  bath«  be^^ins  to  cicrt  lis 
influence  about  the  time  the  effect  of  the  bath  is  passing  q0. 

METHYLTHIONIN^    HYDROCHLORIDUM— 
METHYLENE-BLUE.    U,  S. 

Medicinal  methylene -blue  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  dye- 
sttifft  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  and  tetramethylthionine, 
and  contains  various  impurities  of  which  the  most  important  is  arsenic 
When  intended  for  internal  use  the  dru^  must  be  Jree  from  arsenic  and 
zinc.  Parenski  and  Blatteis '  attribute  the  various  unpleasant  syinptoms 
— nausea,  vomiting,  strangury,  and  the  like — which  have  been  reported, 
to  the  confusion  o\  the  medicinal  with  the  dye  methylene*blue. 

Absorption  and  EUminaiion, — Methylene-blue  is  readily  absorbed 
from  both  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract,  appearing  in  the  urine,  according  to  Achard  and  Cas- 
taigne,'  within  half  an  hour  after  its  hypoderniic  injection.  Although 
the  bulk  of  the  drug  ingested  probably  escapes  with  the  urine»  the  bluish 
saliva  and  fseces  observed  by  Ehrlich  and  Leppmann "  would  indicate  that 
other  glands  share  in  its  elimination. 

In  a  number  of  morbid  conditions  the  urine  does  not  become  dis- 
colored after  the  administration  of  methylene-blue. 


Achard  and  Castaigne,  believing  that  this  was  due  to  failure  of  eliroinatioo, 
suggested  the  remedy  as  a  test  for  the  permeability  of  the  kidney  and  reported  * 
number  of  ca^s  of  nephritis  tending  to  support  their  position.  Subsequently^ 
however,  Voisin  and  Hauser  *  showed  that  if  this  colorless  urine  be  wanned,  or  i 
acetic  acid  be  added  to  it,  the  blue  color  will  appear.  Achard  and  Castaigue,*  in 
reply  to  this,  expressed  the  opinion  thai  methylene-blue  was  eliminated  in  part 
unchanged,  and  in  part  as  a  colorless  chromogenic  substance,  and  that  ^^  disea^ 
kidney  [>ermitted  the  passage  of  the  latter  but  not  of  the  melhylene-blue  itself ;  dicy 
give,  however,  no  indication  of  the  chemical  nature  of  this  chromogen* 

General  Action, — Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  physiological 
action  of  methy  lene-blue.  According  to  Combemale  and  Francois  *  doses 
of  0.4  gramme  per  kilo  produced  in  the  dog  vomiting,  purging,  and 
diuresis.  These  observers  found  that  in  the  guinea-pig  0.3  gramme  per 
kilo  caused  muscular  weakness,  greatly  accelerated  respiration,  and  death. 
After  death  there  was  widespread  staining  of  the  tissues,  especially  marked 
in  the  nervous  system.  The  blood  was  chocolate -colored  and  contained 
methaemoglobin. 

Therapeutics. — In  1890  Ehrlich  and  Leppmann  called  attention  to 
the  analgesic  action  of  methylene-blue,  reporting  several  cas^  of  neural' 
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£^c  and  rhtumatic  pains  relieved  by  it.  Combemale  and  Francois  found 
that  while  in  simple  neuralgia  it  was  frequendy  of  service,  in  neuriiis  and 
central  nerve-pains  it  was  of  little  value.  Although  numerous  other 
authors  have  confirmed  the  statement  that  methylene -blue  possesses 
some  analgesic  action,  the  drug  seems  to  be  uncertain  in  its  eSect,  and 
has  no  advantage  over  the  newer  aniline  derivatives,* 

As  an  antiperiodic,  methylene- blue  deserves  a  position  of  high  rank, 
rivalling  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  malaria.  In  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  cases  collected  by  H,  C.  Wood,  Jr./  in  which  it  was  the  sole 
drug  employed,  there  were  ^^  per  cent.  (362)  of  recoveries.  Both  Rosin  ' 
and  Iwanoff  *  have  shown  that  it  exerts  a  direct,  destructive  action  on  the 
Plasmodium  malarise.  The  latter  observer  states  that  this  effect  is 
most  marked  in  the  adult  forms  of  the  protozobn,  in  this  contrasting 
strongly  with  quinine  (correct  (?);  see  p.  572,  small  print),  and  that  the 
crescent  type,  notoriously  resistant  to  cinchona,  is  easily  destroyed  by 
methylene-blue.  Since  it  exerts  no  irritant  influence  on  renal  structure 
methylene-blue  has  been  recommended  especially  in  the  so-called  black- 
water  fever.  Whenever  in  a  malarial  disease  quinine  b  contra-indicated 
it  is  the  most  serviceable  substitute  we  possess. 

Austin  Flint  (1895),  impressed  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  use 
of  methylene-blue  in  cases  of  ckyiuHa,  suggested  its  use  in  gotwrrhma^ 
concluding  from  its  action  on  the  geni to- urinary  tract  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  remedy  in  that  affection.  The  results  obtained  at  the 
hands  of  many  clinical  observers  do  not^  however,  confirm  this  opinion, 
experience  showing  that  where  the  remedy  is  employed  alone >  and  not  in 
combination  with  well  recognized  antiblenorrhagic  drugs,  it  has  no  effect 
whatever  in  lessening  the  urethral  discharge.  The  property  which  the 
drug  possesses  of  coloring  the  urine  is^  moreover,  a  distinct  disadvantage, 
as  it  prevents  the  physician  from  drawing  proper  conclusions  regarding 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  urine.  Methylene-blue  may  be  set  down  as 
a  mild  genito-urinary  antiseptic  of  some  value  in  chronic  cystiiis  and 
pyeiitis,  f 

Administration. — In  the  treatment  of  malarial  diseases  with  methyl- 
ene-b!ue  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  the  drug  for  some  time 
after  the  cessation  of  symptoms  on  account  of  the  liability  of  relapse. 
From  two  to  three  grains  (0,1-0.3  Gm/)  may  be  given  every  three 
hours  for  ten  days^  and  after  this,  three  grains  three  times  a  day  for  a 
fortnight  longer.  In  gonorrhcea  the  usual  dose  is  two  or  three  grains 
(o.  i-o.a  Gm. )  three  times  a  day.  The  remedy  may  be  conveniendy 
given  in  pill  form,  but  preferably  enclosed  in  gelatin  capsule  to  avoid  the 
staining  of  the  fingers  and  lips.  The  patient  should  always  be  warned  of 
the  probable  discoloration  of  the  urine. 


•  The  theof)'^  of  Ehrlich  that  methylene-blue  acts  as  analgesic  by  staining  the  axis 
cylinders  has  been  shown  by  Comtjemale  and  Francois  to  be  untrue,  for  while  it  is  pos* 
sible  to  stain  Uving  tissue  with  the  drug,  doses  far  in  excess  of  those  used  ar€  necessary. 

t  This  paragraph  was  written  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Christian. 
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EUCALYPTUS,    U.S. 

Of  the  Australian  genus  Eucalyptus,*  which  comprises  about  one  hwi~ 
dred  and  thirty-live  species  of  evergreen  trees,  the  U.  S.  PharmacoptEia 
recognises  only  E.  globulus,  whose  leaves  are  official,  but  allows  the  oil  ol 
eucalyptus  (Oleum  Eucalypti,  U.  S.  )  to  be  distiUed  from  fresh  leaves 
of  various  species  of  the  genus.  Neither  the  dried  leaves  nor  thdr  fluid 
extract  (Fluidextractum  Eucalypti,  U,  S,)  are  themselves  used  in 
medicine.  From  the  various  species  of  Eucalyptus  are  prepared  in 
Australia  an  umber  of  volatile  oils,  and  also  the  En^aiypius  Gum  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  so-called  red  gum,  which  occurs  in  commerce 
in  kino-like  grains  or  masses,  contains  nearly  five  per  cent,  of  tannic  add, 
and  is  much  used  in  making  astringent  lozenges. 

Most  oj  the  eucalyptus  oils  are  composed  very  largely  of  eucalyptol 
or  of  phellandrene.  The  oils  containing  pkeiia?tdrette  were  throw^n  out  by 
the  revisers  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  evidently  under  the  impressioa 
that  the  active  physiological  portion  of  the  oil  is  eucalyptol.  Concerning 
the  physiological  action  of  phellandrene,  however,  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus  is  a  colorless  or  faintly  yellowish  liquid,  having  a 
characteristic  somewhat  camphoraceous  odor  and  a  spicy,  disagreeable 
taste.  Dose,  ten  to  fifteen  minims  (0.6-0,9  C.c,  ),  in  capsules.  Its  active 
principle  (Eucalyptol,  U.  S.  )  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  oil  as  more  con- 
centrated and  uniform  in  action.  Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3—0,6  C.c), 
All  the  virtues  of  Eucalyptus  probably  reside  in  the  volatile  oil,  w^hich  is 
in  greatest  abundance  in  the  leaves,  f 

Physiological  Action, ^Locai  Aciion. — AbsorpHan  and  Elimi- 
naHon. — The  oil  of  eucalyptus  is  decidedly  irritant,  large  doses  causing 
burning  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  with  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  fol- 

•  Attention  was  first  called  by  Labillardifere  in  1793  to  the  value  of  the  Euciit]3rptiif 
globulus,  but  it  WAEJ  not  until  1S60  that  M,  Ramel  commenced  the  culture  of  the  tree  id 
Paris  and  induced  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  ordet  its  <:uUivjition  on  a  large  scale.  Since 
that  time  it  has  bt^n  largely  Introduced  into  Europe,  Algeria,  South  Africa,  and  California 
and  in  some  of  these  countries  planted  forests  are  now  growing  and  spreading.  The  tree 
is  remarkable  for  combining  extreme  hnrdness  of  wood  with  a  rapidity  of  growth  assevted 
to  be  about  five  times  that  of  our  ordinary  trees  ;  it  is  also  affirraed  that  shingles  made  of 
it  are  fire-proor  Its  capability  for  ab!»orbing  and  evaporating  water  ts  extraordinary,  and 
to  it  has  been  attributed  the  freedom  of  Australia  from  malarial  climatic  influences.  In* 
deed,  it  is  stated  that  a  tree  wilt  evaporate  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  in  twenty-four 
hours*  and  numerous  examplen  arc  given  in  which  swamps  in  Europe  and  Algeria  have 
been  rapidly  converted  by  it  into  dry  ground.  It  la  believed  to  destroy  malaria  not  only  by 
draining  the  soil,  but  also  by  yielding  balsamic  exudations  to  the  air ;  however  this  may 
be,  there  ia  at  present  very  strong  evidence  as  to  its  power  of  rendering  infected  districts 
healthy.  As  the  consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  to  hygiene  rather  than  to  therapeo- 
tics,  the  reader  is  referred  for  detailed  information  to  the  lotlowing  memoirs :  Regulus 
Carlotti  {VEucalypiui,  son  Rang  parmi  les  A^rjits  de  la  Matitre  MMicaU,  Ajaccio, 
1872),  M,  Gimbert  {U Eucalypius  Gio&uius,  son  Importance  en  AffricuUure,  en  Hy^irne, 
et  en  Af^decine,  Paris+  (870),  Waterer  {BuilrHn  de  la  SoHS/S  d' A^climaiatian ,  187a; 
London  M^dieal  Record,  Dec.  1873;  London  Lancet,  1877,  ii.). 

Under  the  name  of  Eucaivpsinthe,  a  liqueur  distiUed  from  the  leaves  of  the  euca- 
lyptus has  appeared  in  European  commerce- 

tit  has  t>een  affirmed  that  the  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  contain  also  an  alkaloid:  but 
Rabuteau  {BulL  Thirap,,  Ixxxiii.  549)  has  demonstrated  that  this  is  an  error. 
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lowed  very  soon  by  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach.  It  is  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal ^  and  is  probably  eliminated  by  the  lungs^  skin, 
and  kidneys.  In  the  experiments  of  Binz,  tlie  day  after  the  ingestion  of 
seventy- five  drops  the  breath  smelt  of  the  drug  and  the  perspiration  of 
amy  lie  alcohol  ;  the  urine  began  to  have  the  odor  of  the  oil  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  its  ingestion,  and  continued  to  have  it  for  thirty-slx  hours. 
Gimbert*  states  that  the  odor  imparted  to  the  urine  resembles  that  of 
violets,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  caused  by  turpentine,  Binz  affirms  that 
upon  the  lower  infusoria  the  oil  acts  even  more  powerfully  than  does  qui- 
nine,  and  its  general  antiseptic  properties  are  decided  (Gimbert), 

General  Effect — The  constitutional  effect  of  the  same  dose  of  the  oil 
appears  to  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals  ;  but  the  following 
summary  comprises  the  facts  as  nearly  as  may  be.  After  the  ingestion  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  minims,  a  period  of  mental  and  physical  acdvity  is  often 
apparent^  followed  by  a  feeling  of  calm  and  serenity.  After  large  doses 
irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  sometimes  shows  itself  by  loose  stools  or 
even  by  vomiting.  In  exceptional  cases  even  the  moderate  dose  may 
produce  violent  cardiac  palpitation  and  intense  headache  and  fever,  all 
these  symptoms  probably  being  due  to  gastric  irritation.  Large  amounts 
of  the  oil  cause  marked  depression,  with  slowing  and  afterwards  quickness 
and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  general  asthenia*  sub-normal  temperature, 
blunting  of  sensation,  and  finally  profound  loss  of  muscular  power  with 
Stupor,  deepening  into  unconsciousness,  and  accompanied  by  loss  of  the 
reflexes,  and  contracted  reactioiUess  pupil 

In  anomalous  cases  the  sytnptoms  produced  by  the  oil  of  eucalyptus  differ  from 
the  typical  character.  Thus,  in  an  old  man  who  took  eighty  drops,  the  power  of 
motion  almost  disappeared  ;  the  man  also  affirmed  that  he  lost  for  the  time  being^ 
all  sense  of  the  presence  of  hi;;  limbs,  so  that  he  was  unconscious  of  possessing 
them  when  he  shut  his  eyes,  although  his  intellect  was  perfectly  clear  throughout 
In  a  case  reported  by  Alfred  Neale,'  a  little  over  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  eucalyp- 
tus is  said  to  have  produced  death  tti  fifteen  hours  in  a  healthy  boy ;  the  only  re- 
corded symptoms  were  violent  dyspnea  with  collapse.* 

LJpon  the  lower  mammalia  the  oil  of  eucalyptus  appears  to  act  precisely  as  it 
does  on  man.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Gimbert,  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  the  oil  is  immediately  followed  by  a  period  of  excitement,  seemingly  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  intense  local  irritation ;  after  about  half  an  hour,  if  the  dose 
has  been  sufficiently  laiige,  the  animal  begins  to  stumble  and  totter  in  walking,  the 
breathing  grows  more  and  more  slow  and  irregular,  the  limbs  give  way,  the  ears 
droop,  the  muscular  weakness  becomes  profound,  and  deaths  preceded  often  by 
partial  convulsions,  occurs  through  failure  of  respiration. 

Death  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  fatal  dose  through  asphyxia. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Gimbert  (confirmed  by  Binz),  the  motor 
nerves  and  the  muscles  are  not  affectedj  so  that  the  failure  of  motion  and 
reflex  activity  is  probably  due  to  a  depression  of  the  motor  side  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  of  the  medulla.     According  to  Hermann  Schlager,  the 

*  As  a  qttart  of  very  bloody  serum  was  found  m  the  pleura  cavity ^  and  aa  the  hof 
was  not  seen  prDfessi anally  until  he  was  in  ariiculo  mariis,  doubt  attaches  to  this  emae. 
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hypodermic  injection  of  the  oil  produces  a  temporary  rise  c 
probably  as  the  result  of  the  local  irritation,  but  after  t< 
temperature  falls  decidedly.     Schlager'  also  states  that  i 
of  the  oil  causes  a  marked  lessening  of   the  arterial   pi 
coming  on  is  not  affected  by  previous  section  of  the  vagi,  by 
of  the  heart  or  by  section  of  the  cord.     It  would  appear, 
the  oil  of  eucalyptus  direcdy  depresses  the  heart  or  the 
teries.     As  in  Schlager*  s  experiments  the  force  of  the  isolat 
was  distinctly  depressed  by  the  drug,  the  latter  must  be  a 
depressant.     Mosler*  affirms  that  in  dogs  whose  spleens 
injections  of  tincture  of  the  leaves  of  eucalyptus  produced  ; 
traction  of  the  viscus.     According  to  Gimbert,  the  excret 
enormously  increased  by  the  drug. 

Therapeutics. — ^The  oil  of  eucalyptus  has  some  po\ 
periodic,  but  is  much  inferior  to  the  cinchona  alkaloids  and 
blue,  and  should  be  used  only  in  cases  in  which  for  sufficien 
remedies  cannot  be  employed,  or  as  an  adjuvant  to  them. 

Joseph  Keller'  used  it  in  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  cases,  of 
dred  and  ninety-three  had  suffered  from  previous  attacks.  Of  tl 
per  cent,  of  the  quartans  70  per  cent,  and  of  the  quotidians  67.89  ] 
to  the  remedy.  He  recommends  it  as  especially  valuable  in  ot 
Which  quinine  has  been  taken  again  and  again.  Lorinser,*  Haller,^ 
Cortan,*  Gimbert,  Gubler,  Tristany,»»  of  Spain,  J.  H.  Musser,"  a 
testimony  to  the  power  of  Eucalyptus  in  ma/aria/  diseases;  while  I 
and  Papillon  "  affirm  it  to  be  of  little  or  no  value. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus  is  one  of  the  best  stimulating  expectc 
possess :  in  both  aaUe  and  chronic  bronchitis  it  may  be  e; 
there  is  free  secretion.  Children  bear  it  very  well.  Accoi 
Galbraith  Faulds,"  it  is  valuable  in  some  forms  of  glycosu 
oil  or  of  eucalyptol  three  to  ten  minims  every  three  to  five 
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FAMILY  v.— ANTIPYRETICS. 


Under  the  term  Antipyretics  are  to  be  considered  certain  remedies 

which  are  used  in  practical  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  bodily 
temperature  in  fever.  Most  of  these  remedies  conjoin  to  their  antipy- 
retic properties  the  capabiUtyof  relieving  pain  which  is  not  due  to  inflam- 
matory or  other  distinctly  local  diseases  or  traumatism.  Some  of  Them  are 
actively  antirheumatic.  The  different  members  of  the  class  vary  greatly 
In  the  activity  of  what  may  be  termed  their  secondary  properties,  some  oi 
them  being  used  in  reaHty  almost  entirely  as  antirheumatics  or  analgesics. 
their  antipyretic  powers  being  inferior  for  practical  purposes  to  those 
other  members  of  the  group. 

The  method  in  which  antipyretics  reduce  fever  temperature  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  out,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  exert  their  in- 
fluence by  an  action  upon  the  thermogenetic  or  thermo-inhibitory  centres. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  they  have  such  immediate  influence 
on  the  chemical  procc*sses  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  as  to  dtrecdy 
affect  the  production  of  heat. 

The  qu^tion  as  to  whether  it  is  better  in  fever  to  reduce  the  excessive 
temperature  by  the  administration  of  an  antipyretic,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath,  is  one  to  which  at  present  a  positive  answer  cannot  be  given. 
So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes  the  antipyretics  produce  greatCT 
disturbances  in  the  general  functions  of  the  body  than  is  caused  by 
what  we  may  call  the  mechanical  abstraction  of  heat.  Further,  the 
fever  process  itself  is  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  nutrition,  which  is  by 
no  means  thoroughly  comprehended  In  the  admin istnition  of  an  anti- 
pyretic we  are  attempting  to  modify  for  the  better  a  morbid  process  of 
whose  real  nature  we  are  ignorant  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  drug  of  whose 
action  we  have  not  definite  knowledge.  The  use  of  the  antip>Tedcs  is  at 
present  empiric,  and  in  our  lack  of  knowledge  the  cold  bath  would  seem 
to  be  a  safer  remedy  than  the  drug.  The  greater  convenience  of  anti- 
pyretics, however,  exerts  a  constant  pressure  for  their  use  by  the  physi- 
cian, and  little  by  litde  confidence  in  them  seems  to  be  growing.  Our 
own  belief  is  that  in  minor  cases  of  fever  the  antipyretic  is  often  superior 
to  the  cold  bath  because  of  its  greater  ease  of  application ,  but  that  in 
the  severe  cases  of  fever,  especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  persistent 
adynamia,  the  best  results  are  to  be  achieved  by  relegating  antipyretics 
to  the  class  of  adjuvants,  employing  them  in  moderate  dose  simply  lor 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  cold  bath,  and  of  prolonging  its  influence, 
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ACIDUM  SALICYLICUM— SALICYLIC  ACID,     U.  3. 

Salicylic  add  occurs  in  long  acicular  crystals  or  in  the  form  of  a  white, 
dull  powder,  of  a  peculiar  pungent  odor,  and  a  mild,  peculiar  taste, 
accompanied  by  a  transient  sense  of  numbness.  It  is  soluble  at  25° C  ,, 
in  about  three  hundred  and  seven  parts  of  water  and  in  2.  r  parts  of 
alcohol. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  AcHmi, — Absorption  and  Elimina- 
tion,— Pure  salicylic  acid  is  so  actively  irritant  to  mucous  membranes  that 
its  less  irritant  compounds  are  universally  preferred  in  practical  medicine. 
It  is  absorbed  rapidly  through  mucous  membranes,  and  also  to  a  less  ex- 
tent through  the  skin  when  applied  in  alcoholic  solution  (Drasche^,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  soluble  compound.  It  circulates  as  a  sodium  or  other  sali- 
cylate. Many  of  its  insoluble  compounds^  such  as  strontium  salicylate, 
bismuth  salicylate,  etc.,  undergo  slow  decomposition  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  yielding  their  salicylic  acid  to  the  alkaline  intestinal  juices,  and 
subsequent  absorption. 

Salkowski  *  pointed  out  that  salicylic  acid  in  the  blood  probably  exists  in  the 
foim  of  the  fkiditim  salt,  Binz*  supposes  that  the  acid  is  liberated  in  the  blood  by 
the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  tissues,  Tlie  only  basis  for  this  theory  consists  In 
the  fact  that  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate, 
carbon atCt  and  salicylate,  agitating  widi  ether,  and  separating  and  evaporating  the 
latter,  crystals  of  salicylic  acid  are  obtained.  It  is  evident  that  if  in  the  blood  changes 
take  place  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  this  solution,  salicylic  acid  should  be 
yielded  to  ether  shaken  with  the  blood  of  an  animal  poisoned  with  the  drug.  Feser 
and  Friedeberger  found  that  unless  enormous  doses  of  Qie  drug  were  injected  into 
the  blood  so  as  to  produce  immediate  violent  convulsions  and  death,  the  vital  fluid  of 
the  poisoned  animal  yielded  nothing  to  ether.  In  Kdhler's^  experiments,  when 
salicylic  acid  was  dissolved  in  normal  blood  no  acid  was  yielded  to  ether  ;  but  when 
the  blood  of  asphyxia — i.  e. ,  blood  supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid— was  em- 
ployed, a  very  notable  amount  of  the  acid  was  extracted  by  the  ether.  These  ex- 
periments warrant  the  conclusion  that  when  the  blotid  is  in  the  normal  condidon 
ihe  alkaline  salicylates  are  not  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  it. 

Feser  and  Friedeberger  have  advanced  the  theory  that  the  salicylic  acid  circu- 
lates in  the  form  of  an  albuminate.  This  has  received  some  support  from  the 
experiments  of  Farsky,*  which  seem  to  show  that  the  acid  is  capable  of  forming 
such  a  compound.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  results 
of  Fleischer,*  who  digested  albuminous  solutions  with  the  acid,  and  after  coagula- 
tion by  heat  found  all  the  acid  in  the  filtrate,  and  who  also  treated  the  blood  of 
poisoned  animals  in  a  similar  way,  and  found  the  salicylic  acid  only  in  the  senim, 
the  coagutum  being  free, 

Salicylic  acid,  although  it  probably  enters  into  every  liquid  of  the 
organism,  escapes  from  the  body  chiefly  through  the  kidneys, f  its  elimi- 


•  He  digested  various  albuminous  substances  with  salicylic  acid,  washed  them  with 
ether  until  It  would  take  no  more  acid,  dried,  washed  with  waterj  and  found  on  analysis 
salicylic  acid  largely  present  in  the  residue, 

t  Tt>  detect  salicylic  acid  in  the  urine,  add  the  sciluCion  of  chloride  of  iron  carefully. 
At  first  while  phosphate  ol  iron  precipitates^  then^  If  the  add  tie  present,  a  violet  color  is 
produced  (tColbe). 
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nation  beginning  almost  immediately  after  its  ingestion.  It  appears  to  be 
excreted  partJy  as  salicylic  acid  and  as  a  salicylate,  partJy  as  salicj'luric 
^acid,  and  partly  as,  at  present,  unknown  educts, 

Ugolino  Mosso'  recovered  from  the  urine,  both  in  man  and  animals,  practically 
all  of  the  salicylic  acid  which  had  been  ingested,  either  in  the  form  of  salicylic  or 
salicyluric  acid.  Furbringer  and  Drasche  failed  to  detect  it  in  the  faeces,  tiie 
saliva,  the  bronchial  secretion,  or  the  sweat,  but  Mu^y*  found  it  in  the  sativa,  as 
did  also  Balz,  and  Ou!mont  detected  it  in  the  serosity  of  a  blister.  It  appears  in 
the  urine  very  soon  after  its  ingestion,  but  its  elimination  proceeds  slowly.  Thus,  in 
a  case  of  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  it  was  detected  in  the  urine  dripping  from  the 
ureter  eight  and  a  half  minutes  after  its  ingestion  (Balz*),  and  it  has  been  found 
in  the  urine  eight  days  after  the  exhibition  of  the  last  dose  ( Byanow  **),  The  latter 
observer  also  found  it  in  the  urine  of  a  normal  man  as  a  salicylate  twenty*five  min- 
utes after  its  swallowing.  Tlie  same  authority  states  that  it  is  excreted  partly  as 
saiicyinric  actd^*  partly  as  a  form  of  salictn,  and,  he  believes^  to  some  extent  as 
oxaSic  acid.  Urine  which  had  been  passed  some  hours  after  tlie  ingestion  of  a  dose 
polarized  to  the  left,  A.  E.  Stuart,^'  after  so  small  a  dose  as  nine  grains  of  tbe  add, 
saw  free,  distinct  crystals  of  salicyluric  acid  in  the  urine.  It  is  possible  that  such  of 
the  salicylic  acid  as  escapes  unchanged  from  the  kidney  may,  as  first  excreted,  be 
in  the  form  of  a  salicylate,  but  be  set  free  by  the  phosphoric  acid  of  tlie  urine  ;  at 
least  such  would  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  Balz's  case  of  exstrophy  sodium 
icylate  appeared  in  the  urine  twelve  minutes  before  the  free  acid.  The  green 
>lor  of  the  urine  characteristic  of  the  free  use  of  saUc>'lic  add  appears  to  be  dne  to 
an  increase  in  the  formation  of  indican  (S*  Wolfberg,"  M.  Robin"  ),  or  else  to  pyro- 
catechin  (S^e"),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  pyrocatechin  is  formed  out  ol 
the  salicylic  acid. 

General  Effecls, — When  salicylic  acid  is  given  to  man  in  doses  just 
sufficient  to  manifest  its  presence^  symptoms  closely  resembling  cin* 
chonism  result.  These  are  fulness  of  the  head,  with  roaring  and  buzzing 
in  the  ears.  After  larger  doses,  to  these  symptoms  are  added  distress  in 
the  head,  or  positive  headache,  disturbances  of  hearing  and  vision  (deaf- 
ness, amblyopia,  partial  blindness),  and  excessive  sweating.  According 
to  ReisSj"  decided  fall  of  temperature  without  alteration  of  the  pulse 
also  occurs  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  other  observers. 

The  urine  may  be  increased,  diminished,  or  in  normal  amount  during 
the  administration  of  salicylic  acid.  After  toxic  doses  it  becomes  albu- 
minous, and  S^e  reports  a  case  in  which  the  renal  irritation  was  so  severe 
as  to  give  rise  to  hsematuria. 

In  salicylic  acid  poisoning,  along  with  an  intensification  of  the  symp- 
toms already  mentioned,  there  are  ptosis,  deafness,  strabismus >  mydriasis, 
disturbance  of  respiration,  excessive  restlessness  passing  into  delirium, 
slow  laboring  pulse,  kucocytosis,  olive-green  urine,  and  involuntary 
evacuations.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  has  remained  about  normal, 
but  in  others  has  approached  that  of  collapse.  The  respiration  appears 
to  be  almost  characteristic  :  it  is  both  quickened  and  deepened.     In  some 


*  Salicyluric  acid  is  a  parallel  compound  to  hjppuric  acid^  made  by  the  union  of  the 
elements  of  glycocoll  with  salicylic  acid. 
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cases  the  dyspnoea  has  been  extreme,  and  given  rise  to  the  most  violent 
respiratory  efforts.  Various  local  evidences  of  vaso-motor  weakness 
may  supervene,  such  as  rapidly  appearing  bed-sores  at  points  subjected 
to  pressure,  and  transitory  dark -colored  maculae  on  various  parts  of  the 
body.* 

In  several  cases  death  has  probably  been  produced  by  the  acid.  The  most  con- 
clusive case  is  thai  of  H.  Quincke.'*  The  chief  post-mortem  changes  were  a 
breaking  down  of  the  blood,  congestion  of  mc^t  of  tlie  viscera,  and  ecchymoses  in 
the  serous  membranes,  f 

In  rare  instances  even  the  therapeutic  use  of  salicylic  acid  has  pro- 
duced severe  skin  eruptions.  The  form  has  been  sometimes  like  that  of 
urticaria,  in  other  cases  it  has  been  exanthematous,  bullatous,  or  even 
purpuric  and  gangrenous,! 

In  some  cases  of  salicylic  acid  poisoning  the  mental  disturbance  has 
been  prolonged  a  week  or  more.  It  is  stated  that  upon  drunkards 
the  acid  acts  very  unfavorablyj  violent  delirium  being  a  common  and 
early  symptom  of  its  influence.  There  are  also  some  persons  whose 
idiosyncrasies  are  such  that  mental  disturbance  is  produced  even  by  mod- 
erate doses  of  the  acid  In  some  cases  the  delirium  is  cheerful,  in  others 
it  is  melancholic  In  type.  In  the  mildest  form  it  is  manifested  only  by  a 
tendency  to  dream  actively  and  to  talk  during  sleep.  In  other  cases  the 
roaring  in  the  ears  soon  becomes  associated  with  disturbances  of  vision, 
which  grow  more  marked  until  the  patient  not  only  sees  objects  In  false 
appearances  and  colors  but  has  absolute  illusions.  The  hallucinations 
are  apt  to  take  the  shapes  of  animals  such  as  are  seen  in  delirium  tremens, 
but  there  b  usually  little  or  no  terror,  and  the  troops  of  images  may 


•  For  cases,  consuK  Dtutsches  Archw /,  Klin.  Med.,  xix.  319;  CentralbL/^Chiritr- 
gU^  1877^  T^y — four  hundred  and  one  grains  of  sodium  salicytatc  taken  in  twelve  houre; 
London  Lancet.,  1&76,  a,  681  ;  Berlin  KHn.  Wtichenichrifl ,  1876^  No*  4,  8;  and  BuU. 
Thirap,,  1877^  xciii,  25. 

t  hi  the  case  recorded  in  the  I'ir^nia  Med.  Monthiy,  June,  1877,  forty -eight  grains  of 
the  acid  were  taken  m  four  hours.  The  symptom 5  were  violent  vomitlngt  headache*  total 
unconsciousness,  and  stertorous  breathing,  Death  occurred  forty  hours  after  the  first 
dose.  Our  belief  is  that  either  much  more  of  the  acid  than  forty-eight  grains  was  taken^ 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  death  was  from  some  other  cause.  {See  also  Med.  and  Surg^. 
Reporter ,  1878. )  There  is  no  probability  that  in  the  alleged  case  of  poisoning  reported  by 
Frank  Ogston  {Brit,  Med.  /ourn.,  1883,  i.  869)  the  salicylate  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
untoward  symptoms  or  result.  The  case  reported  by  Dixneuf  {  Tfi^se,  Paris*  1878),  also 
thatof  Empia  and  Gub1«r  {Buil.  de  TAcad.  Med.  1877),  we  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
examine,  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  use  of  the  salicylates 
disagreeable  symptoms  appear  to  have  been  present  much  more  frequently  than  of  later 
years,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  many  cases  such  symptoms  have  been  due  to  the 
presence  of  impurities.  Thus,  paracresotic  acid  has  been  isolated  from  commercial 
salicylic  acid  by  Dunstan.  Both  it  and  orihocresoiic  acid  have  lieen  found  by  Charteris 
to  t>e  very  fatal  poisons  to  the  lower  animals,  producing  general  parahTiis  and  death  from 
asphyxia.  One  grain  of  orthocresotic  acid  and  two  grains  of  paracresotic  acid  caused 
death  in  three  hours  in  rabbits  weighing  two  pounds  {Brit,  Med.  Jcurn.,  1891,  1.). 

I  Joum,  of  Cutaneous  and  Genita-C/rin,  IHs^as^s,  1896 ;  see  especially  Deuiich.  Med. 
W&chemchr,,  1886. 
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inarch  to  beautiful  music.  In  other  cases  the  deliriutn  amounts  to  acute 
mania,  with  restlessness,  violent  outcries,  and  even  a  hiry  of  %hting 
(J.  Krueg").  Mydriasis  and  amblyopia  like  that  caused  by  quinine 
have  been  noticed  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  Gibson  and  Felkin  "  report 
excessive  myosb,  with  loss  ol  the  light  reflexes. 

When  t^ven  to  dogs  by  the  mouth  in  large  doses,  salicylic  add  Is  sdd  to  be 

usually  vomited.  According  to  Laborde^'"  when  from  four  to  five  grammes  d 
sodium  salicylate  are  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  dog  the  first  resuh  is  a  slight 
acceleration  of  the  heart's  action  and  of  breathing  i  this  is  followed  by  e^orts  at 
vomiting,  quietude^  loss  o!  muscular  strength,  with  a  decidedly  ataxic  gait,  hebe- 
tude, stupor,  dyspnoea,  general  convulsions,  and  death  from  asphyxia. 

Nervous  System. — So  far  as  we  know,  the  single,  even  large,  thera- 
peutic dose  of  salicylic  acid  has  no  distinct  action  upon  tlie  nervous 
system,  unless  it  be  upon  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  auditory  and  perhaps 
other  nerves  of  special  sense,  the  tinnitus  aurium  caused  by  it  indicating 
that  upon  these  organs  it  acts  as  does  quinine.  The  symptoms  of  salicylic- 
acid  poisoning  indicate  that  the  drug  does  act,  when  in  overwhelming 
dose,  upon  the  cerebral  cortex  ;  how  far  other  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  are  affected  is  at  present  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  the  feeling 
of  depression  often  produced  by  the  free  continuous  use  of  the  saiicyLates 
is  largely  the  outcome  of  an  influence  upon  the  cerebral  cortex* 

According  to  S6e,  neither  the  reflexes  nor  the  general  sensibility,  nor  the  coo- 
ducting  power  of  the  nerve-trunks  are  sensibly  Impaired  in  the  lower  animals  poi- 
soned by  a  salicylate,  but  Laborde  states  that  a  drachm  of  the  salic>'late  w-ill 
produce  in  a  dog  profound  cutaneous  anaesthesia  ;  and  Bochefontaine  afiirms  that  m 
the  frog  the  drug  depresses  the  spinal  cord,  it  may  be  to  tlte  point  of  paralysis. 

Respiration. — The  respiratory  phenomena  produced  by  salicylates  m 
the  lower  animals  are  said  to  be  quickening,  followed  by  slowing,  of  the 
respiration,  with  gradual  failure  until  death  from  asphyxia  results.  The 
slowing  and  final  paralysis  are  probably  due  to  a  direct  action  upon  the 
respiratory  centre.  The  primary  quickening  has  been  ascribed  with  plausi- 
bility to  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  vagi,  though  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  primary  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre. 

When,  in  Kohler's  experiments,  the  pneumogastrlcs  were  divided  dunng  the 
period  of  retardation,  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  was  still  further  lessened 
Danewsky  ^  practised  section  of  the  vagi  before  exhibiting  the  drug  and  during  the 
fifst  stage  of  accelerated  breathing-  In  the  first  instance  he  found  that  the  br^thing 
was  only  slightly  accelerated  by  the  drug  ;  in  the  second,  that  tlie  quickened  respi- 
ration fell  to  the  same  slowness  that  is  seen  in  the  unpoisoned  animal  with  cut 
pneumogastrics,  His  experiments  were  too  few  to  be  conclusive,  but  indicate  the 
correctness  of  his  deduction. 

Musc/es. — According  to  Charles  Li  von,"  salicylic  add  has  a  distinct 
influence  upon  the  muscle -tissue  of  the  frog,  producing  a  primary  in- 
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crease  and  secondary  decrease  of  excitability  and  altering  the  character 
of  the  muscular  contractions. 

Circulaiion. — There  was  at  one  time  a  belief  not  only  among  clinicians, 
but  also  physiologists,  that  salicylic  add  even  in  small  doses  decreases  the 
arterial  pressure.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  established  that  whilst  toxic 
doses  of  salicylic  acid  do  depress  arterial  pressure,  moderate  doses  exert 
no  such  influence  ;  indeed,  Danewsky  is  probably  correct  in  asserting 
that  they  increase  the  arterial  pressure  by  stimulating  the  vaso-motor 
centres.  The  final  fall  of  the  arterial  pre^ure  is  in  large  part,  if  not 
altogether,  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  heart  itself, 

E,  MaragUano,**  in  a  very  larg<*  number  of  sphygmographic  and  sphygmomano- 
metncal  studies,  found  the  arterial  pressure  usually  elevated,  and  never  depressed, 
by  therapeutic  doses  of  the  drug*  In  1S79  Hugues  Oltremare  **  aiRrmed  that  mod- 
eraie  doses  of  sodium  salicylate  mcreased  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  arte- 
rial pressure,  and  in  this  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Danewsky.  According  to 
the  latter  obser^'er,  although  the  force  and  energy  of  the  cardiac  beat  are  increased 
by  the  small  dose  of  the  drug,  yet  the  inability  of  the  salicylate  to  elevate  the  arte- 
rial pressure  after  section  of  flie  spinal  cord  shows  that  the  main  factor  in  the  rise 
of  the  blood-pr^ure  is  spasm  of  the  blood-vessels  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
motor centres  in  the  medulla.  Kohler,  Oltremare,  and  Danewsky  have  found  that 
after  toxic  doses  the  arterial  pressure  steadily  falls,  the  heart-stroke  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  being  extinguished.  Kohter,  determining  that  the 
fall  of  pressure  is  not  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the  depressors,  the  vagi, 
and  the  cervical  cord,  logically  concludes  that  it  is  due  to  an  action  upon  the  heart 
itseli  In  Paul  F^aval's  "  experiments  upon  the  isolated  heart  of  the  frog,  small  doses 
of  salicylic  acid  had  no  perceptible  influence,  although  large  doses  paralyzed  the 
viscus.  W.  VViechowski,**  as  the  result  of  an  elaborate  research,  believes  that  sali- 
cylic acid  acts  specifically  upon  the  brain  circulation  in  causing  contraction  of  the 
blood-vessels,  but  that  this  action  is  not  shared  by  benzoic  acid,  by  aspirin,  or  by 
the  oil  of  gaultheria.  He  quotes  as  concurrent  with  his  conclusion  the  observations 
of  Uhthoff,  that  salicylic  acid  produces  narrowing  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

Digestive  Trad,- — The  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea  which 
often  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  salicylic  acid  and  its  compounds  are 
not  due  to  the  irritant  action  of  the  drug  so  much  as  to  an  influence  of 
the  salicylate  on  the  action  of  the  digestive  ferments  ;  even  when  the  sali- 
cylates are  not  administered  during  digestion,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
excreted  continuously  into  the  stomach  and  exert  their  specific  action. 

According  to  Kolbe  and  others,  salicylic  acid  arrests  or  prevents  the  action  of 
the  non-organized  organic  ferments*  Thus,  it  will  inhibit  the  action  of  emu  bin 
upon  amygdahn  or  upon  myronic  acid,  and  prevent  the  development  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  or  of  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  Milter  found  that  one  per  cent  of  salicylic 
acid  was  sufficient  to  check  the  action  of  ptyalin  upon  starch  ;  for  the  same  effect 
ten  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid  was  required.  The  digestive  action  of  pepsin,  outside 
of  the  body,  was  very  seriously  affected  by  0.2  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid  in  Miller's 
studies,  but  in  Ko!b€*s  experiments  the  ingestion  of  twenty  grains  a  day  of  the  drug 
had  no  demonstrable  effect. 


The  belief  of  many  clinicians  that  the  salicylates  have  a  distinct  action 
in  stimulating  biliary  secretion  seems  to  have  a  solid  experimental  fotin- 
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dation  in  the  researches  of  H.  Moreig^e,"  in  the  experi 
animals  by  various  observers,  and  in  the  observations  of 
of  Pfaff  and  Balch  upon  human  beings  suffering  from  bili 
Purgatives.  ) 

Nutrition. — The  experiments  of  Haig,**  of  S.  Wolfe 
chow,"  of  E.  G.  Salom6,"  of  M.  Kumagawa,*  of  F.  Tai 
of  Bohland,"  and  of  F.  G.  Goodbody,"  which  have 
various  animals  and  upon  healthy  men  are  so  numerous 
in  their  relations  as  to  prove  that  in  the  normal  man  o 
acid  and  its  preparations  increase  to  a  very  great  extent  \ 
urea  and  uric  acid.  In  the  experiments  of  Kumagawa, 
increased  in  the  healthy  dog  from  thirty  to  seventy-four 
was  also  marked  increase  in  the  elimination  of  sulp 
although  the  relation  between  the  elimination  of  nitroj 
which  in  the  normal  animal  is  fixed,  was  distinctiy  distu: 

The  question  whether  the  increased  elimination  of  ur 
produced  by  the  salicylic  acid,  is  due  to  an  increased  f< 
substances,  or  is  simply  the  outcome  of  increased  activi 
cannot  at  present  be  answered  positively.  Schreiber  an 
seem  to  be  correct  in  believing  that  there  is  increased  f< 
but  the  experiments  of  Lecorch6  and  Salamon  indicate  tl 
the  action  of  the  acid  is  rather  in  favoring  elimination  th 
mation.  Thus,  these  observers  found  that  in  acute  rhe 
under  the  influence  of  salicylates  an  increase  both  of  ur 
usually  lasting  three  or  four  days,  and  then  followed  by  ; 
excretion,  which  in  many  cases  carries  the  elimination  ol 
below  the  normal.  If  the  theory  of  increased  formation 
acid  under  the  influence  of  salicylic  acid  be  adopted,  the  ( 
arises  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  drug  acts  in  produc 
formation.     Concerning  this  we  have  no  light  at  all. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  action  of  th< 
nutrition  is  that  of  their  influence  upon  temperature.  B( 
man  and  in  the  lower  animals,  except  in  rare  cases, 
therapeutic  doses  of  the  salicylates  do  not  lower  the  be 
(Fiirbringer,**  Gedl,"  Danewsky,  and  S6e).  It  is  pr< 
that  salicylic  acid,  like  quinine,  has,  in  non-toxic  doses,  s 
thermogenesis  in  health.  Thus,  in  one  or  two  experi: 
self,  North  "  found  that  the  acid  exerted  a  decided  influei 
^he  rise  of  bodily  temperature  normally  caused  by  exerci 
In  fever  the  antipyretic  action  of  the  salicylates  is  v 
usually  in  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  administratic 
profuse  sweat  appears,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a  fal 
that,  according  to  Justi,**  reaches  its  maximum  in  about 

•  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  action  of  salicylic  acid  on  th< 
so  much  as  to  suggest  that  when  any  decided  lessening  of  the  cardia 
is  dependent  upon  the  fall  of  temperature.    Thus  Garcin  {Journ.  di 
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The  sweating  is  profuse  and  exhausting,  amounting,  according  to  Ewald,"  not 
rarely  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  grammes.  The  perspiration  can  scarcely  be  the 
chief  factor  in  the  reduction  of  temperature,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  relation 
between  its  amount  and  the  degree  of  the  fall,  and  it  usually  ceases  before  the 
latter  reaches  its  maximum. 

In  what  way  the  fall  of  temperature  is  produced  we  have  at  present 
no  knowledge,  since  in  the  only  experiments  upon  the  subject — those  of 
Hobart  A.  Hare,"* — the  doses  employed  were  not  sufficient  to  give  posi- 
tive results. 

Especially  was  this  true  in  the  experiments  made  upon  animals  suffering  from 
fiever.  Indeed,  there  was  not  in  those  animals  any  fall  of  bodily  temperature  under 
the  influence  of  the  salicylic  acid  administered.  To  attempt  to  reason  from  the 
results  reached  as  to  the  method  of  the  action  of  salicylic  add  when  it  does  cause 
fall  in  bodily  temperature  seems  futile, 

SUMMABY, — Salicylic  acid,  and  to  a  less  doerre©  the  salicylates,  are 
irritant  to  the  mucous  membranes,  tboug-h  it  is  probable  that  tbo  die- 
order  of  digestion  produced  by  the  acid  and  its  ealte  is  chiefly  due  to 
their  Inhibiting'  the  activity  of  the  digestive  fermente.  Salicylic  acid 
id  readily  absorbed  and  probably  circulatea  in  tlie  blood  as  a  sodium 
or  other  salicylatd ;  it  is  eliminated  partly  unchanged  as  a  salioylAte. 
partly  as  saJlcyluric  acid,  the  green  discoloration  of  the  urine  being 
due  to  indican,  or  perhaps  to  pyrocatechin,  ^w'Mch  may  be  an  educt 
from  the  acid.  The  elimination  both  of  urea  and  uric  acid  is  increased 
by  the  aalicylates.  It  is  probable  that  this  increase  is  due  to  some 
action  upon  general  protoplasmio  chemical  aotivitiee,  though  it  may 
be  that  the  salicylates  increase  chiefly  the  elimination  of  formed  urea 
and  urio  acid.  In  full  doses  salicylic  acid  causes  symptoms  resembling 
those  produced  by  quinine,  but  after  larger  doses  there  are  mydriasis, 
marked  disturbance  of  respiration,  great  nervous  prostration,  delirium, 
dyspnoea,  and,  if  the  dose  has  been  large  enough,  death  by  respiratory 
paralysis.  Moderate  therapeutic  doses  appear  to  have  no  powarf\il 
influence  upon  the  circulation,  such  physiological  evidence  as  we  have 
Indicating  that  they  increase  arterial  pressure  somewhat  by  exciting 
the  vaso-motor  centre  and  directly  increasing  the  cardiac  force.  In 
overdoses  salicylio  acid  causes  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure,  partly  by  a 
direct  action  upon  the  heart.  Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  nervous  system  is  very  imperfect,  but  It  seems  to  be  a  de- 
pressant of  the  motor  nervous  centres.  Moderate  doses  increQ.se  the 
frequency  of  the  respiration,  probably  in  paxt  by  an  action  upon  the 
peripheral  pneumogastrics,  but  chiefly  by  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
respiratory  centre.  Toxic  doses  paralyae  the  respiratory  centre.  The 
action  of  salicylic  acid  upon  the  temperature  of  normal  man  is  slight 
and  inconstant,  uhlesB  toaic  doses  be  given;  in  fever  its  antipyretic 
influence  is  pronotmced,  but  w©  have  no  exact  Icnowledge  as  to  the 
method. 

Therapeutics. — The  salicylates  were  originally  introduced  by  K 
Butt "  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  temperature  in  typhoid  and  other 

Oulmont  {Le  Pr&gr^s  Mid.^  i^jj,  587),  and  Moeli  (Z?«*/jfA«  ArcMv,  xviL  591a)  have 
ail  observed  the  pulse- rate  to  fall  with  the  fever- heat,  while  L.  Schroeder  affirms  that 
after  moderat<;  doses  the  pu1s«  is  slackened,  after  large  ones  qukJcened,  and  Ewald  and 
other  observers  state  that  it  is  usually  not  aifected. 
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fevers^  but  have  been  superseded  by  various  agents  which  are  not  only 


effective  but 


and  less  disagreeable  in  their  acdoa.     In 


more  eneccive  out  more  s 
1876  Strieker,*^  of  Berlin ^  using  salicylic  acid  as  an  antipyretic  in  acute 
rheumatism,    discovered   the   extraordinary  antirheumatic    influence  of 
the   salicylates,    which  have  come   to   be   the  standard    remedy  in  all 
forms  of  rheumatism.      Of  all  known  agents  the  salicylates  are  possessed 
of   the    most    power   for   good    in   acute    inflaniniatory  rheutnaiisfn^  in 
subacute  or  muscular  rheumatism^  in  rheumatic  neuritis  and   other  ir- 
regular forms  of  rheumatism,  and  are  often  temporarily  of  great  senice 
even  in  chronic  rheumatism.      In  gout  the  powers  of  the  salicylates  for 
good  are  much  less  than  they  are  in  rheumatic  diseases^  but  in  all  of 
the  irregular  forms  of  gouty  diseast^  a  salicylate  should  be  tried,  and 
will  often  be  found  to  be  of   temporary  service  ;  they  usually  combiiie 
well  with   colchicum.      Clinical    experience   has   demonstrated    that  in 
these  various   conditions   the   salicylates   seem    to   he    paUiative    rather 
than  curative  ;  in  other  words,   that  they  for  the  present    modify  and 
overcome  the  rheumatic  symptoms,  but  that  they  exert  no  permanent 
influence  upon  the  diathesis  which  is  the  basis  of  the  disease.      In  septic 
simulations   of   rheumatism,    such   as  gonorrhmal  rkeumaiism^    and   in 
rheumatoid  arthritis^  the  salicylates  are  rarely  of  any  service.      In  rheu- 
maiic  angina  and  in  quinsj,  which  seems  to  have  some  relation  to  the 
rheumatic  diathesis,  the  salicylates  often  do  good  ;  they  are,  however,  of 
no  value  in  diphtheria.     At  one  time  the  salicylates  were  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  chronic  cystitis  and  chronic  pycHtis  for  their  influence 
upon  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  Ijutat  present  are  rarely  employed. 

The  salicylates  have  been  used  to  some  extent  as  antiperiodics,  but 
the  general  drift  of  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Helley,  who  found 
salicylic  acid  to  fail  in  severe  cases  of  malaria,  and  to  require  a  longer 
time  for  the  cure  of  mild  cases  than  does  quinine. 

As  alterative  diuretics  the  salicylates  have  been  commended  hj 
Armin  Huber**  and  other  clinicians**  in  the  treatment  of  actUe  and 
chronic  pleurisy  with  watery  effusions. 

Use  in  Diseases  &f  the  Eye. — The  salicylates  are  of  the  greatest  value 
in  the  treatment  of  iritis,  iridocycHiis^  iridochormdiHs,  and,  in  g^eneral 
terms,  in  nveitis.  They  relieve  the  pain  of  acute  and  sub-acute  g^iaucoma, 
and  even  cures  of  the  so-called  malignant  glaucoma  by  them  have  been 
reported  by  Harry  Fried  en  wald,  whilst  the  course  of  sympathetic  ophthat' 
mia  is  favorably  influenced  by  them. 

Natu rally  the  promptest  results  are  obtained  in  rheumatic  cases,  but  in 
inflammations  of  the  uveal  tract,  not  of  rheumatic  origin,  they  frequently 
relieve  pain  and  aid  in  the  bringing  about  of  the  subsidence  of  the  inflam- 
mation. They  are  also  effective  in  certain  types  of  interstitial  and  other 
forms  o\  keratitis^  in  herpes  of  the  cornea,  and  in  traumatisms  of  the  eyeball, 
associated  with  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  bodies. 

In  order  to  get  the  proper  results  from  the  salicylates  in  diseases  of  the 
eye  it  is  essential  that  they  be  used  in  sufficient  dose.     Gifford  *'  belje\-es 
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that  most  patients  are  able  to  take  daily  one  grain  of  sodium  salicylate  for 
each  pound  of  weight,  without  inconvenience.  Thus,  a  man  weighing 
130  pounds  should  tolerate  ten  fifteen-grain  doses,  given  one  and  a  half 
hours  apart. 

From  a  very  large  experience  I  am  sure  of  the  value  of  the  salicylates 
in  these  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  I  have  not  found  it  ordinarily  necessary 
to  use  the  massive  doses  advocated  by  Gifford,  His  plan  is  to  give  during 
the  first  twenty -four  hours  eighty  to  one  hundred  grains  ;  sixty  grains 
during  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  gradually  decrease  the  dose, 
administering  with  the  salicylates  small  doses  of  brandy  if  depression  be 
feared.  In  my  own  opinion  such  doses  should  be  reserved  for  the  serious 
types  of  ocular  inflammations,  especially  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  acute 
glaucoma,  and  iridocyclitis.  In  all  cases  the  local  treatment  of  the 
disease  must  not  be  neglected. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  administer  the  drug  subconiunctivallyp 
but  both  in  man  and  in  rabbits  such  use  is  apt  to  produce  local  necrosis, 
and  in  the  writer's  experiments  upon  animals  there  has  been  caused  a 
degree  of  local  irritation  which  has  made  him  unwilling  to  make  trial  of 
the  method  upon  human  beings.  The  experiments  of  Fromaget  and 
Laffay**  indicate  that  the  solution  for  subconjunctival  medication  should 
never  be  stronger  than  five  per  cent  So  far  as  I  am  aware  intra  vitreous 
injections  of  sodium  salicylate  have  not  been  practised  on  human  beings; 
although  the  experiments  of  Schoeler  show  that  in  the  rabbits  they  have 
the  power  to  check  metastatic  iridocyclitis. 

The  studies  of  Harold  Gifford  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the 
salicylates  act  in  dbeases  of  the  eye  have  not  led  to  definite  result  As 
Gifford  points  out,  in  order  for  the  sodium  salicylate  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  ordinary  white  and  yellow  pus  cocci  it  requires  a  solution  oJ  from 
1 :  1000  to  1 :5oo,  so  that  tlie  bactericidal  influence  of  the  drug  can  scarcely 
be  a  potent  factor  in  its  action.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  salicylate 
may  cause  a  local  deplerion  in  the  inflamed  area,  the  arterioles  of  which 
have  been  dilated  ad  maximum  by  the  bacterial  toxins  by  producing  a 
general  capillary  dilatation.  Also,  that  the  diaphoresis  caused  by  the 
drug  is  an  important  factor  in  its  efficiency  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  other  drugs  which  produce  capillary  dilatation  and  free  sweating  are 
of  httle  value  in  ocular  inflammation-  ^ 

Use  as  an  AnHsepiic. — Salicylic  acid  was  originally  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession  on  account  of  its  inhibitory  influence  on  putre- 
faction. Kolbe  **  found  that  0.04  per  cent,  had  great  influence  in  prevent- 
ing souring  of  milk.  Buchholz  states  that  0.15  per  cent  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  development  of  bacteria  in  ordinary  organic  mixtures,  and 
that  the  influence  of  0.005  per  cent,  is  plainly  visible;  0.3  to  0.4  per 
cent,  of  the  acid  killed  bacteria  in  vigorous  growth.  The  sodium  salicyl- 
ate was  about  equal  to  the  pure  acid,  o,  4  per  cent*  destroying  the  bacteria. 
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In  the  preservation  of  urine,  Meyer  and  Kolbe  **  found  that  one  part  cit 
salicylic  acid  to  two  thousand  parts  of  urine  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
putrefaction. 

Salicylic  acid  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  beer  and  wine,  and  for  the  preservation  of  various  articles  of  food. 
On  February  7,  1881,  the  French  government  interdicted  this  use,  and 
in  1885  a  commission**  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  reported  that  it  is  proved 
that  the  prolonged  employment  of  even  very  small  amounts  of  ^cylic 
acid  is  dangerous,  and  that  in  susceptible  individuals,  and  especially  in 
aged  persons,  it  is  apt  to  cause  disorder  of  digestion  and  renal  disease. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  salicylic  acid  is  capable  of  accomplishing 
much  in  antiseptic  surgery,  but  it  is  at  present  rarely  used. 

Locally,  salicylic  acid  is  a  distinct  irritant  In  the  experiments  of 
Hodara  **  its  prolonged  contact  with  the  skin  caused  swelling  of  the  epi- 
dermis, followed  after  a  time  by  desquamation  or  exfoliation,  the  cast-off 
flakes  having  a  thickness  in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
preparation  used.  When  the  application  was  continued  for  some  days 
oedema  and  necrosis  of  the  epithelium  resulted.  It  is  also  much  used  by 
dermatologists  in  various  skin  diseases  when  there  is  pronounced  thicken- 
ing of  the  epidermis. 

In  1875  Hirt  called  attention  to  the  irritation  of  the  pulmonic  mucous 
membrane  in  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salicylic  add  ;  and 
\'arious  specialists  have  employed  it  as  a  local  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  larj'ngeal  and  pulmonic  inflammations. 

Administr.\tion. — The  salicylates  have  been  used  in  rheumatism 
according  to  t>*o  methods.  By  one,  they  are  given  continuously  in 
moderate  dose  ;  by  the  other,  they  are  administered  in  very  large  dose 
up  to  the  production  of  cinchonism,  then  temporarily  withdrawn,  then 
readministered,  and  so  on  until  the  desired  effect  has  been  reached 
When  the  sj-mptoms  are  acute  the  alternative  method  of  administration  b 
better  than  the  attempt  to  make  the  continuous  prolonged  effect ;  and 
even  in  sub-acute  cases  of  the  disease  this  plan  of  medication  is  often 
singularly  effective. 

On  account  of  the  tendency  to  interfere  \*-ith  digestion  the  salicylates 
should  be  administered  about  two  hours  after  meals,  so  as  to  get  the 
minimum  gastric  effect  at  the  time  when  gastric  digestion  is  at  its  he^ht 
Owing  to  the  irritant  action  of  salicylic  acid  some  of  its  preparations  are 
at  present  ali*-ays  preferred. 

SMfium  Sa/in/a/^  (SoDii  Salic^'las,  U.  S.^  is  a  freely  soluble  salt 
\*er\*  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  efficient.  Amm^mium  Saiujiaie 
(.\mmoxii  Salic vl.\s,  U.  S.)  is  also  fredy  soluble,  is  somewhat  less  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste  than  the  soda  salt,  and  for  most  purposes  is  pr^cnble 
to  it  Srcntium  Salinlai^  (Strontii  Salio-las.  U.  S.)  slowly  yidds 
its  salicylic  acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  has  the  great  advant^e  d 
being  much  less  hkely  than  other  salicylates  to  derange  digestion.     It  is, 
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however,  too  slow  in  its  influence  to  be  used  when  a  quick,  powerful  effect 
of  the  salicylates  is  desired.  When  small  doses  only  are  to  be  employed, 
the  ammonium  salicylate  may  be  combined  with  the  strontium  salicylate 
in  capsules.  In  some  cases  iive  grains  of  each  salt  thus  administered  are 
well  borne  by  the  stomach.  When,  however,  salicylates  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  large  doses,  they  must  be  given  in  solution,  and  should,  unless 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  be  administered  in  milk.  When 
large  doses  of  the  salicylates  are  to  be  taken,  strychnine  and  often  tincture 
of  digitalis  may  be  given  with  them  to  overcome  their  depressing  effects. 
The  on  of  Gauliheria  is  as  prompt  in  its  influence  as  is  the  ammonium 
salicylate,  and  may  often  be  combined  with  it  or  used  by  itself. 

The  maximum  daily  dose  of  the  salicylates  may  be  set  down  as  one 
hundred  grains  (6.5  Gm.),  though  in  rare  cases  only  is  it  well  to  give 
over  seventy-five  grains,  and  usually  less  will  suffice.  In  subacute  cases 
thirty  grains  (2  Gm, )  is  an  average  dose.  The  occurrence  of  tinnitus 
aurium  is  an  evidence  of  systemic  intoxication,  and  should  be  the  signal 
for  the  lessening  of  the  dose. 

OLEUM   GAULTHERIiE— OIL   OP   GAULTHERIA.     U.S. 

Oil  of  gaultheria  is  a  very  volatile,  slightly  straw-colored  liquid,  ol  a 
penetrating,  peculiar  odor,  ninety  per  cent,  of  which  is  m^thji  saiicyiuie. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-t\^^o  grains  of  methyl  salicylate  are  equivalent  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty- eight  grains  of  salicylic  acid. 

As  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  grains  of  oil  of  gaultheria  contain  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  grains  of  methyl  salicylate,  they  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  grains  of  salicylic  add. 

Oil  of  gaultheria.  Oil  of  Sweet  Birch  (Oleum  BetuLjE,  U.  S.  ),  and 
the  Methyl  Salicyiaie  prepared  synthetically  (Methylis  Salicvlas, 
U.  S. )  are  so  similar  in  composition  that  they  probably  have  the  same 
action  upon  the  human  economy,  but  this  is  not  certain,  and  the  apoth- 
ecary should  always  put  up  the  exact  drug  prescribed. 

The  question  whether  the  natural  salicylic  acid  of  the  oil  of  gaultheria  has  any 
different  physiological  action  from  the  artificially  prepared  but  chemically  Jdentical 
acid  has  been  elaborately  investigated  by  B,  J.  Stokvis,*^  who  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a  marked  quantitative  difference,  the  natural  acid  being-  distinctly 
less  poisonous  than  the  artificial, — a  circumstance  which  he  believes  to  be  due  to 
the  superior  osmoric  properties  of  the  natural  acid,  causing  it  to  be  more  rapidly 
eliminated. 


Oil  of  gaultheria  is  more  irritant  than  the  other  salicylates,  but  is  ca- 
pable of  causing  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  salicylic  acid  poisoning. 

An  ounce  produced  violent  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  followed  by  convulsions, 
coma,  and  death  in  fifteen  hours,  Pinkham.*  In  Juvet's*^  case  a  half-ounce  caused 
death  ;  but  the  same  amount  has  been  recovered  from  (Gallaher*'),  probably  on 
account  of  the  vomiting  induced  H,  C.  Wood  and  Hobart  A.  Hare"  have  shown 
that  the  physiological  action  of  gaultheria  is  the  same  as  that  of  salicylic  acid,  and 
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that  therapeutic  doses  are  entirely  decomposed  in  the  system,   although  toxic 
am 0 mils  may  escape  In  part  unchanged. 

Oil  of  gaultheria  may  be  administered  in  emulsion  or  in  capsules  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minims  (0.6-1  C.c),  repeated  according  to 
circumstances.  We  have  given  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  drops 
of  it  in  t^\ent>'-fou^  hours,  though  few  persons  will  bear  more  than  half 
this  amount. 

Linossier  and  Lannois  **  found  that  salicylic  acid  could  be  detected  in 
the  urine  within  half  an  hour  after  the  local  application  of  oil  of  gaultheria* 
Although  the  oil  of  wintergreen  afiords  an  effective  method  not  only  for 
locally  acting  upon  rheumatic  inflammations^  but  for  bringing  the  general 
system  under  the  influence  of  the  salicylates,  die  continuing  odor  of  it  is 
so  penetrating  and  offensive  that  some  of  the  newer  preparations  are 
preferable  for  local  use. 

Aspirin  {Aceiyi-saiicyHc  Acid)  occurs  in  white,  crystalline,  insoluble 
needles,  of  an  agreeable  taste,  which  undergo  decomposition  in  alkaline 
fluids  with  the  separation  of  saUcylic  acid,  and  are  therefore  changed  by 
the  intestinal  fluids. 

Although  the  urine  afiords  evidence  of  the  presence  of  saUcylic  acid 
in  half  an  hour  after  the  ingestion  of  aspirin^  according  to  Filippi  and 
Bufalinij  the  excretion  of  the  salicylic  acid  takes  place  much  more  slowly 
than  when  sodium  salicylate  has  been  taken. 

Aspirin  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  acdng  physiologically  and  thera- 
peutically as  a  salicylate.  In  full  doses  it  produces  dnchonism,  and  it 
may  cause  disturbances  of  the  digestion  and  the  other  disagreeable  effects 
of  the  remedies  of  the  class,*  It  b*  however,  usually  better  borne  than  ■ 
are  the  older  salicylates,  and  is  probably  somewhat  more  continuing  in 
its  influence,  so  that  it  is  especially  suitable  to  the  treatment  of  sub-acute 
and  chronic  cases,  in  many  of  which,  when  the  symptoms  are  not  severe, 
marked  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  a  single  dose  of 
the  aspirin  at  bedtime.  Like  other  salicylates  it  increases  very  markedly 
the  elimination  of  uric  acid  and  other  nitrogenous  excreta  (Singer*). 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  some  peculiarities  in  its  therapeutic  influ- 
ence ;  according  to  Liesan,'  in  large  dose  it  acts  as  a  powerful  sudorific, 
and  many  clinicians  are  concurrent  in  the  statement  that  both  its  anal- 
gesic and  antipyretic  influences  are  much  more  marked  than  is  the  case 
with  most  salicylates.  It  has  been  used  by  various  clinicians  with  as- 
serted good  results  to  depress  temperature  in  fevers^  and  has  been  highly 
praised  as  a  means  of  subduing  pain  in  migrai7te\  neuralgia,  and  even  in 
the  fulgurant  agonies  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

•  A  case  has  be^n  reported  by  Otto  {D,  M,  W..  1903,  xxIjs  )  in.  which  aspirin  produced 
violent  general  oedematous  erythema,  affecting  also  the  mucous  membranes,  with 
si iRhtly  albuminous  urme,  but  no  fever  and  only  mild  increase  m  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  without  irrcguljirity. 
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Mesotan.  Salicylif-  add  meihyloxytneihyiesier—TKm  is  a  yellow^  clear  fluid, 
with  a  slight,  peculiar  odor,  miscibk  in  alt  proportions  with  ordinary  oils,  which  has 
been  brougiit  forward  as  a  local  application  in  all  forms  of  rhcumaiism.  In  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  after  its  local  application  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid  can 
be  demonstrated  in  the  urine.  When  applied  pure  to  the  skin  and  confined  by 
appropriate  dressing  it  is  apt  to  irritate,  so  that  it  should  be  diluted  with  olive  or 
castor  oiL  Glycerine  h:is  been  used,  but  is  said  not  to  be  advantageous.  From 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  mesotan  containing  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  oil  may  be  applied  daily  to  the  affected  part,  and  then  covered  with  parch- 
ment or  other  impervious  material.  The  application  sometimes  produces  eczema- 
touSj  urticarial,  or  other  eruption,  requiring  its  removal  or  further  dilution. 


Glycosal.  Afonasa/icy/icg/ycerimrsfer,— This  substance,  originally  prepared 
by  E.  Tauber,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble — one  per  cent. — in  cold  water^ 
and  freely  in  hot  water  ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  decomposed  by  alkatines  and  alka- 
line carbonates,  and  also^  it  is  said,  by  the  intestinal  juices  with  the  separation  of 
salicylic  acid. 

Glycosal  has  been  especially  recommended  as  affording  means  of  treating 
rhgumaiiim  by  external  application.  Zeigan  found  that  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
grammes  of  its  twenty  per  cent,  alcoholic  soludon,  to  which  a  little  glycerin  had 
been  added,  placed  upon  the  rheumatic  part  and  covered  with  oiled  paper,  was 
sufficient  to  produce  in  four  or  five  hours  free  sweating,  lasting  from  a  half  hour 
to  two  hours,  and  in  from  six:  to  eight  hours  a  notable  elimination  of  salicylic  acid 
from  the  urine,  with  the  relief  of  the  local  symptoms.  Ratz,  however,  was  unable 
to  secure  absorption  either  by  means  of  the  alcoholic  solution  or  yet  by  inunctions 
made  with  an  indifferent  fatty  b^is  ;  although  when  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
chloroform  was  added  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  ointment,  a  nota- 
ble proportion  of  salicylic  acid  appeared  in  the  urine.  R.  Block  finds  that  the  best 
method  of  using  glycosal  is  a  twenty  per  cent,  collodion,  which  he  applies  every 
two  to  four  hours  to  swollen  rheumatic  joints  with  asserted  most  extraordinary  re- 
sults. He  claims  that  if  no  relief  is  afforded  the  inflammation  may  be  positively 
considered  not  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin. 

Amvlis  Salicvlas.  Saluyiic  Amyksier.—A.  colorless  liquid  with  a  salol-like 
odor,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol^  and  chloroform,  almost  insoluble  in  water.  This 
substance  is  an  active  salicylate  which  was  proposed  by  M.  B.  Lyonnet  as  a  substitute 
for  the  oil  of  gaultheria  in  rheumatism,  especially  useful  as  a  local  application ;  half 
to  one  drachm  applied  to  rheumatic  joints,  and  covered  with  waxed  pajjer  or  other 
impervious  dressing.  It  has  also  been  used  interaally  in  gelatin  capsule,  forty  to 
sixty  minims  a  day. 

Salicin.— This  is  a  glucoside  of  the  willow  bark  which  has  been  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  is  of  very  feeble  physiological  and  therapeutic  activity,  three  ounces  of  it 
having  been  taken  without  the  production  of  notable  effect  It  is  readily  absorbed, 
and  is  eliminated  as  salicin,  saligenin,  and  salicylic  acid  (Husemann').  According 
to  Scarpetti,*  it  inhibits  the  functional  activity  of  the  red  and  white  blood-corpus- 
cles, but  less  powerfully  than  does  quinine.  It  was  originally  introduced  in  the 
treatment  of  specific  and  acute  rheumatism  by  Maclagan,'  but  its  therapeutic  activity 
apparently  depends  upon  the  salicylic  acid  which  is  produced  out  of  it  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  as  its  conversion  is  slow  and  imperfect,  as  a  remedy  it  is  of  ver>^  inferior 
value.    At  present  it  is  rarely  used.     Etose,  half  to  one  drachm  (2-4  Gm.  j. 

Salophen.  Aceiy/paf-amid^heHyLS^lophi^n,  which  contains  50.9  per  cent 
of  salicylic  acid,  occurs  in  white,  crystalline,  insoluble  leaflets,  and  is  said  to  undergo 
decomposition  in  alkaline  solution.  Siebel  states  that  it  yields  salicylic  acid  in  the 
alkaline  intestinal  juices. 
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It  has  been  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  rh^umaHsm,  but  Is 
especially  adapted  to  the  subacute  and  chronic  cases.  It  is  capable  of  producing 
dnchonfsm  and  other  salicylic  acid  symptoms,  but  is  less  apt  to  disturb  the  diges- 
tion than  are  the  older  salicylates.  Forty-live  to  seventy-five  grains  of  it  (3-4,85 
Gm. )  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  d^y^  in  divided  doses  in  capsules^  or  better 
disused  in  milk  or  water. 

ANTIPYRINA,  U.  S.  — PHENAZONUM.  Br,  Ph. 
Phenyl-dimetkyl'ho-pyrazoi&ne^  or  aniipyrin^  was  discovered  by  Ludwig 
Knorr,  of  Munich^  and  first  experimented  with  by  Filehne/  of  Erlangen, 
It  is  a  grayish  or  reddish-white  crysLaUine  powder,  of  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  soluble  in  thirty  parts  of  ether,  in  less  than  one  part  of  water,  and 
also  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  AcHon. — The  local  action  of  anti- 
pyrin  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  somewhat  irritant,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  it  acts  with  sufficient  power  upon  the  sensory  nerves  to  be 
useful  as  a  practical  local  anaesthetic,  especially  when  applied  to  the 
laryngeal  or  nasal  mucous  membrane.  It  is  also  stated  that  antl pyrin  is 
a  very  active  haemostatic,  a  forty  per  cent,  solution  causing  when  applied 
locally  most  active  contraction  of  all  the  small  blood -v^sels. 

Salnt-Hilaire  *  affirms  that  the  anaesthesia  produced  by  an ti pyrin  b  complete 

and  generally  lasts  from  one  to  two  hours  ;  tliat  the  sensibility  to  touch  and  also  to 
heat  and  cold  is  destroyed,  the  thermal  sense  returning  fir^t ;  also^  that  the  solution 
must  not  be  of  less  strength  than  thirty  per  cent.,  twenty  per  cent,  solutions  having 
no  anesthetic  effect.  Huchard  and  Henocque  (quoted  by  Armand)  state  that 
when  they  cut  off  the  feet  of  guinea-pigs  and  put  the  various  stumps  into  a  solution 
of  anti pyrin,  of  tinaure  of  ferric  chloride,  etc.,  the  bleeding  was  arrested  most 
quickly  by  the  antipyrin. 

Antipyrin  is  absorbed  with  rapidity  and  is  eliminated  through  the  kid- 
neys, partly  as  antipyrin  and  partly  as  a  new  substance  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  Lawrow/"  a  compound  of  oxy antipyrin  with  glycuronic  acid. 

I,  I.  Hage'  was  unable  to  find  the  drug  in  the  sweat  or  the  saliva,  but  it  has 
been  found  in  minute  quantities  in  the  milk  of  nursing  women  both  by  Pinxani,*and 
by  Fieux.*  Armand  slates  that  it  can  be  continuously  detected  in  the  urine  from 
twenty-five  minutes  to  thirty-six  hours  after  Its  ingestion,  although  most  of  it  is 
eliminated  in  the  first  twelve  hours.  Ferret  and  Givre*  found  that  urinary  elimina- 
tion begins  in  the  adult  or  in  the  child  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  after  the 
ingestion,  but  that  the  child  eliminates  the  antipyrin  more  rapidly  than  the  adult 
According  to  Maragliano,^  the  elimination  is  at  its  height  in  four  hours,  and  con- 
tinues for  a  day  and  a  half.  The  urine  is  sometimes  increased,  sometimes  dimin> 
ished,  in  quantity ;  it  is  normal  in  appearance,  and  never  contains  albumin  or  sugar. 


There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  a  portion  of  the  antipyrin 
undergoes  decomposition  in  the  body^  although  we  have  not  sufficient 
information  upon  the  subject  for  any  positive  conclusion. 

Capitan  and  Gley'  found  that  the  action  of  the  drug  b  much  less  intense  when 
it  is  thrown  into  the  mesenteric  vein  than  when  it  is  given  by  injection  under  the 
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skin  or  into  the  peripheral  vein.  Their  theory,  that  the  liver  retains  or  modifies 
aiitipyrin,  is  made  more  plausible  by  the  researches  of  Wera  Iwanof!,'  who  finds 
that  the  Uver-cells  of  frogs  poisoned  with  an ti pyrin  undergo  very  pronounced 
changes  in  their  nuclei  and  protoplasm.  l*he  statements  of  Iwanoff  are  espedally 
important  in  connection  with  the  known  effect  of  antipyrin  upon  iirea  elimination. 
Disturbances  of  the  hepatic  function  may  be  at  the  basis  of  the  inhibitive  action  of 
the  drug  upon  urea  formation. 

Genera!  Effects, — ^When  given  to  the  normal  man  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  antipyrin  produces  usually  no  distinct  symptoms. 
I  J,  however,  it  be  administered  in  a  larger  dose^  and  especially  if  it  be 
given  in  the  continuous  dose,  so  as  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  it  causes 
languor,  malaise,  and  a  peculiar  cyanotic  pallor  of  the  face,  with  failure  of 
the  pulse.  Vomiting  sometimes  occurs.  The  symptoms  which  have  in  a 
number  of  cases  followed  large  doses  are  very  curious,  and  some  of  them 
difficult  of  explanation-  Prominent  among  these  symptoms  is  an  eruption 
on  the  skin,  which  may  occur  without  constitutional  disturbance,  but  is 
often  accompanied  thereby.  In  its  most  typical  form  it  consists  of  small, 
reddish,  irregularly  circular  spots,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  measles, 
and  arranged  in  patches  separated  by  sound  skin.  The  red  color  usually 
disappears  on  pressure,  leaving  a  brown  pigmentation,  which  also  comes 
into  view  during  the  fading  of  the  exanthem,  and  ordinarily  contbues 
five  or  six  days.  In  some  cases  the  eruption  is  erythematous  ;  not  rarely 
it  resembles  an  urticaria  in  which  the  white  wheals  may  be  made  very 
prominent  by  a  wide-spread^  deep  crimson  blush. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Spitz  "  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  was  covered  with 
bullae,  which,  becoming  confluent,  involved  the  skin  in  a  universal  desquamative 
inflammation.  Very  frequently  the  antipyrin  rash  is  accompanied  by  wide-spread 
cedema,  which  may  be  most  pronounced  in  the  extremities,  but  is  espedally  prone 
to  involve  the  face,  causing  greait  swelling,  and  even  closure  of  the  eyes.  The 
mucous  membranes  may  share  in  tlie  irritation.  Violent  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is 
not  very  rare,  whilst  cory^a  and  laryngitis  have  been  noticed.* 


The  marked  rise  of  temperature  and  disturbance  of  the  circulation 

which  often  accompany  the  antipyrin  eruption  are  probably  due  to  the 
irritation  of  the  skin  and  the  subdermal  tissue,  since,  when  the  anti* 
pyretic  eruption  takes  the  form  of  an  urticaria,  the  itching,  sighing,  hys^ 
terical  unrest,  and  dyspnoea,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  urticarias  not 
due  to  antipyrin,  have  been  very  pronounced. 

In  a  number  of  cases  of  antipyrin-poisoning  there  have  been  violent 
nervous  symptoms,  which  seem  to  be  a  direct  outcome  of  the  action  of 
the  poison.  The  vomiting,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  abdomi- 
nal pain,  may  be  looked  on  as  an  evidence  of  local  irritation  ;  but  this  is 
hardly  the  case  with  giddiness,  somnolence  deepening  into  coma  and 
passing  into  profound  stertorous  unconsciousness,  with  dilatation  of  the 

•  For  cases,  see  l^adaH  Lancet ^  i8S8,  i. ;  Brilish  Mtfd.  Joum,,  1888,  L  ;  also  189a,  L 
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pupils  and  epileptiform  convulsions, — all  of  which  have  been  noted. 
The  unrest,  excitement,  and  violent  tremblings  not  rarely  seen  seem 
aJso  to  be  directly  produced  by  the  drug.*  H.  M.  Briggs"  reports 
blackish  urine  with  albumin  and  blood-corpuscles  in  antipyrin-poisoning. 

As  illustrative  of  the  symptoms  of  antipyrin-poisomng  may  be  cited  the  case 
reported  by  F.  Spitzer,^'  in  which  a  manj  aged  twenty-four,  shortly  after  taking  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  antipyrin  during  an  hour*  complained  of  violent  pain 
m  the  belly,  and  vomited  freely  ;  an  hour  later  he  was  found  in  a  condition  of  great 
excitemetitt  screaming,  champing  his  teeth,  with  a  red  face,  much  suoIJen  conjunc- 
liva^  and  cold  extremities ;  the  puise  was  io8  per  minute,  rhythmical,  with  strong 
heart-impulse  ;  tlie  respiration  38,  There  was  precordial  anguish,  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  marked  tremors,  with  exaggeration  of  the  tendon-reffexes.  Fifteen 
hours  alter  the  poisoning  he  was  seij^ed  with  a  sudden  chill,  with  marked  cardiac 
failure,  from  which ,  however,  he  recovered. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  antipyrin  upon  the  lower  animals  resem- 
ble those  caused  in  man^  except  in  the  absence  of  dermal  irritation  and 
its  secondary  results- 
According  to  the  observations  of  Leon  Ardujn,"  Demme,'*  Coppola,*'  Simon 
and  Hock,"  and  others,  in  the  frog;  in  moderate  toxic  doses  (half  to  one  centi- 
gramme},  it  causes  convulsions,  with  opisthotonos,  and  a  very  marked  increase  of 
reftex  activity.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  condition  the  animal  is  cataleptic^  and 
L.  Blumeneau  "  affirms  that  there  is  a  primary  stage  of  quiet  with  diminished  reflex 
activity.  If  given  in  over^vhelming  amount,  antipyrin  causes  in  the  frog  immediate 
quiet,  muscular  relaxation,  with  loss  of  reflex  activity,  deepening  into  complete 
paralysis  and  death.  In  mammals  the  chief  symptoms  of  antipyrin-poisoning  are 
ataxy,  paraplegia^  hurried  respiration,  convulsions  with  general  rigidity,  dilated 
pupilSj  unconsciousness,  and  fall  of  temperature,  ending  in  deathj  which  seems 
to  be  due  to  failure  of  respiration. 

NervQiis  Sysiem,^-^^^^  quietness  produced  by  therapeutic  doses  of 
antipyrin,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  antipyrin-poisoning,  show  that 
the  drug  has  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  cerebral  cortex.  Simon  and 
Hock  believe  that  their  experiments  prove  that  the  special  senses  are 
first  stimulated  and  then  paralyzed.  The  convulsions  of  antipyrin-poi- 
soning are  probably  in  part  epileptiform  {ue,^  of  cerebral  origin)  and  in 
part  tetanic  {i,e,,  of  spinal  origin),  though  the  testimony  concerning  this 
matter  is  contradictory. 

Blumeneau  and  Batten  and  Bokenham  '*  state  that  section  of  the  cord  does  not 

prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  convulsions  in  the  posterior  segipent  of  the  body  j 
while  Coppola  and  Simon  and  Hock  state  that  it  has  such  action.  Either  the  first- 
named  observers  failed  to  make  complete  section  or  else  both  cerebral  and  spinal 
convulsions  are  produced  by  the  drtig. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  antipyrin  upon  the  spinal  cord  is  very 
incomplete.      We  do  not  certainly  know  whether  the  alleged  primary 


•  Sc«  Merlin.  Kiin,  H^ochcnsch.,  1889,  xxvi.  \  Med.  News,  1889,  liv. ;    Correspond. 
SiaiL,  issa. 
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decrease  of  reflex  activity  (Blumeneau),  or  the  characteristic  incr^e  of 
reflex  activity  (various  observers),  or  the  final  abolition  of  reflex  activity 
are  or  are  not  of  spinal  origin,  although  it  is  probable  that  in  toxic  doses 
the  drug  acts  as  a  primary  stimuiant  and  a  sec&ndary  depressant  of  ike 
spinal  card. 

Chouppe"  states  that  the  drug  even  has  the  power  of  suspending  the  strychnic 
cotivubions.  If  the  observation  of  BlumeneatJ — that  in  a  frog  with  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  removed  anti pyrin  prtxluced  slowness  of  reflex  reaciiotit  which  imme* 
diately  disappeared  upon  section  of  tJie  spinal  cord  high  ui>-^be  correct,  tlie  prinmty 
reflex  depression  is  probably  cerebral. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  antipyrin  paralyzes  Mh  the  m&i&r 
and  the  sensory  nerves. 

Lepine  "  has  noticed  that  if  access  to  a  motor  nerve  be  shut  ofl,  such  nerve, 
after  death  from  anttpyrin,  will  be  distinctly  more  active  in  its  response  to  stimuU 
than  is  the  implicated  nerve ;  whilst  Simon  and  Hock  noted  in  frogs  killed  with 
antipyrin  the  motor  nerves  absolutely  paralyzed,  and  have  also  demonstrated  the 
influence  of  the  drug  by  bringing  it  in  local  contact  with  an  exposed  nerve.  These 
latter  observers  further  confirm  the  earlier  work  of  Coppola^  and  it  seems  to  be 
proved  that  when  applied  locally,  or  given  internally,  antipyrin  is  a  distinct  de^ 
pressant  of  the  sensory  nerve-iru$iks,  Simon  and  Hock  state  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  convulsive  stage  animals  can  be  operated  upon  without  the  use  of  an 
anesthetic. 

How  far  the  vaso-motor  and  other  nerves  connected  with  the  involnn* 
tary  movements  of  the  body  are  influenced  by  antipyrin  is  at  present 
uncertain,  although  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  drug  acts 
upon  them  as  it  does  upon  the  nerves  connected  with  voluntary  llfe^ 

According  to  Batten  and  Bokenham^  when  locally  applied  to  the  exposed  intes- 
tine»  antipyrin  prevents  the  peristaltic  wave  which  is  normatly  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  common  salt»  although  it  does  not  check  the  annular  contraction  at  the 
point  of  irritation  ;  an  e fleet  which  seems  explainable  only  by  the  supposition  that 
the  intestinal  nerves  and  not  the  int^tinal  muscles  are  paralyzed  by  the  drug- 

Muscles, — According  to  Devraux-Annand,"  the  muscular  srifiness 
of  advanced  anripyrin- poisoning,  when  the  poisoning  is  fatal,  passes 
directly  into  post-mortem  rigidity.  Moreover,  in  Armand's  researches 
the  contractions  of  muscles  taken  from  the  body  of  animals  killed  with 
antipyrin  were  much  more  powerful  and  prolonged  than  were  those  pro- 
duced by  the  same  amount  of  srimulation  in  the  normal  muscle. 

Circuiaiion, — Demme,  Arduin,  Armand,  Henry  Casimir,"  and  Cerna 
and  Carter  **  have  separately  determined  by  experiment  that  in  moderate 
doses  antipyrin  increases  ike  arterial  pressure ^  while  toxic  doses  ioiver  the 
pressure.  The  cause  or  causes  of  the  rise  have  not  yet  been  fully  deter- 
mined ;  it  occurs  in  curariied  animals,  and  is  therefore  independent  of 
any  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  respiratory  centre.  According  to 
Cerna  and  Carter,  it  is  not  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the  pneumo- 
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gastric  nerves  and  of  the  spinal  cord»  and  the  pulse-waves  accompanying 
it  are  of  extraordinary  size  and  height.  It  would  appear,  thereforej  that 
it  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  a  direct  stiimiiaimn  of  the  heart.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  evidence  which  we  have  at  present  is  so  contradictory  that 
no  positive  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  the  largest  thera- 
peutic dose  of  antipyrin  upon  the  heart,  whilst  in  regard  to  the  toxic 
doses  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  directly  depress  the  heart. 

Arduin,  Demme,  Lepiiie*  and  Armand  all  affirm  that  in  the  poi*ioned  frog  the 
heart  is  arrested  in  diastole,  but  Coppola  states  that  antipyrin  has  no  influence  upon 
the  circulation  in  the  frog,  that  in  many  cases  after  the  largest  dose  the  heart  is 
arrested  in  systole,  and  that  in  the  Williams  apparatus  no  effect  is  produced  by 
antipyrin  upon  the  isolated  heart  unless  the  dose  be  enormous.  Faval "  found, 
however,  that  while  moderate  doses  have  little  effect,  large  doses  diminish  the  fre- 
quency and  force  of  the  cardiac  contractions  b  the  isolated  heart  of  the  frog,  and 
finally  cause  diastolic  arrest 

The  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  vaso- motor  system  is  at  present 

writing  very  doubtful.  Cerna  and  Carter  affirm  that  it  has  no  influence 
upon  the  blood- vessels ^  but  give  no  proof  of  this  ;  and  the  fact  ascer- 
tained by  Casimtr,  that  the  rise  of  arterial  pressure  is  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  decrease  in  the  size  of  such  vascular  internal  organs  as  the  kid- 
neys, indicates  that  the  drug  produces  a  vaso-motor  spasm ,  a  view  which 
receives  confirmation  from  the  assertion  of  Arduin,  that  antipyrin  is  a 
powerful  local  hBemostatic.  On  the  other  hand,  Querrolo  (quoted  by 
Armand),  employing  the  plessimograph  of  Mosso,  found  that  the  arm  is 
increased  in  size  under  the  influence  of  antipyrin,  and  therefore  that  the 
peripheral  vessels  are  dilated,  and  Casimir  aflSrms  that  similar  dilatation  can 
be  seen  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ears  of  rabbits  poisoned  by  antipyrin. 

The  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure  is  without  doubt,  at  least  in  part,  the 
result  of  a  depressing  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  heart  itself ;  but  if 
the  observation  of  Bettelheim  (quoted  by  A.  Biach**),  that  during  the 
fall  of  blood* pressure  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body  notably 
falls,  while  that  of  the  exterior  correspondingly  rises,  be  correct,  vaso- 
motor paralysis  probably  is  also  a  factor. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Cerna  and  Carter,  the  pulse  Is  usually 
increased  in  rate  by  full  doses  of  antipyrin  through  a  paralytic  influ- 
ence upon  the  inhibitory  nerves,  but  afterwards  becomes  decreased  in 
number  through  the  direct  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  heart  itself. 

The  peculiar  lividity  often  seen  in  persons  under  the  influence  of  anti- 
pyrin is  probably  due  to  changes  in  the  blood  itself.  According  to 
Lepine,  methsemoglobin  is  largely  formed  during  the  poisoning,  but 
Crolas  and  Hagoumeng  "  failed  to  detect  it  The  three  observers  are  in 
accord  in  finding  that  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  not  perceptibly 
affected,  even  by  the  continuous  exhibition  of  very  large  doses. 

Temperature. — When  given  in  large  doses  to  the  normal  animal, 
antipyrin  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  produces  fall  in  the  bodily  tem- 
perature ;  in  the  fevered  animal  this  fall  is  more  marked  and  more  con- 
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slant.  Its  cause  is  not  entirely  established,  but  it  is  probably  the  result 
of  an  influence  exerted  directly  upon  the  thermogenetic  centres.  It  is 
certainly  independent  of  any  action  upon  the  general  circulation,  as  we 
have  seen  the  temperature  of  fevered  dogs  reduced  four  or  five  degrees 
by  antipyrin  without  change  in  the  arterial  pressure. 

In  s<eveii  out  of  nine  experiments  made  by  H.  C.  Wood,  E,  T,  Rei chert »  and  Ho- 
bart  A.  Hare*"  upon  normal  animals,  there  weis  a  decrease  in  both  the  production 
and  the  dissipation  of  animal  heat.  In  two  experiments  both  functions  were  dis- 
tinctly increased.  When  tetanic  conx-ulsions  occur  from  antipyrin  thej-e  is  a  marked 
rise  of  the  bodily  temperature.  In  both  of  the  calorimetric  experiments  in  which 
the  heat'production  was  increased,  verj'  large  doses  of  antipyrin  had  been  given, 
and  it  b  believed  that  the  animal  suffered  convulsions  in  the  calorimeter.  In  almost 
all  the  experiments  the  decrease  of  heat- product! on  was  very  much  greater  than 
the  decrease  of  heat-dissipation  :  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  antipyrin  in  tlie 
normal  dog  primarily  lessens  heat-production,  the  reducrion  of  the  heat^iiRsipation 
probably  being  the  result,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  lessened  heat- product  ion.  In  ex- 
periments upon  dogs  in  which  fever  had  tieen  produced  by  injections  of  pepsin, 
both  heat-production  and  heat-dissipation  were  markedly  decreased,  but  usually 
heat-production  was  more  affected  than  was  heat-dissipation. 

The  experiments  of  Destr^e  "  and  of  Engel  (quoted  by  Biach)  are, 
so  far  as  they  go,  in  accord  with  those  just  given,  whilst  Cerna  and  Carter 
found  pronounced  decrease  of  heat-production  with  simultaneous  increase 
of  heat- dissipation  in  dogs  fevered  by  injections  of  putrid  blood  ;  so  that 
it  would  appear  that  antipyrin  reduces  iemperature  in  fever  by  decreasing 
(he  heai-produciian.\  That  antipyrin  acts  through  the  nervous  system  is 
strongly  indicated  by  the  influence  which  it  has  over  fever  produced  by 
nerve-lesions. 

P.  J.  Martin,*  R.  Gottlieb,"  and  H.  Girard"  are  in  accord  in  finding  that  the 
rise  oi  temperature  which  is  produced  in  the  rabbit  by  punctures  in  the  neighbor- 
h€>od  of  the  striate  body  is  lessened  or  altogether  put  aside  by  antipyrin.  Martin 
has  further  found  that  heat- production  b  also  lessened  under  these  circumstances, 
Gottlieb "  states  that  Sawadowski  has  determined  that*  in  the  dog  whose  spinal 
cord  is  cut  high  up,  antipyrin  no  longer  reduces  the  temperature. 


•  The  course  of  fever  produced  by  injections  of  ^Mfpsiti  in  the  blood  %*aries,  and  tn. 
ca!orimeiric  experiments  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  pepsin  and  when  the  temperature  has 
risen  administer  the  antipyretic  and  study  calorimelrically  the  re.suU,  The  t>est  way  is 
to  produce  a  paroxysm  of  fever  on  one  day  and  study  it  calorimetricatly  through  its  whole 
course;  some  days  subsequently,  the  same  animal  and  dose  of  pepsin  being  used,  the 
course  of  the  lever  is  to  be  modified  by  the  antipyretic,  and  the  heat-dissipation  and  heat- 
production  of  the  two  days  contrasted. 

f  The  experiments  of  Gottlieb,  however,  are  not  consonant  with  this  view  ;  in  three 
experiments  hypodermic  injections  of  antipyrin  were  followed  by  increased  heat-produc- 
tion, with  a  greater  increase  of  heat-dissipation  and  consequent  fall  of  temperature*  Sim- 
ilar results  were  aJso  reached  in  rabbits  in  winch  fever  had  been  produced  by  pricking 
nerve-centres  (/I rrAii//^  Exper.  Path.  u.  Phamt,,  tSgi,  xxviMO-  These  experiments  are 
certainly  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  not  shown  that  the  changes  in  heat -dissipation 
and  production  which  were  noted  were  really  produced  by  the  antipyrin.  and  were  not 
due  to  the  confinement  in  the  calorimeter  or  to  the  natural  variations  in  the  course  of  the 
fever  itself:  in  other  words,  there  were  no  proper  control  experiments. 
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The  studies  which  have  been  made  by  chemists  as  to  the  effects  of 
antipyrin  upon  the  elimination  of  waste  products,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  in 
accord  with  the  view  that  antipyrin  lessens  heat -production.  It  is  indeed 
tnie  that  Chittenden  and  Cummins"  were  unable  to  find  that  antipyrin, 
either  in  large  or  in  toxic  doses,  has  any  effect  upon  the  elimination  of 
carbonic  acid  by  the  animal  ;  but  before  these  results  can  be  considered 
as  established  further  experimentation  is  necessary.  Again,  Armand 
thought  that  he  had  chemically  proved  that  antipyrin  increases  the  elimi- 
nation of  urea  ;  but  the  original  studies  of  Umbacht**  who  found  that 
large  doses  of  antipyrin  very  markedly  decrease  the  elimination  of  urea» 
have  been  so  abundantly  confirmed*  that  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be 
considered  established  that  antipyrin,  d&th  in  health  and  in  fever^  dimin- 
ishes the  output  of  the  nitrogenous  products  of  tissue-waste. \ 

Antiseptic  //ifiuence. — The  influence  of  antipyrin  upon  pathogemc 
micro-organisms  and  upon  fermentation  has  been  elaborately  studied  by 
Engcl  (quoted  by  Biach),  who  found  that  such  influence  is  so  exceed- 
ingly feeble  as  to  ha\'^e  for  practical  purposes  no  existence.  On  the  other 
handf  Chittenden  and  Stewart  state  that  antipyrin  inhibits,  and  if  present 
to  the  amount  of  three  per  cent  stops,  the  digestive  action  of  the  acidu- 
lated pepsin  solution,  whilst  Cazeneuve  and  Visbeck  ■*  find  that  one  per 
cent,  of  antipyrin  is  sufficient  to  indefinitely  put  off  putrefaction  of  the 
blood.  They  also  confirm  the  fact  that  antipyrin  is  capable  of  inhibiting 
the  action  of  ferments  like  pepsin  and  diastase.  Roux  and  Rodet  **  find 
that  a  four  per  cent  solution  is  sufificient  to  very  sensibly  afiect  the  Ba^ 
ciiius  coii  communis, 

SUMMARY.— Antlp3?Tin  is  absorbed  rapidly,  and  eliminated  rapidly, 
at  least  in  part,  unchanged.  WMlet  the  ordinary  dose  of  antipyrin  pro- 
duces no  distinct  symptoms,  Tsrben  tn  larse  enough  amount  the  drug^ 
causes  langnor,  malaise,  cyanosis,  depreesion  of  the  circulation^  gtddl- 
nesSf  BOmnole&ce,  epOeptiroma  con'oiilsions,  a  measle-liMe  exanthema, 
coma,  and  collapse.  Owing^  to  idiosyncrasy^  it  provokes  In  some  cases 
violent  urticaria  and  subdermal  iii:9&mniation,  which  may  be  accom- 
panied by  fever  and  other  constitutional  distiirbatices*  It  is  probably 
a  primary  stimulant  and  a  secondary  depressant  of  the  motor  spinal 
cord.  It  is  certainly  a  paralyzant  to  both  the  motor  and  sensory  nerve- 
trtmka,  and  seems  to  have  also  some  action  upon  the  muscles  them« 
selves.  A  small  dose  may  moderately  increase  arterial  pressure,  prob- 
ably by  directly  stiiaulating  the  heart  and  the  blood-vessels,  although 
upon  these  x>ointe  ^we  have  no  certain  kno^edge.    The  final  fall  of 


*  Among  the  chemists  who  have  reached  this  conclusion  by  practical  efperi mentation 
may  be  mentioned  Wiczkowski  (quoted  by  Umbach),  Waltert  of  St.  Petersburg  (  Tkerap. 
(Jar.j  lijp  F,  Muller  {Jahreib.  far  Thierchetni^e^  xiv. ),  Ries  (quoted  by  Biach),  Albert 
Robin  {Bidi.  Acad.  MM,,  i%^f,  xviiij,  and  Jacubovitsch  {Brii.  Med.  Jourtt.,  iS38p  ii.)- 
Tausk's  {Sf.fimidCi  jahrb.^  ccjcxxvi.)  failure  to  get  a  pronounced  effect  may  have  been 
due  to  \\\^  having  used  too  small  doses. 

t  It  would  further  appear  probable  that  antipyrin  alters  the  normal  relation  between 
the  various  exctementitious  substancesp  since  Umbach  has  found  thai  whiie  the  urea  was 
markedly  diminished,  uric  acid  was  scarcely  altered  j  and  Robin  affitms  thai  in  his  ex- 
periment the  etimination  of  uric  acid  was  even  augmented. 
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arterial  presBure  is  due,  at  least  in  part^  to  a  direct  action  upon  the 
heart.  In  sufQcient  amount  antipyrin  causes  metheeinog'lobin  to  ap- 
pear in  the  blood.  It  increases  the  respiratory  rate  hy  a  centric  action. 
It  probably  lesaens  the  production  of  animal  heat  by  a  direct  action 
throu£rb  the  nervous  system,  independent  of  any  infiuence  upon  the 
otroulation,  and  appears  also  to  stimulate  heat-dissipation.  Both  In 
health  and  in  fever  It  dlminiahes  the  output  of  the  nitrogenous  products 
of  tissue-waste. 


Therapeutic  Action. — In  fever  cases,  about  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  after  the  ingestion  of  a  full  antipyretic  dose  of  antipyrin  profuse 
sweating  occurs,  and  is  soon  followed  by  a  fall  of  temperaturep  which  is^ 
however,  independent  of  the  diaphoresis. 

According  to  Carl  von  Noord^n^"  the  sweating  can  be  arrested  by  the  use  of 
hypodermic  jnjectjons  of  atropine  or  agaricin  without  affecting  the  fail  of  tem- 
perature. Moreover,  the  sweating  is  not  invariabJy  present,  and  in  dogs,  which 
practically  do  not  sweat,  antipyrin  is  a  powerful  antipyretic  in  fever. 


According  to  most  authorities,  the  depression  of  temperature  lasts 
longer  than  that  caused  by  some  other  antipyretics,  continuing  from  two 
to  ten  hours.  It  b  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  but  not  usu- 
ally of  the  force  of  the  pulse.  In  some  cases  the  sweating  is  not  profuse, 
and  it  is  probably  under  such  circumstances  that  observers  Have  noticed 
a  markedly  increased  diuresis.  Usually  the  patient  is  more  comfortable 
under  the  action  of  the  drug  than  at  other  times  ;  sometimes,  however, 
there  is  distressing  vomiting, 

Antipyrin  may  be  employed  as  an  antipyretic  in  almost  any  disease 
accompanied  by  high  temperature,  such  as  pneumonia^  erysipelas^  and 
typhus^  scarlet^  yellow^  and  typhoid  fever s^  rheumatism^  etc.;  it  has  also 
been  freely  given  in  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis^  but  various  observers 
state  that  in  such  cases  it  produces  so  much  feebleness  and  general  de- 
pression as  to  forbid  its  use  :  nevertheless,  our  own  observation  is  that 
when  used  with  caution  it  often  gives  great  relief.  In  typhus  fever  it 
reduces  the  temperature,  but  in  a  number  of  recorded  cases  it  has  in- 
duced very  serious  collapse.  It  appears  to  have  some  specific  action 
in  rheumatism,  but  does  not  in  this  respect  equal  salicylic  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  A.  Pribram,"  in  pneunwnia  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  is  dis- 
tinctly lessened  by  it,  but  this  is  probably  due  simply  to  the  lowering  of 
the  bodily  temperature.  In  children  it  has  been  used  with  asserted  good 
results  by  a  number  of  clinicians,  and  it  appears  to  be  especially  useful  in 
the  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  of  the  young. 

The  second  indication  for  the  meeting  of  which  antipyrin  is  some- 
times used  with  success  is  the  reiicf  of  motor  disturbance.  Over  the 
minor  spasmodic  conditions  of  hysterical  origin,  over  chorea,  etc, ,  anti- 
pyrin has  a  certain  amount  of  power.  In  18S8  Sonnenberger  ^  com- 
mended it  very  highly  in  whooping-cough,  stating  that  if  given  at  regular 
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intervals  it  greatly  lessens  the  number  of  paroxysms,  or  even  aborts  the 
disease  ;  and  further  clinical  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  drug  has 
real  value.  M,  A.  Chotippe  states  that  antipyrin  has  great  power  in 
relieving  uterine  pains  after  parturition  or  in  dysfnenorrhdta.,  and  that  if 
it  be  given  during  labor  along  with  ergot  it  allows  the  contractions  to  go 
on,  but  renders  them  painless.  In  more  severe  spasmodic  disorders 
antipyrin  sometimes  does  good  It  Is  certainly  worthy  of  trial  in  letanjds, 
especially  when  the  temperature  is  high.  It  may  be  given  in  epilepsy 
with  some  hope  of  success,  since  its  influence  in  preventing  the  return 
of  convulsions  is  sometimes  extraordinary,  although  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  fails  entirely.  We  have  studied  it  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
but  are  unable  to  point  out  any  indications  which  will  warrant  in  an  indi- 
vidual case  an  a  priori  opinion  that  antipyrin  will  do  good.  The  only 
method  is  that  of  trial.  Not  less  than  forty  grains  a  day  should  be  given, 
and  if,  after  a  timCj  no  cyanosis  or  muscular  weakness  mark  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  drug,  and  the  convulsions  still  recur,  the  dose  should 
be  increased  up  to  the  physiological  limit.  The  combination  of  anti- 
pyrin with  ammonium  bromide  affords  much  better  results  than  either 
drug  alone,  and  it  has  become  with  us  a  routine  practice  to  prescribe  in 
epilepsy  a  mixture  of  ammonium  and  strontium  bromide  with  antipyrin. 
We  have  given  to  a  large  number  of  cases  fifteen  grains  daily  of  the  anti- 
pyrin in  this  combination  for  many  months,  and  even  for  years,  without 
cumulative  action  or  perceptible  effect  upon  the  general  nutrition  or  the 
general  nerve  functions,  except  that  in  some  cases,  probably  by  dbturb- 
ance  of  thcrmogenesis,  a  condition  of  such  intolerance  of  cold  is  produced 
that  the  drug  has  to  be  withdrawn,  at  least  for  a  time»  Antipyrin  has 
been  used  with  alleged  success  in  laryngismus  slridtdus,  in  nocturnal 
eniissians,  in  asihnm^  and  in  urinary  inconiinence  of  children. 

The  third  indication  which  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  met 
by  antipyrin  is  the  relief  of  pain.  In  April,  1S87,  S6e  announced  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  that  antipyrin  is  a  powerful  analgesic^ 
which  when  given  in  doses  of  from  forty-five  to  ninety  grains  a  day  will 
control  almost  all  forms  of  pain.  Such  doses,  however,  lx)rdcr  upon 
toxic,  and  are  rarely  justifiable.  Moreoverj  they  are  scarcely  ever 
necessary  in  properly  selected  cases.  Abundant  clinical  experience  has 
shown  that  antipyrin  for  the  relief  of  ordinary  inflammatory  pains  is  not 
reliable,  and  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  opium  ;  but  that  it  is  a  very 
valuable  agent  against  various  nervous  pains,  sometimes  giving  much 
more  relief  than  does  opium,  and  usually  causing  less  disturbance  to  the 
system.  Especially  is  it  effective  in  rheumatic  pains  and  in  migraine 
and  other  forms  of  Tieuraigia  in  which  the  pain  is  the  outcome  of  nerve- 
storm  ;  it  will,  indeed,  often  control  the  pangs  of  locmnotor  atojcia  /  we 
have  even  seen  it  abort  a  gastric  crisis.  Whether  it  acts  by  a  true 
analgesic  influence,  or  whether  it  simply  puts  aside  the  nerve-storm 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  pain,  is  entirely  unknown.  In  violent  k^tni- 
crania  sleep  follows  relief ;  but  antipyrin  is  not  a  true  hypnotic.     Anti- 
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pyrin  is  stated  greatly  to  incr^e  the  anaJgesic  effects  of  morphine,  and 
is  itself  J  in  headache  at  least,  made  much  more  effective  by  caffeine. 

Antipyrin  has  also  been  used  in  various  disorders  not  included  under 
the  indications  already  given,  often  without  sufficient  reason, 

M.  H,  Feeny  **  reports  subacute  Brigkfs  disease  cured  by  it ;  Clement,**  that 
it  is  of  value  in  bringing-  about  absorption  of  pleuriHc  effusions.  Both  in  diabetes 
mellitus  and  diabetes  insipidus  tt  has  been  used  with  asserted  good  results.  Saint- 
Phillippe"  commends  it  highly  in  infantile  diarrhsea  with  indigestion  and  pain, 
Salem i  affirms  that  it  Ls  an  active  and  practical  aniigatactagogue^  and  in  this  has 
been  confirmed  by  Ryan-Tennison  and  by  Guibert,** 
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Administration. — Antipyrin  may  be  administered  hypodermically, 
by  the  mouth,  or  by  the  rectum.  The  dose  for  a  child  of  one  or  two 
years  of  age  may  be  set  down  as  two  to  three  grains  (0,13-0.2  Gm. )  ; 
for  a  child  five  years  old,  three  to  seven  grains  (0.2-0.46  Gm.)  ;  for  the 
adult  the  dose  should  not  exceed  twenty  grains  (1,3  Gm. ),  and  ten  grains 
(0.6  Gm, )  are  usually  sufficient,  in  fever  cases,  repeated  every  one  or  two 
hours  until  fony  grains  are  given,  or  sweating  comes  on,  or  the  tem- 
perature falls.  In  children  it  would  not  be  safe  to  repeat  the  dose  more 
than  once.  Some  authorities  prefer  a  single  large  dose  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  grains  (2.5-4  Gm.)  in  the  adult. 

Hypodermic  Use. — Antipyrin  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
hypodermically  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  in  neuralgias  and  nerve-pains 
good  can  sometimes  be  achieved  by  its  local  influence.  The  burning 
pain  produced  by  the  injection  of  a  thirty  per  cent,  solution  usually  lasts 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  is  not  followed  by  local  inflammation.  Verne uil," 
however,  has  reported  partial  gangrene  of  the  foot  following  and  appar- 
ently produced  by  a  hypodermic  injection  of  antipyrin  for  the  relief  of 
sciatic  neuritis. 

Toxicology. — In  describing  the  action  of  antipyrin  upon  the  normal 
human  organism,  sufficient  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  general  symp- 
toms produced  by  poisonous  doses.  It  seems  necessary,  however,  to 
point  out  that  these  symptoms  in  a  large  proportion  of  recorded  cases 
seem  to  have  been  due  to  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
rather  than  to  the  use  of  very  large  doses  of  antipyrin,  and  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever^  attended  by  any  danger  to  life.  Thus,  E.  W.  Young" 
reports  a  serious  poisoning  by  six  grains  of  antipyrin.  Theo.  Schwabe  *• 
reports  a  case  in  which  fifteen  grains  of  antipyrin,  given  to  a  young 
woman  for  neuralgia,  produced  violent  poisoning  with  collapse,  complete 
amaurosis,  cyanosis,  urticaria,  etc.  Almost  equally  inexplicable  are 
those  cases  which  have  especially  occurred  in  typhoid  and  other  fevers, 
in  which  fatal  depression  has  been  produced  by  doses  of  antipyrin  that 
were  not  larger  than  have  frequently  been  used  without  evil  results. 
Thus,  in  Barrs's"  case,  thirty-five  grains  of  antipyrin  were  given  to  a 
puerperal  woman  with  a  temperature  of  103, 6**  F. ,  and  followed  in  three 
hours  by  half  the  quantity,  after  which  the  temperature  sank  to  98"*  F., 
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and,  in  spite  of  stimulation,  death  occurred  thirty-two  hours  later.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  oi  antipyrin  seems  to  negative  the 
supposition  that  the  depression  in  these  fever  cases  is  due  to  any  direct 
action  upon  the  heart  or  other  vital  organ.  Heat  is  a  stimulant  to  func- 
tion, and  it  may  be  that  the  cause  of  the  collapse  is  the  sudden  fall  of 
bodily  temperature  in  a  person  whose  nervous  system  is  excessively  en- 
leebled  by  a  fever  of  typhoid  nature. 


AcETOPVRm.  AnHpyrin^  A£eio-saHcylas.^Th\%  occurs  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  having  an  odor  resembling  acetic  acid ;  sparingty  soluble  in  cold,  but 
freely  in  warm  water ;  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform^  and  in  warm  toluol, 
less  SO  in  ether  and  in  petrol eum*ether. 

It  was  originalfy  introdu^d  into  medicine  by  Winterberg  and  Braun '  as  com- 
bining the  activities  of  antipyrin  and  salicylic  acid,  into  which  substances,  according 
to  W.  Meitner,'  it  ts  broken  up  in  the  stomach  ;  the  aspirin  undergoing  further 
decomposition  in  the  intestines, 

Acetopyrin  has  been  much  used  as  an  analgesic  in  mi^raine^  iciaHca^  neuritis^ 
and  also  as  an  antipyretic  in  typhoid  and  other  low  fevers.  Also  as  an  antirheu- 
matic of  especial  value  in  subacute  and  chronic  cases.  Its  physiological  and 
therapeutic  activities  are  probably  those  of  its  constituents.  It  may  be  given  m 
doses  of  five  to  ten  grains  in  capsules,  or  suspended  in  water,  and  repeated  up  to 
thirty  grains  in  the  twenty *f our  hours  when  necessary.  In  fevers  two  doses  may 
be  given  two  hours  apart  about  the  time  of  the  exacerbation, 

EUPYRINB,  Pstra-pheniHdin^-vamlHn-eifiyl-carbonale.—^Yyis  substance,  which 
occurs  in  pale  greenish-yellow  tasteless  needles,  having  an  odor  suggestive  of 
vanilline,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  medicine  by  Ovedach  *  as  a  non-toxic  antipyretic,  which  will  produce 
in  fevers  apyrexia  without  excessive  sweating  or  nervous  disturbances.  It  is 
affirmed  that  a  fall  of  i"  to  3*  F.  may  be  caused  with  it  not  only  without  depres- 
sion, but  with  the  production  of  euphoria.  The  statements  of  Overlach  have  been 
confirmed  by  O.  Forges/  and  the  drug  is  affirmed  to  be  especially  valuable  in  the 
treatment  of  old  people  and  children,  and  in  such  conditions  as  that  of  influenza 
with  fever.  Eupyrine  is  said  to  have  no  analgesic  properties.  Dose,  fifteen  to 
twenty-four  grains  ( 1-1,5  Cm. )  for  adults  \  for  children,  five  to  eight  grains 
{0.3-0,5  Gm, ), 

ACETAMILIDUM— ACETANILID.     U,  S. 

Antifebrin,  or  pkenylatetamid^,  is  an  aniline  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  radical  acetyl ;  or  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  ammonia  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  b  replaced  by  phenol 
and  another  atom  by  acetyl.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  entirely 
Tvithout  odor,  having  a  bitter,  mildly  piquant  taste.  It  is  soluble,  at  59* 
F. ,  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  parts  of  water  and  in  five  parts  of 
alcohol 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Aeti&n, — According  to  the  experi- 
ments  of  L.  Frothingham  and  J.  H.  Pratt/  acetanilid  is  distinctly  antag- 
onistic to  disease  germs,  scarcely  killing  them,  but  markedly  inhibiting 
their  growth.  Applied  in  the  form  of  powder  to  a  wound  or  mucous 
membrane,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  or  feeble  irritant,  a  desiccant,  and  proba- 
bly also  as  an  analgesic. 
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Ahorptwn  and  EHminaHan. — Absorbed  into  the  blood  by  some  un- 
known method,  acetanilid  is  in  great  part  or  altogether  converted  into 
the  paramidophenol  sulphate,*  and  as  such  escapes  from  the  kidney*  It 
is  probable  that  it  breaks  up  in  the  organism  into  acetic  acid  and  aniline^ 
and  that  the  aniline  is  then  oxidized  into  paramidophenol,  which  unites 
with  sulphuric  acid.f 

Cahn  and  Hepp,*  however,  affirm  that  antifebrin  escapes  finally  with  the  urine 
in  great  part  unaltered,  and  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  aniline 
and  acetic  acid  ;  but  Miiller  as  wet!  as  Pavai  Vajna  *  and  Kumagawa  *  state  that 
antifebrin  cannot  be  found  in  the  urine,  and  consequently  that  it  undergoes  entire 
decomposition.  Jaf?e  and  Hilbert*  found  that  in  dogs  acetanilid  passes  off  chiefly 
as  o-oxycarbonol  and  as  paramidophenol,  both  united  with  glyco-uronic  and  sul- 
phuric acids ;  in  rabbits,  chiefly  as  paramidophenol  paired  with  the  acids.  It  is 
probable  that  the  proportion  of  antifebrin  which  is  decomposed  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  dose  and  the  condition  of  the  system. 

The  medical  virtues  of  antifebrin  were  first  discovered  by  Cahn  and 
Hepp,  and  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  numerous  observers. 
When  given  to  healthy  men  in  doses  of  seven  to  ten  grains  it  usually 
produces  no  appreciable  effect.  The  repetition  of  this  dose  may  cause 
somnolence,  constipation,  occasionally  headache  or  nausea,  malaise,  and 
a  peculiar  cyanotic  condition  of  the  face  and  extremities.  When  g-iven 
to  persons  suffering  from  fever  in  doses  of  ten  grains  antifebrin  usually 
produces  in  about  an  hour  fall  of  temperature,  which  reaches  its  majci* 
mum  in  two  or  three  hours  and  may  continue  from  six  to  seven  hours. 
In  some  cases  at  this  time  the  cyanosis  is  apparent  \  usually,  but  not 
always,  the  fall  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  profuse  sweating, 
which  is  generally  described  by  clinicians  as  being  less  than  that  produced 
by  corresponding  doses  of  antipyrin.  The  fall  of  temperature  is  not 
dependent  upon  sweatings  since  it  sometimes  occurs  without  the  sweating, 
and  G.  Pavai  Vajna  finds  that  the  sweating  can  be  arrested  in  great  part 
by  atropine  without  interfering  with  the  thermic  action  of  the  drug.  In 
rare  cases  the  lowering  of  the  bodily  temperature  has  been  coincident 
with  the  occurrence  of  collapse.  Occasionally  there  is  an  eruption  some- 
what similar  to  that  commonly  produced  by  antipyrin,  which  is  especially 
abundant  upon  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  a  dark  red  color.  Some- 
times the  eruption  resembles  that  of  scarlatina,  and  there  may  be  much 


•In  an  elaborate  research  on  various  drugs  of  the  aniline  [jroap  {Deutsche  Med. 
Wochffnsch.,  1S95,  xxi. }  it  was  found  that  those  substances  which  produced  in  the  organ- 
ism paramidophenol  or  para4:etamidQphffnoi  were  active,  whilst  Ihoec  which  made  ethyls 
acetamidophen&l  ViZTc  not  active. 

t  The  changes  which  occur  in  antifebrin  in  the  system  have  led  to  the  theory  thai  its 
medical  virtues  are  dependent  upon  the  liberation  of  amiine  in  the  blood.  The  symptQins 
produced  by  antifebrin  are  certainly  similar  to  those  caused  by  anihne.  Thus,  Herczel 
Btates  that  in.  a  case  of  aniline-poisoning  the  symptoms  were  colossal  cyanosis,  sweating, 
vomiting,  tinnitus  annum,  dyspncea,  fijcedneas  of  pupils,  disturbance  of  sensibiiityt  and 
a  temperature- fall  of  5  J*  C.  accompanied  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the  coloring-matter 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  number  of  red  blood- corpuscles. 
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subdennal  swelling  (Armin  Hugher*).*  Mydriasis  and  deafness^  vnth 
ringing  in  the  earSj  have  been  noted  occasionally.  Collapse  appears  to 
be  less  frequent  than  with  antipyrin.  The  ejcperiments  of  Hobart  A.  Hare  ^ 
show  that  at  present  inexplicable  cardiac  failure  may  occur  suddenly. 


In  the  experiments  of  Herczel,*lhe  symptoms  produced  by  fifteen  to  twenty  grains 
in  rabbits  were  loss  of  the  reflexes,  tremors  deepening  into  pieriodic  convulsive  move- 
ments, great  fall  of  temperature,  frequent,  irregular,  superficial  respiration,  reten- 
tion of  urinej  coma,  and  general  paralysis^  ending,  if  the  dose  had  been  large 
enough,  in  death,  which  could  not  be  prevented  by  artificial  respiration.  The  heart 
was  arrested  in  diastole.  After  the  prolonged  action  of  the  drug  there  was  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Weill '  noticed,  in  addition  to  these 
symptoms,  an  anaesthesia,  which  in  the  later  stages  of  the  poisoning  was  almost 
complete. 

Nert*i?us  Sysiem, — The  cause  of  the  convulsions  of  acetanilid^poison* 
ing  does  not  seem  to  have  been  determmed.  The  coma  which  is  present 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  poisoning  indicates  that,  direcdy  or  indi* 
reedy,  antifebrin  affects  the  cerebral  function,  but  consciousness  b  stated 
by  experimenters  to  be  preserved  at  a  time  when  the  lower  portion  of  the 
nervous  apparatus  is  distinctly  affected.  According  to  Bokai,'*^  antifebrin 
paralyzes  motor  fterve-endings  of  the  frog's  muscles  in  a  manner  similar 
to  curare,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  musde  itself  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  titne  destroys  its  capability  of  contraction.  In  the  poi- 
soned animal,  however,  just  b^ore  death  the  muscles  respond  actively, 
although  irritation  of  motor  nerve-trunks  fails  to  elicit  response, 

Circuiatimi. — Usually  when  antifebrin  is  given  to  patients  with  fevor 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  pulse-rate  corresponding  to  the  fall  of  temperature. 
The  size  of  the  pulse  is  also  reduced,  and  it  may  even  become  thready. 
Weill  has  found  that,  injected  into  the  frog,  the  drug  causes  at  first  an 
acceleration  of  the  heart's  beat,  with  apparent  increase  in  the  force  of  the 
impulses,  followed  after  a  time  by  slowing  and  irregularity  of  contraction. 
In  the  earlier  stage  the  size  of  the  pulse- wave  is  increased  and  the  re- 
spiratory curve  is  more  accentuated  ;  later  the  pulse- oscillations  diminish 
and  become  irregular  and  quickened,  and  if  the  dose  has  been  large 
enough  the  manometric  writing  resembles  that  produced  by  asphyxia. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  action  there  is  a  slight  rise  in  arterial  pressure. 

The  cyan  OS  b  of  antifebrin -poisoning  has  been  thought  to  be  due  to 
the  formation  of  methcemoglobin  and  Stewart"  reports  two  cases  in 
which  the  blood  had  the  characteristic  chocolate  color,  although  no  spec- 
troscopic examination  seems  to  have  been  made.  On  the  other  hand  in 
cases  of  poisoning  with  marked  cyanosis  both  Freund"  and  Stengel " 
were  unable  to  detect  anything  abnormal  in  the  blood  by  spectroscopical 
examination.  The  blood  changes  do  not  appear  to  be  characteristic  ; 
Stewart  reports  marked  reduction  of  the  number  of  red  cells  but  in  one 
of  Stengel's  cases  the  corpuscles  were  6,000,000,     Herczel  states  that 

•  See  also  Medical  News,  U^iiL  791^ 
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the  red  corpuscles  do  not  adhere  in  rouleaux,  that  they  are  somewhat 
granular,  and  that,  when  the  drug  is  given  to  dogs  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  blood  is  less  alkaline  than  normal,  and  contains  in  its  serum  dissolved 
coloring-matter.  According  to  Lepine  and  Aubert/*  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  is  distinctly  decreased. 

NM(rtit<m,—Kum^g^wa  found  that  while  small  doses  had  no  definite 
effect^  large  doses  enormously  increased  the  nitrogenous  elimination  ;  but 
in  Lepine' s  experiments  the  results  varied,  there  being  sometimes  an  in- 
crease and  sometimes  a  dimbution,  while  H.  C  Taylor"  obtained  a 
slight  increase  :  so  that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  what  is  the  action 
of  the  drug  upon  protoplasmic  chemical  activity. 

According  to  Kumagawa,  antifebrin  exerts  a  strong  antiseptic  influ- 
ence  upon  intestinal  changes,  decreasing  the  bacteria  in  the  intestines^ 
and  the  urinary  indican. 

Temperature, — The  only  information  we  have  concerning  the  method 
by  which  acetanilid  lowers  bodily  temperature  is  furnished  by  the  experi- 
ments of  H.  A.  Hare  and  E.  M,  Evans.'*  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  posi- 
tive conclusion,  but  indicates  that  in  fevered  animals  antifebrin  produces  a 
fail  of  th£  temperature  by  decreasing  keat-produciion. 


In  fifteen  experiments  upon  normal  animals,  which  in  nearly  all  cases  were 
allowed  to  run  free,  Hare  obtained  a  distinct  fall  of  temperature  from  antifebrin, — 
a  result  confirmed  by  Evans,  but  not  in  accord  with  the  results  of  Cahn  and  Hepp, 
who  found  that  antifebrin  had  not  a  constant  influence  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
normal  animal.  Hare,  employing  the  calorimeter  ol  H,  C.  Wood,  found  that  in 
the  normal  animal  heat-dissipation  and  heat-production  were  variously  affected,  in 
some  cases  being  notably  increased,  in  other  cases  notably  decreased,  and  in  others 
not  distinctly  altered,  Evans,  employing  the  D' Arson val  calorimeter,  a!so  reached 
various  results.  In  eleven  experiments  heat-dissipation  was  decreased  nine  times, 
while  heat-production  was  increased  four  times  and  decreased  five  tunes.  In  ex- 
amining the  records  of  the  calorimetric  experimenLs  made  by  Hare  and  Evans  on 
the  normal  animal,  we  find  that  not  only  did  the  rectal  temperature  «k?^_/2j// under  the 
influence  of  antifebrin,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  there  was  a  ver^'  distinct  rise, 
amoundng  in  some  cases  to  over  a  degree.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these 
experiments  cannot  be  used  to  explain  how  antifebrin  reduces  temperature  when 
it  does  cause  a  fall.  The  Bttempt  to  reason  how  a  certain  result  is  produced 
by  a  remedy  from  experiments  in  which  that  result  was  not  produced  Is  necessarily 
futile. 

In  Hare*s  experiments  made  upon  dogs  in  which  fever  was  caused  by  the  injection 
of  pepsin,  antifebrin  failed  to  produce  any  constant  fall  of  the  bodily  temt^rature, 
probably  because  the  dose  was  not  large  enough.  In  the  calori metric  studies  heat- 
production  was  usually  decreased,  but  sometimes  it  was  increased, — an  assertion 
which  is  also  true  of  heat-dissipation.  These  experiments  must  likewise  be  laid 
aside,  because  ther«  was  no  fall  of  temperature  caused  by  the  antifebrin.  In  Evans's 
experiments  with  fever  produced  by  the  injection  of  albumose,  the  antifebrin  nearly 
alwaj's  caused  a  distinct  reduction  of  temperature*  In  the  calorimetric  studies  the 
results  obtained  were  constant,  there  being  in  each  of  the  six  consecutive  experiments 
a  decrease  in  both  the  hourly  heat-dissipation  and  the  hourly  heat-production,  the 
amount  of  decrease  seemingly  bearing  some  relation  to  the  fall  of  temperature. 
It  is  plain  that  a  decrease  of  heat-dissipation  would  liave  a  natural  tendency  to  ele- 
vate bodily  temperature,  and  therefore  the  fall  of  temperature  must  have  been  due 
to  the  decrease  of  the  production,  which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  decrease  in  the 
heat^iissipation. 
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Therapeutics. ^The  therapeutic  use  of  antifebrin  is  exactly  parallel 
to  that  of  antipyrin.  Some  practitioners  prefer  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
less  liable  than  is  antipyrin  to  produce  collapse,  painful  skin  lesions,  or 
other  disagreeble  effects^  but  it  is  certainly  capable  of  causing  fatal  acute 
or  chronic  poisoning.  According  to  Sembritaki "  it  acts  very  badly  on 
pregnant  or  nursing- women,  Lepine"  affirms  that  it  will  relieve  not  only 
the  fulgurant  pains  of  spinal  disease,  but  also  the  tremors  produced  by 
Tftnltipie  sclerosis^  and  is  often  useful  in  epikpsy.  Dose,  five  to  fifteen 
grains' (o.  3-1  Gm.). 

Acetanilid  affords  a  useful  surgical  dressing,  and  has  the  superiority 
over  iodoform  of  being  free  from  odor,  and  perhaps  of  being  more  anal- 
gesic. It  is  frequently  employed  with  equal  amounts  of  boric  acid,  finely 
powdered,  in  the  treatment  of  minor  infected  wounds.  The  powder  may 
be  freely  used^  or  an  ointment  of  from  ten  to  forty  per  cent,  strength;  in 
vaginiiis  or  uretkrilis  a  mixture  (twenty  to  forty  grains  to  one  fluid- 
ounce)  with  gum-arabic  water  may  be  injected.  The  free  external  use  is 
not  entirely  devoid  of  danger,  as  cases  have  been  reported  of  collapse 
with  intense  cyanosis  and  subnormal  temperature  produced  by  the  sur- 
gical use  of  the  drug,* 

Toxicology, ^^\m  symptoms  of  acuk  poisoning  by  antifebrin  are 
vomiting,  muscular  weakness,  cyanosis,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  sub- 
normal temperature,  profuse  sweating,  disturbances  of  respiration,  fixed 
dilated  pupils,  rapid  irregular  heart  action,  ending  in  collapse  and  cardiac 
death.  In  some  cases  an  impaired  consciousness  has  not  been  present 
until  very  late  in  the  poisoning;  in  others  a  complete  unconsciousness  has 
been  a  comparatively  early  symptom.  The  urine  may  be  dark  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  h*ematoporphyrin  (methaemoglobiji  ?),  Leucocyiosis  with 
nucleation  of  the  red  blood -corpuscles  has  been  noted. 

Sixty  grains  of  it  are  asserted  to  have  caused  death,  but  have  been 
recovered  from  after  the  most  alarming  symptoms.  (See  Doll,  quoted  by 
Biach,  also  F.  Brown,  ^■)  Marichaux^*  details  a  case  in  which  four  grains 
caused  in  a  child  collapse,  with  complete  unconsciousness,  ending  in 
recovery- 

In  chronic  poisoning  the  most  pronounced  symptoms  are  anaemia  and 
cyanosis  ;  gastric  disturbance,  failure  of  the  general  nutrition,  rapid,  feeble 
heart  action,  and  distinct  enlargement,  without  tenderness,  of  the  spleen 
have  been  noticed.  There  is  not  only  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  red  blood- corpuscles  and  in  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin,  but  also 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  the  white  blood- cells,  with  nucleation 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  (see  Stengel  and  White"). 

ACETPHENETIDINUM,     U.  S. 

Atefphendidin,  or  Phenacetin,  an  acetyl  d^nv^tiy^  olpara-mnidophen&i^ 


See  Phiia.  PolynHnic,   1897;   Atlantic  Med.  Wtekiy,  J898;   and  Med.  and  Smry. 
Rep.,  1S97,  Ixxvi;  P.  M.  J.,  ScpL  !9ch. 
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crystallizes  in  tasteless,  colorless  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
so  in  alcohol.  Phenacetin  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  probably  entirely 
altered,  phenetidin  appearing  in  the  urine.  According  to  Miiller/  this 
change  must  take  place  alter  absorption,  since  both  the  gastric  and  pan- 
creatic secretions  are  without  elTect  on  the  compound.  O.  Hinsberg  and 
A,  Kast*  have  found  that  when  g^iven  to  dogs  in  dc^es  of  Mteen-hun- 
dredths  to  two -tenths  of  a  gramme  per  kilo  phenacetin  has  no  effect,  but 
in  very  large  doses  it  causes  vomiting,  irregular  gait,  hurried  respiration, 
and  somnolence  J  followed  by  general  cyanosis  and  discoloration  of  the 
blood,  due  to  the  formation  of  meth^emoglobin. 

The  therapeutic  dose  of  phenacetin  produces  no  symptoms,  but  the 
toxic  dose  is  said  to  cause  violent  vomiting,  great  cyanosis,  chocolate- 
colored  urine,  yellow  discoloration  of  the  body,  leucocytosis,  and  death 
(Kronig).  Mahnert*  states  that  the  muscular  weakness  produced  by 
phenacetin  is  of  spinal  origin,  and  that  in  massive  doses  the  drug  is 
antagonistic  to  strychnine,  also  that  both  respiration  and  heart  are  para- 
lyzed by  it.  According  to  the  same  observer  it  is  chiefly  eliminated  un- 
changed :  and  the  urine  gives  a  positive  Trommer^s  reaction,  although 
containing  no  sugar,  Ledoux*  asserts  that  in  doses  of  0.5  gramme  per 
kilo  phenacetin  causes  a  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  ;  but  as  he  used  an  alco- 
holic solution  his  results  are  not  entirely  reliable.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  and 
H.  B.  Wood  "  found  that  the  drug,  given  intravenously  suspended  in  water, 
had  absolutely  no  effect  on  blood -pressure.  Doses  of  o.  5  gramme  per  kilo 
killed  by  arrest  of  respiration  ;  which  can,  perhaps,  however,  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  mechanical  influence  of  undissolved  particles.  Frogs  allowed 
to  swim  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  phenacetin  in  four  hours  became 
totally  paralyzed,  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  retaining  their  irritability, 
Ott'  found  that  phenacetin  pronouncedly  decreases  heat -production  with- 
out producing  distinct  alteration  of  blood- pressure,  and,  therefore,  probably 
acts  as  an  antipyretic  by  lessening  the  heat-production  through  an  influence 
upon  the  nervous  system.  According  to  Falcone  and  Gioffredi  *"  changes 
in  the  cerebral  cortical  cells  can  be  demonstrated  in  animals  killed  with 
phenacetin. 

Therapeutics. — Phenacetin  has  been  largely  used  as  an  antipyretic, 
and  for  the  relief  of  pains  of  such  character  as  antlpyrin  is  employed 
against.  Large  amounts  of  it  can  apparently  be  taken  without  serious 
result  In  a  case  reported  to  us  by  E.  C.  Wagner,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  were  taken  in  twelve  hours  without  the  production  of  any 
symptoms.  The  only  serious  case  ol  poisoning  by  it  that  we  know  of  is 
that  reported  by  Hollopeter,*  in  which  a  woman  took  twenty-two  and  a 
half  grains  in  six  hours,  producing  collapse  with  marked  lividity,  great 
dyspnoea  and  resdessness,  cold  perspiration,  and  slightly  dilated  pupils, 
ending  in  recovery. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  phenacetin,  and  it  would 
appear  that  it  more  rarely  produces  unpleasant  symptoms  than  antipyrin, 
though  urticaria  has  been  noticed  after  its  exhibition  (Mahnert).     If  the 
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statements  of  Crombie  ^  and  of  Hirschfelder  * — that  it  acts  more  gradually 
than  other  antipyretics,  and  that  its  influence  does  not  reach  its  maximum 
for  three  or  four  hours — be  correct,  phenacetin  is  probably  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  antipyretics,  especially  as  it  seems  to  be  the  least  poisonous. 
At  present  it  is  probably  the  most  used  of  its  class.  Dose,  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  (0.65-1,3  Gm.).  Phenacetin  is  highly  commended  by  ^L 
H.  Lee  *  as  a  local  antiseptic  dressing. 

Phknocoll  HYDROCHLORtDB.— PhenocoU  occurs  in  white  needle-like  crys- 
tals ;  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  glycocoH  upon  phenetidiiu  Its  hydrodiioride  is  a 
white,  finely  crystaJUne  powder,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Physioiogicai  Aciion,—Th^  action  of  phenocoU  upon  the  animal  organism 
is  not  very  marked,  Von  Me  ring  having  found  that  iwenty^three  grains  of  it  will  not 
produce  any  pronounced  symptoms  in  the  rabbit.  According  to  Isaac  Ott,  the 
toxic  dose  produces  ^  in  the  frog,  paralysis  of  both  the  motor  and  sensory  functions 
of  the  spinal  cord,  with  deatli  from  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart  ;  in  rabbits,  quietude, 
partial  paraplegia,  and  cyajiosis,  witli  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movement  and 
depression  of  temperature  and  of  the  arterial  pressure.  David  Cema  and  William 
S.  Carter  determined  that  the  influence  of  phenocoll  upon  the  droiladon  is  exceed- 1 
ingly  feeble.  The  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure  caused  by  enormous  doses  occurred 
after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  pneumogastrics  ;  so  that  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  phenocoll,  when  in  sufficient  amount,  is  a  cardiac  depressant.  The 
action  of  smaller  doses  was  not  made  out  Tlie  pulse  was  found  by  Cema  anc 
Carter  to  be  primarily  decreased  by  inhibitory  stimulation,^  then  increased  by  in- 
hibitory paralysis,  and  finally  diminished  by  direct  action  upon  the  heart. 

The  same  investigators  affirm  that  phenocoll  has  no  action  upon  tlie  blood,  birt 
the  correctness  of  this  seems  to  be  challenged  by  the  cyanosis  which  has  been 
noted  both  in  man  and  in  rabbits.  In  experiments  made  upon  animals  witli  fever, 
Cema  and  Carter  found  that  the  fall  of  temperature  produced  by  phenocoll  is  due 
to  an  enormous  reduction  of  heat-production,  heat-dissipation  being  practically  not 
altered.  As  the  result  of  some  evidently  not  elaborate  chemical  studies,  P.  Balzer^ 
states  that  phenocoll  very  distinctiy  increases  the  nitrogenous  elimination :  the  cor* 
rectoess  of  this  is  very  doubtful 

Phenocoll  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  almost  as  rapidly  eliminated.  According  to 
Cohnheim,  it  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  from  one  to  nine  hours  after  its  ing^^ 
tion.  It  is  probably  in  part  oxidized  in  the  system,  since  the  urine  after  its  free 
administration  becomes  of  a  dark,  reddish-brown  color.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  color  is  due  to  indican  and  biliary  substances,  both  of  which  have  been 
found  in  the  urine. 

Therapbutics. — In  i8gi  Hertel  and  Herzog*  stated  that  phenocoll  rarely,  if 
ever,  produces  gastro-intestinal  irritation  or  other  disagreeable  symptoms,  that  its 
antipyretic  action  is  quick  and  never  accompanied  by  any  depression,  and  that 
the  free  sweating  which  is  apt  to  occur  with  it  may  readily  be  prevented  by  minute 
doses  of  atropine.  Both  Hertel  and  Herzog  assert  that  phenocoll  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  acu(€  and  ckrmtic  rkeumatisrn.  The  first  reports  regarding  the  antipy* 
retic  action  of  the  drug  have  received  wide  confirmation,  and  it  would  seem  that 
phenocoll  is  one  of  the  safest,  promptest^  and  niost  efficient  members  of  its  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  slated  that  in  rheumatism  and  as  an  analgesic  in 
ataxic  or  other  nerve  plains  it  is  inferior  to  the  older  remedies.  These  results  may, 
however,  have  been  due  to  a  too  timid  use  of  the  phenocoll,  as  it  is  affirmed  by 
some  clinicians  that  five  grammes  or  seventy-seven  grains  of  it  are  usually  re- 
quired to  have  an  effect  in  rheumatism,  whilst  most  writers  give  the  dose  as  much 
smaller  than  this.  In  rare  instances  it  produces  vomitings  but  we  have  met  with 
no  reports  of  human  poisoning  by  it  The  ordinary  dose  may  be  set  down  as  twelve 
to  fifteen  grains  (0,78-1  Gm.),  in  solution  or  capsule. 
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ExALGlitE.^Me(Ay/ace/ant7ui  ocairs  m  needles  or  Jong  tablet-like  crystals, 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  freely  soluble  in  hot  water.  When  given  to  man 
in  full,  non-poisonous  doses,  it  produces  slight  amblyopia  and  vertigo,  accom- 
panied in  some  persons  by  vomiting,  tinnitus  aurium,  headache^  drowsiness,  and 
vaso-moior  disturbances,  such  as  sweating.  After  large  doses  cyanosis  is  pro- 
nounced, but  no  eruption  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  seems  as  yet  to  have  been 
noticed.  No  fatal  poisoning  by  it  has  been  reported,  but  in  a  case  of  A.  C.  Hart- 
ley's eighteen  grains  in  divided  doses  produced  a  general  motor  paralysis,  with 
dyspncca,  intense  pallor,  dilated  pupils,  and  pronounced  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
In  a  second  case,  two  doses  of  three  grains  each  produced  in  a  boy  fourteen  years 
old  a  sudden  almost  lethal  heart-failure,  with  dilated  pupils  and  dyspncea.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Gillespie  there  were  violent  convulsions,* 

According  to  Brigonnet,  hypodermic  injections  of  exalgine  cause  in  the  lower 
animals  violent  epileptiform  convulsions,  profuse  salivation,  cyanosis*  disturbance 
of  breathing,  fall  of  temperature,  and  alteration  of  tlie  blood,  which  becomes  dark 
prune-colored  and  contains  an  abundance  of  methaemoglobin.  The  muscles  at  the 
seat  of  the  injection  are  said  to  be  locally  paralyzed,  and  although  small  doses 
tncrease  slightly  the  blood-pressure,  after  the  toxic  dose  the  pressure  suddenly  falls. 
The  urine  does  not  become  albuminous  nor  bloody. 

Exalgine  has  been  used  as  an  antipyretic,  but  to  a  very  much  larger  extent  as 
an  analgesic,  and  is  said  also  to  be  useful  in  ehorea  and  polyuria.  According  to 
Moncorvo,  as  an  analgesic  it  has  at  least  five  times  the  power  of  antipyrin.  Dose, 
three  to  six  grains  (0.2^-0.4  Gm. ),  not  more  than  twelve  grains  being  exhibited  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Moncorvo  gives  the  dose  for  a  child  five  yeans  oid  as  one 
and  a  half  grains  (0,09  Gm, ). 


SKUVvm^.—Afdipytin  Saiuylaie  is  a  white,  coarsely  crystalline,  odorless, 
slightly  sweetish  powder,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ft  is  commended  by  Guttman 
and  Kollmann  as  an  active  antipyretic  and  antirheumatic,  which  rarely  produces 
toxic  symptoms,  although  an  eruption  resembling  that  of  antipyrin  has  been  noted; 
the  color  of  the  urine  is  not  affected,  but  tests  show  the  presence  of  a  salicylate, 
Kollmarai  slates  that  it  sometimes  vomite,  and  that  the  daily  dose  should  never 
exceed  forty-five  grains  (2,9  Gm. ),  and  should  alwai'S  be  less  than  this  in  the  be- 
ginning, as  some  individuals  are  intolerant  of  it.  SalipjTin  has  been  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  all  forms  of  rhetimaOsmt,  In  irrjfuenza^  in  various  fevers,  in 
migraim,  and  in  the  whole  class  of  diseases  in  which  its  component  constituents 
have  been  found  lo  be  useful  ;  also  locally  in  totyza.  The  usual  dose  is  from 
seven  tc  fifteen  grains  (0.45-1  Gm.),  in  capsule  or  tablet,  repeated  every  three  or 
four  hours,  but  some  clinicians  prefer  a  single  large  dose  of  forty-five  grains 
{2*9  Gna,). 

VYRkiA\^>oi^.—Dimeihylamiiiopheny£'dimethylpyra2olon,~Thm  is  a  yellowish- 
white,  crystalline,  almost  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  ten  per  cent,  of  water.  It 
was  introduced  by  Filehne  •  as  a  remedy  having  an  action  similar  to  that  of  antipyrin. 
It  appears  to  be  at>sorbed  readily,  and,  according  to  M.  Jaife,"  Is  in  part  eliminated 
unchanged  in  the  urine,  in  part  converted  into  the  red  substance,  mbarmtic  arid, 
and  in  part  changed  into  a  substance  which  is  colored  deep-blue  by  ferric  chloride, 
and  is,  probably,  an/ipyryiurra.  Its  general  physiological  activities  have  not  been 
worked  out,  but  G.  Ssadkowski  t  is  sfiid  to  have  experimentally  determined  that  it 
has  a  powerful  action  upon  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  increasing  the  arterial  ten- 


I  'See  also  Bull  dr  Thfrap.,  March,  1891 ;  and  Brit.  Mfd.  Jonrn.,  Feb.  i8go. 

I  t  Ssadkowski  ( Rmskij  Wra(sch,  1902,  No,  18.)    We  have  nut  5een  the  original  paper, 

I  nor  yet  a  satisfactory  abstract. 

^^^ ^ \ 
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sion,  so  that  In  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  with  already  heightened  arterial 
pressure^  it  may  produce  hemoptysis,  and  is»  therefore,  contra- indicated 

Pyramidon  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  an  antipyretic  and  as  an 
analgesic.  The  reports  as  to  its  value  as  an  antipyretic  in  iyphoid  and  other  low 
levers  are  somewhat  contradictory,  various  clinicians  having  expressed  strong  sen- 
timents in  its  favor,  claiming  that  though  it  acts  more  slowly  its  influence  continues 
much  longer  than  does  that  of  tlie  older  antipyretics.  Other  observers  assert  that  it 
is  more  prone  than  are  antipyrin  and  phenacetin  to  produce  excessive  sweating  and 
collapse.  It  has  been  especially  praised  in  migraine,  neuralgia^  and  all  the  pains 
of  the  character  for  which  phenacetin  and  antipyrin  have  been  previously  used. 
According  to  Roth,  pyramidon  is  a  useful  drug  in  acuU  rheuniaiis-m^  thoug:h  of 
little  value  in  chronic  cases.  Albrecht  has  found  it  of  value  in  asihma.  The  dose 
is  tw^elve  grains  dissolved  in  water  or  taken  in  capsules,  and  may^  when  it  is  neces^ 
sary,  be  repeated  up  to  thirty-six  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Three  compounds  of  pyramidon  have  been  put  upon  the  market,  the  camphor* 
aie^  the  bitamphoraie^  and  the  saiicyiaie.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  presence  of 
camphoric  acid  markedly  lessens  the  tendency  of  pyramidon  to  produce  sweating 
without  interfering  with  its  antip>Tetic  action.  In  the  bicamphorate  tlie  anhydrotic 
influence  Is  so  great  that  the  drug  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  the  fdght 
sweats  in  phthisis. 

Pyramidon  salicylate  appears  to  be  inferior  in  the  treatment  of  rheumaHsm  to 
the  older  salicylates,  though  it  may  be  employed  in  subacute  and  chronic  cases  in 
times  of  excessive  pain.  The  dose  of  any  one  of  these  preparations  is  seven  and  a 
half  to  twelve  grains  (0.5-0.75  Gm.),  repeated  as  necessary.  In  tuberculosis, 
with  excessive  sweating,  it  is  advised  to  give  two  doses  a  day  of  eight  grains  each. 


I 
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Thermol.  Aceiyl'Salicyl'pheneHdin.—Th\s,  substance  is  a  white,  crystalline, 
odorless,  tasteless  pow^der,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  a  harmless  and  active  antip>Tetic 
and  analgesic,  and  as  such  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  tlie  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever,  neuralgia,  dysfnenorrhwa^  migraine,  etc. ;  also  as  an  antispasmodic 
in  whooping-cough.     Dose,  three  to  fifteen  grains. 

PvROSAL.  Antipyrin  sa/icyl~acetate.—?n^NOSOU  Salicyl-aceHc-Oi^id-phenet- 
ft/w/f.— These  compounds,  which  have  been  proposed  and  to  some  extent  used  as 
antirheumatics  and  aniinturalgics^  are  asserted  to  be  broken  up  into  their  con* 
stitnents  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  to  exert  the  influence  of  these  constituents 
upon  the  human  system.  Pyrosal  is  said  to  contain  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  anti- 
pyrin and  abrout  tfiirty-six  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid  ;  phenosol  about  fifty-seven 
per  cent,  of  phenacetin  and  forty-three  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid.  They  have  been 
given  in  doses  of  seven  grains  (0.5  Gm. )  from  two  to  six  times  in  the  twenty-foyr 
houn.  (see  D,  M,  m,  1898). 
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CLASS  II.— LOCAL  REMEDIES. 


FAMILY  I.— STOMACHICS. 


Stomachics  are  drugs  which  especially  affect  the  mucous  membrane 
and  other  coats  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  so  as  to  increase  functional 
activity.  A  simple  biiUr  is  a  substance  of  vegetable  origin  and  of  a  bitter 
taste,  which  has  no  influence  upon  thegeneral  system,  but  markedly  affects 
the  stomach  as  a  stimulant,  Borissow  "  found  that  the  introduction  of 
tincture  of  gentian  into  the  mouth  in  conjunction  with  the  presentation  of 
food  produced  a  greater  flow  of  gastric  secretion  than  did  the  food  alone. 
He  believes  that  this  action  is  a  reflex  one,  depending  on  the  bitter  taste. 
Simple  bitters  probably  influence,  howeverj  not  only  the  peptic  glands 
but  also  the  muscular  fibres,  since  Paul  Terray  ^  found  that  the  movemente 
of  the  excised  stomachs  of  dogs,  kept  in  a  warm  salt  solution,  were  in- 
creased in  the  order  of  naming  by  extract  of  gentian,  cetrarin,  condurangin, 
extract  of  taraxacum,  quinine,  and  extract  of  quassia.  Cetrarin  was 
remarkable  for  its  influence  upon  the  intestinal  movements.  Although 
simple  bitters  may,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  food  taken,  affect  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  body,  they  are  essentially  locally  acting  drugs. 
Probably  all  bitter  vegetable  substances  are  stimulants  to  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  but  in  many  of  them,  as  in  morphine  and  strychnine,  such 
power  is  overshadowed  by  other  inherent  properties.  Some  of  these 
active  bitter  vegetable  substances  are  indeed  employed  on  account  of 
their  influence  upon  the  alimentary  tract,  notably  quinine  and  strychnine, 
but  in  others  of  them,  like  morphine,  the  local  is  entirely  swallowed  up 
in  the  general  influence.  By  virtue  of  their  irritant  action  the  simple 
bitters  produce,  when  in  overdoses^  nausea,  and  may  even  cause  active 
irritation  of  the  gastro -mucous  membrane.  They  have  also  some  tendency 
to  affect  the  bowels.  They  are  essentially  irritant^  and  are  contra-indi- 
cated by  inflammation  or  over-sensitiveness  of  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  are  especially  indicated  by  loss  of  appetite,  when  such  loss 
of  appetite  is  the  outcome  of  a  depressed  condition  of  the  stomach,  but  when 
it  is  the  result  of  gastro^inflammation  they  will  do  harm.  A  second  class 
of  stomachics  are  the  so-called  aromaiics,  which  depend  for  their  activity 
upon  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  They  differ  from  the  simple  bitters 
in  being  more  powerful  but  less  permanent  as  local  stimulants.  (See 
page  623. )  A  third  class  of  drugs  contain  both  volatile  oil  and  bitter 
principle,  and  unite  the  properties  of  the  aromatics  with  those  of  the 
simple  bitters.     These  are  the  so-called  arofftaitc  bitters. 
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SIMPLE  BITTERS. 

QUASSIA.     U.S. 

The  wood  of  Picraena  excelsa,  a  large  tree,  native  of  Jamaica.  This 
wood  is  light  both  in  density  and  color,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
tulip-tree,  but  distinguished  by  its  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  b  kept  in 
the  shops  in  billets  and  in  raspings.  The  active  principle  is  Quassin^^R 
intensely  bitter,  neutral,  crystalline  principle.  Simaruda,  the  bark  of  the 
root  of  Simaruba  officinalis,  also  contains  quassin,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  quassia. 

Physiological  Action. — Quassia  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  poison- 
ous to  man,  the  largest  doses  producing  in  the  adult  only  gastric  irrita- 
tion, but  F.  Venn*  has  reported  a  case  in  which  in  a  young  chOd  the 
injection  into  the  rectum  of  a  decoction  representing  two  ounces  of  quassia 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  vomiting,  stupor,  relaxation,  and 
collapse,  ending  in  death.  According  to  I.  Hoppe,*  quassin,  when  given 
to  frogs  in  doses  of  one  grain,  will  produce  weakness,  convulsions,  respira- 
tory and  cardiac  failure,  ending  in  death.  Locally,  quassin  is  a  distinct 
irritant.  In  man,  five  milligrammes  of  the  pure  crystalline  form  notably 
increased  the  secretion  of  bile  and  of  urine,  and  caused  some  looseness 
of  the  bowels  and  stimulation  of  the  bladder  ;  whilst  fifteen  milligrammes 
produced  violent  frontal  headache,  burning  pains  in  the  oesophagus  and 
throat,  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  excessive  nervous  restlessness,  diar- 
rhoea, and  very  frequent  micturition,  but  diminished  renal  secretion.* 

Therapeutics. — Quassia  is  probably  the  most  active  of  all  the 
simple  bitters,  and  may  be  used  whenever  such  remedies  are  indicated. 
In  cases  of  seat-worms  in  children,  a  strong  infusion  of  quassia  (two 
ounces  to  one  pint)  affords  a  most  harmless  and  efficient  injection.  Its 
exhibition  should  be  preceded  by  an  enema  of  simple  water,  after  a 
stool,  so  as  thoroughly  to  wash  out  the  rectum  and  allow  access  to  every 
fold  of  the  rectal  mucous  membrane.  The  official  preparations  are  a  tinc- 
ture (TiNCTURA  QuASSiiE — twenty  per  cent,  U.  S.),  dose,  twenty  drops 
to  a  teaspoonful  (1.2-4  C.c);  an  extract  (Extractum  QuASSiiE,  U.  S.), 
dose,  one  to  three  grains  (0.06-0.19  Gm.)  ;  and  a  fluid  extract  (Fluid- 
EXTR ACTUM  QuASSii«),  dose,  five  to  ten  drops  (0.3-0.6  C.c). 

QENTIANA— GENTIAN.  U.  S. 
The  root  of  Gentiana  lutea,  or  the  yellow  gentian  of  the  Alps.  This 
root  occurs  in  the  shops  either  in  pieces  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  but 
usually  several  inches  in  length,  or  else  in  transverse  slices.  The 
texture  is  spongy,  the  odor  faint  but  peculiar,  and  the  taste  bitter.  It 
contains  geniisic  acid^  which  was  discovered  by  Leconte  and  is  tasteless 
and  physiologically  inert.  The  active  principle  is  probably  the  gentuh 
pikriji  of  Kromayer,  a  neutral,  crystalline  substance,  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste. 
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Therapeutics. — Gentian  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  simple 
bitters,  and  may  be  used  whenever  such  a  remedy  is  indicated.  It  is 
never  given  in  substance,  but  in  one  of  its  preparations.  These  are  the 
compound  tincture  (Tinctura  GENTiANiE  Composita — ^ten  per  cent, 
U.  S.),  which  contains  gentian,  bitter  orange  peel,  and  cardamom,  dose, 
one  fluidrachm  to  half  a  fluidounce  (4-15  C.c);  the  watery  extract 
(ExTR actum  GENTiANiE,  U.  S.),  dose,  two  to  four  grains  (0.13-0.26 
Gm.);  and  the  fluid  extract  (Fuidextractum  GENTiANiE,  U.  S. ),  dose, 
ten  minims  to  half  a  fluidrachm  (0.6-2  C.c).  The  compound  infusion, 
formerly  official,  was  a  valuable  preparation,  containing  some  alcohol, 
and  much  used  in  doses  of  one  to  two  fluidounces  (30-60  C.c). 

CALUMBA— COLUMBO.    U.  S. 

The  root  of  Jateorhiza  palmata,  a  climbing  vine  of  Mozambique.  It 
occurs  in  the  shops  in  transverse  disk -like  slices,  oval  or  circular  in  out- 
line, one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  spongy  texture,  having  a 
yellowish  surface,  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  slightly  aromatic  odor.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  starch,  besides  berberine,  and,  it  is  said,  in  lesser 
amount,  columbin,  a  bitter  neutral  principle  crystallizing  in  rhomboid 
prisms  or  needles.  F.  Roux  *  has  found  that  columbin  given  to  pigeons 
in  doses  of  ten  centigrammes  produces  death,  preceded  by  failure  of  the 
appetite,  marked  signs  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and  jaundice. 

Therapeutics. — A  bitter,  slightly  aromatic  tonic,  useful  as  a  sto- 
machic in  cases  in  which  a  simple  bitter  is  indicated.  It  is  not  used  in 
substance.  Its  preparations  are — a  tincture  (Tinctura  CALUMBiE — ^ten 
per  cent.,  U.  S.),  dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (4-7  C.c),  and  a  fluid 
extract  (Fluidextr actum  CALUMBiE,  U.  S.),  dose,  fifteen  minims  to 
half  a  fluidrachm  (1-2  C.c). 

Chi  RATA,  U.  S. ,  the  herb  and  root  of  Swertia  chirata,  a  plant  grow- 
ing in  the  northern  part  of  India,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  simple  bitters, 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  exert  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  liver. 
Whenever  a  simple  bitter  is  indicated,  this  drug  may  be  employed,  espe- 
cially if  a  cholagogue  action  be  desired.  The  solid  extract  is  an  excellent 
preparation  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  (0.06-0.12  Gm.);  dose  of  the 
fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  CniRATiE,  U.  S.),  five  to  ten  minims 
(0.3-0.6  C.c);  of  the  tincture  (Tinctura  CniRATiE — ten  per  cent., 
U.  S.),  a  fluidrachm  (4  C.c). 

Berberis,  U.  S.  Barberry. — ^The  root  and  berries  of  the  Berberis 
vulgaris  of  Europe  have  long  been  used  abroad  as  a  simple  laxative 
tonic,  and  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  rhizome  and  roots  of 
B.  Aquifolium  and  other  species.  These  plants  depend  for  their  slight 
medical  activity  upon  the  presence  of  berberine  (see  Hydrastis)  and 
other  feeble  alkaloids.  They  have  been  used  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  espe- 
cially when  attended  with  hepatic  torpor  ;  and  also  as  alteratives  in  con- 
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stitutional  syfiMis,     Dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (FLUTDEXTRAcnrM  Beh- 
BERiDis,  U.  S.).  thirty  minims  (2  Cc), 

PRUNUS   VIRGINIANA— WILD    CHERRY.     U.S. 

Wild  cherry  bark  is  the  product  of  Prunus  (Cerasus)  serotina  or 
wild  cherry  tree,  not  of  Prunus  Virginians  or  choke- cherry,  whose  tmme 
it  bears.  It  occurs  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  usually  without  epidermis. 
The  color  is  a  reddish  cinnamon  ;  the  taste  slightly  astringent,  bitter,  and 
peculiar,  resembling  that  of  peach-leaves.  It  contains  tannic  add,  bitter 
extractive,  a  nitrogenous,  crystallizable,  odorless  glycoside  (Afnyj^dnim), 
and  an  albuminous  principle  {Emu/sin),  When  amygdalin  in  watery 
solution  is  brought  in  contact  with  emulsin,  it  is  decomposed,  forming 
pnissic  and  formic  acids  and  a  colorless,  thin,  volatile  oil,  which,  when 
pure,  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable  odor  and  a  burning  taste.  According  to 
Liebig  and  Wohler,'  seventeen  grains  of  amygdalin  yield  one  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  r  therefore,  if  thirty- four  grains  of  amygdalin  be  mixed  with 
sixt)^-six  grains  of  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  a  two  per  cent,  (by 
weight)  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  will  be  formed. 

Physiological  Action. — Amygdalin  is  physiologically  inert,  as 
much  as  sixty  grains  having  been  taken  without  result.  Fifteen  grains 
may  cause  death  in  the  rabbit,  but  this  is  owing  to  its  being  converted 
Into  prussic  acid  by  the  emulsin  contained  in  the  green  herbage  in  the 
stomach  of  the  rabbit.* 

Therapeutics. — In  wild  cherry  bark  properly  administered  there 
are  three  active  ingredients,— tannic  acid,  bitter  extractive,  and  prussic 
acid.  The  amount  of  prussic  acid  is  too  small  to  cause  perceptible 
effects,  so  that  wild  cherry  bark  is  simply  a  feeble  astringent  ajvd  tonic. 
It  has  been  very  largely  used  in  phthisis^  and  has  been  supposed  not 
only  to  act  as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  but  also  to  exert  a  calmative  influ- 
ence on  the  nervous  system. 

The  dose  of  the  infusion  (Infusum  PRUNI  VirginiaNjE — ^four  per 
cent.,  U.  SO  is  one  to  two  wineglasshjls  {60-118  Cc.).  The  syrup 
(Syrupus  Pruni  VirginianjE — fifteen  per  cent.,  U.  S.)  is  practically 
inert,  but  is  often  employed  as  a  vehicle.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract 
(Fluidextractum  Pruni  ViRGiNiANiE,  U.  S.)  is  from  one-half  a 
fluidrachm  to  a  drachm  (2-4  Cc). 

OKBXiff. —Phenyfdihydrochinazoline  HydrocMoraie,  or  Orexfr  Hydrochioraii, 
— This  complex  deriv^ative  of  quinoline  occurs  as  colorless,  odorless  crystals,  with 
bitter  pungent  taste  i  freely  soluble  in  hot  water.  Originally  brought  forward  by  F, 
Penzolt  as  a  true  stomachic  it  has  been  variously  reported  upon  by  clinicians.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  reports,  and  especially  to  the  experiments  of  Hofmann,  it 
is  practically  nontoxic,  two  grams  per  pound  weight  not  being^  sufficient  lo  kill  a 
rabbit,  although  aiter  enormous  doses  free  haemoglobin  appears  in  the  blood 
Orexin  hydrochlorate  has,  however,  been  entirely  superseded  by  tlie  oreA-in  tannak^ 
a  yellowish^  tasteless,  odorless  powder,  insoluble  in  water  but  freely  soluble  in  add 
solutions,  and  consequently  in  the  gastric  juice.   There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but 

•  See  Musemann  {Dit  i^^ns^nsioj^e). 
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that  orexin  tannate  is  a  valuable  gastric  stimulant  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a  siinple 
bitter  is  indicated^  and  that  it  is  contra-indicated  by  gastric  inflammation  or  hyper- 
acidity, and  by  gastric  ulcer.  It  is  stated,  also,  to  be  effective  ag:aLnst  the  vomiiing 
foUowitig  the  use  of  opium,  chloroform,  and  other  narcotics,  and  also  in  the  vomiting 
of  pregnancy.  It  is  chemically  incompatible  with  iron  salts.  Dose,  five  to  twelve 
grains,  one  to  two  hours  before  meals.  Owing:  to  the  insolubility  of  the  salt  it  is 
mucii  better  to  give  it  in  powder  than  in  tablets, 

AROMATICS. 

The  aromatic  oils  are  essentially  local  irritants,  causing  when  taken 
into  the  mouth  intense  burning  pain,  and  when  confined  upon  the  skin, 
rubefaction,  blistering,  and  finally,  if  the  contact  be  very  prolonged, 
more  destructive  changes.  Internally,  taken  in  very  large  doses,  they 
cause  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  increased  activity  of  the  circulation^ 
and  a  species  of  intoxication.  In  sufficiendy  large  quantities  they  are 
irritant  narcotic  poisons.  When  administered  in  therapeutic  doses  they 
act  almost  exclusively  upon  the  alimentary  canal.  As  compared  with 
that  of  the  simple  bitters,  their  influence  is  more  powerful  and  more  tran- 
sient. They  do  not  permanently  increase  the  digestive  power,  but  sim- 
ply increase  action  for  the  time  being.  They  are  employed  chiefly  to 
increase  the  immediate  stimulant  effect  of  bitter  tonics  upon  the  secretory 
digestive  glands  ;  as  carminaHves,  to  stimulate  the  intestines  to  contract 
upon  and  expel  flatus  ;  to  prevent  the  griping  of  purgatives  ;  to  disguise 
the  taste  of  medicines,  and  to  render  nauseating  dnigs  acceptable  to  the 
stomach  ;  and  to  act  as  condiments  and  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the  food. 

It  is  probable  that  aroma  tics  directly  after  their  ingestion  affect  more  powerfully 
the  digestive  glanduiar  apparatus  than  do  bitter  tonics,  since  Gottlieb'  has  shown 
that  such  substances  as  mustard,  which  are  local  irritants  to  the  stomach,  cause  a 
very  marked  Increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  fluids.  Even  when  the 
gland  had  almost  ceased  its  function,  oil  of  mustard  introduced  into  the  stomach 
or  duodenum  caused  active  secretion  in  the  pancreas.  Quassia,  taken  ^  a  type  of 
the  bitterSj  had  no  effect  on  the  pancreatic  activity. 


Injected  into  the  circulation,  most  volatile  oils  lower  the  blood-press- 
ure by  depressing  the  heart's  action,  and  even  in  comparatively  small 
doses  may  cause  immediate  diastolic  arrest  In  this  respect  oil  of  cloves 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful.  Their  cardiac  action  is  undoubtedly  direct 
and  upon  the  heart  itself :  other  muscular  structures  would  seem  to  be 
similarly  affected,  as  H.  Robert '  has  found  that  the  oil  of  mace  directly 
lowers  muscular  excitability. 

When  in  concentrated  form  almost  all  of  the  volatile  oils  are  direct 
paralyzants  to  nerve-tissues,  and  seem  to  act  especially  upon  the  sensory 
and  peripheral  nerve-endings ;  hence  most  of  them  are  local  anaesthetics, 
and  some  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  practical  medicine.  Most  of  them 
also  possess  antiseptic  properties. 

Some  of  the  tonic  drugs  containing  a  volatile  oil  also  have  in  them 
a  bitter  principle  which  modifies  their  action.     Such  drugs  may  be  known 
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as  arom4tH€  MUers ;  as  bitters  they  are  less  powerful  than  such  drugs  as 
quassia,  and  aire  especially  indicated  when  the  stomach  is  delicate  and 
easily  nauseated, 

Inflammaii&n  of  ihe  sioniack  or  bowth  is  the  chief  centra-indication 
to  the  use  of  aromatics.  Unlike  the  simple  bitters,  they  are  often  very- 
useful  in  diarrhma  of  nervous  irritability  or  of  relaxation,  when  no  decided 
inflammation  exists. 

CiNNAMOMUM. — ^The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  barks  of 
undetermined  species  of  the  genus  Cinnamon  and  the  Ciknamomum 
SAlGONlctJM,  or  Saigon  Cinnamon,  which  comes  from  Cochin  China  ;  it 
also  recognizes  Oyhn  Cinnammi,  the  bark  of  the  Cinnamomum  zeylani- 
cum.  Much  of  the  cinnamon  of  the  markets  comes  from  China  and  is 
known  as  Cassia  Bark^  or  Chinese  Cinnatmm,  Of  these  barks  the  Ceylon 
is  considered  the  finest  and  the  Cassia  the  poorest  in  quality.  They  aU 
contain  tannic  add  and  a  yellowish  volatile  oil  {Oleum  Cinnamomi,  U,  S.  ) 
which,  on  account  of  its  great  fragrance  and  very  pleasant  taste,  is  largely 
used,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  drops  (0.06-0. 18  C.c, ),  as  an  adju\ant 
or  to  disguise  the  flavor  of  less  agreeable  drugs.  Oil  of  cinnamon  contains 
seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  Cinnamic  Aldehyde —  Cinnaldehydttm^ 
U.  S, .  which  may  also  be  prepared  synthetically.  It  is  a  colorless,  aromatic 
liquid,  having  the  same  medical  properties  as  has  the  oil  itself.  Cinnamon 
water  (Aqua  Cinnamomi— oil  0.2  per  cent,  U.  S, )  is  used  solely  as  a 
vehicle.  The  spirit  of  cinnamon  (SpmiTUS  Cinnamomi-^iI  ten  per 
cent,  U.  S. )  is  administered  in  doses  of  one-half  to  one  fiuidrachm 
(2-4  C.c. );  the  tincture  (Tinctura  Cinnamomi — Saigon  Cinnamon — 
twenty  per  cent- ,  U.  S. )  in  doses  of  one  to  two  flutdrachms  (4-7  C.  c ). 
PuLVis  Aromaticus-  U,  S. — Aromutit  Pmvder  (cinnamon,  ginger, 
cardamom,  nutmegs)  is  an  elegant  carminative  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  (0.6-1.3  Gm.). 


Fluidextr ACTUM  Aromaticum.  U,  S,—Aronmti€  Fluid  Extract  b 
a  concentrated  tincture  of  aromatic  powder^  15  minims  (1  C.c. )  of  which 
represent  1 5  grains  ( i  Gm. )  of  the  powder. 

Caryophyllus.  U.  S.^ — Cloves  are  the  un expanded  flowers  of  Eu- 
genia aromatica,  a  tree  growing  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  Oleum  Caevo- 
PHYLLI,  U.  S. ,  is  an  exceedingly  pungent,  yellowishj  volatile  oil,  be- 
coming dark  by  age,  which,  besides  being  used  as  a  carminative  and  an 
aromatic,  is  often  employed  to  benumb  sensitive  dentine,  or  even  exposed 
pulp,  in  earies  of  the  teeth.  Dropped  on  a  piece  of  cotton  and  placed 
in  the  cavity,  it  will  frequently  cure  toothache. 

Oil  of  cloves  is  chiefly  composed  of  an  unsaturated  phenol,  EuGENOt, 
U,  S. ,  which  is  a  colorless  or  yellowish  thin  liquid,  having  the  odor  and 
taste  of  cloves,  and  becoming  on  exposure  to  the  air  dark  and  thick.  It 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  is  the  oil  of  cloves.     Dose  of  oil 
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of  doves  or  of  eugenol,  one  to  four  minims  (0.06-0,24  C.c.)«  Clave  Ua^ 
two  drachms  to  the  pint,  an  infusion  made  with  boiling  water,  is  often  used 
domestically  in  doses  of  a  wineglassful  or  more  for  acute  menstrual  sup* 
pression  and  as  a  sudorific. 

MvRiSTiCA.  U.  S. — Nuimeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica 
fra^rans^  a  tree  g^rowing  in  tJie  Molucca  Islands.  The  nutmeg  contains 
both  a  fixed  and  a  volatile  oiL  Mace  (U,  S.  P,  1890)  is  the  arillus  or 
outer  imperfect  supernumerary  coating  of  the  seed.  iBoth  mace  and 
nutmeg  depend  for  their  activity  upon  the  volatile  oil  (Oleum  Myris- 
tica, U.  S. )  which,  when  injected  intravenously  into  the  lower  animals, 
causes  loss  of  coordination,  tremors,  profound  comaj  abolition  of  all  re- 
flexes, and  finally  death  from  respiratory  paralysis,  its  influence  upon  the 
circulation  being  comparatively  feeble,*  In  man,  one  or  tw^o  nutmegis 
will  usually  suffice  to  produce  a  dreamy,  half-unconscious  intoxication, 
and  severe  or  even  fatal  poisoning  has  been  caused  by  larger  quantities. 
The  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  been  dizziness,  stupor  deepening  into 
coma,  muscular  relaxation,  dilated  pupils,  slow  pulse  and  respiration,  and 
suppression  of  urine,  ending  in  death  from  respiratory  paralysis. f  Dose, 
of  oil,  ten  to  twenty  drops  (0.6—1.2  C.c. ),  In  animals  fatally  poisoned 
fatty  degeneration  has  been  found  (Wallace. ) 

PiMENTA.  U,  S, — Pimenia^  or  Allspice^  is  the  unripe  berries  of  Pi- 
menta  ofificinalis,  a  tree,  native  in  the  West  Indies,  Dose  of  the  volatile 
oil  (Oleum  Pimentje,  U.  S.),  two  to  five  drops  (0.12-0,3  C,c.). 

Cardamomum,  U,  S, — Cardamoms  are  the  fruit  of  Elettaria  repent, 
which  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  They  consist  of  tough,  seemingly 
fibrous,  generally  more  or  less  triangular  dry  and  tasteless  capsules,  con- 
taining a  number  of  small,  hard,  very  aromatic  seeds.  The  colorless, 
highly  aromatic,  volatile  oil  is  not  official.  Cardamom  is  a  very  grateful 
aromatic,  much  less  stimulating  and  heating  than  most  of  the  other  drugs  of 
its  class.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  (TmCTUEA  CARDAMoMI^twenty  per 
cent.,  U.  S,)  is  one  fluidrachm  (4C.C.).  The  compound  tincture  (TiNC- 
TURA  Cardamomi  Composita — two  per  cent.,  U.  S,)  is  a  very  eJegant 
addition  to,  or  vehicle  for,  tonic  medicines  ;  dose,  one  to  two  flui drachms 
(4-7  C.c.) 

Zingiber.  U,  S, — Ginger  is  the  dried  rhizome  or  root*stock  of  Zin* 
giber  officinale,  growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Green  Ginger 
is  the  fresh  rhizome.     Black  Ginger  is  the  root- stock  dried  with  the 

•  Experiments  of  H.  C,  Wood  ;  atso  Cadeac  and  Meunicr  {Joum.  MM,  VH.^  Lyons, 
1890). 

t  Fatal  case,  iV  T.  Med.  Record,  Nov,  i88&.  Collection  of  Cases,  Georg«  B,  Wallace, 
C  M.  R,  V„  ^. 
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epidermis   on  ;  U^ife  or  Jamaica   Ginger  is  the  same,  deprived  of  its 
epidermis.     The  fresher  ginger  is  the  greater  is  its  power,  and  by  time 
and  exposure  it  becomes  completely  inert.     Its  active  principles  are  a 
soft,  acrid,  aromatic  resin,  and  a  yellow,  volatile  oil*      Ginger  is  much 
used  in  domestic  medicine  as  a  stimulant  carminative  in  colic;  given  in 
hot  water,  it  is  also  used  as  a  sudorific  and  stimulant  in  the  pain  due  to 
suddenly  suppressed  me7tsiruaHmL     It  is  often  added  with  advantage  to 
other  remedies  in  dyspepsia.     The  syrup  (Svrvpus  Zingibhris — ^three 
per  cent. ,  U.  S. )  is  used  only  as  a  cordial  drink  or  vehicle,  in  doses  of 
Irom  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce  (15-30  C.c.).     The  tincture,  often 
called  Essence  of  Ginger  (Tinctura  Zingiber  is — ^twenty  per  cent, 
U,  S*)j  is  the  most  commonly  employed  preparation;  the  dose  is  half  a 
teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  (2-4  Cc),     The  dose  of  the   fluid  extract 
(Fluidextractum  Zingiberis,  U.  S,)  is  five  to  ten  drops  (o.  j^o.6Cc,). 
The  oleoresin  (Oleoresina  Zingiberis,  U.  S.)  is  used  as   a   stimulam 
addition  to  tonic  pills  ]  the  dose  is  from  half  a  minim  to    two   minims 
(0.03-0.12  Cc.  )' 

Piper.   U.  S. — Black  Pepper  is  the  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  nigrum,  a 

woody  vine- like  plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  IVhite  Pepper  is  the 
ripe  berries  stripped  of  their  skin  and  dried.  It  is  much  less  pungent 
than  the  black  pepper.  The  active  principles  of  black  pepper  are  a 
soft  J  acrid  resin,  a  pungent,  fiery,  volatile  oil,  and  pipcrin. 

In  1819  Oersted  discovered  Piperin  (Pjperinum,  U.  S.)i  which  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless,  glistening,  four-sided,  truncated  prisms,  of  a  neutral 
reaction,  but  capable  of  combining  with  acids  to  form  salts.     When  pure 
it  is  tasteless  ;  but  very  commonly  it  has  a  burning  taste,  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  volatile  oil  of  pepper.     The  possession  of  very 
active  antiperiodic  properties  has  been  asserted  for  piperin*  and  it  was 
for  a  time  employed  in  intcrmiitcni  fever ;  but  it  has  fallen  into  complete 
disuse.     The  dose  as  an  antiperiodic  is  four  grains  (0.26  Gm,  ),  repeated 
once  or  twice  during  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms.      Pepper  is 
very  largely  used  as  a  condiment ;  but,  as  its  taste  is  more  hot  than 
aromatic,  it  is  rarely  given  internally  in  medicine  except  as  an  addition 
to  simple  bitters  or  to  antiperiodics,  generally  in  the  form  of  the  oleoresin 
(Oleoresina    Piperis,  U.  S. ),  the  dose  of  which  is  one-half  to  one 
grain  (0.03-0,06  Gm.)-     I"  atonic  dyspepsia  the  latter  preparation  is  an 
excellent  adjuvant  to  tonic  pills.     Schiffer  is  said  (Fliess)  to  have  used 
piperin  successfully  in  a  case  of  vaginismus,  by  injecting  three- tenths  of 
a  grain   {0.018   Gm. )   hypodermically  near  the  vaginal   entrance.       In 
using  piperin  by  hypodermic  injections  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  see  that  it  is  free  from  the  oil  of  pepper. 

Capsicum.  U*  S*^ — The  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  now  recognizes  only  the 
small, — less  than  an  inch  long, — very  fiery  fruit  of  Capsicum  fastigiatura, 
the  African  Pepper,  or  CAi/Hes.    The  large,  bright  red,  conical  or  ovate. 
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comparatively  mild  peppers  of  the  market  are  from  C,  annuum  j  they  are 
sometimes  known  as  JVesi  India  peppers.  Capsicum  contains  as  its 
active  principle  an  exceedingly  acrid  oleorcsin.* 

Capsicum  is  a  very  powerful  local  irritant,  its  oleorcsin  when  applied 
to  the  skin  producing  in  a  very  few  minutes  intense  pain  and  redness, 
and  finally  destroying  the  cuticle.  In  the  alimentary  canal  it  acts  in  a 
similar  manner  ;  thus,  moderate  doses  produce  merely  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  while  overdoses  may  cause  gastro- intestinal 
inflammation,  with  severe  pain,  as  wdl  as  vomiting  and  purging,  followed 
after  a  time  by  strangury  and  other  evidences  of  genito-urinary  irritation. 
The  chief  use  of  Cayenne  Pepper  is  as  a  condiment  ;  yet  it  is  often  added 
with  advantage  to  tonic  pills  to  increase  their  immediate  action  on  the 
stomach.  When  there  is  habitual  feeble  digestion,  with  flatulence,  its 
free  use  on  food  may  do  good.  In  adynamic  diseases,  especially  as  occur- 
ring among  drunkards^  capsicum  is  often  very  usehil  by  stimulating  the 
stomach  up  to  the  point  of  digesting  food.  Locally,  either  as  the  diluted 
tincture  in  a  gargle  or  applied  in  powder  or  tincture  by  means  of  a  swab, 
it  is  useful  in  severe  trnisinHis,  especially  in  that  accompanying  scarlet 
fever.  The  dose  of  capsicum  is  four  to  five  grains  (o.  26-0.3  ^"i^ )  i"  pi^'  I 
of  the  very  efficient  oleoresin  (Oleoresina  CapsicI,  U.  S.),  from  one* 
quarter  to  one-half  a  minim  (0,016-0.032  C.c. )  ;  of  the  tincture  (TlNC- 
TURA  Capsici — ten  per  cent,  U.  S.),  one-half  to  one  fiuidrachm  (2-4 
C,c, )  doses  to  drunkards;  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Capsici, 
U,  S*),  one- half  to  one  minim  (0.03-0.06  C-C. ). 

Oleum  Cajuputi.  U.  S. — The  Oii  of  Cajnput  is  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  Melaleuca  leucadendronj  a  tree  growing  in  the  Molucca  Islands* 
This  volatile  oil  is  of  a  green  color,  a  peculiar  fragrant  odor^  and  a  burn- 
ing, camphoraceous  taste.  It  is  not  very  irritating  to  the  skin,  but  is 
exceedingly  destructive  to  low  forms  of  life,  and  consequently  has  been 
used  as  ^  parastiicide  externally,  and  even  internally  against  the  Ascar- 
ides.  In  intestinal  pain  and  spasm  and  in  serous  diarrhisa  it  is  efficient, 
especially  in  combination  with  chloroform,  camphor,  and  opium.  As  a 
counter-irritant,  it  has  been  used  in  rheumatism  ;  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
skin,  \ti  psoriusis^  acne  rosacea ^  2mA  pityriasis.  Dose,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
drops  (0.6-1  C.c/). 

Oleum  Sassafras.  U,  S. — The  Oil  of  Sassafras  \^  largely  used  in 
the  arts  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  pleasant  flavor.  It  is  capable  of 
producing  very  marked  narcotic-poisoning,^  and  is  said  to  act  upon  the 
lower  animals  as  a  convulsant  and  narcotic.  John  Bartlett '"  asserts  that 
it  is  capable  of  inducing  uterine  contractions,  and  reports  cases  of  abor- 
tion caused  by  it. 

AuRANTTi  Amari  Cortex — BiUer  Orange  Fed,  U.  S. — The  fluid 
extract  (Fluidextractum  Aurantii   Amari,    U,  S.)   and  the  tinc- 

*  The  name  of  CapsUin  has  been  applied  by  different  obficrvers  to  llie  oil,  to  the  roin, 
and  to  their  combination,  but  has  no  deGnite  meaning- 
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ture  (TiNCTURA  Aurantii  Amari — twenty  per  cent.,  U.  S.)  may  be 
given  respectively  in  doses  of  twenty  minims  (1.2  C.c. )  and  a  fluidrachm 
(4C.C.).  Aurantii  Dulcis  Cortex — Sweet  Orange  PeeL  U.  S.— 
Of  the  syrup  (Svrupus  Aurantii — five  per  cent.,  U.  S. )  the  dose  is  a 
dessertspoonful  (7  C.c),  of  the  tincture  (Tinctura  Aurantii  Dulcis— 
fifty  per  cent.,  U.  S.),  a  tablespoonful  (15  C.c).  The  orange  peds 
are  themselves  scarcely  medicinal,  but  are  official  as  afTording-  prepara- 
tions much  used  as  vehicles.  Limonis  Cortex,  U.  S.  ,  or  Lemon  Peel 
(Spiritus  Limonis — five  per  cent,  U.S.),  is  also  used  for  flavoring 
purposes. 

Aurantii  Flores. — The  flowers  of  the  orange  are  official  for  the 
preparation  of  Orange  Flower  Water  (Aqua  Aurantii  Florum,  U.  S.), 
which  is  used  as  an  elegant  vehicle,  free  from  medicinal  properties. 

The  fruits  of  the  following  umbelliferous  plants — Foeniculum  capil- 
laceum,  Carum  carui,  Coriandrum  sativum,  and  Pimpinella  anisum — ^are 
official  under  the  respective  names  of  Fceniculum  (^Fennef)^  Carum 
(^Caraway),  Coriandrum  {Coriander),  and  Anisum  (Antse^,  They  all 
depend  for  their  virtues  upon  volatile  oils  which  are  official.  The  oil  of 
anise  of  commerce  is  largely  the  product  of  a  Chinese  tree,  the  Illicium 
anisatum,  or  Star  Anise,  from  whose  five-  to  ten-rayed  capsular  fruit  it  is 
obtained  by  distillation.  The  Aqua  Fceniculi  (o.  2  per  cent. )  and  the 
Spiritus  Anisi  (ten  per  cent.)  are  official.  All  of  these  fruits  and 
their  preparations  may  be  used  as  carminatives  and  stomachics. 

The  herbal  portions  of  the  following  mints  are  official  :  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis, Mentha  piperita,  Mentha  viridis,  and  Melissa  officinalis.  They  are 
respectively  known  as  Sage  (Salvia),  Peppermint  (Mentha  Piperita), 
Spearmint  (Mentha  Viridis),  and  Balm  (Melissa).  The  important 
U.  S.  preparations  of  them  are  as  follows  :  Aqua  Mentha  PiPERiTiE 
(^Peppermint  Water)  and  Aqua  Mentha  Viridis  {Spearmi?it  Water), 
both  very  frequently  used  as  vehicles.  Spiritus  Menth.-e  Viridis  and 
Spiritus  Mentha  Piperita  {Essence  of  Spearmint  and  Essence  of 
Peppermint),  used  as  carminatives,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops 
(0.6-1.2  C.c).     The  oils  oi  lavender,*  peppermint,  and  spearmint  are 

*  Masoin  and  Bruylant  have  studied  to  some  extent  the  physiological  action  of 
the  oils  of  lavender,  rosemary,  marjoram^  and  aspic  {Lavandula  spica  L.)  {Bull.  Acad. 
Roy.  MM.  de  Bruxelles,  1879,  55^  I  see  also  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  clxxx.  123,  and  Cadeac 
and  Meunier,  Compt.-Rend.  Soc.  Biolo^.,  1889,  and  Lyon  Mid.,  1889).  In  frogs  they 
caused  generally  paralysis,  with  loss  of  reflex  activity,  the  muscles  being  intact,  and  the 
sensory  nervous  apparatus  being  affected  before  the  motor.  Upon  the  higher  animals  a 
similar  effect  was  produced,  except  that  oil  of  rosemary  caused  epileptiform  convulsions. 
Oil  of  Peppermint  ( M.  piperita)  has  been  studied  by  S.  D.  Markuson  {Inaug.  Dis., 
Halle,  1877;  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  clxxx.  122),  who  finds  that  while  very  small  doses  in- 
crease, larger  ones  decrease  the  blood-pressure  and  lower  the  bodily  temperature.  Most 
of  the  volatile  oils  have  germicidal  properties,  and  the  oil  of  peppermint  has  been  highly 
praised  as  a  practical  dressing  for  bums,  wounds,  etc.  (See  The  Medical  Reporter  0/ 
India,  vi.) 
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also  official,  and  may  be  used  in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten  drops  as  car- 
minatives. The  oil  of  peppermint  has  been  long  used  in  China  as  a 
local  application  in  neuralgia  and  subacute  rheumatism^  and  is  sometimes 
very  effective  in  relieving  pain.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  part  until 
the  burning  is  no  longer  endurable,  when  it  may  be  removed  and  petro- 
latum applied.  (See  also  Menthol.  )  Spiritus  LAVANDULiE  (»5^«ri;^ 
0/  Lavender)^  a  very  elegant  and  agreeable  stomachic  and  cordial,  b 
made  by  dissolving  oil  of  lavender  flowers  in  alcohol.  Dose,  a  fluidrachm 
to  half  a  fluidounce  (4-30  C.c. ).     Sage  contains  tannin. 

WcUer  of  Rosemary  has  long  been  believed  to  have  especial  influence 
upon  the  skin,  and  in  cases  of  acne  a  lotion  composed  of  a  pint  of  this 
water  and  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  has  been  often  dSective. 


AROMATIC  BITTERS. 

Anthemis.  U.  S. — Chamomile. — Roman  or  true  Chamomile ^  the 
dried  flowers  of  Anthemis  nobilis,  a  composite  of  Europe,  contains  a  bluish 
or  sometimes  greenish  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  principle,  and  a  small  amount 
of  tannin.  The  infusion  (one  ounce  to  a  pint)  b  a  mild  stomachic  in 
doses  of  one  to  two  wineglassfuls.  Matricaria,  U.  S.,  or  German 
Chamomile^  the  flowers  of  Matricaria  ChamomiUa,  is  much  less  agreeable 
and  effective. 

Serpentaria.  U.  S. —  Virginia  snakeroot,  the  root  of  Aristolochia 
Serpentaria  and  of  A.  reticulata,  small  herbal  plants  of  the  United  States, 
contains  a  volatile  oil,  a  yellowish-green  resin,  and  a  bitter  principle.  It 
is  an  elegant  stimulant  tonic,  especially  useful  as  an  adjuvant  to  more 
powerful  bitters.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  (Tinctura  SERPENTARiiE — 
twenty  per  cent,  U.  S.)  is  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (4-7  C.c);  of  the 
fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  SERPENTARiiE,  U.  S.),  twenty  drops 
(1.2  C.C.). 
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Emetics  are  those  drugs  which  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine for  the  purpose  of  producing'  etnesis,  or  vomiting.  | 
Vomiting  occurs  under  two  provocations,  or  in  two  manners.      Thus, 

a  mental  impression,  or  a  disordered  state  of  tlie  blood,  may  influence 
the  nerve- centres  directly,  and  emesis,  spoken  of  as  ^^tUrU,  results  ;  or  a 
peripheral  irritation  in  the  stomach  itseU,  or  in  some  other  organ,  as  in 
the  kidneys,  may  induce  vomiting  precisely  similar  in  the  methcKl  of  its 
production  to  the  more  ordinary  reflex  movements  ;  such  vomiting  b 
called  reflex  or  exceniric. 

Emetics   produce  their  results  in   both  of  these  methods.      Thus, 
tartar  emetic  has  been  believed  to  affect  the  centres  directly,  so  as  to 
cause  centric  vomiting,  while  copper  sulphate  has  been   believed  to  irri- 
tate the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  produce  reflex 
vomiting.     Much  doubt,  however,  has  been  thrown  upon  the  old  %iews^ 
and  it  Is  probable  that  most  emetics  have  a  double  influence.      Thus, 
the  purging  of  veratria  or  of  tartar  emetic  is  almost  certainly  connected 
with  its  elimination,  and  is  probably  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  circu- 
lating poison   upon  the  intestinal  mucous  epithelium,   gland-ccIls,   and 
peripheral  nerves.     It  seems  a  priori  almost  a  necessity  that  the  vomit- 
ing caused  by  these  poisons  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  purging. 
D'Ornellas  has  found  that  when  emetine  is  injected  into  the  veins  of 
animals  the  vomiting  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  elimination  of  the 
alkaloid   from   the   gastric   mucous   membrane,  and   asserts  that   Klei- 
mann  and  Simonowitsch  have  determined  the  same  thing  with  antimony. 
Further,  antimony  seems  to  cause  vomiting  partly  by  acting  upon  the 
centres,  partly  by  irritating  the  peripheral  nerve.     Irritant  emetics  are 
more  prompt  than  those  which  chiefly  affect   the   nerve-centres  ;    they 
always  cause  less  nausea  and  general  systemic  disturbance  than  do  the 
centric  emetics. 

Another  evident  practical  fact  is,  that  while  centric  emetics  will  act 
in  whatever  way  they  are  introduced  into  the  system,  the  mechanical 
emetics  must  be  exhibited  by  the  stomach.  Thus,  apomorphine  may  be 
given  by  hypodermic  injection,  but  mustard  must  be  taken  by  the  mouth. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  so-called  "  irritant  emetics" 
act  in  part  by  being  absorbed,  since  A  Sacher  *  has  found  that  even  zinc 
sulphate  will,  when  injected  in  proper  dose  into  the  blood,  produce 
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vomiting,  and  Brunton  and  West  have  demonstrated  that  a  peptone  of 
copper  injected  into  a  vein  causes  violent  vomiting. 

A  v€ry  curious  property  of  emetics  has  been  pointed  out  by  E,  Hamack/  who, 
a^  the  resuJt  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  affirms  as  a  law  that  all  specific  emetic 
subsL^nces  destroy;  even  when  in  relatively  small  dose,  the  excitability  of  striated 
muscular  fibre.  Hamack  seems  to  establish  the  general  truth  of  this;  but  that 
it  is  a  universal  law  is  scarcely  probable,  and  ihe  connection  between  the  two 
properties  is  very  obscure.  According  to  H.  Robert/  antimony  has  an  effect  on 
muscle-fibre  only  when  the  contact  is  prolonged. 

In  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  vomitings  there  are  a  few  points  to 
which  it  is  necessary  here  to  call  attention.  First  of  these  is  the  fact 
that  nausea  always  produces,  or  is  accompanied  by,  muscular  relaxation. 
Vomiting  may  take  place,  as  from  mustard,  without  much  relaxation  ; 
but  when  it  is  accompanied  by  much  nausea  the  whole  system  is,  as  it 
were,  unbent,  the  skin  relaxed  and  bedewed  with  perspiration,  the  pulse 
soft  and  feeble,  the  muscular  system  limp  and  incapable  of  exertion,  and 
the  mental  acts  almost  suspended.  During  violent  vomiting  the  blood  is 
driven  to  the  head,  so  that  the  whole  exterior  of  the  cranium,  and  prob- 
ably the  interior  also,  becomes  very  much  congested.  The  abdominal 
circulation  is  gready  affected,  and  the  blood  is,  as  it  were,  squeezed 
out  of  the  portal  vein  and  its  tributaries.  The  matters  rejected  consist 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and,  in  repeated  vomiting,  also  those 
of  the  duodenum.  The  secretion  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
IS  very  much  enhanced,  and  without  doubt  is  more  or  less  modified. 
Bile  in  ejecta  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  green  color  and  the  bitter  taste, 
or  more  infallibly  by  testing  with  the  proper  reagents. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  emetics  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Ta  unload  ihe  Stomach, — For  this  purpose  they  are  employed  in 
poisoning,  or  when  the  stomach  is  oppressed  by  indigestible  substances 
or  by  its  own  acrid,  perverted  secretions.  The  symptoms  induced  by 
irritadng  materials  in  the  stomach  are  various,  and  sometimes  it  requires 
a  good  deal  of  tact  or  experience  to  recognize  their  cause.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  a  feeling  of  weight  or  load  in  the  stomach, 
gastric  distress,  or  severe  cramp  or  spasmodic  pains,  with  or  without 
some  nausea  and  retching.  In  other  cases  no  local  manifestations  of 
trouble  may  be  present.  Thus,  convulsions  in  children  are  very  fre- 
quently the  result  of  gastric  irritation,  and  are  at  once  relieved  by  empty- 
ing the  stomach.  In  adults,  apopkctiform  coma  may  offer  a  similar  his- 
tory. Occasionally  urticaria^  or  hives,  and  not  rarely  severe  headachet 
have  a  similar  origin,  and  require  a  similar  treatment. 

2.  To  affect  the  Abdominai  Viscera  and  Circulalion. — In  congesHons 
of  the  portal  circulation,  especially  such  as  follow  a  debauch,  and  in  the 
condition  of  digestive  derangement  known  as  hilious?iess,  emetics  are 
often  of  service.      In  catarrhal  jaundice  they  may  effect  much  good  by 

\        causing  dislodgement  of  the  mucus  plugging  the  ducts.     They  have 
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been  employed  in  cases  of  biliary  calculi;  but  the  chances  of  forcing 
out  the  calculus  by  external  violence  are  probably  no  greater  than  those 
of  lethal  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder. 

3.  To  dislodge  Substances  from  the  Respiratory  Passages. — For  this 
purpose  emetics  are  sometimes  used  when  foreign  bodies  have  found 
entrance  into  the  larynx  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  membranous  croup  that  the 
present  indication  is  met  with.  The  emetics  chosen  for  this  purpose 
should  be  such  as  act  with  violence  without  producing  much  nausea  or 
systemic  disturbance  :  the  mechanical  emetics  are  therefore  the  best, 

4.  To  produce  Muscular  Relaxation. — ^The  introduction  of  anaesthesia 
has  rendered  the  use  of  emetics  to  meet  this  application  almost  obsolete. 
Occasionally,  however,  in  asthmatic  or  other  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  emetics  are  still  employed.  For  this  purpose  the 
drugs  causing  much  nausea  are  preferred.  In  adults,  lobelia  is  the  best ; 
in  children,  ipecacuanha.  Nauseating  rather  than  emetic  doses  should 
be  employed. 

Contra-indications. — The  chief  contra-indications  to  the  use  of  emetics 
are  the  existence  of  congestion  of  the  brain  and  of  gastric  inflammation. 
Advanced  pregnancy,  and  hernia,  while  they  do  not  positively  contra- 
indicate  the  use  of  emetics,  should  cause  great  caution  to  be  practised 
in  their  employment 

Administration. — Emetics  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  given  in  a 
full  dose,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  and  should  be  adminis- 
tered dissolved  in  water  or  in  syrup.  Their  action  should  be  assisted 
by  frequent  and  copious  draughts  of  tepid  water,  which  also  have  the 
advantage  of  rendering  the  vomiting  less  painful.  When  for  any  reason 
protracted  nausea  is  desired,  the  doses  should  be  small  and  repeated  at 
short  intervals. 

Hyperem^sis  may  advantageously  be  divided  into  two  varieties  :  first, 
such  as  is  due  to  overdoses  of  depressing  centric  emetics  ;  second,  such 
as  arises  from  irritation  of  the  stomach,  as  by  mechanical  emetics.  The 
treatment  of  the  first  of  these  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  absolute 
quiet  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  free  use  of  opium  enemata,  the 
application  of  counter-irritants  to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants.  The  latter  should  be  given  in  hot  water,  and  should 
not  be  too  much  diluted.  We  have  seen  raw  brandy  arrest  at  once  the 
most  alarming  centric  emesis  after  the  failure  of  other  methods.  Cocaine, 
creosote,  chloroform,  or  chloroform  and  volatile  oils  are  sometimes  of  value 
in  this  form  of  hyperemesis.  When  excessive  vomiting  is  due  to  some 
irritant  substance,  the  stomach  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  by 
large  draughts  of  warm  mucilage,  opium  given  by  the  rectum,  a  mustard 
plaster  or  blister,  or,  often  better  still,  leeches  applied  to  the  epigas- 
trium, and  no  medicine  at  all  be  taken  into  the  inflamed  viscus.  The 
swallowing  of  small  pieces  of  ice  is  sometimes  of  service.  If  these 
remedies  fail,  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  hyperemesis  soon  resolves 
itself  into  that  of  gastritis. 
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CENTRIC  EMETICS. 


IPECACUANHA.     U,  S. 

The  U,  S,  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha, 
growing  in  Brazil,  and  the  C.  acuminata^  growing  in  Colombia,  plants 
whose  roots  respectively  constitute  the  Rio,  Brazilian,  or  Para  ipecac- 
uanha, and  the  Carthagena  ipecacuanha.  There  is  at  present  no  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  these  plants  are  specially  distinct  (Sec  U.  S, 
Dispensatory,  1 9th  edition,  )  The  true  ipecacuanha  plant  has  been  culti- 
vated with  success  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  producing  the  so-called 
Johore  ipecacuanha.  The  South  American  drug  comes  from  wild  plants 
exclusively. 

The  ipecacuanha  roots  differ  largely  in  the  total  percentage  of  the 
alkaloida!  contents,  hence  the  requirement  of  theU.  S.  Pharmacopceia  that 
they  should  contain  at  least  two  per  cent,  of  aggregate  alkaloids.  It  has 
been  believed  by  various  authorities  that  the  Rio  and  Carthagena  ipecac- 
uanhas— because  in  the  former  emetine,  in  the  latter  cephaeline,  predomi- 
nates— are  not  interchangeable;  but  the  reports  of  the  large  drug  firms 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  indicate  that  the  individual  roots  of  either 
vary  as  much  in  the  proportionate  percentage  of  emetine  and  cephaeline 
as  do  Rio  and  Carthagena  ipecacuanha,  and  that,  therefore,  these  two 
ipecacuanhas  may  be  considered  as  therapeutically  identical.  It  is  clear 
that  apothecaries  furnish  to  physicians  the  two  varieties  of  ipecacuanha 
indiscriminately.  Practical  differences  in  their  action  have  not  been  made 
out  by  clinicians  ;  and  the  belief  of  some  experimentalists  that  when  an 
emetic  effect  is  desired  Carthagena  is  best,  and  when  an  expectorant  effect 
is  wished  Rio  ipecac  should  be  used*  is  not  well  founded.*  Ipecacuanha 
occurs  in  pieces  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness,  variously  bent  and  con- 
torted, marked  on  their  surface  with  numerous  prominent  rings,  and  conj- 
posed  of  an  outer,  thick,  active,  hard,  and  horny  cortex,  and  an  inner, 
light,  inert,  woody  centre.  The  root  has  very  little  odor,  but  the  brown 
powder  has  a  decided  and  peculiar  smell,  and  in  some  persons  excites 
sneezing,  or  even  violent  asthmatic  dyspncea.  The  taste  is  bitter,  acrid, 
and  nauseous.  The  alkaloid  {tmetme)  found  in  1 817  by  Pelletier  in 
ipecacuanha  is  now  known  to  be  composed  of  three  alkaloids,  em€tine\ 
cephaeline  and  psychoirin.  The  emetine  of  the  older  ph3rsiological  inves- 
tigators is  this  alkaloidal  mixture.  In  the  text  of  this  book  it  is  spoken 
of  as  crude  or  commercial  emetine,  Ipemcuanhic  acid,  with  which  the 
alkaloids  are  combined,  according  to  Kimura,"  is  practically  inert, 
although  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  red  blood -corpuscles  outside 
of  the  body  it  dissolves  out  the  haemoglobin. 

■  •  According  to  the  experiments  of  Carl  Lowm  emetine  is  only  11  feeble  emetic,  whilst 
K           cephaeline  is  a  very  powerful  emetic.     On  the  other  hand,  cephaeline  does  not  act  upon 

■  the  lungu  at  all,  so  that  the  emetic  influence  of  ipecacuanhfi  is  dependent  npon  the  pre&. 
I           enee  of  cephaeline, — its  expectorant  influence  upon  the  presence  of  emetine. 
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Local  Action, — Absorption  and  EHmifmtion, — Locally  applied,  ipe- 
cacuanha is  a  decided  irritant,  manifesting  its  action  not  only  upon  mu- 
cous membranes  and  upon  denuded  surfaces,  but  also  causing,  when 
applied  by  inunction,  an  eruption  of  small,  discrete  pustules,  with  a  rather 
large  areola,  followed,  it  may  be,  by  large  pustulation  and  even  severe 
ulceration.  Both  pure  emedne  and  cephaeline  were  found  by  Lowin  to 
be  very  irritant,  and  especially  so  to  mucous  membranes.  Ipeca,cuanha 
rapidly  yields  its  active  principles  to  absorption.  They  are  probably 
eUminated  by  the  stomach,  intestines  and  kidneys,  but  concerning  this  we 
have  no  definite  knowledge,* 

Physiological  Action* — When  given  in  small  repeated  doses  to 
man»  ipecacuanha  produces  malaise,  with  nausea,  and  perhaps  an  increase 
of  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands  and  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the  stomach.  In  large  amounts  it  causes 
vomiting,  accompanied  by  only  a  moderate  amount  of  nausea,  but  by  a 
decided  increase  of  the  secretions  mentioned  above.  The  vomitings 
even  when  very  large  amounts  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  not  apt  to 
be  severe,  nor  the  prostration  marked. 

The  general  physiological  action  of  ipecacuanha  is  extremely  feeble, 
although  its  alkaloids  are  certainly  very  active  substances.  The  differ- 
ence is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  ipecacuanha  is  rejected  from  the 
stomach  before  it  can  be  taken  in  sufficient  dose  to  yield  poisonous  amounts 
of  its  alkaloids  to  absorption. 

According  to  D'Omellas,*  toxic  doses  of  commercial  emetine  cause  in  the  frorg 
diminished  sensibility,  muscular  feebleness  deepeninir  into  abolition  of  voluntary 
movement,  with  at  first  increased  and  afterward*^  diminished  activity,  and  finally 
death  from  failure  of  respiration;  in  the  niammaJ,  similar  s)Tiiptoms,  with  the  addi- 
tion usually  of  severe  vomiting. 

Nervous  System. — Respiraiion. — Circuladon. — According  to  D*Or- 
neltas  and  Pecholier,  commercial  emetine  exerts  no  influence  upon  tBe 
cerebrum,  but  acts  powerfully  upon  the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord, — - 
in  the  frog  killed  with  it  both  nerve  and  musde  retaining  their  suscepti- 
bility to  feeble  galvanic  currents  (D'Omellas,  Pecholier  and  Foulkrod,*) 
It  causes  death  by  respiratory  paralysis,  which  is  probably  of  centric  origin. 

The  action  of  commercial  emetine  upon  the  circulation  appears  to  be  feeble, 
since  Dyce  Duckworth  has  shown  that  the  fall  of  arterial  pressure  which  the  crude 
alkaloid  produces  does  not  occur  until  late  in  the  poisoning.  The  fall  is  chiefly  of 
cardiac  origin,  as  it  is  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the  spinal  cord  (Foulkrod). 
Moreover,  fatal  immediate  cardiac  paralysis  may  be  caused  in  the  dog  by  injection 
of  half  a  grain  into  the  jugular  %'ein.  Further,  Lowin  '*  has  found  that  pure  emetine 
and  pure  cephaeline  diminish  the  rate  and  strength  of  the  contraction  of  the  isolated 
frog's  heart,  cephaeline  being  the  feebler  of  the  two  alkaloids.  Psychotrin  had  no 
distinct  eflfect.  Lowin  also  found  that  both  cephaeline  and  emetine  paralyze  the 
heart  in  warm-blooded  animals. 


•According  to  MflUfel  {Merck*s  Btritht,  1901)  the  lethal  dose  of  emetine  on  the 
pif^eon  and  rabbit  is  0.15  gramme  per  Itilo.  Maurel  also  states  that  emetiae  acts  upon  the 
rabbit  as  a  local  anaisthetic. 
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Ptiimanic  and  Digestive  Organs. — As  emetine  injected  hypoder- 
micalJy  causes  vomiting,  ipecacuanha  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  centric 
emetic  ;  but  the  observation  of  D'Ornellas,  that  the  emetine  produces 
vomiting  much  more  slowly  when  thrown  into  the  veins  than  when  given 
by  the  stomach,  indicates  that  the  local  irritant  action  of  the  drug  is  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  emesis. 

The  great  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  abdominal  viscera  is  further 
shown  by  the  fact,  attested  by  Pecholicr,  Dyce  Duckworth,  and  D'Ornel- 
last  that  in  emetine- poisoning,  although  there  is  a  distinct  fall  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  mouth  and  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  intestines  the 
temperature  cither  remains  stationary'  or,  more  commonly,  rises.  Again, 
the  changes  found  after  death  from  emetine  are  almost  exclusively  in  the 
lungs  and  digestive  organs. 

Pccholier,  in  his  earlier  experiments,  found  great  paleness  of  the  lungs,  with 
intense  hyp«ra?niiii  of  the  stomach  and  the  upper  half  of  the  intestines,  but  in  some  of 
his  later  experiments  the  lungs  were  profoundly  influenced,  Dyce  Duckworth  es- 
pecially noted  intense  hypera:mia  of  the  lungs,  which  were  in  some  places  emphy- 
sematous >  but  in  other  portioas  collapsed  and  even  affected  with  true  consolidation. 
The  lesions  were  much  less  marked  in  the  intestines  than  in  the  lungs,  which  re- 
sembled very  closely  those  taken  from  the  bodies  of  animals  killed  by  section  of 
the  vagi.  The  pulmonic  lesions  were  found  to  be  most  intense  in  the  rabbit ;  the 
intestinal,  in  the  dog,  cat,  and  guinea-pig.  Magcndie  first  observed,  years  ago, 
the  pulmonic  lesions  of  emetine-poboning,  and  D'Omellas  has  likewise  recorded 
Lhem,  but  has  also  seen  cases  in  which  ischsemia  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  was  found 
after  death. 


It  is  evident  that  the  commercial  alkaloids  of  ipecacuanha  have  a 
special  influence  upon  the  intestines  and  the  lungs^  but  it  has  been  a 
mystery  why  this  influence  should  vary  so  in  power,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  lungs,  Carl  Lowin  finds  that  the  chemically  pure  alkaloid  produces 
almost  equal  influence  on  the  gas tro- intestinal  mucous  membranes;  but 
that,  whilst  cephaeline  acts  violently  upon  the  lungs^  after  death  from  pure 
emetine  no  pulmonic  changes  are  to  be  found.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  different  results  obtained  by  earlier  obser\-er5  have  depended 
upon  the  alkaloids  they  have  used  being  really  varying  mixtures  of  the 
two  alkaloids. 

Therapeutics.— Whenever  it  is  desired  to  unload  the  stomach  or  to 
act  by  ernes  is  upon  disease,  without  inducing  much  prostration,  ipecac- 
uanha is  the  best  of  the  emetics.  In  narcaitc  poisoning  it  is  less  certain 
than  the  "mineral  emetics,"  but,  as  it  produces  no  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  it  can  be  given  more  freely  than  they  can,  and  is  constantly 
used  as  an  adjuvant  to  them.  It  is  especially  useful  in  the  diseases  of 
children,  never  causing  the  serious  depression  which  tartar  emetic  is  so 
apt  to  produce.  When,  however,  very  violent  emcsis  is  desired,  as  in 
mem^ran^us  croup,  other  emetics,  such  as  ^inc  sulphate,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  the  greater  force  of  their  action. 

In  sick  siom&choi  nervous  origin,  such  as  occurs  in  pregnancy^  minute 
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doses  of  ipecacuanha  have  so  often  met  with  success  that  there  can  be 
doubt  of  their  value.     One  drop  of  the  wine  in  a  teaspoonful  of  wa 
should  be  given  every  fifteen  roinutes.     The  use  of  ipecacuanha  as  an 
expectorant  will  be  spoken  of  under  that  heading. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  ipecacuanha  is  in  actti^  dystn^ety, 
all  forms  of  which  have  been  treated  with  it  with  asserted  advantage. 
Its  beneficial  action  is  most  obvious  in  bilious  dysentery  and  in  malignani 
dysentery^  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  use  is  most  common  in 
tropical  climates.  In  sthenic  inflammatory  dysentery  it  seems  to  be  less 
available^  although  even  in  this  it  has  been  strongly  advocated.  In  a 
valuable  clinical  paper,  A.  A,  Woodhull  *  brings  forward  strong  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  remedy  not  only  in  dysentery,  but  also  in  choieri/arm 
diarr/icras.  It  has  likewise  been  used  with  great  success  in  hepatic  torpor 
and  other  forms  of  abdominal  glandular  derangement 

It  probably  influences  not  only  the  intestinal  glands,  but  also  the  Uver,  since  Pe- 
cholier '  affirms  that  in  anJmals  killed  by  It  no  hepatic  gflucose  can  be  found.  More- 
over, great  advantage  from  its  use  may  often  be  obtained  in  the  condition  knoiA-n 
as  biimu^ness.  In  bittaus  dysentery  it  will  often  produce  large  tarr>'  discharges ; 
a  change  in  the  color  of  the  stoob  sometimes  follows  its  use  in  catarrhal  jaundice. 
The  mechaniciil  effect  of  the  vomiUng  indticed  by  it  in  these  cases,  however,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficient  to  account  for  the  results. 
especially  as  some  obsen'-ers  state  that  the  effects  noted  are  produced  even  when 
little  or  no  vomiting  occurs.  It  has  been  proved  by  D'Omellas  and  Pechoher  that 
when  emetine  is  introduced  into  the  circulation  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  it  escapes 
with  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  so  that  the  changes  which  are  pro- 
voked in  these  organs  are  evidently  connected  with  the  elimination  of  the  drug. 

In  1S90  Surgeon-Major  Harris*  used  in  dysentery'-  the  ipecacuanha  root,  de- 
prived of  its  emetine,  with  alleged  excellent  results.  His  paper  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion,  and  Surgeon-Captain  Walsh,*  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, came  to  the  contrar)^  conclusion  that  the  value  of  ipecacuanha  in  dysentery 
depends  upon  its  emetine,  and  devised  a  method  of  giving  emetine  in  combination 
with  bin  iodide  of  mercur>%  affirming  that  in  this  combination  the  drug  does  not  pro- 
duce vomiting.  Other  clinicians,  however,  have  confirmed  the  statements  of  Sur- 
geon-Major l^rris.  When  the  ipecacuanha  root  has  been  de'emednized  it  fails 
to  produce  vomiting,  or  causes  only  very  slight  vomidng  ;  and  according  to  liie 
clinical  studies  of  Kanthack  and  Caddy,*"  it  has  all  the  curative  effects  of  ipecac- 
uanha in  dysenlery^  and  does  not  cause  depression.  The  freedom  from  alkaloid  of 
this  so-called  de-emetinized  ipecacuanha  seems  to  us  very  doubtful.* 
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As  a  haemostatic,  ipecacuanha  has  been  recommended  by  Trousseau, 
and  Pecholier"  asserts  that  in  hemoptysis  it  is  a  specific,  f  It  has  been 
given  with  asserted  advantage  in  flooding  after  child-birth,  and  Carrigen" 
asserts  that  it  possesses  oxytocic  powers. 

Administration. — As  an  emetic ,  ipecacuanha  is  generally  adminis- 
tered in  powder,  thirty  grains  (2  Gm. )  being  given  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  until  the  desired  effect  b  produced.     For  a  child  a  year 

•  See  especially  A.  A.  Woodhull  {Atlanta  Med.  and  Surff.Joum.,  1875), 
t  Consult  Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.Joum.^  1876. 
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old  the  emetic  dose  is  five  grains  (0.3  Gm. ).  Its  action  should  be  aided 
and  hastened  by  large  drayghts  of  lukewarm  water.  As  a  nausea nt  the 
dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains  {0.13-0.3  Gm. ),  In  dysentery  it  is 
generally  best  to  begin  with  a  full  emetic  dose,  or  with  ten  grains  repeated 
every  half-hour  until  emesis  is  produced.  Two  or  three  hours  after 
vomiting,  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  should  be  exhibited,  followed  in 
twenty  minutes  by  five  to  ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  pill  form ;  this 
should  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours^  the  amount  of  the  opium 
being  lessened,  and  that  of  the  ipecacuanha  increased,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  object  is  to  have  as  much  of  the  ipecacuanha  re- 
tained as  possible.  Another  plan  is  to  give  larger  doses  (twenty  grains), 
repeated  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  mustard  being  applied  to  the 
epigastrium  and  opium  exhibited  as  before  ;  and  it  is  said  that  after  two 
or  three  doses  tolerance  is  established  and  the  drug  retained.  In  India, 
enemata  of  ipecacuanha  are  often  employed,  either  as  a  substitute  for  or 
an  adjuvant  to  its  use  by  the  mouth.  This  treatment  has  recently  been 
imitated  by  Chouppe  "  and  others,  and  in  our  own  practice  found  to  be 
satisfactory.  It  undoubtedly  often  succeeds  in  dysentery  and  ^holertfomt 
and  chronic  diarrhtras^  and  the  gastric  symptoms  are  almost  always 
avoided.  In  chronic  cases  the  repetition  of  the  enemata  sometimes  pro- 
duces so  much  local  irritation  as  to  forbid  their  continuance.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  give  a  scruple  of  the  powder  with  starch  and  lauda- 
num, repeated  every  four  hours,  A  decoction  of  the  drug  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  probably  causing  less  local  irritation  and  being  more  thoroughly 
absorbed.  To  an  adult,  Chouppe  gives  daily  two  injections  of  a  decoc- 
tion, each  lavement  representing  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  drug. 

As  a  counter-irritant,  ipecacuanha  is  rarely  used  in  this  country  ;  but 
in  England  a  liniment  is  employed  composed  of  lour  parts  of  the  powder 
to  fourteen  parts  of  olive  oil. 

The  preparations  for  internal  use  are  :  a  syrup  (SVRUPUS  Ipecacu- 
ANHjE — seven  per  cent,  U.  S.),  dose,  as  an  expectorant,  five  to  twenty 
minims  (0.3-1.3  Cc);  a  wine  (Vinum  IpecacuanhjE^ — ten  per  cent, 
U,  S.),  emetic  dose,  four  fluidrachms  to  a  fluidounce  (15-30  Cc): 
and  a  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Ipecacuanha,  U,  S.  )i  dose,  as 
an  emetic  for  an  adult,  thirty  drops  (2  C-c. ).  Trochisci  Ipecacuanha, 
and  Trochisci  MorphiNjE  et  Ipecacuanha^,  formerly  ofhcialj  were 
used  in  catarrh  of  the  throat  as  a  local  application. 

Emetine  has  been  used  in  doses  of  from  one- twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a 
grain  (0.005-0,01  Gm. ),  but  it  is  very  harsh  and  without  advantage  in 
its  action. 


APOMORPHIN^   HYDROCHLORIDUM— APOMORPHINE  HYDRO- 
CHLORIDE.    U.  S. 


occurs  as  a 


^^b        Apomorphine,  discovered  by  Matthieson  and  Wright, 

^^^   snow-white  powder,  which  is  permanent  when  dry,  but  when  mobt  or  in 

^^^  solution  soon  becomes  green,  and  finally  almost  black. 
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General  Effects. — -In  man,  apomorphine  acts  as  a  prompt  emetic,  the 
vomiting^  being  accompanied  by  no  symptoms  of  such  nature  as  to  be  at 
all  characteristic  of  the  drug,  unless  it  be  excessi%'e  secretion  from  the 
salivary,  nasal,  and  lachrymal  glands.  Very  rarely  great  cardiac  depres- 
sion has  been  produced,  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  has  been 
due  to  decomposition  products. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Action. — The  soluble  salts  of  apo- 
morphine, when  pure,  are  not  irritant,  and  when  used  hypodermically 
should  not  cause  pain.  They  are  absorbed  with  great  rapidity.  Con- 
cerning their  elimination  we  have  no  definite  knowledge. 
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In  frogs,  one  to  five  milligrammes  of  apomorphine  cause  restlessness,  followed 
by  an  increasing  shi^gishness  and  muscular  weakness  that  may  end  iit  real  or  ap- 
parent death.  In  some  instances  there  are  vioJent  convulsions,  both  clonic  and 
tonic  in  character.*  Sometimes  recovery  occurs  after  both  respiration  and  cardiac 
action  have  apparently  ceased. 

In  dogs,  one  to  two  milligrammes  cause  vomiting,  without  any  other  decided 
symptoms  ;  after  slightly  larger  amounts,  the  vomiting  is  severe,  and  accompanied 
by  free  salivation  and  muscular  trembling?;.  After  very  large  doses,  vomiting  does 
not  occur,  but  a  condition  of  intense  restlessness,  the  animal  jumping,  ninning^ 
howling,  and  champing  constantly.  The  slightest  noise  or  ahmm  throws  the  animal 
into  violent  excitement  and  terror  ;  with  pupils  dilated  and  ears  drawn  stiffly  back^ 
he  endeavors  to  get  out  of  the  apartment,  and  even  to  climb  the  wall.  After  still 
larger  amounts  (four  or  five  grains),  to  this  excitement  is  soon  added  failing  mus- 
cular strength,  and  the  hind  legs  are  dragged  behind  the  animal  in  his  movements. 
The  respiration  is  exceedingly  hurried,  and  convulsions  are  suddenly  developed. 
The  paresis  and  convulsions  increase,  so  that  the  animal  lies  upon  his  back,  kicking 
wildly  into  the  air,  and  finally  dies  asphyxiated.  Rabbits  cannot  vomit,  but  the 
general  symptoms  produced  by  the  alkaloid  in  them  and  in  cats  arc  exactly  parallel 
with  those  just  described  as  occurring  in  the  dog.  Very  small  doses  (ten  miUi- 
grammes,  Hamack)  suffice  to  kill  the  rabbit.  On  chickens  and  pigeons,  according 
to  C.  David,*'^  it  acts  very  much  as  it  does  upon  dogs ;  the  stage  of  excitement  is 
ver>'  marked.  After  death  no  distinct  lesions  are  to  be  found,  unless,  as  Quehl  " 
believes,  there  is  habitually  an  excessive  hyperaemia  of  the  pons  Varolii, 

To  the  therapeutist  the  chief  interest  in  apomorphine  is  in  connection 
with  its  power  of  prodticing  vomiting  ;  but  before  taking-  this  up  we  shall 
briefly  review  what  is  known  in  regard  to  its  general  actions. 

Nervous  and  Muscular  Systems,— 'T\i^  action  of  apomorphine  upon 
the  cerebrum  seems  to  be  that  of  a  primary  stimulant  delirifacient  and  final 
paralyzant.  The  cause  of  the  convulsions  at  present  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  determined. t  According  to  Reichert's  experiments,  both  the 
sensory  and  motor  nerves  are  first  stimulated  and  afterwards  paralyzed- 
In  opposition  to  the  experiments  of  Quehl,  Harnack ''  found  that  apo- 
morphine directly  affects  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  as  his  experiments 
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*  G.  Valentin  {Arch,/.  Bxper.  Path.  «,  Ph^rm.,  xi  399). 

t  The  only  one  who  has  carefully  stydied  thcni  is  Reichert,  and  his  published  account 
is  self -contradictory.  He  reasons  that  the  CDnvulsions  ore  chiefly  spinal,  and  yet  s«y« 
that  in  mammals^  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  exeept  *'in  very  ezeeptional  cases,** 
they  are  confined  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 
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hmve  been  confirmed  by  Rei  chert,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  apomor- 
phine  is  a  muscle- poison, 

Circuiaiion, — The  reports  upon  the  action  of  this  drug  on  the  cir- 
culation are  somewhat  discordant.  It  appears  to  be  proved  that  the 
therapeutic  dose  does  not  affect  the  blood -pressure,  but,  contrary  to  the 
statements  of  Seibert,**  Max  Quehl,  and  Bourgeois/*  it  has  been  shown 
by  Harnack  and  by  Reichert  **  that  the  toxic  dose  does  lower  the  arterial 
pressure  and  is  a  direct  paralyzant  of  the  cut-out  frog's  heart.  Reichert 
has  shown  that  the  mammalian  heart  is  similarly  affected  by  the  drug, 
and  the  final  fall  of  pressure  must  be  at  least  in  part  of  cardiac  origin. 
Reichert  states  that  preceding  the  fall  of  pressure  there  is  a  distinct  rise, 
which  is  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the  cord,  and  is,  therefore, 
probably  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centres.  The  pulse-rate 
is  markedly  increased  by  small  and  large  doses  of  apomorphine,  the 
maximum  usually  being  reached  about  the  time  vomiting  is  fairly  estab- 
lished ;  subsequently,  in  poisoning,  the  pulse  falls  below  normal  Reichert 
believes  the  rise  to  be  due  to  stimulation  oi  the  accelerators,  and  the  fall 
to  the  influence  upon  the  heart-muscle. 

Respiration. — Usually  the  respiration- rate  is  increased  by  decided  or 
toxic  doses.  During  the  convulsive  period  of  the  poisoning  the  respi- 
rations become  irregular  and  unequal,  and  the)'  finally  grow  more  and 
more  shallow  and  infrequent,  until  death  results  from  a  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  centres.  Both  Harnack  and  Reichert  have  noted  that  in  the 
rabbit  previous  section  of  the  par  vagum  does  not  prevent,  but  rather 
increases,  the  respiratory  acceleration  ;  Reichert  affirms  that  in  the  cat 
and  dog  no  increase  of  the  respiration- rate  occurs  under  the  action  of  the 
drug  if  the  pneumogastrics  have  been  cut. 

TefnperaUire.—T\vG  action  of  apomorphine  upon  the  temperature 
appears  to  be  very  trifling  and  inconstant.  According  to  Ziolkowski," 
the  bodily  heat  usually  falls  after  large  doses  from  0.1°  to  0.5^  C 
Moer^  noticed  in  one  man  that  the  temperature  rose  during  the  vomiting 
0.2"^ ;  while  Bourgeois  affirms  that  in  man  the  drug  has  no  influence  over 
the  temperature,  and  Reichert  has  seen  in  animals  a  rise  follow  the  hypo- 
dermic but  not  the  intravenous  injection  of  the  alkaloid. 

Ernests. — Gee"  was  the  first  to  announce  that  apomorphine  is  a  cer- 
tain and  prompt  emetic,  producing  but  little  nausea,  and  having  the 
great  advantage  of  acting  in  very  small  dose,  a  tenth  of  a  grain  being 
sufficient,  when  injected  under  the  skin,  to  cause  vomiting  in  ten  minutes. 
The  time  required  for  action  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  the 
drug  exhibited.  After  very  small  doses  twenty  minutes  may  elapse  ; 
and  in  Bourgeois's  experiments  0,45  grain  produced  violent  vomiting  in 
less  than  two  minutes.  After  these  large  doses  the  emesis  usually 
recurs  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,*  The 
vomiting  seems  to  be  of  centric  origin,  as  Reichert  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing it  when  the  thoracic  aorta  was  tied  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the 
poison  from  reaching  the  stomach. 
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Therapeutics^ — Apomorphine  is  a  safe  and  reliable  emetic,  and  may 
be  used  whenever  it  is  desired  simply  to  empty  the  stomach.  Apo- 
morphine  has  a  tendency  in  bronchitis  to  cause  free  secretion,  and  is 
especially  useful  in  the  stiff acaiive  catarrh  of  infants,  when  an  emetic  is  re- 
quired to  get  rid  of  the  bronchial  exudation.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  said  not  only  to  act  efficiently  as  an  emetic,  but  also  to  render  the 
mucus  more  copious  and  fluid.  In  the  *' drunk  wards**  of  some  of  the 
Philadelphia  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  acute  debauch  apomorphine  is  pre- 
ferred because  the  subjects  habitually  ^o  to  sleep  directly  after  the  vom- 
iting ceases,     TuU  "  has  found  it  useful  in  acute  chorea. 

Probably  because  it  has  morphine  in  its  name  there  was  at  one  time  a. 
rather  wide-spread  belief  that  apomorphine  was  not  a  suitable  emetic  in 
narcotic  poisoning.  In  fact,  however,  narcotics  influence  the  action  of 
apomorphine  only  as  they  do  that  of  every  other  emetic,  and  if  apomor- 
phine has  any  narcotic  influence  it  does  not  interfere  with  its  emetic 
action,  Apomorphine  may,  therefore,  be  used  in  any  poisoning  :  hypo 
dermically  given,  it  is  often  especially  useful  as  a  reinforcement  of  a  me- 
chanical emetic  exhibited  by  the  mouth. 

Administration.— As  an  emetic,  apomorphine  has  usually  been  ad- 
ministered hypodermically,  in  dos^  of  one -tenth  of  a  grain  (0,006  Gm,), 
repeated  every  ten  minutes  until  some  effect  is  induced  ;  but  it  may  be 
exhibited  by  the  stomach  in  double  the  amount.  In  cases  of  severe 
poisoning,  where  time  is  of  great  moment,  it  may  be  well  to  give  as 
much  as  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.016  Gm. )  at  a  single  injection.  In 
feeble  persons,  however,  caution  must  always  be  exercised  in  using  it,  as 
one-fifteenth  of  a  grain  has  ^used  death  in  seven  minutes  in  an  adult, 
fifty-four  years  old,  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  with  marked  em- 
physema," The  expectorant  dose  is  one- sixteenth  of  a  grain  (0.004 
Gm,)-  Gare  must  be  exercised  in  its  use  in  children.  Loeb^*  gave 
hypodermically  0.03  grain  to  an  infant,  thirteen  months  old,  suffering 
from  capillary  bronchitis  :  the  free  vomiting  which  was  induced  left  the 
infant  much  exhausted.  In  a  very  few  cases  apomorphine  has  failed  to 
vomit,  and  even  caused  startling  symptoms  :  so  that  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised not  to  push  the  remedy  too  far.  Canal le  affirms  that  three- tenths 
of  a  grain  has  caused  a  syncopal  condition  in  an  adult,  and  Prevost" 
details  a  case  in  which  syncope  and  threatening  collapse  were  apparently 
induced  by  a  veiy  small  dose.  In  children  especially  must  care  be  exer- 
cised,  since,  according  to  Hamack,  the  drug  is  very  liable  to  produce 
collapse.  Greenish  preparations  of  apomorphine  should  not  be  used 
unless  the  dose  be  very  small,  Constantine  Paul  states  that  if  glycerin 
be  used  as  the  sole  menstruum  the  solution  will  keep  three  or  four  days. 
Carville  "  affirms  that  glucose  acts  well  as  a  preservative,  and  it  is  adso 
asserted  that  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  will  suffice. 


•  For  the  doses  required  to  vomit  various  animals,  see  Caz,  Mid,,  1S74, 167. 
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Mechanical  or  Stimulating  Emetics. — ^The  only  drugs  of  prac- 
tical value  in  this  group  are  mustard  flour  and  zinc  sulphate ;  copper 
sulphate  being  so  irritant  as  to  be  dangerous,  and  alum  and  other  drugs 
sometimes  used  too  uncertain  in  their  influence. 

Mustard  flour  b  very  prompt  and  even  violent  in  its  action,  and  is  to 
be  used  when  it  is  desired  simply  to  evacuate  the  stomach  rapidly.  As 
it  is  generally  to  be  had  at  once,  it  is  especially  useful  in  such  emergencies 
as  narcotic  poisoning.  Dose,  a  heaped  tablespoonful  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  ten  minutes. 

Zinc  sulphate  is  a  very  sure  emetic,  much  used  in  narcotic  poison- 
ing, espeddly  with  ipecacuanha  or  apomorphine.  Dose,  thirty  grains 
(2  Gm.)  dissolved  in  about  two  otmces  of  water:  it  may  be  repeated 
in  fifteen  minutes,  if  necessary. 
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FAMILY  III.— CATHARTICS. 


Purgatives,  or  cathartics,  are  those  drugs  which  are  employed  in 

medicine  to  produce  purgation,  or  catharsis.  The  question  whether  they 
act  by  increasing  the  intestinal  secretions  or  the  peristaltic  movements 
has  been  much  discussed. 


Thiry^  experimented  upon  the  subject  of  catharsis  by  drawing:  out  a  knuckle 
of  intestine  through  a  wound  in  the  linea  alba,  cutting  it  free  from  the  remainder 
of  the  gfut  without  injuring^  its  nerves  or  blood-vessels*  sewing  together  the  distal 
and  proximal  ends  of  the  main  portions  of  the  intestines  so  as  to  reform  a  continu- 
ous tube,  and  then,  alter  dosing  up  one  end  of  the  knuckle,  forcing  the  other  into 
the  wound  so  as  to  make  an  intestinal  cul-de-sac  which  could  be  studied  through  a 
fistulous  opening.  In  dogs  which  had  recovered  after  this  operation,  Thiry  found 
that  large  doses  of  magriesium  sulphate,  of  senna,  or  of  croton  oil  failed  alike  to 
increase  the  secretion  of  the  separated  piece  of  intestine,  although  they  induced 
violent  purging ;  further,  that  neither  concentrated  solutions  of  Epsom  salt  nor 
infusion  of  senna,  even  though  kept  in  the  cul-de-sac  for  some  time,  were  able  to 
increase  its  secretion  by  exosmose.  More  recently,  S.  Rad^iejewski^  has  made  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  subject.  As  the  result  of  a  number  of  very  caj-duL 
analyses,  he  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  stools  produced  by 
magnesium  sulphate,  calomel,  castor  oil,  croton  oil^  senna,  or  gamboge  to  indi' 
Gate  that  they  are  anything  besides  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  upper  and  lower 
bowels.  Raddejewski  confirms  the  fact  observed  by  C.  Schmidt,  that  the  stools 
of  purgatives  contain  a  great  deal  of  soda,  but  denies  that  this  proves  that  they  are 
transudations,  asserting  that  the  alkaline  salts  are  derived  simply  from  the  pan- 
creatic fluid,  Radzie|ewski  also  corroborates  the  confirmation  by  Asp  *  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Moreau,*  that  division  of  the  intestinal  nerves  is  followed  by  free  serous 
exudation  into  the  gut,  but  denies  that  purgatives  act  by  paralyzing  the  vaso- motor 
nerves,  because  croton  oil  injected  into  a  loop  of  intestine  which  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  two  ligatures  from  the  remainder  of  the  gut  caused  both  vomiting  and 
purging.  As  no  emulsifying  substance  was  contained  in  the  intestine,  he  declares 
that  no  absorption  could  have  occurred,  and  that  consequently  the  general  intes- 
tinal disturbance  was  simply  due  to  increased  peristaltic  action,  caused  by  the 
internal  local  irritation  of  the  oil  propagated  along  the  intestines.  The  ejEperiments 
of  Thiry  have  also  been  repeated  by  Radziejewskr  with  croton  oil  and  with  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  as  well  as  by  Schiff*  with  aloes,  jalap,  and  sodium  sulphate. 
In  all  cases  the  results  were  the  same  as  those  already  noted  as  obtained  by  Thiry, 
Carr>'ing  his  investigations  still  further,  Radziejewski,  by  forming  intestinal  fistul* 
at  such  positions  as  would  enable  him  to  study  the  rate  of  passage  of  the  intestinal 
contents,  found  that  after  a  dog  is  fed  upon  flesh  the  small  intestine  empties  the 
partially  digested  food  into  the  colon  so  rapidly  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  consti- 
tute, so  to  speak,  a  normal  diarrhcea,  and  that  the  long  delay  in  the  exit  and  the 
hardening  of  the  faeces  occur  in  the  large  intestine.    The  liquid  which  passed  into 
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the  ascending  colon  agreed  in  ail  its  characieristics  witli  the  stools  of  purgation. 
Radziej€wski  also  asserts  that  he  has  estabUshed  by  direct  experimentation  that  the 
peristaitic  movements  of  the  small  intestine  are  affected  very  decidedly  by  drastics, 
and  to  some  degree  by  Epsom  salt,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  large  intestine  is  still 
more  intensely  acted  upon.  Although  these  experiments  are  very  interesting,  it 
cannot  be  allowed  that  they  prove  what  is  affirmed  of  them,--namely,  tliat  purga- 
tives cause  no  increase  of  intestinal  secretion^  but  only  of  peristaltic  action.  So 
much  violence  to  natural  conditions  is  done  in  tlie  experiments  after  the  method  of 
Thiry  that  they  seem  to  have  very  little  weight.  The  assertion  of  Radziejewski, 
that  croton  oil  confined  in  a  loop  of  intestine  is  not  absorbed,  is  a  pure  assumption^ 
and  his  experiment  does  not  warrant  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it.  The  most 
that  can  be  claimed  is  that  these  various  researches  show  that  increased  periMalsis, 
especially  of  the  large  bowel,  plays  a  more  imjKjrtant  rd/e  in  Uie  production  of 
diarrhisa. 

The  fact  that  previous  section  of  the  par  vagum  prevents  the  action  of  purga- 
tives* is  opposed  to  the  German  theory,  since  it  is  almost  certain  that  division 
of  the  nerves  of  the  neck  does  not  arrest  peristaltic  movements.  Further,  Armand 
Moreau*  has  found  that  a  solution  of  Epsom  salt  placed  in  a  knuckle  of  intestine 
isolated  by  means  of  two  ligatures  does  cause  a  serous  exudation  into  it,  and  in 
repeating  M.  Thiry's'  experiments  he  has  obtained  opposite  results*  His  exjieri- 
ments  indicate  three  possible  sources  of  fallacy  in  the  work  of  the  previous  investi* 
gators  :  first,  if  the  Epsom  salt  be  not  kept  in  the  intestine  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  (some  hours),  no  transudation  occurs  ;  second,  in  some  cases  the  inner  end 
of  the  isolated  piece  of  intestine  fails  to  adhere,  so  that  the  opening  is  not  obliter- 
rated,  and  the  matters  injected  into  the  arrested  cui-dg-sac  really  pass  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  ;  third,  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  glandular  apparatus 
of  the  cul-de-sac  often  follows  almost  at  once  upon  the  operation,  and  of  course 
necessitates  a  negative  result  in  the  subsequent  experiments.  Lauder  Brunton,^  in 
a  communication  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  states  that  he  has  repeated 
Moreau 's  experiments,  and  found  that  magnesium  sulphate  injected  into  the  in- 
testine of  a  cat  caused  about  two-thirds  of  a  drachm  of  fiuid  to  be  secreted  in 
four  hours  by  each  inch  of  the  bowel  operated  on,  although  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phate was  only  one  grain  to  an  inch.  In  further  experiments  by  BruntoUj*  gam- 
boge, elaterium,  and  croton  oil  gave  results  similar  to  tliose  of  the  Epsom  salL 
Vulpian'  has  also  repeated  the  experiments  of  Moreau,  and  found  that  both  mag- 
nesium sulphate  and  jalap  provoke  a  "true  intestinal  catarrh/*  the  vegetable 
cathartic  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  peristaltic  action,  but  the  saline  having  no 
such  effect.  The  experiments  of  Legros  "  and  of  M.  Van  Braam  Houcfcgeest "  show 
that  salines  do  not  increase  the  activity  of  the  peristaltic  movements,  whilst  those 
of  Matthew  Hay'*  are  thought  by  him  to  prove  that  a  saline  purgative  a!wa>^ 
excites  more  or  less  secretion  from  the  alimentary  canal,  depending  on  the  amotmt 
of  the  salt  and  the  strength  of  its  solution,  and  var>nng  with  the  nature  of  the  salt 
To  all  this  evidence  may  be  added  the  experiments  of  Arthur  Clopatt,'*  in  which 
various  purgative  dmgs  thrown  into  the  giit  failed  to  increase  the  pressure  in  a 
manometer  which  had  been  introduced  into  a  loop  of  the  intestines  tied  at  both  ends, 
showing  that  they  did  not  increase  the  intestinal  contraction ;  and  also  those  of 
Hess,t  made  by  introducing  into  the  duodenum,  through  a  gastric  fistula,  a  disten- 


*  See  paper  by  H.  C.  Wood  {American  Joumai  0/  thg  Medical  Sciences,  1S70,  Ix). 

t  Hess  also  stales  that  when,  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  ball  in  the  intestine,  sodium 
sulphate,  castor  oil,  calomel,  senna  leaves,  croton  oil,  and  colocynth  were  prevented 
from  passing  into  the  lower  intestine,  they  failed  to  purge,  although  when  introduced 
bejow  the  obstructing  ball  by  a  narrow  tube  running  through  it  they  at  once  caus^ 
diarrhcea.  These  experiments,  if  confirmed,  would  prove  that  the  purgatives  mentioned 
must  come  in  direct  conUct  with  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  to  produce  liquid 
stools. 


sible  ball  J  which  could  be  blown  up  by  the  long  tube  attached  tolMl     ^ 
mtestine,  and  noticing  the  rate  at  wfiich  the  ball  moved  under  wKit    * 
peristaltic  movement.     In  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  1^    .  * 
senna  affected  very  slightly  the  peristalsis,  whilst  drastics  ItkeaT'   1  i  _ 
distinct  influence.     J.  Bruce  MacCalJum**  believes  that  the  f    {\W 
peristalsis  is  due  to  an  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  and  v^ 
tion*  because  he  found  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  ce- 
caused  in  the  rabbit  increased  peristalsis  in  from  one-tentf 
time  that  is  required  for  the  action  of  the  same  saline  ¥ 
intestines.    Also*  that  only  one*fiftti  of  the  intestinal  dos* 
to  produce  effect. 


4 


<  d  Uik  Atropue 


ak  itseU,  tir  bile  sdH* 


The  experimental  evidence  is  very  far  iro 
creased  peristalsis  is  the  cause  of  the  watery 
lives.      The  evidence,  both  experimental  3 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  increased  secretion* 
observations  and  by  experiment — that  pui^ 
cretion  in  an  isolated  knuckle  of  intestir- 

when  Uken  into  the  blood,  and  that  i.  ,^^^  experimenUl  ^^^ 
bowels  occurs  ;  that  at  least  some  ptirg  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^ 
by  the  mouth,  are  absorbed,  disappear  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
reappearing  when  purgarion  occurs  ;t^  ^^  Further,  the  records  d  tl« 
of  various  drastics,  as  elatenum,  are  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^.  ^^  ^^^^ 
found^t  depression,  and  even  cho^    ^^   ^j^j^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

that  the  discharges  caused  by  hyc'    ^  ^^   ^^        ^^^^-^^^  ^^^^  ,^^. 
of  soda,  the  alkah  of  the  serum  ;     ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

^ation  of  these  experimental  results  t« 
^otd  that  the  canine  diet  and  digestiofn 
iflt  it  b  to  be  expected  that  mediants 
jr^  will  influence  dogs  differently  iroro 
.:.  a  ould  kill  a  man  can  be  given  to  some 
ne  slightest  purging.     In  view  of  these 
;::lusion,  in  regard  to  the  experimental 
rward,  is,  that  it  must  be  received  with 
y  laid  aside  when  we  desire  to  study  the 
n  of  remedies  upon  man. 
ents  upon  human  beings,— these  having 
biliary  fistula. 


gestion  by  the  depletion  of  sail 
together^  incompatible  with  any 

both    increased   secretion   and 
canal. 

The  question  of  the  act  if 
important  one,  the  evidence 
two  headings  :  first,  the  ex- 


The  expenments  upon  tli 
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ihese  circumstances  it  is  clearly  conceivable  that  the  mercurial  or  other  purgative 
might  in  the  uninjured  dog  affect  the  biliary  secretion,  and  yet  fail  to  do  ho  in  the 
experiment,  hindered  by  some  obscure  yet  sufficient  cause.  A.  Rohrig"  experi- 
mented by  a  method  which  simulated  more  cJosely  the  natural  conditions,  although 
even  the  results  which  he  thus  obtained  do  not  seem  to  us  conclusive.  In  curarized 
dogs  iu  which  life  was  maintained  by  artificial  respiration,  he  placed  a  glass  tube  in 
the  gall-duct  so  that  the  bile  could  escape  only  through  it.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  of  course,  after  a  lime  secretion  ceased  ;  and  Rohrig  experimented  not  only 
on  the  effect  of  remedies  upon  the  secretion  while  it  was  naturally  going  on,  but  also 
on  their  power  of  re-establishing  it  He  found  that  large  doses  of  croton  oil  (eigh- 
teen drops)  thrown  into  the  duodenum  caused  an  immediate  very  great  increase,  or 
a  re-establishment,  of  the  secretion.  After  the  oil,  the  vegetable  cathartics  were 
most  active,  decreasing  in  power  in  the  following  order  :  colocynth,  jalap  and  aloes, 
rhubarb  and  senna.  Castor  oil  had  very  little  influence,  as  had  also  the  bitter  salts. 
Calomel,  even  in  large  doses  (twenty  grains),  very  rarely  re-established  the  secre- 
tion, but  its  power  of  increasing  and  maintaining  it  beyond  the  natural  time  for 
cessation  was  very  marked. 

W.  Rutherford  '•  used  the  method  of  Rohrig  with  some  improvements.  The 
drug,  mixed  with  bile  to  facilitate  absorption,  was  injected  directly  into  the  duo- 
denum by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe.  The  results  obtained  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows  : 

Crot&ti  Oil  in  enormous  doses  neither  purged  nor  affected  the  biliary  secre- 
tion. 

PadophylHn  very  greatly  increased  biliary  secretion,  especially  when  in  such 
small  doses  that  it  did  not  purge  severely. 

Alots  very  greatly  increased  biliary  secretion,  the  doses  used  not  purging 
greatly. 

Rhttbarb^  CohMcum^  IridtHy  Colocynih^  Jalaps  Sodium  Sulphate^  Sodium 
Phosphate,  and  RocheUt  Sali  very  greatly  increased  biliary  secretion,  at  the  same 
time  purging. 

Senna,  Tarajracunt,  Scafnnwny^  Gamboge^  Castor  Oil^  Magnesium  Sufphaief 
and  AmtnoTiiutn  Chloride  acted  very  feebly,  if  at  all,  upon  the  liven 

Lepiandrin,  Sodium  Chloride^  and  Pbtassium  BicarbonctU  had  some,  but  not 
a  powerful,  effect  on  the  liver. 

Emmytnin,  Sanguinarine,  and  Ipecacuanha  exerted  a  very  powerful  influence 
on  the  secretion  of  bile^  and  did  not  purge, 

Caioftiel  had  no  effect  on  the  biliary  secretion,  but  when  to  it  a  minute  propor- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  was  added  the  effect  was  very  marked  ;  Corrosive 
Sublimate  acted  as  a  very  powerful  biliary  stimulant. 

There  Is  one  objection  to  the  experiments  of  Rutherford  and  Vignal  entirely 
independent  of  the  method  employed,— t.i?.,  there  were  rarely  more  than  two  experi- 
ments with  any  one  substance,  and  in  several  instances  two  experiments  gave  an- 
tagonistic results.  It  is  very  possible^  indeed  probable,  that  if  a  number  of  experi- 
ments had  been  made  with  each  drug,  the  variation  in  results  would  have  been 
much  greater. 

Prevost  and  Binet,  in  their  experiments  with  dogs,  arrange  the  drugs  as  follows  : 

Group  L — Sutslances  augmenting  greatly  the  flow  of  bile  :  oil  of  turpentine 
and  its  derivatives,  potassium  chloride,  sodium  tienzoate  and  salicylate,  salol, 
euonymin,  muscarine. 

Group  11.— Substances  slightly  and  inconstantly  increasing  bile:  sodium  bi- 
carbonate and  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  Carlsbad  salts,  propylamine,  rhubarb, 
hydras  tis. 

Group  III.— Substances  lessenmg  bile:  potassium  iodide,  calomel,  strychnine. 

Group  IV, — Substances  without  action  upon  the  secretion  of  bile  :  sodium 
phosphate,  lithium  chloride,  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  alcohol,  ether,  glycerin> 
quinine,  caffeine,  calumba,  semia,  pilocarpine,  kairin. 
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Rosenberg  found  that  in  dogs  sodium  salicylate  increased  the  quantity  and 
diminished  the  consistency  of  the  bile  ;  that  turpentine  had  a  slight  stimulant  power; 
whilst  the  Carlsbad  salts  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  biliary  flow. 
Neutral  oils  had  a  much  i^reater  power  of  stimulating  biliary  secretion  than  any 
other  food  or  drugs,  with  the  single  exception  of  oxgall. 

Stadelmann,*'  in  a  series  of  apparently  very  careful  experiments  on  dogs,  found 
that  water*  whether  hot  or  cold,  had  no  influence  upon  the  amount  of  the  fluidity 
of  the  bile. 

Alkalies,  including  the  sodium  chloride,  sulphate^  bicarbonate,  and  phosphate, 
and  many  potash  salts,  artificial  Carlsbad  salts,  Epsom  salts,  and  many  other  alkaline 
salts,  never  caused  any  distinct  increase — indeed,  in  most  of  them  there  was  appar- 
ently a  lessening — in  the  secretion  of  the  liver.  Purgatives,  including  gamboge, 
jalapi  convolvultn,  rhubarb,  aloes^  podophyllm,  calomel,  etc.,  were  equally  without 
distinct  effect.  Diarrhcea  of  itself  had  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  bile.  Atropine 
very  distinctly,  pilocarpine,  alcohol  and  olive  oil  less  distinctly;  lessened  the  flow  of 
bile.  Antifebrin,  antipyrin,  caffeine,  santonin,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  had  a  feeble 
cholagogic  action. 

The  only  substances  which  were  found  to  possess  any  certain  or  powerful  influ- 
ence in  increasing  the  flow  of  bile  were  the  salicylates,  bile  itseli,  or  bile  salts. 


The  interpretation  of  this  more  or  less  contradictory  experimental  evi- 
dence is  difficult,  and  its  application  to  practical  medicine  almost  hopeless. 
It  is  apparent  in  the  first  place  that  an  animal  with  a  biliary  fistula  is  not 
in  the  same  position  as  a  normal  animal  Further,  the  records  of  the 
experiments  show  that  the  secretion  of  bile  in  dogs  having  biliary  fistula 
varies  so  frequently,  so  suddenly »  and  without  apparent  cause,  that 
there  is  always  much  doubt  how  far  the  biliary  condition  which  fol- 
lows the  administration  of  the  drug  is  due  to  that  driag  or  to  some  aiding 
cause.  When  it  comes  to  the  application  of  these  experimental  results  to 
human  medicine,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  canine  diet  and  digestion 
are  so  different  from  the  human  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  medicines 
acting  upon  the  digestive  apparatus  will  influence  dogs  differently  from 
man  :  thus,  doses  of  elatcrium  that  would  kill  a  man  can  be  given  to  some 
of  the  carnivora  without  causing  the  slightest  purging.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  only  fairly  deducible  conclusion,  in  regard  to  the  experimental 
evidence  that  has  been  brought  forward,  is,  that  it  must  be  received  with 
the  greatest  reserve  or  be  entirely  laid  aside  when  we  desire  to  study  the 
question  as  to  the  cholagogic  action  of  remedies  upon  man. 

We  know  of  but  two  experiments  upon  human  beings, — these  having 
been  on  pei3ons  suffering  from  biliary  fistula. 


I 


In  the  one  case  of  human  biliary  fistula,  William  Bain  "  reached  the  conclusion 
that  Kissingen  water,  Carlsbad  water,  euonymin,  sodium  benzoate^  and  sodium  sali- 
cylate increased  both  the  amount  of  bile  and  of  its  solids,  whilst  podophylHn  resin 
increased  the  elimination  of  solids  without  affecting  the  absolute  quantitj^  of  the 
bile.  In  the  second  case,  Pfaff  and  Balch  *  found  that  the  biliary  secretion  varied 
extraordinarily  and  inexplicably ;  that  it  was  apparently  not  afTected  either  by 
calomel  or  corrosive  sublimate  ;  that  salol  increases  the  watery  flow  and  the  solids 
of  the  bile  distinctly  ;  but  that  oxgall  had  a  very  remarkable  effect,  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  bile  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  its  solid  contents,  the  biliary  acids 
being  especially  thrown  off  in  extraordinary  quantity. 
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It  may  well  be  that  the  putting  aside  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  other 
conditions  created  by  the  biliary  ftstula,  has  a  distinct  tnfiuence  upon  the 
liver  ;  certainly  thus  far  experimental  evidence,  both  in  the  lower  animals 
and  in  man,  hardly  coincides  with  clinical  evidence  as  to  the  action  of 
drugs  upon  the  liver  (see  Hydrargyrum,  p,  658) ^  but  this  apparent  dif- 
ference may  rest  upon  the  different  conditions  of  the  subjects,  as  already 
pointed  out. 

In  regard  to  the  drastics,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  almost  any 
irritant  purgative  will  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  increase  the  escape  of 
bile,  probably  both  by  increasing  its  flow  into  the  duodenum  and  by 
sweeping  it  out  of  the  small  intestine  before  absorption  can  take  place. 
There  are,  however,  two  actively  purgative  substances  of  which  it  is  es- 
pecially asserted  that  ihey  are  cholagogues^^ — namely,  calomel  and  podo- 
phyllin.  The  discussion  of  the  action  of  these  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 

Violent  purgation,  whether  produced  by  drugs,  poison,  or  dbease, 
has  a  distinct  influence  in  checking  the  secretion  of  urine.  In  the  ex- 
periments of  Hugo  Heinrichsen,"  various  vegetable  cathartics  affected 
the  renal  secretion  much  less  than  did  salines,  a  result  probably  due  to 
their  being  less  actively  hydragogue  in  their  intestinal  action.  Hein- 
richsen further  found  that  whilst  the  vegetable  cathartics  do  not  increase 
the  solids  of  the  urine,  the  salines  have  such  influence  ;  but  in  Matthew 
Hay's  experiments  the  amount  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  urine  was 
not  found  to  be  afTected  by  the  salt,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  urinary 
solids  are  increased  only  by  the  weight  of  the  eliminated  saline. 

Various  divisions  of  purgative  medicines  have  been  proposed  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  but  probably  the  most  convenient  arrangement  is  as 
follows  : 

1.  l.axativ€S. — Medicines  which  simply  unload  the  bowels,  and  are 
not  able  to  cause  active  purgation,  even  when  given  in  very  large  doses. 

2.  Purges. — Medicines  which  purge  actively,  but  are  not  capable  of 
acting  as  poisons,  even  in  very  large  amount. 

3.  Hydragogues  (including  the  Salhies)^  which  produce  very  large 
watery  stools  without  much  irritation.  In  overdoses,  medicines  of  this 
class  assume  some  of  the  characters  of  those  of  the  next. 

4.  Drastics,  which  cause  great  irritation  of  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  and  in  overdoses  are  violent  poisons. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  classification  is  somewhat  artificial ; 
that  the  effects  of  the  remedies  depend  much  upon  the  doses  in  which 
they  are  administered,  so  that  in  sufficiently  minute  quantity  a  drastic 
may  act  as  a  laxative  ;  and  that  the  dividing  lines  between  the  groups  are 
not  distinct. 

Enenmta. — When  it  is  desired  simply  to  unload  the  lower  bowels,  the 
object  can  often  advantageously  be  attained  by  injecting  various  materials 
into  the  rectum,  so  as,   by  mechanical  distention  or  by  irritating  the 
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mucous  membrane,   to  stimulate  the  peristaltic   action.     The  sim 
least  irritant,  and  least  active  tfienm  is  one  of  cold  water.      In  cases 
habitual  constipatian,  especially  when  complicated  with  piles,  the  injection 
of  a  pint  of  cold  water  at  a  fixed  hour  daily  often  acts  most  kindly.    T^ 
ordinary  '  *  opening  injection' '  consists  of  a  pint  of  water  and  a  tablespooth 
ful,  each,  of  salt,  molasses^  and  soft  soap  ;  castor  oil  is  aften  added  to 
and,  ii  it  be  desired  to  make  it  very  active,  a  teaspoonfu!  of  oil  of 
pentine. 

Large  Efiemaia. — Except  in  individuals  of  e:itreme  nervous  irrita- 
bility, there  is  litde  difficulty  in  filling  the  large  intestine  with  water,  and 
sometimes  the  fluid  can  even  be  made  to  enter  the  small  intestine.  The 
greatest  gentleness  should  always  be  practised,  a  forcing-  syringe  never 
being  used.  The  apparatus  should  consist  of  a  rectal  tube,  and  an  ordi- 
nary india-rubber  tube^  four  feet  long,  fitted  to  the  rectal  tube  and  to 
a  funnel,  india-rubber  bag,  or  other  receptacle.  The  patient  should  lie 
upon  his  back  with  the  hips  elevated,  or  in  the  knee-chest  position,  so 
that  the  pelvis  may  be  much  higher  than  the  shoulder.  The  recta!  tube 
having  been  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  end  with  the  receptacle 
containing  water  is  to  be  raised  vertically.  It  is  essential  that  the  tube 
be  fitted  witlx  a  cock,  or  be  pinched,  so  as  to  regulate  the  passag^e  of  the 
liquid.  In  this  way  from  five  to  nine  pints  are  readily  injected*  Unless 
it  is  especially  desired  to  get  the  effect  of  cold  or  heat  upon  the  intestine, 
the  water  in  the  receptacle  should  be  about  too^  F. 

Large  enemata  are  especially  valuable  as  affording  a  means  of  locally 
treating  the  intestines.  Very  frequently  in  djfsp^psta^  cknmie  eonsiij 
Hmi,  and  other  functional  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  large 
testine  habitually  contains  scybala,  fecal  matters,  acrid  secretion, 
other  irritant  substances,  whose  removal  two  or  three  times  a  week  bjr 
means  of  simple  water  or  water  impregnated  with  half  a  drachm  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  to  the  quart  brings  great  relief.  In  dyseniery^  Ghnonic  or 
acute,  and  in  pseudo-membranaus  colitis  or  enteritis^  by  means  of  the  large 
enemata,  local  application  can  be  made  to  the  colonic  mucous  membrane. 
In  this  way,  in  acute  dysentery,  water,  antiseptics,  germicides,  bismudi 
subnitrate^  and  other  appropriate  remedies  can  be  used.  In  chronic  dys* 
entery,  one  drachm  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  half  a  gallon  of  water  is 
often  of  the  greatest  service. 

As  originally  recommended  by  Mosler,  these  injections  are  sometimes 
very  useful  against  intestinal  parasites.  In  this  way  especially  may  they 
be  used  against  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  which  often  inhabits  the  whole 
of  the  large  intestine.  In  bad  cases  of  seaf-w&ryftt  the  large  injection 
should  always  be  employed.  In  obstinate  cases  of  iape-werm,  when  the 
worm  has  been  weakened,  and  partially  or  completely  expelled  from  the 
small  intestine  under  the  influence  of  vermicides  given  by  the  mouth, 
filling  the  colon  with  a  medicated  solution  often  brings  success.  Some- 
times a  saturated  solution  of  salt  suffices,  or  quassia  may  be  employed. 
Mosler  records  as  especially  effective  a  tablespoonful  of  cMorine 
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to  every  pint  and  a  half  of  water.  A.  Rohrig '"  having  found  that  in- 
testinal injections  of  water  have  a  very  great  influence  over  the  secretion 
of  bile,  Mosler  has  been  led  to  try  forced  enemata  in  catarrhal  and  other 
jaundices ^  with  asserted  good  results. 

Hypodermic  Purgation. ^ — Apocodeim  is  the  only  known  substance 
which  appears  to  have  practical  value  as  a  purgative  when  given  hypoder- 
mically.  It  seems  to  be  moderately  effective,  producing  soft  but  not 
numerous  or  very  watery  stools:  it  is  probably  not  effective  when  the 
constipation  is  obstinate,  and  not  sufficiendy  drastic  or  hydragogue  in  its 
action  to  be  of  value  in  cases  of  severe  diseases  of  the  brain  when  counter* 
irritadon  through  the  intestinal  tract  may  be  desired.  From  one- third  to 
one  grain  of  the  hydrochlorate  may  be  injected  with  proper  antiseptic 
precaution. 

According  to  W.  E.  Dixon^**  podophyllo-ioxin  given  hypodermically  purges 
actively,  but  produces  severe  local  inflammation  and  sloughing  at  ilie  point  of  In- 
jection.  Apparently  the  first  to  notice  thai  apocodeine  had  the  power  of  increasing' 
intestinal  peristalsis  was  Guinard.  After  him,  Toy**  determined  that  when  it  was 
given  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically  it  acted  a^j  a  laxative  ;  and  Raviart "  and 
Berlin  in  a  number  of  cas^s  found  the  injection  of  thirty  minims  (2  C.c.)  of  a  one 
per  cent,  watery  solution  of  apocodeine  hydrochtorate  produced  soft  stools  without 
any  other  dismrhances  except  some  pain  and  diffused  redness  at  the  place  of  injec- 
tion, W.  E.  Dixon"  determined  by  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  that 
apocodeine  lessens  blood-pressure  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  increases 
intestinal  peristaltic  action.  Heiniee**  has  used  the  remedy  in  a  large  number  of 
cases.  He  finds  the  dose  of  :z  c.c,  of  a  one  per  cent  solution  Ls  usually  insufficient, 
and  that  the  strength  of  the  injection  may  be  increased  to  two  or  even  three  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  latter  dose  is  almost  certainly  effective^  in  some  cases  the  effect 
continuing:  several  days.  No  narcotic  influence  was  perceptible,  but  in  a  number  of 
cases  there  was  distinct  irritation  at  the  place  of  injection, 

Fronmiiller  "^^  says  that  one  to  three  grains  of  Merck's  aloin  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  administered  hypodermically,  act  as  an  eflicient  purge ;  R.  Kohn  **  states 
that  in  his  hands  aloin  of  three  different  commercial  varietieSj  hypodermically  ad- 
ministered in  ten  times  the  dose  employed  by  Fronmiiller,  failed  to  act.  In  iSSi, 
as  the  result  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  A.  Miller"  reached  the  conclusion  that 
whilst  there  are  four  purgatives,— namely,  aloin.  cathartic  acid,  and  the  pure  colo- 
C>Tithin  and  citrullin  of  Merck, — which  are  capable  of  purging  when  given  hypo- 
dermically, they  are  all  too  irritant  for  practical  use  ;  a  conclusion  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Kohlstock.**  According  to  Meyer,  the  irritant  action  of  Barbadoes  aloin 
is  largely  due  to  the  precipitation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  insoluble  and  ex- 
tremely irritating  crystals  of  the  drug,  and  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  formamide  as  a  vehicle.  Kohlstock  affimis  that  aloin  or  ca- 
thartic acid  acts  much  better  when  given  by  rectal  injection  than  when  admin- 
istered hypodermically,* 


*  The  following  formulBe  are  recommended  by  Kohlstock  for  rectal  use :  Acid,  ca- 
thartic, e  senna,  gr.  iii;  aq.  dcst.  pr.  vii  ;  natr.  bicarb,  ad  react,  alkahn.,  q.s. — CoIck 
cynthin,  gr.  i ;  atcohol,  gr.  xii  ;  glycerin ^  gr.  xil.— Citrullin,  gr.  tl ;  alcohol,  gr.  xlix  \  gly* 
cerin,  gr.  xlix:. — Aloin,  gr.  xv ;  formamide,  3il»  For  rectal  use  a  solution  of  aloin  In 
glycerin  may  be  substituted.  Kohlstock  gives  the  full  purgative  dose  by  the  rectum  as 
—aloin  15  grains ;  cathartic  acid.  6  grains  ■  colocynthin,  0.04  grain  ;  dtmllin  Qsyi  grain. 
Some  of  these  doses  seem  to  us  distinctly  dangerous. 
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The  indicatjons  to  fulfil  which  cathartics  are  used  are  as  follows  : 

I.  To  unload  ike  Bowels, — It  is  not  necessary,  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  to  say  anytliing  about  the  evil  results  of  retained  fecal  matter, 
but  only  to  point  out  the  methods  of  relief.  Before  this  can  be  done  to 
advantage,  however,  a  summary  of  the  causes  of  consiipalion  m  required. 
Constipation  may  be  well  divided  into  acute  and  chronic.  Acute  or 
temporary  comtipaiion  is  that  which  occurs  under  special,  transient  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  convalescence  from  acute  disease,  and  in  pregnancy. 
It  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  laxative  articles  of  diet,  and,  this  not 
sufficing,  by  laxatives  or  purgative  medicines.  It  should  never  be  for* 
gotten  that  acute  constipation  is  sometimes  due  to  organic  affections  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  enteritis  or  intussusception,  or  is  caused  by 
mechanical  obstacles,  such  as  a  hard  foreign  body  or  an  enormous  gall- 
stone. It  is  evident  that  such  cases  are  not  simple  constipation, — that 
the  treatment  required  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  latter 
affection,  and  is  various  according  to  the  lesion.  For  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  these  diseases  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  the  practice 
of  medicine.  Chronic  constipation  may  be  due  to  sedentary  habits  of 
life  ;  to  habitual  overwork,  especially  of  the  nervous  system  ;  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  intestinal  secretion  and  of  peristalsis,  apparently  natural  to 
the  individual  and  without  obvious  cause  ;  to  long-continued  voluntary 
habit  of  restraining  the  desire  to  go  to  stool ;  to  lead  or  other  forms  of 
poisoning  ;  and  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  producing  a  paralytic 
state  of  the  intestinal  muscular  fibres.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  these  various  forms  of  constipation  due  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  cause,  which  should  always,  if  possible,  be  removed.  There  are 
also  certain  cardinal  principles  which  apply  to  the  treatment  of  all  forms 
of  chronic  constipation,     They  are  as  follows  t 

A  voluntary  effort  at  defecation  is  to  be  daily  made  at  a  fixed  hour, 
whether  the  desire  exists  or  not. 

Medicines  are  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  a  sustained  effort 
being  made  to  regulate  the  bowels  by  means  of  diet. 

In  very  many  cases  the  daily  use  of  enemata  of  cold  water,  with 
attention  to  diet,  suffices  to  attain  the  desired  result. 

If  medicines  become  necessary,  as  small  an  amount  as  will  suffice, 
and  the  mildest  drugs,  are  to  be  used.  Purgatives  or  laxatives  are  at 
best  merely  temporary  devices,  and  if  abused  in  costiveness  increase 
the  trouble.  So  far  as  can  be,  the  attempt  should  be  to  produce  a  per- 
manent impression,  an  alteration  of  the  intestinal  glandular  action  or 
peristalsis.  Thus,  when  atony  of  the  muscular  coat  exists,  strychnine, 
or,  according  to  comparafively  recent  experiments  and  clinical  observa- 
tions, Calabar  bean,  may  be  employed  ;  if  the  hepatic  or  other  glands 
are  habitually  torpid,  nitro- muriatic  acid  may  be  administered. 


When  constipation  is  attended  by  low  spirits  and  a  coated  tongue, 
it  is  almost  always  due  to  a  deficiency  of  secretion,  and  may  be  looked 
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upon  as  a  form  of  dyspepsia  :  in  such  cases  nitro- muriatic  acid  is  espe- 
cially valuable,  but  sometimes  a  mild  mercurial  course  seems  almost 
imperative* 

A  second  use  of  cathartics  under  the  present  indication  is  to  remove 
offending  materials^  as  indigestible  or  irritant  food,  foreigfn  bodies,  acrid 
discharges,  etc.  In  many  cases  of  indigestion  with  undue  fermentation 
in  the  alimentary  canal  a  brisk  cathartic  does  great  good  by  producing 
the  expulsion  of  micro-organisms.  The  possible  importance  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  Gilbert  and  Dominici,"  who  found  that  a 
single  dose  of  a  saline  caused  in  a  healthy  man  the  expulsion  of  over  four 
hundred  and  eleven  billion  organisms. 

2.  To  deplete, — On  account  of  the  large  serous  flow  which  they  pro- 
duce, the  hydragogue  cathartics  when  freely  exhibited  cause  a  very 
decided  general  depletion^ 

Local  depletion  by  means  of  cathartics  is  called  for  in  congestion  of 
ike  portal  circuiaiion^  as  well  as  in  dysentery  and  other  acute  intestinal 
inflammations.  Under  the  first  of  these  conditions  may,  we  think,  be 
included  without  violence  cases  of  so-called  torpidity  of  the  liver,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  the  article  upon  calomel.  In  acute  intesiinal  infiam- 
maiians  the  salines  are  to  be  preferred  when  depletion  is  desired,  as  they 
produce  large  serous  discharges  and  are  not  irritant. 

3,  To  promote  Absorption, -^'^Y  emptying  the  blood-vessels  the  ca- 
thartics favor  the  absorption  of  the  exuded  fluid  in  general  dropsy. 
For  this  purpose  the  hydragogues,  and  especially  elateriumj  are  the 
b^t  purgatives.  The  production  of  catharsis  is  the  surest  method  of 
relief  in  general  dropsy,  also  in  ascites  /  in  other  forms  oi  local  effusion 
its  effects  are  less  marked.  As,  however,  purgation  is  the  most  ex- 
hausting of  all  the  plans  employed  for  the  cure  of  dropsy,  due  regard 
must  always.be  had  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  ft  is  frequently 
necessary  actively  to  support  or  even  to  stimulate  while  it  is  being 
carried  out. 

4.  To  revuise. — The  long  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal  affords  a  great 
extent  of  surface  upon  which  to  practise  revulsion  in  certain  brain  dis- 
eases, as  in  mania  and  rheumatic  or  gouty  tJ^taiion  of  the  cerebrum.  In 
hyperi^mia  of  the  brain^  purgatives  do  good  by  depleting  as  well  as  by 
acting  as  revulsives.     The  drastics  should  be  preferred. 

5,  To  eliminate, — ft  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  use  of  purgatives 
in  such  diseases  as  fevers  and  cholera,  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  some 
maieries  morbij  rests  simply  upon  a  crude,  unproved,  and  probably 
false  pathology.  In  rheumatic  disease  and  in  gout  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  they  do  good  in  this  way,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  advantage  derived  from  their  use  is  not  simply  due  to  deple- 
tion. In  cases  of  retained  renal  secretion,  the  evidence  is  very  decided 
that  they  do  aid  in  expelling  the  products  of  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis. 
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LAXATIVES. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  constipation  should  always,  when  possi- 
ble, be  overcome  by  laxative  food  There  are  two  qualities  by  virtue  of 
which  food  is  laxative.  Chief  of  these  is  bulL  All  aliment  which  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  innutritious  material  affords  a  large  residuum, 
which,  by  distending  the  intestine,  stimulates  peristalsis.  Contrariwise, 
articles  of  diet  which  are  highly  nutritious  and  afford  but  little  residuum 
are  constipating.  This  holds  good,  more  or  less  strictly,  among  the 
lower  animals.  Thus,  the  flesh-eating  carnivora  are  habitually  consti- 
pated, the  grass-eating  herbivora  very  generally  lax. 

Owing  to  its  containing^  so  little  of  the  innutritious  portion  of  the  grain,  the 
finest  white  flour  favors  a  costive  habit,  while  the  ''cracked  wheat,"  in  which  the 
whole  grain  i-i  eaten,  is  laxative,— as  to  a  still  greater  degree  is  bran,  which  is  com* 
posed  almost  wholly  of  the  husk  of  the  wheat,  the  least  nutritious  portion  of  it» 
and  therefore  leaves  a  large  residuum  after  digestion.  Cracked  wheat  is  boiled  into 
a  sort  of  jelly-like  mass,  and  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar,  while  bran  is  taken  in  the 
form  of  bran  bread,  bran  crackers,  or  bran  mush,  Unbofkd fl<iut\  containing  the 
whole  of  the  grain,  is  alxjut  equal  to  cracked  wheat,  and  is  often  made  into  bread. 
Indian  nteai,  in  the  form  of  cakes  or  of  mush,  is  highly  nutritious  and  somewhat 
laxative  \  oatmeal  is  decidedly  laxative,  scarcely  so  much  so  as  bran,  but  much 
more  nutritious.  \Vlien  it  agrees  with  the  stomach,  and  is  digested,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  best  of  all  these  laxative  articles  of  food.  As  the  oats  produced  in  south- 
ern climates  are  very  inferior,  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  oatmeal  manufac- 
tured from  Northern  grain.  It  should  l>e  thoroughly  cooked,  and  is  best  eaten  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  porridge.  In  dyspepsia  all  of  these  articles  sometimes  disagree 
with  the  stomach  and  cannot  be  used. 

Some  dietary  articles  seemingly  possess  dynamic  laxati%'e  powers, — ■ 
!>.,  they  exert  a  direct  action  which  is  not  mechanical,  but  is  similar  to, 
although  far  less  active  than,  that  of  the  true  purgatives.  They  intensify 
the  intestinal  action.  Chief  among  substances  of  this  class  are  tftoiasses 
(Syrvpus  Fuscus)  and  it  scongener,  brown  sugar ;  wAiie  sug-ar  {Sac- 
CHARUM,  U.  S,)  probably  does  not  share  these  laxative  powers ;  sugar 
of  miik  (Saccharum  Lactis,  U.  S.  )  is  probably  also  nearly  inert.  Of 
course,  great  care  is  usually  necessary  in  taking  advantage  of  the  laxa- 
tive virtue  of  molassesj  on  account  of  the  danger  of  producing  fermenta- 
tion and  acidity  in  the  primce  vise. 

There  are  certain  foods  which  combine  the  two  methods  of  action 
spoken  of.  Chief  among  these  are  the  fresh  acidulous  fruits— such  as 
apples,  pears,  etc. — and  the  dried  fruits.  Of  the  latter,  the  fig  (Ficus, 
U.  S- )  is  one  of  the  most  palatable,  and,  owing  probably  to  the  great 
number  of  small  seeds  which  it  contains,  is  the  most  efficient.  Prunes, 
U,  S. ,  are  as  agreeable  as  figs.  To  a  limited  extent  the  finest  varieties 
of  them  may  be  eaten  raw  ;  but  they  are  especially  to  be  recommended 
stewed.  When  it  is  necessary,  a  pinch  of  senna-leaves  may  be  cooked 
with  them,  so  as  to  increase  their  activity  without  affecting  their  flavor. 

Among  constipating  articles  of  diet,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  milk  as  one  of  the  most  decided  of  the  class. 
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Manna.  U.  S. — ^An  exudation  of  the  Europ^Ji  ash,  Fraxinus  Ornus, 
chiefly  produced  in  Sicily  and  Calabria.  The  best  quality,  fiake  manna, 
occurs  in  unequal,  roughs  stalactite- like  pieces  with  a  crystalline  or  gran- 
ular fracture.  Manna  has  a  slight  odor^  a  sweet,  mawkish  taste,  and 
should  contain  from  forty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  saccharine,  active, 
crystalline  principle,  mannite^  which  differs  from  ordinary  sugar  in  the 
relation  between  the  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  is  not 
readily  convertible  into  grape  sugar  or  its  derivative,  alcohol.  It  is  a 
gende  laxative,  in  large  doses  sometimes  causing  flatulence  and  pain; 
rarely  used  by  itself,  it  is  often  added  to  purgative  infusions.  The  laxa- 
tive dose  for  an  adult  is  hali  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  ( 1 5-60  Gm. } ;  for  a 
child|  one  to  four  drachms  (4-15  Gm. )  in  an  aromatic  infusion. 

Frangula.  U.  S. — The  bark  of  Rhamnus  frangiila,  one  of  the  buck- 
thorns of  Europe*  is  considerably  used  abroad  as  a  laxative.  Its  active 
principle  is  a  glucoside, /r<i?jc^«/?>i  /  a  fluid  extract  (  Flu  idextr  ACTUM 
FRANGtJL^,  U.  S. )  is  official,^ — dose,  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6-1,2 
C.C. ).  In  this  country  it  is  employed  very  rarely,  but  the  bark  of 
Rhamnus  Purshiana,  or  California  buckthorn,  is  very  largely  used  under 
the  name  of  Cascara  Sagrada  (Rhamnus  Purshiana,  U.  S.},  It  con- 
tains a  glucoside,  purskmnin,  closely  allied  to  frangulin,  and  often  acts 
most  happily  as  a  laxative  in  habittml  constipafi(m.  Fifteen  drops  ( i  C.c. ) 
of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Rhamni  Purshiana,  U.  S.) 
may  be  given  one  or  two  hours  after  meals,  or  half  a  fluidrachm  (2  C.c.) 
may  be  administered  at  bedtime,  or  of  the  aromatic  fluid  extract  (Fluid- 
extractum Rhamni  Purshian/E  Aromaticum,  U.  S0»  one  to  two 
fluidrachms.  The  solid  extract  (Extractum  Rhamni  Furshian^^  U, 
SO  is  effective  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains  (o.  13-0.3  Gm,)- 


Fel   Bo  vis.     U.  S.— The   United  States  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes 

crude  Oxgall^  and  prepares  from  it  by  means  of  alcohol  Fel  Bo  vis  Puri  pi- 
ca tum  {Purified  Ojf^gall)^  a  yellowish-green,  soft  solid,  having  a  peculiar 
odor,  and  a  pardy  sweet  and  partly  bitter  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  When  taken  internally  in  large  doses  it  is  a  feeble  laxa- 
tive. There  is  much  experimental  evidence  (see  page  645)  to  show  that 
oxgall  has  marked  influence  upon  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  clinical 
evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  in  that  condition  known  as 
chronic  Mimtsness,  full  doses  of  oxgall  often  act  very  favorably.  We 
have  also  used  it  in  catarrhai  jataidice  with  apparent  excellent  results. 
Dose,  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.33-1.3  Gm. ),  best  given  in  capsule. 

EuoNTMUS,  U.  S. ,  Of  Wahea^  the  bark  of  Euonymus  atropurpureus,  was  found 
by  Noel  Paton,"  when  given  to  dogs  in  small  dose,  to  increase  greatly  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  by  Rutherford  to  be  in  large  dose  an  active  chola- 
gogue  in  dogs.  In  man  its  effects  are  often  most  happy  In  cases  of  habHuni  ccnsH- 
paHon  and  hepoHc  tarpor.  It  acts  very  slowly  and  purges  only  moderately.  The 
dose  of  the  extract  (Fluidextractum  Euonvmi,  U.  S.)  is  eight  minims  (0.5  C.c); 
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of  its  extract  ( Ex tr actum  Euonymi,  U.  S.)  the  so-called  eft^mpmim  (the  best  pn|>- 
aratton),  two  to  bur  grains  (0.13-0.26  Gm.) :  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  it  nuy  bt 
repeated  with  good  results  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Leptandra.  U.  S.— The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Veronica  virginica,  when 
given  in  a  fresh  state,  are  apparently  cathartic*  but  in  their  officinal  dried  form  arc 
mild  and  less  certain.  They  are  believed  by  various  practitioners  to  have  spedal 
cholagogtie  properties,  and  in  Rutherford's  experiments  upon  dogs  the  impuic 
resin  acted  feebly  upon  the  liver.  The  U,  S,  PharmacoptEia  recognises  the  fluid 
extract  (Fluidextractum  Leptandhum).     Do4*e,  one-half  to  one  flmdrachm. 

Lepiandfin,  an  impure  resinous  substance  used  especially  by  the  Edeclks,  maj 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  grains  (0,065  to  0.13  Gm.), 

TAMARiNPtJs.— Tizmarwirf.  U,  S — The  preserved  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Tam». 
nndus  Indica,  a  large  tree,  native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In  the  market  it 
occurs  as  adhesive  masses  composed  of  pulp,  membranes,  strings,  and  seeda^  and 
having^  a  sweet  acidulous  taste.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  citric  add,  mudi  los 
tartaric  acid,  and  a  little  malic  acid.  It  is  rarely  used  at  present,  but  is  lajcali've  in 
doses  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  or  moie,  being  eaten  like  preserves,  and  enbexs 
into  the  confection  of  senna. 

Cassia  Fistula.  U.  S.—Pttrging  Cassia  is  the  dark,  sweetish  *  addulotis  pn^ 
of  a  hard,  blackish,  cylindrical  pod  produced  by  Cassia  Fistula,  a  tree  of  E^g7|it 
and  fndia.  It  may  be  used  as  a  laxative  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  ( 15  Gm. ).  btit  is 
apt  to  cause  griping.     It  enters  into  the  official  confection  of  senna.. 


MAGNESIA— LIGHT   MAGNESIA.     U.S. 
MAGNESIA    PONDEROSA— HEAVY    MAGNESIA. 


u.a 


The  heavy  and  the  Itgki  magnesia  differ  only  in  their  physic^  charac- 
ters, the  particles  being  differently  aggregated.      Magnesium  carbonate 
(Magnesii  Carbonas,  U.  S,  )  is  manufactured  by  predpitating^  a  sola* 
tioti  of  magnesium  sulphate  by  one  of  sodium  carbonate.      If  the  two 
solutions  be  concentrated,  the  dense  or  heavy  carbonate  will  faJI  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  solutions  be  dilute,  the  precipitate  wDl  be  a  light  car- 
bonate.    Heavy  magnesia  is  obtained  by  calcining  a  heavy  carbonate ; 
light  magnesia,  by  using  a  light  carbonate.     All  of  these  substances  are 
of  a  milk-white  color,  and  occur  in  powder  ;  the  carbonates  sometime 
in  very  light  cubical  blocks.     They  are  all  practically  insoluble  in  water, 
freely  soluble  in  diltite  acid,  and  in  the  presence  of  acids  they  all  act  as 
alkalies. 

THERAPEUTrcs, — Magnesia  and  its  carbonate  are  antacid  and  laxa- 
tive. For  their  purgative  powers  they  are  probably  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  acids  in  the  primse  vi^,  and  hence  their  eSects  vary.  When 
taken  repeatedly  they  are  said  at  times  to  accumulate  in  the  int^tines,  and 
should  not  be  used  as  an  habitual  laxative.  They  are  often  given  along 
with  Epsom  salt  or  senna,  on  account  of  their  antacid  properties.  Their 
chief  use  is  in  acute  actd  dyspepsia^  in  suk  head^uhe^  in  diarrhma  with 
excessive  acidity  in  children,  in  gouty  in  rheumatism,  and  in  variotis  cu- 
ianegus  affections^ — wherever^  in  a  word,  a  laxative  aniactd  is  indicated. 
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Dose,  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  (4-15  Gm, );  for  a  child  a  year  old, 
from  five  to  twenty-five  grains  (0-3-1.6  Gm,),  according  to  the  effect 
d^ired. 

SULPHUR. 

Sulphur  is  official  in  three  forms  :  Sulphur  Sublimatum,  or  SuS- 
Hmed  Suipkur ;  Sulphur  Lotum,  or  Washed  Sulphur :  and  Sulphur 
Pr^CIPITATUM,  or  Precipitated  Sulphur,  The  first  of  these  is  made  by 
subliming  sulphur  into  cool  chambers,  and  always  contains  some  sul* 
phuric  acid,  generated  during  the  process.  When  freed  from  the  acid 
by  washing  with  warm  water  and  ammonia,  it  constitutes  the  washed  sul- 
phur. The  U.  S,  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  precipitated  sulphur  to  be 
prepared  by  boiling  lime  and  sulphur  together,  so  as  to  form  calcium 
sulphide,  and  precipitating  this  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  sublimed  and  the  washed  sulphur  occur  as  sulphur-yellow,  crys- 
talline powders  ;  the  precipitated  as  a  whitish  powder^  whose  particles 
are  often  coherent  into  friable  lumps.  For  an  account  of  the  various  allo- 
tropic  forms  of  sulphur,  and  its  chemical  properties,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  works  on  chemistry.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ^  but  soluble  in  alkaline 
solutions,  alcohol,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  chloroform,  ether,  etc. 

Physiological  Action,  ^When  applied  locally,  sulphur  is  almost 
without  influence.  Taken  internally,  it  is  dissolved  to  some  extent  in 
the  alkaline  intestinal  juices  and  absorbed.  It  has  been  detected  in 
the  milk,  sweat,  urine,  and  even  in  the  breath.  It  would  appear  to  suffer 
oxidation  in  the  system  ;  at  least  its  ingestion  is  followed  by  increase  of 
the  urinary  sulphuric  acid  (Regensburger").  When  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, sulphur  acts  as  a  mild  laxative,  producing  soft,  semi-liquid,  feculent 
stools,  accompanied  generally  by  much  offensive  flatus  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  affirmed  that  in  some  instances  the  latter  gas  has  been 
so  freely  generated  and  absorbed  as  to  cause  systemic  poisoning.  Cases 
have  also  been  reported  in  which  the  flowers  of  sulphur  acted  as  an  irri- 
tant poison  ;  but  this,  without  doubt,  has  been  owing  to  their  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Its  continued  use  has  probably  some 
effect  upon  nutrition  ;  the  secretions  generally  are  slightly  increased,  and 
some  have  affirmed  that  the  temperature  is  somewhat  elevated  ;  but  the 
truth  of  this  is  certainly  very  doubtful.  The  results  of  clinical  experi- 
ence indicate  that  it  has  an  especial  tendency  to  act  upon  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes. 

Therapeutics.— As  an  habitual  laxative,  sulphur  has  been  used 
with  asserted  advantage  in  cases  of  hemorrhoids  and  of  chronic  rheuma-' 
iism.  In  subjects  of  the  latter  disease  it  is  affirmed  that  it  exerts  a  bene- 
ficial alterative  influence,  especially  in  seiattca  and  in  lumbago  and  other 
varieties  of  musadar  rheumatism.  It  has  also  been  employed  as  an 
alterative  in  various  cutaneous  affections  j  and  in  the  form  of  natural 
sulphur-waters,  used  externally  and  Internally,  there  is  much  testimony 
as  to  its  value  in  both  rheumatic  and  skin  diseases.     It  is  affirmed  by 
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Doit*  that  the  natural  sulphur-waters  are  of  very  great  value  in  the 

treatment  of  chronic  syphilis ^  as  they  undoubtedly  are  in  chronic  g&ui 
and  rheumatism*  They  may  be  substituted  by  the  artificial  sulphur- 
water  described  under  the  heading  of  Expectorants. 

The  known  germicidal  properties  of  sulphur^  and  the  compounds 
which  it  forms,  indicate  that  it  should  have  value  as  an  intestinal  germi- 
cide, and  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  v^iy  great  service  by  the  U,  S.  medi- 
cal oflficers  in  the  Philippines  in  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  ammboid 
dysentery  of  that  country.  It  has  also  been  highly  commended  by  Woro- 
schilsky ''  in  lyphoid fever.  In  every  case  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  may 
be  given  in  capsules  every  three  to  four  hours. 

Sulphur  is  very  largely  used  as  a  parasiticide  in  cases  of  ilch. 

Tilbury  Fox  recommends  its  application  in  the  following  manner.  He  says, 
*'  1  have  applied  to  all  papules  and  vesicles  the  following  ointment :  sulphur,  half  a 
drachm ;  ammonio-chloride  of  mercury,  four  grains  ■  creosote,  four  drops ;  oil  of 
chamomile,  ten  drops  ;  and  an  ounce  of  lard.  This  is  rubbed  in  night  and  morning 
for  three  days,  especially  to  the  mterdigils  and  wrists  ;  the  same  shirt  is  kept  on  till 
the  third  day,  when  it  is  changed  and  a  warm  batli  given.  The  use  of  the  parasiti- 
cide for  two  or  three  days  should  be  followed  by  a  good  washing  and  tlie  discon- 
tinuance of  the  remedy  for  a  night.  If  the  patient  \m  not  troubled  with  itching 
during  the  night,  we  may  conclude  that  the  acari  are  killed,  and  a{]  we  need  to  do 
is  to  guard  against  the  hatching  out  of  fresh  acari  by  the  light  application  of  our 
parasidcide  once  a  day  to  any  '  pimply'  or  itchy  place  for  a  few  daj'S  longer^  Caking 
care  that  the  foul  clothes  are  wel!  heated  or  scalded.  '  Not  too  strong  and  not  too 
long'  is  my  rule  in  the  use  of  remedies  for  scabies.  The  occurrence  of  red,  rough, 
erythematous  patches  is  a  sign  that  the  remedy  itseli  is  creating  disease.*' 

AoMiNiSTRATroN.^ — Dose,  as  an  alterative,  ten  to  twenty  grains 
(0.6-1. 2  Gm. )  three  times  a  day  ;  as  a  laxative,  one  to  three  drachms 
(4-1  r  C.  c. )  at  bedtime. 


il 


Pot  ASS  A  S\M.^vk\^-SiAnK.Suiphuraitd  P^fassa  occurs  in  liver-brown  fragments, 
which  form  aji  orange-yellow  solution  in  water.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  alkaline, 
and  very  disagreeable.  When  moistened,  it  feebly  emits  the  odor  of  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Locally  applied,  the  potassium  sulphuret  is  a  very  decided  irritant  Taken  in 
large  quantities,  it  is  a  violent  corrosive  poison,  and  h  said  to  have  produced  fatal 
gastro-intestina]  inflammation.  In  medicine  il  is  chiefly  employed  externally.  It 
has  been  used  as  a  stimulating  ointment  (half  a  drachm  to  an  ounce)  in  various 
skin  a/Tections,  and  is  also  used  for  the  formation  of  sulphur  baths,  the  strength  of 
which  should  vary,  according  to  the  requirements  of  special  cases,  from  two  to  six 
onnces  of  the  drug  in  thirty  gallons  of  water.  They  should  be  taken  warm,  the 
patient  remaining  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  two  hours,  and  are  said  to  cause  a 
general  excitement,  amounting  in  some  susceptible  persons  to  high  fever.  When 
employed  strong,  they  sometimes  occasion  a  papular  eruption.  They  have  been 
used  in  chrome  rheumaHsm  and  in  various  scaly  skin  diseases. 

Calx  Sulphurata.     U-  S. — Sulphuraled  Lime.—Commerciai  Calcium  &§i- 

phide, — A  mixture  containing;  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  calcium  sulphide  with  un- 
changed calcium  sulphate.     It  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Sydney  Ring^ju^ 
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by  Duhring  and  others,  for  the  treatment  of  successive  crops  of  boilSj*  and  m 
scrofulous  and  otJier  unheatthy  sores  and  glandular  enlargements  in  children.  It 
probably  affords  a  feeble  and  uncertain  meiiod  of  administration  of  sulphur.  Of* 
cial  dose,  one  grain. 

PURGES, 

©LEUM  RlCmi— CASTOR  OIL.     U*  S. 

A  fixed,  nearly  odorless  oil,  of  a  nauseous  taste,  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Ricinus  communis  by  expression.  The  seeds  are  slightly 
warmed  before  being  put  under  pressure,  so  as  to  liquefy  thetr  con- 
tained oil ;  and  the  crude  oil  obtained  from  them  is  boiled  with  a  small 
amount  of  water,  so  as  to  coagulate  its  albuminous  impurities.  Castor 
oil  is  remarkable  for  being  soluble  not  only  in  ether,  but  also  in  alcohol. 
The  cmtor-oil  seeds^  or  beans^  as  they  are  commonly  called,  contain  an 
acrid,  violently  poisonous  principle,  Ricin.^ 

Physiological  Action. — Castor  oil  acts  upon  the  human  organism 
as  a  mild  but  decided  purgative,  producing  copious  fluid  fecal  discharges, 
and  in  overdoses  sometimes  vomiting,  and  always  purging  freely.  The 
bulk  of  the  castor  oil  is  ruinoieint  a  glyceride  of  ridnoleic  acid,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  purgative  principle,  and  to  be  absorbed  ;  at  least  Canvane  J 
affirms  that  in  children  castor  oil  sometimes  purges  when  rubbed  upon 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen^  and  when  taken  into  the  stomach  it  has  been 
known  to  exude  from  the  skin,§  Buchheim,^  although  he  submitted  the 
passages  produced  by  the  oil  to  careful  chemical  manipulation,  failed  to 
detect  it  or  any  derivatives.  According  to  the  experiment  (quoted  by 
Stilly)  of  Hale  upon  himself,  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  injected  into  a 
vein  produces  malaise,  nausea,  faintness,  anxiety,  and  general  dulness  and 
depression,  without  purging. 

Therapeutics, — On  account  of  the  mildness  of  its  action  and  a 
special  property  of  soothing  an  irritated  bowel,  castor  oil  is  constantly 
employed  whenever  it  is  desired  simply  to  evacuate  the  intestinal  canal  ; 
not  so  much,  however,  in  chronic  cmtsiipation  as  when  a  temporary  action 
is  alone  required.     In  various  inflammatory  or  irritative  aifections  of  the 


•  Furuncles  appearing  in  successive  crops  are  usually,  perhaps  always,  due  to  local 
Infection  of  the  skin,  and  are  to  be  treated  by  bringing  ^bout  a  condition  of  surgical 
cleanliness  0%  the  skin  by  the  use  of  weak  sotutiotis  of  corrosive  sublimate^  hot  water  and 
soap,  and  by  other  methods  similar  to  those  used  by  surgeons  for  the  disinfecting  of  their 
hands. 

t  Three  beans  have  caused  death  in  the  adult.    The  s3Tnptom3,  which  do  not  usually 

come  on  until  from  two  to  five  hours,  are  severe  abdominal  pain,  violent  vomiting  and 

purging,  which  after  a  time  may  become  bloody,  collapse,  severe  muscular  cramps, 

cold  sweating  skin,  contracted  features^  thirst,   restlessness,  and  small  rapid  pulse. 

After  deathj  intense  redness  and  even  abrasion  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  small  intestine 

—  are  found.    After  the  stomach  and  large  intestine  have  been  thoroughly  washed  out  with 

■  warm  water,  the  treatment  of  castor  bean  poisoning  Is  that  of  toxic  gastro-enlcritis, — 

I  namely,  the  use  of  opium,  leeches,  ice,  demulcent  drinks,  crmnter-frritatlon,  etc.     See 

B  Robert  and  Stillmark  {Arbeiien  Ph^rnuik.  Inst,  su  Dorpat,  iii.). 

^k  t  See  H.  Meyer  {Arch.  /  Ejcptr,  Pathol,  u.  PAarm.,  1890,  xxviiL). 

^^ft  I  Ward's  case  {L/mdon  Med,  Gax,,  x,  377). 
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alimentary  canal,  castor  oil  is  often  of  the  greatest  service*  This  is  espe- 
cially seen  in  the  acute  diarrkasas  and  even  in  the  chronic  enteriiis  of 
children,  but  also  holds  g^ood  in  the  diarrhiEas  and  dysenteries  of  adults. 
In  chronic pseud&-niembran&us  coiilis  we  have  seen  very  excellent  results 
from  the  long-continued  daily  use  of  the  oil. 

The  application  of  the  fresh  leaves  to  the  breastSi  combined  with  the 
administration,  three  times  a  day,  of  a  teaspoonlul  of  a  fluid  extract  of 
the  1  eaves ^  is  said  to  decidedly  increase  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  dose 
of  the  oil  is  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  (15-30  Cc, )  for  an  adult ;  for  an 
infant  a  year  old,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  (4-7  C.c,),  In  dysentery  it 
is  sometimes  advantageous  to  give  tlie  drug  in  small  dose  every  three 
hours  until  a  decided  purgative  operation  is  induced. 

The  repulsive  taste  of  castor  oil  will  sometimes  cause  vomiting  ;  the 
oil  should,  therefore,  be  given  in  soft  capsules^  or  in  some  way  dis- 
guised, as  in  strongly  aromatized  water,  or  in  emulsion.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  glycerin  and  castor  oil,  with  two  to  four  drops  of  the  oil  of 
cloves  or  cinnamon  to  the  fluidounce,  is  readily  taken  by  most  persons  j 
especially  if  it  be  given  in  an  ice-cold  spoon,  which  chills  it  into  a  viscid' 
mass. 


^ 


HYDRARGYRUM.  U.  S. 

The  only  preparations  of  mercury  wliich  are  used  as  purgatives  are 
calomel  and  Mue  mass.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  active,  and 
indeed  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  purge. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  purgative  action  of  mercurials  centres  in 
the  question  as  to  their  influence  upon  the  liver.  The  evidence  at 
present  derivable  from  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  has  already 
been  discussed^  and  the  decision  arrived  at  that  it  must  be  rejected.* 

When  calomel  is  given  to  a  healthy  man  in  moderate  purgative 
doses,  green  liquid  stools  are  produced,  which,  after  larger  doses,  are 
replaced  by  brown  passages.  The  color  of  these  passages  has  always 
been  supposed  by  clinicians  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  bile ;  but  re- 
cently it  has  been  afftrmed  that  the  green  tint  is  owing  to  a  compound 
of  the  mercury  itself.  Although  no  chemical  proof  of  the  presence  of 
the  metal  or  its  salt  has,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  furnished,  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  mercury  is  pr^ent  in  the  first  passages  produced 
by  calomel. 


The  question,  evidently,  is  not,  Is  mercury  ever  present  in  the  green  stools?  but. 
Is  it  always  present  ?  or,  in  other  words,  Is  it  an  integrant  portion  of  them  ?  The 
evidence  is  not  so  abundant  upon  this  point  as  is  desirable,  yet  seems  sufficient  to 
furnish  a  negaUve  answer  to  the  last  question.  Simon  ^  and  Golding  Bird^"  in 
careful  analyses,  both  failed  to  detect  the  metal  ;  and,  as  l!ie  recognition  of  tnerrury 
is  an  exceedingly  simple  chemical  problem,  it  seems  impossible  lliat  these  chemists 
could  have  overlooked  the  metal  if  it  had  been  present.     Simon*s  analysts  was 

•  For  a  very  elaborate  review  of  the  clinical  evidence,  sec  Thonaas  R,  Praser's  paper 
In  the  Edinb.  Med,  Joum,,  April,  1871. 
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performed  upon  the  fifth  stool  after  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  calomel. 
The  passage  was  fluid,  perfectly  green,  had  no  feca!  odor,  txhibited  a  mild  acid 
reaction,  and  showed  under  the  microscope  a  great  number  of  mucus-corpus- 
cles and  epithelium-cells.  Ether  extracted  from  the  solid  residue  (obtained  by 
evaporation)  a  considerable  amount  of  fat,  which  had  an  acid  reaction,  contained 
cholesterin,  and  was  colored  by  biltverdin.  All  tlie  other  substances  which  were 
separated  from  the  stool  by  water  and  alcohol  were  more  or  less  colored  by  bile- 
pigment     Bvlin,  btlifellintc  acid,  and  bili%'erdin  were  found  in  large  quantity. 

The  most  satisfactory  evidence  is,  however,  that  furnished  by  Mich^a,"  who 
e?tamined  chemically  the  faeces  Under  four  different  coiididons.  First,  the  spon* 
taneous  dejections  of  six  healthy  individuals :  no  bile  was  detected.  Secondly, 
green  stools  of  three  persons  suffering  from  gastro-intestina!  derangement :  bile* 
pigment  was  found  in  one  case  only,  and  in  that  could  not  be  detected  after  per- 
sistent vomiting  had  ceased.  Thirdly,  calomel  having  been  given  to  eight  healthy 
persons,  live  men  and  three  women,  bile  was  readily  demonstrated  in  the  green 
passages  produced  in  all  of  the  subjects.  Fourth ly^  saline  and  resinous  purgatives 
were  given  to  ftve  persons,  but  no  bile  could  be  detected  in  the  liquid  stools. 

To  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  iavorof  the  proposition  that  calomel  given 
to  healthy  men  causes  an  increased  escape  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal  may 
be  added  the  conclusive  fact  that  in  some  persons,  whose  idiosyncrasies  render 
them  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  calomel,  it  produces  not  merely  purging,  but 
also  vomiting  of  bite,  which  is  scarcely  at  all  altered. 

From  the  facts  which  have  just  been  passed  in  review,  the  conclusion 

seems  inevitable  that  mercurial  purgatives  given  to  healthy  persons  cause 
the  escape  of  large  quantities  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal.* 

As  is  weU  known,  when  from  any  cause  bile  does  not  pass  into  the 
duodenum,  the  stools  become  very  pale,  of  a  peculiar  potter^  s-clay,  or 
even  white,  color.  Very  frequently  under  these  circumstances,  which 
may  coexist  either  with  diarrhcea  or  with  constipation,  mercurials  will 
modify  the  color  of  the  passages  and  alleviate  or  cure  any  symptoms 
present  In  many  cases  the  mercurials  are,  of  course,  powerless  to 
efiect  the  desired  result ;  but  this  depends  upon  the  cause  being  organicj 
or  of  some  other  nature  not  to  be  overcome  by  a  secretory  stimulant 

As  mercurials  in  health  increase  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  intestine, 
and  as  they  will  sometimes  re-establish  it  in  disease  when  the  secretion 
has  altogether  c^sed  or  has  been  very  materially  diminished,  the  con- 
clusion seems  inevitable  that  mercurials  have  the  power  of  directly  or 
indirectly  increasing  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  only  objection  of  any 
force  to  be  urged  against  this  deduction  b  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the 
drug  simply  increases  peristalsis  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  bile  natu- 
rally in  the  duodenum  to  be  swept  out  instead  of  being  absorbed.  The 
answer  to  this  is  embraced  in  the  following  facts  :  mercurials  often  restore 
the  color  of  the  passages  when  pale  from  arrested  secretion,  often  without 


*}.  Zawadzky  {l^raich,  1S87,  abstracted,  Bull.  Tltiraft,,  rSSy),  as  the  result  of  his 
own  researches,  comes  to  the  improbable  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  stools 
as  the  result  of  the  use  of  caloirjel  is  due  to  the  antiseptic  property  of  the  mercurial,  the 
bilirubin  being  converted  into  biliverdin,  which  is  prevented  from  undergoing  detompO' 
Bitiod. 
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producing  diarrhoea;  other  even  more  aclive  purgatives  fail  to  induce 
the  same  bilious  passages  ;  when  diarrhoea  exists  with  clayey  stools,  the 
change  in  the  color  of  the  passages  caused  by  a  mercurial  may  coincide 
with  an  unincreased,  or  even  a  lessened,  amount  of  hquidity  ;  diarrhcea 
ordinarily  does  not  cause  bile  to  appear  in  the  passages. 

Therapeutics. —A  mercurial  purge  is  especially  indicated  by  the 
congeries  of  symptoms  known  as  di/iotisness :  a  heavily  coated  tongue, 
bitter,  disagreeable  taste,  severe  headache,  depression  of  spirits,  loss  of 
appetite,  slight  nausea,  and  light-colored  passages.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  one  or  several  of  these  symptoms  may  be  absent  in  any 
individual  case.  Of  all  single  indications  for  the  use  of  calomel,  the 
occurrence  of  poiier* s-ciay-cohred  passages  is  the  most  important ;  and 
if  such  stools  exist,  and  do  not  depend  upon  an  organic  cause,  repeated 
small  doses  of  the  mercurial  should  be  given,  whether  there  be  constipa- 
tion or  diarrhoea. 

In  bilious  fever^—i.e,^  ^malaria!  fever  with  cmtgesHon  of  ih€  H^er^ — a 
mercurial  purge,  or  several  mild  mercurial  purges,  will  often,  by  exciting 
the  action  of  the  hepatic  gland,  be  of  great  service  in  preparing  the  way 
for  or  aiding  in  the  action  of  quinine,  \ti  catarrhal  jaufidice^  mercurials, 
on  the  whole,  offer,  wo  think,  the  most  frequendy  successful  mode  of  treat- 
ment It  is  evident  that  in  such  cases  calomel  does  good  not  merely  by 
its  cholagogue  influence,  but  even  to  a  greater  extent  by  its  antiphlogistic 
power,  no  doubt  lessening  the  viscidity  of  the  secretions  and  abating-  the 
inflammatory  action  in  the  hepatic  ducts.  In  many  instances  it  is  well  to 
exhibit  the  mercurial  in  purgative  doses  to  start  with  ;  but  the  main  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  in  the  continuous  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  the 
drug  until  the  gums  are  rendered  slightly  sore.  Anything  like  profuse 
salivation  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided.  In  dysentery  of  an  acute  sthenic 
type,  calomel  acts  as  an  antiphlogistic  and  as  an  alterative,  not  only  ti>^H 
the  liver,  but  to  all  the  intestinal  glands.  It  is  possible  that  it  acts  also  ^\ 
as  a  bactericide,  since  N.  P.  Wassilief!"  has  found  that  although  it  has 
no  effect  in  checking  the  action  of  the  digestive  ferments,  it  has  a  very 
pronounced  influence  in  stopping  putrefactive  changes  in  food  by  killing 
the  organisms  which  produce  such  changes. 


RHEUM— RHUBARB.     U.S. 

The  root  of  Rheum  officinale,  Baillon^  and  other  species  of  Rheuni 
growing  in  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Tartary. 

Rhubarb  occurs  in  hard,  irregularly  cylindrical  or  roundish  pieces,  of 
a  brownish -yellow  color  and  peculiar  bitter  taste,  and  imparting  to  the 
teeth  a  sense  of  grittiness,  due  to  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of 
minute  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  At  one  time  rhubarb  was  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Europe,  but  European  Rkubarb  is  no  longer 
found  in  our  markets. 

Rhubarb  contains,  besides  a  peculiar  tannic  acid,  chrysophi 


tthanic  acid,    ^^ 
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mtoimt^  and  probably  a  third  active  substance,  rkein,  of  Hesse.  Rkein 
and  rfmbarbarin,  of  the  older  chemists,  were  complex  bodies. 

Physiological  Action. — Rhubarb  is  somewhat  stomachicj  tome, 
actively  purgative,  and,  owing  to  its  tannic  acid,  secondarily  astringent, 
leaving  a  decided  tendency  to  constipation  after  the  primary  purgation. 
Owing  probably  to  its  chrysophanic  acid,  it  gives  a  yellowish  color  to  the 
milk  of  nursing  women  and  to  the  urine.  Rhubarb  urine  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  jaundice  by  its  becoming  purplish- red  on  the 
addition  of  an  alkali.  Rhubarb  is  asserted  to  affect  chiefly  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bowels,  and  to  purge  by  increasing  peristalsis  ;  but  we  have 
never  met  with  any  proof  of  this  common  belief. 

Therapeutics. — ^Notwithstanding  its  astringent  property,  rhubarb  is 
largely  used  as  an  habitual  laxative,  because  it  does  not  impair,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  strengthen,  the  appetite  and  the  digestion.  It 
should  not  be  used  in  a  high  sthenic  state  of  the  system,  or  when  deple- 
tion is  necessary,  but  is  very  valuable  when  it  is  desired  simply  to  unload 
the  bowels  in  a  debilitated  subject.  It  is  much  used  in  diarrhmay  with 
intestinal  weakness  or  relaxation^  to  unload  the  bowels  of  acrid  secretions. 
The  aromatic  syrup  combined  with  an  alkali  is  especially  serviceable  in  the 
summer  bawel-complaiiiis  of  children  when  the  stools  are  greenish  and 
mucous. 

Administration. — Rhubarb  is  seldom  employed  in  powder,  but, 
when  used,  may  be  given  in  pill,  as  a  laxative  in  five  grains,  as  a 
purgadve  in  ten-grain  doses.  In  chronic  consdpation,  small  pieces  of 
the  root  are  very  often  carried  in  the  pocket  and  chewed  by  the  person 
affected  pro  re  naia.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  follow- 
ing preparations  of  rhubarb:  Extr actum  Rhei, — dose,  five  to  ten 
grains  (0.3-0.6  Gm,);  Pilule  Rhei  CompositjE  (two  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, one  and  a  half  grains  of  aloes), — dose,  two  to  four  pills;  PuLVls 
Rhei  Compositus  (rhubarb  and  magnesia),— <lose,  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  (2-4  C.c.);  Fluidextractum  Rhei,— dose,  twenty  to  thirty 


•  Bm&dift. — The  nature  of  the  active  principles  of  many  of  the  vegetable  purgatives 
Is  stilt  obscure.  Several  of  them— namely,  rhubarb,  senna,  aloes,  fntngultn,  and  cascara 
sagrada— are  believed  by  some  chemists  to  owe  their  properties  to  the  presence  of  antkra^ 
ctne  compounds.  Such  compounds  are  usually  glucosides.  Of  these  compounds  at- 
tention has  been  recently  especially  drawn  by  Tschirch  to  emodin  {irioxym^ihylanikra- 
quinone)^  as  being  the  real  active  principle  of  the  class.  The  great  difiiculty  is  to  tell 
how  far  a  principle  obtained  by  chemists  fromi  one  of  these  drugs  originally  exists  in  the 
drug  and  how  far  it  has  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  some  other  principle. 
Thus^  chemists  of  repute  affirm  that  emodjn  is  a  decomposition  product  from  frangulin; 
whilst  Tsc birch  believes  that  many  of  the  drugs  named  owe  their  great  activity  to  the 
presence  in  them  of  substances  produced  by  the  decomposition  or  change  in  emodin. 

Emodin  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  laxative  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains.  Iti 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only  two  per  cent,  of  aloe^emodin  in  Barbadoes  aloes,  about 
two  per  cent,  of  rhubarb*emodin  in  rhubarb,  and  in  senna  a  still  smaller  percentage  of 
emodin,  it  seems  certain  that  emodin  does  not  fully  represent  the  various  drugs.  The 
experiments  of  Asher,  upon  which  Tschirch  based  the  theory  that  in  the  emodin  group 
the  irritation  is  caused  by  the  local  stimulation  of  the  nerve-endings  in  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  with  a  consequently  reflexly  excited  peristalsis,  were  not  sufficiem  Id 
number  or  thoroughness  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  theory. 
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minims  (1*2-2  C.c.)  ;  Syrupus  Rhei,  ten  per  cent, — dose,  for  aa  infant, 
a  fluidrachm  (4  Cc)  ;  Svrupus  Rhei  Aromaticus, — dose,  for  an 
infant,  a  fluidrachm  (4  C.c.)  ;  Tinctura  Rhei,  twenty  per  cent, — dose, 
one  to  two  fluidracbms  {4-7  C.c. )  ;  Tinctura  Rhei  Aromatica,  twenty 
per  cent,' — dose,  one-half  to  one  fiuldrachm  (2-4  C.c. )  ;  Mistura  Rhei 
ET  SoDvE  one-and-one-half  per  cent, — dose,  one* half  to  one  fluid  ounce 
(15-30  C.c),  The  aromatic  preparations  are  of  pleasant  taste  and 
efficient,  and  are  much  used  for  children. 

ALOE— ALOES.     U.  S« 

Aloes  appears  to  have  been  first  produced  in  the  Island  of  Socotra,  as 
far  back  as  the  time  oi  Alexander  the  Great,  333  B.  C. ;  and  the  U*  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  i8go  recognized  Socotrine  and  Barbadoes  aloes,  besides 
which  a  variety  of  aJoes  produced  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  aloes, 
largely  occurred  in  commerce-  At  present,  under  the  general  name  of 
Aloe,  the  Pharmacopceia  recognizes  simply  aloes,  allowing  the  pharmacist 
to  use  any  form  of  aloes  which  conforms  to  the  standard  given  in  the  text 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Aloes  is  not  now  produced  at  Barbadoes,  while  the 
Socotrine  aloes  occurs  in  the  American  market  only  in  small  quantities, 
the  mass  of  the  commercial  drug  being  produced  in  the  Island  oi  Curajoa. 

Aloes  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  thick,  succulent  leaves  of  va- 
rious species  of  the  genus  aloe,  allowing  the  juice  to  drain  into  skins, 
troughs,  or  other  vessels^  and  afterwards  inspissating  either  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  or  by  means  of  artificial  heat  The  aloes  are  blackish -brown 
or  yeUowish-brown,  of  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  often  with  a  smooth 
fracture,  and  in  the  best  varieti^  with  gametty  edges;  they  yield  their 
virtues  to  alcohol,  imperfectly  to  water,  and  very  imperfectly  to  alkaline 
solutions, 

T,  and  H.  Smith  **  in  1850  discovered  in  Barbadoes  aloes  a  crystalline 
principle, — aloin, — which  was  shortly  afterwards  found  by  Pereira  to 
exist  already  crystallized  in  the  sap  of  various  species  of  aloe-plants,  and 
was  subsequently  obtained  by  Groves'*  from  Socotrine  aloes.  A  loin 
crystallizes  from  its  watery  solution  in  sulphur-yellow  granules,  from  a 
hot  alcoholic  solution  in  star-like  groups  of  needles.  It  is  neutral,  odor- 
less, of  a  taste  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  intensely  bitter  ;  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  freely  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  Tha^ 
are  three  varieties  of  aloin,^ — barbaMn,  wcalmn,  and  naicdotn^  obtained 
respectively  from  the  Barbadoes,  the  Socotrine,  and  the  Cape  aloes. 
Aioinunii  U.  S. ,  is  the  aloin  derived  from  Barbadoes  aloes  or  from  Soco- 
tra or  Zanzibar  aloes.  The  aloin  of  commerce  is  chiefly  barbaloin,  and 
is  certainly  an  active  cathartic  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  to  a  grain, 

H.  Meyer**  finds  that  the  Barbadoes  and  Cura^oa  aloin  act  both  on  man  and 
on  many  lower  animals  as  a  purgative,  whilst  the  Natal  aloin  fails  ordinarily  to 
affect  man,  although  it  is  a  certain  cathartic  in  dogs  and  cats.  The  time  required 
for  the  Barbadoes  aloin  to  produce  purgation  was  from  eight  to  thirty  hounj,  which 
Meyer  believes  to  be  due  to  the  fact  Chat  its  physiologicaJ  action  depends 
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undergoing  chemical  change  in  the  intestines.  In  order  to  iaciHtate  this  change  he 
exhibited  with  it  potassium  ca.rbonate  and  ferrous  sulphate,  and  found  tliat these  salts 
markedly  hastened  the  effect.  He  also  found  that  Natal  aloin,  when  given  to  per- 
sons who  had  been  fed  for  six  days  an  exclusively  animal  diet,  acted  as  a  cathartic. * 
In  the  lower  animals  Kohn*  found  the  hypodermic  injections  of  aloin  to  causa 
gnstro^enteritis  with  albuminous  urine^  and  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  ; 
o.  I  gramme  of  Merck's  aloin  for  every  kilogramme  of  bodily  weight  was  a  fatal 
dose  for  the  dog.  Aloin  couJd  be  detected  in  the  urine.  ( Method  of  analysis  given. ) 
Brandenburg "  has  experimentally  shown  itial  very  large  doses  of  aloin  cause  in 
the  rabbit  a  fatal  necrosis  of  the  renal  epithelium  ;  small  dcees  produce  a  paren- 
chymatous nephritis. 


Physiological  Action.  — Aloes  is  a  stomachic,  stimulant  cathartic, 
remarkable  for  the  slowness  of  its  action.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
influence  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  the  large  intestine,  and  the  clinical  evi- 
dence is  very  strong  that  in  overdoses  it  produces  irritation  oi  the  rec- 
tum. The  belief,  formerly  universal,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
hemorrhoids,  and  the  statements  that  its  habitual  use  in  large  doses 
causes  tenesmus,  a  feeling  of  weight,  heat,  and  uneasiness  in  the  pelvis, 
and  occasionally  excitation  of  the  sexual  organs,  are  of  very  doubtful 
correctness,  Aloin  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  by  J.  Dietrich  **  and 
also  by  Meyer. 

Therapeutics,— Aloes,  being  a  stimulating  purgative,  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  c&nslipatmt  of  atonic  subjects.  In  the  constipation  of  plethora  it 
should  not  be  employed  ;  neither  should  it  be  administered  when  active 
abdominal  or  rectal  infJammation  exists.  During  pregnancy  it  is  best 
avoided}  and  large  purgative  doses  should  never  be  given.  Formerly  it 
was  taught  that  aloes  should  not  be  used  in  hemarrh&ids ;  but  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  cases  of  this  affection  depend  upon  a  condition  of  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rectal  veins,  and  Fordyce  Barker "  insists  upon  the  great 
value  of  aloes  in  piles,  and  states  that  Oppolzer  was  especially  famous 
for  his  treatment  of  this  affection,  and  that  his  prescriptions  were,  when 
piles  are  associated  with  constipation,  aloes  and  quinine  j  without  con- 
stipadon,  aloes  and  sulphate  of  iron.  For  bleeding  piles  he  used 
B — Fern  sulphat,,  3i ;  ExL  aloes  aq. ,  ji ;  Ext.  tamxaci,  q.  s.  Ft.  pil, 
no.  60,  S. — One  morning  and  evening,  and  increase  to  three  a  day  if 
necessary.  When  costiveness  accompanies  atonic  anufwrrkesa,  aloes 
alone  of  all  the  laxatives  should  be  exhibited  ;  and  it  is  also  of  service  in 
atonic  monorrhagia. 

Administration. — As  aloes  often  contains  sticks  and  other  extrane- 
ous matters,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  directs  that  an  Aloe  Purifjcata, 
or  Purified  Aioes,  should  be  made  by  dissolving  the  crude  drug  in  alcohol, 
straining,  and  evaporating.  Of  this  the  full  purgative  dose  is  ten  to 
twenty  grains  (0.6-1,2  Gm. ).  The  official  preparations  of  crude  aloes 
have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  aloin. 

•Consult  Chem,  Gas.,  1S51 :  Die PflanzrTistoffe^  1047  ;  Trans,  Brit  Pharm,  Sor.,  iSya; 
Brii.  Med.Joum.^  1887,  i.  747;  Bull,  Thtrap.,  xci.  259?  Lond,  Med,  ReCQrd^  1877,  459; 
and  Bdin.  Med.  Jimm.,  xx^  ^ooa. 
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The  tincture  (Tinctura  Aloes — ten  per  cent,  U.  S.)i— dose,  as  a  laxative, 
one  to  three  teas poonf tils;  the  tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  EuxiR  PROfRiETATis 
(TiNCTiTRA  Aloes  et  MvkrhjE — aloes  and  myrrh,  of  each  ten  per  cent^t  U,  S,)* — 
dose,  as  a  laxative,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls;  E XT r actum  Aloes,  U.  S., — <]ose, 
two  grains,  the  pills  (Pilltl^  Aloes,  U.  S.  ),  each  two  grains  of  aloes;  the  Piils 
of  Aioes  and  Mastich  (Pilule  Aloes  et  Mastiches,  U,  S. ),  the  famous  Zjidy 
Webxi^  Diftfttr-Fiii^  each  containing  two  grains  of  aloes;  tlie  PiUs  of  Aloei  and 
Afyrrk  (PiLUL-E  Aloes  snr  MvrrHjE,  U.  S.  )i  wsed  in  aiHenorrhm^a^  and  containing 
two  grains  of  each  ingredient  in  every  pill;  the  Piiis  of  Aioes  and  Jron^  formerly 
official,  contained  each  one  grain  of  aloes  and  one  grain  of  dried  ferrous  sulphate. 
The  Compound  Lax  alive  Pith  (  Pilule  Laxativ^e  Composite  U.  S.),  /f.  B.  S. 
pili  of  the  drug  stores, — aloin,  grain  one-fifth ;  strychnine,  belladonna  extract, 
ipecacuanha,-— is  a  ver>'^  efficient  and  popular  combination  in  the  treatment  of  ckronif 
constipation^  and  has  justly  received  recognition  in  the  U.  S.  PhamiacoptEia.  One 
or  two  ptils  may  be  given  at  a  dose. 

Ahin  is  actively  purgative  in  dose  of  half  a  grain  {0,03  Gm,);  laxa- 
tive dose,  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.016  Gni,  )* 
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SENNA— SENNA.    U.  3. 

Under  the  name  of  Senna  various  species  of  the  genus  Cassia  have 
found  their  way  into  commerce,  but  at  present  the  U,  S.  Pharmacopceia 
recognizes  only  the  leaflets  of  the  Cassia  acutifolia  of  Nubia  and  Upper 
Egypt  {Aiexandrin  Seftna)^  and  of  the  Cassia  angustifolia  of  Soutberti 
India  (  Tinnevelly  Sentm),  The  senna-leaves  vary  from  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  are  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  inequality  of  their  bases,  the  two  sides  of  the  lamina  or  leaf- 
blade  joining  the  midrib  at  unequal  heights  and  angles.  Aierandria 
Scfina  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  shorter  argei-ieatfes ,  with 
equal  bases,  by  the  ovate-pointed  leaflets  of  Cassia  acutifolia,  and  by 
the  scattered  mucronate-obovate  leaflets  of  C.  obovata.  Mdia  Semm 
is  distinguished  by  the  oblong  leaflets,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
entire  and  perfect.  Owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  especially 
near  Tinnevelly,  this  senna  at  present  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  that 
which  is  sold  in  the  drug-stores.  Cathartic  Acidy  discovered  by  Dragen- 
dorff  and  Kubly»*°  is  its  chief  active  principle.  According  to  Groves, 
four  grains  of  the  mnmonium  caihariaie  will  purge  actively,  whilst  R. 
Stockman  "has  shown  that  rabbits  may  be  purged  to  death  by  a  cathartate 
given  by  the  mouth,  although  these  salts  have  no  efiect  upon  the  animal 
when  injected  into  the  blood  or  given  subcutaneously. 

Therapeutics. — Senna  is  a  very  powerful,  somewhat  irritating 
hydragogue  cathartic,  acting,  it  is  said,  as  readily  upon  swine,  dogs^ 
cats,  and  horses  as  upon  man.  When  given  alone,  it  is  very  apt  to 
gripe  severely,  and  is  consequently  more  often  used  in  combination.  In 
oh^\Av\^iG  fecai ac€umuiati&n  the  Black  Draught  constitutes  a  most  efficient 
and  safe  remedy. 

In  small  doses  it  is  often  used  as  a  laxative.    Its  infusion  injected  ttito 
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the  veins  is  said  to  cause  both  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  milk  of 
nursing  women  taking  it  is  affirmed  to  act  as  a  cathartic.  An  aromatic 
should  be  administered  with  senna,  to  lessen  its  tendency  to  gripe.  The 
leaves  are  not  given  in  substance.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (  Fluid- 
EXTRACTUM  SennvE,  U.  S/)  IS  two  fluidrachms  to  half  a  fluidounce 
(S-15  C.C.)  ;  the  confection  (Confectio  Senm^Ej  U.  S.,  ten  per  cent) 
is  a  very  complex  but  elegant  preparation,  used  only  as  a  laxative,  in 
doses  of  one  to  two  drachms  (4-7  C.c/),  especially  in  pregnancy;  it  is 
not  suited  to  dyspeptic  cases,  on  account  o(  its  tendency  to  derange  the 
digestion,  Infusum  SenNjE  Compositum,  six  percent,  U.  S.  {Black 
Draught),  contains  manna  and  magnesium  sulphate, — an  efficient  hydra- 
gogue  purge,  causing  very  large  watery  dbcharges  when  given  in  dose  of 
four  fluidounces  (120  C.c.)  ;  the  dose  of  the  syrup  (Syrufus  SennvE- — 
twenty-five  per  cent,  U.  S. )  is  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (4—15  C.c.)  ;  the 
PuLVis  Glycvrrhiz^  Compositus,  U.  S.,  or  Comp&nttd  Licorice 
Powder,  is  an  excellent,  pleasant  laxative  in  doses  of  thirty  to  sixty  grains 
(2-4  Gm.), 

SALINES. 

Magnesii  Sulphas.  U.  S. — Magnesium  Suipkai^.— Epsom  Saifordi- 
narily  occurs  in  small,  actcular,  slowly  efflorescent  crystals,  containing 
about  fifty-one  per  cent  of  water  of  crystallization,  soluble  in  their  own 
weight  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  taste  is  bitter,  saline, 
and  nauseous. 

Physiological  Action. — ^Epsom  salt  is  a  most  active  hydragogue 
cathartic,  producing  very  large  watery  discharges  without  causing  any 
irritation  of  the  intestines.  The  soluble  magnesium  salts  injected  into 
the  blood  are  powerful  poisons,  causing  death  by  failure  of  respiration, 
and  also  depressing  the  heart  (J.  H.  Recke,**  also  M.  Hay).  These 
efiects,  are,  however,  never  perceptible  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  but  recorded  cases  show  that  the  drug  is  capable  of 
acting  as  a  violent  general  poison.  Christison  reports  a  boy,  ten  yeai^ 
old,  killed  by  two  ounces,  without  the  induction  of  purgation,  W.  Sang** 
reports  as  caused  by  four  ounces  of  Epsom  salt  in  a  very  concentrated 
solution,  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  great  dyspnoea,  and 
collapse,  with  dilated  pupils,  muscular  relaxation,  and  finally  coma,  end- 
ing in  death,  without  purging  or  vomiting.  In  J.  H.  Neale's  case  the 
symptoms  were  violent  enteritis,  with  most  alarming  heart  depression, 
from  which,  however,  the  patient  recovered.  In  the  researches  of  Curci," 
it  was  found  that  tiie  soluble  magnesium  salts  first  increase  the  blood- 
pressure  and  slow  the  pulse,  and  then  lower  the  blood -pressure  and 
quicken  the  pulse,  causing  finally  cardiac  paralysis.  As  the  rise  of  the 
arterial  pressure  is  prevented  by  previous  destruction  of  the  vaso-motor 
centres,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  centric  stimulation.* 

•  The  action  of  tbe  saline  purgatives  upon  the  tissue^ changes  ot  the  body  has  beeij 
laboriously  investigated  by  a  large  number  of  chemists,  with  rvsulta  which  are  so  dia- 
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Epsom  salt  is  very  largely  used  when  it  is  desired  to  deplete  or  to 

promote  absorption  throug-h  the  bowels,  as  in  dropsies  ;  or  to  relieve  con- 
gestion of  the  bowels  themselv^,  as  in  enteriiis  or  cpiiHs  ;  or  when  it  is 
necessary  to  soften  do^n  fecai  cLcaimulaHoHj  a3  in  obstinate  constipation. 
The  dose  is  haJf  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  ( 1 5-30  Gm. ) ,  property  diluted, 
M,  Luton  *^  aifirms  that  ten  centigrammes  (1.53  gr. )  administered  hypo- 
dermically  usually  provoke  several  watery  stools  ;  but  the  practice  seems 
to  us  a  very  doubtful  one. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  now  recognizes  an  Effervesani  Magnesium  Sul- 
phate (Magnesii  Sulphas  Effervescens)  which  represents  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  salt.  This  is  intended  to  replace  the  formerly  official  Effer- 
vesceni  Magnesium  Citrate,  and  offers  a  pleasant  form  of  administering 
magn^ium  sulphate. 

Liquor  Magnestt  Cttratis.  U.  S. — Sohdi<m  of  Magnesium  Citrate 
is  prepared  by  putting  into  a  strong  bottle  a  syrupy  solution  of  magne- 
sium citrate  containing  an  excess  of  citric  acid,  adding  potassium  bicar- 
bonate, and  corking  tightly.  On  account  of  its  agreeable  taste  and 
effervescence,  this  preparation  is  much  used  as  a  purgative.  It  is  similar 
to  Epsom  salt  in  its  action,  but  is  less  efficient,  more  apt  to  gripe,  and 
more  irritating.  It  ought  not  to  be  used  in  inflammatory  afiectbns  of 
the  bowels, 

SoDii  Sulphas.  U.  S.—Sodium  Sulphate,  or  Ghu&ef's  Salt,  occurs 
in  six-sided,  very  efflorescent,  striated  prisms,  which  finally  crumble 
into  a  white  powder.  It  acts  like  Epsom  salt,  but  is  more  powerful  ;  it 
is,  however,  little  used  on  account  of  its  extremely  nauseous  taste.  It 
is  the  chief  active  principle  of  many  natural  purgative  waters  which  are 
so  useful  in  chronic  gastric  and  other  abdominal  catarrhs  with  consti- 
pation. The  combination  of  two  ounces  of  sodium  phosphate,  one- hall 
ounce  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  one-half  drachm  of  potassium  iodide,  taken 
in  full  laxative  doses,  well  diluted,  upon  rising,  is  often  very  efficient  in 
such  cases  as  are  benefited  by  Carlsbad  watera.  Dose  of  sodium  sul- 
phate»  one-quarter  to  one-half  ounce  (8-15  Gm,). 

SoDll  Phosphas.  U.  S. — Sodium  Phosphate  occurs  m  colorless,  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  effloresce  and  become  opaque  on  exposure.  It  is 
a  tribasic  phosphate,  one  part  of  water  acting  as  a  base.  It  is  soluble 
in  5.8  parts  of  cold  water,  and  has  a  saline  taste,  closely  resembling  that 


cordant  that  it  does  not  seem  at  present  possible  to  come  to  any  conctusioD.  The  drift  ol 
the  evidente,  however,  seems  to  us  to  show  that  the  direct  action  upon  tissue-change  is 
very  slight,  and  that  it  is  m capable  of  producing  a  defimte  and  fixed  result  amidst  tbe 
varying  and  comptlcated  daily  causes  which  inevitably  prctduce  more  or  less  disturbance 
and  variation  in  the  niirog:euoua  elimination,  An  elaborate  research  upon  the  subject  has 
been  published  by  London  in  the  Zeitt^kr.f.  Klin.  Med.,  iiii.  l.  Most  of  the  Hterattirie 
of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  this  article,  the  original  work  of  which  seems  to  lead  to 
the  cijncluston  just  stated. 
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of  common  salt.  In  large  ddses  it  is  a  mild  saline  purgative,  but  as  such 
is  not  at  present  very  much  employed.  Sodium  phosphate  is  a  very 
useful  remedy  in  chronic  infaniiie  diarrhira  with  intestinal  indigestion, 
especially  as  it  occurs  in  bottle-fed  subjects.  It  appears  to  have  a  specific 
action  upon  the  liver  and  also  upon  the  intestinal  glands  in  general,  so 
that  it  is  often  of  great  service  where  there  are  habitually  chalky  stools 
or  white  fluid  motions,  and  in  many  cases  of  green  stools.  In  chronic 
hepatic  tarp&r  and  in  catarrhal  jaundice  it  is  often  used  with  great  ad  van- 
tagCj  and  it  seems  sometimes  of  value  in  lith^tnia. 

In  i8S8  Haig  affirmed ,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  scuJium  phosphate 
has  very  pronounced  effect  in  increasing  the  excretions  of  uric  acid.  In  a  subse- 
quent paper,  however,  he  stated  that  if  the  phosphate  contain  any  sulphate*  or  if  it 
be  in  the  form  of  the  acid  phosphate,  or  meet  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach  which 
should  make  it  an  acid  phosphate,  it  has  no  power  in  increasing  uric  acid  excretion; 
so  that  it  seems  to  us  that  at  present  we  cannot  consider  sodium  phosphate  as 
having  distinct  relatiotis  with  uric  acid  excretion. 

Dose,  twenty  grains  to  half  an  ounce  {15  Gm.);  laxative  for  infants, 
five  to  ten  grains.  Dose  of  SODII  Phosphas  Effervescens,  U>  S. 
{Effervescent  Sodium  Pkosphaie),  twenty  per  cent  phosphate,  two  drachms 
to  the  ounce  {S-^ja  Gm.  )^  Dose  of  Soon  Phosphas  Exsiccatus, 
U.  S,  {Exsiccated  Sodium  Phosphas )^  fifteen  grains  to  half  an  ounce. 

POTASSn  ET  SODll  Tartras.  U.  S.— Potassium  and  Sodium  Tar- 
irate  ^  or  Rochcile  Salt,  is  made  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  bitartrate.  It  is  soluble  in  two  and  a  half  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  has  a  slighdy  saline  taste.  It  is  a  mild  saline  purgative, 
dedidedly  less  efficient,  but  much  less  offensive  to  the  palate,  than  Epsom 
salt.     Dose,  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  ( 1 5-60  Gm.  )* 

F.  Kleeberg**  finds  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  potassium  sodium  tartrate 
(thirty  mil Hgrammes  per  kiJogramme)  produces  in  the  dog  a  marked  fall  of  the 
blood'pressure  ;  after  toxic  doses,  slowing  of  the  heart  and  fatal  diastolic  arrest 
occur.  In  Kleeberg*s  experiments  the  neutral  s&dium  tartrate  (fifty  milligrammes 
per  kilogramme)  caused  a  rise  in  the  blood-pressure,  so  that  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  the  double  salt  is  probably  due  to  the  potassium. 


PuLVis  Effervescens  Compositus.  U.  S. — Seidtits  Powder  is  in 
two  packets ;  the  white  paper  contains  about  thtrty-five  grains  of  tartaric 
acid,  the  blue  paper  forty  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  two  drachms 
of  Rochelle  salt.  When  they  are  taken,  the  powders  are  dissolved  sepa- 
rately, the  solutions  added,  and  the  whole  drunk  while  effervescing. 
They  are  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  refrigerant  and  laxative  rather 
than  purgative,  Seidlitz  powders  are  used  almost  exclusively  to  evacuate 
the  bowels,  and  exhibited  after  blue  mass  to  "  carry  off"  mercurials,  etc. 
They  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  as  before  breakfast-  One 
powder  Is  the  usual  dose;  but  not  rarely  even  two  powders  will  fail  to 
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DRASTICS. 

As  already  stated,  the  drastics  are  those  vegetable  cathartics  which 
are  actively  irritant.     With  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  sufficient 

amount  they  are  capable  of  causing  lata!  gastro- intestinal  irritation* 
The  line  between  the  drastics  and  the  stronger  purgatives  is,  of  course, 
placed  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  since  the  various  cathartics  differ  to 
action  almost  by  insensible  degrees.  Thus,  jalap,  although  included 
among  the  drastics  in  this  work,  might  with  perhaps  even  greater  pro- 
priety be  classed  among  the  purgatives,  since  it  is  very  little  more 
active  or  irritant  than  is  senna.  Further,  these  remedies  in  combina* 
tion  seem  to  lose,  in  a  measure,  their  power  of  causing  irritation,  and 
to  become  useful  purgatives.  A  fact,  however,  which  makes  the  classi- 
fication here  employed  clinically  useful,  although  it  be  not  scientifically 
accurate,  is  that  none  of  these  remedies  should  be  used  when  a  purga- 
tive is  desired  to  relieve  gastro- intestinal  infJammation  or  irritadon  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  revulsive  action  is  wished  for,  as  in  some 
cases  of  brain  disease,  one  of  the  drastics  should  always  be  selected 


JALAP  A— J  ALAR     U.S. 

The   tuber  of  Ipomoea  Jalapa,  a  convolvulaceous  vine  growing  in 

Mexico.  Jalap  comes  into  the  market  in  two  forms  :  one,  that  of  the 
younger  roots,  which  are  sold  undivided  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  old 
roots,  which  are  brought  into  the  market  in  transverse  or  longitudinal 
slices  and  in  pieces.  The  first  variety  consists  of  very  hard,  irregularly 
globular,  britde  roots,  about  the  size  of  a  shut  fist,  or  smaller,  and  often 
slashed  with  vertical  incisions,  made  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
drying.  The  active  principle  of  jalap  is  a  resin,  variously  known  as 
rfwdeoretin  or  cmivolvulin,  closely  allied  to  the  resin  of  scamniony. 

Physiological  Action. — Upon  dogs  and  horses  jalap  (Stills**)  is 
said  to  act  as  a  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic,  and  in  overdoses  as  a  gas- 
tro-intestinal  irritant.  Its  active  principles  are  absorbed,  since  Cadet  de 
Gassicourt  produced  diarrhcEa  in  dogs  by  the  free  application  of  jalap  to 
the  shaven  skin,  and  J.  Miiller"  found  the  resin  in  the  blood  of  dogs  to 
which  he  had  given  it.  Stilly,  however,  asserts  that  it  does  not  impart  its 
purgative  properties  to  the  milk  of  nursing  women,  and  that  in  man  it 
is  not  absorbed  by  the  skin.  In  man  jalap  produces  free  hydragogue 
catharsis,  often  with  nausea  ;  or,  if  in  overdoses,  violent  vomiting  and 
purging. 

Therapeutics. — ^Jalap  is  specially  indicated  when  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  large  water)^  stools.  It  is,  however,  very  rarely  used  alone.  A 
favorite  combination  with  many  practitioners  is  of  it  and  calomel,  la 
the  form  of  the  compound  powder  (PuLVis  Jalap^e  Compositus,  U.  S*, 
— jalap,  thirty-five  parts,  cream  of  tartar,  sbcty-five  parts),  Jalap  is  very 
frequently  used  with  great  advantage  in  ascites  and  also  in  other  fonxis 
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of  general  dropsy.  It  is  believed  when  given  in  this  way  to  exert  some 
influence  upon  the  renal  functions  :  for  very  many  cases  the  proportion  of 
cream  ol  tartar  in  the  official  compound  powder  is  too  small. 

Administration. — The  dose  of  powdered  jalap  is  ten  to  twenty-five 
grains  (0,6-1,6  Gm. ) ;  of  the  extract,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.6-1.3  Gm. ). 
The  resin  (Resika  JalapjE,  U,  S.)*  lil^e  the  other  purgative  resins,  is 
tasteless.     Dose  for  adult,  from  two  to  four  grains  (0.13-0.26  Gm,). 

COLOCYNTHia^COLOCYNTH.     U.  S, 

The  fruit,  deprived  of  its  rind,  of  Citmllus  Colocynthis,  or  bitter 
cucumber,  a  vine  growing  in  South  Africa,  Japan,  Syria,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  etc.  The  fruit  is  a  round  gourd, 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  color.  It 
occurs  in  the  market  with  or  without  its  rind.  The  pulp  is  dry  and  mem- 
branous, whitish,  and  contains  the  active  purgative  glucoside  coiocyntkin^ 
first  discovered  by  Hcrberger. 

Colocynth  in  large  dose  is  an  irritant  hydragogue  cathartic,  capable  of 
destroying  life,  and,  according  to  Orfila  and  Schroff,  acting  upon  the  lower 
animals  as  upon  man,  Christison  records  the  death  of  a  woman  twenty- 
four  hours  after  taking  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  the  powder.  Roques 
chronicles  a  fatal  result  produced  by  less  than  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in 
decoction,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  narrates  a  case  in  which  three  drachms 
failed  to  kill  (Husemann*')^  and  W.  A.  Rolfe  reports  recovery  after  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  drug  in  which,  although  pregnancy 
existed,  abortion  was  not  produced. 

Administration. — It  should  not  be  used  in  drepsy,  and  is  employed 
almost  solely  in  combination  with  other  purgatives.  The  full  purgative 
dose  of  the  extract  (Extractum  Colocynthidis,  U.  S.  )  is  three  to 
five  grains  (0.2-0.5  Gm, ).  The  compound  extract  (Extractum  Colo- 
cynthidis Compositum,  U,  S.)  contains  extract  of  colocynth,  sixteen 
parts;  purified  aloes,  fifty  parts;  resin  of  scammony^  fourteen  parts;  carda- 
mom, six  parts;  soap,  fourteen  parts — as  laxative,  one  to  three  grains 
(0.06-0.2  Gm.);  as  purgative,  five  to  twenty  grains  (0,3-1.3  Gm. ). 

SCAMMONIUM— SCAMMONY,  U.  S. 
A  resinous  exudation  from  the  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammon]a«  a 
vine  growing  in  Syria.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  cutting  ofl  the  root 
obliquely  about  two  inches  from  the  origin  of  the  stems,  and  catching  in 
shells  the  few  drachms  of  milky  juice  which  exude  from  each  root. 
From  these  shells  it  is  emptied  into  a  vessel  and  allowed  to  concrete. 
Formerly  scammonium  was  adulterated  to  a  great  extent  with  chalk, 
flour,  ashes,  sand,  etc. ,  constituting  the  Faditious  Scammmiy  of  authors. 
Scammonin,  the  active  resin  of  scammony,  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  jalapin^  originally  separated  by  Mayer  from  male  jalap,  and  closely 
allied  to  convolvulin  of  true  jalap.  The  Pharmacopceia  requires  that 
scammony  shall  contain  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  this  resin.  Therapeu- 
tically scammony  acts  like  jalap,  but  is  somewtiat  more  irritating.     It 
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is  almost  solely  used  in  combination  with  other  cathartics,  and  on  ac* 
count  of  its  frequent  adulteration  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  the 
resin  (Resina  Scammonu,  U.  S.)^  Dose,  from  two  to  five  grains 
(o.  13-<J,3  Gni. ).  The  pure  or  Virgin  Scammony  is  in  irregular,  rough, 
fissured  masses,  of  various  si^es,  commonly  solid,  with  a  dull  resinous 
fracture,  and  of  a  dark  greenish  color,  inclining  to  black.  The  smell 
resembles  that  of  old  cheese. 

PiluljE  Cathartics  CompositjE.  U.  S. — Compotmd  Cathariu 
puis  contain  each  approximately:  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  one 
and  one- third  grains;  extract  of  jalap,  one  grain;  calomel,  one  grain; 
gamboge,  one-fourth  grain.  In  the  dose  of  two  pills,  they  usually  produce 
large  watery  stools  without  much  pain,  and,  as  they  contain  mercury, 
have  some  cholagogue  influence.  The  mercury,  however,  makes  them 
as  an  habitual  laxative  much  inferior  to  the  vegetable  cathartic  pill 
(PiluljE  CatharticjE  Vegetabiles,  U,  S.),  one  or  two  of  which  will 
usually  act  kindly  and  efficiently, 

PODOPHYLLUM— PODOPHYLLUM.  U.  3. 

The  rhizome  of  Podophyllum  pel  latum,  or  May-apple,  a  perennial 
herb,  growing  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  United  States*  PodophyUum 
occurs  in  simple  or  branched;  cylindrical,  brownish  pieces,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  goose- quill,  smooth  or  wrinkled  longitudinally,  often 
obscurely  marked  with  the  scar^  of  leaf-scales,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  rootlets  or  their  remnants  attached  to  the  lower  surface.  The 
taste  is  bitterish,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  The  rhizome  contains  the  alkaloid 
herberitu,  but  the  purgative  power  resides  chiefly  in  p&dophyH&toxin'^ 
of  Podwyssot^ki,**  although  it  is  probable  that  there  are  other  puigaiive 
substances  in  the  rhizome,  especially  an  uncrystallizable  resin,  podcphyl- 
lore  sin. 

Podophyllum  is  a  rather  slowly  acting,  but  very  thorough  catbartic^ 
whose  large  dose  either  in  man  or  in  most  of  the  domestic  animals  pro- 
duces violent  purging,  with  great  pain,  and  often  with  vomiting  ;  the 
symptoms  increasing,  if  the  dose  have  been  sufficient,  to  excessive  hyper- 
catharsis,  with  bloody  stools,  great  prostration,  and  death.  It  b  said  to 
act  when  given  hypodermically.t  A  child  four  years  old  was  killed  by  an 
unknown  amount.  The  symptoms  were  repeated  vomiting,  slight  purging, 
collapse,  and  finally  coma,  ending  in  epileptiform  convulsions  (T.  G. 
Morton),     An  infant  twenty- two  months  old  recovered  from  four  grains.* 

•  Podopbyllotoxin  was  believed  by  its  discoverer  to  be  composed  di  piitr&podophylf^ 
In  combination  with  pod&phyllini€  acid.  The  latest  chontcal  researches  indicate,  how* 
ever,  that  these  substances  are  decomposition  products.  Podophyllotoxin  appears  to  be 
a  very  irritant,  active  cathartic,  and  has  been  used  in  medicine  in  doses  of  one-fiifieetith 
of  a  grain.  According  to  J.  Neuberger  {Arch./.  Ex^per.  Path.  u.  pharm,^  1S90,  xrviii.)* 
it  causes  in  the  lower  animals  violent  purging  and  severe  nephritic,  with  fatt  of  the 
rial  pressure  and  death  from  exhausljon, 

t  See  Amer.  Mtd.  Times t  iv. ;  also  Med,  Times  and  Cax.^  March^  1863. 
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In  therapeutic  doses  it  is  believed  by  very  many  practitioners  to  act 
especially  upon  the  Uver^  and  is  much  used  in  acute  consNpation  and  in 
so-called  biiimis  aiiacks.  As  ten  or  more  hours  are  usually  required  for 
its  action,  it  should  not  be  combined  with  quick  cathartics.  With  calo- 
mel it  acts  very  well.  The  only  preparation  that  should  be  used  is  the 
resin  (Resina  Podophylli,  U.  S.),  ot podaphyilin,  the  laxative  dose  of 
which  is  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  grain  (0.005-0,01  Gm.)i  the  purgative 
dose,  one-sixth  to  one-half  grain  (0.01-0.03  Graj,  It  is  very  advanta- 
geously combined  with  extract  of  belladonna  as  in  the  PiLULvE  PoDO- 
PHYT.Li  Belladonna  et  Capsici,  U.  S.  {PiHs  of  Podophyihtm^  Bella- 
domia^  mid  Capsicum),  each  of  which  contains  about  one-quarter  grain  of 
the  resin  o(  podophyllum.  The  fluid  extract  ( Flu  idextr actum  Podo- 
PHYLLI,  U,  SO  is  an  inelegant  preparation;  dose,  eight   minims   (0.5 

Cc). 

ELATERIUM. 

A  substance  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Echallium  ela- 
teriuni^  or  squirting  cucumber,  a  native  of  Greece,  but  cultivated  in 
England.  In  the  interior  of  the  ovate  fruit  is  an  elastic  sac,  which  con- 
tains the  seeds,  and  at  ripening  becomes  so  distended  with  juice  that 
when  the  fruit  falls  off  the  vine,  and  the  support  is  removed  from  the 
stem  end,  a  rupture  occurs  at  the  latter  position,  and  the  liquid  with  the 
seeds  is  forcibly  projected.  The  medicinal  principle  is  said  to  be  con- 
tained only  in  this  inner  juice.  In  order  to  avoid  loss,  the  fruit  is  picked 
with  a  piece  of  the  stalk  adherent  to  it  before  ripening,  and  is  opened  by 
slicing.  Elaierium  occurs  in  light,  friable,  sllghdy  incurved,  greenish- 
gray  cakes  about  a  hne  thick.  The  taste  is  acrid  and  bitter,  the  fracture 
finely  granular.  Owing  to  the  variability  of  commercial  elaterfum,  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  now  recognizes  only  the  active  principle,  Elaierin 
(Elaterinum,  U,  S.  )i  which  was  first  separated  in  a  pure  state  by  Mor- 
ries.'*  It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining,  rhombic,  six-sided,  odorless 
tables^  of  a  very  bitter  sharp  taste  and  neutral  reaction. 

Physiological  Action, — Locally  applied,  elaterium  is  a  very  de- 
cided irritant,  producing,  according  to  Fereira,  ulcerations  in  the  fingers 
of  those  who  handle  the  fruit  and  prepare  the  drug  for  market.  When 
taken  internally,  it  acts  on  man  as  a  most  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic. 

On  the  lower  animals  its  action  is  much  less  certain.  Viborg  asserts  that  a 
horse  was  unaffected  by  a  pound  of  elaterium  fruit ;  and  H,  C,  Wood  has  given  one 
and  even  tw^o  grains  of  a  presumably  active  elaterium  to  a  dog  without  producing  very 
obvious  results.  If  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large,  all  animals  probably  are,  however, 
fatally  affected  by  elaterium,  perishing^  by  progressive  depression.  Stills  "  asserts 
that  the  death  is  not  rarely  preceded  by  violent  vomiting  and  purging  ;  and  even 
when  these  are  absent  during  life,  post-mortem  examination  reveals  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  gastric  and  mlestinal  mucous  membranes.  In  none  of  our 
own  experiments,  which  have  not  been  numerous,  has  any  purging  been  present ; 
farther,  in  Kohler's**  elaborate  investigation,  elaterium  dissolved  in  alcohol  was  m- 
jected  under  the  skin,  the  powdered  elaterium  was  put  into  the  rectum,  and  was 
given  by  the  mouth  after  Ihe  "gall-duct  had  been  tied  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
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bi!e  into  the  intestine,  and  in  neither  case  was  there  any  purging,  but  prastnlioi^ 
apathy,  disturbed  respiration,  salivation,  and  violent  convnlsions,  ending  m  derik* 
From  these  experiments  Kohler  draws  the  conclusion  that  elaterium  exerts  a  geoeni 
action  upon  the  system,  for  which  its  introduction  into  the  blood  is  all  that  b  reqp^ 
site,  aud  also  a  purg^ative  infiuenc?,  for  which  it  is  necessary  tliat  there  tie  bile  !■ 
the  duodenum  to  dissolve  the  elaterium  and  cause  it  to  act  locally  on  the  uiti^tiii& 
The  objection  to  this  conclusion  is  that  it  seems  probable  that  elatcrium  doe  oot 
purge  dogs  and  rabbits,  even  when  given  by  the  mouth.  Further,  elaterium  applied 
externally  will  cause  purging  in  man  (Stills ).  So  that  the  application  to  maaef 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Kohler  is  incorrect  Kohler' s  experim«ils  proved 
that  in  animals  elaterium  is  absorbed,  even  when  given  by  the  n>out)i«  since  be 
found  it  in  the  urine  of  poisoned  dogs  and  rabbits. 

THERAPEUxrcs. — Elaterium  is  certainly  the  most  efficient  of  ali  tbe* 
hydragogue  cathartics,  producing  in  properly  regulated  dos^^  the  freest 
evacuations  with  comparatively  little  pain  and  Irritation.  It  is  the  most 
efficient  of  all  the  medicines  of  the  class  m  general  dr&psy  or  in  mdiei. 
As,  however,  its  action  is  very  exhausting,  great  care  should  be  exerdsed 
not  to  give  it  in  too  large  doses,  and  also  to  support  the  strength  of  the 
patient  during  the  period  of  purgation,  and  afterwards,  by  alcoholic 
stiraulantSj  easily  digested  nutritious  food,  and  appropriate  hygienic 
measures.  In  the  latter  stages  of  dropsy  the  injudicious  use  of  elatenum 
may  cause  a  fatal  exhaustion.  For  the  asserted  power  of  elaterium  in 
increasing  the  intestinal  elimination  of  urea  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
authority.  Clinical  experience  has^  however ,  demonstrated  the  value  of 
elaterium  in  urmmta.  In  order  to  deplete,  elaterium  has  been  employed 
in  various  diseases  ;  but  this  use  is  not  to  be  eocourag-ed,  and  especially 
when  there  is  any  gastro- intestinal  irritation  or  inflammation  are 
saUnes  much  preferable  to  elaterium. 

Elaterium  is  without  doubt  capable  of  destroying  life,  but  we  know 
but  one  recorded  death,  ^ — that  of  a  woman  in  whom  two  and  two-fiftli^ 
grains  of  the  extract  of  elaterium  and  sixteen  grains  of  rhubarb  caused 
uncontrollable  vomiting  and  purging,  ending  in  a  fatal  gas tro- enteritis.* 

Dose,  one-sixth  of  a  grain  (o.oi  Gm,)i  combined  with  extract  ol 
hyoscyamus  or  of  belladonna  and  an  aromatic  oil.  Dose  of  the  official 
elaterin,  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  (0.003  Gra. )  ;  of  the  trituration  (TitlT- 
URATIO  Elaterini — ten  per  cent,  U.  S.),  half  a  grain  (0.03  Giil). 
Elaterium  when  injected  hypodermically  purges  freely,  but  also  produces 
an  excessively  severe  local  irritation,  even  fatal  tetanus. "f 


CAMBOGIA^GAMBOGE,    U,S- 

A  gum  resin,  obtained  in  Si  am  by  breaking  ofi  the  leaves  and  yottng'' 
shoots  of  the  tree  known  by  botanists  as  Garcinia  hanburii  and  <3tchitig 
in  suitable  vessels  the  juice  as  it  drops.     When  the  receptacles  consist 
of  hollow  bamboos,  the  juice  hardens  into  cylindrical  casts,  striated  ex* 
ternally,  and  with  a  central  cavity  due  to  the  loss  of  substance  tn  drying. 

*  See  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudtnce^  lath  cd.,  il  719. 

t  See  Therapy  Gax.f  II.  37. 
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This  is  the  so-called  pipe  gamboge.  Gamboge  in  s^rts  occurs  in  irregular 
masses.  Gamboge  is  a  hard,  resinoid  substance,  of  a  brittle,  often  con- 
choidal  fracture,  of  a  deep  reddish^orange  color  on  exposed  surfaces, 
more  yellowish  when  freshly  broken,  affording  a  bright  yellow  powder^ 
insoluble  in  water,  with  which  it  forms,  however,  an  intensely  yellow 
emulsion.  It  has  little  or  no  taste,  but  when  chewed  produces^  after  a 
time,  an  acrid  sensation  in  the  fauces. 

Physiological  Action. — Gamboge  acts  upon  man  as  a  violently 
irritant  cathartic.  On  the  lower  animals  it  has  a  stmtlar  influence,  but 
Schaur  and  Orfila  state  that  when  in  large  dose  it  often  fails  to  purge, 
producing  rapidly  fatal  gastro-enteritis,  so  intense  as  seemingly  to  par- 
alyze the  bowels.  According  to  Daraszkiewicz  "  and  to  Schaur,  in  order 
for  gambogic  acid  to  act  as  a  purgative  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  intes- 
tine is  necessary.  Schaur  and  Richter  affirm  that  gamboge  upon  raw 
surfaces  acts  simply  as  an  irritant  :  further,  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  assert 
that  they  have  found  its  principled  in  the  urine  ;  it  may  therefore  well  be 
that  solution  by  the  alkaline  fluids  of  the  intestines  is  necessary  for  its 
purgative  action.  Lewis,  Abeille,  and  Ferriar  state  that,  when  given  in 
certain  ways,  gamboge  acts  as  a  decided  diuretic.  If  this  be  true,  ab- 
sorption of  its  active  principle  must  occur.  Schaur  was  not  able,  how- 
ever, to  detect  it  in  the  urine  of  persons  or  of  animals  taking  it.  Even 
when  he  injected  large  quantities  of  it  into  the  blood  of  dogs  he  failed  to 
find  it  in  the  urine,  although  he  did  obtain  a  resinoid  substance  which  he 
believes  to  be  a  derivative. 

Gamboge  is  so  irritant  that  it  is  used  in  practical  medicine  only  to 
give  sharpness  to  purgative  combinations.  The  full  purgative  dose 
would  be  from  two  to  five  grains  (0.13-0.3  Gm. ). 

OLEUM    TIGLII— CROTON   OIL.     U.S. 

The  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium,  a  euphor- 
biaceous  shrub  of  Hindostan  and  otlier  portions  of  Southern  Asia,  This 
oil  is  quite  viscid,  varies  in  color  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  dark  reddish 
brown,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  Its  taste  is  hot,  acrid,  and  extremely 
persistent  ;  its  odor  faint,  but  peculiar.  Croton  oil  consists  chiefly  of 
the  glycerites  of  ordinary  fatty  acids,  but  contains  also  crotmwieic  acid^ 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  its  pure  active  principle,  but  is  stated  by 
Dunstan  and  Boole  to  be  a  mixture  of  inactive  oily  acids  with  a  power- 
fully  vesicating,  resinous  substance,  eroton^resin. 

Therapeutics.— Locally  applied,  croton  oil  is  an  intense  irritant, 
producing  upon  the  skin  an  eruption  which  is  at  first  papular  but  in  a 
very  short  time  becomes  pustular.*  (See  Counter^rritants.)  Ad- 
ministered internally,  croton  oil  produces  in  man  and  in  most  of  the  lower 
animals  violent  purging,  with  severe  griping,  and  is  capable  of  causing  a 
fatal  gastro-enteritis.      Its  action  on  the  intestine  is  probably  in  part  local 
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and  In  part  through  absorption.  In  the  experiments  of  Hertwig  (quoted 
by  Stills )  and  of  Buchheim,"  purgation  did  not  follow  the  injection  d  the 
oil  into  the  veins  of  animals;  but  Conwell  obtained  a  result  coftlraiylo 
this,  and  there  is  considerable  testimony  that  its  external  use  hi  nan  s 
sometimes  followed  by  purging  {Still6),  and  even  by  fatal  results,*  Tb« 
experiments  ol  Kobert  and  of  Hirschhey dt  **  seem  to  prove  that  crotonoleic 
acid  is  both  the  purgative  and  vesicant  active  principle  :  it  exists  in  the 
oil  combined  with  glycerin.  It  is  believed  that  the  glycerite  is  slowlj 
decomposed  in  the  intestines,  and  that  the  acid  which  is  thus  set  free 
acts  progressively.  Certainly,  Hirschheydt  Eound  that  pure  crotonoldc 
acid,  which  has  appeared  in  commerce,  is  not  a  practical  purgative,  tea 
milligrammes  being  very  uncertain  in  their  effects,  whilst  large  doses  are 
prone  to  produce  ejccessive  gas tro- intestinal  irritation*  Injected  into  the 
blood,  croton oleic  add  was  found  to  be  an  exceedingfly  active  depressaiu 
to  the  circulation,  The  amount  of  free  crotonoleic  acid  in  croton  o3 
increases  very  markedly  with  age.  On  this  account  old  crotoa  oil,  witK 
an  acid  reaction,  acts  much  more  harshly  than  does  the  recent  neutral  or 
nearly  neutral  oil^  and  should  be  rejected  lor  internal  use. 

Croton  oil  is  chiefly  used  in  practical  medicine  in  ntania^  afioplejcy^  or 
other  diseases  in  which  there  is  difficulty  in  administering  a  cathartic.  \\ 
is  also  given  in  cases  of  very  obstinate  constipation  when  less  active  reme- 
dies have  failed.  It  b  the  one  cathartic  employed  when,  9S  in  some 
brain  diseases,  it  is  desired  to  revulse  by  the  intestines.  The  dose  is  one 
drop,  in  emulsion,  or  by  simply  placing  it  upon  the  tongue.  In  over- 
doses, croton  oil  is  a  violent  poison. 

Toxicology, — ^Although  in  small  amounts  croton  oil  causes  such 
severe  symptoms,  yet  in  larger  quantities  it  has  failed  to  produce  as 
serious  results  as  would  be  naturally  expected  It  is,  however,  very 
possible  that  in  at  least  some  of  the  recorded  cases  the  oil  was  adul- 
terated. Cowan  has  reported  a  case  (Husemann*')  of  a  child  four  yeais 
old  who  recovered  in  two  days  from  a  teaspoonful  of  CTOton  oil  taken  on 
a  full  stomach  ;  Adams  (Husemann)  saw  recovery  in  an  adult  after  the 
ingestion  of  a  drachm  \  and  the  case  is  recorded  of  a  woman  "who  took 
about  an  ounce,  was  vomited  forty-five  minutes  afterwards  with  mustard, 
and  finally  recovered.  The  minimum  fatal  dose  is  not  known,  and  prob- 
ably varies  gready.  A  child  ^  aged  thirteen  months  was  killed  by  a 
quantity  believed  not  to  exceed  three  minims.  Giacomini  (Still6)  reports 
a  case  in  which  twenty-four  grains  of  the  drug  proved  fatal  in  as  m^iy 
hours  :  although  there  were  but  four  stools,  the  patient  presented  the 
symptoms  of  general  collapse,  prescribing  consciousness  to  the  last  A 
little  less  than  two  drachms  has  caused  vomiting  and  death  withodt 
purging,  **t 


*  Se«  Schmidt* sjahr^.i  djtlv. ;  also  ITaberfs  Arbeiim,  1890,  iv.  45. 
t  For  other  cases,  see  ^fcd.  Gaz.,  xtiii. ;  £dinh,  Med.  /oum.,  1861 ;  Lanctt,  iSjo, 
Brit,  Med.  Jomm.,  1S74,  L ;  Ann.  d'Nyg-t  1871,  i. ;  also  JsTodtrfs  Ar^eH^n^  iB^  iv. 
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The  treatment  of  croton-oil  poisoning  is  purely  symptomatic.  Opium 
should  be  given  to  lessen  the  purging,  demulcent  drinks  to  lessen  the  irri- 
tation. If  collapse  develops,  cardiac  stimulants  should  be  administered 
hypodermically  and  bodily  temperature  maintained  by  the  application  of 
external  heat 
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Diuretics  are  medicines  used  for  the  purpose  of    increasing  tlie 

of  urine.  Some  of  them  act  directly  upon  the  secreting  structure,  bui 
others  only  in  some  indirect  way,  as  by  increasing  the  blood  supply  \a  fl 
the  kidney,  U  is  notorious  that  diuretics  often,  fail  in  practice  whcai  ^\ 
their  action  is  most  urgently  needed.  This  result  arises.  In  many  cases^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  is  not  because  diuretics  are  powerless 
or  uncertain.  Thus,  in  cardiac  disease  the  cong^estion  of  the  kidneys  may 
be  so  great  as  to  render  secretion  impossible  ;  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  when  the  secretory  cells  have  been  destroyed,  as  in  advanced  Bright*! 
disease  J  diuretics  must  be  powerless. 

There  are  certain  agencies  whose  influence  upon  the  kidneys  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  exhibiting  diuretics.  Thus,  cold,  by  checkrag 
the  secretion  of  the  skin,  often  acts  as  a  most  efficient  remedy  of  the 
dass.  Again,  mere  vascular  fulness  tends  to  provoke  excretion  of  water 
by  the  kidneys.  E.  Roux*  found  that  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  d 
water  greatly  increased  the  flow  of  urine,  but  did  not  sensibly  aflfect  the 
elimination  of  urea  or  uric  add,  although  the  elinciination  of  the  chloride 
seemed  to  be  augmented  ;  in  Bocker's'  experiments,  ha\ve\cr,  large 
draughts  of  water  increased  not  only  the  amount  but  also  the  solids  of 
the  urine.  The  investigations  of  J.  Meyer'  explain  these  discrepancies 
and  show  how  water  may  be  of  service  in  various  diseases.  Meyer  found 
that  when  the  tissues  were  full  of  the  products  of  disintegration,  the 
effect  of  water  in  increasing  elimination  was  very  marked,  but  that  upon 
the  wasting  processes  of  the  body  the  water  exerted  no  influence.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  while  we  cannot  by  water  produce  tissue- 
disintegration,  we  can  by  it  wash  out  the  retained  products  of  tissue- 
change  ;  and  the  great  rarity  of  uninherited  gout  in  America  probablv 
has  some  connection  with  the  universal  habit  of  drinking  water  verv' 
freely.  Large  draughts  of  simple  water  at  regular  intervals  often  act  very 
favorably  in  acjite  Bright s  disease,  greatly  increasing  the  urinar\'  flow 
and  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys.  The  origi- 
nal assertion  of  Porak  and  Bernheim,*  that  in  violent  irritation  of  the 
kidneys,  in  suppression  of  uriiie,  in  grave  acute  BrighV  s  disease,  and  in 
similar  conditions  great  good  could  often  be  achieved  by  hypodemiochsis, 
is  abundantly  confirmed.  This  procedure  consists  in  the  injection  deep 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  buttocks  of  a  thoroughly  and  very  recently 
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sterilized  normal  salt  solution  ;*  a  half-pint  to  a  pint  of  the  ^qu^d^  at  a 
temperature  of  about  100°  F.,  may  be  slowly  introduced  without  causing 
local  irritation  or  giving  much  pain,  A  fountain  syringe  placed  about 
three  feet  above  the  patient  affords  sufficient  power  to  slowly  force  the 
liquid  through  a  large  hollow  needle.  In  various  inflammations  or  irriia- 
titms  of  the  genito-urinaty  organs,  as  in  gravel,  whenever  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  secretion  less  irritating  or  less  concentrated,  the  value  of  water 
as  an  adjuvant  to  medicinal  diuretics  should  always  be  taken  advan- 
tage of. 

That  under  various  circumstances  washing  out  of  the  bloody  or,  as  Pierre 
Delbert  *  calls  it,  lavage  of  the  bloQd^  may  be  useful  is  shown  by  hii  experiments, 
in  which  it  was  found  that  the  free  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution  com^ 
menced  immediately  after  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  fatal  dose  of  strychnine  in 
the  dog  was  able  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  strychnine-poisoning,  the  excess 
of  water  in  the  blood  evidently  causing  elimination  to  almost  keep  pace  with  ab- 
sorption. 

There  is  a  very  marked  antagonbm  between  the  bowels^  the  skin, 
and  the  kidneys,  so  that  great  activity  in  the  function  of  one  of  these 
emunctories  lessens  secretion  in  the  others.  When  a  diuretic  action  is 
desired,  sweating  and  purging  should  be  avoided.  When  a  diuretic  is 
exhibited,  the  patient  should  be  kept  cool,  walking  about,  ii  able,  or  if 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  remain  in  bed  he  should  be  covered  lightly. 
Not  rarely,  a  remedy  which  when  administered  cold  and  the  patient  kept 
cool  afterwards  will  act  as  a  diuretic,  will  when  it  is  given  hot  and  the 
patient  kept  warm  act  as  a  diaphoretic. 

The  chief  indications  for  the  use  of  diuretics  are  as  follows  ; 

1.  To  maintain  the  action  of  the  kidneys^  It  is  hardly  necessary  here 
to  discuss  the  necessity  of  excretion  to  the  system.  In  various  kidney 
diseases  this  indication  is  very  urgent ;  but  as  the  lessened  excretion 
loo  often  depends  upon  a  profound  organic  alteration  of  the  renal 
secreting  structure,  it  is  evident  that  v^y  frequently  diuretics  must 
fail  when  most  needed.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  diu- 
retics are  used  to  fulfil  the  present  indication,  only  the  mild^t  of  the 
class  should  be  employed.  Whenever  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  even  if  it  be  chronic,  irritating  diuretics  should  be  avoided. 
When  lessened  urinary  excretion  is  purely  functional  in  its  origin, 
diuretics  are  often  most  serviceable.  In  fevers  especially  is  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  action  of  the  kidneys  ;  for  this  purpose  water  should 
always  be  freely  given  during  fever.  The  alkaline  diuretics  sometimes 
may  be  exhibited  ;  but  the  most  generally  serviceable  of  all  remedies  of 
the  class  in  the  febrile  state  is  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 

2.  To  evaatate  fluid.  For  this  purpose  hydragogue  diuretics  are 
employed  in  all  forms  of  dropsy. 

*  Normal  salt  solution  is  a  0.7  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  in  distilled  or  pure 
water.  For  practical  purposes  it  can  be  made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a 
piflt  of  water. 


3-  To  soothe  and  diminish  irriiation  of  the  genUo-urinary  ^rgaMt. 
The  value  of  water  in  fulfilling  thb  and  the  next  indicadon  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  By  lessening  the  acidity  of  the  urine  and  rendering 
soluble  the  uric  acid  which  is  present,  the  alkalies  are  equally  important 
in  carrying  out  the  present  and  the  following  itidicatioii. 

4.  7h  alter  the  urinary  secretion  so  as  to  prrveni  the  depmitian  of 
calculous  material.  Notwithstanding  it  has  been  others ise  asserted,  ao 
practical  measure  has  as  yet  been  devised  of  dissolving^  a  calculus  wbea 
once  formed.  Even  to  alter  the  urine  so  as  to  prevent  further  depodtioii 
is  probably  impracdcable^  except  in  cases  of  uric  acid  or  phosphatic 
diathesis. 

Diuretics  are  very  naturally  divisible  into  two  sets, — the  hydragogue 
diuretics  and  the  depurant  diuretics.  These  classes,  of  course,  grade  mocv 
or  less  into  each  other,  but  they  are  sufficiendy  distinct  for  practical 
purposes.  The  drngs  belonging  to  the  first  set  simply  increase  the  flow 
of  water  from  the  kidneys,  and  are  therefore  used  chiefly  for  the  relief  of 
dropsy  ;  those  of  the  second  division  exert  a  marked  sedative  action 
upon  the  system,  and  generally  do  not  increase  to  any  g^reat  extent  the 
water  of  the  urine,  but  modify  the  secretion  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
are  mostly  given  to  render  the  urine  less  irritant  or  for  their  sedative  aiid 
elimi native  action  in  acute  disease. 

Under  the  beading  of  stimulant  diuretics  are  considered  certain  sub- 
stances which  do  not  of  necessity  increase  the  ffow  of  urine,  but  whose 
active  principles  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  by  actual  conlaa 
affect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genito -urinary  organs. 

HYDRAGOGUE   DIURETICS. 


SCILLA— SQUILL.     U.S. 
The  bulb  of  Urginea  maridma^  a  liliaceous  plant  growingf  in  the  south 

of  Europe,  especially  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  The  bulb 
varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  child's  head  to  that  of  the  fist.  It  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  layers  or  scales,  which  separate  when  it  is  sliced  for 
drying.  As  kept  in  the  shops,  squill  is  in  horny  flakes,  of  a  white  or 
red  color,  becoming  leathery  when  wet,  and  having  an  acrid  bitter  taste. 
It  yields  to  water  and  alcohol  and  also  to  vinegar. 

The  nature  of  the  active  principle  of  squill  has  not  been  establbhed*' 
A  number  of  glucosides  have  been  described  by  chemists,  and  Merck  has 
put  upon  the  market  three  substances,  scillin,  sciilipicrin,  and  scillitoxin.^ 
There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  proof  as  to  which,  if  any,  of  these  sub- 
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•  FrontnuUer  has  reported  {Memormbilien,  1879,  xxiv.  250)  a.  series  of  experiin^tts 
made,  upon  persons  sneering  from  various  ailments,  with  the  scilliti^  scillipicrin,  and 
scilH toxin  of  Merck*  He  found  that  scilHtoxin  in  doses  of  0,45  grain  acted  as  a  rather 
uncertain  diuretic,  and  frequently  cau&ed  giddinesst  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite: 
scillin  seemed  to  be  devoid  of  diuretic  properties  j  while  a  gramme  of  a  solution  of  sciiti' 
picrin  in  water  (one  part  tn  fifty)  administered  hypodermically  usuaJly  caused  a  ereal 
flow  of  uritie,  without  other  evil  symptoms  than  some  smarting  at  the  place  CKf  injcc^^ 
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itances  represents  the  crude  drug.     ScilHtin  of  the  older  writers  and  of 
Merck  was  a  complex  body. 

Physiological  Action, ^ — In  small  doses  squill  acts  upon  man  as  a 
stimulating,  slightly  irritating,  diuretic.  In  large  doses  it  causes  great 
abdominal  pain,  violent  purging  and  vomiting,  lessened  or  almost  sup- 
pressed  secretion  of  bloody  albuminous  urine,  with  slow  pulse,  endings  it 
may  be,  in  collapse,  convulsions,  and  death. 

Upon  the  lower  animals  squill  acts  ver>'  much  as  it  does  upon  man,  producing 
vomiting,  violent  purging,  muscular  weakness,  duUiess,  stupor,  disturbed  respira- 
tion, muscular  weakness  deepening  into  para|)^is,  tremors  disappearing;  in  convul- 
sions, and  Bnally  death  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  if  the  dose  have 
been  sufficient  In  the  experiments  of  SchrofI*  upon  rabbits,  sdllitin  of  Merck 
differed  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  squill  in  its  effect  upon  the  pulse  and  upon  the 
pupil,  and  in  the  post-mortem  appearances  produced  by  it,  the  pericardial,  sub- 
pleura!,  and  pulmonary  hemorrhages,  and  the  gastric  erosion  produced  by  the 
sdllitin,  being  wanting  after  death  from  the  extract.  C  Lupinski'  found  that 
scillitoxin  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  peripheral  vagi  in  the  frog,  causing  slowing 
of  the  pulse,  and  in  certain  doses  diastolic  cardiac  arrest,  and  in  the  dog  slowing 
of  the  heart.  Large  doses  cause  in  the  frog  tetanic  contractions  of  the  heart.  He 
also  found  that  in  the  dog  large  doses  finally  paralyze  the  peripheral  vagi  and  pro- 
duce a  rapid  pulse,  The  arterial  pressure  is  increased,  partly,  it  is  affirmed,  by  the 
increased  cardiac  energy,  and  partly  by  a  peripheraJJy  produced  vaso-molor  con- 
traction* 

It  is  certain  that  squill  contains  some  substance  which  acts  similarly 
to  digitalis  on  the  heart,  and  that  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  extract. 
Husemann  affirms  that  the  e,xtract  has  no  expectorant  properties  ;  that  it 
is  a  digitalis-like,  cardiac  stimulant,  and  acts  as  a  diuretic  solely  by 
affecting  the  rend  circulation.  Squill  is  a  stimulant  to  thekidneySj  and 
in  overdoses  causes  an  irritation  whose  result  is  lessening  of  the  secretion, 
scanty  bloody  urine,  or  absolute  suppression  of  urine,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  poison  ingested.  Its  diuretic  action  has  been  noted  in 
animals  by  Schrofi  and  by  Chiarenti  (quoted  by  Still6),  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  power  that  squill  has  of  increasing  the  watery  portion 
of  the  urine.  We  know  of  no  studies  upon  its  action  on  the  urinary 
solids.  According  to  Still6,  the  external  application  of  squill  will  pro- 
duce its  characteristic  effects  on  the  system. 

It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  dropsy  when  the  condition  of  the  system 
is  atonic  and  when  there  is  no  disease  of  the  kidney.  It  may  even  be 
used  with  advantage  in  serous  effusion  into  the  pleura  or  th^  pericardium 
dependent  upon  chronic  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  especially  in 
combination  with  calomel.  A  pill  of  one  grain  each  of  squill  and  digi- 
talis is  very  efficient  in  cardiac  dropsy  ;  sometimes  the  addition  of  calomel 
is  advantageous.  The  one  contra* indication  to  the  use  of  squill  is  the 
existence  of  Bright' s  disease  or  of  acute  irritation  of  the  kidney - 

Toxicology, — According  to  Husemann,*  twenty-four  grains  of  squill 
have  caused  death.  The  treatment  of  the  poisoning  consists  in  the  evac- 
uation of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  ipecacuanha  and  castor  oil,  if  nature 


has  not  already  fulfilled  the  indication;  the  free  use  of  opiam:  the  ex; 
bltion  of  large  quantities  of  water,  for  its  action  on  the  kidneys  ;  and  ihe 
usual  measures  for  the  relief  of  gastro- enteritis,  if  niuch  tenderness  be 
present.  Early  in  the  poisoning  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  alcoholic  stimulants,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  gastric  irritalioa ; 
during  the  stage  of  collapse  they  may  be  imperatively  deinanded^  and 
with  their  use  should  be  combined  that  of  dry  heat  applied  externally, 
and  of  the  other  usual  measures  of  relief  during  collapse. 

ADMiNrsTRATiON. — As  a  diuretic,  squill  should  be  given  in 
form,  one  or  two  grains  (0,06-0.12  Gm.)  every  three  hours,  the 
being  gradually  increased  until  some  nausea  is  felt.  The  preparatiDGfi 
of  squill  are  the  tincture  (TlNCTURA  SciLL^^ — ^ten  per  cenL,  U.  S.). 
— dose,  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6-1.2  C.c.)  ;  the  vinegar  (Acetum 
ScilLjE — ten  per  cent,,  U,  S. ), — dose,  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6-1. 
C.c, )  ;  the  syrup  (Syrupus  Scill^,  U.S.),— dose,  half  to  one  fl 
drachm  (2-4  Cc.)  ;  and  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextr actum  Scill^ 
U.  S.  )j — dose,  one  to  three  minums  (0.06-0.18  Cc-)* 
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Scoparius  is  the  dry  tops  of  Cytisus  Scoparius,  or  the  common  broom- 
plant  of  Europe,  which  is  cultivated  in  this  country  and  has  in  some 
places  escaped  from  the  gardens.  It  occurs  as  greenish  twigs ^  with 
minute  downy  leaves,  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  and,  when  bruised,  t 
peculiar  odor,  and  yields  its  virtues  to  hot  water.  Stenhouse  disco%*ered 
in  scoparius  a  neutralized  crystallizable  principle,  Sc€fpari7i^  which  prob- 
ably represents  the  purgative  and  diuretic  influence  of  the  drug^  and  also 
a  liquid  alkaloid,  Sparteine.     (See  page  350)* 

In  overdoses,  scoparius  causes  free  purging,  and  even  vomiting ;  but 
as  ordinarily  administered  it  is  an  efficient  hydragogue  diuretic,  whidi  m 
much  used  in  general  dropsy;  and  is  one  of  the  most  rehable  remedies  of 
its  class.  It  is  best  given  in  decoction, — half  an  ounce  of  the  tops  in  a 
pint  of  water  boiled  down  to  half  a  pint ;  of  this  an  ounce  may  be  givien 
every  three  hours  until  some  effect  is  produced  ;  or  a  fluid  extract^  which 
is  not  official,  may  be  given  in  half-drachm  doses. 

Calomel. — Many  years  ago  therapeutic  writers,  notably  GeOfge  BL 
Wood,  asserted  that  the  combination  of  digitalis,  squill,  and  calomd 
yields  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  and  especially  of  cardiac  dropsy,  diu- 
retic results  much  superior  to  either  of  the  vegetable  products  alone  ;  but 
more  recently  E.  Jendrassik '  directed  attention  to  the  great  practicil 
value  of  calomel  as  a  diuretic. 

The  theory  that  mercury  acts  by  increasing  the  amount  of  urea  and 
thus  provoking  increased  diur^is  is  hardly  tenable.* 
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The  present  experimental  evidence  in  reg^ard  to  the  effect  of  mercury 
upon  diuresis  in  the  lower  animals  is  contradictory.  W.  Cohnstein  '* 
affirms  that  the  hypodermic  injection  of  the  mercurial  produces  very  quick 
active  diuresis  in  the  rabbit,  but  Vejun-Tyrode  ahd  Nelson^  failed  to  get 
a  consistent  diuretic  action  either  in  the  dog,  cat,  or  in  the  rabbit ;  as 
they  affirm  that  ' '  throughout  all  these  experiments  there  were  evidences 
of  more  or  less  severe  renal  irritation  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  blood 
and  casts  and  by  diuresis, "  it  is  probable  that  they  employed  the  calomel 
in  too  large  doses. 

According  to  Brasse  and  Wirth,"  when  mercury  is  given  hypodermic- 
ally  in  large  dose  it  soon  appears  in  the  urine,  which  is  markedly  in- 
creased  in  quantity  ;  if^  as  not  rarely  happens,  the  urine  becomes  albu- 
minous, excretion  of  mercury  at  once  ceases,  albumin  and  mercury  never 
coexisting  in  the  urine.  Silva,'*  experimenting  with  defibrinated  blood, 
finds  that  the  addition  of  a  mercuric  salt  causes  the  kidney  vessels  to 
dilate,  the  local  blood-pressure  to  rise^  and  secretion  to  increase.  More- 
over^  it  is  certain  that  mercurials  in  excess  cause  desquamative  nephritis  ; 
so  that  it  must  be  concluded  that  these  preparations  either  stimulate  or 
irritate  the  renal  secretorj'  structure  proportionately  to  the  amount  present 
According  to  Bieganski,  the  diuretic  effect  is  most  active  after  subcuta- 
neous injections  and  least  so  after  inunctions. 

The  destruction  of  renal  secreting  tissue  by  disease  without  doubt 
interferes  witJi  the  diuretic  action  of  mercurials,  but  tlie  fact  remains  that 
in  chronic  parenckymahus  nephritis  with  alarming  decrease  in  the  secre- 
tion of  urine,  calomel  is  one  of  the  most  effective  diuretics  known.  In 
cardiac  dropsy  it  is  often  very  efficient  in  improving  not  only  the  dropsy 
itself  but  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  some  cases  of  chronic 
cardiac  disease  the  continued  use  of  minute  doses  of  the  mercurial  is  very 
advantageous,  but  when  it  is  desired  powerfully  to  affect  the  kidneys 
large  doses  of  the  drug  are  required.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
have  found  the  administration  of  five  grains  of  calomel  &\GTy  two  hours 
until  fifteen  grains  in  all  are  taken  to  act  most  happily.  It  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  necessary  to  tise  opium  to  check  the  purgative  action  of  the 
calomel.  When  there  is  excessive  debility  some  caution  may  be  necessary 
in  this  use  of  mercurials,  but  we  have  seen  life  apparently  saved  for  the  time 
being  by  the  removal  of  an  acute  suppressimt  of  uf  ine  m  advanced  BrigM s 

disease. 

XANTHIN  COMPOUNDS, 

Xanthin,  or  Dioxypurin,  yields  the  following  compounds  which  are 

interesting  therapeutically  : 

I^irsi,    Trimelhyixafiihin    or   Caffeine,   which  we  have   already  fully 

considered. 

Second t  three  isomeric  dimeikylxanihins  : 

I. — Dimethylxanthin,  Theobromine  ; 

3. — Dim  ethyl  xanthin,  Theophyllin  (Theocin)  ; 

3.— Dimethylxanthin,  Paraxanthin. 
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Dimeikylxantkin  or  Theobromuie  has  been  chiefly  used  m  the  iom 
of  the  sodium  iheodmmine  saiicyiaie,  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  less  titta 
half  its  weight  of  warm  water,  and  containing  about  forty-nine  per  cent  d 
theobromine.  It  has  been  put  upon  the  market  as  a  proprietary  remedy 
under  the  name  of  Diuredn^  which,  according  to  analysis,  contains  Erocn 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  theobromine.  Attention  was  first  called  to 
theobromine  as  a  practical  remedy,  in  1890^  by  C.  Gram  "and  Koouufig- 
Pomeranti, " 

Physiologic AL  Action. — Theobromine  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  ha& 
been  shown  by  the  studies  of  Albanese,"  Bondzynski  and  Gottlieb.  ^  and 
of  Kriiger  and  Schmidt,'"  to  be  eliminated  in  part  unchangf^,  and  in  pait 
in  the  form  of  methylxanthin,* 

General  Effcds.—Th^  ordinary  dose  of  theobromine  causes  do  dis- 
tinct symptoms  in  man,  and  we  know  of  no  recorded  cases  of  poisoning 
by  it  According  to  L  M.  SabashnikofT '*  large  doses  produce  in  the 
lower  animals  a  quickening  of  the  respiration,  which  is  followed  after  a  tojtic 
dose  by  intense  dyspncea,  high  temperature,  free  salivalion,  V'omiting, 
diarrhoea,  and  excessive  diuresis.  The  elevation  of  temperature^  which 
sometimes  amounts  to  4°  C,  is,  according  to  Sabashnikoii,  prevented  by 
previous  high  section  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  detailed  physiological  action  of  the  drug  has  not  been  worked  out; 
according  to  SabashnikofT  there  is  increased  irritability  of    the  motor  arei 
of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  upon  the  striated  muscles  the  drug-  acts  as  docs 
caffeine.     The  toxic  dose  lowers  the  arterial  pressure.      (Cohnstein/^  and 
Bock. )     Cohnstein  found  that  the  full  therapeutic  doses  had  no  percepiblc 
influence  upon  tlie  blood-pressure,  and  in  Bock's  researches  the  pressure 
was  only  elevated  occasionally,  the  most  marked  phenomenon  being  great 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse-rate,  probably  due  to  excitation  of 
the  accelerator  mechanism  of  the  heart,  since  the  vagi  was  found  to  be 
thoroughly  active.     As  the  result  of  studies  made  upon  the  isolated  heart 
of  the  mammal,  Bock  believes  the  fall  of  pressure  is  due  to  an  action  upon 
the  cardiac  muscles,  wliich  decreases  its  elasticity.      He  also  believes  tfiaf 
the  rise  of  pressure,  sometimes  produced  by  the  small  doses,  is  the  result 
of  the  increased  pulse  frequency, 

Kidney, — ^Tn  the  oncometrical  studies  of  Gottlieb  and  Magnus,^  the 
increased  diuresis  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  si^ie  of  the 
kidney.  In  the  chloralized  animal  these  investigators  found  that  the  in- 
creased diuresis  persisted,  although  the  kidney  was  markedly  below  its 
normal  size, — evidence  that  the  diuresis  is  the  outcome  of  a  direct  acdoa 
upon  the  secretive  power  of  the  kidney. 

Therapeutics, — ^Theobromine  has  been  much  used  as  a  diuretic 


I 
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*  The  r<?*earches  mentioned  show  thai  the  exact  form  ol  eliminatton,  as  w«ll  as  the  per- 
centage of  the  various  e ducts,  varies  in  different  species  of  anlmab,  and  very  probably  in 
different  individuals  under  varying  droimstntjces.  In  man,  3-melhyli:anthin  seems  to  be 
Uie  chief  cduct,  though  7'meth)'lxanthin  ( Heteroxanthin )  Jias  been  found  ;  whilst  In  rabbits 
7-mcthy1xanlhin  is  especially  produced, 
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which  is  not  irritant  to  the  kidneys,  and  rarely  causes  disagreeable  symp- 
toms. It  has  been  given  in  acute  and  chronic  nephritis  with  excellent 
results,  and  has  been  especially  recommended  in  cardiac  dropsy^  with  the 
statement  that  it  increases  the  force  and  regulates  the  character  of  the 
cardiac  beat  when  the  heart  is  weak.  (See  Masius,  also  Pawinski/")  In 
rare  cases  it  acts  unfavorably  ^  causing  headaches,  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  even — according  to  W.  Schmieden — ^haematuria. 
From  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  (6-8  Gm.)  maybe  admin- 
istered during  the  course  of  the  day,  in  capsules  or  solution ,  or  hypoder- 
mically.  According  to  Demme,  to  a  child  six  years  old  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  (1.3-2  Gm.)  may  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

AciTRiN  is  a  white,  slightly  bitter  powder,  freely  soluble  in  water,  which  is  said 
to  consist  of  five  parts  of  theobromine  acetate  and  two  parts  of  sodium  acetate.  It 
should  always  be  prescribed  m  th«  form  of  the  powder,  its  solution  not  feeing 
stable^  but  shoutd  be  taken  in  dilute  solution  in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  In  Mosauer's"  experiments  agurin  seemed  to  be  more  irri- 
tant to  the  kidneys  than  theobromine. 

Concerning  Paraxanthin  we  have  not  very  much  infonnation,  but,  according 
to  Dreser-Elberfeld,  it  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  theocin,  increasing  the  output  of 
urinary  solids  as  much  as  does  that  drug,  but  not  having  nearly  as  powerful  an  in- 
fluence in  the  excretion  of  water  from  the  kidneys. 

Theophyilin  or  Uteocm  was  first  isolated  from  the  tea-leaf  by  Kossel,  but  in 
such  minute  qiiantities  as  not  to  be  a  commercial  product  until  the  discovery  by 
Traube  that  it  could  be  produced  by  s>'nthesis  resulted  in  its  being  put  upon  the 
market  under  the  name  of  Tkeodn.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  one 
hundred  and  seventj'-nine  parts  of  water  at  iS'*  C.,  in  eightj'-five  parts  at  37"  C.  It 
was  first  brought  forward  by  Minkowski,'*  as  a  very  active  diuretic,  and  has  been 
reported  upon  by  a  number  of  German  clinicians.  According  to  C.  Doering^  it  is 
about  as  poisonous  as  caflfeine,  but  Doe  ring,*'  Thienger,"  and  Kramer,"  all  agree 
that  it  is  much  more  active  as  a  diuretic  than  Is  either  caflfeine  or  theobromine,  in- 
creasing remarkably  both  the  excretion  of  water  and  solid  matters  from  the  kidney. 
It  has  been  tried  both  m  cardiac  and  renal  dropdes  and  is  found  to  l>e  verj*^  posi- 
tive in  its  influence.  Not  rarely  theocin  has  produced  disagreeable  symptoms,  the 
most  common  of  which  are  those  of  gastric  irritation  ;  in  some  cases  severe  vomit- 
ing, headache  and  general  malaise  have  been  reported  ;  and  Schlesinger  in  two 
cases  noted  the  occurrence  of  epileptiform  con%iilsions  after  the  taking  of  five 
doses  of  o.  3  gramme  of  theocin.  The  effect  of  theocin  is  also  apt  to  be  fugacious, 
the  system  apparently  in  a  short  time  becoming  accustomed  to  its  use.  so  that  it 
fails  to  cause  diuresis.*  Its  maximum  effect  is  commonly  apparent  the  second  or 
third  day  of  its  ingestion.  In  order  to  avoid  gastric  itriiation,  it  is  better  to  give  in 
frequent  small  doses  up  to  from  7.5  to  8  grains  a  day  (0,5-1,2  Gm.). 

Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrosi.  U,  S. — When  given  in  a  single  large 
dose  (a  teaspoonful  to  a  tables poonful)  and  the  patient  afterwards  kept 
cool,   sweet  spirit   of   nitre   acts  as  a   feeble  diuretic,  at  the  same  time 


•  Albanese**  believes  that  the  rapid  diminution  of  diuresis  after  the  administration  of 
theocin  is  due  to  the  deposit  in  the  renal  canalicuU  of  crj'Btals  of  tritnethylxanthin;  basing 
his  b«Uef  upon  microscopic  studies,  and  upon  tti£  fact  that  he  was  enabled^  by  Injecting 
large  quantities  of  saline  salution  In  the  lower  animals,  to  maintain  the  activity  of  tHe 
drug. 
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soothing  the  kidneys.  It  is  often  useful  when  there  is  slightly  diminished 
renal  excretion  of  functional  origin,  or  when  the  kidneys  suffer  from  slight 
congestion,  as  shown  by  aching  in  the  loins. 

Digitalis,  in  its  general  relations ^  has  already  been  suffidently  dis- 
cussed, and  it  remains  only  to  speak  of  its  employment  as  a  diuretic 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  has  no 
alterative  effect  whatever,  either  upon  the  nature  of  the  secretion  or 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  over  which  that  secretion  flows.  In  other 
words,  when  it  has  any  effect  it  is  purely  a  hydragogue  diuretic,  simply 
increasing  the  watery  portion  of  the  urine.  That  digitalis  has  direct 
diuretic  properties  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted.  Nor  does  it  seem  less 
certain  that  it  varies  greatly  in  their  exercise,  so  that  when  given  to 
persons  in  health  it  will  sometimes  produce  free  diuresis  and  will  at 
other  times  fail  to  do  so.  Another  point  to  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  during  its  administration  is  the  fact  that,  like  all  the  other  effects 
of  digitalis,  diuresis  is  very  slowly  induced,  and  is  very  persistent  when 
produced  by  the  ordinary  cautious  method  of  administration.  The 
diuresis  of  digitalis  is  not  simply  a  result  of  its  action  on  the  circula- 
tion, since  it  will  sometimes  appear  before  the  circulation  is  sensibly 
affected.  At  the  same  timcj  it  is  very  evident  that  in  disease  the  good 
effect  of  digitalis  upon  the  renal  organs  is  often  in  large  measure  due 
to  its  action  upon  the  heart.  Thus,  in  dropsy  from  a  dilated  heart  the 
renal  gland-cells  cannot  secrete  because  they  are  not  supplied  with  the 
proper  kind  and  quantity  of  blood,  their  circulation,  like  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  body,  being  nearly  stagnant.  If  under  these  circum- 
stances digitalis  be  exhibited,  and  the  circulation  becomes  compara- 
tively free  and  active,  the  resultant  diuresis  is  wrought  out  through  a 
double  mechanism,  partly  indirectly  and  partly  directly  produced  by 
the  drug.  As  a  consequence  of  these  facts,  clinicians  have  long  since 
practically  determined  that  digitalis  is  especially  valuable  as  a  diu- 
retic in  cardiac  dropsy.  Digitalis  is  also  very  useful  in  renal  drt^sy^ 
both  in  the  subacute  and  in  the  chronic  form.  Of  course,  like  every* 
thing  etse,  it  frequently  fails  in  these  varieties  of  Bright' s  disease,  but 
certainly  it  should  always  be  tried.  In  acute  suppression  of  urine  the 
external  application  of  digitalb  is  often  efficient  Flannels  wrung  out  of 
the  infusion,  or  containing  an  ounce  of  the  tincture,  may  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen  and  covered  with  oil -silk.  Some  practitioners  prefer  poul- 
tices made  directly  of  the  leaves.  Lente  "  says  that  he  has  been  accus* 
tomed  to  use,  even  in  children,  four  ounces  of  the  best  English  leaves, 
and  with  a  quart  of  water  ''make  a  poultice  which  extends  all  round  the 
body,  and  from  the  thora.x  to  the  pelvis."  The  application  should  not 
be  left  on  for  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  and  only  in  desperate 
cases  should  very  large  amounts  be  employed,  as  the  external  use  of  a 
single  ounce  of  the  tincture  has  caused  almost  fatal  collapse.* 

•  Case  of  E.  F.  FanceH  {Srii.  Med,  Jeum,,  March,  1S71). 
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The  dose  of  the  powder  of  digitalis,  as  a  diuretic^  h  three  grains 
(0.2  Gm, )  a  day  (in  divided  doses),  increased  by  a  g'rain  ev^ery  second 
or  third  day,  until  some  sensible  eSects  are  manifested*  The  infusion 
or  the  tincture  may  be  substituted  for  the  powder,  in  corresponding 
dose.  DigitaJis,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  best  given  in  combination  : 
in  cardiac  dropsy  it  is  much  more  efficient  if  g^ven  with  squill  ;  in  renal 
diseases  the  potassium  bitartrate  may  be  exhibited  simultaneously. 

Jaborandi^  Sirophanihus^  and  Caffeine  are  active,  practical  diuretics. 
(See  respective  articles,) 

Sugar. — In  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  affirmed  by  S.  Meslach, 
Zavadsky,  Germain-S^,  and  other  clinicians  that  both  glucose  and  the 
sugar  of  milk  are  active  hydragogue  diuretit^,  which  may  often  advan- 
tageously be  used  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  dropsy,  pleuritic  effusionSt 
etc,  but  are  of  little  value  when  there  is  renal  disease.  The  general 
testimony  seems  to  be  that  the  sugar  of  milk  is  the  more  active  of  the 
two.  These  sugars  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  six  ounces 
(30-180  Gm.)  a  day,  administered  in  concentrated  syrup  or  in  milk. 
How  sugar  under  these  circumstances  acts  as  a  diuretic,  or  whether  it  has 
any  influence  upon  the  nervous  system  and  circulation,  is  at  present 
doubtful  According  to  the  experiments  of  Albertoni,  all  sugars  injected 
into  the  veins  c^use  a  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  by  a  direct  stimulation 
of  the  heart  He  also  found  that  the  kidneys,  as  tested  by  Roy*s 
oncometer,  become  congested  or  swollen. 

DEPURANT  DIURETICS. 

POTASSIUM. 

On  account  of  the  physiological  activity  of  potash  as  a  base,  it  exerts 
great  influence  upon  the  physiological  activity  of  its  salts.  These,  for 
our  present  purposes,  may  be  welt  di%'ided  into  the  vegetable  salts,  in- 
cluding the  carbonates,  and  the  mineral  salts.  The  mineral  salts  of  potash 
are  all  of  them  powerful  local  irritants,  and  most  of  them  are  capable  of 
taking  life  when  given  in  overdose.  As  therapeutic  agents  they  have  to 
be  studied  separately.  The  official  vegetable  salts  of  potash,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bi-tartrate,  act  similarly  upon  the  system^  varying  al- 
most solely  in  that  some  are  more  irritant  than  others. 

Physiological  Action, — Local  Action. — Caustic  potash  is  a  pow- 
erful escharotiCt  and  many  of  its  vegetable  salts  are  more  or  less  irritant 
These  salts  are  also  powerful  depressants  probably  of  all  of  the  higher 
tissues, 

Astalfoni  **  found  that  when  locally  applied  to  the  brain  cortex,  to  the  spinal 
cord,  to  the  peripheral  nerves^  or  to  the  muscles,  the  potash  salts  produce  a  very 
pronounced  lessening  of  imtability.  Wlien  very  weak  solutions  were  employed 
this  condition  of  depression  was  often  preceded  hy  one  of  excessive  irritabiJity, 
but  when  solutions  of  five  per  cent  were  used,  no  such  stage  was  observable. 
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The  effects  of  the  ordinary  therapeutic  doses  of  the  potash  salts  upon 
the  human  system  are  not  sufficiently  obvious  to  be  perceived  by  the 
cUiiical  observer.  Only  when  a  single  dose  is  overft^helmingly  lBTg% 
or  when  by  long  continued  use  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  potash 
in  the  system,  are  there  such  obvious  results  as  general  muscular  weak- 
ness, lowered  temperature,  depression  of  the  circulation^  dj^BCjpasia,  and, 
it  may  be,  even  excessive  fluidity  of  the  blood.  With  many  of  the  pot- 
ash salts  the  local  irritant  influence  upon  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
kidneys  may  overshadow  tlie  other  phenomena  of  the  poisoning;.  In  the 
lower  animals  potash  and  its  vegetable  salts  in  toxic  dose  produce  de- 
pression of  the  circulation,  fall  of  temperature,  lessening  of  both  voluntary 
and  reflex  movements,  and  finally  death  from  cardiac  paralysis. 

Neuro-nmscuiar  System, — Podocaepow*'  believed  that  the  action' 
of  potash  salts  in  the  frog  is  chiefly  upon  the  muscles,  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Guttmann,  of  Ringer  and  Morshead,"  and  of  Ringer  and  Mur- 
rdl,"  have  definitely  proven  that  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord^  the  motor 
and  sensory  nerves,  and  the  muscles  are  all  attacked  by  potash.  Ac- 
cording to  Ringer  and  Murrell,  the  spinal  cord  and,  next  to  it,  the 
brain  are  the  mo^t  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  drug, 

Circuiaiian.—OuT  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  snmlf  dose  of  pot- 
ash salts  upon  the  circulation  is  very  imperfect,  but  there  ts  considerable 
testimony  to  show  that  such  dose  produces  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure. 


» 


If  there  be  a  rise  of  pressure  produced  by  the  minute  doses  of  the  chloride 
would  seem  probable  that  it  is  due  to  an  action  upon  the  blood-vessel  walls,  since 
Boltajsi**  found  it  impossible  by  any  dose  of  the  potash  salts  to  increase  the  work 
done  by  the  frog's  heart ;  and  in  the  experiments  of  Astalfoni,  injection  of  minute 
doses  of  the  potash  through  the  blood -vesiiels  of  the  kidney  or  of  one  estsected  leg 
caused  contraction  of  the  arteriole.'?.     Traulie**  asserts  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments that,  injected  into  the  blood  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  the  potassium 
nitrate  produces  a  fall  in  the  pulse  and  a  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure.      Aubert  and 
Dehn  have  experimented  with  a  number  of  the  salts  of  potassium,  and  found  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pemian^nate,  they  ail  act  upon  the  circulation  in  the 
manner  just  described,     It  remains  at  present  writttig,  however,  doubtful  whether 
the  rise  of  pressure  just  spoken  of  is  a  direct  phenomenon  caused  by  potash.     No 
dose  of  a  potash  salt  ever  calls  forth  symptoms  of  c]rculator>'  stimulation  from  tbc 
human  body.     Furthi^r,  Podocaepow*  and  also  Aubert  and  Dehn  alTirm  that  the 
rise  following  the  potash  injection  in  the  animal  usually  taste  only  three  minutes, 
and  that  in  no  Citse  is  the  maximum  effect  perceptible  for  more  than  ten  minutes. 
Aubert  and  Dehn  further  assert  that  there  is  no  cumulative  action,  the  repetition  orf 
small  doses  of  the  drug  at  brief  intervals  leaving  no  residual  effect,  the  pnessure  re- 
turning to  the  normal  after  each  injection,  just  as  though  no  previous  injection  had 
been  given.     The  correctnesis  of  this  statement  remains  doubtful,  since  Guttmaiui 
asserts  that  there  is  a  gradual  rise  of  pressure. 


1^ 


Full  doses  of  potassium  greatly  and  progressively  lower  the  arteris 
pressure,  and  this  is  the  only  influence  of  the  potash  salts  upon  the 
culation  which  is  clinically  demonstrable.     The  fall  of  pressure   is  \*> 
largely  due  to  the  direct  action  of  poison  upon  the  heart,  but  there 
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be  no  doubt  that  the  muscle- fibres  of  the  blood-vessels  are  also  de- 
pressed, so  that  the  blood-pressure  is  reduced  by  the  conjoint  depression 
of  the  muscle- fibres  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  This  action  is  shown 
by  Dogiel  *  to  be  a  portion  of  the  wide-spread  genera!  muscular  influence 
of  the  poison,  the  heart  muscle  and  the  arterial  muscle-fibres  being  sim- 
ply more  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  potash  than  are  the  skeletal  and  in- 
testinal muscles.  The  heart  is  usually  arrested  in  diastole  (Podocaepow 
and  Guttmann)^  and  as  pointed  out  by  Traube,  its  muscle  may  be  unable 
to  respond  to  electrical  stimulation.* 

According  to  Aubert  and  Dehn,'*  for  a  few  seconds  before  complete  suspen- 
sion of  cardiac  movements  there  are  irregular,  **  stormy' '  convulsions,  which  run 
through  the  heart  in  a  sort  of  peristal ic  manner  with  great  rapidity j  but  have  no 
effect  in  expelling  the  blood. 

The  observations  of  Aubert  and  Dehn,  that  the  effect  of  the  potash  is  not  per- 
manent imtess  it  is  continued  a  certain  length  of  time,  is  in  accord  with  that  of 
Astalfoni,  who  found  in  using  potash  locally  that  functional  irritability  coiitd  be 
restored  by  washing  out  the  part  with  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  phosphate.  Podo- 
caepow" and  Guttmann  have  found  that  in  fatal  poisoning  the  contractility  of  the 
cardiac  muscle  may  be  in  a  measure  preser%'ed  if  the  potash  salt  has  been  very 
slowly  introduced  into  the  circulation. 

The  method  by  which  the  changes  in  the  pulse  are  produced  by  the  small  dose 
of  potash  also  remains  uncertain.  Traube  affirms  that  if  the  vagi  be  cut  after  ex- 
hibition of  the  potash  saJt.  the  lessened  pulse-rate  instantly  becomes  rapid,  and  the 
already  increased  arterial  pressure  rises  still  further.  The  same  observer  also 
found  that  after  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  small  doses  of  the  nitrate  produced 
a  fall  in  the  pulse,  with  increased  arterial  pressure  ;  but  on  a  repelition  of  the  dose 
in  the  same  animal  no  lessening  ol  the  pulse-frequency  was  perceptible,  while  each 
time  the  pressure  rose,  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  cardiac  action  oi  the  drug 
is  independent  of  the  inhibitory  apparatus,  w^hich  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Aubert  and  Dehu  upon  atropmized  dogs. 

Section  of  the  vagt,  according  to  Guttmann,  has  no  influence  upon 
the  action  of  the  poison,  and  it  seems  to  be  established  that  the  depres- 
sion of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  by  a  direct  action  of  the  salt  upon  the 
muscle  itself. 

Influe^ice  upon  Nutriiian. — Outside  of  the  body,  potassium  favors  very 
greatly  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances.  Thus,  when  albumin  or 
hsematin  is  dissolved  in  water  no  change,  or  a  very  slow  one,  occurs,  but 
if  potash  be  added  the  organic  principle  is  oxidized  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  There  is  now  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the  original  theory 
of  Lehman,  that  this  oxidizing  influence  is  exerted  by  these  salts  in  the 
living  body.  The  fall  of  temperature  produced  by  poisonous  doses  of 
potassium  salts  is  probably  due  to  excessive  loss  of  heat  caused  by  lo^  of 


•  The  poisonous  injQuence  ol  potash  upon  the  heart  was,  we  lieUeve,  first  discovered 
by  Black  (  Compies-Rtndus,  1859),  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Bouchardat  {Annuaire  de 
Thirapeutique,  1844),  by  Grandeau  ( Robin's /owrwa/  de  V Anatomic ^  1S64),  by  Rabuteau 
{U  Union  Medicaid,  1S71),  and  by  others. 
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tone  in  the  blood-vessels.  That  there  is  under  the  jnf!u€sce  d  the 
alkali  a  great  increase  of  nitrogenous  elimination  both  in  health  and 
disease  seems  to  be  fairly  proved. 

In  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  upon  himself,  E.  A,  Parkes  "  foond  that 
liquor  potassae  (two  fluid rachms)  when  taken  fasting,  produced  in  from  tfuity  ho 
ninety  minutes  an  increased  flow  of  slightly  acid  urine  containing  the  whole  ol  the 
alkali  and  organic  matter,  which  differed  in  quality  from  that  ordinarily  found  m 
urine,  and  was  also  larger  in  amount  than  normal.  An  organic  add,  otrtamitf 
neither  uric  nor  hippuric,  was  believed  to  form  a  part  of  the  solid  matter  by  Pariees, 
who  attributes  the  alteration  of  the  urinary  solids  to  the  oxidizing  influence  ol  the 
potash.  Taken  after  meals,  the  liquor  potassse  acted  simply  as  an  antacid,  and  liacl 
no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  urine.  Both  potassium  acetate  and  niuate  in  Parks^s 
experiments  failed  to  act  on  the  urine,  probably  because  taken  in  too  small  doae^ 
for  Lt  is  a  fair  presumption  that  their  oxidizing  influence  is  less  than  that  of  potxk 
itself*  Certainly  other  experimenters  have  determined  that  they  do  influcooe  dte 
urinary  excretion.  Golding  Bird  "  found  that  in  a  ease  carefully  tested,  undo*  ^vor- 
able  circumstances,  three  drachms  of  potassium  acetate  increased  the  solids  of  a  dog's 
urine  from  four  hundred  and  stxt^n  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty- two  grains,  or, 
deducting  all  the  eliminated  potash,  to  over  six  hundred  grains.  The  increase  of  the 
uric  acid  was  about  thirty-two  per  cent ;  of  the  urea,  about  sixty  per  cent ;  of  ex- 
tractives,  including  kreatine,  kreadnine,  etc,  about  twenty  per  cent ;  or,  speaking 
absolutely,  the  uric  add  was  increased  eighty-five  grains,  Ihe  urea  se^-enty-two 
grains,  and  the  extractive  thirty-six  grains.  Rabuteau*  found  that  the  daily  iih 
gestjon  of  seventy-five  grains  of  potassium  chloride  caused  an  increase  of  ta^nty 
per  cent  in  the  amount  of  urea  discharged,  Aug,  Dehn**  has  also  experimental 
found  that  the  potassium  salts  greatly  ino^ase  the  elimination  of  urea. 

The  condusioo  reached  by  experimental  research  made  tjpon  healthy 
men  and  animals-— namely,  increased  tissue- change  as  the  result  of  potash 
ingestion — is  in  dose  concord  with  those  upon  diseased  organisins.  1 


In  six  observations  upon  subjects  affected  with  what  may  be  termed  indi^eresit 
diseases,  such  as  lead  palsy.  Parkes^^  found  that  the  urea  was  increased,  and  also 
the  sulphuric  add,  by  the  use  of  drachm  doses  of  liquor  potasss^  Austin  Flint" 
has  studied  the  effect  of  potassium  nitrate  upon  a  number  of  persons  suffering  from 
various  diseases,  and  found  that  it  very  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  solids 
in  the  urine.  In  rheumatism  Parkes  found  that  liquor  potass^  increased  the 
elimination  of  sulphuric  add,  but  had  no  decided  influence  on  the  uric  actd.  He, 
however,  used  such  small  doses  of  the  drug  as  not  to  get  the  efiect  obtained  tn  the 
alkaline  treatment  of  the  disease,  since  be  expressly  states  that  the  urine  remained 
add  Rheumatism,  gout,  and  the  uric  acid  diathesis  certainly  bear  some  relatioii 
with  one  another.  It  has  long  been  customary  to  use  potash  sails  in  excess  of  ikIc 
add  in  the  urine,  and  the  relief  obtained  has  been  believed  to  be  due  to  the  con%-er- 
sion  of  the  add  into  a  urate,  Basham  ^  aflirms,  however,  that  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  analyses  he  has  found  that  in  uric  acid  diathesis  not  only  is  there  a  great 
increase  of  the  urea  during  the  use  of  potash,  but  also  that  the  uric  acid,  etth^ 
free  or  combined,  in  the  urine  is  greatly  diminished.  Basham,  rememberh^  that 
Schunck  had  proved  that,  under  the  oxidizing  power  of  potash,  uric  add  outside  ol 
the  body  is  converted  into  oxaluric  add,  which  in  its  turn  is  readily  metamorphoaed 
into  oxalic  acid  and  urea,  carefully  examined  the  urine  of  gouty  patients  taking  Ihe 
alkali,  and  found  that  not  only  was  tlie  urea  increased,  but  that  oxalic  add  al9> 
appeared  as  the  uric  add  decreased,  and  that  the  urine,  on  standing,  deposited 
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oystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  atthotigh  none  of  these  could  be  found  in  it  wheti  first 
voided.  This  research  of  Basham  certainly  seems  to  demonstrate  that  in  uric  acid 
diathesis  the  potassium  salt  increases  the  oxidation  and  the  ultimate  metamorphosis 
of  tissue. 

Rabuteau,  in  his  experiments  with  potassium  chloride,  found  that 
the  urine  maintained  its  acidity,  although  pota^ium  acetate,  carbon- 
ate ^  or  citrate  produced  alkalinity  of  the  urine.  A  plausible  explana- 
tion of  this  diversity  is  that  the  vegetable  acid  salts  are  oxidized  into 
carbonates  in  the  system,  while  mineral  acids  of  necessity  pass  through 
unaltered.  Thus,  from  the  urine  of  a  patient  taking  two  hundred  and 
seventy  grains  of  the  nitrate  daily,  Alfred  S.  Taylor**  obtained  158.7 
grains  of  the  ingested  salt  per  diem.*  If,  as  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe,  a  vegetable  acid  when  given  alone  passes  through  the  system 
in  great  measure  unchanged,  while,  as  asserted  by  Miinch,*®  and  as  seems 
to  follow  from  the  facts  already  brought  forward,  the  same  acid  is  found 
when  combined  with  an  alkali  to  be  oxidized  and  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  there  is  in  this  strong  corroboration  of  the  belief  that  the  potash 
sails  increase  oxidation  in  the  system.  Putting  all  the  evidence  together, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  oxidation  theory  must  be  accepted  as  exceedingly 
plausible  and  probable,  although  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  proved. 

When  a  potassium  salt  is  given  in  large  doses  for  a  long  time,  it 
produces  a  condition  of  dyscrasia,  with  impoverishment  and  excessive 
fluidity  of  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  these  changes  and  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  drug. 

PoTASSii  Carbonas.  U,  S.— 'Potash  of  commerce,  obtained  from 
wood -ashes  and  other  sources,  occurs  in  the  form  of  fused,  stony  masses, 
variegated  In  color,  and  of  a  caustic,  burning  taste  ;  when  purified  so  as 
to  form  pcarlashy  it  becomes  of  a  bluish- white  color.  When  further 
purified  so  as  to  conform  with  the  official  tests j  it  occurs  as  a  coarse, 
granular,  whitish  powder,  very  deliquescent,  soluble  in  its  weight  of 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  It  is  too  irritant  for  use  as  an  internal 
remedy* 

PoTASSri  B1CARBONAS.  U.  S,  —  Potassium  Bicarbonate  occurs  in 
transparent,  colorless  crystals,  not  deliquescent,  slightly  alkaline  to  the 
taste  and  to  test-paper.  It  dissolves  in  3.2  parts  of  water  at  59^  F. ,  but 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  This  salt  may  be  used  as  an  antacid  or  to  increase 
the  hquidity  of  the  bile,  as  in  catarrhal  jaundice^  but  it  is  so  disagreeable 
to  the  taste  that  the  acetate  or  citrate  is  much  preferable  when  free  con- 
tinuous medication  of  the  general  system  is  desired.  Dose,  as  an  antacid, 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1-2  Gm. ),  in  dilute  solution. 


*  A  portion  of  tlie  potassiiiiti  salts  escapes  through  the  intestines,  as  Kramer  {^Annates 
d*  Hygiene  Publique  ei  de  Mid.  Lig,^  1343,  i- )  has  found  the  nitrate  in  the  fsecesof  animals 
taking  it ;  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  nitrate  not  accounted  for  in  Taylor's 
investignticm  was  eliminated  by  the  intestines  than  that  it  was  deconiposed  in  the  syatem. 
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Liquor  Potass^E.   U.  S, — Solution  0/  Poiassa  is  a  colorless,  water-like 

liquid^  of  a  strong,  acrid,  alkaline  taste,  and  is  made  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  the  potassium  bicarbonate  with  lime.  It  contains  only  five  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  ol  the  alkali,  but  is  capable,  in  overdose,  of  acting  as 
an  irritant  poison.  Dose,  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0,6-1.2  C.c),  weE 
diluted. 

PoTASSii  CiTRAS.  U.  S, — Potassium  Citrate  is  a  whitish,  granukr^ 
deliquescent  salt,  of  neutral  or  very  slightly  acid  reaction,  freely  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  the  least  offensive  to  the  palate  of  all  the  potassium  salls^ 
except  the  tartrates.  The  Solution  of  Polassiunt  Citrate  (  Liquor  Potas- 
sii  CiTKATis,  U.  S.),  has  long  been  used  as  a  diaphoretic  in  sth' 
fevers.  The  dose  is  one-half  to  one  fluidounce  ( 15-30  C.c. )  every  one 
two  hours. 

The  so-called  Effervescing  Draught — which  was  formerly  made  by 
preparing  two  solutions,  one  consisting  of  lemon-juice  and  water,  equal 
parts;  the  other  of  potassium  bicarbonate,  one  drachm,  water  three 
ounces ;  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  solutions  to  be  put  together  and  drunk 
during  effervescence, — has  been  replaced  by  the  Potassii  Citras  Effer* 
VESCENS,  U,  S.  {Effervescenl  Potassium  Citrate) ^  a  powder  which  must 
be  kept  in  well -stoppered  bottles,  which  contains  twenty  per  cent,  of 
potassium  citrate,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  (4-8  Gin, ).  This  preparation  is  especially  useful  when  in 
fever  there  is  a  tendency  to  sick  stomach. 


I 
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Potassii  Acetas.  U,  S. — Potassium  Acetate  is  a  perfectly  neutral 
white  salt,  of  a  decidedly  saline  taste,  extremely  deliquescent,  and  solu- 
ble in  half  its  weight  of  water.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  the  bicarbonate 
in  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating.  Ft  occurs  sometimes  as  soft,  fibrous 
masses,  at  other  times  it  has  a  foliated  structure. 

Therapeutics, — An  important  use  of  the  vegetable  salts  of  potas- 
sium is  in  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Before  the  introduction  of 
the  salicylates  the  alkaline  treatment  was  the  best  that  was  known  for 
cases  of  thoroughly  acute  rlieumaiism  :  the  medicine  must  be  givea 
freely,  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  the  day^  and  be  persisted  i  ^ 
opium,  of  course,  being  at  the  same  time  employed  in  as  larg-e  doses 
are  required  to  relieve  the  pain  :  after  a  few  days,  when  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms  has  abated  and  decided  anaemia  appears,  the  exhibition  of 
the  drug  should  be  discontinued  and  potassium  iodide,  with  tonics 
substituted.  In  cases  subacute  from  the  beginning  a  combination  of 
potassium  iodide  and  acetate  is  sometimes  very  efficient,  ten  grains  o 
the  former  and  thirty  of  the  latter  being  administered  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  The  potash  probably  does  good  in  rheumatism  by  lowering 
arterial  action,  by  favoring  oxidation  and  elimination  of  partially  eHete 
materials,  and  by  neutralizing  excessive  acidity. 
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As  depurants,  the  potash  salts  are  very  useful  in  various  diseases. 
Attention  has  been  especially  called  by  Coldtng  Bird  to  their  value  in 
that  class  of  cases  spoken  of  as  chrmiic  biliousness.  In  chronic  malarial 
poisonings  in  catarrhal  jaundice^  and  in  ih^  jaundice  of  simple  hepatic 
torpor  they  are  often  of  use.  In  uric  add  gravel  and  in  uric  add  cal- 
aiius  the  vegetable  salts  are  useful  in  checkings  the  deposition  of  the  uric 
acid,  but  have  no  influence  upon  calculi  already  formed. 

Administration, — As  usually  exhibited,  the  potash  salts  are  ex- 
ceedingly distasteful.  There  is  no  need  of  this  whatever.  The  citrate 
may  be  given  dissolved  in  lemon- juice,  or,  what  is  a  still  more  pleasant 
method,  a  syrupy  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  and  the  citrate  may  be 
made,  of  such  a  strength  that  every  tablespoonful  of  it  shall  contain  half 
a  drachm  of  each  salt.  At  the  time  of  exhibition  one  or  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  this  may  be  put  in  a  litde  water,  and  to  it  be  added  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon -juice^  the  whole  to  be  drunk  while  effervescing.  If  the 
patient  takes  in  the  course  of  the  day  six  of  the  largest  doses  mentioned, 
the  whole  amounts  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  potassium  citrate.  When 
the  remedy  is  used  simply  as  a  depurant,  as  in  jaundice,  such  large  doses 
are,  of  course,  not  proper  ;  a  teaspoonful  of  the  alkaline  solution,  with  a 
corresponding  amount  of  lemon-juice,  taken  three  times  a  day,  will  gen- 
erally be  sufficient. 

PoTASSii  BiTARTRAS,  U.  S. — Poiasstum  Biiartraie  occurs  in  white 
crystalline  crusts  or  masses,  which  are  commonly  pulverized  before  being 
sold  as  Cream  of  Tartar.  It  usually  contains  calcium  tartrate,  and  is 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  probably  eliminated  unchanged 
as  a  bitartrate,  and  certainly  diifers  from  its  congeners  in  being  an  active 
hydragogue  diuretic  and  cathartic.  Half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  (15-30 
Gm. )  of  it  given  at  once  will  very  generally  cause  watery  purging.  An 
ounce  (30  Gm.)  of  it  in  a  pint  of  infusion  of  juniper-berries,  taken,  in 
divided  doses,  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  will  very  often  act  most 
happily  in  dropsy.  In  acute  desquamcUive  nephritis,  cream  of  tartar  is 
often  very  serviceable  ;  as,  however,  the  avoidance  of  irritation  of  the 
kidneys  is  imperative  in  this  disease,  the  infusion  of  juniper  should  not 
be  used. 


PoTASsii  Sulphas.  U.  S.— Potassium  Sulphate  occurs  in  small  aggre- 
gated, transparent,  very  hard  crystals,  pennancnt  in  the  air,  usually  short 
six-sided  prisms,  possessing  a  nauseous  somewhat  bitter  taste.  It  is  said 
to  be,  in  doses  of  four  or  five  drachms,  "a  mild  purgative,  operating 
usually  without  heat  or  pain  or  other  symptoms  of  irritation,"  and  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  drachms  a  laxative.  It  is,  however,  a  powerful  irri- 
tant, and  we  have  never  seen  it  administered.  Mowbray  states  that  the 
salt  is  used  in  France  as  a  popular  abortifacient,  and  that  he  has  seen 
very  alarming  symptoms  produced  by  four  drachms  of  it.  Two  ounces 
have  caused  a  fatal  gastro-enteritis  (Taylor). 
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PoTAssii  NiTRAS,     U.  S. — Potassium  Niiraie^  or  NUre,  is  ordixarf" 
saltpetre,      Chiit  saHpeire  has  no  physiological  similityde  with  true  salt- 
petre, being  a  sodium  jiilrate. 

Saltpetre  occurs  in  more  or  less  perfect,  long,  striated,  semi-lrans' 
parent,  six-sided  prisms,   with  dihedrd   summits  ;    of    a  shaip,  saline, 
somewhat  cooling  taste  ;  containing  no  water  of  cry  stall  Ization,  but  de- 
crepitating when  thrown  on  the  fire^  from  the  evaporation  of  water  rrj^ 
chanically  retained  in  the  crevices  of  the  crystals  ;  soluble  in  four  or 
times  its  weight  of  cold  and  in  two-fifths  of  its  weight   of  boiling 
sparingly  soluble  in  proof  spirit,  Insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Physiological  Action. — Potassium  nitrate  is  so  violently  irritant 
that  the  general  efifects  of  the  potash  in  it  upon  the  system  are  lost  in  the 
local  symptoms  caused  by  its  overdose.  If  by  very  free  dilution  the 
local  irritant  influence  of  the  nitre  be  overcome,  the  poison  loses  much  of 
its  virulence  and  extraordinary  amounts  can  be  taken  mthout  serious 
results,  * 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  potassium  nitrate  are  an  intense  bttnh 
ing  pain  in  the  stomach,  coming  on  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  ingestioEt 
of  the  poison,  and  soon  followed  by  violent  vomiting,  and,  it  may  be, 
free  purging,  with,  after  some  hours,  collapse,  great  muscular  weakness. 
and  not  rarely  local  convulsive  tremblings.  The  matters  vomited,  and 
even  the  stools,  may  be  bloody  (Husemann*").  Sometimes  the  ner- 
vous symptoms  predominate,  and  the  purging  may  be  absent :  col- 
lapse, with  slight  vomiting  and  with  or  without  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs,  may  alone  exist.  Suppression  of  urine  has  been  noted  in  some 
cases.  *  After  death,  very  grave  lesions  are  found  in  the  stomach 
the  intestines,  such  as  intense  redness  and  congestion,  and  eJTusioai 
blood  into  the  submucous  coat,  and  sometimes  into  the  stomach  it 
Even  ulceration  and  corrosion  of  the  mucous  membrane  have  been  ob- 
served. How  far  potassium  nitrate  acts  upon  the  blood  is  at  present 
uncertain  ;  Mairet  and  Combemale  assert  that  it  alters  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  Sometimes,  however,  death  has  occurred,  in  poisoning  by 
saltpetre,  with  great  suddenness.  In  the  only  cases  of  this  character  the 
record  of  which  we  have  read  the  dose  has  been  very  lar^e,  and  it  b 
possible  that  the  death  has  been  the  result  of  the  paralyzing  action  of 
the  potash  upon  the  heart. 

Potassium  nitrate  is  of  no  value  as  an  interna!  remedy,  having  beea 
superseded  by  the  vegetable  salts  in  amie  rheumatisnu  Its  local  actiQii 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  chlorate.  ^H 

•  In  a  case  under  the  care  of  Wilks  (tJwy'j  Hosp,  J?*?/*.,  3d  scries,  1S63,  ih  173),  a  tw^w 
Buffering  from  renal  dropsy  took,  between  October  28  fltid  December  26,  1863,  one  pouail 
twelve  ounces  and  six  drachms  of  potassium  nitrate^  with  benefit.  As  one  mmce  bu 
caused  death  in  three  hours  (Taylor,  Mcdkal  Jurisprudence,  ^d  ed,,  i.  237),  tltis  patioit 
received  in  fifty- nine  days  the  etiiiivalent  of  twenty- eight  fatal  doses*  A  gam,  «ecordifi( 
to  Stllll  (  Therapeutics^  i\.)y  Brocklesby  habitually  prescribed  one  ounce  of  the  sail  1 
and  Martiti'Solon  even  two  ounces  per  diem, 

t  Case;  Phammceui.  Jourtt.,  Feb,  1846,  356. 
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In  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  saltpetre,  after  the  stomach  and 
bowels  have  been  emptied,  the  usual  means  for  the  relief  of  toxic  gastro- 
enteritis  should  be  resorted  to. 


PoTASSii  Chloras.  U.  S. — Potassium  Cklm^aie  occurs  in  white  rhom- 
boidal  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre  and  of  an  acerb  taste,  soluble  in  seventeen 
parts  of  water  at  59°  F, ,  and  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water. 

Physiological  Action, — Locally,  this  salt  is  a  very  active  stimu- 
lant and  irritant.  As  a  poison  it  has  frequently  caused  death.*  The 
smallest  fatal  dose  is  not  known,  but  half  an  ounce  has  killed.  A  drachm 
taken  during  a  night  has  killed  an  infant  a  year  old,  and  three  drachms  a 
child  three  to  four  years  old  The  symptoms  may  be  acute  or  subacute. 
In  the  rapid  cases  there  have  been  violent  vomiting,  profuse  diarrho&a, 
excessive  dyspnoea,  great  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  and  marked  cya- 
nosis. In  the  subacute  cases  the  gastro- intestinal  symptoms  have  been 
severe,  with  generally  vomiting  of  blackish-green  matters  and  distinct 
swelling  of  the  liver  and  the  spleen.  The  urine  is  markedly  lessened  in 
quantity,  albuminous,  often  of  an  opaque  red  dish -brown  or  blackish  color, 
and  showing  under  the  microscope  brownish  or  yellowish- brown  tube*caste, 
frequently  containing  the  detritus  of  blood- corpuscles.  Hsemoglobinuria 
has  been  noticed,f  and  methsemoglobin  is  a  common  constituent.  The 
nervous  symptoms  have  been  severe  deliriumj  coma,  tonic  and  clonic 
cramps,  and  a  peculiar  stiffness  of  the  extremities. 

Headache,  loss  of  appetite,  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen  and  other 
portions  of  the  body,  and  marked  abdominal  tenderness  have  usually 
preceded  the  loss  of  consciousness.  Not  rarely  there  are  minute  ec- 
chymoses  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  even  more  frequently 
there  is  a  general  jaundice.  In  some  cases  the  patient  has  rallied  and 
seemed  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery  when  the  fatal  relapse  has  oc- 
curred. 

After  death  the  blood  is  usually  chocolate- colored,  the  gas tro- intes- 
tinal tract  is  inflamed,  the  liver  and  spleen  are  enlarged  and  filled  with 
the  brownish  debris  of  red  blood* corpuscles,  the  bone- marrow  and  the 
brain  are  often  similarly  colored,  while  the  mucous  membranes  are 
usually  swollen  and  ecchymosed.  The  kidneys  are  profoundly  affected, 
their  tubules  full  of  brownish  casts  and  their  epithelial  structure  evincing 
a  nephritis.  The  most  characteristic  and  probably  the  most  important 
of  the  lesions  is  the  change  in  the  blood,  which  was  first  noticed  after 
death  by  F.  Marchand.*'  L.  Riess"*  noted  in  a  case  during  life  that 
many  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  were  decolorized,  and  others  contained 

L little  granules  of  an  elliptic  shape.  The  changes  in  the  blood  are  the 
result  of  the  formation  of  a  substance  apparently  identical  with  the 
*  For  collection  of  cases,  see  Chlorsdure  Kali,  J.  von  Mering,  Berlin,  1885,  To  Jacobi, 
of  New  York,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  called  attention  to  the  daageroufl  action 
of  this  much -abused  remedy  {Amer.  Med.  THmes^  April,  iiil6i,  345). 
t  lYans.  /niemai.  Congress,  i88i^  L  463. 
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meth^moglobin  of  Hoppe-Seyler  and  characterised  by  the  appear 
in  its  spectrum  of  a  dark  Une  in  the  red.  Metb^mogiobin  is  readlljr 
produced  by  mixing  either  sodium  chlorate  or  potassium  chlorate  with 
blood:  that  it  is  produced  in  the  body  during  life  has  been  experimen- 
taily  proved  in  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits  by  A,  Falck,**  by  H.  Lenhartz**" 
and  by  Cahn,*'  and  is  also  shown  in  man  by  the  wide-spread  staining  not 
only  of  the  interior  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  also  of  the  walls  of  the 
whole  lymphatic  system,  found  after  death  from  the  chlorate,  (Case, 
N.  Hammer.") 

The  physiological  action  of  potassium  chlorate  is  evidently  not  domi-" 
nated  by  the  base  of  the  salt.  S.  J.  Meltzer^  found  that  the  injection  of 
three  to  four  minims  of  its  five  per  cent,  solution  produced  immediate 
violent  convulsive  disturbances^  with  coma,  and  that  similar  synnptoms 
were  caused  by  the  sodium  chlorate,  and  it  is  evident  that  both  salts  act 
directly  upon  the  nerve- cells. 

The  theory  that  potassium  chlorate  yields  its  oxygen  in  the  system  is 
absurdly  untrue.*  The  potassium  chlorate  escapes  unchanged  with  the 
saliva,  urine,  and  probably  all  the  secretions  of  the  body. 


Isambert  found  it  in  the  tears,  the  bile,  tlie  nasal  mucus,  and  even  in  the  milk. 
of  nursing  women.  Rabuteau  took  five  grammes  of  the  salt,  and  recovered  from 
the  urine  4.873  grammes.  Isambert,  in  two  experiments,  recovered  respectively 
ninety-five  and  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  ingested  potassium  chlorate  from  the 
urine,  J.  von  Mering,**  out  of  fifteen  grammes  ^ven  to  a  dog,  obtained  14.7 
g[ramm^  ;  out  of  five  grammes  which  he  took,  himself,  he  recovered  4.6a  g:ramiiies ; 
and  when  he  took  but  a  single  gramme  he  obtained  from  the  urine  of  the  nestt  ten 
hours  0,91  gramme.  From  the  saliva  and  urine  of  a  case  of  mercurial  stomatitis 
in  which  five  grammes  had  been  exhibited  he  recovered  4.54  grammes.  Indeed, 
Marchand,  in  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  asserts  that  he  has  recovered  all 
of  the  ingested  chlorate  from  the  secretions,  and  we  must  conclude  that  it  practically 
all  escapes  from  the  body  unchanged.  F,  von  Me  ring  believes  that  some  of  the 
potassium  chlorate  is  reduced  in  the  system,  chiefly  because  he  thinks  that  niethse- 
moglobin  is  formed  by  a  process  of  oxygenation.  The  exact  nature  of  methasmo- 
globin  js,  however,  not  made  out :  according  to  C.  A.  Macmunn,**  meth^nioglobin 
IS  probably  a  mixture  of  hsematin  with  soluble  albumin,  Hoppe-Seyler  having 
shown  that  it  is  not  a  result  of  oxidation. 

Von  Mering  in  one  or  two  instances  in  the  dog  found  a  slight  in* 
crease  in  the  chlorides  of  the  urine  during  the  administration  of  the 
chlorate,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  minute  quantity  of  the  chlorate  does 
undergo  deoxidadon  ;  but  Jt  must  be  considered  established  that  any  such 
change,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  affects  so  small  a  portion  of  the  drug  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  therapeutic  dose  of  potassium  chlorate  produces  no  senstUe 
effects  in  the  system.  Isambert  found  that,  when  taken  by  hiinself  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  five  drachms,  it  caused  salivation,  free  diuresis, 
increase  of  the  appetitCj  and,  when  not  well  diluted^  gastric  irritation  ; 
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•  For  detailed  discussion,  see  tenth  edition. 
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the  urine  continued  strongly  acid,  arid  contained  an  excess  of  rosacic 
acid  J  uric  acid,  and  the  urates. 

Therapeutics. — Largely  on  account  ol  the  groundless  belief  that  it 
f&vors  oxidation  of  the  blood,  the  profession  has  in  the  past  used  potassium 
chlorate  in  many  fonns  of  disease  believed  to  be  due  to  blood-poisoning. 
There  is,  however,  no  scientific  or  clinical  reason  for  believing  that  the  drug 
has  any  value  whatsoever  in  these  or  other  diseases,  except  through  its 
local  action,  and  without  doubt  its  free  use  in  diphtheria  has  often  greatly 
aided  in  the  production  of  a  fatal  result,  its  irritant  action  upon  the 
kidneys  making  it  a  dangerous  remedy  in  that  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  very  valuable  local  remedy,  especially  in  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  In  the  foilicidar  or  aphthous  shma- 
iitis  of  children  *  it  is  aUnost  a  specific,  its  free  elimination  with  the  saliva 
causing  it  to  be  constantly  present  in  the  mouth,  even  when  taken  inter- 
mittently. Its  local  influence,  however,  is  too  feeble  to  be  effective  in 
such  serious  diseases  as  diphtheria.  In  ordinary  sore  throat  or  angina 
the  combination  of  it  with  the  fluid  extract  of  sumach-berries  is  as  a 
gargle  most  effective. 

In  chronic  dysentery  and  other  diseases  of  the  colon  it  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  the  large  enemata.  In  hemorrhoids  the  injection,  when  the 
patient  goes  to  bed,  of  half  to  one  ounce  of  its  saturated  solution,  com- 
bined with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  to  secure  retention,  is  often  of  the 
utmost  service.  In  stomatitis  and  allied  diseases  powders  of  potassium 
chlorate,  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.6-1  Gm. )  each,  should  be  put  dry  in 
the  mouth  every  three  to  six  hours,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  local 
action. 

Lithium. — When  one  of  the  official  salts  of  lithium  is  ingested  ab- 
sorption begins  almost  immediately.  The  lithium  has  been  detected  in 
the  urine  by  Clarence  Good*  ten  minutes  after  the  hypodermic  injection. 
Excretion  goes  on,  however,  slowly,  since  the  same  chemist  has  found 
lithium  in  the  urine  twenty-three  days  after  the  injections  had  been 
stopped.  The  chief  channel  of  escape  is  through  the  urine,  but  excre- 
tion occurs  also  from  the  salivary  and  gastro- intestinal  glands.  No  cases 
of  serious  poisoning  by  a  lithium  salt  have  been  recorded,  but  we  have 
seen  large,  repeated  doses  produce  pronounced  malaise,  with  muscular 
weakness  and  some  disorder  of  the  digestion.  According  to  P.  Pergami  "* 
the  exhibition  of  lithium  carbonate  distinctly  increases  the  alkafinity  of 
the  blood. 

According  to  the  studies  of  Binet,*^  the  lithium  salts  produce  in  mam- 
mals pronounced  feebleness,  with  nausea,  diarrhoea,  and  other  digestive 
disturbance,  increasing  dyspnoea,  fall  of  temperature,  and  death,  usually 


*  Laborde  ( SuiL  Hkimp.,  1874,  Uxxvii.)  and  Tacke  {Tnau^.  Diss.,  Bonn,  1878) 
have  shown  that  sadittm  chlorain'  acts  physiologically  Hke  the  pomssium  ^It;  and  S, 
Rlager  and  H.  Sainsbury  (London  Lancet ^  iS8a,  it.  736)  have  found  it  equally  efficienl 
in  siomaiiiis. 
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preceded  by  convulsions.  Death  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  direct 
arrest  of  respiration,  although  a  markedly  depresstng^  inHuence  is  eserted 
ypon  the  heart,  which  is  finally  arrested  in  diastole.  When  life  is  nam* 
tamed  by  artificial  respiration  the  peripheral  ner\'es  become  eniirely  puip 
lyzed  and  the  muscles  affected,  as  b  shown  by  peculiar  fibrillary  eontracy 
tions.  In  poisoned  frogs,  also^  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  b  some- 
what diminished. 

Lithium  salts  were  originally  recommended  by  LVe  and  Garrod  in  ^M 
treatment  of  uric  acid  diaihesis  and  of  (kr&mc gmii  ;   theoretically  beciaP 
It  was  believed  they  had  the  power  of  dissolvings  uric  acid  and  the  urates 
This  has  recently  been  denied  (Clarence  Good),  nor  has  it  ever  been 
proven  that  these  salts  are  distinctly  depurative,  increasing   the  dimU 
nation  of   effete  materials  through  the  kidnejfs.      That   they  have  suck 
action   is,   however,   indicated  by  the  results  of   their   clinical  use,  md 
whilst  they  are  not  as  valuable   in  gout  as  was  originally  claimed  \sm 
them,  as  a  minor  remedy  they  are  often  serviceable   in  chranic  cases  m 
doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  {0,3—1  Gm. ),  given  after  meal& 
Duch6*  affirms  that  their  prolonged  local  application    is  ver^^  useft 
relieving  gouty  joints^  and  that  in  gouty  conjunctivitis  frequent  washifig  ' 
of  the  eye  with  a  solution  oJ  lithium  carbonate,  i  to  500,  is  effective*  ^_ 

The  U,  S.  Pharmacopceia  recognizes  Lithium  Sem^uie  (Lrt^H 
Benzoas,  U,  S,  ),  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  four  parts  of  waH^H 
Lithium  Carbmiaie  (LiTHU  Carbon  as,  U.  S.  ),  simitar  in  ap 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  water»  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5- 
Lithium  Citrate  (Lithit  Citras,  U.  S,).  a  white  deliquescent  pow 
soluble  in  two  parts  of  water,  ten  to  thirty  grains  {0.6—2  Gm, )  ;  also  C^ 
Effervescent  Lithium  Citrate  {LiTHii  ClTRAS  Effervescens,  U- 
a  white  powder,  each  one  hundred  grains  of  which  contains  five 
of  lithium  citrate,  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  citric  and  tartaric  acids  to 
produce  effervescence.  When  added  to  water  it  effervesces  freely  and 
affords  the  most  pleasant  means  at  our  command  of  exhibiting  an  alkaline 
salt  of  lithium.  The  Lithium  Br&niide  (Lithii  Bromidum^  U,  S.)  ii 
used  simply  as  a  bromide.  ^H 

PiFERAZlNUM. — Piperamdine^  or  Diethykndiamine^  occurs  in  small, 
glassy,  lustrous  tables^  or,  in  the  form  of  the  hydrochlorcde^  in  silky, 
lustrous,  lanceolate  crystals.  It  has  been  used  as  a  solvent  for  uric 
acid,  one  part  of  which  with  one  part  of  piperazine  will  dissolve  in  fift)' 
parts  of  water.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  it  will  dissolve  the  albu- 
minous  substances  which  form  an  important  part  of  uric  acid  i^culi. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  it  will  not  dissolve  an  already  formed  calculus  in 


fpearanfl^ 

t  powd^n 
Isoc^j 


*Mariin^au"s  Soiuiion.—^Martlnean  affirms  ihat  he  has  obtained  very  remmrfeibk 
results  in  the  treatment  of  diabeies  metti/us  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  lithiutn  carbon  ale 
and  sodium  arsenate.  In  gouty  diabetes  this  arsenicai  soiuti&n  &/  itihtum  may  provf 
of  service :  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  Uthium  carbonate  and  otte-thirticih  of  m.  grain  ^ 
sodium  argenate  may  be  given  three  times  a  day. 
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the  human  bladder,  though  h  may  sometimes  be  of  service  as  a  solvent 
in  uric  acid  grave!. 

Piperazine  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  eliminated  through  the  kidneys, 
producing  a  reddish -brown  urine.  Concerning  its  general  physiological 
action  there  is  very  little  knowledge.  The  therapeutic  dose  produces  in 
man  ordinarily  no  symptoms,  but  we  have  seen  muscular  weakness  and 
general  depression  follow  the  continuous  exhibition  of  large  doses. 
Whether  it  does  or  does  not  afiect  the  general  nutrition  is  unknown. 
Vogt  asserts  that  it  checks  uric  acid  elimination.  Ebstem  and  Sprague 
have  found  that  it  has  no  eflect  either  upon  the  excretion  of  urea  or  of 
uric  add  It  has  been  very  largely  used  in  gaui,  but  has  failed  to  sustain 
its  first  reputation,  although  in  occasional  cases  it  apparently  exerts  a 
markedly  beneficial  influence  for  a  time.  It  causes  too  much  pain  to  be 
used  hypodermically  ;  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  (1-1*3  Gm.)  of  it  may  be 
administered  by  the  mouth,  during  the  day,  in  a  quart  of  plain  or  car- 
bonated water.  It  is  too  hygroscopic  and  too  easily  decomposed  to  be 
given  in  powder  or  in  watery  solution,  but  the  solution  of  one  part  in 
twenty  of  alcohol  and  eighty  of  water  is  said  to  be  fairly  permanent. 
V^an  der  KHp  has  found  that  in  the  lower  animals,  in  sufficient  dose,  it 
produces  vomiting,  irregular  breathings  general  muscular  weakness,  and 
relaxation  :  that  it  decreases  the  oxidising  power  of  ox y haemoglobin  and 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood  ;  and  that  it  checks  the  action  of  peptonizing 
ferments.  * 

LvcETOL, — HHmtihylpiperazine  Tartrate, — A  white  powder^  readily  soluble 
in  water,  with  an  acidulous  rather  pleasant  taste.  It  has  been  brought  forward  as 
a  substitute  for  piperazine,  over  which  it  is  asserted  that  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  less  apt  to  cause  disturbances  of  digestion  when  given  in  large  dose.  It  has 
been  favorably  reported  upon  in  purulent  cystitis  as  well  as  in  various  forms  ol 
uric  acid  diathesis.  Dose,  from  fifteen  lo  thirty  grains  (0.9-1.9  Gm.)  given  daily 
in  from  one  to  two  pints  of  water. 


HEXAMETHYLENAMINA.     U,  S. 

Ur&tropin. — Formin. — This  substance  occurs  in  rhomboidal,  very 
soluble  crystals,  odorless,  and  of  a  sweet,  bitterish  taste.  In  the  presence 
of  acid  it  breaks  up  into  formaldehyde  and  ammonia  at  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Action,— Absorption  and  Eiimina- 
Hon. — Urotropin  is  distinctly  irritant.  It  is  absorbed  with  great  rapid- 
ity, having  been  detected  in  the  urine  ten  minutes  after  its  ingestion,  and 
is  eliminated  from  the  kidneys  in  great  part  unchanged,  although,  as  first 
stated  by  Loebisch,"  it  is  to  some  extent  decomposed  in  the  organism 
with  the  liberation  of  formaldehyde. 

*  H.  Hildebrandt  (Berlin,  A7j'«.  Wofht^,,  1S94)  having:  found  that  piperEixmp,  even 
in  small  quantities,  checks  the  saccharifying  influence  of  fiffitnic  and  other  hydrolytic 
ferments,  although  K  has  no  destroying  influence,  tried  the  drug  in  diabetes  produced  in 
dc^s  by  phlondzin  with  pronounced  success ;  so  that  the  remedy  is  certainly  worthy  of 
trial  in  diabeies  mellilus. 
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Casper**  injected  urotropin  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  and  lound 
in  the  blood,  and  also  was  able  in  some  cases  to  detect  formaldehyde  in  the  urine  d 
persons  taking  tirotropin,  an  observation  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Siiter,*"  aad 
by  Citron."  In  a  number  of  case^i,  however,  these  chetiiists  failed  to  denect 
formaldehyde  in  the  urine  after  the  ingestion  of  urotropin,  and  P.  J,  Cammkig?*' 
could  not  get  it  at  all ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  elimination  of  formaldehyde  after  Hk 
ingestion  of  urotropin  is  an  inconstant  phenomenon.  It  has  bec^  suggi^ted  ifnl 
urotropin  h  decomposed  by  the  acid  juices  of  the  stomach,  but  F.  Suler"  fioead 
that  when  he  put  formaldehyde  into  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit,  or  look  foTUHdde- 
hydc  himself  in  safe  dose^  it  was  impossible  to  detect  it  in  the  none  ;  so  Hal  ny 
formaldehyde  liberated  by  the  urotropin  in  the  stomach  wotild  tn  ail  pnobabifit| 
either  be  distributed  in  the  system  or  thrown  off  in  some  other  form  than  Cornnlde- 
hyde. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Suter  that  when  urotropin  is  mixed  outside  of  the  bodf 
with  acid  urine  it  undergoes  decomposition,  although  this  does  not  occur  wteft 
the  urine  is  alkaline.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  that  portion  of  ing^e^ied  uiiK 
tropin  which  is  decomposed  suffers  change  in  the  kidney  and  tipper  nrinarf  ptf> 
sages  ;  a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  an  observation  of  Casper,  that  whentlie 
urine  of  a  person  who  has  taken  urotropin  is  allowed  to  stand  a  continuous  fonna- 
tion  of  formaldehyde  goes  on  in  it  for  days. 

The  bactericidal  influence  of  urotropin  in  the  urintj  is  not  altogether  depeodctt 
upon  its  conversion  into  formaldehyde,  since  Cammidge^  has  sliown  that 
itself  very  marked  bactericidal  powers. 


Cmeral  Eff€€is,—^h&  ordinary  therapeutic  dose  of  tirotropin 
duces  no  general  symptoms^  and  we  know  of  no  cases  of  poisoning 
In  the  dog  the  daily  dose  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  grains  \s  said  to 
cause  no  other  disturbance  than  renal  irritation  (NicoLaier).  The  in- 
gestion of  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  a  day  of  it  usually  causes  in 
man  burning  pain  in  the  bladder  and  urethra,  especially  after  urifudoii. 
followed,  if  the  dose  be  continued,  by  the  appearance  of  albumtJi,  red 
blood- corpuscles,  and  abundant  renal  epithelium  in  the  urine.  P,  J. 
Cammidge  has  noted  after  the  free  exhibition  of  urotropin  geneial  fomii- 
cation,  especially  intense  at  nighty  ending  in  a  lew  days  in  a  difiiise  raaJi, 
suggesting  that  of  measles. 


^ysJI 


Therapeutics. — Urotropin  was  especially  brought  forward  by 
det  **  and  Laqucrs  as  a  solvent  for  uric  acid,  but,  according  to  Uie  ca- 
periments  of  Arthur  Nicolaier,*^  it  is  less  active  in  this  respect  than  is 
piperazine,  and  is  of  no  practical  value  for  the  solution  of  renal  calculi 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ranks  with  piperazine  as  usehjl  in  uric  acid  dialhe^ 
sis,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  an  alterative  diuretic  in  the  treatmem 
oi Pyelitis,  t)^siths,  and  ammoniacai  ph&sphahiria.  In  g^onorrknta  it  has 
failed  to  be  of  service. 

Our  present  experimental  knowledge  so  strongly  confirms  the  clinical 
experience  of  Citron  that  in  order  to  get  the  good  effects  of  urotropin  in 
genito- urinary  inflammations  it  is  essential  to  maintain  the  acidity  of  the 
urine,  that  in  most  cases  benzoic  or  boric  acid  should  be  exhibited  at  the 
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same  time  as  is  urotropin.*  Urotropin  has  been  used  as  prophylactic 
against  nephritis  in  scarkhfever,  Preisisch^'**  found  9  per  cent,  of  kid- 
ney lesions  with  urotropin  as  against  13  per  cent,  without.  Dose,  fif- 
teen to  twenty  grains  ( 1-1-3  Gm. )  three  or  four  timeii  a  dayf  well  diluted. 

Qui  NIC  Acin.—j^rttfttwi  Quimcum.^Chtmc  ^rw/.— This  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  soluble  in  water,  which  was  originally  suggested  for  use  in  the  uric  acid 
diathesis  by  Weiss p™  who  claimed  that  it  markedly  reduces  the  formation  of  uric 
add.  In  the  experiments  of  Ulrici,"  however,  qumic  was  found  to  have  no  distinct 
influence  upon  uric  acid  eltminalion,  and  Dolff  is  said  to  have  reached  similar  con- 
clusions. Nevertheless,  in  gouty  conditions  guinic  acid  has  been  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  especially  m  combination  with  anlilithic  bases.  Of  these  combinations 
the  most  important  are  as  follo'^'s : 

PiFERAzm^  QmYiAs.—SidonaL—A  white  powder,  freely  soluble  in  water, 
which  has  been  employed  in  chronic  goul  and  in  other  forms  of  uric  acid  diaihesis, 
Richter*''  found  that  it  was  possible  to  prevent  in  pigeons  the  deposition  of  uric  acid 
in  the  joints,  wliich  normally  is  produced  by  injtcting  potassium  chromate,  by  a 
simultaneous  use  of  sidonaU  The  dose  of  sidonal  is  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
^ains  (5-S  Gm,)  given  in  the  course  of  the  day,  dissolved  In  a  pint  or  more  of 
water. 

Urotropin^  Quinas. — Quinoiropine. — This  is  sold  in  tu'o  forms:  Qutno- 
tr opine  L,  containing  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  quinic  acid  and  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  of  urotropine ;  and  Quinotropine  II. »  containing  eighty  per  cent  of  quinic 
acid  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  urotropin.  Both  of  these  compounds  are  freely  soluble 
in  water,  yielding  with  sugar  a  kmonade-Iike  drink.  Nicolaier  and  Hagenberg" 
were  not  able  to  observe  any  diminution  In  llic  excretion  of  uric  add  in  human 
subjects,  produced  by  the  administration  of  quinotropine.  It  is  claimed  for  quinotro* 
pine  that  it  yields  formaldehyde,  and  is  useful  not  only  for  the  relief  of  ftie  uric  acid 
diathesis,  but  as  a  urinary  antiseptic,  Quinotropine  I.  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
fifty-five  to  eighty-two  grains  (3,7-5,5  Gm.)  per  day;  Quinotropine  U.,  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  grains  (5-7.5  Gm,)  per  day  ;  dissolved  in  one  to 
two  pints  of  water, 

Helmitol.— This  is  a  urotropine  compound  which  is  said  by  Paul  Rosenthal  ^*> 
to  give  off  formaldehyde  in  much  larger  amounts  to  the  urine  than  does  urotropine, 
and  to  be  a  valuable  drug  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  in  die  genito-urinary 
tract,  when  administered  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  twenty-three  grains  (i-i,5Gm.)  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

HetraLin,— This  is  said  to  contain  sixty  per  cent,  of  hexamethylentetramin, 
and  is  soluble  in  one  to  four  parts  of  hot  water.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
Ledermann  "^  in  specific  inflammations  of  the  genitalia,  administered  in  the  daily 
dose  of  one  and  a  half  to  Vwo  grammes  in  three  to  five  portions. 


*  The  clinical  experiments  of  Suter  seem  worthy  of  note.  He  found  after  fifteen 
grains  of  salol.bonc  acid,  or  tienzoic  acid  \vere  exhibited  to  a  healthy  subject  at  bed- 
time, the  early  morning  urine  made  £13  good  a  medium  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  as 
ordinary  urine;  but  if  forty-five  grains  of  urotropin  or  of  salol  were  given  the  urine 
passed  was  very  inert  towards  bacteria  ;  one  to  two  days  being  required  for  the  growth 
of  bacteria  in  the  salol  urine,  four  days  in  the  urotropin  urine,  provided  the  urine  was 
acid.     Salol  acted  as  well  in  the  alkaline  urine. 
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Vrasol. --AcefyZ-m^tkykne-disn/tcylk  Acid.— This  substaitcc,  whidi  was 
made  by  S.  Lewis  Summers,  is  said  to  contain  seventy-five  per  cent  of  salkfiic 
acidf  sixteen  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  and  eight  per  cent,  of  formald^yde,  aod  is 
alleiged  to  be  broken  up  in  the  system  with  the  libeiation  of  formaldeh^iJe.  It 
occurs  as  a  yellowish-while  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  asserted  to  be  tMo- 
irritating,  so  that  it  may  be  given  in  capsules.  It  has  been  us^d  a^  an  antirheunmic 
and  analgesic,  but  chiefly  ior  germicidal  influence  on  the  genito-urinary  tract,  as  id 
^sHHs.    Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  {0.6*1.0  Gm,). 


STRONTIUM, 

Although  the  contrary  had  been  stated  by  Thomson  in  1818,  by  VuV 
pian  in  1885^  and  by  Gautier  in  iSS6,  the  strontium  salts  were  getiefally 
believed  to  be  violently  poisonous  until  in  1891  J.  V,  Laborde**  pointed 
out  that  this  reputation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  commercial  strofitiuiti 
salts  were  contaminated  with  the  violendy  poisonous  bariiim  salts,  and 
further  affirmed  that  the  chemically  pure  strontium  salts  were  innocuous 
unless  in  very  large  doses. 

Absorplian  and  EiiminaH&n, — Our  present  knowledge  indicate 
that  the  soluble  salts  of  strontium  are  precipitated  by  the  alkalies  and 
phosphates  of  the  intestines,  so  that  they  are  only  partially  absorbed: 
and  that  elimination  is  even  more  slow  than  absorption  ;  so  that  stfoa- 
tium  has  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  liver,  in  the  muscles,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  bones. 


Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,"  (confirmed  by  H.  C,  Wood  and  John  R  Arnold'*) 
determined  that  when  an  official  salt  is  administered  by  the  tnouth  only  a  mimile 
proportion  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  urine^  whilst  a  great  amount  is  readOy 
obtainable  from  the  faeces.  It  was  furtJier  found  that  when  it  has  twen  gmn 
hypodermically  only  a  minute  proportion  of  strontium  escapes  with  the  i/fiftc- 
The  research  of  L.  R.  Mendel  and  H.  C.  Thacher*^  indicates,  however,  that  more 
of  the  strontium  is  absorbed  than  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  results  of  the 
earlier  investigrators.  These  researches  confirmed  the  results  previously  obtained, 
but  showed  further  that  when  strontium  is  subcutaneously  or  intrmvenotisly  gi^-en, 
a  large  portion  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  fsECes,  so  that  elimination  must  take 
place  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

These  later  results  do  not^  however,  disprove  the  theory  that  the  strontium 
salts,  pven  by  the  mouth,  are  chiefly  precipitated  in  the  alimentar>'  canal  and 
largely  escape  from  the  rectum.  Wood  and  Amnld  found  that  when  a  solution  cf 
strontium  salicylate  was  added  to  the  o.i  per  cent,  sohttion  of  hydrochloric  ad<3 
practically  all  of  the  salicylic  acid  is  al  once  set  free ;  also,  that  when  strontiim] 
salicylate  is  given  to  man  the  urine  in  an  hour  contains  much  of  the  acid,  but  only 
a  trace  of  the  base.  As  the  o,  i  per  cenL  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  oonsiderabt}' 
less  acid  than  is  normal  gastric  juice,  and  as  alkalies  and  soluble  phosphates  ac- 
tively precipitate  soluble  strontium  salts,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  stran- 
tium  found  in  the  faeces  after  the  administration  of  the  drug  by  the  mouth  repre- 
sents not  only,  as  believed  by  Mendel  and  Thacher,  strontium  which  has  been 
absorbed,  but  also  even  more  largely  strontium  which  has  failed  of  absorx^tton. 

It  would  appear  that  in  most  cases  the  stronrium  in  a  medicinal 
acts  chiefly  as  a  carrier,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  precipi- 
tated strontium  is  a  feeble  antiseptic,  and  that  when  in  the  alimentary' 
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canal  it  acts  favorably  upon  the  digestive  glands  and  muscles,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  the  official  salts,  strontium  bromide,  strontium  iodide,  and  the 
non-official  strontium  salicylate,  the  base  is  useful  as  a  carrier  which 
yields  the  substance  with  which  it  is  in  combination  to  absorption  and  at 
the  same  ttme  improves  digestion.  How  far  the  clinical  results  which 
have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  strontium  lactate  are  due  to  the 
strontium  and  how  far  to  the  lactic  acid  is  at  present  uncertain.* 

Physiological  Action. —So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  are  no  cases 
on  record  in  which  any  distinct  symptoms  have  been  produced  in  man 
by  the  strontium  salt  unless  the  substance  mth  which  the  strontium  was 
combined  w^as  sufficiently  active  to  make  itself  manifest.  Binet  affirms 
that  the  continuous  use  in  the  lower  animals  ol  excessive  doses  produces 
general  feebleness  with  increasing  dyspnoea,  c>^anos!s,  clonic  convulsions, 
and  death  from  asphyxia.  When  recovery  occurs  the  motor  power  gradu- 
ally returns,  with  stiffness,  ataxic  movements,  and  not  rarely  with  the 
assumption  of  bizarre  positions.  In  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
by  Horatio  C.  Wood  and  John  P.  Arnold  it  was  found  that  the  intra- 
venous injection  of  the  strontium  lactate  or  nitrate  will  produce  in  the 
lower  animals  a  marked  progressive  lessening  In  the  pulse-rate,  with  a 
notable  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure  ;  the  diastolic  pauses  becoming 
so  long  and  the  cardiac  beats  so  powerful  that  in  the  dog  the  pulse-waves 
may  extend  over  as  much  as  eighty  or  ninety  millimetres.  If  the  dose 
has  been  repeated,  or  if  it  has  been  sufficiently  large  in  the  beginning, 
the  pulse-waves  after  a  time  become  very  quick  and  the  arterial  pressure 
falls,  although  it  may  not  reach  the  normal ;  finally,  after  a  toxic  dose,  both 
pulse-rate  and  pressure  at  last  gradually  fall  to  zero.  It  was  found  that 
section  of  the  spinal  cord  high  up  does  not  prevent  the  rise  of  the  arterial 
pressure  produced  by  the  strontium  salt;  and  thai,  therefore,  this  rise  must 
be  due  to  an  action  exercised  upon  the  heart  itself  or  the  blood-vessel 
walls. 

It  was  further  demonstrated  by  Wood  and  Arnold  that  the  strontium 
salts  increase  the  cardiac  energy  in  the  isolated  frog's  heart  and  also 
cause  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  by  a  local  action  upon  their  walls  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  circulatory  phenomena  spoken  of  are  partly  the 
outcome  of  cardiac  stimulation  and  partly  caused  by  contraction  of 
the  vessels,  the  final  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure  being  due  to  the  stimu* 
lation  passing  over  into  paralysis.     As  was  pointed  out  some  time  ago  by 

*  That  the  effect  of  strontimn  is  often  subordinate  to  that  of  the  substances  with  which 
It  is  combined  is  abundantly  proved.  Thtjs,  in  the  ejtperiments  of  Loborde  a  certain 
doae  of  stromlum  bromide  caused  localised  anaesthesia  with  3  rapid  development  of  som- 
iToience  deepening  into  stupor,  with  marked  lessening  of  reflexes;  followed,  if  the  dose 
had  been  larjf*?  enough,  by  collapse,  coma,  and  complete  loss  of  reflex  activity ;  whilst 
A  similar  dose  of  strontium  chloride  produced  no  sensible  effect.  The  presence  ol  stron- 
tium phosphate  in  bone-ash  is  affirmed  by  some  and  denied  by  other  chemisU.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Max  Cremer^  the  feeding  of  strontium  phosphate  to  young 
hounds  has  no  influence  in  preventing  the  development  of  rickets  {Munchen.  Med, 
Wachen.t  1892). 
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Lauder  Brunton,  strontium  affects  directly  the  muscles ;  and  it 
by  Wood  and  Arnold  that  the  extremely  minute  dose  of  stronUnzD 
first  markedly  increases  the  height  of  the  muscle-carve  and  widens  out 
its  base  ;  so  that  the  drug  primarily  increases  muscular  power  and  |m>- 
longs  the  contraction  period  ;  later,  there  was  muscular  paralysis  tioder 
the  continuing  influence  of  the  poison.     Experiments   upon  the  trog'i 
heart  showed  that  the  strontium  salt  has  exacdy  this   influence  upooitlie 
heart,  so  that  evidently  strontium  ts  a  musc/e-fioisan   iz^hi^k  fir^  Mm- 
iaies  and  afterwards  fiarafyses  ihe  fnusdc' fibres^   acting  both  up^^  ike 
tnusc/es  of  the  skeleton  and  tipon  those  connected  t^nth   circulation;  ils 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  circulation  being,  therefore,  the  result  of  i 
wide-spread  general  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  musde- fibres  both  d 
voluntary  and  involuntary  life.      It  is  probable,  though  not   proved,  that 
the  musde-iibres  in  the  intestines  are  also  affected  by  the  strontium  salt 
According  to  Binet,"  in  poisoning  by  strontium,  the  nerve- centres  are 
more  powerfully  affected  by  the  drug  than  are  the  muscle-fibres  them- 
selves, death  occurring  in  the  frog  from  centric  respiratory  pai^y^; 
the  peripheral  nerves  and  the  muscles,  although  depressed »  still  retainii^ 
after  death  some  functional  power. 


Strontu  Lactas,— ^/riwr/f**w  Lactate  occurs  as  a  white  granular  poiAder,  or 
in  crystalline  nodules.  It  is  odorless,  of  a  slightly  biuer  saline  taste,  perman^rt 
in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  about  four  parts  of  water ;  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  A 
ing  to  Germaiii  S^,  Paul,  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and  other  French  ciiniciajis,  it 
valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  Brighf$  disease ^  increasing  ihe 
of  urine,  diminishing  or  arresting  the  excretion  of  albumin^  and  improving  the 
eral  nutrition.  In  albuminuria  due  to  pulmonary  congestion  the  drug  is  said  to  be 
of  service,  and  it  is  further  affirmed  that  its  influence  for  good  is  especially  marked 
in  desquamative  nephtitis  and  much  less  pronounced  in  inierstiHa/  nepAri/is,  h 
many  cases  there  is  no  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine,  and  the  ^ood  achieved  seems 
to  be  due  to  an  alterative  influence  upon  the  secreting  smjcture  of  the  kidney.  In 
our  own  experience  the  strontium  lactate  has  not  yielded  results  such  as  are  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  French  observers.  It  is^  however,  a  harmless  remedy,  whose  tjse  should 
not  prevent  the  administration  of  other  appropriate  drugs.  The  usual  dose  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3-3  Gm.),  given  three  limes  a  day  in  solution  ;  but  mudi 
larger  amounts  have  been  exhibited  without  producing  apparent  sytnptom& 


ALTERATIVE  DIURETICS, 

BUCHU— BUCHU.     U.  S. 

The  leaves  of  Barosma  betuUna  and  crenulata,  natives  of  SouthSit 
Africa,  These  leaves  are  an  inch  or  less  in  length,  h-om  three  to  five 
lines  broad,  of  various  forms,  but  always  notched  on  the  edges,  and 
having  a  strong,  rather  rank,  yet  somewhat  aromatic  odor,  and  a  warm, 
bitterish  taste.  They  owe  their  virtues,  which  they  yidd  to  water  and  to 
alcohol  J  to  a  volatile  oil  and  a  bitter  extractive. 

Therapeutics. — Buchu  h  a  mild  stimulant  and  alterative  to  llie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  useful  in  smSa^mit  and 
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chronic  cysHiis,  chronic  f^diiis,  and  irritaiioft  of  the  bladder.  Ite  oil  is 
undoubtedly  absorbed,  and  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  to  whose  secre- 
tion it  imparts  its  odor.  In  irritated  tiadder,  when  the  urine  is  highly 
acid,  and  when  there  is  a  constant  desire  to  urinate,  with  but  little  relief 
from  micturition,  buchu,  in  combination  with  a  vegetable  salt  of  potash 
and  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  often  gives  great  relief.  The  dose  of  the 
fluid  extract  (Fluidextr actum  Buchtj,  U.  S-  )  is  a  teaspoon ful  (4  C.c, ), 
well  diluted^  from  four  to  six  times  a  day. 


Paretra,  U.  S. — Pareira  Brava  is  the  root  of  Chondodendron  to- 
mentosum,  a  climbing  plant  of  South  America.  There  appear  to  be  in 
the  root  one  or  more  alkaloids. '♦=  Pareira  Brava  has  been  used  with 
asserted  advantage  in  cystitis ^  in  irritable  Madder^  and  in  chronic  gonor^ 
rha;a,  and  appears  to  exert  a  stimulant  action  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  of  the  whole  gen ito- urinary  apparatus.  The  doses  of  the  infusion 
(one  ounce  to  one  pint)  and  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum 
Pareira,  U.  S.)  are  respectively  a  wineglassful  {62  C.c.)  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  {4  Cc. ),  four  or  six  times  a  day. 

Uva  Ursi.  U,  S. — Bearbcrry  is  the  l^ves  of  ArctostaphySos  Uva 
Ursi,  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  indigenous  to  northern  maritime  Europe^ 
and  also  to  our  northern  coasts  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey.  They  are 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  wedge-shaped,  thick,  coriaceous, 
with  a  smooth,  rounded  margin.  The  odor  is  hay-Hke^  the  taste  bitter- 
ish^  astringent,  and  somewhat  sweetish.  Uva  ursi  contains  gallic  acid, 
besides  arbtdin,  which  occurs  in  long  acicular  colorless  crystals,  freely 
soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  is  resolved  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  into  glucose  and  hydrochinone. 

Therapeutics- — Uva  ursi  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  weak  astringent, 
but  has  been  long  used  in  medicine  for  its  influence  upon  the  genito- 
urinary mucous  membrane,  and  at  present  is  employed  only  in  chronic 
pyelitis,  cystitis,  and  other  affections  of  the  genito- urinary  mucous  mem- 
brane, when  a  slightly  stimulant  and  an  astringent  action  is  desired. 
Hughes  found  that  in  doses  of  one  grain  arbutin  is  a  powerful  diuretic. 
It  seems  to  be  free  from  poisonous  properties,  as  Jablonowski  **  took  in 
forty- eight  hours  eighteen  grammes  of  it  without  discomfort.  It  produces 
a  discoloration  of  the  urine  varying  from  pale  greenish  to  dark  greenish 
brownj  the  color  deepening  upon  standing.  It  has  been  proved  by  the 
researches  of  Von  Mering^"  of  L.  Lewin»**  and  of  SteSen"  that  the 
discoloration  of  the  urine  is  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  arbutin  in  the 
body  into  glucose  and  hydrochinone.  The  change  probably  occurs  in  the 
kidneys,  as  arbutin  is  free  from  toxic  properties,  while  Brieger  has  shown 
that  hydrochinone  is  poisonous,  producing  in  man  giddiness,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  lessening  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  etc.     The 
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experiments  of  Lewin  indicate  that  arbutin  is  the  active  prindple  d 
uva  ursi,  and  Forster"  has  shown  that  hydrochinone  *  is  a  pow^ful  dii- 
infectant  and  antiferment.  It  is  stated  that  a  one  per  cent,  solutfon  iriD 
arrest  putrefaction  and  alcoholic  fermentation,  while  one-haif  per  cent 
is  sufficient  to  check  butyric  fermentation.  Concerning  the  th&apcuiic 
value  of  arbntin  there  has  been  much  discussion,  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
failed  to  come  into  general  use  indicates  that  it  has  little  practical  efiect 
and  that  H.  Laurentz  *^  was  right  in  asserting  that  uva  ursi  is  of  \-alue  m 
geni to- urinary  diseases  chiefly  on  account  of  its  tannic  add  and  of 
volatile  oil  which  it  contains.  Whatever  may  be  the  vatlue  of  arbutiti, 
is  evident  that  the  solid  extract  fully  represents  the  drug,  of  which 
about  four  times  the  strength.  It  may  be  given  in  drachoi  (4  Gm. )  d 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidex 
TRACT0M  Uv^  Uesi,  U.  S.)  IS  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7-15  C.c), 
to  four  times  a  day. 


e  m 
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Chimaphila.     U.  S. — Pipsissfwa  is  the  dried  leaves  of  Chunap] 

umbellata,  a  little  indigenous  perennial,  distingT.iished  from  its  inert 
gener  C.  maculata  by  the  uniform  glossy  green  of  its  leaves.  The  lafter 
are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  wedge-shaped,  notched,  pointed,  and 
coriaceous.  They  contain  tannic  acid,  bitter  extractive,  and,  according 
to  Samuel  Fairbank,  a  crystalline  principle^  Ckinmphiiin,  P^psissewa  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  uva  ursi  in  its  therapeutic  value,  though  not  so  ellec- 
tive.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextr actum  ChimaphiljC, 
U.  S. )  is  a  teaspoonful  (4  C.  c. )  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


rii^^ 
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Triticum,    U.S.    Coueh-grass. — The  rhizome  of  Agropy  mm 
a  common  grass  of  Europe  and  the  United  States^  is  believed  by 
surgeons  to  have  a  sedative  influence  upon  the  geni  to-urinary  organs,  ami 
has  been  considerably  used  in  irritabk  bladder  and  cystUis,     A  decoclio5 

•  According  to  the  eitjerimcnts  of  Brieger,  hydrothinoHe  produces  in  man  g;iddiiie« 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  lessening  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  puisc-  In  the  crgcA- 
ments  of  P,  J.  Martin  (  Therap,  Gojz.,  1357,*%),  il  caased  in  the  frog  violent  con\iilsiaa% 
followed  by  paralysis  and  death  through  failure  of  the  respiration,  both  convtilsiaos  iBd 
paralysis  being  the  result  of  a  direct  influence  upon  the  spinal  cord.  Small 
duced  in  the  mammal  increase  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which,  if  the  doses  were 
was  followed  by  a  depression.  When  the  vaso-motor  system  was  paralyzed  and  the 
isolated  from  the  central  nervous  system » the  eflect  of  hydrochiooiic  on  arterial  prespiR 
was  scarcely  perceptible  :  so  that  it  is  probable  that  it  chiefly  affects  the  vas4>motor  i|» 
lem.  The  bodily  temperature  is  lowered  by  large  doses  ol  hydrochinone,  Accordlnc  t» 
the  eirperiments  of  Martin,  this  is  mainly  due  to  an  increase  of  heated is&ipation,  and  »^ 
therefore,  probably  the  result  of  a  vaso-motor  paralysis.  H.  G,  Beyer,  after  experimentinC 
upon  the  frog  and  terrapin  [A mar.  Joum.  Mtd.  Sex.,  April,  i886)j  came  to  the  condn^oa 
that  h>^rochinone  aSects  both  the  heart  and  the  vessels  as  a  para]3rxant,  lessening  lilt 
rate  of  the  heart  and  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  causing  dilatation  of  the  arterioles 
Antacff  hfls  found  that  if  two  per  cent,  of  hydrochinone  be  added  to  fresh  urine  the  latter 
will  remain  for  many  days  without  undergoing  alkaline  fermentation,  but  that  if  hydfodir 
none  be  added  to  a  solution  of  urea  a  rapid  decomposition  of  the  urea  occurs,  which  Antitf 
believes  to  be  the  resuU  of  a  direct  chemical  action  of  hydrQchtnofi<:  or  orea  itsMCfk 
April,  18S7). 
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of  it  may  be  taken  ad  libitum^  or  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum 
Tritic!,  U.  S.)  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two  to  three  fluidrachms 
(S-12  C.c. )  in  a  tumblerful  of  water  every  three  hours. 

JuNiPERUS. — Juniper  is  the  fruit  of  the  common  juniper,  Juniperus 
communis,  of  Europe  and  this  country.  These  berries  are  round,  bluish 
bodies,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  of  a  sweetish,  terebinthinate,  aro- 
matic taste.  They  owe  their  properties  to  a  volatile  oil  (Oleum  Junip* 
ERi,  U,  S. ).  They  yield  to  boiling  water  and  to  alcohol.  Jumper  is 
gently  stimulant  and  cordial  to  the  stomach.  Upon  the  kidneys  the  oil 
exerts  a  decided  stimulant  action,  and  when  freely  given  is  capable  of 
irritating  the  renal  organs  above  the  secreting  point,  and  of  producing 
lessened  secretion,  strangury,  and  even  suppression  of  urine.  Juniper  b 
largely  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  cream  of  tartar  or  the  alkaline  diuretics. 
On  account  of  its  stimulant  local  influence  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  it 
renders  the  cream  of  tartar  far  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  at 
the  same  time  aids  its  diuretic  action.  Sometimes  juniper  is  employed 
for  its  stimulant  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genito-urtnary 
organs  in  chronic  pyelitis  and  in  chronic  catarrh  of  th^  b ladder .  In  the 
form  of  the  compound  spirit  {Spiritits  Juntperi  Compositus,  U.  S.  ), 
or  its  equivalent,  gin^  juniper  is  often  useful  in  the  subacute  congestimi  of 
the  kidneys  frequently  seen  in  old  persons*  and  characterized  by  aching  in 
the  loins  and  lessened  urinary  secretion  without  more  serious  symptoms. 
Dose,  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7—15  C.c. ).  The  infusion  is  made  by 
macerating  an  ounce  of  the  berries  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour, 
the  whole  to  be  taken  in  divided  doses  during  twenty-four  hours.  The 
dose  of  the  oil  (Oleum  Juniperi»  U.S.)  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops 
(0-3-1  C.c.)  ;  of  the  spirit  (Spiritus  Juniperi,  U.  S,)i  from  thirty  to 
sixty  minims  (2-4  C.c). 

Oleum  Erigerontis.  U.  S. — Erigeron  Canadense^  or  Canada  Flea- 
Mn€j  contains  a  large  proportion  of  a  yellowish  volatile  oil  of  a  rather 
pleasant  odor  and  taste,  which  has  properties  resembling  those  of  tur- 
pentine, but  much  less  stimulating.  It  may  be  employed  in  affections 
of  the  genii0-t4rtnary  orgatu  and  in  passive  hemorrhages.  It  is  especially 
valuable  in  menorrhagia.  According  to  Starke^*^  it  is  very  efficacious  in 
gofwrrhcea.  The  dose  is  ^v^  to  twenty  drops  (0,3-1.2  C.c.)  every  two 
or  three  hours,  and  is  best  administered  on  sugar. 

Oleum  Santali,  U.  S.,  is  a  pale  yellowish,  strongly  aromatic  vola- 
tile oil,  of  a  pungent,  spicy  taste,  from  the  distillation  of  the  wood  ol 
Santalum  album.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  pure,  it  is  a  local  irritant  and  probably  capable  of  affecting  the 
general  system,  although  its  physiological  action  has  not  been  properly 
investigated.  S.  Rosenberg ""  has  noticed  after  doses  of  sixty  drops  a 
day  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,   burning  in  the  uretlira  during 
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urination,  and  an  eruption  of  small  red  prominences  upon  tiie 
surface  of  the  body,  involving  even  tfie  conjunctiva.  Oil  oi  sandal-vodd 
is  very  efficient  in  chr&nic  bronchitis  and  in  the  advanced  stages  ol  uatk 
bronchitis^  also  in  gonorrkeca  after  the  first  period  of  acute  inftanuaatioiL 
From  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6-1,2  C.c)  of  it  may  be  given,  in 
or  emulsion,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


TEREBINTHINA-^TORPENTINE.     U,  S. 

Canada  Turpfutine  (Terebinthina  Canadensis,  U,  S),  or 
Balsam^  is  the  product  of  Abies  balsameaj  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Ameri- 
can Sih'er  Fir,  as  it  is  variously  named,  a  beautiful  evergreen  indigenoos 
to  the  extreme  Northern  United  States  and  to  the  British  province,  li 
is  a  thick  and  viscid  but  clear »  yellowish  liquid,  which  by  age  and  ex- 
posure becomes  converted  into  a  hard,  brittle,  translucent,  resinous  mis&, 
Canada  Balsam  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  medicine,  but  resembles 
turpentine  in  its  action  on  the  system  ;  when  fresh  it  contains  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  its  activ^e  ingredient. 

IVhiti'  Turpiriiinc  {T^K^mKtnii^K — Turpentine,  U.  5. )  ts  the  con- 
crete oleoresin  obtained   by  incising   Pinus   palustris  ^n^l  other  species 
of  pine.     The  supply  in  the  American  market  comes  almost  exclusrvdy 
from  North  Carolina  and  other  of  our  Southern  States,      It  is  rarely,  M 
ever^  itself  used  in  medicine,  but  by  distillation  is  separated  Into  a  t-oli- 
tile  oil  and  a  resin  {Rasin)^  which  is  official  under  the  name  of  Resin  a. 
Emplastrum  Resins,  U.  S.,  Adhesive  PiasUr^  or^  in  ordinary  language^ 
Sticking  Planter ^  is  formed  by  adding  rosin  to  lead  plaster,      CERATtTM 
Resin -Ep   U.  S. ,    Resin   Cerate^  or  Basil  icon    Oiniment^    contains  rosin, 
yellow  wax,  and  lard  ;  it  is  used  as  a  mildly  stimulating  application  to 
indolent  bums,  nk^.rs,  etc.     Ceratum  Resins  CovfPOSiTUS,  U.  S.,  con- 
tains also  turpentine  (11. 5  per  cent.)  and  linseed  oiL 


OLEUM    TEREBlNTHlNiE^OlL   OF    TURPENTINE.     tl,S. 

This  is  a  yellowish,  highly  inflammable  oil,  of  a  strong  peculiar  odor 
and  a  hot  biting  taste,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  freely  so  in  ether, 
very  slightly  so  in  water.  By  heating  with  muriatic  acid  it  is  convened 
into  a  red  liquid  and  a  white  crystalline  su Instance,  which,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  camphor,  has  received  the  name  of  artifitiai  campfwr. 
Turpentine  is  remarkable  for  having  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen 
and  converting  it  Into  ozone.* 

Physiological  Action, — Turpentine  is  a  powerful  irritant,  causing 
in  a  very  short  time  inflammation  in  any  tissue  with  w^hich  it  comes  in 
contact. 


*  For  a  study  or  the  efTecl  of  the  ozonizing  lurpenlme  oils,  see   Paltop  {Dorptii 
Thesis  ^  1889). 
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When  taken  by  a  healthy  person  in  moderate  doses,  it  produces  a 
sense  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  soon  followed  by  ejchiiaration,  and|  if 
the  amount  be  sufficientj  giddiness  and  even  a  species  of  intoxication. 
The  pulse  is  increased  in  force  and  frequency.  The  turpentine  escapes 
from  the  body  through  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  imparting  its  own  odor 
to  the  breath  and  that  of  violets  to  the  urine.  Although  several  re^ 
corded  instances  prove  that  turpentine  is  capable  of  producing  death, 
cases  of  serious  poisoning  by  it  are  rare,  and  a  lethal  result  is  exceed- 
ingly so.  The  symptoms  noted  in  poisoning  by  it  are  most  of  them 
constant,  but  vomiting  and  purging  are  present  in  some  cases  and  not 
in  others.  Unconsciousness  is  generally  complete,  and  occasionally  is 
accompanied  by  dilated  pupils  ;  the  urine  is  very  much  lessened  in 
quantity,  often  bloody,  not  rarely  suppressed  ;  the  skin  is  sometimes 
dry,  sometimes  moist  ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  rapid,  and  generally  regular. 

The  lethal  dose  must  be  very  large,  but  it  is  not  definitely  known, 
since  recovery  from  four  ounces  in  an  infant  fourteen  months  old  has 
been  reported.  In  Maund's*^  casej  death  was  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  in  an  intemperate  woman  by  six  ounces  ;  and  Philip  Miall " 
has  recorded  an  instance  of  death  caused  in  an  infant  fourteen  weeks 
old  by  turpentine,  of  which  half  an  ounce  was  thought  to  have  been 
taken. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  turpentine  upon  the  circulation  is 
very  imperfect  :  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  experimenters 
are  so  diverse  as  to  indicate  that  different  varieties  of  the  oil  affect  the  cir- 
culation differently,  or  else  that  the  oil  alters  in  its  physiological  influence 
when  allowed  to  stand  and  absorb  ozone.  R.  Kobert,"  using  the  Euro- 
pean turpentine,  found  that  in  moderate  doses  it  exerted  a  powerful 
stimulating  influence  upon  the  inhibitory  reflex  centre,  and  also  elevated 
the  blood-pressure  by  stimulating  the  vaso- motor  centres.  Very  large 
doses  appeared  to  paralyze  both  of  the  centres  spoken  of,  causing  de* 
cided  fall  in  the  arterial  pressure.  The  respiration  was  first  increased  in 
frequency,  but  later  very  much  diminished.  The  blood  became  very  dark, 
and  the  heart  was  finally  paralyzed.  The  vagi  and  depressor  nerves  did 
not  appear  to  be  affected,  nor  indeed  did  any  of  the  peripheral  nerves 
or  the  muscles.  It  is  said  that  these  results  are  in  accord  with  those 
previously  published  by  Azary  in  the  Hungarian  language,  and  Hoppe" 
concludes  as  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  presumably  made  with 
European  oil  of  turpentine,  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  very  early 
influenced  by  the  drug.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  series  of  experiments 
made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  H.  A. 
flare*  with  American  oil  of  turpentine,  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise 
the  arterial  pressure  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  no 
more  than  ten  millimetres  of  mercury.  Large  doses  produced  a  pro- 
nounced fall  of  arterial  pressure,  with  great  cardiac  depression,  to  which, 
indeed,  Hare  attributes  the  fall  of  the  blood- pressure.  Doses  which  had 
no  effect  on  the  blood -pressure  increased  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  for 


a  length  of  time.  The  increase  of  the  pulse-rate  was  evidently  due 
an  action  upon  the  heart  itself,  for  it  occurred  when  the  turpentine 
applied  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  frog  as  well  as  in  the  dog  after  sectkm 
of  the  accelerator  nerves  and  the  vagi.  When  large  dos^  were  ad- 
ministered the  pulse  became  slow,— ^probably,  as  Hare  belie\'es,  as  the 
r^ult  of  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  since  section  ol  these 
nerves  was  followed  by  the  normal  rise  in  pulse- frequency,  L6on  Crucis* 
has  made  some  experiments  which  indicate  that  when  turpentine  is  givea 
in  toxic  doses  to  rabbits  it  increases  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  and 
gives  rise  to  numerous  minute  hepatic  and  pulmonic  thrombi. 

F.  Fleischmann ''*  found  that  two  drops  produced  paralysis  in  ifae 
frog, — first  of  voluntary  and  afterwards  of  reflex  activity  :  in  the  cat  and 
in  the  rabbit,  toxic  doses  abolished  reflex  activity,  but  caused  violent 
lethal  convulsions.  The  preservation  of  voluntary  movement  in  the  fi 
after  the  loss  of  reflex  activity,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Hai^ 
indicates  that  toxic  doses  of  turpentine  paralyse  the  sensory  ne 
system,  either  in  the  cord  or  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 

The  irritant  action  of  turpentine  upon  the  kidneys  and  genito-u 
tract  is  very  decided.  When  moderate  doses  (ten  drops  every 
hours)  of  turpentine  are  taken,  there  are  usually  no  renal  symptoms 
produced,  except  a  slight  increase  of  the  urine.  Somewhat  larger 
amounts,  when  exhibited^  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  aching  in  the  loins  and 
to  frequent  micturition,  with  perliaps  urethral  pain  accompanyiog  tl»e 
act.  If  still  larger  quantises  are  ingested,  these  symptoms  are  iotenst- 
fied,  and  at  the  same  time  the  secretion  of  urine  is  diminished.  After 
very  large  repeated  doses  of  the  drug,  the  aching  In  the  loins  is  very 
great,  often  with  spasmodic  pain  in  the  ureters  ;  a  constant  desire  to 
pass  water  struggles  with  the  inability  to  micturate,  caused  by  the 
urethral  spasm  ;  the  urine  is  very  scanty,  albuminous,  and  ev^en  bloody ; 
priapism  may  be  present,  and  an  intolerable  irritation  may  aflect  all  the 
pelvic  organs. 

THERAPEUTica — Externally  the  oil  of  turpentine  Is  very  much  em- 
ployed as  a  powerful  counter-irritant  It  is  useful  more  especially  when 
it  is  desired  to  act  upon  a  large  extent  of  surface.  When  a  very  in- 
tense permanent  local  impression  is  required^  a  blister  is  to  be  preferred 
Thus,  in  pleurUy  a  blister  may  be  used,  in  bronchitis  turpentine  stupes. 
In  preparing  the  latter  the  turpentine  should  first  be  warmed  by  setung 
the  vessel  containing  it  in  hot  water,  then  a  piece  of  flannel,  just  previ- 
ously saturated  with  hot  water  and  wrung  out  as  dry  as  possible^  should 
be  dipped  In  the  turpentine  and  again  wrung  out.  It  is  then  ready  for 
application,  and  may  be  left  on  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin. 

Another  local  use  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  as  an  addition  to  ene- 
mata.  From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  of  it  mixed  with  double  t^ 
amount  of  ohve  oil  renders  opening  enemata  much  more  active,  e&j:»e- 
cially  in  causing  the  expulsion  of  flatus.     Turpentine  enemata  contain* 
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ing  much  ol  the  oil  in  a  smail  bulk  are  also  constantly  used  with  good 


effect 


const 
the  system  from  stupor  arising  from  narcotic  poison  or 


m  arousmg 
similar  causes. 

In  uiceraiwn  qf  the  b&weh  turpentine  taken  by  the  stomach  is  often 
very  efficient,  probably  acting  locally  in  the  intestine,  and  in  old  gastric 
ulcers  good  results  are  sometimes  derived  irom  its  use.  In  a  single  large 
dose  (half  to  one  fluidounce,  with  an  equal  amount  of  castor  oil)  it  is  an 
efficient  vermifuge.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  stimulant  in  low  fevers^ 
particularly  when  the  tongue  is  dry  and  red* 

In  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  it  without  doubt  acts  as  a  local  stimulant 
to  the  ulcerated  bowel,  besides  influencing  the  general  condition  of  the 
system.  There  are  two  conditions  or  stages  in  the  diseases  named  in 
which  it  is  especially  useful, — indeed,  is  of  incalculable  service.  About 
the  end  of  the  second  week  the  tongue  sometimes  becomes  very  dry, 
redi  chapped,  perhaps  coated  in  the  centre  with  a  brownish  fur,  and  at 
the  same  time  marked  meteorisra  develops.  Ten  drops  (0.6  Cc. )  of 
turpentine  every  two  hours  during  the  day  and  every  three  hours  during 
the  night  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  remove  the  bad  symptoms  noted. 
That  the  action  of  the  oil  is  largely  a  local  one  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
arguments  of  the  introducer  of  the  practice,  George  B.  Wood,  but  also 
by  the  value  of  the  same  treatment  when  diarrhoea  persists  after  the 
acute  stage  of  the  fever  has  passed.  When  convalescence  is  protracted^ 
when  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  diarrhoea^ — 
when,  in  other  words,  the  ulcers  of  Peyer*s  patches  are  slow  to  heal,^ — 
turpentine  acts  almost  as  a  specific.  These  clinical  results  have  received 
scientific  confirmation  in  the  work  of  Theo.  Omelchenko,"  who  finds 
that  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  will  not  develop  in  air  containing  diluted 
vapor  of  turpentine,  and  dies  when  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  the 
^por.     Thymol  appears  to  be  even  more  active  than  is  turpentine. 

In  typhoid  bronchitis  and  pTteumonia^  especially  as  intercurrent  in 
typhus  fever  and  similar  diseases,  turpentine  applied  externally  and  taken 
internally  is  often  very  useful  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  low  forms 
of  puerperal  fever.  In  this  disease  the  abdomen  should  be  kept  covered 
with  fomentations  oi  the  oil  and  of  warm  water  alternately,  the  counter- 
irritant  being  used  as  constantly  as  a  proper  regard  for  the  skin  of  the 
patient  will  allow.  Internally  it  should  be  given  in  very  large  doses  (ten 
to  fifteen  minims  every  two  hours). 

In  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  lungs  turpentine  has 
acquired  celebrity ^  but  it  is  hardly  so  much  used  as  formerly.  It  is  in 
the  ataxic  cases  that  it  is  useful.  We  have  very  rarely  employed  it,  as 
the  oii  of  erigeron  has  seemed  even  more  efficacious,  and  is  much  more 
pleasant  to  the  patient.  In  purpura  h^emorrhagicd  turpentine  has  been 
highly  praised. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  never  employed  to  increase  the  flow  of  urine  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  serous  effusions.  As  a  diuretic,  it  is  used  solely 
for  its  local  inAuence  upon  the  organs.     Excessive  diuresis  sometimes  is 
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apparently  dependent  upon  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  Iddneys^  and 
these  circumstances  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  of  ser\'ice,      Oirtmk 
Uiis^  chf&nic  cysHiu^  and  gleet  may  be  benefited  by  its  use. 

In  giving  turpentine  in  these  cases,  it  should  always  be  borne  m 
that,  with  the  exception  of  cantharides,  it  is  the  most  actively  stimulatrng 
of  all  the  diureticSj  and  must  be  employed  only  when  such  a  remedy  k 
called  for.  In  those  comparatively  rare  cases  of  urimiry  inemUin^mt 
which  are  dependent  upon  debility  of  the  bladder,  turpentine  is  soaje- 
times  of  great  service.  When  the  same  symptotn  is  spasmodic,  the 
remedy,  of  course,  is  harmfuL  In  absolutely  passive  k^maiuria^  m  im- 
potenee^  in  certain  conditions  of  spermai&rrkGsa,  and  in  amenm^ktet, 
when  great  local  debility  exists,  turpentine  may  be  tried  with  fair  hops 
of  its  being  useful. 

Administration,^ — ^The  dose  of  turpentine  is  ten  to  fifteen  drops 
(o,6--o.9  Cc. )  in  emulsion,  given  from  four  to  six  times  a  day.  ElEt^^ 
SUM  Olei  Terebinth  in  jE,  U,  S.,  contains  fifteen  per  cenL  of  oH  of 
turpentine  and  is  flavored  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds.      Dose,  one  diachm 

(4C.C.). 

It  has  been  asserted  that  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  powerful  bactericide; 
but   the  experiments  of   Koch  and  of  Christmas- Dircki nek- Holmldd" 

appear  to  show  that  its  general  antiseptic  properties  are  feeble. 


COPAIBA— COPAIBA,     U.  S. 

The  oleo resin  of  Copaiba  Langsdorffii  and  of  other  spedes  of  Co- 
paiba, large  trees  growing  in  Brazil.  Copaiba  is  a  yellowjsh  liquid,  of 
varying  viscidity  according  to  age,  of  a  strong,  terebinthinate,  pecuiiaf 
odor,  and  a  bitter,  burning,  disagreeable  taste.  It  mixes  uniformly  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  volatile  and  fatty  oils,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by 
ether.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  a  small  quantity  of  soft,  viscid  resia, 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  a  hard,  acid  resin,  and  a  peculiar  crystallixabk 
acid,  copaivic  ucid,  which,  according  to  Bernatztk,  is  unimportant,  the 
activity  of  the  drug  depending  upon  the  oleoresin. 

Physiological  Action. — The  local  action  of  copaiba  is  that  of  an 
active  stimulant  or  a  mild  irritant.  When  taken  internally,  It  yields  its 
active  principle  to  absorption  and  elimination  through  the  kidney's.  The 
elimination  takes  place  slowly,  as  Bernatzik  **  found  the  oil  in  the  urbe 
as  much  as  four  days  after  its  ingestion. 

Upon  the  general  system  copaiba  has  little  influence  \  eighteen 
grammes  of  its  volatile  oil,  taken  in  three  doses  during  twelve  hours, 
caused  only  a  slight  elevation  of  the  pulse-rate  and  of  the  temperature, 
with  later  vomiting  and  purging,  and  still  later  burning  in  the  urethra 
and  strangury  (BernatEik),  In  susceptible  persons  the  evidences  of  the 
local  action  of  the  drug  are  more  marked,  it  causing  decided  symptoms 
of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  accompanied  by  marked  fever  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  urinary  organs,  such  as  strangury,  and  even  almost  complete 
suppression.     In  Bematzik's  trials  fifteen  grammes  of  the  resin,  taken 
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within  five  hours,  produced  violent  purging  and  vomiting,  with  much 
abdominal  pain. 

The  discovery  in  1841  by  G.  O.  Rey,  that  the  addition  of  nitric  acid 
to  the  urine  of  persons  taking  copaiba  will  produce  a  precipitate  re- 
sembling that  of  albumin,  has  led  to  much  discussion.  To  obtain  this 
precipitate  the  copaiba  must  he  freely  given.  As  shown  by  Bernatzik, 
the  precipitate  probably  consists  of  the  oxidized  oil  united  to  some 
urinary  principles.  The  copaiba-red  of  Quincke  is  a  substance  found  in 
the  urine  of  persons  taking  the  oil  of  copaiba  ;  it  is  an  acidj  whose  salts 
have  the  property  of  reducing  the  oxide  of  copper  and  of  polarizing  to 
the  left^  and  may  be  a  source  of  error  in  the  diagnosis  of  diabetes. 
When  a  pure  copaiba  resin  is  used,  although  the  copaiba* red  cannot  be 
detected  in  the  urine,  the  urine  stil!  responds  to  Trommer's  test  for  sugar. 

As  a  stimulant  to  the  geni to- urinary  mucous  membrane,  copaiba  is 
distinctly  more  active  than  buchu,  but  less  irritating  than  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. It  may  be  used  in  chronic  pyelitis  and  cystitis ^  but  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  advanced  stages  of  gonoj-rho^a ;  if  administered  during  the 
height  of  the  inflammation  in  these  diseases,  it  is  liable  to  aggravate  the 
symptoms,  it  is  also  capable  of  af!ecting  other  mucous  membranes  than 
that  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  so  that  it  may  sometimes  be  given  with 
advantage  in  old  indolent  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery ^  in  advanced  bronchitis ^  and  especially  when  in  chronic  bron- 
chiiis  there  is  very  free  muco* purulent  expectoration.  As  a  local  appli- 
cation it  is  sometimes  very  advantageous  in  chronic  chilblains  and  other 
diseases  of  the  skin.  In  doses  of  forty-five  grains  (3  Gm.)  a  day  the 
resin  is  said  to  be  actively  hydragogue  and  effective  in  dropsies  which 
are  not  dependent  upon  renal  disease.  Dose  of  copaiba,  half  to  one 
fluidrachm  (2-4  C.c. ),  in  capsules  ;  of  the  oil  (Oleum  Copaiba,  U,  SOi 
which  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  eight  to  fifteen  minims  (0.5-1 
C.c),  in  capsules,  Massa  CopaibjE,  U.  S, ,  is  an  entirely  ineligible 
preparation, 

CUBEBA— CUBEB.     U.  S, 

The  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  cubeba,  a  climbing  plant  of  Java  and  other 
portions  of  the  East  Indies.  These  berries  are  blackish-veined,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  have  attached  to  them  a  short  stalk  three 
or  lour  lines  long.  Their  odor  is  aromatic  and  peculiar  ;  their  taste 
warm,  camphoraceouSj  and  peculiar.  They  contain  citbebic  acid^  cu- 
bebin^  volatile  oil,  and  resin,  and  are  fully  represented  by  the  official  oleo- 
resin.  Bernatzik'*  has  found  that  cubebin  is  inert,  which  is  in  accord 
with  the  statement  of  Heffter,"  that  cubebin  passes  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  without  absorption,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  recover  from 
the  faeces  almost  the  whole  amount  ingested. 

Cubeb  is  a  local  stimulant  which  has  very  little  effect  upon  the  gen- 
eral system.  In  large  doses  it  produces  a  gastric  and  genito-urinary  irri- 
tation  proportionate  in  severity  to  the  amount  taken.     Like  copaiba,  it 
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occasionally  causes  an  urticaria,   which  is  probably  due  to  the  ga^nc 

irritation.     It  yields  to  absorption  and  elimination   its  active  priadplo, 
which  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  when  i 

precipitate  resembling  that  of  albumin  occurs. 

In  Bematzik's  experiments  ten  grammes  of  magnesium  cubebate 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  gastric  uneasiness,  with  increased  clixnitiatipn 
acid.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  oil,  taken  in  thirty-six  hours,  produced  verydedded 
gastric  itritationp  with  the  appearance  in  the  urme  of  the  oxidised  oil  in  tbefonnd 
a  resin,  and  a  very  ^eat  decrease  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid.  After  fifty 
grammes  of  the  powdered  cubeb  the  gastro-intestinal  irritation  was  most  j 
and  the  nitric  acid  precipitate  in  the  urine  very  abundant 

Cubeb  is  used  to  relieve  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  copaiba.  Ii 
many  cases  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  combined  employment 
of  the  two  remedies.  It  has  received  much  praise  as  an  internal  n 
in  chronic  hemorrhoids.  It  is  useful  as  a  local  stimulant  in  the  relaxat 
of  the  larynx  frequently  seen  in  public  speakers  following'  slight  colds 
overuse  of  the  voice,  chewing  the  berries  often  bring-ing"  relief  to 
throat  and  tone  to  the  voice.  The  powdered  drug-  may  be  used  as  a 
snuff  in  c&ryza.  In  this  disease,  as  in  all  others,  cubeb  should  not  be 
employed  in  the  earlier  stages  before  secretion  has  been  established,  but 
later  in  the  affection  when  the  discharge  is  profuse. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  cubeb  is  from  half  to  three  drachms  (»-l| 
Gm.);  of  the  volatile  oil  (Oleum  CubeBj^,  U.  S.),  fifteen  drops  (i  C.c^ 
given  in  capsules  and  gradually  increased  to  half  a  drachm,  unless 
effect  is  previously  produced  upon  the  urinary  organs  ;  of  the  fluid 
tract  (ExTRACTUM  CuBEB^  Fluidum,  U.  S.),  ten  to  forty  minims 
(0.6-2.5  C.c).  The  best  preparation  is  the  oleoresin  (Oleoreslm 
CubeBjE,  U.  S.  ),  dose,  ten  to  fifteen  minims  (0,6-1  C.c. ),  in  capsules 

Matico.  U,  S. — Maiica,  the  dried  tops  of  the  Piper  ang^ustifoliunt 
ol  Peru,  contains  a  volatile  oil,  resin,  and,  it  is  said,  a  bitter  principle, 
maHctn,  It  is  a  softish  mass  which  is  largely  employed  as  a  styptic,  and 
probably  acts  chiefly  mechanically,  coagulating  the  blood  in  its  tjata-- 
stices,  adhering  to  the  wound,  and  thus  arresting  the  hemorrhage.  It 
has  also  been  employed  in  internal  hem&rrhages  and  in  ganarrhma,  la 
these  aflections  it  probably  acts  similarly  to  oil  of  turpentine,  although 
much  less  of  a  stimulant  and  much  more  feeble.  The  fluid  extract 
(Fluidextractum  Matico,  U.  S.)  and  the  tincture  (Tinctura  Matico 
^ten  per  cent.,  U.  S. )  may  be  respectively  given  in  doses  of  forty-five 
minims  (3  C.c, )  and  two  fluidrachms  (7  C.c), 

Cantharis.^ — Caniharides  is  considered  elsewhere  in  detail 
Episfastics),  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words  in 
to  its  use  in  diseases  of  the  geni to- urinary  tract.  The  active  principle  of 
Spanish  flies  is  certainly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  acts  theieiorc 
locally  upon  these  organs,  as  well  as  upon  those  over  which  thetr  secre-^ 
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don  flows.  The  influence  exerted  by  this  means  is  simply  one  of  intense 
irritation  I  cantharides  being  an  irritant  to  these  organs  in  any  dose  suffi- 
ciently  large  to  have  an  effect.  Indeed,  of  all  the  official  drugs  can- 
tharides  is  the  most  actively  irritant  to  the  kidneys  and  their  subordinate 
organs.  Consequently  it  is  employed  only  when  an  intensely  stimulant 
action  is  desired,  as  in  obstinate  gieei,  in  which  affection  it  is  often  com- 
bined very  advantageously  with  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride.  InfiyelUis 
and  cysitlis  it  is  very  rarely  indicated ,  but  may  be  cautiously  used  in  very 
chronic  cases.  The  tincture  of  cantharides  is  the  only  preparation  used  in- 
ternally. Dose,  one  to  five  minims.  Cantharides  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Beven,  **    Other  clinicians  give  the  hill  dose  in  ataxic  k(zmaiuria. 


Kava.— The  root  of  Piper  methysticum  is  used  in  the  Sandwich  islands  as  the 
basis  of  an  intoxicating  liquor  known  as  kava-kava^  kawa^  or  ava.  It  contains  a 
crystalline  principle  analogous  to  piperin,  which  its  discoverer,  Gobleyi  called 
meihysdcin,  besides  an  acrid  resins  kavin,  and  a  volatile  oil, 

L,  Lewin'^'  finds  that  when  the  kava  resin  is  injected  into  the  frog  it  produces 
a  very  pronounced  loss  of  sensation  at  the  point  of  injection,  due  to  a  paralysis  of 
the  peripheral  endings  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  that  after  the  absorption  of  the 
remedy  there  is  loss  of  voluntary  motion  and  reflex  activity,  which  is  chiefly  of 
spinal  origin.  In  experiments  made  upon  the  warm-blooded  animals  he  obtained 
similar  phenomena, ^namely,  local  anesthesia  at  the  point  of  injection,  followed, 
after  absoqiJtion,  by  general  paralysis,  due  to  a  direct  depression  of  the  motor  side 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  motor  nerv^es  and  the  muscles  remaining  intact.  According 
to  Dario  Baldi,"  the  active  principle  of  kava  produces  in  the  dog  a  very  short 
period  of  excitement  of  the  sensorj'  nerves,  followed  by  a  complete  paralysis,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  motor  system  still  responds  to  stimuli. 

In  small  doses  kava  is  said  to  act  as  a  stimulant  tonic,  but  when  taken  in  large 
amounts  to  produce  an  intoxication  which  differs  from  that  caused  by  alcohol  in 
being  silent,  drowsy,  and  without  emotional  exaltation.  The  great  loss  of  muscu- 
lar power  which  is  said  to  follow  kava  debauch  in  those  unaccustomed  to  the  use 
of  the  drug  shows  that  its  influence  upon  the  spinal  centres  in  man  is  the  same  as 
in  other  mammals.  According  to  Baldi,  Randolph,  and  Lewin,  tlie  resin  of  kava 
is  a  local  anaesthetic  of  extraordinary  persistency  of  action,  but  it  appears  to  be  too 
irritant  for  practical  use.  A  decoction  of  the  root  is  used  m  Oceanica  very  largely 
in  the  treatment  oi  gonorrhisa,  and  its  value  has  been  strongly  affirmed  by  Sann^.'* 
The  dose  of  the  root  itself,  given  in  decociioti,  is  half  a  drachm  three  or  four  times 
a  day :  of  ^fiuidexiraci^  half  a  flui drachm  (a  Cc). 

Yohimbine. — This  alkaloid  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Corj'nanthe  yohimbj, 
a  rubiaceous  tree,  growing  in  the  southern  Cameroons  district  in  Africa. 

It  was  originally  investigated  by  Oberwarth  and  Loewy,*"  who  found  it  was 
in  animals  and  also  in  man  a  very  active  excitant  to  the  sexual  organs  and  func- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  Kravkoff,  as  the  result  of  experiments  upon  the  lower 
animals  and  upon  man,  concluded  that  it  has  no  aphrodisiac  effect ;  and  frequently 
produces  nausea,  salivation,  irritability,  and  other  disagreeable  results.  It  has  been 
usedt  however,  by  numerous  cHnidans  in  neurasthenic  intpoicnce,  with  reports 
which  are  generally  favorable  to  its  influence.  (For  literature  see  Merck's  Report, 
1901,  190a,)  It  is  said  to  be  of  no  value  when  impotence  depends  upon  organic 
nerve  trouble,  and  to  be  harmful  when  it  is  caused  by  chronic  inflammatory  disease 
of  the  sexual  organs  or  of  the  prostate  gland.  Dose.  0.005  gramme  of  the  hydra- 
chlorate,  either  in  tablet  or  solution,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  has  also  been 
employed  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  three  times  a  day,  hypodermically. 
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FAMILY   v.— DIAPHORETICS. 


Diaphoretics  are  those  medicines  which  are  employed  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  skin.  It  is  scarcely  in  place  here  to  discuss  the  results 
of  suppression  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  skin  or  the  importance  of 
the  surface-elimination  to  the  system.  It  does  seem  well,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  perspiratory  glands  have  a  double  func- 
tion to  perform, — that  of  elimination,  already  alluded  to,  and  that  of 
keeping  down  the  temperature  of  the  body  during  exposure  to  heat. 
When  a  man  enters  a  Turkish  bath  the  temperature  of  which  is  perhaps 
1 60°  F.,  or  when  he  works  in  the  sun  on  a  very  hot  day,  there  is,  if  he 
be  used  to  such  exposure,  little  or  no  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
because  the  surface-glands  secrete  sweat  so  actively  as  to  expose  a  great 
amount  for  evaporation^  and  by  the  conversion  of  so  much  water  into 
vapor  such  an  amount  of  heat  is  absorbed^/, ^,,  convened  from  heat 
into  repulsive  force — that  the  body  is  cooled.  The  reason  that  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  in  a  moist  atmosphere  is  intolerable  is  because 
evaporation  cannot  take  place. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  dry 
external  heat,  or  rather  exposure  to  a  hot  atmosphere,  is  a  powerful 
means  of  producing  perspiration.  It  may  be  applied  either  in  the  form 
of  the  Turkish  buth^  in  which  the  air  of  the  hot  chamber  is  very  dry,  or 
in  the  Russian  or  vap&r-baih,^  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged 
with  hot  vapor.  Neither  of  these  baths  has  any  other  physiological 
property  than  that  of  a  sweat -producer. 

Hoi-water  baths  ofiEer  another  very  successful  method  of  inducing 
profuse  perspiration.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  about 
100**  F.,  and  remain  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  during  which 
time,  by  the  repeated  addition  of  very  hot  water,  the  temperature 
should  be  raised  to  1 10''  F.,  or  to  such  point  as  the  patient  can  endure. 
Warmed  blankets  having  been  plentifully  provided,  the  sick  man  should 
be  lifted  from  the  bath  into  them,  be  closely  wrapped  up,  and  so  left  for 


•  For  home  use  there  are  iti  the  market  varioufi  "  Cabinet  Baths,"  so  caUed,  which 
afford  a  cheap  and  efficient  means  of  giving  vapor-baiha.  The  term  Turkish  bath  is  here 
applied  to  the  bath  used  in  this  country  under  that  name.  This  bath  appears  not  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Oriental  bath,  but  merely  a  derivative  from  it.  Writers  affirm  that  in  the 
Elast  the  sudartuni:*  or  sweating-chamberp  rarely  has  a  temperature  of  more  than  98*  F. : 
in  London  we  have  been  in  a  Turkish  bath  at  aoo°  F.  \  from  140^  to  160°  F.  is  a  common 
temperature  in  American  hatha, 
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three  or  four  hours  before  being  transferred  to  the  usual  bed.     hocxxA^ 

to  A,  Steffen,'  after  this  use  of  the  bath  the  body  has   beeii  pro\*ed  to 
undergo  loss  of  weight  continuously  for  one  or  two  days. 

The  popular  belief  that  after  a  sweat  there  is  a  greater  liability  tbui 
usual  to  take  cold  appears  to  us  to  be  well  founded  :  care  must,  tl^re- 
fore,  be  exercised  to  avoid  exposure  after  the  hot  bath  of  any  kind    The 
liability  to  take  cold  may,  however,  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  the 
douche  or  plunge-bath. 

The  possibilities  of  the  hot-water  bath  as  a  therapeutic  mi 
probably  much  greater  than  is  ordinarily  recognized.  In  severe 
in  nervous  sh&ck,  and  in  various  skin  diseases  continuous  immer^a  nxxiid 
probably  often  be  found  of  the  greatest  service.  According  to  Back,* 
the  baths  which  are  habitually  taken  by  the  entire  native  populadoii  d 
Japan  are  at  a  very  high  temperature  (log*^  to  114*^  F, ),  and  the  inun«;- 
sion  continuous  during  the  whole  evening.  The  mouth  temperature  rises 
to  104*^  or  105**  F.,  whilst  the  pulse  become  very  full  and  increased  in 
frequencvj  with  marked  evidences  of  relaxation  of  the  arteries.  Wbei 
there  is  a  high  grade  of  atheroma,  the  softening  of  the  arteries  after  an 
hour's  bath  is  very  pronounced,  Baelz  believes  that  there  is  no  in  crease 
in  the  elimination  of  nitrogenous  matter^  and  that  the  Japanese  custom  b 
extremely  useful,  because,  the  winter  being  cold  and  the  houses  not 
heated,  the  people  lose  bodily  heat  during  the  day,  and  for  two  pennid 
in  the  evening  acquire  a  supply  of  heat  which  lasts  throug-h  the  night. 

Profuse  sweating  is  always  more  or  less  exhausting,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  much  so  as  purging,   and  therefore  may  be  practised  in  dropsical 
patients  too  feeble  to  allow  of  the  use  of  purgatives.     The  hot  baths  are 
not,  however,  altogether  free  from  danger  or  objection.      Sometimes  in 
the  Turkish  and  Russian  baths  the  patient  fails  to  sweat  freely,  and  a 
feeling  of  distress,  a  bounding,  rapid  pulse,  and  perhaps  severe  headache 
develop  themselves  :  under  these  circumstances  the  bodily  temperature 
rises,  and  a  fever  develops,  which  may  go  on  to  the  production  of  a  true 
"thermic  fever/'  and  perhaps  terminate  in  sudden  death.      This  is  an  j 
exceedingly  rare  result,  and  one  that  can  never  occur  if  the  patient  is^| 
removed  from  the  hot  chamber  so  soon  as  any  unpleasant  symptoms  are™ 
manifested     Sudden  death  has  been  recorded  once  from  *' sunstroke" 
in  a  patient  while  taking  the  **  Turkish  bath,"  also  once  from  **c< 
tion  of  the  lungs.*' ' 

The  use  of  hot  baths  of  any  kind  isj  of  course,  contra-indicated 
the  existence  of  fever  ;  but,  according  to  Steflen,  the  hot-water  baths  are 
pre-eminently  contra-indicated  by  the  existence  of  congestion  or  cedema 
of  the  lungs,  or  of  a  tendency  towards  these  disorders,  since  under  such 
circumstances  the  bath  greatly  increases  the  disease,  or  precipitates  a 
perhaps  fatal  attack.  Our  own  experience  corroborates  these  state- 
ments. We  have  seen,  under  the  conditions  mentioned^  the  most  fright- 
ful dyspnoea  result  from  the  use  of  the  hot-water  bath.  If  disturbance  of 
the  respiration  comes  on  during  the  bath^  the  patient  should  immedl-^ 
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ately  be  taken  out,  and,  if  the  symptoms  be  urgent,  cold  water  should  be 
freely  dashed  over  the  head,  neck,  and  chest.  Severe  cardiac  disease  is 
also  a  contra-indication  both  to  the  Turkish  and  Russian  or  vapor-bath. 

Precisely  as  water  may  act  as  a  diuretic  by  increasing  the  fluidity  and 
amount  of  blood,  so  may  it  also  act  as  a  diaphoretic,  provided  that  it  is 
directed  to  the  skin  by  being  itself  given  warm  and  aided  by  the  use  of 
external  heat ;  hence  the  importance  of  hot  drinks  when  it  is  desired  to 
produce  free  sweating.  The  colliquative  so-called  "  nigh t- sweats  "  of 
phthisis  are  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  a  paralytic  weakening  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  skin.  In  similar  manner  aconite,  veratrum  viride, 
tartar  emetic,  and  other  substances  which  profoundly  affect  the  vaso- motor 
system  produce  a  free  sweating  which  resembles  that  often  seen  in  col- 
lapse from  other  than  drug  causes. 

Diaphoretics  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine  to  fulfil  the 
following  indications  : 

First.  To  arrest  forming  diseases  of  not  very  severe  type,  probably 
by  causing  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface^  and  thereby  relieving  slight 
internal  congestions,  and  possibly  by  eliminating  principles  which  have 
been  retained  in  the  blood  instead  of  being  excreted  as  they  ought  to 
have  been.  In  general  cold^  in  muscular  rheumatism^  in  suppressed  men- 
siruatiarij  and  other  results  of  exposure  to  cold  and  of  checked  perspira- 
tion, the  diaphoretics  aflord  the  most  efficient  means  at  our  command  for 
restoring  the  normal  functions. 

Second.  To  favor  adsorption.  In  dropsy  the  diaphoretics  are  of  very 
great  value,  often  aiding  diuretics  and  purgatives  in  effecting  a  cure,  and 
sometimes,  when  these  fail,  or  when  circumstances  forbid  their  use, 
rescuing  the  patient  from  impending  death.  None  of  the  medicinal 
diaphoretics  except  jaborandi  is  of  sufficient  power  to  be  relied  upon 
in  dropsy.  The  Turkish,  the  Russian,  and  the  hot-water  bath  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  sufficient  sweating  to  cause  absorption  of  dropsical 
fluid,  but  must  be  vigorously  employed. 

Third,  To  aid  in  the  subsidence  of  diseases  which  naturally  pass  off 
with  a  sweat.  The  chief  use  of  diaphoretics  for  this  purpose  is  in 
miasmaiic  fevers,  especially  in  the  remittent  form  of  the  affection,  when 
the  sweating  stage  fails  to  develop  itself  thoroughly  and  the  paroxysms  run 
into  one  another.  Even  in  the  single  paroxysm  of  intermiUeni  fever,  by 
hastening  the  closing  stage,  diaphoretics  will  often  shorten  the  paroxysm. 

Fourth,  To  eliminate  tt4}xi&us  maierials  from  the  blood.  The  old 
humoral  idea  that  the  groundwork  of  such  diseases  as  fevers  is  a  dis- 
tinct maieries  morhi  which  can  be  eliminated  from  the  blood  has  no 
sufficient  demonstration  to  be  accepted,  and^  although  diaphoretics  do 
good  \n  fevers^  yet  it  cannot  be  granted  that  it  b  in  this  manner.  The 
very  great  power  of  increased  diaphoresis  in  cooling  the  body  through 
surface- evaporation  has  already  been  dwelt  upon,  and  much  of  the  good 
effected  by  diaphoretics  in  diseases  of  high  temperature  probably  has  its 
origin  in  this  power. 
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Modern  science  seems  clearly  to  point  out  that  diaphoretics  aa.j 
aid  in  separating  from  the  blood  retained  secretions,  and  may  to  ^lomt 
extent  replace  the  action  of  the  kidneys  when  these  organs  are  djsabkd 

by  disease^ 

In  1851  Schottin*  discovered  urea  in  the  sweat  of  patients  suffering  bma  li»e 
collapse  of  cholera.  Not  only  has  the  discovery  oi  Schottifi  been  confirmed  b]f  tfeie 
researches  of  G.  O.  Rees,'  of  Fiedler,*  of  Hirschspning;^'  of  Kaup  and  Jurgwaai.* 
of  Leube,*  and  of  G.  Deininger,"  but  it  has  also  been  abundantly  proved  that  tike 
skin  excretes  urea  freely  during  the  advanced  stages  of  Bright' s  disease,  and  abo 
dunng  the  partial  urinary  suppression  of  scariatinal  desquamative  nephritis.  The 
urea  in  renal  disease  may  even  form  a  distinct  crystalline  powder  on  the  skin.  bcH 
it  is  most  abundant  about  the  mouths  of  the  sweat-glands.  We  believe  Landenr 
was  the  first  to  announce  that  urea  is  present  in  the  sweat  of  healthy  persons ; 
and,  although  excellent  chemists  have  been  unable  to  detect  it,  its  presence  u 
times  can  no  longer  be  denied,  since  it  has  been  found  not  only  by  Landerer.  but  also 
by  Fnnke  '^  in  1858,  by  Meissner,'*  and  by  Leube  ;  Fourcroy  (quoted  by  Rees)  lias 
also  found  it  in  the  sweat  of  horses.  By  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments,  Leube 
has  rendered  it  probable,  if  he  has  not  actually  proved,  that  in  health  there  is  sudi 
a  retation  between  the  skin  and  the  kidneys  that  when  the  former  is  very  active  the 
latter  excrete  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  urea. 

When  to  the  facts  already  cited  are  added  the  observation  of  Grie- 

singer,  that  in  diabetes  the  perspiration  contains  sugar,  and  the  well 
known  c ire  11  ra stances  that  in  rheumatism  the  sweat  contains  lactic  adi 
and  in  jaundice  biliary  products,  the  value  of  diaphoretics  as  a  means 
getting^  rid  of  retained  excretions  becomes  manifest*  For  this  reasno, 
in  Bright s  disease^  especially  of  the  acute  form,  they  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  acting  beneficially  in  three  different  ways, — by  drawing  the  blood 
to  the  surface,  and  thereby  relieving  any  internal  congestions  of  the 
kidneys  or  other  organs  that  may  exist ;  by  promotingf  the  absorption 
dropsical  effusions  ;  and  by  eliminating  retained  secretions. 


PILOCARPUS.     U.S.— JABORANDI. 

This  drug,  which  has  long  been  employed  by  the  natives  of  Sotith 
America,  received  its  first  notice^  under  the  various  names  of  Jah^&ndi, 
Jaguarandy^  and  Jamguarandi^  from  T.  J.  H.  Langgaard  in  his  Dk* 
cionario  de  Medeana  dontesHea,  Rio  Janeiro,  1S65.  It  attracted  no 
attention,  how^ever,  until  1874,  when  it  was  brought  to  Paris  by  Cou- 
dnho.  The  leaves  *  alone  are  official  ;  of  them  there  are  in  commerce 
two  varieties  ;  the  Rio  Janeiro  Jaborandi,  \vhich  is  believed  to  be  the 
product  of  Pilocarpus  selloanus,  and  the  Pernambuco  Jahorandt,  the 
product  of  P,  jaborandi.  The  t^^'O  varieties  agree  in  that  the  leaves 
are  oval,  oblong,  and  entire,  four  to  six  inches  long  and  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  %vide,  with  a  bitter  taste  and  a  hay-like  odor  :  they 
differ  in  that  the  Rio  Janeiro  leaves  have  a  tendency  to  become  ohovaEe 

•  Under  the  name  <Jf  Jaborandi  various  drugs  other  than  the  product  of  PiIdCAtpdi 
are  sold  in  Brazil,  As  the  Pilocaqjtis  pinnatus  has  been  found  to  t>e  active  when  from 
in  Fr&nce,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jaborandi  plant  rnight  be  successfully  cultivated  iti  oar 
Southern  States.    Frerichs  {Beriift.  IHin.  Wi^henschri/i,  J875)  fouod  the  wood  tueft 
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in  shap«  and  are  not  prommently  veined  upon  the  upper  surface,  whilst 
in  the  Pemambuco  leaves  the  upper  venation  h  very  pronounced.  Each 
variety  contains  the  alkaloid  pilocarpine ,  discovered  by  By  arson,*  but 
the  Pemambuco  leaves  are  said  to  be  much  the  richer. 

Physiologtcal  Action. ^ — L&cai  Aciian, — Absorption  and  Eiimina' 
twn. — Jaborandi  b  practically  free  from  irritant  properties,  and  yields  its 
active  principle  rapidly  in  the  alimentary  canal.  After  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  pilocarpine  the  symptoms  may  set  in  in  five  minutes.  It  is 
probable  that  the  alkaloid  escapes  froni  both  the  skin  and  kidneys* 

General  Effects,— "Wh^n  an  infusion  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  grains  of 
jaborandi  is  given  to  an  adult,  in  about  ten  minutes  the  face  and  neck 
become  deeply  flushed,  and  free  perspiration  and  salivation  commence. 
The  sweating  begins  on  the  face  ;  both  it  and  the  salivation  are  exces- 
sively profuse,  and  last  from  three  to  five  hours.  There  is  not  rarely 
nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  usually  more  or  less 
quickened,  as  is  also  frequently  the  respiration.  After  the  sweating 
has  ceased,  the  patient  is  left  more  or  less  exhausted.  The  nasal  and 
lachrymal  secretions  are  also  very  generally  increased  under  the  action 
of  the  drug,  and  Gubler  has  noted  diarrhoea,  which  in  the  experiments 
of  Ringer  and  others  has  not  been  present.  There  is  sometimes  con- 
traction of  the  pupils,  and  even  disturbance  of  vision.  These  effects  of 
the  drug  are  in  the  adult  fairly  constant  ;  but  subjects  have  been  occa- 
sionally found  who  were  not  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  remedy,  and, 
very  curiously,  in  Ringer's  experiments  children  were  found  to  be  very 
insusceptible,  although  doses  of  sixty  grains  were  employed.  Schwann, 
Mo  rat,  and  other  observers  have  noticed  in  the  lower  animals  that  very 
violent  gastric  and  int^tinal  movements  are  produced  by  the  drug. 

Secreimt. — The  sweat  produced  by  jaborandi  is  often  enormous  in 
quantity  (nine  to  fifteen  ounces  by  estimation).  It  is  stated  to  be  at 
first  acid,  then  neutral,  and  finally  clearly  alkaline.  Vulpian"  deni^  that 
even  the  first  sweat  has  other  than  alkaline  reaction,  and  believes,  with 
Luchsinger  and  Trumpy,  that  there  has  been  a  mistaken  observation,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  secretion  of  the  sebiferous  glands  is  acid.  In  the 
analyses  of  Robin  the  chlorides  were  found  in  excess,  the  carbonates  and 
phosphates  in  very  minute  amount,  and  the  urea  in  more  than  five  times 
its  normal  proportion,  the  amount  eliminated  in  the  sweating  being  esti- 

*  Concienitng  the  alkaloids  of  ;aborandi  and  thdr  derivatives  there  is  much  confusion 
and  iitiperfectloti  in  our  knowledge.  Three  alkaloids  have  been  thought  to  esist  in 
jaborandi  leaves,  namely,  pilocarpine  and  its  derivatives,  ja&oHnr  and  piiocarpidine. 
According  to  its  discoverers,  Harnack  and  Meyer  {A.  E.  P.  P.,  x\\,},  jaborine  acts  upon 
the  heart,  pupil,  intestines,  and  salivary  glands  in  a  munneT  almost  identical  with  that 
of  atropine,  so  that  its  occasional  presence  in  commercial  pilocarpine  gives  rise  to  vagaries 
of  physiological  and  therapeutic  action ^  Jowett,  however,  has  been  unable  to  Isolate 
jabcirin«j  and  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  constant  constituent  of  jaborandi 
{See  Marshall,  B.  M,t  1900,  ii),  Further,  according  to  Marshal!,  jaborine  sold  by  Merck 
i  s  a  mixture  of  pit  ocarpine  and  a  fou  rth  alkaloid ,  isopihcarpin r.  Pi/oca rpidin e,  accord  tng 
to  Hamack  {A.B.P.P.,  xx.),  causes  in  excessive  dos«  violent  sweating*  salivation,  also 
vonuttng  and  purging,  with  great  disturbances  of  circulation. 
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mated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains.     Hardy  and   Ball  '*  believed  xha 
their  experiments  the  average  amount  of  crea  eUminated  by  the  skin  ins 
seventeen  grains. 

Jaborandi  appears  to  have  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  secmiisg 
glands,  not  only  in  the  skin  but  almost  throug^hout  the  whole  body. 
The  nasal  mucus  is  often  greatly  increased.  The  assertion  of  Piljcier  • 
that  in  a  dog  with  a  gastric  fistula  the  gastric  juices  were  gr^tfly  m- 
creased  by  the  drug,  is  in  conformity  with  the  free  voraitiiig  of  bigc 
quantities  of  glairy  secretion  which  it  causes  in  man.  Momi"*  has 
noted  a  temporary  increase  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood,  an  evidence  that 
the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is  stimulated.  The  suprarenal  cap- 
sules  appear  to  share  the  action  of  the  drug,  since  Augtiste  Peltit "  has 
noticed  that  in  animals  poisoned  by  jaborandi  there  is  marked  conges- 
tion and  swelling  of  these  bodies.  On  account  of  the  anc^onism  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  kidneys  the  diaphoretic  dose  of  pilocarpine  nwy 
cause  a  decrease  in  the  urinary  flow,  but  the  assertion  of  Gubler  that 
the  alkaloid  administered  in  very  small  repeated  doses  has  a  marked 
diuretic  influence  has  received  clinical  confirmation.*  According  to 
Gottlieb/'  pilocarpine  causes  an  increase  of  both  the  watery  and  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  pancreatic  secretion. 

There  appears  to  be  some  relation  between  the  flow  of  sa]i\-a  aoii 
that  of  perspiration  produced  by  jaborandi  r  if  the  one  is  very  profuse 
the  other  is  often,  but  not  always,  correspondingly  scanty.      SometbsKi 
the  salivation  almost  replaces  the  sweating  (F6r6ol  ")  ;   very  frequently 
it   commences   before   the   sweating,   and  often    it    is  more    persisteiL 
During  it  the  mouth  is  warm,  and  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  tenseodi 
about  the  maxillary  glands.     The  saliva  contains  an   abundance  ol  saltt 
and  of  ptyalin,  as  well  as  a  small  excess  of  urea.       Pihder,  it  is  tnie, 
states  that  the  proportion  of  albuminous  compoimds,  and  especially  of 
patassium  sulphocyanide^  is  much  diminished,  but  in    Robin's  analvsa 
the  proportion  was  even  beyond  the  normal,  and  Ch,  Bougarel  has  by 
careful  experimentation  shown  that  the  power  of  jaborandi  *saliva  in 
verting  starch  into  sugar  is  equal  to  that  of  the  normal  secretion. 
cording  to  J*  N,  Langley,  in  the  frog   the  mouth  and  skin,   after  the 
exhibition  of  jaborandi,  become  covered  with  a  viscid  secredon  ;  in  the 
dog,  the  rabbit,  and  the  cat  there  is  profuse  salivation. 


*  Much  interest  attaches  to  the  effect  of  jaborandi  upon  urea-elJtni nation,  but  ii  can- 
not be  considered  as  determined,  ejccept  that  in  various  diseajses  tlie  combined  rouU  siid 
dermal  elimination  is  greatly  increased  by  the  dnig.  Hardy  and  Ball  state  that  m  ike»Ilb 
urea-el imlfiatton  from  the  Sidneys  is.  diminished  by  the  drug,  while  Tyscm  and  BitMa 
have  found  it  increased  both  tn  health  and  in  disease.  The  experiments  have,  li&ireTcf, 
been  too  few^  and  especially  the  conditions  of  their  performaliice  too  lax,  for  modi  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  them*  As  the  result  of  experiments  upon  the  lower  animils,  J. 
Horbaciewaki  {  Therap.  Gaz.,  iSgj)  believes  that  there  is  a  distinct  relation  between  ihr 
elimination  of  uric  acid  and  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  and  that  pilocarpine  tn 
proper  dose  increases  the  size  of  the  spleen  and  increases  also  the  number  of  leucocyte 
it!  the  blood  and  the  quantity  of  urtc  acid  eliminated. 
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The  action  of  pilocarpine  in  increasing-  secretion  is  direct  and  upon 

the  glands  themselves.  The  salivary  glands  are  affected  equally  before 
and  after  section  of  all  of  the  salivary  nerves  (Langley**  and  CarviUe," 
confirmed  by  Schwann  "  )  ;  also  when  the  drug  is  injected  directly  into  the 
gland  and  prevented  from  entering  the  general  circulation  (Langley). 
According  to  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Langley  upon  cats  poisoned 
with  pilocarpine,  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  or  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  causes  respectively  some  increase  or  lessening  of  the  secretion,  but 
this  increase  or  lessening  is  not  nearly  equal  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
normal  animal,  and  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  nerves  upon  the  circula* 
tion,  and  not  to  any  influence  on  their  secretory  fibres.  Very  large  doses 
of  the  drug  injected  into  the  gland  in^mediately  arrest  the  secretion,  and 
doses  of  less  size  given  in  the  same  way,  while  increasing  secretion,  para- 
lyze both  chorda  tympani  and  sympathetic  nerve,  so  that  stimulation  of 
them  has  no  effect.  It  is  probable  from  the  last  fact  that  jaborandi  has 
an  action  upon  the  secretory  gland-cells. 

Although  the  evidence  just  deduced  indicates  that  an  influence  is  exerted  by 
Jaborandi  upon  the  gland-cells,  the  fact  that  atropine  arrests  the  jaborandi  salivary 
secretion  prevents  us  from  considering  it  entirely  settled  that  the  drug  docs  so  act 
upon  the  salivary  gland^cells  rather  than  upon  the  peripheral  nerve-endings,  since 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  atropine  acts  upon  the  nerve-endings.  Fuchsinger 
(confirmed  by  Nawrocki)  has  found  that  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  cat's  leg  did 
not  prevent  the  paws  from  sweating  when  jaborandi  was  exhibited.  This  demon- 
strates  that  the  action  of  the  drug  is  peripheral,  not  centric.  Five  or  six  days  after 
the  section,  when  the  peripheral  nerve-endings  had  undergone  degeneration, 
Fuchsinger  found  that  jaborandi  was  unable  to  excite  sweating.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  considered  to  prove  absolutely »  as  Fuchsinger"  asserts,  that  the  drug 
acts  upon  the  peripheral  nerve^ndings  and  not  directty  upon  the  glandular  cells 
themselves,  since  it  is  probable  that  these  glandular  cells  shared  the  anatomical 
changes  of  the  nerve-endings. 

Jaborandi  appears  to  stimulate  the  nutrition  of  the  hair,  and  Pren- 
tiss," of  Washington,  has  reported  several  cases  in  which  the  continued 
internal  use  of  pilocarpine  caused  the  hair  to  become  exceedingly  coarse 
and  to  change  its  color  from  light  to  dark.  H.  Rasori  ^  has  noticed  a 
tuberculated  eruption  apparentiy  produced  by  jaborandi.  M.  Grocco* 
has  found  that  pilocarpine  hypodermically  injected  or  locally  applied  sen- 
sibly affects  hysterical  an^i^thesta. 

Tentpera/ure.—KQhin  affirms  that  before  and  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  sweating  from  jaborandi  the  temperature  rises  i**  to  2°  F.,  but 
afterwards  falls  as  much  below  tlie  normal  point  and  remains  depressed 
for  one  or  two  days.  This  primary  rise  of  temperature  has  been  noted 
by  other  observers,*  but  is  frequently  absent  altogether  or  very  trifling. f 

*  See  Ringer  {Lancei,  1S73,  i.  157),  Greene  {Phila.  Med.  Times,  vi.  56),  Scotti  {Ber- 
lin. Klin,  Wochen^.,  1S77,  141),  PiUcter  {Mad.  CtntraibL,  1876,439),  and  Weber  {/ind., 
770).  Pilicier  noted  that  the  rise  occurred  in  the  ajtillat  but  not  in  the  rectum  :  tbia  would 
indicate  that  it  is  a  local  phenomenon,  the  result  of  a  lieating  of  the  surface,  not  qf  the 
interior,  of  the  body, 

t  Consult  Riegel  {Berlin.  Klin.  Wochems.t  1875,  86),  Bardcnhewer(/Ai^.,  187' 
Auscbmami  {l&id.,  353). 
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The  subsequent  fall  of  temperature,  which  is  a  constant  phenomcRon, 
probably  depends  in  great  part,  or  altogether,  upon  the  loss  o!  heal 
duringr  the  sweating. 

Nutriii&n. — The  interesting  question  whether  the  exce^ive  seoe^oo 
of  solids  from  the  skin  and  urine  produced  by  pilocarpine  is  accompanied 
by  any  increase  of  waste  products  in  the  body,  or  is  only  due  to  an  b* 
creased  activity  of  the  glands  in  clearing  out  waste  products  already  pro- 
duced, cannot  at  this  time  be  answered.  According  to  Otto  Frajik  and 
Fritz  Voit,"  the  first  dose  of  the  alkaloid  causes  in  the  curarixed  dog 
increased  elimination  of  carbonic  acid^  but  a  second  dose,  given  wha» 
the  carbonic  acid  elimination  has  returned  to  the  norm,  has  no  such 
effect  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  drug  has  no  direct  influence  upoa 
nutrition. 

Circtdaiwn,—'Xh^  action  of  jaborandi  upon  the  circulation  has  beta 
studied  by  Langley,"   E,  Ley  den,**  KahJer  and    Sayka,*  and  Hamadt 
and  Meyer.**      The  phenomena  noted  by  these  observers  are  in  moat 
respects  in  accord,  but  Kahler  and  Sayka  using  the  extract  of  jaboraadii 
and  E.  Leyden  commercial  pilocarpine,  have  found  the  pulse  either  js  i 
constant  or  occasional  phenomenon  at  first  increased   in   its  rate,  whDe^ 
Harnack  "  has  never  seen  this  with  chemically  pure  pilocarpine*      It 
been  shown,   however,   by  E  T,   Reichert"  that  the  result  reached 
Harnack  was  not  due  to  the  purity  of  the  alkaloid,  but  to  his  not  having 
used  sufficiendy  minute  doses.     According  to  Reichert^s  experimeDls^ 
the  minute  dose  increases,  the  large  dose  decreases,  the  pulse- rate,  their 
being  a  broad  line  between  the  two  effects  in  which  the  pulse  is  normal 
Immediately  after  the  injection  of  the  alkaloid  into  the  jugular  vdn  the 
arterial  pressure  falls,  but  in  a  few  moments  the  characteristic  pheoomeoa 
of  a  slow  pulse  with  increased  arterial  pressure  come  on.      This  slowing 
q\  the  pulse  is  not  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the  pneumogastric, 
but  is  at  once  set  aside  by  an  injection  of  atropine  (Langley,  Leydea, 
Harnack  and  Meyer),  as  is  aJso  the  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart  which  pilo- 
carpine produces  in  the  frog.     Harnack  and  Meyer  therefore  believe  that 
in  both  the  frog  and  the  mammal  the  chief  cardiac  influence  of  the  alka- 
loid is  exerted  upon  the  intra-cardiac  inhibitory  ganglia;  but  Ringer" 
finds  that  jaborandi  and  atropine  act  antagonistically  upon  the  ventricles 
separated  from  the  aurides^  and,  as  the  ventricles  contain  no  inhibitoiy 
ganglia,  some  other  explanation  of  the  antagonism  must  be  found,*    The 
rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  is  stated  by  Harnack  and  Meyer  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  curare  and  artificial  respiration,  and  to  be,  there- 
fore, a  secondary,  not  a  direct,  result  of  the  drug's  action  :  it  is  probaUy 
due  to  the  convulsive  muscular  contractions  produced  by  the  dr\ig,     Ijj 
the  latter  stage  of  the  poisoning  the  arterial  pressure  falls.     As  In  the 

*  Ringer's  explanation  seems  at  present  the  most  probable.  It  is.,  that  pitocaT|itiie 
paralyses  the  heart  by  combimng  with  the  molecules  of  the  exdto-motor  app^istQi  aiwl 
of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  that  atropine  displaces  the  pilocarpine  and  ttieret^  substi^ 

tutes  itB  own  action,  
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erperiments  of  Harnack  and  Meyer  asphyxia  in  this  sta^e  did  not  cause 
rise  of  pressure,  althoug-h  the  heart  appeared  still  to  retain  its  force,  the 
vaso- motor  system  is  probably  paralyzed,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
later  experiments  of  Reichert  The  pulse  stil!  continues  slow,  although, 
according  to  Harnack,  the  vagi  are  completdy  paralyzed, 

Eespiraiimt, — According  to  the  experiments  o(  Morat  and  Doyon,'* 
pilocarpine  produces  a  distinct  slowness  of  the  respiration,  and  as  a 
respiratory  poison  is  the  antagonist  to  atropine.* 

Sexual  Organs, — Jaborandi  does  not  appear  to  have  any  power  over 
the  sexual  organs,  except  the  pregnant  womb.  Cases  of  abortion  during 
its  use  have  been  reported  by  Masmann  (quoted  by  Larvand  ")  and  by 
Schanta,"  but  in  the  hands  of  other  observers  the  drug  has  appeared  to 
have  little,  if  any,  abortifacient  influence,  and  Hyernaux  and  Chantenl 
have  found  it  powerless  in  the  lower  animals  (quoted  by  Larvand).  When, 
however,  the  pregnant  female  is  at  her  full  term,  the  drug  may  affect  the 
uterine  contractions,  as  Larvand  and  others  have  noted  an  increase  of 
the  pains,  or  even  a  precipitation  of  labor,  both  in  women  and  in  the 
lower  animals,     Neverthelessj  the  oxytocic  powers  of  jaborandi  are  very 

feeble.t 

Motor  System, — In  man,  muscular  tremblings  have  been  observed 
during  the  action  of  jaborandi,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  due 
to  a  direct  action  of  the  remedy.  In  the  frog,  as  first  noticed  by  Mur* 
rell,"  small  doses  (three  milligrammes  of  pilocarpine)  produce  violent 
convulsions  with  heightened  reflex  activity,  while  larger  amounts  cause 
complete  palsy.  According  to  Harnack  and  Meyer,  the  convulsions  are 
due  to  spinal  stimulation,  and  the  paralysis  partly  to  overwhelming  of  the 
spinal  centres  and  partly  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  the  motor  nerves 
themselves  not  being  afiected*  The  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  mus- 
culo-nervous  system  is  entirely  subservient  to  its  other  effects* 

£y<f,— When  applied  to  the  eyei  pilocarpine  produces  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  tension  of  the  accommodative  apparatus,  and  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  near  and  far  points  of  distinct  vision.  J  Tweedy  also  states 
that  there  is  impairment  of  vision,  due  to  benumbing  of  the  retina. 
According  to  P.  Albertoni,  the  myosis  is  followed  by  a  moderate  but 
persistent  mydriasis,  and  is  not  prevented  by  previous  section  of  the 
oculo-motor  nerve  or  of  the  upper  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion.  It  is 
certainly  the  result  of  a  peripheral  influence.  Galezowski,  who  uses  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  a  pilocarpine  salt  in  fifty  parts  of  water,  affirms 
that  it  answers  as  well  as  a  sol u don  of  eserine  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  of  not  producing  irritation. 


•  H.  Dreser  {Arck.f,  Exptr.  Path.  u.  Pharm.t  189a,  xxn.)  has  expertmentally  found 
that  pitocaj-pine  markedly  increases  the  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the  swimraiiig  bladder  of  the 

t  S^€l  British  Medical  Journal,  1879,  il.  509 ;  ^XwaWten.  Med.  Bldtt ,  1879,  ii.  1178,  lao?, 
X  See  John  Tweedy  {Lancet,  1875,  L  iS9Jt  C*  Scotti  {BerL  Klin.  IVochens.^  1877,  143). 
and  Galeiowski  {Med.  Times  and  Gax,,  1877.  iJ.  358)> 
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THERAPEUTicS-^aborandl  is  by  far  the  most  reliable  and 
remedy  of  its  class,  and  is  always  selected  when  it  is  desired  to  prodikr 
a  very  active  sweating-,  as  in  urt^mia  or  in  dropsy.  Both  m  atutt  and 
chronic  Bright  s  disease  it  is  of  very  great  value^  either  as  an  aid  to  or  as 
a  succedaneum  for  the  vapor-baths.  The  aweating^  should  be  repeated 
at  reg^ular  intervals,  varying  from  one  a  day  to  one  a  week,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

Not  only  is  jaborandi  valuable  for  the  removal  of  distinctly  excremetk- 
titious  matertal  from  the  blood,  but  it  is  often  of  the  greatest  service  m 
arresting  the  development  of  a  forming  disease,  probably  by  elinunattng 
peccant  matters.  Thus,  in  the  onset  of  an  attack  of  injiuensa^  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a.  bilious /ever^  ^nd  m  su^actUe  sxid  mtiscuiar  rheumatism  it  may 
often  be  used  with  great  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  when  in  a  fever 
it  is  desired  not  to  produce  a  single  excessive  sweating,  but  simply  to 
maintain  moisture  of  the  skin,  jaborandi  will  hardly  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  practitioner  J  and  in  typhoid  or  other  asthenic  fevers  more  or  I 
danger  of  exhaustion  attends  its  use. 

In  doses  of  from  one- twelfth  to  one- fifteenth  of  a  grain  (0.005-0. 
Gm. ),  given  every  two  to  four  hours,  pilocarpine  usually  causes  a  decided 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cardiac  and  of  renal  dropsies.  In  rare  cases  albuminuria  and 
even  strangury  *  have  followed  this  use  of  the  drug,  so  that  some  caution 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  its  employment  in  the  early  stages  of  aevk 
nephritis.  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  it  apparently  successful  in  a 
suppression  of  urine. 

In  the  treatment  of  pseudo-membranous  laryngiifs  and  in  dipM 
pilocarpine  was  at  one  time  extensively  used,  under  the  belief  that  by 
creasing  the  secretion  beneath  the  membranes  it  would  loosen  them ; 
has,  however,  failed  to  establish  its  value  for  this  purpose.  Ringer  *•  has 
ported  several  cases  of  uni lateral  sweating  cured  by  the  use  of  full  doses 
pilocarpine  given  hypodermically.  It  has  been  used  with  asserted  suc- 
cess in  alopecia.  C heron  affirms  that,  when  given  in  doses  of  one-tweUtb 
of  a  grain  hypodermically^  pilocarpine  is  very  effective  as  a  g^actagogye. 
but  Ch,  Cornevin  ^  found  that  in  cows,  at  least,  pilocarpine  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted ^  though  it  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  lactose. 

Locally  applied  (half -ounce  of  the  leaves)  in  the  form  of  a  poultice, 
jaborandi  may  sometimes  produce  local  sweating  only,  but  we  haiT 
seen  very  marked  and  extraordinarily  prolonged  generaj  sweating  so 
caused. 

The  Use  of  Pilocarpine  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye, \—Th.G  instillatjon  d 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  pilocarpine  hydrochlorate  into  the  eye  is  fol- 
lowed by  exactly  the  same  results  as  those  which  have  been  described  in 


n 


•  See  Purjesz  {Deuisck.  Arch,/.  XTin,  Med.,  ivii. 533) ;  also Stumpl {Ifeuisck.  At 

t  This  secUon  was  written  by  Professor  George  E.  de  Schweitiitz. 
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connection  with  eserine.  Pilocarpine  fulfils  all  the  therapeutic  indications 
of  eserine.  It  is  not,  however,  as  active,  and  therefore  the  strength  of 
the  solution  used  must  be  greater.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less 
irritating  and  less  liable  to  cause  iritis. 

Administration,— The  fluid  extract  of  jaborandi  (Fluidextractum 
Pilocarpi,  U.  S.  )  may  be  given  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
(2-4  C.cOf  but  is  inferior  to  the  alkaloid  in  being  more  uncertain  and 
more  liable  to  nauseate.  Dose  of  the  nitrate  or  kydrochlorate  (Pilocar- 
pinjE  Hvdrochloras,  U.  Si  PilocarfinjE  Nitras,  U*  S,).  from 
one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  grain  (0.008-0.02  Gm.)^  In  larger  doses 
it  is  capable  of  producing  so  severe  sweating  as  to  end  in  collapse. 
Even  pilocarpine,  however,  is  apt  to  cause  vomiting,  and  we  have 
found  that  when  it  is  desirable  to  produce  an  excessive  sweating  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  a  forming  disease^  much  better  results  may  be 
obtained  by  conforming  to  the  following  procedure  than  by  giving  pilo- 
carpine unaided:  let  the  patient,  prepared  for  bed,  take  one  dessert- 
spoonful of  a  mixture  containing,  to  the  dessertspoonful,  one -twelfth  of  a 
grain  of  pilocarpine  hydrochlorate,  five  grains  of  antipyrin,  and  one  to 
three  minims  of  tincture  of  aconite^root  ;  soak  the  feet  fifteen  minutes  in 
a  hot  mustard  bath  ;  on  getting  into  bed  take  a  teaspoonful  of  the  pilo- 
carpine  mixture,  with  a  tumbler  of  very  hot  lemonade  or  whiskey 
punch  \  repeating  every  twenty  minutes  the  pilocarpine  mixture  until 
free  perspiration  sets  in. 

Antagonism  with  Atropine. — In  1875  Langley  *  called  attention  to 
the  antagonism  existing  between  jaborandi  and  belladonna.  When  the 
heart  has  been  slowed  or  arrested  by  jaborandi,  atropine  will  bring  the 
rate  of  pulsation  almost  to  normal  ;  the  revei^e  of  this  also  occurs,  pro- 
vided the  amount  of  atropine  previously  applied  has  not  been  too  great 
(Langley),  Upon  the  sweat-glands  the  two  drugs  have  also  antagonistic 
powers,  one  being  able  to  annul  the  action  of  the  other  (Fuchsinger). 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  salivary  secretion  (Langley).  This 
antagonism  between  atropine  and  jaborandi  b  affirmed  by  H.  Larvand 
to  extend  to  the  intestines  and  pupil.  In  belladonna- poisoning  the  alka- 
loid has  been  used  with  no  advantage  in  very  small  dose,"  but  in  a  case 
in  which  nine- tenths  of  a  grain  of  atropine  had  been  taken,  nine  grains 
of  pilocarpine  are  said  to  have  been  injected  hypodermically  in  between 
one  and  two  hours  with  success  (Purjesz").  L.  Juh^z**  reports  a  case 
in  which  it  was  estimated  that  about  one  and  a  half  grains  of  atropine 
were  taken,  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  vomiting  ;  four  and  a  half  grains 
of  pilocarpine  were  injected  in  about  seven  hours,  with  a  favorable  result. 
Hofferts**  reports  a  case  in  which  seven  and  a  half  grains  of  extract  of 
belladonna  were  ingested,  and  nearly  two  grains  of  pilocarpine  given, 
with  recovery,* 
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SPIRITU3  J^THERIS  NITROSI— SPIRIT   OF  NITROUS  ETHER.     U.S. 

Sweet  sfiirii  cf  nitre  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  eikyi  niirUe*  It  is 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  a  neutral  reaction, 
is  a  volatile,  inflammable  liquid,  of  a  pale  yellow  color  indining:  slightly 
to  green,  having  a  fragrant,  ethereal  odor,  free  from  pungency,  and  a 
sharp,  burning  taste.  It  has  the  specific  gravity  0.S36  to  0*842*  and 
contains  4.3  per  cent,  of  its  peculiar  ether.  It  should  not  be  long  kept, 
as  it  becomes  acid  by  age. 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  when  taken  freely  in  the  form  of  fumes  may 
cause  symptoms  of  nitrous  acid  poisoning.  Thus,  as  produced  by 
its  inhalation,  D.  R.  Brown**  noted  very  pronounced  cyanosis  of  the 
face  and  hands,  mental  confusion,  headache,  cold  extremities,  excessive 
muscular  weakness,  very  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  a  slow,  regular  respiration 
which  on  the  least  exertion  became  hurried  and  accompanied  by  a  pain- 
ful  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest  and  by  cardiac  distress.  When 
the  spirit  is  taken  by  the  mouth,  the  alcohol  in  it  asserts  its  physiological 
powers.  Thus,  in  a  child  three  years  old,  killed  in  twelve  hours  by  four 
ounces  of  the  spirit,  the  symptoms  closely  resembled  those  of  alcoholic 
poisoning,  with  the  addition  of  vomiting  and  purging.* 

The  therapeutic  dose  of  nitre  is  somewhat  calmative,  and  has  some  in- 
fluence, though  not  a  very  great  one,  in  increasing  the  secretions  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  It  b  a  very  popular  remedy,  especially  u&eltd  in  the 
case  of  children  suffering  from  adynamic  fevers  with  such  nervous  symp- 
toms  as  starting,  jerking,  mental  excitement,  etc.  If  the  patient  be  kept 
on  his  feet  and  cool  instead  of  being  warmly  covered  in  bed,  the  single 
large  dose  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  acts  as  a  mild  diuretic.  When  a 
diaphoretic  action  is  required,  small  doses  should  be  exhibited  at  short 
intervals.  Thus,  for  a  child  one  year  old  a  teaspoonful  may  be  put  in 
five  ounces  of  water  and  a  tablespoonful  be  given  every  half  to  one  hour. 
The  adult  dose  is  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (4-7  C.c). 


our.  J 


Spirit  of  Mindererus  (Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis,  U.  S, — Soiutim 
cf  Ammonium  Acetate)  is  a  colorless,  odorless  liquid,  prepared  by  satu- 
rating dilute  acetic  acid  with  ammonium  carbonate.  It  was  formerly 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  treatment  of  adynamic  fevers  as  a 
mild  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  but  has  very  properly  fallen  into  disuse 
except  as  a  vehicle  for  more  powerful  remedies.  The  dose  usually  given 
is  one  to  two  lablespoonfuls  (7.5-15  Cc),  but  two  ounces  (60  C.c.)  of 
it  may  be  exhibited  at  one  time. 


2fl 


Before  the  introduction  of  jaborandi,  probably  the  most  useful  an 
most  efficient  known  diaphoretic  was  Dover's  Powder  (PuLVis  Ipecacc- 
AKHiC  ET  Opii,  U.  S0»  which  contains  one  grain  of  opium,  one  gram 

•Case,  Lancet,  1S78,  li*    Christison  reports  a  case  of  a  woman  whose  dei 
attributed  to  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 
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of  ipecacuanha,  and  eight  grains  of  sugar  of  milk.  When,  as  in  some 
cases  of  acute  rheunuUism,  it  is  desired  at  the  same  time  to  allay  pain  and 
increase  the  action  of  the  skin,  Dover's  powder  may  be  exhibited  in  doses 
of  from  three  to  five  grains  (0.2-0.3  Gm.)  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours, /n?  re  nata,  in  capsules  or  pill.  Given  in  a  single  large  dose, — ten 
grains  (0.7  Gm.), — especially  when  aided  by  proper  measures  and  other 
diaphoretics,  it  is  efficient  in  producing  a  free  perspiration,  and  may  thus 
be  used  in  forming  acute  colds,  etc.  In  the  intense  suffering  which  some- 
times results  from  sudden  suppression  of  mensiruoHony  Dover's  powder, 
by  relieving  pain  and  aiding  in  the  production  of  diaphoresis,  often  acts 
most  favorably. 
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Under  the  present  heading  we  propose  to  discuss  not  only  true  ex- 
pectorants,— that  is  J  those  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  in^uendng  , 
diseased  conditions  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes, — but  also  vari- 
ous substances  and  even  various  procedures  which  are  employed  for  the  « 

relief  of  pulmonic  conditions. 

Cough. — ^When  from  disease  or  from  other  causes  obnoxious  materials, 
be  they  secretions  or  foreign  matters,  accumulate  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
cough  is  necessary  for  their  expulsion,  so  that  in  a  large  proportion  ol 
cases  no  treatment  of  cough  is  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
cases  in  which,  owing  to  excessive  irritability  of  the  pulmonic  mucous 
membrane,  the  amount  of  cough  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amoum 
of  material  to  be  expelled.  Under  these  circumstances  the  sytnptom  is 
not  only  annoyingj  but  also,  by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lungs  and  by  exhausting  the  patient,  directly  harmful.  In  another  set  <rf 
cases,  owing  to  muscular  weakness  and  to  lack  of  irritabtlity  of  tlie 
mucous  membrane,  the  cough  b  not  sufficient  for  the  expelling  of  the 
secretions,  which  gradually  accumulate  in  the  lungs,  fill  up  the  bronclffid 
tubes,  and  finally,  it  may  be,  cause  death  by  a  process  comparable  to  tint 
of  drowning. 

It  is  [jlain  that  the  medical  practitioner  must  study  in  each  indi^iduaJ 
case  the  relations  between  the  cough  and  the  amount  of  work  required: 
so  that  if  the  cough  be  excessive  it  may  be  allayed,  if  it  be  insufficient  it 
may  be  stimulated.  P'or  the  purpose  of  allaying  cough,  soothing  vapors 
or  liquids  may  be  applied  to  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  by  inhab* 
tions^  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  interna)  anodynes  are  necessarv. 

In  some  instances  the  cough  is  maintained  by  an  excessive  irritabtlity 
in  the  upper  throat  and  air-passages,  so  that  demulcents  such  as  liquorice 
are  very  useful,  or  relief  may  be  obtained  by  sipping  a  mixture  composed 
of  glycerin  and  whiskey,  each  one  part,  with  two  to  four  parts  of  water. 

The  anodyne  substances  which  are  employed  lor  the  relief  of  cough 
are  hydrocyanic  acid,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  chloroform,  the  bro- 
mides, and  heroine.  The  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  too  brief  for  the 
remedy  to  be  of  practical  value.  Belladonnan  unless  locally  applied  by 
means  of  atomi^ation,  is  ver%'  uncertain  in  its  action  and  of  entire! %^  sec- 
ondary importance  \  superior  to  it  is  hyoscyamus,  although  even  full 
doses  of  this  remedy  often  are  ineffective.  Chloroform,  in  doses  of  ten  to 
fifteen  minimSt  sometimes  acts  most  happily,  but  must  be  given  at  very 
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short  intervals  on  account  of  the  fugaciousness  of  its  influencef  and  is 
more  useful  in  combination  than  alone.  The  bromides  in  full  doses  are 
often  effective  J  and  may  well  be  combined  with  chloroform  ;  in  some 
cases  they  are  too  depressant.  Much  more  certain  in  its  influence  than 
any  remedy  yet  mentioned  is  opium  ;  its  tendency  to  check  secretion 
forbids  its  use,  however,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  notably  in 
those  in  which  there  is  persistent  dryness  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, whether  this  dryness  represents  the  first  stage  of  an  acute  bronchi- 
tis or  whether  the  case  be  one  of  a  continuing  subacute  bronchial  irritation 
so  frequent  in  neurotic  individuals.  Moreover,  the  usefulness  of  opiates 
is  further  limited  by  their  tendency  to  derange  digestion,  and  in  chronic 
cases  by  the  danger  of  forming  the  opium  habit.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  diacetic  ester  of  morphine  (heroine)  is  very  valuable. 

We  know  of  no  method  of  increasing  the  irritability  of  the  pul- 
monic mucous  membrane  when  impaired.  In  such  cases,  if  the  loss  of 
irritabiUty  be,  as  it  usually  is,  dependent  on  general  atony,  strychnine 
and  cocaine  may  be  administered  in  full  doses,  and  are  sometimes  very 
serviceable.  In  an  acute  case,  with  failure  to  expel  the  secretion,  as  in 
the  suffocative  catarrh  of  infants,  iife  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  me- 
chanical treatment.  Stimulating  emetics  are  often  of  the  greatest  service 
in  freeing  the  bronchial  tubes  of  secretion.  On  various  occasions  we  have 
resuscitated  young  children  after  they  had  become  completely  coma- 
tose and  lost  the  ability  of  swallowing  from  asphyxia  due  to  sufTocative 
catarrh,  by  the  following  procedure,  which  was  suggested  to  us  by  the 
welU known  reflex  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  respiratory  muscles  pro- 
duced by  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  the  chest : 

Provide  three  tubs,  one  empty^  one  containing  ice-water,  and  one  with  water  at 
about  115*  F.  Hold  the  naked  body  of  the  child  over  the  empty  tvibi  and  dash  over 
the  upper  thorax  a  ladleful  of  the  hot  water,  followed  immediately  by  one  of  the 
cold  water.  So  soon  as  the  color  of  the  skin  has  begun  to  change  under  the  respira- 
tory gaspings,  and  some  evidences  of  consdousness  appear,  dip  the  body  of  the 
child  momentarily  in  the  hot  water,  when  the  scream  prodaced  by  the  pain  will 
usually  h\\  the  lung^  with  air.  In  thb  procedure  the  hot  water  is  used  alternately 
with  the  cold  water  to  prevent  chilling  of  the  body  as  well  as  to  increase  the  shock. 

7i?  allay  Spa^m, — ^When  a  spasm  affects  the  laryngeal  muscles 
acutely  it  may  often  be  put  an  end  to  by  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacu- 
anha or,  in  a  very  robust  subject^  of  lobelia  ;  but  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially in  so-called  laryngismus  siridulus^  the  exhibition  of  an  anesthetic 
may  be  necessary  for  the  saving  of  life.  In  such  castfs  chloroform  should 
be  selected  on  account  of  the  locally  irritating  influence  of  ether.  Amyl 
nitrite  in  alarming  cases  often  acts  most  happily.  For  the  prevention 
of  the  recurrence  of  these  spasms  the  various  anodyne  mentioned  above 
may  be  employed  The  most  generally  successful  is  the  bromide,  which 
in  spasmodic  croup  should  be  given  repeatedly  in  full  doses.  Local  appli- 
cations of  belladonna — the  smoking  of  belladonna  cigarettes — are  often 
very  useful. 


In  extreme  cases  of  asthmatic  bronchial  spasm  relaxatioQ  may  be  obJ 
tained  by  the  exhibition,  in  robust  cases,  of  lobelia  in  full  dose,  bf 
smoking  belladonna  or  stramonium  cigarettes  or  pipes,*  by  the  bibahr 
tion  of  amyl  nitrite  or  chloroforin,  or  by  hypodermic  injections  of  mor- 
phine or  of  heroine  hydrochlorate. 

Local  applications  may  be  made  to  the  lungs  in  the  form  ol  ^-apor  or 
of  fine  spray  obtained  by  the  so-called  pulverization  of  water. 

Atomization  consists  in  breaking  up  by  a  mechanical  contnviiice 
watery  solutions  of  a  medicinal  substance  into  a  fine  spray.  At  one  time 
it  was  believed  that  in  this  way  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  broachat 
tubes  could  be  reached,  but  the  method  has  gradually  passed  out  of  use 
except  for  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  in  the  fauces,  larynx,  or  tradKa. 
In  using  atomization  it  must  be  remembered  that  tt  is  only  a  measHof 
making  a  local  application  to  a  certain  part,  so  that  the  rules  goveraiDg 
the  choice  of  drugs  to  be  employed  are  precisely  those  affecting  local 
applications  to  other  than  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane. 

By  atomization  warm  water  may  be  applied  as  a  diluent  and  as  a 
soothing  application,  its  soothing  properties  being  capable  of  increase  by 
the  addition  of  cocaine,  opiates,  or  other  narcotic  remedies.  By  atomi- 
zation stimulant  substances,  such  as  ammonium  chloride,  also  benzoai/s. 
carbolates,  or  other  antiseptics,  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  cfis- 
eased  mucous  membrane.  When  there  is  excessive  secretion,  as  in  hvm- 
4:kffrrA^a,  or  hemorrhagCj  as  in  hemoptysis,  the  practitioner  may  use  m 
the  atomizer  such  astringents  and  haemostatics  as — tannic  acid,  one  to 
twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce  ;  alum,  from  five  grains  to  the  fluidomxt 
to  a  saturated  solution  ;  iron,  Monsel's  solution,  five  to  fifteen  dras  to 
the  fluidounce.  In  all  cases  in  which  strong  local  applications  are  being 
made  to  the  lungs  the  occurrence  of  severe  cough  is  an  indi<^tion  tliil 
the  application  is  causing  much  irritation. 


TRUE    EXPECTORANTS. 


A 


From  a  therapeutic  point  of  view  acute  bronchitis  is  divisible  into 
three  stages  :  first,  that  of  extreme  drj^ness  of  the  mucous  membraiie 
and  tightness  of  cough  ;  second,  that  in  which  secretion  is  about  to  be 
established  \  third,  the  final  stage,  ,in  which  expectoration  is  free.     In  aa 


•  There  ate  upOQ  the  markets  numerous  proprietary  mixtures  for  the  relid  d 
asthma  by  smoking  i  most  if  not  all  of  them  cotisist  of  powdered  belladonna  or  stmBo- 
nium,  mixed  with  potassium  nitrate  and  sometimes  other  substances.  Clinical  expe^ 
rience  has  shown  that  the  effideucy  of  these  powders  is  increased  by  the  presenciE  «f 
arsenic,  which  probably  acta  by  stimulating  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  to  secrete 
freely.  The  following  formula^  taken  from  an  old  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  PhOaddplik 
Hospital,  we  have  found  to  yield  ;k  very  efficacious  paper, 

Chart  A  Arsenica  lis  Com  posit  a  {Compoimd  Arsenical  Paper).  B,^Belladnen« 
fol.,  gr.  xcvi ;  HyoscyamJ  fol.,  Stramonii  foh,  aa  gr,  xlviii ;  Extr.  opii,  gr.  jv  ;  Tabaci,  gr, 
Ixxx  ;  Aquae,  Oj ;  M.,  ft.  sol.  et  add.  Potas.  nit.,  gr.  clx  ;  Potaa.  arsenit.,  gr.  cccxi.  Sata 
rate  bibulous  paper  and  dry  for  use.  Roll  the  paper  into  cigarette*,  one  of  which  is  to  he 
smoked  two  to  six  ttmes  a  day  unlU  relief  is  afforded  or  some  giddiue:^  is  produced 
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exacerbation  of  chronic  bronchitis  either  one  of  these  stages  may  be  rep- 
resentedf  but  in  a  continuing  course  of  the  chronic  bronchitis  there  is 
usually  a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  requires  the  use  of 
such  expectorants  as  are  employed  only  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of 
an  acute  bronchitis, — Le.^  of  a  stimulating  expectorant. 

In  accordance  with  the  division  just  made  of  the  stages  of  a  bron- 
chitis, expectorants  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups  :  first,  sedative  ex- 
pectorants ;  second,  expectorants  which  are  suitable  for  the  second  stage 
of  bronchitis,  which  may  be  termed  simply,  expectorants  j  third,  stim- 
ulating expectorants. 

Of  course^  it  must  be  understood  that  the  divbion  which  has  been 
made  is  arbitrary,  and  that  very  frequently  there  are  conditions  in  which 
expectorants  of  one  group  may  well  be  combined  in  one  prescription 
with  those  of  another  group.  Thus>  ipecacuanha  and  ammonium  chlo- 
ride are  often  very  serviceable  in  union. 


EXPECTORANTS   OF  THE   FIRST   GROUP. 

The  sedative  expectorants  among  which  we  have  choice  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  bronchitis  are  lobelia,  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  potassium 
citrate,  and  apomorphine. 

Of  these  substances  Lobelia  is  to  be  employed  only  in  asthmatic  cases 
in  which  there  is  distinct  tendency  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
tincture  (Tinctura  LobelIjC,  U.  S,  )  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  drops  (1-1.2  C*c. )  every  three  hours,  or  when  a  spasm  amounts 
to  a  violent  asthma,  one  fluidrachm  (3,7  Cc)  may  be  exhibited  every 
two  hours  until  vomiting  is  produced.  When  large  doses  of  lobelia  are 
given  the  patient  must  be  closely  watched,  as  sometimes  an  alarming  de- 
pression is  produced, 

Tartar  Mtnetic  is  similar  in  its  expectorant  influence  to  ipecacuanha, 
but  much  more  powerful  and  much  less  safe.  It  should  never  be  used  in 
adynamic  cases  or  with  young  children.  Dose,  as  an  expectorant,  one- 
twelfth  to  one -sixth  of  a  grain  (0,005-0,01  Gm, ),  repeated  according  to 
circumstances. 

Ipecacuanha  is  very  largely  used  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  bron- 
chitu^  and  is  the  safest  of  the  nauseating  expectorants.  The  dose  of 
the  syrup  is  from  thirty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  (1,8-5,7  C,c.)  every 
two  to  four  hours,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Potassium  Citrate ,  when  given  in  large  doses,  has  a  very  notable  effect 
in  increasing  bronchial  secretion  during  the  dry  stage  of  a  brmicMtis^  and 
especially  lends  itself  under  these  circumstances  to  combination  with 
ipecacuanha,  or  in  very  robust  cases  with  tartar  emetic  ;  one  ounce  (30 
Gm. )  of  it  should  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  For  many  patients 
its  taste  is  well  concealed  by  lemon-juice. 

Apomorphine  Hydrochioraie  is  a  valuable  sedative  expectorant,  useful 
in  exactly  the  class  of  cases  in  which  ipecacuanha  is  commonly  given. 
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The  expectorant  dose  is 
every  two  or  three  hours. 
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one- twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.005  Gni.)« 


EXPECTORANTS   OF  THE   SECOND   GROUP 

pbtes«  white. 


AMMONII   CHLORIDUM^AMMONIUM 
Amnwnium  Chloride  occurs  iti  large  concavo-convex 


I 


translucent,  tough  and  fibrous,  free  from  odor,  but  having  a  sharp,  saliae 
taste,  and  soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold  and  one  part  of  boiling  water. 

Therapeutics. —Ammonium  chloride  is  a  powerful  irritant  conctm- 
ing  whose  poisonous  properties  there  is  great  diversitj'  of  stateoicsitL 
Oesterlen  affirms  that  he  has  seen  two  ounces  of  the  salt  taken  by  man 
without  the  production  of  more  serious  results  than  violent  gastro-intes^ 
tinal  pain  and  diarrhcea,  whilst  older  obser\'ers  state  that  two  diacbms  of 
the  salt  are  sufficient  to  cause  death  in  a  dog.  According  to  Afsol4 
thirty  grains  will  kill  a  rabbit  in  ten  minutes  ;  but  Rabuteau  found 
that  one  drachm  injected  intravenously  produced  in  the  dog  only 
vomiting,  muscular  weakness,  temporary  paralysis  of  the  hind  I^s,  aod 
general  prostration,  lasting  four  or  five  hours.  After  absorption  it  shard 
the  general  physiological  activity  of  the  ammoniacal  salts.  When  giwfi 
for  a  length  of  time  in  very  large  doses  it  aHects  the  general  nutritkn. 
We  have  seen  extreme  prostration  and  a  typhoid  condition  apparendy 
produced  by  the  taking  of  half  an  ounce  per  diem  for  some  days^ 
whilst  great  prostration,  with  an  eruption  of  bloody  blebs^  hematuria, 
and  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membrane,  has  been  reported  by 
Isharn  as  caused  by  the  continuous  use  of  the  drug. 

These  symptoms  are  concordant  with  the  statements  of  Sundelin^ 
the  blood  suffers  especially  and  loses  its  plasticity  under  the  ac^on  of 
drug.  In  an  elaborate  series  of  analyses,  F.  W,  Bocker'  determined 
that  its  long  use  is  accompanied  by  a  decided  decrease  in  the  solids  of  the 
blood, — an  observation  confirmed  by  Arnold.  Both  Bocker  and  Rabti- 
teau '  found  that  in  healthy  man  it  notably  increases  the  urea  and  otbei 
solids  of  the  urine  except  uric  acid,  so  that  when  taken  in  large  amounl 
and  continuously  it  evidently  has  a  positive  influence  on  the  che: 
movements  of  the  organism. 

According  to  Rabuteau ,  ammonium  chloride  is  freely  secreted  by 
salivary  glands,  but  chiefly  escapes  from  the  kidneys,  almost  all  the 
taken  being  recoverable  from  the  urine. 

Although  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  ammonitiiR 
chloride  especially  aflfects  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  the  state- 
ment of  Bocker,  that  it  hastens  very  greatly  the  nutritive  changes  and 
the  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium  in  all  mucous  membranes,  is  in  accord 
with  clinical  experience  as  to  its  value  in  various  gastro- intestinal  condi- 
tions. In  Germany  more  than  in  this  country  it  has  been  extensively 
used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  and  iniestincti  calarrks.  The 
statement  of  W.  Stewart,'  made  in  1870,  that  it  is  an  efiective  r( 
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in  chronic  hrpor  cf  the  liver  and  chronic  hepaiitis,  has  been  sustained 
by  subsequent  clinical  experiencCf  and  it  has  become  a  standard  remedy 
in  th^e  afiections  and  in  catarrhai  Jaundice.  As  an  expectorant  ammo- 
nium chloride  is  useful  in  an  aciite  bro^ichiiis  when  free  secretion  has 
just  been  established.  In  chronic  bronchitis  it  should  be  administered 
from  time  to  time  when  the  secretion  is  not  very  free. 

Ammonium  chloride  was  at  one  time  frequently  given  in  iniermitieni 
fever f  but  has  failed  to  sustain  itself.  Another  old  use  was  for  relieving 
pain  in  neurcdgia^  especially  of  the  ovarian  variety*  Thirty  grains  of  it 
were  administered  in  combination  with  two  to  five  drops  of  tincture  of 
aconite  root,  repeated  in  half  an  hour  if  necessary.  In  our  hands  this 
treatment  has  not  given  satisfaction.  The  expectorant  dose  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  is  five  to  ten  grains  (0.3-0.6  Gm. )  every  three  hours,  in 
at  least  two  ounces  of  water.  The  dose  in  hepatic  diseases  is  twenty  to 
thirty  grains  (t.3-2  Gm.)  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  water,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  administered  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 


EXPECTORANTS  OF  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 

GRINDELIA.     U.S. 

This  is  the  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Grindelia  robusta  and  of 
Grindelia  squarrosa,  plants  inhabiting  the  extreme  western  portions  of 
North  America.  In  commerce  the  whole  herb,  including  the  stems, 
roots,  and  floral  heads,  is  sold.  The  taste  is  warmish,  peculiar,  and  very 
persistent*  The  presence  of  a  crystalline  alkaloid  in  grindelia  has  been 
asserted  by  several  investigators,  but  at  present  it  seems  probable  that 
its  activity  depends  upon  a  turpentine- like  volatile  oil. 

Physiological  Action, ^ — The  toxic  powers  of  grindelia  are  said  to 
be  so  feeble  that  three  drachms  of  the  fluid  extract  are  required  to  kill 
a  rabbi L  Concerning  its  physiological  action  we  have  little  definite 
knowledge  ;  according  to  Buffington,  it  produces  narcosis  with  dilated 
pupils  by  a  cerebral  influence,  but  acts  more  powerfully  in  paralyzing  the 
nerves  of  sensation  and  the  sensory  side  of  the  cord,  and  finally  attacks 
both  the  motor  cord  and  nerves.  Dobroklowski  asserts  that  it  acts  upon 
the  motor  nerves  and  the  muscles.  Buffington  affirms  that  it  causes  in 
warm-blooded  animals  a  slowing  of  the  action  of  the  heart  by  stimu- 
lating the  inhibitory  apparatus,  and  an  elevation  of  the  blood -pressure 
by  stimulating  the  vaso- motor  centres.  DobrokJowskl  states  that  the 
large  but  non- toxic  doses  increase  the  pulse- rate  as  well  as  the  arte- 
rial tension  ;  also  that  these  phenomena  not  being  affected  either  by 
isolation  of  the  heart  from  the  nervous  system,  by  the  previous  use 
of  atropine,  or  by  division  of  the  spinal  cord,  they  must  be  caused 
by  a  direct  influence  upon  the  heart  or  the  peripheral  vessels.  Do- 
broklowski   further  affirms   that  in  toxic  dose  the  drug  depresses  the 

•  See  CentralbLf,  Mtd.  fFissens.,  rSSs,  jtittii, ;  Amer.  Jmim.  Med.  Sti.^l^n.  18, 1886; 
Lond.  Med,  Hec,  March,  1886. 
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pulse- rate    and    the    arterial   tension,   and    finally  arrests    the   heart 
diastole. 

Therapeutics, — ^Grinddia  has  not  been  employed  for  its  effect  upoST 
the  circulation ,  and  in  the  doses  used  in  medicine  it  appears  to  exert  qb 
distinct  influence  upon  the  heart  or  arteries.  It  has  been  largely  tnext 
often  with  alleged  excellent  results,  in  asthma^  and  in  brovukiiis  assoo- 
ated  with  a  tendency  to  bronchial  spasm.  It  is  probable  that  in  these 
cases  it  not  only  has  a  relaxing  influence,  but  also  stimulates  the  muooia 
membrane,  and  even  in  chronic  broiichith,  especially  of  the  aged,  it 
is  said  to  do  good.  It  has  been  employed  in  -whooping -€QUgh,  Its 
active  principles  are  probably  excreted  by  the  kidneys  \  hence  after 
large  doses  there  are  sometimes  evidences  of  renal  irrttaBon,  and  in 
chronic  ccUarrk  of  the  bladder  good  has  been  effected  by  its  stimulant 
influence  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  viscus.  It  has  also  been 
employed  as  a  local  application,  with  alleged  good  results,  in  vagmiHi, 
The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  GrindelijE,  U.  %.) 
is  from  twenty  to  sixty  minims  (1.2-3.7  Cc. ),  The  fumes  ol  buming 
grindelia  are  sometimes  inhaled  with  alleged  relief  in  o^iAma,  The  plant 
should  be  steeped  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  dried,  and  burnt  upon  a  pbic,  or 
may  be  smoked  in  cigarettes  or  In  a  pipe.  ^m 


Balsamum  Peruvianum,  U.  S.,  Balsam  of  Peru^  is  obtained  from 
Toluifera  Pereirae,  a  tree  of  Central  America,  This  balsam  is  a  viscid, 
honey- like,  fragrant,  brownish  fluid,  of  a  warm,  bitterish  taste,  which  has 
been  shown  by  Brautigam  and  Nowack  *  to  be  practically  devoid  of  anti- 
septic properties.  According  to  Fr6my,  it  contains  not  benzoic,  but  dii« 
namic  acid.  It  has  been  used  in  chronic  caiarrhs  of  the  respiratory  sod 
the  genito-urinary  systems,  in  doses  of  half  a  fluidrachm  (2  C.c.  ). 

Balsam UM  Tolutanum,  U.S.,  Balsam  of  Tolu,  is  obtained  frooi 
Toluifera  Bals^imum^  a  tree  very  closely  allied  to  that  which  yields  the 
balsam  of  Peru.  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  at  first  a  thick,  viscid  fluid,  but  hj 
time  it  is  converted  into  a  hard,  translucent,  resinous  solid.  Its  odor  is 
highly  fragrant  and  its  taste  vanilla-like.  It  contains  cinnamic  acid  and 
a  volatile  oil,  and  its  medical  properties  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  balsam 
of  Peru.  On  account,  however,  of  its  grateful  taste,  it  is  preferred  to  the 
latter,  and  is  very  much  used  to  flavor  medicines,  especially  cough -mix- 
tures. In  large  doses,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3-2  Gm. )  every  three 
hours,  it  may  be  of  some  value  in  chronic  bronchitis,  but  as  generally 
used  its  preparations  are  simply  agreeable  vehicles.  The  dose  of  the 
tincture  (TlNCTirRA  Toi.UTANA^twenty  per  cent.,  U.  S.)  is  one-half  10 
one  fluidrachm  (2-4  C.c,};  of  the  much  more  frequently  used  syrup 
(SvRUPUS  ToLUTANUS,  U.  S. ),  half  a  fluidounce  (15  Cc.  ). 


Allium,   or  Eiigiish    Garlic,    the   clove   of  Allium    sativum,    con- 
tains a  volatile  oil   which  in  small  doses  is  a  stimulant   to  digestion,  and 
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IS  also  used  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  in  the  advanced  stages  of  obsti- 
nate bronchitis,  and  in  the  acute  bronchitis  of  infants,  when  the  powers  of 
the  system  begin  to  flag.  The  oil  of  garlic  is  hirther  believed  to  have  the 
ability  to  stimulate  the  expulsive  function  of  the  small  bronchial  tubes, 
and  is  certainly  a  powerful  rubefacient  and  a  decided  nervous  stimulant 
For  these  reasons,  garlic  poultices  are  a  favorite  application  in  the  acute 
suffacaiive  catarrh  of  infants,  and  are  not  rarely  applied  to  the  spine,  legs* 
and  feet  in  general  infantile  convulsions.  They  are  made  by  simply  re- 
ducing  the  garlic  to  a  pulp  by  pounding.  When  a  continuous  applica- 
tion is  desirable  to  the  delicate  skin  of  an  infant,  as  in  catarrh,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  reduce  their  strength  with  flaxseed  meal.  The 
dose  of  the  syrup  (SvRUPUS  Allii,  U.  S.  1890)  for  a  child  a  year  old  is 
one  fluidrachm  (4  Cc), 


SciLLA,  U.  S.,  or  Squilir  is  one  of  the  most  used  of  the  stimulating 
expectorants,  coming  especially  into  play  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
ordinary  bronchitis.  The  syrup  (Svrupus  ScilljE,  U.  S.  )  is  the  favor- 
ite expectorant  preparation.  As  it  contains  acetic  acid,  it  is  incompati- 
ble with  ammonium  carbonate*  Compound  Syrup  of  Squill ^  or  CoX€*s 
Hive  Syrup  (Svrupus  SciLLiE  Compositus,  U.  S,)i  contains  one  grain 
of  tartar  emetic  to  the  ounce,  and  is  therefore  sedative  to  the  circulation, 
although  stimulant  to  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  It  is  not  suit- 
able for  young  children,  although  it  has  been  much  used  in  spasmodic 
croup.  The  dose  of  the  simple  syrup  is  one* half  to  one  fluidrachm  (2-4 
Cc, )  ;  of  the  compound,  twenty  to  forty  drops  {1.2-2.5  C.c. ),  according 
to  age,  repeated  every  twenty  minutes  until  it  operates. 

Pix  LiQUiDA,  U.  S. —  Tbr  is  a  black  semi-liquid  substance,  of  peculiar 
odor  and  taste,  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  various  species 
of  pine.  The  tar  used  in  this  country  is  almost  exclusively  the  product 
of  the  Pinus  palustris  of  North  Carolina  and  other  of  the  Southern 
States.  In  composition  it  is  very  complex,  containing  pyroligneous 
acid,  creosote,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  number  of  more  or  less  peculiar 
principles.  When  distilled,  it  yields  an  oily  liquid,  known  as  oil  of  tar, 
and  a  solid,  black  residue,  pitch.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  water.  The 
physiological  action  of  tar  resembles  that  of  creosote.  According  to 
Taylor,  the  oil  of  tar  has  produced  death  in  man.  To  cause  death,  tar 
itself  would  have  to  be  ingested  in  enormous  quantity,  since  a  sailor 
(according  to  Stills)  recovered  after  taking  between  a  pint  and  a  quart 
of  it  It  is  used  internally  solely  in  the  advanced  stages  of  obstinate 
acute  bronchitis^  or  in  chronic  bronchitis.  Locally,  it  is  much  employed 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  a  stimulant  application  in  the  form  of 
the  official  ointment  (Unguentum  Picis  Liquids,  U.  S,,^qual  parts). 
In  many  cases  this  is  too  severe,  and  the  strength  must  be  reduced. 
Hebra  states  that  if  it  be  applied  too  freely  enough  of  the  tar  may  be  ab- 
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sorbcd  to  darken  the  color  of  the  fjeoes  and  the  urine,  and  even  to 
gastric  irritalion  and  black  vomit.  For  internal  admtntstration  the  best 
preparation  is  the  Syrup  of  Tar  (Syrupus  Pi  CIS  LlQinDiG — 7.5  per 
cent,  U.  S.)     DosCj  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.7-7  C.c,  )• 


umF 


Terebenum.  U.  S.  —  Terebene  is  a  dear,  colorless  liquid,  msoh 
in  water,  isomeric  with  turpentine,  and  of  a  peculiar  odor,  ^mewliat 
resembling  that  of  freshly  sawed  pine  wood.  It  is  prepared  by  the  actios 
o\  sulphuric  acid  upon  oil  of  turpentine. 

Terebene,  one  of  the  most  elective  of  the  stimulant  expectorants,  wis 
first  recommended  by  William  Murrell.*  It  is  very  useful  not  only  in 
chronic  bronckUis,  but  also  in  the  acute  disease  after  the  earlier  stages  haifc 
passed  by.  As  an  expectorant  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  oil  of  eucalyp- 
tus, but  is  more  stimulating.  It  has  also  been  employed  with  asserted  good 
results  in  dyspepsia^  especially  in  the  flatulent  intestinal  variety,  and  may 
be  used  in  chronic  or  subacute  infiammaiioTis  af  the  genUa-urinary  trad. 
Its  action  upon  the  general  system  has  not  been  investig^ated,  but  proba- 
bly resembles  that  of  oil  of  turpentine.  From  twenty  to  forty  mimss 
(1,2-2,5  C.c.)  of  it  may  be  given  to  the  adult  in  the  course  erf  twenty^ 
four  hours.  It  lends  itself  well  to  use  by  inhalations,  either  by  atomiia- 
tion  of  water  containing  it  or  by  vaporization  from  hot  water.  The  \'apoc 
should  be  as  concentrated  as  can  be  borne  without  eitciting  cough.      ^H 

Oleum  Saktali,    U.  S.  ,  Oil  of  Sandal  Wo&d^  is  a  pale  yellowish, 

strongly  pungent,  aromatic,  and  spicy  volatile  oil,  obtained  from  the  wood 
of  the  Santalum  album.  It  is  a  stimulant  or  irritant  to  the  various  my- 
cous  membranes  J  and  while  its  general  action  upon  the  system  is  not 
known,  it  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  chronic  bronckiHs  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  acute  bronchitisy  and  also  in  the  advanced  stages  of  ^^- 
QrrhGta,  It  seems  to  be  more  stimulating  than  is  the  oil  of  eucalyptus. 
From  ten  to  twenty  drops  (1,2-2.5  Cc.)  may  be  given  every  three  or 
four  hours  in  capsules,  emulsions,  or  on  sugar. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  stimulant  expectorants  are  the  ^U^ 
eucalyptus  and  creQso^.     (See  pages  550  and  565,  ) 


J 


Terpin  Hydrate.  Tekptnt  Hydras,  U,  S, — This  substance* 
occurs  in  colorless,  nearly  odorless  prisms,  of  a  slighdy  aromatic  and 
what  bitter  taste,  nearly  insoluble  in  wate^^  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  used  m 
practical  medicine  as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  resembling-  in  its  actioQ 
other  members  of  the  turpentine  group,  and  especially  useful  in  ckrsmk 
bronchitis  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  acute  bronthitis  when  the  secre- 
tion is  unusually  free.  In  our  experience  it  is  better  borne  by  the  stomach 
than  is  terebene^  and  is,  in  its  action  upon  the  lungs,  scarcely  distingiusli- 
able  from  that  agent.  It  has  also  been  used  in  chronic  cystitis,  and 
in  gonorrhwa.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  six 
(0.2-0.4  Gm, )  four  to  six  times  a  day,  in  capsules. 
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Saponine. — This  glucoside  is  very  widely  spread  throughout  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  Robert  *  giving  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty  plants  which 
contain  principles  of  the  saponine  class.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
chemically  pure  saponine  is  physiologically  inert,  but  saponine  of  com- 
merce is  a  very  active  poison,  and  all  of  the  plants  containing  it  in  con- 
siderable amount  are  capable  of  producing  symptoms  similar  to  those 
caused  by  commercial  saponine.  The  symptoms  caused  by  poisoning 
with  saponine  plants  are  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  the  result  of  an 
intense  gastro-irritation  ;  convulsions  ;  renal  irritation  ;  alterations  in  the 
blood  itself,— these  plants  being,  in  fact,  actively  toxic  to  all  forms  of 
protoplasm. 

Of  the  drugs  containing  saponine,  two  are  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  and^  to  some  extent,  used  in  practical  medicine. 

Senega.  U.  S. — The  root  of  the  indigenous  Polygala  senega — 
containing  saponine  {the  poiygalic  acid  of  the  older  chemists)  and  a 
second  active  principle,  senegin — is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
United  States  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  in  the  %^ery  advanced  stages 
of  acute  hrmickiiis^  and  in  chronic  bnmchiiis  with  free  expectoration.  It 
is  really  of  little  value,  and  causes  in  full  dose  much  gastro -intestinal 
irritation.  Dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextr actum  Seneg^e,  U.  S.  ), 
ten  to  fifteen  drops  (0.6-1  Cc);  of  the  syrup  (Sykupus  SeneGjE, 
U,  S.),  one  flutdrachm  (3.7  Cc). 

QuiLLAjA.  U.  S. — Soap-^ark,  the  inner  bark  of  the  Chilean  tree,  ia 
probably  the  most  actively  poisonous  of  all  the  saponine*containing  drugs. 
On  account  of  its  detergent  properties,  it  is  very  largely  used  in  the  arts 
for  cleansing  silk  and  other  fabrics.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  emulsi- 
fying agent  by  the  apothecaries,  but  its  active  physiological  properties 
forbid  such  use  of  it.  Robert  recommends  it  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
senega,  given  to  the  adult  as  a  stimulating  expectorant,  a  tablespoonful 
of  a  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  decoction. 


There  are  a  number  of  expectorants  of  very  small  value,  but  requiring  notice 
on  account  of  their  being  in  use.  Atmnotiiac  (Ammoniacum),  an  irritant  gum- 
resin,  was  formerly  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  chronic  bronchiiis  in  doses  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  {i.^-^  Gm, );  of  the  emulsion  (Emulsum  Ammontaci 
— four  per  cent.),  one  lo  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given.  The  Empuvstrum 
Ammoniac!  cum  Hvdrargyro,  containing  sulphur,  has  been  employed  as  a 
local  alterative  and  discutient  in  scrofulous  swellings.  Horehound {MKViK\}mvu, 
U.  S. )  contains  a  volaijle  oil  and  a  bitter  principle,  marrudiin  /  also  tannin.  It  is 
used  domestically  to  a  considerable  extent  in  catarrhs  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract 
Dose  of  the  powder,  tliirty  grains  to  one  drachm  (2-4  Gm. ).  Bioodrool  (SaN' 
GUiNARiA,  U.  S,)  is  in  overdoses  an  emetocathartic  and  narcotic  poison.  It  con- 
tains sanguinarine  and  other  alkaloids,  and  has  been  used  in  chronic  bronchiHs,  but 
has  no  practical  %'alue.  Dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  SanguinarI-*! 
U.  S.).  two  minims  (o.i  Cc. ).  Sanguinarine  is  a  violent  poison,  causing  in  mam- 
mals vomiting,  purging,  collapse,  convulsions,   loss  ol    reflex  acttvit 
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depression,  and  finally  death  from  asphyxia, 
this  treatisen ) 


(For  detaits  see  elfrventfa 


editkiijla 


Sulphuretted  Hvdrogen. — In  1886  Bergeon*  proposed  a  method  0*  trvatiiif 
^hihish  by  filling  the  large  intestine  wiih  sulphuretted  hydrogen  diluted  with  pwre 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Aiter  an  extraordinary  but  very  brief  popularity  the  method  hu 
fallen  into  such  complete  desuetude  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  refer  to  l&e 
tenth  edition  of  this  treatise  for  details. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is,  however,  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
purulent  putfuonie  coiarrhs^  whether  of  tubercular  or  other  origin,  UTien,  uikIct 
any  circumstances,  a  bronchial  catarrh  is  accompanied  by  very^  free  expectoraiioo 
the  remedy  may  be  useful  in  relieving  the  mucous  membrane.  We  have  also  foqnd 
it  of  service  in  c/tronic  goui^  when  administered  persistently  for  months.  The 
method  of  administration  employed  by  Bergeon  was  l>arbarous  and  absurd.  The 
sulphuretted  hydrog^en  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  natur^  sulpfaDr- 
water  or,  better,  by  means  of  water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ar- 
t)onic  acid  gas.  The  dose  of  the  saturated  solution  is  two  to  four  ounces  (60-ul 
C.c,)»  three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  some  cases  it  produces  digestive  disturhiDce, 
and  its  use  has  to  be  abandoned.  That  the  gas  is  absorbed  and  eliminated  by  ^ 
lungs  b  proved  by  the  very  perceptible  odor  upon  the  breath.  Many  of  the  sulphta 
springs  of  Europe  have  inhaling  chambers,  and  experience  has  shown  that  thi 
sulphurous  vapors  are  of  value. 
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FAMILY  VII.— EMMENAGOGUES. 


Emmenagogues  are  medicines  which  are  employed  to  promote  the 
menstrual  flux.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  amenorrhoea  is  due  to 
some  local  pdvic  disease  or  general  constitutional  condition,  the  removal 
of  which  relieves  the  symptom.  There  are  a  few  substances  which 
appear  to  act  directly  as  stimulants  to  the  uterine  mucous  membrane, 
although  they  are  notoriously  uncertain  in  their  effectiveness. 

When  amen&rrkcta  is  a  symptom  of  chlorosis  or  due  to  other  forms 
of  anaemia,  full  doses  of  iron  should  be  given.  With  iron  may  be  com- 
bined the  gum-resin  tnyrrk^  as  in  the  compound  mixture  of  iron  (Mis* 
TURA  Ferri  Composita,  U,  S.' — Griffith's  MMure),  Dose,  from  one 
to  two  fluidrachms  (4-7  C.c. )»  three  times  a  day.  When  atonic  amenor- 
rhfxa  exists  with  constipation,  aloes  should  be  given  along  with  the  other 
emmenagogues.  Ordinarily  it  should  be  administered  in  repeated  doses 
(three  times  a  day)  of  such  size  as  will  produce  daily  one  or  two  soft^ 
semi- liquid  stools.  At  the  menstrual  period  advantage  may  sometimes 
be  derived  from  the  administration  of  a  full  purgative  dose. 

Potassium  Permanganate,  originally  recommended  by  Sydney 
Ringer  as  an  emmenagogue^  has  been  very  highly  commended  by  For- 
dyce  Barker  and  other  physicians.*  According  to  Barker,  the  perman- 
ganate is  not  to  be  employed  when  menstruation  has  been  arrested  by 
grave  constitutional  or  local  disease,  or  suddenly  by  cold,  moral  shock, 
or  acute  disease.  Abort  if acient  properties  have  been  attributed  to  it, 
and  cases  are  reported  in  which  abortion  has  followed  its  administra- 
tion, f 

Therapeutic  doses  of  the  permanganate  must  be  entirely  decomposed 
in  a  very  short  time  alter  they  reach  the  stomach,  so  that  any  action 
which  the  drug  exerts  upon  the  general  system  is  due  to  the  manganese 
oxide  ;  indeed,  the  ordinary  black  manganese  oxide  has  fjeen  affirmed 
by  various  practitioners  to  be  as  active  an  emmenagogue  as  is  the  per- 
manganate. We  have  employed  these  agents  to  a  limited  extent  in  func- 
tional amenorrhasay  sometimes  withj  sometimes  without,  succ^s.  The 
only  difference  wrhich  we  have  been  able  to  perceive  in  their  action  is 
that  the  permanganate  is  the  more  irritant  to  the  stomach.  The  dose  of 
either  preparation  may  be  set  down  as  one  to  two  grains  (0.06-0. 13  Gm, ), 
— always  administered  after  m^s,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 

"  See  Therap.  Gas.,  \L  and  ili. 

t  h  L.  Watklos  (  Th^^ap.  Gax.,  u.>,  and  S.  B,  Speny  {md.,  iUJ. 
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gastric  irritation.     Cases  of  severe  gastritis  produced  by  the  permanganat 
have  been  reported.* 

Cantharides  is  a  very  decided  uterine  stimulant,  and  is  much  use< 
in  emmenagogue  mixtures.  From  two  to  five  minims  (0.13-0.3  C.c 
of  the  tincture  may  be  given  three  times  a  day  ;  if  no  unpleasant  symp 
toms  arise,  the  dose  may  cautiously  be  increased  to  six  minims,  th^ 
production  of  strangury  being,  of  course,  sedulously  avoided. 

GuAiAC,  as  an  emmenagogue,  is  much  less  stimulating  than  can 
tharides,  and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  especially  useful  in  rheumaii 
dysmenorrhea.  In  this  affection,  full  doses  of  the  ammoniated  tincture 
should  be  given.  The  following  formula,  adapted  from  that  of  Dewees, 
known  as  Dewees* s  Emmenagogue  Mixture,  is  probably  the  most  eflFec- 
tive  combination  ever  made  in  atonic  amenorrhaa.  The  proportion  01 
the  various  ingredients  should  be  varied  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  indi- 
vidual cases. 

B  Tincturse  ferri  chloridi,  f  5  iii ;  Tincturse  cantharidis,  f  5  i ;  Tincturse  aloes, 
f^ss;  Tincturse  guaiaci  axnmoniate,  f^iss;  Sjrrapi,  q.  s.  ad  f^vi.  S. — ^Table< 
spooxiful  three  times  a  day. 

Sabina.  U.  S. — Savine, — ^The  dried  tops  of  Juniperus  sabina,  a 
juniper,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  contain  a  turpen- 
tine-like volatile  oil.  This  oil  is  a  powerful  irritant  When  taken  in 
sufficient  dose,  it  produces  severe  abdominal  pain  ;  incessant  vomiting 
and  bloody  purging  ;  diminution  or  even  suppression  of  the  urine,  whid 
is  often  albuminous  and  bloody  ;  disordered  respiration  ;  symptoms  ol 
disturbed  innervation,  such  as  unconsciousness,  stertorous  breathing,  and 
convulsions  or  convulsive  tremblings  ;  the  scene  closing  by  death  in 
collapse.  In  pregnant  females,  abortion,  accompanied  by  violent  flood- 
ing, almost  always  occurs  before  the  fatal  issue.  After  death,  signs  of 
gastro- intestinal  inflammation  are  generally  present,  but  in  some  in- 
stances these  are  wanting,  and  in  one  case  reported  by  Letheby  *  pul- 
monary apoplexy  and  congestion  of  the  brain  were  the  chief  lesions. 

In  rare  cases  of  menorrhagia  dependent  upon  uterine  relaxation,  the 
oil  of  savine  is  useful  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  (0.3-0.6  C.c). 
It  owes  its  importance  to  the  frequency  of  its  domestic  use  as  an  aborti- 
facient, — a  use  which  is  accompanied  by  the  gravest  danger  to  life  and 
has  often  ended  in  death.  The  dose  of  the  volatile  oil  (Oleum  Sabine 
U.  S.)  is  from  three  to  five  minims  (0.2-0.3  C.c);  of  the  fluid  extract 
(pLUiDEXTRACTUMSABiNiE,  U.  S.),  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6-1.2  C.c). 

Rue. — The  leaves  of  Ruta  graveolens,  or  common  garden  rue,  contain 
a  volatile  oil  whose  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  oil  of  savine.  It  has 
been  used  in  Europe  for  the  production  of  criminal  abortion,  but  seems 
to  be  less  employed  than  is  the  oil  of  savine,  and  to  be  less  dangerous, 
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as  we  have  met  with  no  records  of  death  from  it  except  that  of  a  man 
weakened  by  dysentery,*  According  to  M.  H^Ue,  taken  internally,  in 
large  doses,  it  causes  violent  gastric  pains,  excessive  and  sometimes 
bloody  vomiting,  profuse  salivation  and  swelling  of  the  tongue,  great 
prostration  J  confusion  of  mind,  and  convulsive  twitchings,  with,  in  preg- 
nant  women,  abortion. 


Tanacetum. — The  common  tansy  of  the  gardens,  Tanacetum  vul- 
gare,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  or  of  its  voladle  oil,  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  stimulant  emmenagogue  or  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abortion ^ 
but  is  a  very  unsafe  remedy.  When  taken  in  sufficient  amount  it 
causes  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  violent 
epileptiform  convulsions- f  The  minimum  fatal  dose  of  the  oil  of 
tansy  is  not  known,  but  in  two  cases*  a  teaspoonful  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced violent  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  the  same  amount  is  said  to 
have  caused  death.  Recovery  is  stated  to  have  occurred  after  one  and 
a  half  fluidrachms  ;*  also  after  three  fluidrachms,*  The  action  of  the  oil 
upon  the  lower  animals  has  been  studied  by  Guillery,*  In  frogs  the 
most  important  effects  which  it  was  found  to  produce  were  paralysis  of 
the  peripheral  endings  of  the  motor  nerves,  with  early  appearance  of 
post-mortem  rigidity  ;  and  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  of  the 
medulla  and  of  the  inhibitory  cardiac  apparatus,  with  at  last  paralysis 
of  the  heart  itself.  In  warm-blooded  animals  the  oil  produced  symp- 
toms precisely  similar  to  those  which  it  causes  in  man.  After  section  of 
the  spinal  cord  the  convulsions  did  not  occur  in  the  hind  legs  :  they  are 
therefore  of  cerebral  origin.  The  arterial  pre^ure  was  not  affected  until 
death  was  at  hand  ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  drug  has  little  action 
upon  the  heart. 

Oleum  HedeoMjE.  U,  S.^ — Under  the  name  of  oil  of  pennyroyal ,  in 
the  United  States,  the  oil  of  the  Hedeoma  pulegioides  is  used  as  a  stimu- 
lating emmenagogue  in  domestic  practice,  but  has  very  little  power. 
Two  fluidrachms  taken  by  a  young  woman  produced  vertigo,  faintness, 
muscular  weakness,  frequent  feeble  pulse,  cold  skin,  and  cold  extremities 
(C.  A.  Bryce')*  Dose,  from  two  to  ten  minims  (o.  12-0.6  C.c).  In 
Europe  the  oil  of  Mentha  pulegium  is  known  as  oil  of  penny r ay aL 


ApioL, — Apiol  is  a  peculiar  non-nitrogenous,  yellowish,  oily  liquid, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Apium  petroselinum,  or  common 
parsley.     According  to  its  discoverers,  Joret  and  HomoUe,*  one  gramme 

•  Case  of  G.  F.  Cooper  [Med.  Ejramiaer^  N.  S.,  ix.  720). 

t  For  references  to  fatal  cases,  most  of  which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States, 
see  U.  S,  Dispensatory,  also  GuiHery  {he,  cii.].  Guillery  believes  that  the  symptoms 
caused  by  the  oil  and  by  tansy  tea  are  different.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  leaves, 
however,  reported  in  the  Nashville  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm,^  1879*  xxWX.^  the  symptoms 
were  those  alleged  to  be  characteristic  of  oilpotsoning  ;  and  the  oil  probably  is  the  only 
active  principle  of  the  dfug. 
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of  it  will  produce  in  man  a  cerebral  excitation  very  similar  to  thai 
duced  by  cofiee,  without  other  symptoms.  In  doses  of  from  two  ta  four 
grammes  it  causes  a  species  of  intoxication,  with  vertigo,  ringing  m  iht 
ears,  and  severe  frontal  headache, — a  group  of  symptoms  very  smiilar 
those  seen  in  dnchonization. 

Apiol  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  an  an ti periodic,  W 
it  is  certainly  of  very  inferior  rank.  It  was  originally  recommended  in 
amenorrhotn  by  Joret  and  Homolle,  who  exhibited  diree  or  four  graios 
twice  a  day  for  a  week  preceding  the  time  in  which  the  return  of  mm- 
struation  was  due.  Whenever  any  symptoms  of  the  menstrual  molimea 
appear,  fifteen  grains  of  it  should  be  administered  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hours.  It  is  always  given  in  capsules,  each  of  whidu 
as  imported  from  France,  usually  contains  one- quarter  of  a  gramtue 
(3*9  grains)*  ^ 


Viburnum  Opulus.  U-  S. — Cramp-root.  Viburnum  Phuktjo- 
LiUM,  U.  S,  Black  Haw. — These  remedies  are  believed  by  vanoui 
practitioners  to  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  dysmenorrkma  and  mensir- 
rhagia,  and  ovarian  irriiaiian.  Fluidextr actum  ViBURNi  OPtlU, 
U  S.,  or  Flujdextractum  ViBURm  Prunifolii,  U.  S,,  may  be  gtva 
in  doses  of  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (4-16  C.c. )  three  to  four  times  a  day 
The  solid  extract  is  sometimes  employed,  but  b  not  an  eligible  prepan 
tion  and  is  not  official. 
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FAMILY   VIIL— OXYTOCICS. 


Oxytocics  are  those  remedies  which  are  employed  during  or  directly 
after  parturition,  to  increase  the  uterine  action.  Of  the  few  drugs  which 
have  claims  for  position  in  the  present  class,  quinine  has  already  been 
fully  considered  ;  it  apparently  differs  entirely  from  the  other  known 
oxytocics  in  not  producing  continuous  tetanic  spasms  of  the  uterus,  and 
is  therefore  the  safest  stimulant  to  parturition  at  our  command.  The 
peculiar  dangers  which  beset  the  use  in  labor  of  drugs  which  cause  uter- 
ine tetanus  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  article  upon  ergot. 

ERGOTA— ERGOT,    U.S. 

Ergot  is  a  blackish  body,  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  irregularly 
cylindrical,  grooved  along  one  side,  and  very  generally  curved  ;  it  is 
composed  of  very  thick  walled  microscopic  cells,  containing  oil-drops 
but  no  starch.  As  was  first  demonstrated  by  Tulasne/  ergot  is  the  sclero- 
tium  of  the  Claviceps  (C.  purpurea,  Tulasne)  which  infests  the  grain  of 
Sccale  cereale,  or  rye* 

Among  the  lowest  of  vegetable  organisms,  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
plants  by  the  absence  of  chlorophyl],  are  the  fungt.  There  are  in  most  cases  two 
distinct  states  or  stages  in  the  life  of  a  fungus  :  in  the  first  of  these,  the  vegetating 
period,  it  exists  as  a  myceiium,  a  usually  filamentous  mass  or  floccufus,  whose  sole 
func^on  is  to  grow  and  increase ;  in  the  second  stage  the  thaltus^  or  ordinary  fungus 
or  mushroom,  is  formed,  and  to  it  is  assigned  the  function  of  developing  repro- 
ductive bodies f  after  whose  maturation  it  perishes-  Between  these  stages  there  is  in 
some  fungi  an  intermediate  one,  in  which  the  plant  exists  as  a  sderoiium.  The 
genus  Claviceps  comprises  a  number  of  parasitic  fungi,  which  develop  in  the  pistils 
of  the  various  species  of  Gramineaj.  The  first  appearance  of  the  ergot  is  in  the 
flower  of  the  rye,  at  the  base  of  whose  pistil  there  arises  a  minute  flocculent  mass 
of  mycelial  filaments.  These  filaments,  continually  growing  and  invading  all  parts 
of  the  tissue  of  the  pistil,  at  last  form  of  it  an  irregular  whitish  body,  at  the  base  of 
whichr  after  a  time  appears  a  dark-colored  body,  the  sclerotium,  which  continues  to 
grow,  lifting  up  the  diseased  and  withering  mass  formed  out  of  the  original  pistil, 
and  finally  developing  into  a  perfect  ergot.  If  a  fresh,  living  ergot  be  placed  in  a 
damp,  warm  place,  after  a  time  little  cracks  will  appear  tn  its  surface,  and  through 
these  cracks  little  round  bodies  will  project,  and  finally  be  raised  up  on  stalks  and 
constitute  perfect  thalli, — minute  fungi,  which  finally  produce  spores. 


Ergot  is  an  exceedingly  complex  substance,  containing  nearly  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  an  inert  fixed  oil. 
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A  Jar^  number  of  substances  have  been  isolated  and  daimed  to  be  the  actiw 
principles  of  ergot.  It  is  probable  that  the  drug  owes  its  activity  tu  a  number 
gf  ingredients  rather  than  to  any  one  substance.  The  most  important  cA  the  pm- 
ciples  as  yet  discovered  is  the  resinous  body  sphacehtojrin,  isolated  by  Jacobi,'  wUdi 
seems  to  be  idenU'cal  with  Robert's  sphaeelink  acid.  According  to  Jacobi  spfaacdo^ 
toxin  enters  into  various  combinations  with  other  constituents  of  ef^ot*  t^tj  li 
which  he  has  isolated  and  shov^-n  to  be  physiologically  active  ;  namely,  ckryiobiTm 
and  sfcaHn(o:^in.  Robert »  has  found  a  tetani^ing  alkaloid  camuHnt  which  is  ala>  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  the  uterus.  The  term  ergoUn  has  been  applied  to  a  VTtrirt) 
o(  substances,  and  to-day  is  most  commonly  understood  to  refer  to  BtMij^i^i 
crgotin,  which  is  practically  a  watery  extract  of  the  drug. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Advm,^Absorpiion  and  EUmoM^ 
turn. — The  preparations  of  ergot  have  a  very  feeble  local  action,  but  tbdr 
irritant  properties  are  sufficient  to  interfere  with  their  hypodermic  use, 
and  sometinies  to  make  them  disturb  the  stomach.  They  yield  tbor 
active  principles  readily  to  absorption,  but  concerning  th^  fate  oi  these 
bodies  in  the  organism  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Genera!  Effects. — Even  the  largest  therapeutic  doses  (an  ounce  ol 
the  fluid  extract)  produce  in  man  no  perceptible  symptom  save  some 
nausea.  In  a  number  of  cases  death  has  resulted  from  abortion  caused 
by  large  doses  of  ergot,*  but  we  know  of  but  two  instances  of  senoiB 
poisoning  in  a  non*pregnant  person,  f 

In  the  first  case  gastric  irritation,  thirst,  diarrhoea,  burning  pain  ia  the 
feet,  and  convulsions  are  said  to  have  preceded  death.  In  the  second 
case  (G.  S.  Oldnght*),  two  hours  alter  taking  the  drug^  (amount  not 
stated)  there  were  developed  tingling  in  the  fingers  and  feet,  cramps  in 
the  legs,  arms,  and  chestj  with  diziduess  and  weakness  ;  the  pupib  weji 
dilated,  the  pulse  was  very  small,  and  a  feeling  of  coldness  w^as  complained 
of.  These  symptoms  were  relieved  by  the  administration  of  stimulants 
and  the  use  of  external  heat  ;  after  a  time  they  recurred  with  greater 
violence  ;  finally,  under  the  reinstitution  of  the  measures  previously 
employed,  the  face  became  intensely  congested  and  purplish  red,  pain  in 
the  head  was  felt,  the  patient  seemed  much  excited,  and  conv^ulsions  were 
feared,  but  did  not  occur  ;  there  was  some  diarrhoea,  with  dark  gray 
stools. 

According  to  Diez  (quoted  by  Still6),  the  principal  effects  of  poison- 
ous doses  of  ergot  are  in  the  lower  animals  profuse  salivation,  vomiting, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  hurried  breathing,  frequent  pulse,  cries,  trem- 
bling, staggering,  paraplegia,  in  some  cases  diarrhoea  and  urgent  thirst, 
convulsions,  and  death. 

Anions:  the  lower  animals  chickens  are  most  susceptible  to  the  action  of  erg^oL 

•For  cases,  see  Neubert  {Journ.  fur  Phamiacodynamik,  i860,  ii.  483):  also,  same 
case  Richter  {Caspar's  I'ierteljahrschrift,  xx.  177);  Tardieu  {Ann.  d'J/j'j^.,  1S55,  i. ; 
Toledo  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour?i.,  July,  1878). 

t  Davidson  reports  a  case  with  fluid  blood,  jaundice,  and  universal  hemorrhages, 
attributed  with  doubtful  correctness  to  poisoning  by  ergot  {London  Lancet,  1S82,  ii.  526:. 
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In  these  it  produces  beside,  ataxia  and  general  weakness,  a  cyanosis  of  the  comb 
and  wattle  which  become,  if  the  dose  has  been  sufficient,  finaJly  gangrenous  and 
fiall  off.  So  marked  is  this  effect  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  method  o|  determining 
the  comparative  activity  of  dtiTerent  specimens  of  the  drug.  It  is  asserted  that  in 
pigs  the  tips  of  the  ean*  become  gan^ettous.  The  mortification  is  due  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  arteries  by  a  transparent  hyaline  mass  following  a  local  vascular  spasm. 

An  examination  of  the  above  summary  of  the  toxic  efiects  of  ergot 

oti  the  lower  animals  shows  that  the  symptoms  are  mainly  paralytic,  and 
that  the  only  ones  which  are  in  any  sense  characteristic  are  the  anaes- 
thesia and  the  coldness  of  the  surface.  As  this  coldness  of  the  surface 
has  been  noted  in  various  women  in  whom  the  drug  has  caused  fatal 
abortion,  it  is  probably  characteristic  of  the  poisoning-, 

Nervaus  System. — The  action  of  ergot  upon  the  general  nervous  sys- 
tem is  extremely  feeble,  but  is  not  well  understood  :  as  both  Wright  and 
Kbhler  have  found  that  the  voluntary  muscles  are  not  affected  by  the  drug, 
the  motor  symptoms  oi  the  poisoning  would  appear  to  be  of  nervous 
origin.*  The  statement  of  Eugene  Haudelin/  that  the  peripheral  nerves 
are  not  affected,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Kohler,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  motor  nerves  and  the  watery  extract  of  the  drug. 

According  to  Robert  comutine  acts  as  a  convulsant  but  sphacelotoxin  is  a 
motor  depressant.  A  specimen  containing  excessive  amounts  of  comutine  may 
therefore  cause  spasms  but  ordinarily  from  preparations  of  ergot  itself,  as  shown 
by  S.  A.|Wright*  the  paralysis  is  much  more  marked  tlian  the  spasms ;  in  some 
cases  the  special  senses  seemed  to  be  destroyed,  and  coldness  of  the  surface  was  a 
very  prominent  symptom.  He  found  that  the  [ntra\'enous  injection  of  a  strong  infu- 
sion caused  immediate  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  car- 
diac pulsations,  paralysis,  and  convulsions  and  death  in  a  few  minutes  :  when  the  dose 
was  not  sufficient  to  kill  at  once,  great  an^sUiesia  and  coldness  of  the  skin  and  also 
paralysis  of  the  special  senses  were  developed.  In  Kersch's  *  experiments  intrave- 
nous injections  of  the  poison  caused  marked  coldness  of  the  surface  and  also  great 
muscular  rigidity.  Upon  rabbits,  according  to  Wright,  ergot  acts  very  feebly. 
Enormous  doses  of  ergot  are  required  to  produce  toxic  symptoms  in  animals,  since 
in  one  of  Wright's  experiments  aii  amount  equivalent  to  two  drachms  for  every 
pound  weight  of  the  dog  failed  to  kill. 

Circulalum. — According  to  the  observations  of  Parola,  Gibbon, 
Araal,  Hardy,  Beatty  (quoted  by  Still6),  and  Bailly  and  S6e,*  very  large 
doses  of  ergot  reduce  the  pulse -rate  in  man,  but  only  under  the  rarest 
circumstances  below  sixty,  Eberty  found  that  in  the  frog  the  drug  still 
lessened  the  rate  of  the  cardiac  beats  after  destruction  of  the  medulla,  but 
that  in  the  atropinized  mammal  ergot  was  powerless  to  alter  the  cardiac 
rhythm.  By  toxic  doses  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased, 
and,  according  to  Boreischa,  galvanization  of  the  par  vagum  has  at  this 
time  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  pulse.     It  may  be  that  ergot  first  stimu- 


*  In  1884  T.  Korkorin,  in  a  St,  Petersburg  thesis,  affirmed  that  pronounced  and  char- 
acteristic pathological  alterations  can  be  found  in  the  spinal  cord  of  animals  slowly  killed 
with  ergot.  The  correctness  of  this,  however^  seems  to  be  more  than  doublfuL  Sec 
paper  by  A.  Griiafdd  {ArcMv /,  Psych,  u.  JVerven.,  iSSgr-go,  xxi). 
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lates  and  then  paralyzes  tfie  peripheral  pneumogastric,  but  before  an] 

conclusion  can  be  considered  established  further  investigation  is  imjjerativei 

In  1870  Charles  L,  Holmes*  found  that  ergot  injected  into  the  jug-ulaj 
vein  of  a  dog  caused  a  sudden  immediate  fall  of  the  blood-pressure,  fol 
lowed  in  a  short  time  by  a  marked  rise  above  the  normal.  This  fact  has 
been  confirmed  by  Kbhler  and  Eberty,'^  by  H,  C.  Wood,"  by  Koben 
and  by  Jacobi,  Plumier^*  however,  asserts  that  the  rise  is  insignificatiti 
and  in  the  experiments  of  SoUman  and  Brown  *"  it  was  either  absent  em 
tirely  or  else  ver)-  slight.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  resulti 
obtained  in  the  last  two  investigations  is  found  in  the  ease  with  whid 
ergot  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  Houghton  examined  somi 
two  hundred  specimens  of  ergot,  many  ot  waich  he  found  to  be  quia 
inert.  1 

The  primary  fall  of  pressure  is  probably  due  to  the  depressant  actio^ 
of  an  excessive  amount  of  the  drug,  which  reaches  the  heart  in  conccnl 
trated  form  when  thrown  into  the  vein,  directly  upon  the  cardiac  muscle^ 
Plumier  has  shown  that  ergot  thrown  into  the  isolated  mammalian  hearj 
produces  at  first  almost  complete  extinction  of  cardiac  action,  followed 
by  a  prompt  return  to^  or  even  slighdy  beyond,  the  normal. 

The  rise  in  pressure,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  characteristk 
effect  ol  ergot  upon  the  circulation,  is  due  to  a  constriction  of  the  bloodl 
vessels.  Holmes,  Wernich/'  Vogt,"  Kersch,  Schuller  ^  and  Boldt  **  assei^ 
that  they  have  seen  invariably  diminution  in  the  caliber  of  the  arterid 
under  the  influence  of  ergot*  According  to  Wood,  Hem  meter  and 
Robert  the  rise  in  pressure  does  not  occur  after  section  of  the 
cord. 

It  appears  therefore  to  be  an  established  fact  that  ergot  causes 
traction  of  the  blood-vessels  and  consequent  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure 
by  stimulating  the  vaso- motor  centre  in  the  medulla.  There  is  howeve^ 
some  evidence  that  it  also  exerts  some  direct  stimulant  influence  on  thi 
vessel-walls.  j 

The  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  direct  stimulate 
actiot]  of  ergot  upon  the  blood-vessel  fibres  consists  of  the  statements  of  Holmes^ 
Wernich,"  and  J.  H.  Peton,"  that  after  the  nerves  going  to  certain  blood-vessel^ 
have  been  cut,  these  vessels  can  be  seen  to  contract  when  ergot  is  injected  into  thfl 
animal.  The  observations  of  Holmes*  Wemich,  and  Peton  are»  however,  in  dlsi 
linct  contradiction  to  the  very  elaborate  experiments  of  Paul  Vogt,"  in  which  th<| 
dilated  vessels  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit  whose  cervical  ganglion  had  been  extirpate^ 
could  not  be  made  to  contract  by  ergot.  Moreover,  any  observations  made  wid!^ 
the  eye  as  to  the  contractions  or  dilatations  of  the  blood-vessels  are  of  doubtful, 
value. 

Greater  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  experiments  of  Ringer  and  5ain»i 
bury,  made  upon  tortoises  according  to  the  method  of  Gaskell  (see  DictTAUSi- 
page  300) .    In  these  the  addition  of  ergotin  greatly  slowed  the  rate  of  flow  throug|( 


*  Patrick  Nicol  and  J.  Mossop  {Srit.  and  F&r.  Medico-Chir.  Rev.,  1^72, 1)  have  nc 
with  the  ophlhalmoscope  the  contraction  of  the  retinQl  vessels  after  the  exhibition 
ergot  in  man. 
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the  arterioles,  but  in  these  experiments  it  was  ioitnd  (Jiat  the  addilion  of  ergfotin  to 
the  saline  solution  used  had  no  distinct  effect  until  there  was  ien  per  cent,  of  the 
extract  in  solution.  Ten  per  cent  of  ergotin  is  enough  very  seriously  to  influence 
the  viscidity  of  the  saline  solution,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  slowing  effect  of  the 
ergotin  was  the  result  of  altered  physical  conditions. 

They  have  however  received  some  confirmation  in  the  investigations  of  Plumier 
who  found  thai  perfusion  through  the  pulmonary  vessels  separated  from  the  central 
ner\'ous  system  produced  a  slight  constriction  of  these  vessels,  and  of  Jacobi,  who 
found  that  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  vessels  of  the  leg  was  diminished  when  per- 
fused with  chrysotoxiit. 

As  has  been  shown  by  Haudelin,  Boreischa/*  Brown-S^quard,"  and 
othersj  the  toxic  dose  of  er^ot  produces  immediately  or  after  a  time  a 
fait  of  the  arterial  pressure.  The  assertion  of  Brown-S6quard,  that  this 
fall  of  arterial  pressure  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  a  vaso-motor  paralysis, 
b  corroborated  by  the  experiments  of  Boreischa,  who  found  that  when 
the  vessels  were  paralysed  by  section  of  the  spinal  cord  high  up,  the  fall 
of  pressure  produced  by  the  toxic  dose  of  ergot  was  proportionately  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  a  normal  animal.  The  fall  of  pressure  however  is 
brought  about  also  through  cardiac  failure  for  Hemmeter*^  has  demon* 
strated  that  the  isolated  heart  is  slowed  and  weakened  by  large  doses  of 
ergot  and  Eberty  "  found  that  the  heart  is  arrested  in  diastole  and  non- 
irritable. 

Bodily  Tentperaiure. — The  coldness  of  the  surface  in  ergo  tic  poison- 
ing seems  to  depend  upon  a  general  fall  of  temperature.  Hemmeter 
has  noticed  that  this  fall  of  temperature  commonly  amounts  to,  and  often 
exceeds,  5**  C.  in  the  lower  animals  and  2^  F.  in  the  human  being.  The 
cause  of  it  has  not  been  made  out.  Hemmeter  states  that  in  several  ex- 
periments he  has  found  pronounced  reduction  of  urea  elimination  in  dogs 
under  the  influence  of  ergot,  and  believes  it  possible,  though  not  proved, 
that  the  fall  of  temperature  is  due  to  diminished  general  metabolism  ; 
it  may,  however^  be  only  a  secondary  phenomenon  due  to  the  action  of 
the  drug  upon  the  circulation. 

Aciitm  on  the  IntesHngs. — The  muscle-fibres  in  the  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  certainly  not  the  only  non-striated  muscles  influenced  by 
ergot.  According  to  Wertheimer  and  Magnin^'*  ergot  produces  active 
movements  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  Wright  found  very  active 
intestinal  peristalsis  at  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  poisoned  ani^ 
mals  ;  further,  fcx>th  Wernich  and  Haudelin  bear  witness  to  the  violent 
intestinal  peristalsb  produced  in  the  lower  animals  by  toxic  doses  of 
dgot. 

Uterus, — Upon  the  uterus  of  parturient  women  or  of  the  parturient 
lower  mammal  ergot  exerts  a  very  pronounced  and  fixed  influence,  in- 
creasing the  length  and  force  of  the  pains»  and,  if  it  be  given  in  sufficient 
dose,  causing  after  a  time  violent  tetanic  cramp  of  the  whole  organ. 

The  action  of  ergot  in  producing  contraction  in  the  impregnated 
but  not  parturient  womb  is  by  no  means  so  constant.  Clinical  experience 
shows  that  in  pregnant  women  it  often  fails  to  originate  uterine  contrac- 
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tfons.  Upon  animals  Wright  found  it  to  fail  In  all  of  a  number  of  trials, 
as  did  also  Bonjean  in  a  single  experimenL  On  the  other  band,  Dicz^* 
Osier e,*  and  Percy  and  Laurent*  found  It  to  cause  abortion  in  gumea* 
pigs,  sows,  rabbits,  cows,  and  cats ;  and  Bodin  **  has  reported  ^  epi- 
demic of  abortion  occurring  among  cows  near  Trols  Croix,  which  he 
attributed  to  feeding  upon  ergotized  grasses. 

Our  present  knowledge  indicates  very  strongly  that  the  uterine  con- 
tractions produced  by  ergot  are  of  centric  origin.  It  is  true  that  9ome 
years  ago  Boreischa  asserted  that  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  inoleot 
uterine  movements  with  ergot  after  division  of  the  nerve  connediore  oj 
the  organ,  but  the  result  reached  by  Wemich — namely,  that  no  vo"- 
micular  movements  are  produced  in  the  unimpreg'nated  womb  after  pre- 
vious section  of  the  spinal  cord^has  received  confirmation  from  John  C 
Hemmeter.  In  repeated  experiments,  having  found  that  the  injecdoii 
of  ergotin  produced  contractions  in  the  exposed  uterus  of  a  narcotized 
rabbity  he  destroyed  the  spinal  cord  with  a  hot  wire*  and  determined 
that  ergot  was  no  longer  able  to  cause  uterine  contractions  ;  that  the 
failure  of  the  ergot  in  these  cases  was  not  due  to  paralysis  of  the  uterus 
by  shock  was  then  demonstrated  by  injecting  ammonia  into  the  vdnSp 
when  violent  uterine  contractions  occurred. 


n 


StJMMAKY. — Ergot  can  scarcely  be  ooneidered  to  be  ei  polaon,  bat 
Tirhen  taken  in  enormoue  amouuta  it  Is  capable  of  causing-  "vonutii^, 
rapid  breathiue',  weakness,  gvo-wing  paralysis,  urgent  tbiret,  peripheral 
and  cerebral  pains,  dilated  pupils,  great  feeblenese  of  tbe  circulatioi], 
convulsions,  and  death,  the  most  cbaracteristio  eyrnptom  being  the 
Ifreat  fall  of  bodily  temperature.  The  method  by  'which  thea©  fiymp- 
toms  are  produced  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Therapetitio  doeeecf 
ergot  increase  blood-pressure  by  stimulating  the  vaso-motor  centre  Ib 
the  medulla,  but  have  no  distinct  influence  upon  the  heart  or  the  waUs 
of  the  arterioles.  Toxic  doses  depress  the  pressure  by  cardiac  paral- 
ysis, and  probably  also  by  paralysis  of  the  blood-vessels.  Er^ot,  in  ftiD 
therapeutic  dosea,  so  acts  upon  the  centres  in  the  lo-wer  spinal  cord 
which  preside  over  the  uterine  tnuaolea  as  to  produce  Iti  the  parturient 
womb  violent  uterine  contractiona  and  finally  uterine  tatanus. 

Therapeutics, — Owing  to  the  power  that  ergot  possesses  of  intense- 

lying  labor-painsj  it  has  long  been  used  in  uterine  inertia  during  partu- 
rition. Indeed,  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  drug  was  ftr^t  employed 
in  medicine,  and  thereby  acquired  the  name  oi  puivis  parfuriens.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  immense,  and  alt  imaginable  opinions  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  drug  when  given  in  labor,  and  as  to  the  advisability  of  its 
employment,  have  been  advanced  ;  but,  without  discussing  these,  we 
shall  here  simply  point  out  the  clearly  established  rules  for  its  use  aod 
the  clinically  determined  dangers  and  advantages  of  its  employment     B 
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ergot  be  g^ven  in  very  small  doses  during  labor,  the  natural  pains  are 
simply  intensified  ;  but  if  the  dose  be  large  enough  to  have  a  decided 
effect ,  their  character  is  altered  ^  they  become  not  only  more  severe  but 
much  more  prolonged  than  normal,  and  finally  the  intervals  of  relaxation 
appear  to  be  completely  abolished  and  the  intermittent  expulsive  efforts 
are  changed  into  one  violent,  continuous  strain.  It  is  evident  that»  if  the 
resistance  be  sufficiently  great,  this  may  endanger  the  safety  both  of  the 
mother  and  of  the  child  The  dangers  to  the  mother  are  twofold  :  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  uterus  rupturing  itself  by  its  efforts  j  and,  when  the 
head  comes  down  upon  the  perineum,  if  the  soft  parts  be  rigid  there  is 
a  very  strong  probability  that  they  will  be  lacerated.  The  danger  of 
uterine  rupture  is,  we  think,  a  remote  one  ;  for  although  several  alleged 
cases  have  been  recorded,  yet  in  very  few  is  the  accident  clearly  trace^ 
able  to  the  asserted  cause.*  The  fatal  character  of  the  accident  is  such, 
however,  that  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  should  always  prevent  the 
reckless  use  of  the  drug. 

The  improper  use  of  ergot  is  far  more  serious  in  its  effects  upon  the 
child  than  upon  the  mother.  During  a  violent  uterine  contraction  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  child  must  be  interfered  with, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  respiration  of  the  fcetus  is  temporarily  stopped, 
so  that  its  life  depends  upon  the  aeration  of  the  blood  during  the  intervals. 
If  the  latter  be  very  much  shortened,  the  life  of  the  child  is  greatly  im- 
perilled ;  and  if  they  be  abolished,  it  must  be  destroyed,  unless  delivery 
occurs  in  a  very  few  moments.  These  considerations  are,  we  think,  suf- 
ficient, without  further  discussion,  to  show  the  imperativeness  of  the  rule 
never  to  give  ergot  in  uterine  inertia  when  there  is  much  resistance^  either 
in  the  bony  or  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother.  In  primipar^  such  resist- 
ance is  always  to  be  looked  for,  and  its  degree  often  difficult  to  judge  of 
beforehand  \  and  in  such  women  ergot  should  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  expulsion.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances^ — 
when  the  woman  has  previously  borne  children,  when  the  bony  pelvb  is 
capacious,  and  the  soft  parts  are  relaxed  and  dilatable— its  use  should 
be  entered  upon  with  caution  ;  and  if  the  accoucheur  be  skilful  in  the 
application  of  instruments,  cases  must  be  rare  in  which  the  latter  are  not 
preferable  to  the  ecbolic. 

In  women  of  lax  fibre,  with  roomy  pelves,  ergot  may  be  used  in 
uterine  inertia  if  instruments  are  not  at  hand,  or  if  they  are  objected  to, 
or  if  the  obstetrician  is  timid  in  their  application. 

At  the  close  of  parturition,  ergot  is  very  commonly  employed  to 
prevent  posi-paritim  hemorrhage ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  objection 
to  its  use,  and  the  remedy  is  invaluable.  But,  as  it  requires  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  for  its  action  when  given  by  the  mouth,  ergot  exhib- 
ited in  this  way  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  arrest  flooding  when  it  has 
already  set  in.     To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  latter,  it  is  an  excel- 
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lent  rule  to  give  a  full  dose  of  the  ecbolic  when  the  child's  head  is  vtil 
down  upon  the  perineum  and  beginning  to  emerge  at  the  vulva.  Aha 
labor,  if  a  tendency  to  bleeding  is  manifested,  ergot  niay  be  administefttl 
hypodermically. 

For  the  induction  of  premature  iabar^  ergot  has  been  and  still  is  to 
some  extent  used  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  offers  no  advan- 
tages over  instrumental  methods. 

The  success  of  ergot  in  arresting  hemorrhage  after  labor  soon  led  to  its 
use  in  uterine  hemorrhages  in  other  than  parturient  or  pregTiant  wonieii ; 
and  the  next  step  beyond  this  was  its  employment  In  other  hemorrhages. 
In  ail  forms  of  hemorrhage  in  which  no  direct  local  application  can  be 
made^  ergot  is  to-day  probably  the  most  generally  used  remedy.  It  is 
thus  employed  in  menorrhagia^  hitmopiysis^  hetnorrhage  from  the  gwm, 
epislaxiSy  dc.  Even  in  purpura  hwmarrhagica^  the  hypodermic  mjectkm 
has  been  highly  praised,*  The  value  of  ergot  as  a  styptic  in  an  mt< 
hemorrhage  is  generally  attributed  to  its  power  of  contracting  blood-i 
sels.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  any  substance  which  lodji 
a  general  vasoconstriction  increases  the  force  of  the  circulation.  The 
creased  pressure  tends  to  dislodge  any  clot  which  may  be  formed  at  the 
bleeding  point.  Therefore  those  drugs  which  narrow  the  lumen  of  ihc 
vessels  must  incline  to  continue  rather  than  check  internal  hemorrhagts. 

In  colliquative  mght-sweais  due  to  relaxation  of  the  blood-vessels^ 
ergot  is  a  most  efficient  remedy. 

Allied  to  its  use  in  hemorrhage  is  the  employment  of  er^got  In  eniargi- 
meni  of  the  spken  from  various  causes*  Da  Costa  *  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest hypodermic  injections  of  the  drug  for  this  purpose^  and  he 
that  he  has  even  cured  leukmnia^ 

Led  by  the  probably  erroneous  belief  that  ergot  acts  upon  the 
fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  blood- vessels »  Langenbeck  *'  injected  the  drag 
into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  diseased  blood-vessels  for  the  cure  of 
aneurism,  with  asserted  extraordinary  success.  The  practice  has  bees 
followed  by  various  surgeons,  not  only  in  diseases  of  the  arteries  but  abo 
for  the  relief  of  varicose  veins.  A  great  deal  of  local  swelling  and  hard- 
ness is  induced,  involving  the  blood-vessels  themselves,  and  the  good 
which  has  been  achieved  is  probably  simply  the  r^ult  of  the  local  inflafo* 
mation.  the  ergot  acting  as  an  irritant  and  having  no  specific  action. 

Very  many  years  ago  F.  E.  Barlan-Fontayral  **  proposed  the  use 
of  ergot  in  chrofik  dysentery  and  diarrhma,  on  account  of  its  power  of 
causing  contraction  of  the  capillaries ;  and  Massolaz,  in  an  epidemk  of 
chronic  diarrhoea  among  the  French  troops  serving  in  the  East,  found 
that  the  suggestion  was  well  timed.  Although  Barlan-Fontayral  after- 
wards published  a  book  f  upon  the  subject,  it  attracted  little  or  no  attfo- 


•  Cases,  BHi.  3Ud.  Joum.y  1874.  H.;  Phita.  Med,  Tim^s,  ▼, 
t  Le  Scigl€  erg^oii  ci  rAppIuaOon  de  tErffoHne  d  la  Cure  de  At  M^yssmO^rit  Hit 
la  IMarrhie  ckroni^u^s,  Monlpellierj  1858. 
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tion.  In  1 871  A.  Luton,''  of  Rhcims,  stated,  as  something  new,  that 
he  had  used  ergot  with  remarkable  success  in  a  violent  and  protracted 
epidemic  of  dysentery.  Successful  cases  of  chronic  diarrhcca  are  also 
reported  by  other  observ^ers,"  so  that  trials  of  the  remedy  should  be 
made  in  all  obstinate  cases. 

Another  employment  of  ergot  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  exces- 
sive secretion  is  in  gaiacforrkma^  in  which  affection  it  has  been  used  with 
success  by  Le  Gendrej'^  who  was  led  to  employ  it  by  an  observation  of 
Poyet  and  Commarmond,"  that  wet-nurses  fed  upon  ergotized  bread  lost 
their  milk. 

The  action  of  ergot  upon  the  blocM^-vessels  suggests  its  employment 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  local  or  general  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 
We  have  used  it  in  pulmonic  congestion  with  apparent  good  results,  and 
it  has  been  highly  lauded  in  the  first  stages  of  pneumonia  by  N.  S, 
Davis,"  by  Sunol,**  and  later  by  other  chnicians.  It  has  been  especially 
noted  by  J.  E.  Kelly,*  as  giving  immediate  relief  when  injected  hypo- 
dermically  in  low  forms  of  pulmonary  hyperctmia^  such  as  occur  in 
typhoid  fevers.  Ergot  has  also  been  recommended  by  O.  Rosenbach, 
as  a  means  of  raising  blood-pressure  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease  where 
there  is  thought  to  be  insufficient  peripheral  resistance  ;  and  Hemme- 
ter  believes  that  the  dicrotic  pulse  is  due  to  a  very  low  degree  of  pressure 
in  the  arterial  system,  and  is  an  indication,  especially  in  chronic  cardiac 
disease,  for  the  use  of  ergot  Rosenbach  recommends  the  drug  strongly 
in  aortic  insufficiency  with  cardiac  dilatation.  Ergot  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  as  a  vaso-motor  stimulant  in  surgical  shocks  but  is  much  less 
prompt  in  its  influence  than  atropine.  As  originally  suggested  by  Brown- 
S€quard,  it  is  still  much  used  for  the  relief  of  chronic  cerebral  and  spinal 
congestion.  When  there  is  a  rupture  of  the  vessels^  as  in  apoplexy^  by 
increasing  the  blood -pressure  it  tends  to  do  harm  rather  than  good.  It 
is  largely  used  for  the  relief  of  congestive  headaches ^  and  has  been  em- 
ployed in  epilepsy^  in  which  disease,  according  to  Hem  meter,  it  greatly 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  bromides.  Dehenne  ™  states  that  he  has 
obtained  most  remarkable  effects  in  the  relief  of  diabetes  by  subcutaneous 
injections  of  ergotin.  The  general  clinical  experience,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  whilst  occasionally  ergot  does  great  good  in  diabetes,  it  usually 
fails  to  accomplish  anything.  When  successful,  it  rapidly  diminishes  the 
glycosuria,  thirst,  and  polyuria.  In  diabetes  insipidus^  though  it  often 
fails,  ergot  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  remedy  that  we  have. 

In  1872  Hildebrandt"  announced  that  in  nine  cases  of  fibroid  tumors 
of  the  uterus  he  had  used  with  the  utmost  advantage  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  ergotin,  and  this  practice  has  been  followed  very  widely  on  this 
continent.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  cures  are  sometimes 
effected  ;  but  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  *  the  drug  simply  lessens 


•  See  Amer.  Jottm.  Mtd.  Set.,  July,  1S73  ;  Am^r.  PraciUionfr,  May,  1873.  May.  T874, 
August,  1874^  Clinic,  April,  1873;  Lanat,  May,  1873;  Chicaga  Med.  Jourtt,,  1874;  and 
espedflily  Byford^s  Address  {  Tram.  Amer.  Mtd.  Assac.t  1873). 
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the  uterine  cong-estion,  and  does  good  precisely  as  it  does  in  ckrmtk^ 
acute  metriiis  and  in  subinveiuiion  and  hypertrophy  of  the  uierus  { 
ows")  ;  it  may  be  that  sometimes  it  strangles  the  growth  by  < 
uterine  contractions.     H  the  latter  be  the  case,  a  cure,  as  is 
by  Goodell,"  is  to  be  expected  from  the  remedy  only  in  murat  aod  sub- 
mucoid  tumors* 

An  objection  to  the  method  of  Hildebrandt  is  the  g^^t  pain  and  loal 
Inflammation  which  often  result ;  and  Goodell  proposes  as  a  subetitute  the 
use  of  enemata  or  suppositories  containing  the  drug. 

Toxicology. — Enough  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  acute 
poisoning  by  ergot,  except  it  be  to  state  that,  when  abortion  is  thr^t- 
ened  from  its  ingestion,  in  the  maintenance  of  perfect  quiet  and  la  the 
free  exhibition  of  opium  are  to  be  found  all  the  measures  of  relief  at  our 
command. 

Since  the  days  of  Galen  there  have  swept  over  larger  or  smaller  <&■ 
tricts  of  Europe  epidemics  of  diseases  which  have  been  attHbuted  to 
ergot.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  rye  bread  forms  the  great  staple  ardde 
of  food  of  the  lower  classes*  It  always  contains  a  small  quantity  oJ 
ergot,  but  not  enough  to  have  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  health. 
When  the  summer  is  wet  and  cold,  the  rye  becomes  very  extensivdy 
ergotizedj  so  that  the  fungus  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  male^ 
rials  entering  into  the  bread.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  there 
occur  epidemics  of  ergotism  or  chronic  ergotic  poboning.  -  It  is  not 
always  the  rye  that  causes  these  frightful  leases  of  life,  as  Heusinger** 
has  traced  one  epidemic  to  diseased  oats.  Before  going  further,  it  seems 
proper  to  state  that  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  assert  that  these  epidemics 
are  not  dependent  upon  any  specific  action  of  ergot,  but  are  either 
demies  of  blood  diseases  or  simply  the  results  of  improper  and  Insufficient^ 
food, — the  outcomes  of  poverty j  wretchedness,  and  famine.  It  seems  to 
us  indisputable  that  some  of  the  various  epidemics  which  have  been  re-i 
corded  were  of  this  character,  but  certainly  it  is  no  less  indisputable  that 
others  were  not-  Moreover,  numerous  scattered  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  a  few  persons  or  a  family  have  been  affected  with  ergotism  unmis- 
takably traceable  to  the  use  of  bread  largely  composed  of  the  fungus.* 

The  scope  of  the  present  treatise  is  such  as  to  forbid  our  entering  into 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  epidemics  of  ergotism,  especially  as  the 
subject  has  no  practical  bearing  so  far  as  the  American  profession  is  con- 
cerned, since  the  absence  of  deep  poverty  is  so  complete  in  our  coiuitry 
that  no  one  would  feed  on  largely  ergoti^ed  bread  ;  and,  in  fact,  no  case 
of  ergotism  has  as  yet  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  United  States.! 


•  For  an  accq«nt  of  a  modem!  epidemic,  see  Deutsch.  Arch.f,  IClin,  Med.t  %xm%L  i^/k 

t  Any  one  especially  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  the  literattirc  very  well  repr©*, 

sented  in  the  references  df  Stlll^'s  work  on  Therapeutics,  Duboui's  Re£ht!^reh^t  Sur  irt\ 

Propri^Us  Thirapruiiqiiei  du  Sei^U Erg&ti^  Paris,  1873, and  Husemann's  Ifandbm£k4^ 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  ergotism, ^ — the  gangrenous  and  the  spas- 
modic.    In  some  epidemics  the  cas^  have  been  of  mixed  type» 

Gangrenous  ergotism  has  been  especially  observed  in  France,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  I^nis  Sacer  or  the  Ignis  SancH  Aniottii  of  the  Middle  AgeSi 
— an  ailection  which  in  932  killed  forty  thousand  persons  in  Southwestern  France, 
and  in  11 2S-29  fourteen  thousand  in  Paris  alone.  It  generally  commences  with 
itching  and  formications  in  the  feetj  severe  pain  in  the  back,  contractions  in  the 
muscles,  nausea^  giddiness,  apathy,  with  abortion  in  pregnant  women,  in  suckling 
women  drying  of  the  milk,  and  in  maidens  amenorrhoen.  After  some  time  deep, 
heavy f  aching  pains  in  the  limbs,  an  intense  feeling  of  coldness,  with  real  coldness 
of  the  surface,  profound  apathy,  and  a  sense  of  utter  weariness  develop  them- 
selves* Then  a  dark  red  spot  appears  on  the  nose  or  on  one  of  the  extremities ; 
all  sensation  is  lost  in  tlie  affected  part ;  the  skin,  perhaps  over  a  large  surface, 
assumes  a  livid  red  hue,  and  in  the  foci  of  local  changes  bulls  filled  with  serum 
appear.  The  adynamic  symptoms,  in  severe  cases,  deepen  as  the  gangrene 
spreads,  until  finally  death  puts  an  end  to  the  scene.  Very  generally  the  appetite 
and  digestion  are  preserved  to  the  last,  and  not  rarely  there  is  an  almost  ferocious 
hunger.  The  gangrene  is  generally  dry,  the  parts  withering  and  mummifying  ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  moist,  and  pysemic  symptoms  may  even  be  developed*  Of  course 
a  very  large  number  of  cases  do  not  terminate  in  death  ;  but  the  part  immediately 
affected  is  generally  lost.  In  these  cases  the  toes  most  generally  are  the  portion 
destroyed,  but  it  may  be  any  one  or  all  of  the  extremities  ;  and  the  nose,  tips,  ears, 
and  even  the  buttocks  sometimes  bear  the  brunt  of  the  disorder. 

SpasrrwUii:  ergotism  may  in  tlie  lightest  cases  be  manifested  only  by  itching, 
formications,  numbness^  or  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  fingers  and  toes  or  of  the 
buttockst  and  by  gastro- intestinal  irritation,  as  shown  by  cotic,  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
or  constipation,  and  withal  a  ravenous  hunger.  In  more  severe  cases  these  mani- 
festations are  intensified,  and  spasmodic  symptoms  appear,  violent  and  painful 
tonic  contractions  affecting  especially  the  flexors  of  the  extremities,  interrupted  at 
times  by  intervals  of  quiet,  but  gradually  growing  into  severe  general  tetanic  parox- 
ysms, with  opisthotonos  and  emprosliiotonos.  In  the  intervals  there  are  very  gen- 
erally musailar  tremblings,  and  as  tlie  case  progresses  there  are  developed  cerebral 
manifestations^  such  as  disturbances  of  vision,  photophobia^  chromopsiat  hemiopia^ 
and  periodic  amblyopia  and  amaurosis,  giddiness,  cataleptic  and  epileptic  parox- 
ysms with  or  without  loss  of  consciousness,  delirium,  and  idiocy.  Castro-intestinal 
symptoms  are  always  ver>'  marked,  but  with  them  are  a  characterisdc  ravenous 
hunger  and  a  longing  for  sour  food  and  drink.  The  skin  b  earthy  or  yellowish 
in  tint,  and  is  often  spotted  with  boils  or  pustules  or  semi-grangenous  vesicles. 
Death  is  apparently  caused  by  exhaustion  ;  and  in  thcKe  that  recover,  various  local 
paralyses,  habitual  spasms,  amaurosis,  mental  aberrations,  or  even  idiocy  often 
remain  through  life.  In  a  few  cases  the  symptoms  are  still  more  violent,  and  the 
spina!  and  cerebral  disturbances  soon  lead  to  death. 


The  primary  changes  in  ergotism  are  in  the  blood-vessels.  Ergotic 
gangrene  can  readily  be  produced  in  the  comb  and  tongue  of  chickens, 
and  Von  Recklinghausen  asserts  that  the  essential  lesion  in  these  cases 
is  hyaline  thrombi  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries;  whilst  Griinfeid"  has 
found  the  wails  of  the  vessels  thickened,  structurally  changed,  and  their 
lumen  occupied  by  thrombi  which  in  some  places  are  full  of  blood-cor- 
puscles  and  in  other  parts  undergoing  hyaline  degeneration. 

Administration. — Ergot  should  not  be  adminbtered  in  substance. 
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The  wine  (Vinum  Ergots — twenty  per  cent,,  U.  S.)  is  very  leeHe? 
ecbolic  dose,  half  to  two  fluidodnces  {15-60  Cc-)-  '^^  ^^^^  ^Inct 
(Fluidextr ACTUM  Ergot^,  U.  S.)  is  ^  very  efficient  prepar^tio^^ 
ecbolic  dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (4-7  C.c, ).  repeated  in  twenty  miB^^ 
utes,  if  necessary  ;  in  nervous  diseases  much  larger  doses  are  required: 
thus  in  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  we  usually  begin  with  half  an  ounce, 
and  increase  it  to  an  ounce  three  times  a  day<*  Extract  of  ergot  (Ex- 
TRACTUM  Ergots,  U.  S.  )  is  preferable  to  the  fluid  extract  when  tone  is 
not  important,  as  being  less  apt  to  cause  nausea.  When  adminktered 
by  the  mouth,  it  should  be  given  in  capsules  containing  from  five  toset^en 
grains  {0.3-0.46  Gm, )  Its  strength  is  five  times  that  of  the  fluid  ci- 
tract ;  when  used  hypodermically,  five  grains  should  be  dissolved  in  fiw 
minims  of  glycerin,  fifteen  minims  of  boiled  water,  and  one-fourtli  c4  a 
minim  of  carbolic  acid,  and  filtered  :  the  danger  of  causing  severe  local 
trouble  is  lessened  by  plunging  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  deeply  intci 
the  muscular  tissues. 


B&njean^s  erg&HHt  soK:a11ed,  Is  a  refined  watery  extract,  practtcatty  the  offidd 

extract.  U^ggers's  ergofifi,  which  contains  ever>"thing  in  ergot  insoluble  in  viler, 
should  not  be  employed  therapeutically.  <Se«  Kohkr**, )  The  attempt  tommf 
preparations  of  ergot  by  their  action  upon  the  comb  of  the  cock  is  of  doubtful  titiUtf; 
it  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  the  action  ol  ergot  upon  the  uterus  and  upon 
blood-vessels  is  due  to  one  or  to  several  more  or  less  antagonistic  substances. 


HYDRASTIS.     U.  S.  ■ 

The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis,  an  indigenous  per- 
ennial, commonly  known  as  Golden  Seal.  Hydrastis  contains  the  aika- 
loid  beriterine,  to  which  it  owes  its  yellow  color,  and  probably  also  two 
other  aJkaloids,  canadine  f  and  xanthopuccine^  besides  its  characteristic 
alkaloid,  kydrctsHne.X  The  latter  occurs  in  brilliant  four-sided  prisma^ 
inodorous  and  almost  Wasteless,  but  having  a  veiy  bitter  and  somewhat 
acrid  taste  when  in  the  form  of  a  salt.  Pure  hydrastine  and  its  salts  can 
be  obtained  in  the  shops,  but  the  hydrastf«  of  commerce  is  aji  impure 
body  containing  berberine,  hydras tiVw*,  and  probably  other  more  or  les 
active  alkaloids  besides  resin. 

Physiological  Action,— There  appear  to  be  no  cases  on  record  of 

*  It  would  £ippear  that  somettmes,  owing  to  idiosyncrasies.  «ven  stnall  amcittiits <l 
ergot  Ciiuse  much  disturbance.  Thus,  R.  B.  Faulkner  reports  {Neuf  VorM  Med.Jomrm, 
June  t4i  1BS4)  a  case  tn  which  a  fluid rachm  of  the  fluid  extract  caused  ^reat  slerpifieaSt 
flwelting  and  redness  of  the  feet,  and  violent  prickling  of  the  extremities,  probsbiy  is  tbe 
outcome  of  gastric  irritation. 

t  According  to  tbe  expcriinents  of  B tinge,*  cttnadine  in  toxic  doses  produces  a  brirf 
fltajje  of  psychical  and  motor  excitability,  followed  by  general  paralysis  and  ^cprrsaatk, 
with  death  from  respiratory  paralysis,  and  has  Uttte  direct  action  upon  the  blood-piTESStirtL 
The  rate  of  pulsation  in  the  isolated  frog's  heart  is  lessened,  but  the  work  dooe  buof 
decreased  by  the  moderate  dose ;  larger  dosca  paralyze  the  musctr  ol  the  heart.  Tl* 
vohtntary  mu&cles  are  not  alTected  by  the  alkaloid,  nor  is  Ihe  uterus,  although  dianlKBt 
with  violent  intestinal  peristalsis  is  produced. 

t  For  an  article  on  the  chemical  and  physiological  activities  of  a  atimber  of  dent*- 
tive*  from  hydrastine  by  Falck,  see  P'irck0Uf*s  Archiv,  1895,  c»lil. 
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senotis  poisoning^  from  any  of  the  alkaloids  of  hydrastis,  and  in  the 
only  case  of  poisoning  by  the  crude  drug,  nine  grammes  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract produced  vomiting,  giddiness,  headache,  dyspnoea  ;  a  slow,  weak^ 
irregular  pulse,  mydriasis,  and  haliucinations  of  sight  (Friedeberg  -).  As 
Hydrastis  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  its  alkaloids,  we  shall  consider 
these  principles  separately.  The  alkaloid  hydrastine  is  so  dominant  in 
its  action,  that  to  it  is  chiefly  due  the  influence  of  the  crude  drug. 

Berberim  is  an  inactive  alkaloid,  Buchner  having  taken  twenty  grains 
with  ve*]^  little  effect.  In  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains  (o.  1-0.3  Gm. ) 
it  is  a  simple  bitter,  and  as  such  may  be  given  in  pill  or  alcohol. 

Toxic  doses  of  berberine  cause  in  the  lower  animals  diarrhcea,  rapid  loss  of 
flesh,  tremors,  diminished  respiratory  action,  progressive  paralysis,  lessening  of  the 
pulse-rate,  depression  of  the  arterial  pressure,  partial  anaesthesia,  albuminous  or 
bloody  urine,  and  in  some  cases  final  convulsions.  (Falck  and  Guenste  ;  *  Mosse 
and  Tautz.*)  After  death  hemorrhagic  nephritis  may  be  found.  Both  Schurinow 
and  Curci  *  agree  that  berberine  causes  the  arterial  pressure  to  fall  rapidly  from 
vaso-motor  paralysis ;  the  peripheral  vagus  is  paralysed.  (Schurinow,  Marfori,* 
denied  by  Curci. )  According  to  Curci,  the  heart-muscle  is  directly  affected. 
Schurinow  and  Mosse  aud  Tautz  are  in  accord  in  asserting  that  the  nerve- trunks  are 
especially  implicated  in  the  poisoning,  but  Curd  believes  that  the  motor  and  sen- 
sory disorders  are  due  to  an  action  upon  the  spinal  cord  ;  probably  both  the  cord 
and  the  nerve- trunks  are  affected. 

Hydrastine  causes,  in  animals,  increased,  followed  after  a  time  by 
lessened,  respiratory  movements,  salivation,  vomiting,  excessive  peri- 
stalsis, muscular  tremblings,  weakness  and  rigidity,  loss  of  voluntary 
movement,  rise  of  bodily  temperature  (Bunge)  (often  followed  by  a  fall), 
feeble,  rapid  pulse,  clonic  and  tetanic  convulsions,  increased  reflex  activity, 
and  death  from  cramp-asphyxia  or  general  paralysis,  or  exhaustion  with 
respiratory  failure,  Hydrastine  is  probably  eliminated  through  the  kid- 
neys.    (See  Phillips  and  Pembrey/) 

In  a  research  upon  the  effect  on  the  lower  animals  of  the  long-continued  use 
of  hydrastine  and  hydra^Hnine,  J.  De  \o^^  found  that  these  alkaloids  have  no 
cumulative  action,  but  that  gradually  the  animals  seem  to  become  accustomed  to 
their  use.  Neither  of  them  in  any  way  disturhied  the  gastric  or  intestinal  digestion. 
Albuminuria  never  occurredf  nor  was  there  apparent  disturbance  of  assimilation. 


Nervov4  System. — ^So  far  as  is  known,  hydrastine  has  little  or  no 
action  upon  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  is  a  very  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord.  Death  may  occur  during  the  period 
of  violent  convulsions  with  heightened  reflex  activity  ;  but  if  the  animal 
survives,  there  follows  a  general  paralysis,  which,  as  the  alkaloid  is  a 
marked  depressant  to  the  motor  nerve- trunks^  is  probably  of  peripheral 
origin. 

According  to  Cema/  when  voluntary  movements  and  the  reflexes  are  first 
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depressed  in  the  frog,  the  reflexes  can  be  restored  by  section  of  tjie  cord,  so  that  the 
palsy  is  probably  du;e  to  stlrnulation  of  Setschenow's  centre;  later  tt  is  irremediable. 
Late  in  a  protracted  poisoning,  and  aiter  death ,  the  motor  nerves  are  depressed  or 
altogether  paralysed  (Falck,  Cema),  and  Bunge*  has  fomid  that  the  local  appH- 
cation  of  a  solution  of  the  alkaloid  to  a  nerve  kills  it.  According  to  Falck,  hydras- 
tine  placed  in  the  eye  has  no  effect  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  die  conjunctiva^,  but 
both  Slavatinski  (quoted  by  Bunge)  and  Mays  aflfirm  that  late  in  the  potsonmg 
there  is  general  loss  of  sensibility.  Mays  further  states  that  when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  nerve-trunk,  hydras  tine  paralyzes  its  sensory  fibres,  although  tying  an 
artery  does  not  prevent  the  development  of  anaesthesia  in  general  poisoning  by  the 
alkaloid.  If  these  experiments  be  correct,  the  alkaloid  acts  both  upon  the  sensory 
cord  and  sensory  nerve ;  this  action,  howeverj  is  entirely  subordinate  to  its  inl^uence 
upon  the  motor  tract. 


Muscles, — Upon  the  muscles  the  alkaloid  has  some  influence,  si 
both  Falck  and  Bunge  have  found  that  its  not  too  dilute  solution  directly 
applied  to  a  muscle  destroys  its  contractile  power,  a  conclusion  which  is 
confirmed  by  Cerna^  who  hirther  stales  that  preceding  the  depression 
there  is  a  stage  of  excitation  in  which  the  muscular  contraction  under 
stimuli  is  more  complete  and  prolonged  than  normal 

Respiration.— W\\^n  death  takes  place  during  a  convulsion,  it  prob- 
ably is  due  to  cramp- asphyxia  ;  but  when  it  occurs  during  the  paralytic 
stage,  it  is  from  paralytic-asphyxia  {probably,  in  part  at  least,  of  centric 
origin),  the  heart-beat  continuing  after  death  (Serdzeff "). 

CirculoHon. — The  characteristic  primary  effect  of  a  full  dose  of  hydras- 
tine  upon  the  circulation  is  a  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  with  slowing  of 
the  pulse-rate,  this  condition  being  followed  after  a  time,  if  the  dose  has 
been  toxic,  by  a  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure.  The  rise  of  the  arterial 
pressure  is  probably  due  in  part  to  a  direct  action  upon  the  heart  itself 
and  in  part  the  result  of  contraction  of  the  blood -vessels,  caused  probably 
by  an  action  upon  their  muscle-fibres.  Marfori  believes  that  the  vaso- 
motor centres  are  also  stimulated,  but  at  present  this  is  only  a  probability. 
The  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure  is  in  part  of  cardiac  origin,  there  being  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  poisoning  a  depression  of  the  heart  musde,  which 
ends  in  diastolic  arrest  with  loss  of  muscular  irritability. 


When  hydras  tine  in  sufficient  dose  is  injected  directly  into  the  circula 
there  is  an  immediate  fall  of  pressure,  followed  by  a  marked  and  long-continuinf 
rise  unless  the  original  dose  has  been  excessively  large,  when  the  pressure  falls 
progressively  until  death.  (See  the  observations  of  Bartholow/' of  Fellner,"of 
Falck,  of  Serdzeff  (quoted  by  Bunge),  of  Marfori,  and  of  Pellacani.)  The  pHtnary 
fall  of  pressure  does  not  occur  after  subcutaneous  injections  (Falck),  and  is  due  to 
direct  action  of  the  concentrated  drug  upon  the  heart.  That  the  rise  of  pressure  is 
partly  of  cardiac  origin  is  proven  by  the  following  facts  :  Marfori,  also  Phillips  and 
Pembrey,"  have  noted  that  when  hydrastine  is  applied  to  the  isolated  frog's  heart 
it  produces  slowing  of  the  rate  with  increased  amplitude  and  power  of  the  cardiac 
beat,  and  Serd^eff  has  proven  an  actual  increase  in  the  work  oi  the  isolated  heart 
Further,  the  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  is  not  prevented  in  the  mammal  by  previ- 
ous section  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  or  of  the  spinal  cord  high  up  (Fellner).  Again, 
Cema  found  that  the  slow  pulse  of  hydrastine-poisoning  occurs  after  section  of 
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pneumogastdc  nerve  ;  also,  that  the  vagi  nerves  retain  their  power  up  to  the  fatal 
issue  ;  the  slow  pulse,  therefore,  is  not  of  inhibitory  origin.  That  the  vessels  are 
contracted  is  indicated  by  the  oncomelrical  experiments  made  by  Marfori  upon  the 
dog's  kidney,  in  which  the  contraction  of  that  organ  was  found  to  be  a  constant 
phenomenon  of  the  early  stages  of  hydrastine^poisoning, 


It  is  probable  that  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle- fibres  show 
the  primary  stimulating  influence  and  the  later  depressing  power  of  hy- 
drastine,  and  that  the  action  of  the  dnig^  upon  the  circulation  is  the  same 
as  that  upon  the  uterus  and  the  voluntary  muscles,  only  that  the  voluntary 
muscle-fibres  are  less  susceptible  to  its  action  than  are  those  of  involuntary 
life. 

Abdominal  Actum. — It  is  probable  that  hydrastine  influences  both  the 
glands  and  muscular  fibres  of  the  alimentary  canal.  According  to  Cerna, 
it  markedly  increases  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  of  bile,  also  the  intestinal 
peristalsis* 

Uterus. — As  long  ago  as  1883  Schatz  called  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  hydrastis  in  all  forms  of  hemorrhage  from  the  womb,  assert- 
ing that,  though  the  drug  acts  well  in  cases  of  uterine  fibroids  or  myoma, 
it  is  also  efficacious  in  various  cases  of  menorrhagiaj  dysmenonrhoea,  etc. 
These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  numerous  gynaecologists.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  possible  from  these  clinical  results  to  determine  whether  the 
good  is  obtained  by  an  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane or  blood-vessels  or  by  provoking  contractions  of  the  uterine  walls. 
As  the  result,  however,  of  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals^  both 
Fellner  and  Slavatinski  affirm  that  hydrastine  has  a  distinct  ecbolic  action, 
causing  uterine  contractions  in  the  no n -pregnant  uterus  and  abortion  in 
pregnant  rabbits.  Slavatinski  reports  a  case  of  premature  labor  produced  by 
hypodermic  injections  of  two  or  three  grammes  repeated  daily.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  hydrastine  is  an  ecboHc,  and  that  it  arrests  uterine 
hemorrhage  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  by  provoking  muscular  contractions. 

^^^.— Hydrastine  locally  applied  to  the  eye  causes  at  first  contrac- 
tion and  afterwards  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (Cerna). 

Absorption  and  Elimination. — Hydrastine  appears  to  be  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal  somewhat  slowly  ;  at  least  it  is  stated  by 
Bunge  that  ten  times  as  much  of  it  is  required  to  kill  an  animal  when 
given  by  the  mouth  as  when  injected  hypo  derm  ically.  Marfori  states 
that  it  is  apt  to  have  a  cumulative  action  when  given  for  a  length  of 
time.  It  escapes  unchanged  through  the  kidneys,  and  has  also  been 
found  by  Hirschhauseti  in  the  faeces. 

SUMMARY,— By  prfmarlly  Btimulating  the  epiual  motor  oord  hy- 
draetLnecauBes tetanic  eonvulaiODs.'wltli  hetghteued  raSexeB, followed^ 
if  the  dose  have  been  larg'e  enough,  by  loss  of  reflex  activity,  and  motor 
I>aralyeis,  wliich  are  probably  in  part  due  to  depression  of  the  motor 
cjentres,  and  are  certainly,  at  least  in  part,  the  outcome  of  depression 
of  the  motor  nerves  and  also  of  the  muscles  themselves.  According  to 
Oerna,  the  firet  loaa  of  reflex  activity  la  due  to  stimulation  of  S&tschd- 
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tioTP-'s  centr©,  and  the  final  musoular  depreseioti  is  preceded 
tioD  of  the  miificle-fibrea.  Death  may  occur  in  a  convulsion  from  crajnp- 
aaphyida,  or 'later  ftoTn  siiiiulta.neouB  paralysis  of  the  reeplratory 
centre  and  of  the  peripheral  apparatus.  The  arteri&l  preeeure  ia  flrti 
elevated  and  secondarily  depressed :  the  first  rise  of  pressure  ts  proba- 
bly due  to  the  etimulation  of  the  heart-muscle,  increasing'  th©  output  of 
force,  and  of  both  the  vaso-motor  centres  and  the  nauscle-^bree  Iti  tti* 
arteriole  coats,  caiising  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels:  the  ftJl  Of 
preesTire  la  the  result  of  a  direct  paralytic  acttoo  exerted  upon  ttm 
muscle-fibres  In  the  heart  and  in  the  arterioles,  Hydraetiiie  notably 
IncreaBee  intestlnat  perletalslB,  and  probably  uterine  cODtractiooa  It 
would  aeem  to  be  a  universal  muscle-polBon,  'w^hich  acta  upon  both 
striated  and  non-striated  muscle-flbres  In  heart,  arterioles^  intestiiiiit 
uterus,  and  g-ener ally  throtig-h out  the  body;  its  first  etimulant 
being  followed  by  nsarked  depression. 


1 


Therapeutics. — When  locally  applied,  the  preparations  of  hyi 
have  a  very  remarkable  effect  upon  the  mucous  membranes.  They 
been  used  with  asserted  excellent  results  in  chronic  _ga^str0-inirsimal  ca- 
tarrhs^ especially  those  due  to  alcoholic  excesses  :  as  Rutht^rford"  fotiiid 
in  his  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  that  the  hydrastin  of  com* 
merce  caused  a  marked  increase  in  the  biliarj'-  secretion j  it  is  probable 
that  in  these  catarrhs  spoken  of  the  good  result  is,  at  least  in  part,  due 
to  a  specific  influence  upon  the  liver  and,  it  may  be,  other  abdominal 
glands.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  certain  that  hydrastfe  has  a  pecu- 
liar action  upon  mucous  membranes.  In  the  second  stages  of  g&n&r- 
rhwa^  after  the  acute  inflammation  has  been  subdued,  injections  of  hydris- 
tin,  or  the  fluid  extract,  suspended  in  mucilage,  are  often  of  ser\'ice.  Five 
grains  of  the  commercial  impure  hydrastin,  or  ten  to  twenty  minims  of 
the  fluid  extract,  may  be  used  to  the  ounce  of  fluid.  It  is  also  asserted 
by  various  specialists  that  in  ohrrhcea^  futsai,  vagifial,  and  other  muana 
catarrhs  the  remedy  b  locally  of  great  value.  In  dyspepsia  it  has  been 
used  as  a  stomachic  stimulant,  and  has  received  especial  praise  in  the 
vomiting  of  pregnancy.  At  present  it  is  not  known  to  which  of  the 
various  ingredients  of  commercial  hydrastin  these  local  effects  are  chiefly 
due,  so  that  either  the  hydrastin  or  a  preparation  of  hydrastis  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  pure  alkaloid.  These  preparations  are  a  tincture  (Tikctuka 
HVDRASTIS^ — ^twenty  per  cent.,  U,  S, ),  the  dose  of  which  is  from  one  to 
two  fluidrachms  (4-7  Cc. );  a  fluid  extract  (Flutdextractum  Hy 
DRASTls,  U.  S. ),  dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidradim  (2-4  C.c);  and 
aglycerite  (Glyceritum  Hydrastis,  U.  S.  ),  dose,  from  one-half  to  one 
flui drachm  (2-4  Cc.  )•  The  dose  of  commcrciai  hydrastin  is  five  to  ten 
grains.  For  internal  or  general  medication,  as  contrasted  with  the  local 
use  of  hydrastis,  the  alkaloid  or  its  salts  is  much  preferable  to  the  crud 
preparation.  As  an ti- hemorrhagic  or  ecbolic,  the  alkaloid  kydrastii 
(HvDRASTiNA,  U.  S. )  may  be  used  in  doses  of  from  one-sixth  to 
half  grain  (0.01-0,03  Gm.). 
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HYDRASTININ^   HYDROCHLORAS— HYDRASTININE   HYDRO- 
CHLORATE.     U.S. 

Hydrastinine  is  an  artificial  alkaloid  first  produced  by  Martin  Freund 
by  the  oxidation  of  hydrasdne.  The  hydrochlorate  is  a  light  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  somewhat  deliquescent,  odorless,  having  a  bitter 
saline  taste ^  soluble  in  o,  3  part  of  water  and  in  three  parts  of  alcohol. 

Physiological  Action, — For  our  knowledge  of  the  physiological 
action  of  hydrastinine  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Pius  Mar  fori,  P*  J. 
Archangeisky,  and  Kuno  von  Bunge.*  No  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
drug  in  man  have  been  reported,  but  in  frogs  the  alkaloid  is  said  to 
produce  complete  paralysis  with  death  from  failure  of  respiration,  the 
heart  being  finally  arrested  in  systole  ;  whOst  in  mammals  it  causes  hy- 
persesthesia,  general  tremors,  rapid  pulse,  and  dyspnoea,  followed  by 
paresis,  which  is  said  primarily  to  aflect  the  front  legs  and  to  pass  into 
general  paralysis  with  dilated  pupils,  lowered  temperature,  and  death 
from  failure  of  respiration.  According  to  Bunge,  intestinal  peristalsis 
is  markedly  increased  by  hydrastinine. 

Nej^otis  System.— Out  present  knowledge  of  the  action  of  hydras- 
tinine upon  the  cerebrum  is  derived  from  experiments  upon  the  lower 
animals,  in  which  it  has  been  found  by  W,  Kiselew'*  that  the  excitability 
of  the  motor  cerebral  cortex  progressively  decreases  with  progressively 
increasing  doses  of  hydrastinine,  although  it  never  entirely  disappears  ; 
and  that  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  is  affected  similarly  to  but  less 
powerfully  than  the  gray  matter,  Kiselew  has  also  confirmed  the  previ- 
ous observation  of  Tarchanoff,  that  the  alkaloid  arrests  or  greatiy  dimin- 
ishes the  convubive  attacks  in  epileptic  guinea-pigs.  It  is  further  worthy 
of  remark  that  Kiselew,  in  a  few  cases  of  human  epilepsy,  obtained  very 
favorable  results  from  the  administration  of  o.oi  to  0.03  gramme  of 
hydrastinine  four  times  a  day. 

So  far  as  the  lower  motor  apparatus  is  concerned,  the  chief  symptoms 
produced  by  hydrastinine  are  paralysis  with  loss  of  reflex  activity,  and 
also  lessening  of  the  general  sensibility.  It  seems  at  present  doubtful 
whetlier  there  is  or  is  not  an  early  stage  of  nervous  excitement,  since 
Archangelsky  affirms  that  there  is  increase  of  susceptibility  to  touch  and 
to  pain  in  the  frog  after  small  doses,  whilst  Marfori  states  that  there  is  no 
increase  of  the  reflex  activity  at  any  time.  If  there  be  any  stage  of 
excitement,  it  cannot  be  well  pronounced.  It  is  affirmed  that  hydras- 
tinine is  the  natural  antagonist  of  strychnine,  and  Marfori  asserts  that  the 
paralysis  is  of  purely  central  origin.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  in- 
correct, for  not  only,  as  Archangelsky  found,  is  the  excitability  of  the 
voluntary  muscle  lessened  by  the  toxic  dose  of  the  alkaloid,  but  Bunge 
h^  shown  that  both  the  peripheral  nerves  and  the  muscle-fibres  were 
paralyzed  by  a  local  application  of  the  hydrastinine  solution. 

In  the  advanced  poisoning  the  respiratory  centre  seems  to  show  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  alkaloid,  and  hence  respiratory  failure  ;  but 
here  again,  according  to  Archangelsky,  especially  when  the  dose  has  not 
been  too  large,  there  is  a  period  of  primary  centric  stimulation. 
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Circuiatiofi. — ^The  elaborate  studies  of  Bunge  show  thax.  h] 
tinine  has  no  influence  upon  the  blood  itself,  but  all  observets  are 
accord  in  stating  that  the  blood -pressure  is  increased  by  the  lai^e  dose 
of  the  alkaloid.  The  increase  appears  to  be  in  part  of  cardiac  and  ifl 
part  of  vascular  origin.  Thus,  both  Marfori  and  Bunge,  in  cJtperi' 
ments  made  with  the  Williams  apparatus,  found  that  the  systolic  impulse 
of  the  isolated  frog's  heart  becomes  abnormally  strong  under  the  Mu- 
ence  of  the  drug,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  heart's  work  is  disdnc^y 
increased.  A  second  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  is  assated 
to  be  contraction  of  the  vessels,  which,  according  to  Marfori,  may  be^ 
come  so  great  as  entirely  to  arrest  the  renal  secretion.  As  the  Ttsd!L  d 
elaborate  experiments  made  with  section  of  the  splanchnics  and  of  the  spinal 
cord,  Archangelsky  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  contraction  of  the 
vessels  is  chiefly  of  peripheral  origin,*  although  there  is  at  the  same  time 
some  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  medulla, — a  coodu^oa 
concordant  with  Marfori* s  results.  When  the  amount  of  the  bydrasdaine 
has  not  been  too  large,  the  elevated  arterial  pressure  gradually  retuna 
to  the  normal  (Bunge) ;  but  after  a  fatal  dose  of  the  alkaloid  a  pro- 
nounced fall  of  pressure  finally  comes  on,  apparently  as  the  result  of  the 
paralysis  of  progressive  asphyxia^  since  artificial  respiration  wi31  brii^ 
back  the  pressure  to  the  normal  (Marfori):  further^  it  b  asserted 
various  observers  that  the  heart  Is  finally  arrested  in  systole,  so 
would  seem  that  hydrastinine  differs  from  hydrastine  In  not 
cardiac  paralyzant  in  any  dose. 

Pupils, — Archangelsky  has  noted  that  one  to  two  drops  of  the  %m 
per  cenL  solution  of  a  salt  of  hydrastinine  in  the  eye  will  produce  a  dila* 
tation  of  the  pupil,  which  reaches  its  maximum  in  two  to  three  hours,  «iid 
remains  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 

Uterus. — The  effect  of  hydrastinine  upon  the  uterus  was  studied  is 
pregnant  and  puerperal  dogs,  cats,  and  rats  by  Archangelsky,  wlio 
found  that  it  produced  rhythmic  contractions,  independent  of  any  vaso- 
motor influences,  apparendy  by  stimulation  of  the  uterine  walls, 
the  other  hand,  Bunge.  having  failed  in  two  experiments  to  pn 
abortion  or  uterine  contractions  in  pregnant  animals  by  large  or  even 
doses  of  the  alkaloid,  affirms  that  it  is  not  an  ecbolic.  Nevertheless, 
Faber,"  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  trials,  states  that  hydrastinine  giveo 
hypodermically  during  human  labor  very  notably  increases  the  force  and 
length  of  the  uterine  contractions,  causing  a  spasm  which  affects  aD 
portions  of  the  uterus,  and  which  is  similar  in  character  to  that  pro^x>kecI 
by  ergot.  In  some  of  the  cases  there  was  uterine  tetanus,  lasting  as  1( 
as  fifteen  minutes.  Faber  abo  asserts  that  distinct  contractions  can 
produced  in  the  unimpr^^ated  womb* 
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•The  assertion  of  Bunge,  that  because  in  heavily  chloral  «ed  animals  hydi 
fails  to  elevate  the  pressure,  therefore  it  acts  chielly  upon  the  vaso-motor  c*ntrt,  is  a  1 
seqtiitur^  as  chloral  acts  upon  the  who!e  circulatory  apparatus.     Moreover,  llu]i£e*s  o«* 
experiments  show  Ibat  the  allLaloid  lessens  the  siie  of  the  spleen  by  oool 
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A&s&^H^n,^Bwnge  has  found  that  hydrastinine  is  rradily  absorbed 
and  *  eliminated  unchanged,  chiefly  with  the  urbe,  but  also  to  some 
extent  with  the  saliva,  bile,  and  intestinal  secretions.  It  did  not  appear 
to  increase  the  amount  of  bUe  secreted, 

SUMMABY.— Hydras tiniue  in  siifflcient  doe©  appears  to  be  a  pow- 
erftil  depressant  to  the  whole  motor  tract,  commencing  In  the  motor 
area  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  ©ndingr  in  the  muscle,— motor  brain, 
motor  cordt  motor  nerve,  and  mtiscle  being  all  more  or  less  affected. 
Whether  this  depression  be  or  be  not  everywhere  preceded  by  a  brief 
stage  of  excitement  is  at  present  somewhat  uncertain,  but  it  id  ex- 
tremely probable  that  there  is  a  primary  stimulation,  at  least,  of  the 
muscles.  It  Is  a  stimulant  to  the  circulation;  the  heart  under  its  in- 
fluence acts  more  slowly,  but  more  powerfallyj  and  is  in  fetal  poison- 
ing finally  arrested  in  systole,  whilst  the  blood-vessels  madergo 
powerful  contractions  until  late  in  th©  poisoning-;  the  vascular  oon- 
traotions  are  probably  the  result  of  stimulation  both  of  the  vaso- 
motor centres  and  of  the  muscle  in  the  walla  of  the  arterioles.  The 
final  f^ll  of  arterial  pressure  is  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  the  as- 
phyxia, and  not  produced  directly  by  the  drug-.  Although  it  Is  denied 
by  Bome,  hydrastinine  appears  to  be  a  powerftil  oxytocic,  and  it  is 
probable  that  its  action  upon  the  heart,  the  arterioles,  the  uterus,  the 
intestines,  and  the  skeletal  muscles  is  the  outcome  of  a  wide-epread 
general  muscular  stimulation. 

Therapeutics.— Hydrastinine  is  used  in  medicine  chiefly  for  those 
complaints  for  which  it  was  originally  recommended  by  Falck, — ^namely, 
menarrhagia^  melrorrhagia^  congestive  dysm€iiorrka:a,  and  even  £^ido- 
metriiis.  The  testimony  in  favor  of  its  arresting-  uterine  hemorrhage  in 
all  forms  is,  on  the  whole,  very  consistentj  and  is  abundant,  but  it  is 
also  believed  by  many  gynaecologists  to  have  some  alterative  influence 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  It  is  affirmed  by  some  gynae- 
cologists, but  denied  by  others,  that  it  is  an  active  oxytocic,  and  exerts 
its  influence  upon  impregnated  and  unimpregnated  wombs  largely  by 
causing  muscular  contractions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  its  useful- 
ness in  gynaecology  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  hydrastine  ;  it  has,  how* 
ever,  acquired  popular  favor  more  rapidly  and  decidedly  than  the  natural 
alkaloid.  It  may  possibly  be  more  effective  as  an  ecbolic,  but  its  supe- 
riority probably  lies  in  chief  part  in  its  being  distinctiy  less  toxic  and  pro- 
ducing cardiac  stimulation  rather  than  cardiac  depression.  When  an 
immediate  impression  is  desired,  the  sulphate  should  be  given  hypoder- 
mically.  When  a  prolonged  continuous  action  is  required,  it  may  be 
administered  by  the  mouth.  The  results  obtained  by  Kiselew  demand  a 
fair  trial  of  it  in  epiUpsy,  Hydrastinine  has  some  value  as  a  subsidiary 
cardiac  tonic;  it  does  not  belong  in  the  same  class  as  digitalis,  but  its 
tonic  influence  is  often  decidedly  helped  by  its  cardiac  action.  Dose, 
three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half  (0.05-0,  l  Gm.), 

GossVPii  Cortex.  U.  S. — The  root  of  the  ordinary  cotton-pknt,  the  Gos- 
sypium  herbaceum,  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  negroes  in  various  portions  of  the 
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South  as  an  aborHfaci^nt,  and  Bouchelle,  as  long  ago  as  1 841,  aMmicd  that  iti 
mejdica]  properties  similar  to  those  of  ergot.  It  has  not,  however,  coifi«  into 
era!  use,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  properties  is  very  scanty  and  fmcfntain.  Ja 
exi>erimetvLJ  of  I.  C.  Martin'  enormous  doses  produced  hea\^ness  and  stupor  ia 
both  frogs  and  mammals,  but  did  not  cause  abortion  in  pregnant  i^uioed-f^^s  or 
rabbits  :  On  the  contrary,  Mohr  *  produced  abortion  in  a  cat  with  tbree  doses  of 
20  C.c.  each  of  the  fluid  extract.  H*  L  Garrigues  *  has  found  cotton-fTOOt  a  serncr- 
able  agent  in  arresting  hemorrhage  and  ameliorating  the  other  symptoms  of 
polypoid  and  fibroid  iunwrs^  and  even  of  uienne  caH£rr.  He  insists  that  tbe^ 
mercial  fluid  extract  is  inert  and  the  decoction  must  be  freshly  pr^pafod  Tlie 
oxytocic  dose  of  a  decoction  (four  ounces  in  a  quart  of  water  b^ed  to  «  pbt)  k 
staled  to  be  a  wineglassful,  to  be  repeated  every  thirty  minutes  as  xkeotssar^,  Ttm 
remedy  has  also  been  employed  in  amrnorrhira  and  in  dysm^n^rrktrM^  ia  fthidi 
diseases  from  three  to  five  grains  of  a  solid  aqueous  extract  have  been  grvoj  tluw 
times  a  day.  The  fluid  extract  may  be  used  in  doses  of  a  fluidrachm  (3.7  Cc). 
Absorbent  Cotton  (Gossvpium  PurificatuMj  U,  8. )  is  ordinary  cotton  wod 
deprived  of  impurities  and  fatty  matters.  It  is  used  mechanically,  and  ^  m 
absorbent. 
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FAMILY  IX.— IRRITANTS  AND   COUNTER- 
IRRITANTS. 


IRRITANTS. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  various  irritating  substances  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  nutritive  activity  of  the  diseased 
part.     The  most  important  of  these  drugs  are  noticed  at  this  place- 

Under  the  name  of  Sapo  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoea  recognizes  ordinary 
white  castiie  soap,  a  combination  made  between  olive  oil  and  soda,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  sodium,  oleate  and  palmitate.  This 
soap  is  entirely  free  from  irritant  properties,  and  is  used  externally  as  a 
detergent  and  sometimes  internally  in  combination  with  laxative  to  ren- 
der their  action  milder  and  perhaps  more  effective. 

Sapo  MolliSj  U.  S*,  formerly  known  officially  as  Sapo  Viridis,  S<ffl 
s&ap^  or  Green  saap,  is  made  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  linseed 
oil  \  more  potash  being  used  than  is  necessary  for  the  neutralization  of  the 
fatty  acids,  so  that  the  resulting  combination  is  not  only  strongly  deter- 
gent but  also  irritant,  and  even  mildly  caustic.  Formerly,  when  vege- 
table oils  contained  much  chlorophyll,  this  soap  had  a  distinct  greenish 
color,  but  as  now  prepared  it  is  a  brownish  or  yellowish  semifluid  mass, 
which  yields  a  nearly  clear  solution  with  five  times  its  weight  of  hot 
water.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of  eesema.  It  destroys  fatty 
matter  rapidly,  softens  down  exudation,  and  markedly  affects  the  nutrition 
of  the  skin. 

Chrysarobinum.  U.  S.  Ch7ysar&5in.—\3tid^t  the  name  of  Gtfa 
Powder,  Araroba  or  Chrysar&ba,  certain  powders  varying  from  fine  to 
coarse  and  from  light  yellow  to  dark  chocolate,  have  long  been  used  in 
Brazil  and  the  East  Indies,  Formerly  supposed  to  be  the  product  of 
certain  lichens^  they  are  now  known  to  be  obtained  from  irregular  inter- 
spaces in  the  wood  of  the  Andira  Araroba^  a  large  Brazilian  tree.  Goa 
powder  depends  for  its  activity  upon  ckrysar&bin.  The  percentage  of 
chrysarobin  in  the  goa  powder  varies  so  much  that  the  crude  drug  is  not 
recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopcea. 

Chrysarobin  *  is  an  odorless,  tasteless  powder,  when  first  obtained  of 
a  pale  orange  color,  but  darkening  on  exposure.  It  is  very  slighdy 
soluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  is  freely  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions 
and   in  hot  fats  ;   formerly  supposed  to  be  identical  with  chrysophanic 

*  Chrysarobin  must  not  be  confounded  with  antkritrobin,  a  distinct  substance  pro- 
duced by  Liebermann  from  alizarin  {Ber,  d.  Ontm,  Ges,,  i8S8),  which  Weyl  {Arch,/.  dL 
G*s,  Phy^'t  tS88,  xliti.)  has  proved  to  be  free  from  poisonous  properties, 
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acid,  chrysarobin  is  now  known  to  be  a  distinct  neutral  principle.    What 
taken  internalSy  in  doses  of  from  six  to  eight  grains*  Jt  produces  in  aboat 
four  hours  repeated  vomitingj  sometimes  followed  by  purging  (L  A,  I 
Thompson^),  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Weyl  to  be  an  active  ifritaat 
poison. 

Chrysarobin  is  never  used  internally,  but  as  a  loc^  application  m 
various  skin  diseases  when  there  is  a  tendency'  to  excess  of  dry  exudation, 
being  especially  effective  in  ps&riasis. 

COUNTER-IRRITANTS.  V 

Almost  fronfi  time  immemorial  physicians  have  believed  that  morbid 

processes  in  deep-seated  or  superficial  organs  could  be  fnodified  by  inila- 
tions  artificially  induced  in  distant  parts.  To  the  drugs  used  for  producing 
these  remedial  irritations  the  name  of  revuIsantSf  or  counter-irritants,  hM 
been  given,  the  process  being  called  revulsion,  or  counter-imtatiofi- 

The  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  counter-irritant  acta  b 
essentially  distinct  from  the  question  whether  it  does  or  does  not  act 
However  crude  and  uncertain  our  theories  may  be,  ctlnical  experience 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  counter-irritants  in  v-arioQS  internal  condi* 
tions.  It  is  proved  beyond  cavil  that  internal  morbid  processes  may  ai 
times  be  relieved  by  creating  external  irritations.  ^ 

Our  present  explanations  of  the  way  in  which  counter-irritants  act  H 
are  certainly  not  satisfactory.     There  are  abundant  physiological  proofe 
demonstrating  the  connection  between  distant  organs  having  no  appar- 
ent anatomical  connection  ;  such  is  the  relation  between  the  maminary 
glands  and  the  uterus  ;  such  are  the  phenomena  of  so-called  metasiasis  ^ 
seen  in  mumps,  gout,   and  other  constitutional  disorders,  rn   which  the  ^ 
development  of  a  new  irritation  is  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of 
one  already  existing-.      Familiar  examples,    also,    may   be   found   in  the 
paraplegias  sometimes  produced  by  irritation  of  a  renal  calculus,  in  the 
headache  of  gastric  irritntion,  in  the  shoulder-pain  of  diseased  liver,  and 
in  the  amaurosis  or  epileptiform  attacks  sometimes  caused  by  a  decayed 
toolh.      In  the  well-known  experiment  of  Brown-S^quard  it  was  found 
that  if  one  sciatic  nerve  of  the  guinea-pig  be  cut  epileptic  attacks  m^y 
be  jjroduced  by  gently  rubbing  the  back  of  the  ear  upon  the  same  side. 

One  commonly  offered  explanation  of  counter-irritation  is  that  there 
is  only  a  rcrtain  amount  of  blood  and  of  nervous  energy  in  the  body, 
and  th:it  if  the  blood  or  the  nervous  energy  be  drawn  to  one  part  ihere 
must  be  less  in  another  part.  Surely,  however,  the  amount  of  blood 
drawn  to  the  skin  by  a  mustard  pIcLstcr  is  too  small  sensibly  to  affect  the 
general  mass  in  the  body.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  phenomena  of 
counter-irritation  are  the  result  of  reflex  disturbances  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  which  influence  the  size  of  tlie  blood-vessels,  or  of  the  trophic 
nerves  which  directly  afTect  nutrition. 

It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  know  where  the  counter-irritant 
should  be  placed  to  afTect  most  powerfully  any  given  internal   orgaa 
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We  have  no  thoroughly  scientific  experimental  knowledge  as  to  this 
matter,  but  it  has  been  clinically  demonstrated  that  the  general  law  for 
deep-seated  parts  is  that  the  revulsant  should  be  put  directly  over  the 
part.  When  a  superficial  action  is  desired,  other  directions  are  needed. 
We  are  indebted  to  Anstie  for  pointing  out  what  appears  to  be  a  law,  or 
at  least  a  good  working  rule  for  practice, — ^namely,  that  when  a  superficial 
part  supplied  by  the  anterior  branches  of  a  spinal  nerve  is  to  be  affected^ 
the  counter-irritant  should  be  placed  over  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerve. 
Not  only  can  obstinate  neuralgia  often  be  relieved  by  this  reflex  action, 
but  also  the  inflammatory  changes  so  often  coincident  with  intercostal 
neuralgia.  The  law  seems  also  to  apply  to  cervical  nerves,  since  the 
proper  position  for  the  blister  in  trigeminal  neuralgia  is  back  of  the  ear 
or  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.* 

For  the  purposes  of  study,  counter-irritants  are  conveniently  arranged 
under  two  heads  :  first,  those  which  do  not  provoke  decided  alteration.** 
of  the  dermal  structure,  but  simply  cause  an  irritation  which  soon  passes 
away;  these  are  the  Rubefacients:  second,  counter-irritants  which  pro- 
duce severe  structural  alterations  \  in  this  class  belong  the  hot  iron,  the 
issue^  the  seton,  and  other  destructive  appliances,  and  also  the  epispastics, 
vesicatories,  or  more  colloquially  blisters,  which  are  used  to  produce  that 
peculiar  inflammation  of  the  cuticle  with  an  outpouring  of  serum  commonly 
known  as  the  blister. 

In  choosing  between  a  rubefacient  and  a  blister,  the  physician  is 
guided  by  the  character  of  the  disease  present  in  the  subject  A  rube- 
facient causes  a  wide-spread,  intense  but  temporary,  irritation  and  con- 
gestion of  the  part, — an  irritation  which  for  the  moment  produces  a  strong 
influence,  but  leaves  no  permanent  impression  upon  the  nutritive  acts  of 
the  diseased  organ.  A  rubefacient  is  to  be  employed  when  the  disease 
is  functional, — when  there  is  only  a  nervous  disturbance  or  a  congestion 
to  be  dealt  with  ;  whereas  the  blister  is  useful  when  inflammation  has 
produced  permanent  change.  Very  frequently  in  inflammatory  condi- 
tions, however,  rubefacients  are  useful  to  relieve  accompanying  con- 
gestion. Thus,  in  a  pneumonia  the  rubefacient  may  have  no  effect 
upon  the  focus  of  the  disease,  but  may  be  very  serviceable  in  checking 
a  wide-spread  collateral  congestion. 

To  the  careful  use  of  rubefacients  there  are  scarcely  any  conira- 
indications;  some  caution  is,  however,  necessary  in  their  application. 
A  severe  internal  irritation  may  so  successfully  counter- irritate  against 
the  external  counter-irritation  that  the  latter  has  for  the  time  being  no  ap- 
parent effect,  and  yet  really  exerts  a  disorganizing  influence.  Thus,  a 
mustard  plaster,  under  the  circumstances  named,  may  at  the  time  of  its 
application  produce  no  pain  or  redness,  and  yet  twenty-four  hours  after- 
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•  The  statement  of  A.  DumontpalMer  {Gaz,  Hebdomadain^,  November,  1S79),  that 
the  best  results  of  counter-irritation  are  obtained  by  applying  the  counter-irritant  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  so  ats  to  be  exactly  symmetrical  with  the  diseased  part, 
has  never  to  our  knowledge  been  cot^rmcd. 


wards  disorgaaizing  inflammation  may  set  in  at  the  seat  of  the  a| 
tion.     When  there  is  severe  internal  irritation  the  counter-irritant 
aKvays  be  removed  when  it  has  been  appUed  long  enough  to  efidasgti 
violent  local  eflectSj  even  though  it  has  exerted  no  sensible  influenc^e^ 

There  is  one  use  of  rubefacients  which  is  not  that  of  counter-irriiadon, 
but  which  is  often  of  practical  importance.  An  Irritation  of  the  sensimr 
ner\^e  in  the  normal  animal  produces  an  immediate  vaso-motor  spasm, 
and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  body  irritation  of  the  mucous  membfane 
or  of  the  skin  is  of  great  service  in  stimulating:  respiration  or  drcylatioiL 
In  a  true  exhaustion  rubefacients  are  of  verj^  little  \^lue.  for  the  only 
possible  source  of  absolute  increase  of  power  to  the  system  is  in  food ; 
and  in  exhaustion  those  stimulants  should  be  employed  which  inotase 
the  power  of  assimilating  food.  For  this  reason,  external  irritants  are 
useful  as  stimulants  in  conditions  of  depression  rather  than  of  exhaustit 
Especially  are  they  valuable  when  there  is  wide-spread  loss  of  functiox 
activity  in  the  vaso*motor  system.  Such  conditions  of  depression,  wit 
vaso- motor  weakness,  exist  in  acute  collapse  from  any  cau5e»  in  ^ki 
following  injuries,  in  the  first  stage  of  pernicious  malarial /ex^er^  and 
other  cases  when  the  powers  of  the  system  are  seemingly  overwh^ 
by  some  depressing  agency. 

Blisters  are  especially  useful  in  infiammationg  of  serous  membraiMs, 
such  ^splaeritis  Sitid  pen'foniiis  ;  are  very  strongly  recommended  by  some 
practitioners  in  parenchymatous  inflammations»  such  as  pneumonia  ;  and 
may  be  of  service  in  persistent  forms  of  nervous  irritation,  such  as  tl»e 
nmniacal  delirium  of  fevers,  when  dependent  upon  the  irritant  action  d  a 
blood-poison,  and  not  upon  exhaustion.  The  amount  of  serum  which  xs 
poured  out  from  a  blister  is  sometimes  quite  large,  and  vesicants  ha'Vf 
even  been  employed  to  relieve  dropsy.  In  general  dropsy  their  use  is 
sin^ply  unjustifiable  ;  but  in  /oral  dropsies ^  as,  for  example,  serous  eSusioo 
into  the  pleural  sac  or  into  the  pericardium,  dependent  upon  local  inflam- 
mation,  they  often  do  good,  not  only  by  affecting  favorably  the  d^casc^ 
process,  but  also  by  hastening  the  removal  of  the  effusion. 

In  some  chronic  affections,  long-continued  severe  count er-irritatjon  is 
required  :  in  such  cases  a  blister  may  be  * '  kept  open' '  by  the  use  d 
stimulating  ointments,  such  as  the  mezereon  ointment.  In  ckronit  im^ 
Jlammation  of  the  yiJi?i/^,  *  repeated  blistering  is  very  often  of  serine 
When  the  inflammatory  action  is  rheumatic,  in  our  experience 
results  arc  obtained  by  repeated  blistering  than  by  keeping  a  blbti 
sore  by  means  of  irritants.  In  ncurilis,  whether  rheumatic  or  other- 
wise, blisters  are  often  of  service  :  they  should  be  applied  as  a  long 
narrow  strip  along  the  course  of  the  nerve.  In  obstinate  local  imi/oA 
gia^  very  mild  blistering  over  the  seat  of  pain,  or  in  accordance  wiili 
Anstie's  law,  is  sometimes  advantageous. 

The  contra-indicaiimis  to  the  use  of  blisters  are  high  arterial  and 
febrile  excitement  and  a  decided  want  of  \"ital  power.  In  the  fonmcr 
case,  the  irritating  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the 
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may  increase  the  constitutional  disturbance  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do 
more  injury  than  any  local  benefit  derived  from  them  can  do  good. 
When  the  vitality  is  very  low,  blisters  may  give  rise  to  sloughing 
ulcers,  which,  refusing  to  hea!,  may  waste  very  seriously  the  already 
exhausted  system.  Hencej  in  all  acute  diseases  of  such  type  that  the 
nutritive  forces  are  exceedingly  depressed,  blisters  must  be  avoided,  or 
be  used  only  with  great  caution.  For  the  same  reason,  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  their  employment  in  the  very  young  or  the  very 
aged.  Very  rarely  indeed  is  a  blister  called  for  in  the  case  of  a  young 
infant,  and  if  it  be  employed  at  all,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin  only  long  enough  to  produce  slight  pain  or  redness,  and 
the  complete  vesication  should  be  obtained  by  the  alter- use  of  a  poultice. 
The  hot  iron  or  other  destructive  counter-irriiani  is  to  be  used  only  in 
cases  of  continuing  chronic  disease  with  structural  lesion.  At  present, 
neither  the  nioxa  nor  the  issue  is  ever  employed  in  civilized  countries  ; 
the  seton  with  extreme  rareness.  The  actual  cautery,  however,  affords 
a  valuable  method  of  treating  chronic  neuriiis,  chronic  meningiiis,  cere- 
bral or  spinal,  and  various  forms  of  ckr&nic  arthritis. 

EPISPASTICS. 

There  are  various  substances  which  are  capable  of  producing  vesica- 
tion, but  the  only  one  in  ordinary  use  is  cantharides.  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency ammonia  is  sometimes  employed,     (See  page  281.) 


CANTHARIS— CANTHARIDES-     U.  S. 

The  dried  bodies  of  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  a  beetle  inhabiting 
Southern  Europe.  Spanish  Jites  arc  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch 
in  length  and  two  to  three  Hnes  in  breadth,  and  have  a  large  heart- 
shaped  head  and  brilhant  metallic-green  elytra,  or  wing-cases.  Their 
odor  during  life  is  very  strong  and  fetid,  but  is  almost  entirely  lost  in 
drying  ;  their  taste  is  urinous^  very  burning,  and  acrid.  When  ground, 
Spanish  flies  afford  a  grayish- brown  powder,  full  of  minute  greenish 
spangles,  the  remains  of  the  feet,  head,  and  wing-cases.  The  active 
principle  of  cantharides  is  Cantharidin^  which  occurs  in  white  crystalline 
scales,  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  so  in  cold 
alcohol  -  soluble  in  ether,  benzole,  the  oilSj  and  very  freely  so  in  chloro- 
form. Notwithstanding  the  insolubility  of  pure  cantharidin,  Spanish  flies 
yield  their  virtues  to  alcohol  and  to  water. 

Local  Action.^ Absorption  and  Eliminaiion. — Cantharides  is  very 
irritating,  and,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  causes  at  first  redness,  with 
burning,  then  free  vesication  and  severe  pain,  and,  if  the  contact  be 
longer  maintained,  deep  inflammation  and  sloughing.  Upon  the  mucous 
membranes  it  produces  a  no  less  intense  effect  The  cantharidin  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  and  is  eliminated  unchanged  by  the  kidneys. 

General  Adimt. — The  first  symptom  produced  by  the  small  i        -* 
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cantharides  is  burning  in  the  genito-urtnary  passages.  After  the  iog^tio 
of  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  the  irritation  may  amount  to  complete  stran^ 
gury.  The  toxic  dose  produces  in  a  very  few  minutes  burning  in  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  and  a  sense  of  stricture  in  the  throat.  The 
pain  soon  spreads  to  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  comes  on.  The  syrap-: 
toms  rapidly  increase  in  severity  ;  the  abdominal  pain  becomes  verf 
severe,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  purging  takes  place.  The  matters 
rejected  by  the  stomach  are  first  mucous  {with,  if  the  drug  have  beea 
taken  in  powder,  little  greenish  specks  through  thera),  tlien  bilious,  and 
finally  bloody.  The  stools  are  mucous,  then  fibrinous,  bloody,  becoming 
often  very  scanty,  but  excessively  numerous,  and  in  their  passage  accom- 
panied by  great  tenesmus.  Probably  in  most  cases,  early  in  the  poi-| 
soning  severe  salivation  is  developed,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  bf\ 
great  swelling  of  the  salivary  glands.  Sometimes  death  occurs  in  a  vcrfi^ 
short  time,  from  collapse  produced  by  the  intense  gastro-intestinal  inflam-' 
mation  ;  but  more  generally  it  is  postponed  for  some  hours»  and  a  new; 
train  of  symptoms  arises.  Aching  pains  in  the  back  and  very  frequent 
micturition  indicate  the  commencing  urino-genital  irritation,  Thesci 
symptoms  increase  in  intensity  until  there  is  a  constant,  irresistible  desire 
to  urinate,  with  violent  tenesmus  of  the  bladder,  and  yet  an  inability  tOi| 
pass  more  than  a  few  drops  of  urine,  which  is  album  in  o  us  ^  and  not  rarely 
bloody.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  violent  erotic  excitement,  an  unquench- 
able lust,  accompanied  in  man  by  numerous  seminal  emissions  ;  *  violent 
priapism,  swelling  and  heat  of  the  organs,  and  even  severe  inflammation  ofl 
the  parts  may  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  local  action  of  the  poison ;  some- 
times gangrene  ultimately  occurs.  Consciousness  and  general  power  are' 
often  long  preserved  when  the  local  symptoms  and  agony  are  intense^ 
but,  if  the  dose  have  been  large  enough,  sooner  or  later  collapse  comes: 
on,  with  the  usual  accompaniments,  and  the  prostration  deepens  into 
complete  powerlessness,  stupor,  coma,  and  finally  death.  In  some  cas^: 
violent  hydrophobic  delirium  and  severe  tetanic  convulsions  are  said  too 
have  occurred  (Tardieu).  Paraplegia  has  been  noticed  in  several  cases 
by  Pall6  : '  it  was  probably  reflex  in  its  origin,  and  due  to  the  in 
irritation  of  the  gen! to- urinary  organs, 


In  animals,  cantharid^  produces  very  much  the  same  symptoms  as  it  does  ti 
man.  In  dogs,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Orfila  and  of  Beaupoil,  the  symptoini 
of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  are  more  prominent  than  those  of  irritation  of  the 
genito-urinary  tract.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  lack  of  erotic  ejecitement  m 
these  cases  shows  that  the  medicine  acts  diflerently  upon  man  and  upon  animalsL: 
As  already  stated,  however,  erotic  delirium  is  very  often  absent  in  fatal  poisons 
ing  in  man,  while  Schroff  states  that  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides  wfll 
frequently  produce  great  sexual  excitement  Jn  man,  and  the  whole  drilt  of  the  evi- 
dence is  that  (ibidinous  desires  are  much  more  apt  to  be  caused  by  amounts  oi 
Spanish  flies  but  slightly  toxic  than  by  fatal  doses.  Indeed,  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  too  intense,  the  general  perturbation  too  great,  for 


•  Cases,  Jburn.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chimin,  June,  1871, 
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erotism  to  be  induced.  There  appear  to  be  the  same  differences  in  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent doses  of  the  drug  upon  animals.  Fatal  doses  very  generally  do  not  excite 
sexual  desire;  but  Schubarth  (quoted  by  Stills)  found  that  sinaSI  doses  clo  cause 
evident  salaciousness  and  irritation  of  the  genital  organs,  while,  according  to  Huse- 
mann,*  the  peasants  of  Northern  Germany  habitually  give  cantharides  to  cows  when 
backward  in  conning  into  heat  at  the  proper  season. 

According  to  Cautieri,*  toxic  doses  of  cantharides  rapidly  lessen 
blood- pressure  and  the  force  of  the  cardiac  pulsations,  but  markedly 
increase  the  pulse* rate.  Cautierl  found  in  animals  killed  with  cantharides 
marked  hyperemia  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord^  and  nephritis  :  Galippe* 
noted  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  kidneys,  and  bladder. 

Therapeutics. — Cantharides  is  employed  internally  only  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  gen i to-urinary  organs.*  When  cantharides 
is  freely  used  externally  as  a  vesicant  there  is  always  some  danger  of  the 
absorption  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  active  principle  for  strangury 
to  be  induced.  The  blister  should  therefore  not  be  left  on  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  susceptible  persons  care  has  to  be  exercised 
in  its  use  :  whenever  active  irritation  of  the  kidneys  exists,  cantharidal 
blisters  should  not  be  applied.! 

Toxicology.— The  minimum  fatal  dose  of  cantharides  is  not  certainly 
determined,  and  probably  varies  very  much.  According  to  Stills, 
twenty- four  grains  of  the  powder,  taken  in  two  doses,  have  caused 
fatal  abortion,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  has  destroyed  life  after  the 
lapse  of  a  fortnight.  After  death.  Intense  injection,  swelling,  patches  of 
exudation,  loss  of  epithelium,  and  other  results  of  inflammation  are 
found  along  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  intense  hyperaemia 
of  the  kidneys,  with  contraction  and  congestion  of  the  bladder,  also 
usually  exists.  According  to  the  experiments  oS  Aufrecht,*  all  the  forms 
of  nephritis  may  be  produced  by  cantharidin,  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
most  cases  of  poisoning  the  first  change  is  exudation  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  rapidly  followed  by  a  desquamative  nephritis,  with  profound 
alteration  in  the  glomerules  (see  Ida  Eliaschof]*). 

There  is  no  known  antidote  to  cantharides,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
poisoning  must  be  conducted  upon  general  principles.  The  stomach 
should  be  washed  out  repeatedly  and  freely  by  large  draughts  of  warm 
water,  aided  by  the  stomach-pump  or  tube,  or  by  a  stimulating  emetic  if 
the  stomach-pump  be  not  at  hand.  Large  quantities  of  mucilaginous  or 
albuminous  drinks  should  be  taken  ;  and  all  oily  substances  should  be 
avoided,  as  favoring  the  solution,  and  consequently  the  absorption,  of  the 
poison.  Opium  should  be  freely  exhibited,  especially  by  the  rectum,  to 
allay  pain  and  relieve  the  strangury.     For  the  latter  purpose  warm  sitz- 

•See  Diuretics  and  Emmbnagogues. 

t  In  1891  Liebreich  advocated  the  use  of  cantharidin  salts  in  lupus,  phthisis^  and 
other  rorms  of  tubercular  disease.  His  theory  of  their  action  was,  however,  very  im- 
probable, and  the  method  has  so  entirely  failed  in  practice  that  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  do  more  than  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  tenth  edition  of  Ibis  treatise  for  inform a> 
tion  concerning  it. 
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baths  or  general  baths  should  be  employed.     In  some  cases 

the  epigastrium  are  advisable.     When  the  sufferings  b  very  ioteosie, 

cautious  use  of  anesthetics  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  iiiiperati%'c 

ADMiNiSTRATioK,-— For  blistering,  the  Canthnrid^s  Cerate  (Ceiui 
CaxtharidiSj  U.  S.  )  is  best  spread  upon  sticking-plaster  in  sudiawmjr 
as  to  leave  a  margin  about  an  inch  in  width,  which  shall  adhere  to  tic 
skin  and  hold  the  plaster  in  its  place.  In  order  for  a  blister  to  *'driw" 
thoroughly,  it  usually  has  to  be  left  on  some  eight  hours  ;  but  in  tnoat 
cases  the  same  result  can  be  achieved  with  less  suffering  by  allowing  the 
blister  to  remain  only  five  or  six  hours ,  or  until  decided  redness  and 
slight  vesication  have  been  induced,  and  then  applying  a  flaxseed  poul- 
tice. In  certain  localities  vesication  requires  a  much  longer  application 
than  that  just  spoken  of  ;  thus,  upon  the  shaved  scalp  a  blist^  will 
rarely  act  eflTiciently  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  and  often  not  in  that 
time.  In  maniacs,  in  the  delirious  sick,  in  children,  and  in  other  nnndy 
patients  it  is  often  necessary  to  put  on  a  blister  in  such  a  way  that  Uk 
sick  person  has  no  control  over  it.  For  this  purpose  the  CanihariM 
Cclhdi&n  (CoLLODiUM  Caxtharidatum — sixty  per  cent,,  U.  S. )♦  najr 
be  used.  It  is  ordinary  collodion  impregnated  with  cantharidin,  and  m 
evaporation  leaves  an  adhesive  blistering  film  :  two  or  three  coats  of  k 
should  be  appUcd  by  means  of  a  camel' s-hair  brush.  When  there  s 
any  especial  danger  to  be  feared  from  absorption  of  the  active  principle, 
the  use  of  the  poultice,  after  a  brief  apphcation  of  the  blister  as  d^ 
scribed  above,  should  always  be  practised.  The  tincture  (TiNCTt^iA 
Cantharidis — ten  per  cent,  U.  S.)  is  used  internally  in  dos<^  of  one  to 
two  drops  (0.06-0.12  Cc), 


R  UBEFA  CIENTS. 

SINAPIS  ALBA— WHITE  MUSTARD.     U.  S. 
SINAPIS  NIGRA-^BLACK   MUSTARD.      U-  S. 

The  seeds  of  Brassica  alba  and  Brass ica  nigra  respectively,^ — Euro- 
pean criicifers,  cultivated  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world.  These 
seedy  are  minute,  globular  bodit'^^  yellowish  within  :  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other  by  the  smaller  si^e,  external  brown  color, 
and  more  fiery  t:iste  of  tine  black  mustard,  and  the  light  yellowish  exte- 
riorof  the  white  mustard, 

Blaek  AfHstard  yields  on  distillation  a  volatile  oil,  w*hich  does  not 
pre-exist  in  the  seeds,  but  h  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  sinlg^rin  or 
potassium  myronate  in  the  presence  of  emulsin.  Oleum  Si.vapis  Vo- 
latile, U.  S,,  is  a  colorless  or  yellowish  fluid,  of  an  intensely  pungent, 
or  corrosive,  odor  and  taste,  A  momentary  contact  with  it  suffices  to 
redden  and  blister  the  skin,  and  mucous  membranes  are  said  to  be  rap- 
idly destroyed  by  its  vapors. 

Jilnlf  Mustard  contains  sinalbin^  which  in  the  presence  of  water  and 


*  F0r  a  eOi&ti'  or  poisomng  by  canlhaHdal  CDllodion,  sec  /Hf/a,  Med.  Tifnr^t  iv.  ^il. 
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emulsin  forms  curinyl  suiphocyanate^  an  oily,  non- volatile,  very  acrid  sub- 
stance, upon  which  the  activity  of  white  mustard  depends. 

Therapeutics. — Mustard  affords  a  most  excellent  material  for  the 
practice  of  mild  revulsion.  One  advantage  it  possesses  is  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  controlled,  all  grades  of  action,  from  the  mildest  impres- 
sion up  to  severe  blistering,  being  at  the  will  of  the  practitioner.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  blister  produced  by  it  discharges  but 
littie,  and  is  exceedingly  sore  and  painful,  as  well  as  very  slow  and  diffi- 
cult of  healing :  so  that,  as  an  epispastic,  mustard  is  in  every  way  infe- 
rior to  cantharides,  and  should  not  be  employed.  The  black  mustard  is 
much  stronger  than  the  white,  and  must  usually  be  diluted  at  least  one- 
half  (by  the  addition  of  flour  or  of  flaxseed  meal).  The  white  variety 
may  sometimes  be  employed  pure,  but  generally  it  also  should  be  reduced 
in  strength. 

In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  for  hours  a  mild,  equable 
counter-irritant  impression,  and  this  may  be  done  by  adding  from  one  to 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  mustard,  more  or  less,  to  a  poultice  of  flaxseed. 
A  mustard  poultice  (half-and-half  black  mustard,  three  parts  to  one  of 
white  mustard  and  flour)  may  generally  be  left  on  from  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  without  danger  of  blistering.  Weaker  preparations  may 
be  used  longer. 

A  mustard  plaster  may  be  pref)ared  like  an  ordinary  poultice  ;  but  a  very  con- 
venient method  is  to  take  a  newspaper  folded  to  a  little  larger  than  the  desired  size, 
and  tear  open  the  front  piece  so  that  it  can  be  folded  back  like  a  flap,  leaving  one 
edge  attached ;  next,  to  spread  upon  the  thick  portion  the  mustard,  leaving  the 
edges  free,  and  then  to  close  the  flap  upon  it  and  fold  the  edges  back  to  the  desired 
shape :  when  done  with,  this  plaster  can  be  thrown  away,  and  no  rags  are  lost 
The  mustard  draws  well  through  the  single  layer  of  newspaper  covering  it,  but  is, 
we  think,  less  apt  to  leave  troublesome  after-soreness  than  when  employed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Charta  Sinapis,  U.  S.  ,  or  Mustard  Paper ^  consists  of  black  mustard 
mixed  with  solution  of  gutta-percha  and  spread  upon  stiff  paper  four 
inches  square.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  domestic  plaster,  because  not  so 
easily  regulated  as  to  power  and  size. 

Capsicum  and  the  stronger  spices  afford  excellent  materials  for  rube- 
faction.  Cayenne  pepper  is  nearly  as  strong  as  mustard,  but  is  much 
less  pleasant  to  handle,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  dif- 
fused, and  is  much  less  frequently  employed.  Spice-plasters  are  useful 
when  it  is  desired  to  make  a  steady,  continuous  mild  impression,  as  in 
certain  abdominal  complaints. 

Spice-plasters  may  be  made  by  the  apothecary  by  means  of  the  following  recipe. 
Take  of  powdered  ginger,  J  ii ;  powdered  cloves  and  cinnamon,  each,  J  i ;  Cayenne 
pepper,  5jii ;  tincture  of  ginger,  f  Jss  ;  honey,  q.  s.  ;  mix  the  powders,  add  the  tinc- 
ture, and  sufficient  honey  to  make  of  proper  consistence  for  a  stiff  cataplasm.    The 
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domestic  spke-plasters  are  much  more  elegant  and  deanJy  tlma  those 
above  plan.  They  are  to  be  prepared  as  follows.  Take  equal  parts  of  gnxnid  \ 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  allspice,  and  one-fourth  part  of  Cayenne  pepper^  and  tliai^ 
oughly  mix  them ;  then  put  the  resulting  dry  powder  into  a  pre\-iously  ijiei^iiiid 
flannel  bag  of  the  desired  siise^  distribute  the  powder  equably  through  tlie  kftn^ 
and  quilt  it  in,—Le,,  run  lines  of  stitching  across  the  bag.  so  as  to  confine  the  pov- 
der  in  Httle  compartnienLs  :  when  using,  moisten  thoroughly  with  common  wbi^icy 
or  with  alcohol.  A  plan  which  has  seemed  to  us  still  more  pleasant  is  to  pot  two 
ounces  of  utigrmmd  ginger,  an  ounce  of  unground  cloves,  clnnamow,  and  difllfe^ 
or  African  peppers,  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  pour  the  whiskey  upon  them.  Aiter  ilai 
has  stood  awhile,  the  liquor  is  to  be  put  upon  a  piece  of  flannel  of  the  propo'  ao^ 
and  the  latter  is  to  be  laid  upon  die  part  and  covered  with  a  larger  pteoc  dt  o3ed 
silk,  or  else  a  piece  of  spongiopilin  may  be  employed.  If  the  strength  of  tliepn^ 
aration  is  too  great,  it  can  readily  be  reduced  by  dilution  ;  if  it  is  too  littk^  it  can 
as  readily  be  increased  by  adding  more  of  the  spices,  especially  of  the  peppess>  In 
many  cases,  when  the  tenderness  is  very  great,  the  weight  of  the  spice-plaster  ii 
objected  to.  Under  these  circumstances  the  substitute  here  proposed  is  espeda^ 
valuable. 


Oil  of  Turpentine  is  a  very  powerful  rubefacient,  capable,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  for  too  long  a  time,  of  destroying  the  epidermis.  It 
produces,  when  properly  used,  simply  an  intense  disused  redness.  The 
most  frequent  mode  of  application  is  in  the  form  of  siupes,  which  shobld 
be  made  by  dipping  a  piece  of  flannel,  previously  wrung  out  with  wami 
water,  into  a  cup  of  turpentine  which  has  been  warmed  by  setting  rl 
in  hot  water,  and  then  wringing  out  al!  exc^s  of  the  turpentine  and 
applying.  These  stupes  may  be  left  on  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  impression  desired  and  the  suscepubiljt| 
of  the  patient's  skin.  On  some  persons  the  least  contact  of  turpentiiw, 
or  even  of  its  vapors,  produces  a  most  painful  furuncular  cniptioa 
Where  this  idiosyncrasy  exists,  of  course  the  remedy  should  never  ht 
used.  The  ofhcial  linimenE  (LiNiMENTUM  Terebinthik^,  LIS, 
I^eniish  Ointment)  has  been  used  as  a  stimulant  application  to 
and  old  ulcers,  but  has  passed  out  of  vogue. 


Ammonia  is  a  most  efficient  rubefacient,  which  in  its  gfeneraJ 
has  been  sufficiently  discussed  elsewhere.  When  great  haste  is  requirt 
it  may  be  employed  as  an  epispastic  by  applying  a  piece  of  coranroo 
lint  saturated  with  the  stronger  water  of  ammonia,  and  covering  it  with 
some  impemous  coating.  Great  care  must  be  practised  lest  the  am- 
monia act  as  an  escharotic,  since  a  too  prolonged  application  may  pro- 
duce a  deep  slough.  To  raise  a  blister  requires  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
On  account  of  its  cheapness  and  efficiency,  ammonia  is  very  largely  used 
in  extemporaneous  liniments.  In  prescribing,  it  must  always  be  bonve 
in  mind  that  there  are  two  waters  of  ammonia, — Aqua  AmmoxijC  Fo»- 
TiOR,  U.  S.,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.90,  containing  twenty-eight  per 
cent  by  weight  of  the  gas,  and  Aqua  Ammonia,  U.  S.  ,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.960,  containing  ten  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  gas.  The 
rubefacient  action  of  ammonia  is  less  permanent  than  that  of  turpentine; 
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The  liniment  (Linimentum  AMMONiiE,  U.  S.)  is  composed  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  parts  of  ammonia  water,  fifty  parts  of  alcohol,  and 
six  hundred  parts  of  cotton-seed  oil. 

Burgundy  Pitch  was  formerly  official.  It  is  a  concrete  juice  ob- 
tained by  wounding  the  Abies  excelsa,  or  Norway  spruce, — ^lofty  forest 
trees  of  Middle  and  Northern  Europe, — melting  the  product  of  the 
exudation  with  hot  water,  and  straining.  It  is  hard,  opaque,  britde, 
of  a  feeble  terebinthinate  odor  and  taste,  and  contains  resin  and  a  minute 
amount  of  volatile  oil.  It  is  a  mild  rubefacient,  which,  in  the  form  of 
plaster,  may  be  kept  applied  for  a  long  time  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  in 
rheumatic  affections  of  the  trunkal  muscles.  The  plaster  contains  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  wax.  The  Warming  Plaster  contains  one  part  of  cantharides 
cerate  to  twelve  parts  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  is  a  very  decided  counter- 
irritant  whose  prolonged  use  will  sometimes  blister. 

Carbonei  Disulphidum.  U.  S.  Carbon  Bisulphide, — Carbon  Bi- 
sulphide.— A  clear,  colorless,  highly  refractive,  very  volatile  liquid,  of  a 
strong,  disagreeable  odor  and  a  sharp  aromatic  taste.  It  is  very  much 
used  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent,  and  is  an  active  poison,  half  an  ounce  of  it 
having  produced  death,  preceded  by  coma,  with  collapse  and  abolition 
of  reflexes.  It  has  not  been  used  as  an  internal  remedy,  but  has  been 
employed  as  a  counter-irritant  and  local  anaesthetic  for  the  relief  of  focal, 
facial,  and  other  neuralgias,  A  small  dossil  of  cotton,  saturated  with  the 
drug,  should  be  placed  on  the  part  and  covered  with  wax  paper ;  or 
better,  a  wide-mouthed  botde  containing  the  disulphide  and  cotton  may 
be  inverted  upon  the  part  for  a  few  minutes.  Even  the  counter-irritant 
use  of  carbon  disulphide  is  not  to  be  encouraged. 
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EscHAROTics  are  drugs  which  are  used  to  destroy  diseased  or  sound 
tissue.  Many  of  them  exert  a  purely  chemical  influence,  while  Qlhta 
seem  to  destroy  life  by  directly  affecting  the  vitality  of  the  part,  axui 
are  said  to  act  dynamically.  Those  which  act  chemically  do  so  in  se^- 
eral  ways :  some,  like  bromine,  probably  produce  an  intense  corrosive 
oxidation,  while  others,  like  sulphuric  acid,  abstract  the  water. 

Eschar o tics  are  used  for  various  purposes.  Formerly  they  were 
employed  to  open  abscesses  ;  but  in  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the 
knife  is  not  allowable,  aspiration  usually  affords  a  superior  and  safer 
method.  They  are  constantly  applied  to  destroy  unsound,  harmful 
tissues  and  growths.  Thus,  they  are  used  to  remove  the  specific  tissue 
of  a  chancre^  or  to  kill  a  maMgnant  or  seml-muiignani  tumor,  Anoth^ 
purpose  which  they  fulfil  is  the  destruction  of  pmsomd  zvcunds,  la 
these  cases  they  may  in  some  instances  destroy  the  poison  itself^  but 
at  other  times  they  simply  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  toxic  agent 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  life-actions  of  the  tissue  containing^  it  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  all  the  various  cases  in  which  caustics  «rc 
employed  to  overcome  the  effects  of  poisoned  wounds.  Hydrophobia  s 
a  perfectly  uncontrollable  disease  ;  but  the  thorough  destruction  of  the 
wounded  tissue  at  any  time  before  the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms 
will  probably  prevent  its  occurrence,  as  it  certainly  will  if  performtd 
early.  In  malignant  piisbdc,  life  depends  upon  the  free  early  use  d 
escharotics.  Escharotics  are  employed  to  produce  ulcerations  which 
shall  be  the  bases  of  issues ;  also,  by  destroying  the  exuberant  granula- 
tions  or  the  indolent  surfact^s  of  tthcrs^  to  remove  at  the  same  time  dis- 
eased tissue,  afford  protection  to  the  parts  below  by  forming-  an  imper- 
meable surface,  and  exert  such  alterative  action  upon  the  part  as  shill 
modify  for  good  the  lifeprocesses. 

It  is  evident  that  the  choice  of  the  caustic  should  depend  upon  the 
object  to  be  attained.  When  large  tumors  are  to  be  killed,  or  when  it 
is  all- important  completely  to  destroy  a  poisoned  wound,  a  powerful 
deep- reaching  escharotic  must  be  employed  ;  but  when  the  surface  of  an 
ulcer  is  to  be  filmed  over,  a  caustic  which  acts  superficially  and  forms 
a  dense  albuminous  coating,  as  does  silver  nitrate,  is  to  be  chosen. 

An  observation  of  N.  A,  Randolph  and  S.  G.  Dixon*  indicates  th^t 
the  pain  produced  by  a  caustic  may  be  almost  nullified  by  the  use  ol 
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cocaine.  They  find  that  the  saturated  solution  oi  cocaine  in  nitric  acid 
acts  as  powerfully  as  nitric  acid,  although  much  more  slowly,  and  that  the 
only  sensation  experienced  during  the  production  of  even  a  deep  eschar 
is  a  slight  prickhng. 

All  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  escharotics,  when  taken  internally  in 
sufficient  amount,  act  as  violent  corrosive  poisons,  producing  agonising 
pain  in  the  cesophagus  and  hypogastrium,  violent  bloody  vomiting,  often 
purging  of  similar  character,  and  finally  collapse,  deepening  into  death, 
which  is  sometimes  preceded  by  convulsions.  When  the  dose  is  not  so 
large,  the  patient  may  rally  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  poisonj  to 
succumb  finally  to  the  local  lesions  produced,  or  to  struggle  through  a 
protracted  convalescence  to  health,  perhaps  only  to  die  years  afterwards 
from  organic  stricture,  caused  by  the  ulcerations  of  the  oesophagus  or 
other  of  the  digestive  tubes.  The  first  indication  in  poisoning  by  one  of 
these  substances  is  to  neutralize  or  chemically  antidote  the  poison  :  with 
the  alkalies,  dilute  acid,  generally  convenient  in  the  form  of  vinegar; 
with  the  acids,  alkalies,  usually  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  whitewash  or  of 
soap  ;  with  other  poisons,  specific  antidotes.  Opium  should  always  be 
freely  given,  and  the  symptoms  during  and  after  the  first  poisoning  be 
treated  as  they  arise. 

POTASSU  HvDROXlDUM.  U.  S.  —  Causik  Poia s k  occMTB  in  grayish, 
semi-translucent  sticks,  about  three  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  a 
large  goose-quill,  very  deliquescent,  and  extremely  soluble  in  both  water 
and  alcohol.  When  it  is  placed  upon  the  skin  it  soon  melts,  and,  as  it 
does  so,  gives  rise  to  a  pain  which  increases  until  it  becomes  very  intense, 
and  continues  until  the  power  of  the  alkali  is  so  diminished  that  It  can 
no  longer  reach  through  the  tissue  it  has  killed  to  the  sound  flesh  below. 
Under  the  action  of  the  escharotic  the  skin  becomes  of  a  dirty  ashen* 
gray,  and  finally  a  slough  is  formed,  with  inflammation  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  ulceration  and  detachment  of  the  dead  tissue  in  from  six 
to  ten  days.  The  potiish  appears  to  act  chiefly  by  abstracting  the  w^ater, 
and,  to  some  extent,  by  combining  with  the  fatty  and  other  portions  of 
the  tissues.  Its  slough  being  perfectly  permeable,  and  its  power  being 
but  slowly  expended  by  its  own  action,  potash  is  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough of  the  escharotics :  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred  when  a  very 
deep  and  decided  influence  is  required,  as  after  the  Mie  of  a  ra^td  dog. 
It  is  somewhat  uncontrollable  in  its  action,  and  requires  care  in  its  use. 
The  best  method  of  application  is  as  follows.  Take  a  piece  of  thick 
adhesive  plaster,  and  cut  a  hole  in  it  of  such  size  that,  when  the  piece  is 
warmed  and  properly  placed  upon  the  skin,  the  part  to  be  acted  upon 
will  be  exposed  while  all  around  it  will  be  protected.  Then  apply  the 
plaster,  and  grease  the  outer  surface  of  it,  without  allowing  any  of  the 
oil  to  come  in  contact  with  the  exposed  central  skin.  Tlieti  lay  the 
caustic  potash  upon  the  latter^  and,  when  the  action  is  believed  to  have 
extended  deep  enough,  wash  the  part  with  dilute  vinegar. 
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PoTASSA  CUM  Calce,  1S90. —  Vienna  Paste  ^  a  grayish -white  po«der, 

competed  of  equal  amounts  of  caustic  potash  and  caustic— i.r.,  unslaked 
— lime.  It  is  not  so  active  as  caustic  potash^  but  is  less  apt  to  spreaii 
and  diffuse  itself.  It  is  to  be  mixed  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  form 
paste,  and  then  applied  like  caustic  potash. 

Piedagnel  *  afiinns  that  this  caustic  may  be  rendered  nearly  or  entirely 
by  mixing  one  part  of  morphine  bydrochlorate  with  three  parts  of  the  powder,  aiid 
then  by  the  addition  of  chloroform  forming  a  paste  that  may  be  spread  upon  kad 
plaster  and  so  applied.  In  five  minutes  the  skin  under  the  application  b^nmes  d 
a  dead-white  color,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  is  brown  and  carbonLxed. 
the  application  be  persisted  in,  the  thickness  of  the  eschar  will  become  fir 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Eayerof  the  paste  employed.  Cocaine  would  probably 
more  efficient  in  preventing  pain  tlian  the  morphine, 

Arseni  Trioxidum.    U,  S,— As  a  caustic,  arsenic  is  energetic  and 

powerful ^  but  somewhat  slow,  and  causes  intense  pain,  with  violent  infljBi' 
mation  of  the  neighboring  parts.  It  is  stated  to  aSect  more  rapidly  mof- 
bid  than  normal  structures,  and  is  especially  used  for  the  destruction  ot 
malignant  growths.  It  appears  to  act  chiefly  upon  the  vitality  of  the 
part  J  actingi  when  sufficiently  diluted,  as  a  powerful  irritant,  and  when 
in  a  concentrated  form  producing  an  irritation  so  intense  that  life  cannot 
endure  it.  Hence,  probably,  the  reason  of  its  affecting  more  rapidly 
morbid  growths,  which  have  a  lower  vitality  than  sound  tissues. 

The  great  objection  to  the  employment  of  arsenic  is  the  possibiliiy 
of  its  absorption  in  sufficient  amount  to  cause  constitutional  symptoms 
even  death  has  resulted  from  its  external  use.  Since  absorption  take 
place  much  more  rapidly  in  a  healthy  than  in  an  intensely  inflamed  or  « 
dead  tissue ^  whenever  arsenic  is  employed  as  a  caustic  it  should  be  use4 
so  freely  as  to  kill  the  tissues  rapidly,  and  under  no  circumstance 
should  it  be  applied  to  a  fresh  wound.  Used  in  any  way,  arsenic  is  a 
hazardous  caustic,  and  it  oug^ht  to  be  employed  only  with  the  knowledge 
and  distinct  remembrance  of  this  fact.  Cancer,  and  perhaps  some  fonns 
of  semi- malignant  ulceration,  such  as  lupus,  appear  to  be  the  only 
eases  which  justify  its  use. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  of  the  almost  innum< 
substances  which  have  been  proposed  as  a  basis  for  arsenous  pastes 
sess  peculiar  advantages  r  the  only  needful  direction  is  to  mix  the  caust 
with  from  eight  to  ten  times  its  bulk  of  inert  material  of  such  a  natui% 
to  make  either  an  ointment  or  a  paste,  and  to  allow  this  to  remain 
the  part  for  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 


ZiNCi  Chloridum.  U.  S. — Zine  Chioride  occurs  in  broken 
of  a  grayish-white  color,  translucent  and  waxy  in  appearance,  of  an 
corrosive,  or,  when  diluted,  acrid  astringent,  metallic  taste.  It  is  at- 
tremely  deliquescent,  fusible,  volatilizable  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
very  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol.     Zinc  chloride  is  a  very  poweifui 
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caustJc,  producing,  when  applied  in  a  concentrated  form,  intense  pain 
lasting  from  six  to  eight  hours,  and  a  whitish  eschar,  which  usually  sep* 
arates  in  'rom  six  to  twelve  days.  Its  penetrating  powers  are  a  little 
less,  and  its  action  more  readily  controlled,  than  is  that  of  potash  ;  its 
absorption  does  not  endanger  Ufe,  as  is  the  case  with  arsenous  acid  ;  and 
it  leaves  a  slough  which  is  free  from  odor, 

Canquoin' s  Paste  is  made  by  mixing  zinc  chloride  with  flour  and 
water.  The  strength  varies  according  to  the  purpose,  the  weakest  paste 
containing  only  one  part  of  the  caustic  in  six  parts  ;  tlie  strongest^  one 
part  in  three.  When  used,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  water  are  added  to 
the  paste,  which  is  applied  in  layers,  successive  applications  being  re- 
quired when  a  large  tumor  is  to  be  destroyed.  Anhydrous  calcium  sul- 
phate has  been  especially  commended  by  A.  Ure,  as  forming  a  drier  paste 
with  the  escharotic  and  limiting  its  action  more  definitely  to  the  site  of 
application  than  any  other  substance.  Concentrated  alcoholic  or  watery 
solutions  of  zinc  chloride  are  often  used  as  caustics  in  cases  of  chafures 
and  other  small  specific  ulcers^  and  are  reputed  to  be  efficient.  They 
should  be  applied  by  means  of  little  pledgets  of  lint.  As  the  action  of 
the  chloride  upon  the  skin  is  slow  and  very  painful,  whenever  the  cuticle 
over  the  part  to  be  destroyed  is  sound  it  should  be  removed  by  means  of 
blistei^.  By  some  surgeons  the  escharotic  is  introduced  direcdy  into  the 
tumor  to  be  destroyed.  The  official  solution  CLiQtJOR  Zinci  Cmloridi, 
U.  S. )  has  been  used  as  a  disinfectant,  but  is  of  very  little  value. 

HvDRARGYRi  Chloridum  Corrosivum.  U,  S. — CofTosive  Subiimate 
is  an  escharotic  of  moderate  power,  which  shares  the  dangers  of  arsenic, 
since  death  has  followed  its  external  use.  In  saturated  solution  it  is  much 
used  as  a  caustic  in  chancres^  but  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate.  In  these  cases  it  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camel' s- 
hair  brush.  The  late  George  B.  Wood  recommended  very  highly  that  in 
onychia  maligna  a  powder  composed  of  equal  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  zinc  sulphate  intimately  mixed  should  be  sprinkled  thickly  over 
the  diseased  surface,  and  a  pledget  of  lint  thoroughly  wet  with  laudanum 
laid  thereon-  There  is  severe  pain  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  ;  but  the 
dressings  are  not  to  be  removed  until  eight  or  ten  hours  have  elapsed. 
When  the  slough  which  is  thus  formed  separates,  a  healthy  granulating 
surface  is  left. 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitratis.  U.  S. — Soluium  af  Mercuric  NUraie 
is  a  nearly  colorless,  highly  corrosive,  acid  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  2.086,  and  made  by  dissolving  mercury,  or  its  red  oxide,  in 
a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Its  application  to  a  space  not  bigger 
than  a  half-crown  has  produced  very  serious  poboning.*  It  is  rarely 
used,  except  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  specific  or  cancer&us  ulcers. 


•  Cabc,  Lancci,  January  3,  1874, 
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It  is  especially  useful  in  r/tancns,  to  which  it  shoLild  be  applied  witli  i 
gla^  rod.  In  obstinate  acne^  an  indolent  tubercle  may  be  destroyed  by  3 
minute  drop  without  producing  a  scan  It  has  been  largely  employtd  by 
gynsecologists  in  uktraiions  of  the  cervix  uteri.  Its  action  is  very  pnMq|)t 
and  is  moderately  deep ;  the  pain  is  severe,  but  transient 

AciDUM  NfTRicuM.  U.  S. — NUric  Acid\^  a  powerful  caustk,  vhidi 
is  never  employed  to  destroy  large  tumors,  but  is  a  favorite  appUcadOfi  tft 
chancres^  to  syphilitic^  phagedenic^  and  other  unhealthy  uUers^  and  to 
condylomata  and  other  small  dermal  groujihs.  A  drop  or  tifto  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  or  a  wood  splinter,  and  when  the  acdot 
has  gone  far  enough,  neutralized  with  soapsuds.  j 

Chromi!  Trioxiditm,  U.  S.  —  Chromium  irwxide,  commonly 
known  as  Chromic  Acid,  occurs  in  anhydrous  acicular  crystals,  of  a  deep 
red  color,  and  an  acid,  metallic,  corrosive  taste.  They  are  very  defi^ 
quescent,  melting  down,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  into  a  deep  red  solutioiL 
Chromic  add  is  a  very  active  oxidizer,  and  when  mixed  with  organic 
matter  rapidly  alters  it,  and  if  in  slight  excess  will  dissolve  almost  mf 
form  of  tissue.  It  is  used  to  destroy  condylomata  and  other  derm^ 
grou^ths,  and  is  best  applied  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  the  liquid  formed 
by  the  spontaneous  deliquescence  of  the  crystals  being  used.  Chromic 
acid  is  sometimes  prescribed,  dissolved  in  or  made  into  a  paste  mth  gl ve- 
ering but  it  is  stated  that  in  mixing  the  two  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
add  the  liquid  slowly  drop  by  drop,  as  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  m 
explosion.  In  the  German  army,  painting  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  , 
skin  between  the  toes  with  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  ii^ 
said  to  have  had  a  very  great  influence  in  increasing  the  marching  powtrs 
of  the  troops,  by  arresting  excessive  sweating  and  hardening  iJic  skm. 
Chromic  acid  is  a  violent  corrosive  poison,  a  single  drop  of  the  saturated 
solution  having  caused  very  severe  symptoms.*  The  nature  of  the  poison 
may  often  be  recognized  by  the  rcddish-brown,  or  more  rarely  greenish, 
diiscoloration  of  the  skin  of  the  lips  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  gullet,  but  this  discoloration  niay  be  absent.  In  a  number  of 
cases  death  has  resulted  from  the  too  free  external  use  of  the  acid^t 

AciDUM  Trichloraceticum,  U,  S. —  Trichloracetic  Acid  occurs  m 
deliquescent  crystals.  It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the 
destruction  of  papilloma  and  other  growths  ;  a  single  crj-stal  placed  on  a 
growth  produces  immediately  a  white,  dry,  adherent  mass,  which  falls 
oR  in  a  few  days.  The  pain  is  said  to  be  not  at  all  severe^  and  may  be 
entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  cocaine. 

•  Caf5C.  /?n/.  Med./ourn.,  iSSg.  i. 

t  For  espcriments  as  to  its  effecU;  on  animals,  sec  A,  E  P.  P.,  vL  ;  also  Sf rioter' t 
Jahrh  ,  TS77.  139.  For  canes  of  poisoning,  see  Ibid.,  S.  J.,  1S84,  cd.  1^9;  U  M.  M.^u., 
M.  M.  W.,  1903,  i.  691  ;  D,  A.  K,  U.,  liiv. 
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Bromum.  U.  S, — Bromine  is  a  d^rk  red  liquid  which  has  a  very  power- 
ftjl,  disagreeable,  chlorine-like  odor,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  emits 
exceedingly  acrid,  pungent  fumes.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  ether.  When  brought  into 
contact  with  organic  matter,  it  oxidizes  and  completely  destroys  it  with 
great  rapidity.  On  account  of  this  property  and  of  its  liquid  form, 
bromine  is  one  of  the  most  severe,  thorough,  and  rapid  of  all  the  caus- 
tics. It  has  not  been  much  employed  to  destroy  morbid  growths,  but 
has  been  found  very  efficient  in  hospital  gangrene.  After  most  of  the 
slough  has  been  cut  away,  the  caustic  should  be  applied  pretty  freely 
to  the  living  tissue  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  When  taken  internally, 
bromine  acts  as  a  very  powerful  corrosive  poison.* 

Zinc  Sulphate^  Copper  Sulphate^  and  Burnt  Alum  are  feeble  escha- 
rotics,  never  used  except  to  destroy  exuberant  granulaii<ms  in  ulcer, 

Pyrogallol.  U.  S,^Pyrogalli€  Add. — This  triatomic  phenol  may 
be  prepared  sy  nth  ethically,  but  is  usually  obtained,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  in  the  U,  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  as  the  result  of  the  igneous 
decomposition  of  gallic  acid.  In  concentrated  form  it  is  a  powerful  caus- 
tic, and  as  such,  and  also  in  the  form  of  dilute  ointment  or  solution,  five 
to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  has  been  considerably  used  in  the  treatment 
of  lupm,  psoriasis^  and  allied  aflections  of  the  skin.  It  is  a  violent 
poison,  and  in  various  cases  death  has  followed  its  too  free  external  use. 
Half  an  ounce  of  it,  taken  internally,  has  produced  death  in  four  days. 
The  symptoms  which  follow  its  external  use  have  been  malaise,  vomiting, 
diarrhcea,  headache,  pallid  and  cyanosed  lips,  collapse,  a  peculiar 
greenish  hue  of  the  skin,  rapid  pulse  and  respiration,  albuminous  urine, 
becoming  dark  brown  or  black  from  the  presence  of  methsemoglobin, 
icterus,  insomnia,  resdessness  with  diminished  reflexes,  and  death  pre- 
ceded by  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma.  In  pregnant  women  abortion 
without  death  of  the  mother  has  occurred  as  the  result  of  the  external 
use  of  the  ten  per  cent  ointment  of  the  pyrogallol,  in  psoriasis  (  Busch*). 
When  the  poison  has  been  due  to  the  internal  use,  violent  burning  pains^ 
black  vomit,  and  other  evidences  of  its  irritation  to  the  gastro -intestinal 
tract  are  usually  present.  As  noted  by  Personne,*  these  symptoms  re- 
semble those  of  phosphorus -poisoning,  and  wide-spread  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  other  post-mortem  lesions  similar  to  those  caused  by  phos- 
phorus are  found  after  death. 
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FAMILY   XL— DEMULCENTS. 


These  are  bland  substances,  which  form  more  or  less  gmmny  ot 
mucilaginous  solutions  in  water,  capable  of  exerting  a  calming  or  sootii- 
ing  influence  upon  inflamed  surfaces*  Their  action  is  probably  purdy 
mechanical,  their  adhesiveness  causing  the  water  they  are  in  to  rcraain 
long  upon  the  part ;  they  are^  as  it  were,  vehicles  for  water,  the  ds- 
ta\i\c^nt  par  exceiience.  It  has  been  affirmed  not  only  that  demulcerHs 
soothe  surfaces  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied,  but  also  that  taken 
internally  they  relieve  irritation  in  distant  organs.  There  is,  however,  so 
reason  for  supposing  that  such  of  them  as  escape  digestion  are  absorbed 
or  yield  to  absorption  any  principles  in  sufficient  quantity  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  system.  The  reli^  which  undoubtedly  follows 
their  use  in  certain  affections  of  parts  which  they  can  reach  only  througli 
the  circulation  is  probably  due  to  the  large  quantities  of  water  witt 
which  they  are  administered,  lessening  the  concentration,  and  hence  the 
acridity,  of  the  urine  and  other  secretions.  ^| 

Clinically,  demulcents  are  useful  as  local  applications  in  all  forms  d^ 
acutely  inflamed  surfaces,  and  they  are  taken  internally  in  acute  infiam- 
nmiory  conditions  of  the  aiimeidaty  canal.  In  slight  ^ron^hiai  irrUaim 
they  are  often  of  service,  especially  when  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  id 
the  mouth  \  used  in  this  manner,  they  not  only  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  but  very  probably  find  their  way 
also  into  the  respiratory  passages. 

ACACIA— GUM    ARABIC.     U.S. 

A  gummy  exudation  from  Acacta  Senegal,  a  small  tree  growing  m 
Northern  Africa,  Senegambia,  Guinea,  etc.,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Gum  arabic  occurs  in  roundish  or  irregular  pieces,  more  or  less 
transparent,  hard,  brittle,  vary-ing  in  color  from  white  or  yellowish  white 
to  red,  or  even  deep  orange  brown.  It  consists  of  a  peculiar,  feebly  add, 
amorphous  principle,  Arabin^  united  w^ith  about  three  per  cent,  of  lime, 
potash,  and  magnesia.  In  the  plant,  arabin,  like  other  gums,  appears 
to  be  formed  by  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  cellulose.  On  account  of 
its  solubility  in  water  and  pleasant  taste,  gum  arabic  is  often  useti  as  a 
demulcent  in  irritation  of  ^^  fauces  and  in  angina.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  an  addition  to  drinking-water  in  fevers,  and  is  believed  to  have 
slight  nutritious  properties.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  in  Pharmacy,  in 
the  making  of  emulsions,  pills,  etc  The  mucilage  (MucU-ago  Acacije, 
U,  S. )  is  used  in  various  doses  as  a  vehicle, 
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TragacanthA,  U.S. —  rr^^ar^E^/^  is  the  concrete  juice  ot  Astraga- 
lus gummiferj  and  of  other  species  of  Astragalus,  a  small  shrub  of  Asia 
Minor.  Tragacanth  occurs  in  large^  whitish,  horny,  waved  flakes,  or 
sometimes  in  filamentous  pieces.  It  is  odorless  and  nearly  tasteless.  In- 
troduced into  water  it  does  not  dissolve,  but  swells  up  into  a  soft  paste. 
One  hundred  parts  of  it  contain,  according  to  Gu^rin,  53.3  parts  of  ara- 
bin,  33.  t  parts  of  bassorin,  and  2.5  parts  of  inorganic  ash.  Bassorin 
h  a  gummy  principle,  at  once  distinguished  from  arabin  by  its  not  dis- 
solving in  water,  but  simply  swelling  up  into  a  pasty  mass,  Tragacanth 
is  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  troches  and  in  suspending  heavy  pow^ 
ders^  for  which  purpose  the  difficulty  of  its  solution  and  the  extreme 
yiscidity  of  its  mucilage  especially  fit  it.  Its  mucilage  (Mucilago 
TRAGACANTHiE,  U.  S. )  is  used  in  varying  dose  as  a  vehicle. 

Ulmus.  U.  S. — Slippery  Eim  is  the  inner  bark  of  Ulmus  fulva,  a  large 
indigenous  tree.  The  bark  is  of  a  yellowish- white  or  tan  color,  fibrous, 
yet  when  dry  somewhat  brittle,  and  occurs  in  long,  flat  strips  or  pieces 
one  or  two  lines  thick.  It  is  pleasantly  mucilaginous  when  chewed.  It 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  a  peculiar  mucilage,  which  it  yields  freely  to 
water.  Its  infusion  is  sometimes  taken  in  large  quantities  in  inflmnma- 
turns  of  the  iniesitTUs^  as  a  demulcent  laxative  ;  but  its  chief  use  is  as  an 
external  application.  When  ground  into  powder,  slippery  elm  makes  an 
excellent  soothing  poultice.  The  mucilage  (MuciLAGO  Ulmi,  U.  S.)  is 
used  in  varying  dose  as  a  vehicle. 


Chondrus.  U,  S. — Irish  Moss^  or  C&rrageen, — The  fronds  of  Chon- 
drus  crispus,  and  of  Gigartina  mamillosa,  sea- weed  growing  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  also  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  United  States,  where 
it  is  now  gathered  in  large  quantities.  The  fronds  are  purplish  red, — 
but,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  bleached  by  \vashing  in  fresh  water,  whitish 
and  translucent, — cartilaginous,  slender,  much  branched,  swelling  up 
but  not  dissolving  in  water,  and  having  a  slightly  saline  taste.  Their 
virtue  depends  chiefly  upon  a  starch-  or  gum-like  principle,  Carrageenin^ 
which  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  not  turning  blue  with  iodine,  and 
from  gum  by  not  precipitating  from  its  watery  solution  on  the  addition 
of  alcohol.  Chondrus  also  contains  a  notable  proportion  of  a  vegetable 
albumin. 

Carrageen,  being  demulcent  and  nutritious,  is  employed  as  an  article 
of  diet  in  those  cases  requiring  food  of  such  character,  and  may  be 
used  instead  of  arrow -root  It  is  to  be  prepared  by  first  soaking  for  ten 
minutes  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiling  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
of  it  (according  to  the  desired  consbtency)  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
down  to  a  pint,  sweetening  and  flavoring  to  taste.  Milk  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  water. 
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Glycyrrhiza.  U.  S, — Licorice  Root  is  the  root  ol  Glys 
glabra  and  glanduliferaj  native  herbs  of  Southern  Europe.  It  occurs  is 
long^  cylindrical  pieces,  from  a  few  lines  to  more  than  an  inch  in  dbo- 
eter,  brownish  externally  and  yellowish  within.  Its  fracture  is  fibrots^ 
its  taste  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  its  odor  none.  Its  active  principle  ii 
Giycyrrhizin.  This  is  a  sweet,  neutral  substance,  differing  Ernra  tbe 
sugars  In  not  being  converted  by  nitric  add  into  oxalic  add,  and  by  ii» 
inability  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation.  Licorice  root  id  very 
largely  used  as  a  demulcent  in  pectoral  complaints,  and,  on  accooM  of 
its  pleasant  taste,  as  a  means  of  disguising  or  of  flavoring  mcdksiio. 
In  the  form  of  glycyrrhizin  tt  is  said  to  conceal  almost  entirely  the  bitter 
taste  of  quinine  and  similar  substances.  It  b  used  almost  exdusivrfy  in 
the  form  of  the  extract  (Extractum  Glvcvrrhiz.^,  U-  S-).  known « 
Licorice,  The  Mtstura  Glycyrrhiz^  Composita,  U*  S.  ,  or  Br^f^m 
Mixture,  contains  paregoric,  antimontal  wine,  and  sweet  spirit  oJ  iiiat, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  colds  and  the  eariy  stages  d 
mild  bronchitis.  The  dose  for  an  adult  b  half  a  fiuidounce  to  a  ffoadottiiot 
(15-30  Cc.)  ev^ery  three  hours  ;  for  a  child  three  years  old,  a  teasfsooo^ 
ful  {3.7  C.c.)-  The  pure  extract  (Extractum  Glycyrrhiz^  Ktrch, 
U.  S. )  and  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  GLV(rYRRHi2A,  US) 
are  excellent  preparations.  Glycvrrhtzinum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S,  ii 
an  elegant  demulcent  preparation  which,  however,  is  incompatible  witii 
acid  or  alkaline  solutions  :  its  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  (oj-a^ 
Gm).  The  compound  licorice  powder  (PuLVis  Glvcvrrhiz^  Coii- 
POSITUS,  U,  S, )  contains  senna  and  washed  sulphur.  It  is  an  elegui 
laxative,  acting  usually  mildly  and  without  the  production  of  pain,  it 
doses  of  one  to  two  teaspoon fuls  (4-8  Gm. ).  Elixir  Adjuvans,  U.  S— 
Adjuvafji  ^//.t//' contains  twelve  parts  of  fluid  extract  of  licorice  to  eight)'- 
eight  of  Elixir  Aroniaticum.  It  aRortb  an  excellent  aromatic  ^ 
slightly  demulcent  vehicle  for  extemporaneous  prescriptions, 

LiNUM,  l^  S. ,  or  Fiax-secd,  is  the  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimum,  or 
common  flax,  and  contains  large  quantities  of  mucilage  and  of  oQ  ;  its 
infusion,  Flax-seed  tea,  is  much  used  internally.  It  is  often  made  ^^^th 
boiling  water  ;  but  the  application  of  too  much  heat  causes  the  extraction 
of  the  oil,  and  renders  the  preparation  less  palatable,  The  addition  of 
lemon  and  sugar  makes  it  more  palatable,  It  may  be  drunk  ad  HHtim 
in  pectoral  catarrhs ^  in  cuteriits  and  dysentery ^  and  in  irritation  of  the 
kidneys  or  the  urinary  passages. 

Amylum.  U,  S.  Starch. — Obtained  from  Indian  corn,  a  while, 
inodorous,  tasteless  powder,  composed  of  microscopic  p^ranules,  is  ph^'S- 
iologically  inert  except  as  a  food.  It  is  often  used  as  a  dusting  powder  in 
irritant  conditions  of  the  skin  :  as  a  soothing^  demulcent  in  the  preparAtion 
of  opiates  and  other  rectal  injections,  and  pharmaceutically  for  the  purpose 
of  thickening  or  gelatinizing  ointments,  and  the  making  of  paste  for  use 
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m  skin  diseases.  Glvceritum  Amyli^  U.  S.^ — Gfyceriie  of  starch  is  a 
translucent  jelly,  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  starch,  eighty  per  cent,  of 
glycerin,  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  affording  a  useful  vehicle. 

Medulla  Sassafras,  or  Sassafras  Piih^  yields  a  delicate  mucilage 
much  used  in  eye  diseases  {MuciLACO  SASSAFRAS  MEDULLA,  U,  S)* 

ALTHiEA.  U.  S. — The  roots  of  Althaea  officinalis  yield  a  bland  muci- 
lage ;  their  decoction  is  sometimes  given  in  gastric  irritation,  and  their 
syrup  Syrupus  AltHjEjEj  U.  S-  1890)  is  used  as  a  vehicle. 

CwiViASLi A.— Iceland  Moss  is  the  fronds  of  a  lichen,  Cetrari^  islandica,  growing; 

on  rocks  in  Iceland  and  in  most  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  world.  It  is  said 
to  be  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  New  England,  The  foliaceous,  dry,  shining, 
lobed,  and  ladniated  fronds  are  about  four  inches  long,  of  various  intermixed 
colorSi  gray,  brown,  and  red,  and  of  a  mucilaginous,  bitter  taste,  Iceland  moss 
contains  a  peculiar  lichen  starch  and  a  bitter  principle.  It  yields  to  cold  water  its 
bitterness ;  to  boiling  water  all  of  its  virtues.  Ceirarin,  or  Ceiraric  Acid,  \s  the 
bitter  principle,  which  may  be  obtained  as  a  snow-white  mass  of  interlaced  acicu- 
lar  cr^'sials.  It  unites  with  alkalies  to  fonn  salts.  With  it  tn  the  lichen  is  asso- 
ciated in  small  quantities  luhenstearic  acid.  Koberi  has  found  that  cetrarin  has  no 
effect  upon  the  arterial  pressure ;  also  that  in  toxic  dose  it  produces  violent  con- 
vulsions in  the  cat  and  in  the  dog,  whilst  in  small  dose  it  distinctly  increases  the 
activity  of  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Robert  ^  also  asserts  that 
in  healthy  men  cetrarin  increases  the  number  of  the  red  and,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  of  the  white  corpuscles  ;  and  believes  that  in  chl&rosis  and  anatma^  espe- 
cially when  there  is  constipation,  cetrarin  will  prove  a  valuable  remedy, 

Lichenin,  or  Lichen  Starchy  the  mucilaginous,  nutritive  principle  of  Iceland 
moss,  differs  from  ordinary  starch  in  not  being  deposited  in  granules  within  the  cells, 
but  in  layers  or  irregular  masses  betft'een  the  cells,  or  indeed  forming  the  walb 
of  the  cells  (De  Bary") ,  In  cold  water  it  swells  up  without  dissolving ;  in  hot  water 
it  dissoK^es,  and  on  cooling  condenses  into  a  jelly.  With  iodine  it  strikes  a  yellow^ 
green,  or  sometimes  rather  faint  blue,  color.  It  is  found  In  very  many  lichens  ;  also 
in  many  species  of  sea- weed,  notably  in  the  so-called  Corstcan  moss. 

Iceland  moss  has  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  demulcent  in  pectoral  com- 
plaints. From  its  bitter  principle,  it  is  somewhat  tonic*  and  its  lichen  in  is  probably 
about  equal  to  ordinary  starch  as  a  nutrient,  When  prepared  as  an  article  of  diet, 
in  the  form  of  ielly,  the  bitter  laste  should  be  removed  by  soaking  for  some  hour^ 
in  a  very  weak,  cold  alkaline  solution,  and  afterwards  for  a  little  while  in  cold  water, 

HoKDEUM.— The  decorticated  seeds  of  the  common  barley  constitute  thepeari 
barley  of  commerce.  They  contain  starch  and  mucilage,  and  the  decoction  was 
formerly  official.  Bar  fey  water  is  used  as  a  nutritious,  demulcent  drink  in  fevers 
and  inflammatory  conditions,  especially  when  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is 
involved.  The  tj.  S>  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  directed  that  it  should  be  prepared  as 
follows:  "Take  of  barley  two  troyounces ;  water  a  sufBcient  quantity.  Having 
washed  away  the  extraneous  matters  which  adhere  to  the  barley,  boil  it  with  half  a 
pint  of  water  for  a  short  time  and  throw  away  the  resulting  liquid.  Then,  having 
poured  on  it  four  pmts  of  boiling  water,  boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain." 
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FAMILY   Xn,— EMOLLIENTS. 


True  emollients  are  perfectly  bland,  fatty  substances,  which* 
applied  to  the  skin,  soften  it  and  render  it  more  pliable.  The  action  6 
these  remedies  is  largely  mechanical,  and  they  probably  soften  the  den 
in  precisely  the  same  way  a,s  they  affect  a  raw  hide  or  a  piece  of  lealhe 
They  are  therefore  especially  useful  when  the  skin  has  a  tendency  I 
crack  or  to  chap.  Whenever  surfaces  become  sore  by  attrition,  or*  i 
other  words>  chafe,  emollients  are  also  useful  mechanically.  They  o&ff 
afford  relief  in  simple  inflammations  of  the  skiii  under  such  dnaofl 
stances  that  their  action  cannot  be  explained  as  purely  roecha«ital 
indeed,  they  seem  to  exert  a  dynamic  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  tb 
parts  concerned.  It  may  be  that  they  shut  out  or  interfere  with  tht  6t 
velopment  of  pathogenetic  germs,  or,  in  other  words,  that  thty  a^ 
mechanical  antiseptics.  Be  these  things  as  they  may,  clinical  expcricBO 
has  demonstrated  that  fatty  matters  are  of  very  great  value  in  the  treat 
ment  of  superficial  inflammations.  The  blandest  fat,  when  it  become 
rancid,  is  very  irritating,  and  will  do  more  harm  than  gfood,  so  thai  ti« 
strictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  fatty  matenii 
employed.  Any  perfectly  bland  oily  substance  may  be  used  as  an  enid- 
lienL  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  marked  difference  in  the  poire 
of  true  fats  in  penetrating  the  skin,  excepting  in  so  far  that  a  hard  b] 
does  not  readily  melt  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  therefore  doe 
not  yield  itself  to  absorption  so  readily  as  does  a  soft  one.  Sevum,  U,  S 
Suei.' — Mutton  Suet. — The  fat  obtained  from  the  abdomen  of  the  ordinary 
sheep  is  a  white,  solid^  bland  fat,  not  meltin^r  below  45°  C,  ("113*  F.), 
and  is  therefore  a  hard  fat,  which  is  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing more  firm  various  ointments.  AnEF5,  U.  S.  Lard,— This  is  a  soil 
fat,  melting  at  about  38°  C.  (100°  F,  )■  Ordinary''  lard  of  the  markel 
contains  salt,  from  which  it  must  l>e  freed  by  washing  before  it  is  used  foi 
medical  purposes.  Adeps  Benzoin atus,  U.  S.  ,  is  lard  impregnated  witi: 
two  per  cent-  of  benzoin,  which  acts  as  a  preservative  and  has  no  delete 
rious  influence  whatever  upon  the  skin  or  the  mucous  membranes 
Spermaceti  (Cetaceum,  U.  S.  )  is  employed  to  give  consistence  to  oim 
ments,  as  is  also  wax  (Cera  Alba,  or  llliiie  Wax,  and  Cera  Flava 
or  Yellow  WaXt  U.  S. )^  Coid  Cream  (UngUentum  Aqu.«  Ros.C 
U.  S. ),  containing  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  ros 
water,  b  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  official  emollients. 
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Oleum  Amygdalae  Expressum.  U.  S. — 0(1  of  Sweet  Almi>nd,  ob- 
tained from  ordinary  sweet  almonds,  Amygdala  Dulcis,  is  a  pale^  straw- 
colored  or  colorless,  almost  inodorous  oil,  having  a  mi!d,  nutty  flavor. 
The  oil  of  sweet  almond  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  fixed  oils,  and 
may  be  used  for  making  elegant  emollient  applications  for  the  skin. 

Oleum  Theobromatts.  U.  S. — Cocoa  Buffer,— -A  whitish,  solid, 
very  bland  vegetable  fat,  which  melts  at  or  about  30®  C.  (86**  F.),  and 
consequently  lends  itself  to  the  formation  of  suppositories,  which  are  firm 
outside  the  body,  but  when  placed  inside  the  body  melt  freely. 

Oleum  Lini,  U.  S.  ,  or  Linseed  Oii^  is  a  yellowish  oily  liquid,  with  a 
peculiar  odor  and  a  bland  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  thickens 
and  acquires  a  strong  odor  and  taste.  It  is  the  least  elegant  of  these 
oils,  and  is  not  often  used  in  medicine,  except  when  in  fecai  accifmula- 
tions  or  other  conditions  large  rectal  injections  oi  oil  are  required,  when 
it  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 

Oleum  OlivjE,  U.  S,  ,  or  OHve  Oil,  is  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the 
European  olive  ;  has  a  pale  yellow  or  light  greenish-yellow  color,  and  a 
pleasant  odor  and  taste.  It  b  the  ordinary  salad  oil  of  the  table,  and 
may  be  used  wherever  a  very  bland  oil  is  desired.  It  has,  however,  no 
superiority  for  ordinary  purposes  over  the  Oleum  GossYPll  Seminis, 
U.  S, ,  or  Cottonseed  Oil^  which  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  ordi- 
nary cotton-plant ;  indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  olive  oil  of 
commerce  is  cotton-seed  oil  ;  it  is  credibly  aflBrmed  that  more  cotton- 
seed oil  is  exported  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Mediterranean  cities  than 
olive  oil  is  exported  from  those  ports,  much  of  the  cotton -seed  oil  coming 
back  with  olive  oil  labels*  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  that  olive  oil  differs  from  cotton -seed  oil  in  its  physiological  or 
therapeutic  properties.  These  oils  are  sometimes  used  internally  with 
advantage,  for  nutritive  purposes,  and  are  also  very  mildly  laxative. 
The  assertion,  originally  made  by  Kennedy,  that  large  doses  of  olive  oil 
are  very  useful  against  biliary  caicuH,  has  received  strong  clinical  con- 
firmation, S.  Rosenberg*  found  that  in  dogs  with  biliary  fistulae  olive 
oil  not  only  increased  the  amount  of  bile,  but  also  rendered  the  bile 
much  more  liquid.  Since  fats  are  absorbed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
through  the  thoracic  duct,  it  would  appear  that  the  oil  must  pass  through 
the  pulmonary  circulation  before  reaching  the  liver.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  experiments  of  Chauffard,  who  could  not  find  in  the  bile-duct  or 
gall-bladder  any  trace  of  oil  which  he  had  injected  into  the  stomach  of 
the  dog.  If  olive  oil  has  the  asserted  remedial  influence,  it  probably  acts 
reflexly  through  the  nervous  system, — through  a  mechanism  provided  by 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  digestion  of  fats  when  in  excess. 
The  dose  of  the  oil  should  be  not  less  than  from  five  to  seven  ounces 
(150-215  C.c.)  taken  in  four  to  eight  portions  in  not  longer  than  three 
hours.  It  may  be  given  in  aromatized  emulsion,  with  a  little  brandy  or 
whiskey  if  desired. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  two  fatty  acids,  namely^  Acidum 
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Oleicum,  U,  S,  Olei^  Acid  is  a  yellowish  or  brownish  oily  Uquti 
peculiar  oil-like  odor  and  taste,  which  is  U3ed  in  tnedicine  sole! 
preparation  of  the  aieaies.  In  the  making  of  an  ordinary  ointment  «idt 
a  metallic  basis  an  oleate  is  formed,  and  various  practitioners  prefer  tbc 
chemically  pure  oleate  as  more  certain  and  definite  in  its  action.  In  ov 
own  experience,  however,  these  preparations  have  not  seamed  lo  iu«f 
any  practical  superiority  over  the  older  ointments.  The  second  buy  add, 
Si^aru  Acid  (AciDUM  SxEARicuM,  U.  S.),  is  a  hard,  white,  gks^sdid, 
odorless  and  tasteless,  meldng  at  69.2**  C,  (156.6**  F. )  It  is  usedinlbe 
form  of  stearates. 

Ad  EPS  Lan^.  U.  S,— Wool  fat  is  obtained  from  the  wool  of  iheep^ 
which  is  said  to  contain,  on  an  averag^e,  forty- five  per  cent,  o(  iL  h 
appears  to  be  practically  the  same  as  the  natural  oil  of  the  hair  in  cqid 
and  other  animals,*  Adeps  Lanve  Hvdrosus^  U*  S, ,  or  I^n^in,  cofl- 
tains  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  water ^  and  is  the  form  of  the  ungtient  ordi* 
narily  employed.  It  was  first  recommended  by  Oscar  Liebreich  m  t 
basis  for  ointments  or  preparations  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  d  lie 
skjo.  It  is  entirely  free  from  irritant  properties ,  has  the  power  of  taldsf 
up  a  large  amount  of  water  without  losing  its  unctuot^ness  and  d«5 
not  easily  become  rancid ;  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  absorbed  throug^h 
the  skin  much  more  readily  than  are  other  fats.  In  the  experimcnls  ci 
Patschkowsky,^  half  an  hour  after  inunction  with  lanolin  and  potaoiuD 
iodide  the  iodine  was  recognized  from  the  urine^  while  ofHcial  potassiusi 
iodide  ointment  yielded  negative  results.  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
Kaspar,"  but  Ritter  and  Pfeiffer  obtained  contrary  results,  and  in  a  coa- 
siderable  series  of  experiments  were  unable  to  perceive  that  lanolin  Ind 
any  superiority  over  other  fats  in  promoting  absorption.  The  hm, 
mareover,  that  lant.4jn  is  hirgcly  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  follicles,  owi- 
tains  an  abundance  of  uhokstcrin,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  waste  produa 
which  is  intended,  not  for  absorption,  but  for  the  keeping  soft  of  the  skin 
and  its  appendaj^^es,  indicate  very  stront^ly  that  it  will  yield  itsdf,  and 
medicinal  substances  with  which  it  may  be  impregnated,  i^ss  readily  to 
absorption  than  do  other  fats.  As  a  basis  of  ointments  used  to  medicate 
the  skin  it  is  most  effective,  but  when  absorption  is  desired  it  is  probahlj 
inferior  as  a  vehicle  to  ordinary  fats. 


GLVCERINUM— GLYCERIN.     U,  S. 

This  is  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid,  colorless*  free  frorn  odor,  and  of  4 
sweet  taste.  Chemically  speaking,  it  is  propatyi  akokoL  It  is  alwap 
set  free  during  the  process  of  saponification,  and  formerly  was  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  soaps.  At  present  it  is  made  by  the  direct 
decomposition  of  fats  by  superheated  steam. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  not  well  understood,  glycerin  forcns 
hard,  brilliant  crystals.      In  its  usual  liquid  form  it  mixes  in  all  propor- 

■  See  Virchma's  Arckiv,  1S90,  cixi. 
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tions  with  water  and  alcohol,  and  itself  dissolves  iodine,  bromine^  the 
alkalies,  tannic  and  other  vegetable  acids,  a  larg^e  number  of  neutral 
salte,  salicinj  and  other  organic  principles.  It  throws,  however,  most 
alkaloidal  salts  out  of  their  watery  solution. 

Glycerin  does  not  evaporate  upon  exposure,  but  is  very  hygroscopic, 
and  absorbs  water  from  the  air  When  pure,  it  is  incapable  of  becoming 
rancid  or  of  fermenting  spontanet:>us]y.  The  acrid  glycerin  owes  its  irri- 
tant properties  to  impurities,  especially  to  oxalic  and  formic  acids;  cheap 
grades  of  glycerin  are  frequently  contaminated  with  arsenic. 

Physiological  Action,— When  large  doses  of  glycerin  {in  the  dog 
eight  or  more  parts  per  thousand  by  w^eight)  are  injected  subcutaneouslyp 
death  is  produced  tn  a  period  varying,  according  to  the  dose,  from  one 
hour  to  several  days.  The  symptoms  are  loss  of  muscular  strength, 
lethargy,  bloody  urine,  %'omiting,  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with 
marked  thirst,  fall  of  temperature,  gradual  extinction  of  both  respiration 
and  circulation,  and  finally  convulsions  and  coma  (Dujardin-Beaumetz 
and  Audij€*)-  The  convulsions  occur  earlier  and  are  more  severe  when 
large  doses  are  employed,  and  are  then  said  to  be  tetanic,  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  decided  rise  of  temperature.  The  fall  of  temperature 
is,  even  in  the  milder  cases,  present  only  late  in  the  poisonings  and  is 
sometimes,  if  not  always,  preceded  by  a  rise,  After  death  intense  conges- 
lion,  with  more  or  less  softening  of  the  tissue,  is  found  in  the  lungs,  kid- 
neys, and  intestines.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  amounts  of  glycerin 
taken  by  the  stomach  in  man  have  produced  no  other  symptoms  than 
those  of  mild  gastro-intestinal  irritation  ;  but  Schellenberg  '^  has  reported 
a  long  series  of  cases  in  which  serious,  and  in  one  instance  fatal,  poison- 
ing followed  the  injection  of  glycerin  containing  iodoform,  for  cojrifis 
and  other  diseases.  The  conclusion  of  Schellenberg,  that  the  manifesta- 
tions were  due  to  the  glycerin,  b  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
those  seen  in  the  lower  animals  poisoned  by  injections  of  glycerin, — 
namely,  loss  of  muscular  strength,  elevation  of  temperature,  rapid  pulse, 
albuminous  bloody  urine  with  tube-casts,  and  in  the  fatal  case  the  lesion 
of  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis.  * 

Catillon*  asserts  that  glycerin  administered  in  small  continuous  doses 
exerts  a  decided  effect  upon  nutrition,  but  the  general  drift  of  the  present 
evidence  is  to  show  that  glycerin  has  no  distinct  effect  upon  tissue-changes. 

In  Catillon's  experiments,  eight  grains  given  daily  to  guinea-pigs  caused  a 
very  marked  gain  in  weight,  with  a  lessened  excretion  of  urea.  In  man  an  ounce 
daily  also  produced  a  decided  diminution  in  the  elimination  of  urea,  which  was  not 
increased  by  increasing  the  doses  of  glycerin.  The  appetite  in  many  cases  was, 
after  a  little  time,  much  improved,  and  then  the  increased  Ingestion  of  food  pro- 
duced an  increased  elimination  of  urea.  The  fad  that  an  increaae  of  food  was  per- 
mitted in  these  experiments  shows,  however*  that  the  conditions  of  experinientatjon 
were  not  rigid  enough  to  allow  much  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  result :  and  the 
relation  of  glycerin  to  the  elimination  of  urea  has  been  investigated  by  L.  LewinJ 
by  N.  Tschin^'insky»*  and  by  L  Munk,*  with  somewhat  contradictory  results.  Of 
these  experiments  the  most  extensive  are  those  of  Munk,  who  seems  to  have  used 
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all  proper  precautions,  and  who  found  that  glycerin  has  no  effect  upon  ihe 

tion  of  urea  or  upon  the  general  bodily  nutrition.     The  result*;  reached  by 
correspond  with  those  oi  Munk,     Tschirwinsky  omitted  fatty*  materials  frqai  As" 
food,  and  found  that  while  at  first  the  eliminatJon  of  urea  was  diminishtid,  it. 
wards,  under  the  use  of  very  large  doses  of  glycerin,  was  increasedL 
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Glycerin  is  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal ,  and  when  fn 
mimstered  is  in  part  eliminated  and  in  part  burnt  up  in  the  system. 

Botli  Ustimowitsch  ^^  and  Pl6sz^^  found  a  substance  m  the  urine  whidi  tbcy 
believe  to  be  a  derivative  product  of  glycerin,  while  Catillon  proved  that  it  b  doi 
eliminated  by  the  skin  or,  even  when  it  purges,  by  the  intestines.  Caiilkni  sd 
Lewin  recovered  from  the  urine  only  a  small  proportion  of  that  ingested,  T^dm- 
winsky  only  8.7  per  cent.,  while  Ludwig  Arnschmk  "  found  that  not  more  fhm 
thirty  per  cent,  escapes  from  the  body.  Since  a  large  pro]x>rtion  of  iiq^csM 
glycerin  is  oxidized  in  the  body,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  capable  of  repladoj 
to  some  extent  true  fatty  carbohydrates  for  the  production  of  heat  or  energy,  aod, 
therefore,  has  food  value.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Amschink^  two  hufr 
dred  and  nineteen  parts  of  it  are  equivalent  to  about  one  hundred  parts  of  M. 
This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  work  of  Scheremetjewsk:y»  who  found  in  rah6t( 
that  the  intravenous  injection  of  glycerin  was  followed  by  an  iminediate  incre^e  d 
the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  of  the  giving  up  of  carbonic  acid« 


The  work  of  Seheremetjewsky  has  given  rise  to  considerable  contro* 
versy,  but  the  latest  experiments,  those  of  L  Munk,  seem  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  glycerin  is  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  bodily  fat* 

According  to  Fuchsinger,"  the  bloody  urine  produced  by  poisonous 
doses  of  glycerin  contains  an  abundance  of  the  coloring' matter  of  the 
blood,  but  no  free  corpuscles.  Very  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  glycerin  in  diabetes  is  the  assertion  of  Fuchsinger,  '*  that  in  lab- 
bits  slightly  poisoned  with  glycerin  no  sugar  appears  In  the  urine  afuf 
the  '  *  diabetic  puncture. ' '  The  experiments  of  Eckhard  **  gave,  howe\'tf, 
a  contrary  result,  and  Catillon  affirms  that  given  in  very  largie  continuous 
doses  glycerin  increases  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

Therapeutics. ^Locally  applied,  glycerin  is  usually  unirritating, 
and  it  is  much  employed  as  an  emollient.  The  chief  disadvantage  thai 
attends  its  use  is  its  stickiness  ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  non-volatiliiy 
and  its  hygroscopic  properties  give  a  persistency  to  its  action  which  is 
often  very  advantageous.  It  enters  largely  into  the  com  post  don  o( 
popular  emollient  ointments,  or  *' creams,"  as  they  are  called,  and  fe 
often  used  itself  for  chopped  kands^  excariaiions^  and  similar  troubles. 
It  is  also  employed  by  dermatologists  to  some  extent  in  chronic  eczema.; 
in  seBorrhcea^  whether  affecting  the  hairy  scalp  or  other  parts,  it  is  as* 
serted  to  be  especially  useful  >  softening  the  masses  of  secretion,  and, 
used  in  conjunction  with  such  remedies  as  borax,  zinc,  and  lead  acetate, 
diminishing  the  amount  of  secretion.  When  there  is  a  want  of  seba- 
ceous secretion,  it  is  said  also  to  act  effidendy ;   in  scaities^  pmr^ui. 


♦  For  discussitwi,  see  Archtpf.  d,  Crr.  F^i.,  1SB9-90,  ilvL 
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and  even  psan'asis,  glycerin  is  used,  diluted  with  water,  as  a  vehicle  for 
more  active  remedies.  Upon  the  mucous  menibranes  glycerin  acts  very 
much  as  it  does  upon  the  skin,  and  diluted  with  water  is  very  useful  in 
corysa,  and  even,  by  enemata.  in  dysentery  ;  in  croup  or  laryngitis  it  may 
with  advantage  be  applied  freely  by  means  of  a  large  camel's- hair  brush 
to  the  orifice  of  the  larynx,  so  as  to  run  into  the  latter.  In  laxative 
doses  it  is  asserted  to  be  very  effective  in  hemorrhmds.  It  also  forms  an 
excellent  basis  for  mouth-washes  ;  or  a  paste  may  be  made  with  it  and 
borax  J  or  similar  substance,  for  use  in  ulcerations  of  the  same  cavity. 
The  list  of  diseases  in  which  this  remedy  is  employed  might  be  very 
much  lengthened  ;  but  the  examples  already  given  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  range  of  its  application  as  an  emoUient  and  as  a  vehicle.  There 
are  certain  persons  upon  whose  skin  and  mucous  membranes  even  the 
purest  glycerin  seems  to  act  as  an  irritant.  This  influence  is  most  intense 
when  the  glycerin  is  nearly  or  entirely  free  from  water.  It  is,  however, 
discernible  even  when  the  remedy  is  much  diluted,  and  often  inhibits  its 
use.  The  existence  of  this  idiosyncrasy  to  glycerin  can  be  determined 
only  by  trial. 

When  administered  internally  in  doses  of  one  or  two  ounces,  glycerin 
acts  as  a  gentle  but  very  uncertain  laxative.  It  was  proposed  many  years 
ago  as  a  sutstitute  for  cod -liver  oil  in  cachectic  diseases  ^  but  has  failed  to 
come  into  use.  It  has  also  been  highly  commended  in  diabetes ^^  but  is 
of  no  service*  It  is  valuable  as  a  harmless  substance  which  has  the 
power  of  disguising  nauseous  medicines.  In  this  way  it  may  be  em- 
ployed with  castor  oil,  in  emulsions  of  turpentine,  in  solutions  of  iron, 
and  in  various  mixtures.  It  seems,  as  it  were,  to  envelop  the  medicinal 
substances  and  prevent  their  acting  on  the  palate-  PlasTna  or  Glyceric 
of  Starch  (Glyceritum  Amyli,  U.  S.)  is  often  used  as  a  protective  ; 
Giyccrite  of  Yolk  of  Egg  (Glyceritum  Vithlli,  U.  S.,  iSgo)  is  no 
longer  official  in  making  emulsions. 

BEK^OSULPHINIDUM.  U.  S.  GLU3IDUM.  Br.— SACCHARIN, t 
Saccharin  is  a  substance  discovered  by  Fahlberg  in  1879.  Chemi- 
cally it  is  an  imide  derived  from  the  toluene  of  coal-tar.  It  occurs  as  a 
white  powder  composed  of  irregular  crystals,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  readily  soluble  in  glycerin,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  watery  solu- 
tion has  a  disdnctly  acid  reaction,  and  it  forms  salts.  Its  most  remarkable 
property  is  its  sweet  taste,  which  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  times  more 
intense  than  is  that  of  sugar,  so  that  if  one  grain  of  it  be  dissolved  and 
neutralized  in  about  ten  pints  of  water  its  presence  can  still  be  recognized. 
Taken  internally,  saccharin  is  rapidly  absorbed;  it  is  eliminated  unchanged 

•  For  literature  and  discussion  of  point,  see  Zitmssen's  Encyciopadia^  ^cvi. 

t  The  present  is  probably  as  good  as  any  other  place  iu  this  treatise  to  notice  a  sut> 
^tanee  whc^e  use  in  practical  medicine  depends  upon  its  lack  of  medicinal  propettiea. 
On  account  of  its  being  a  proprietafy  or  patented  drug  it  is  not  re«^tiized  by  the  U,  S. 
Pharmacopceia. 
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chiefly  through  the  kidneys^  Bruylants"  having  recovered  about  d^fat| 
per  cent  of  it  from  the  urine.  It  has  been  found  by  Bruylants  in  the 
milk  of  a  nursing  woman,  and  by  Hedley  abundantly  in  the  sallvx 
Its  influence  upon  man  and  animals  is  very  slight ;  Mosso  and  Aducco 
administered  seventy-iive  grains  to  a  man  without  sensible  effect,  and 
found  that  frogs  will  live  for  months  in  a  solution  rendered  neutral  with 
soda  ;  also,  that  six  hundred  grains  given  to  a  dog  during  ten  da)^ 
caused  no  change  in  the  daily  renal  excretion  of  water»  urea,  hippuric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  no  alteration  of  the  weight 
or  of  the  general  health.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  have  a  feeble 
influence  upon  various  fermentations.  Its  solution  has  antiseptic  prop-] 
erties»  and  in  Plugge^s  numerous  experiments  it  checked  the  action  ol 
ptyalin,  pepsin ^  trypsin,  and  other  allied  ferments.  Sawitzki,  indeed* 
alleges  that  it  depresses  proteid  metabolism,  J  In  Bruylants's  trials  ill 
failed  to  check  artificial  gastric  digestion,  probably  on  account  of  th^ 
acidity  of  the  solution,  but  as  Httle  as  one  per  cent  is  enough  distinctly  w] 
lessen  the  activity  of  pancreatin  solutions.  The  general  innocuousness  of] 
saccharin  is,  in  accord  with  our  own  experience,  asserted  by  Salkowski*"! 
by  Bruylants,  by  Dreschfeld,**  by  Levenstein,"  and  by  other  clinicians. 
Mixed  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  two  parts  to  three,  saccharin  becomes 
soluble.  Its  chief  value  in  practical  medicine  is  as  a  substitute  for  sugar| 
in  diubetes^  adesitjy,  and  other  diseases  in  which  sugar  is  contra -indicated,! 
but  the  observation  of  James  Little,"*  that  when  freely  given  it  is  of! 
great  antiseptic  value  in  the  treatment  of  ammtmiacai  urine ^  from  cystic,  I 
phosphatic,  or  other  diseases  producing  retention  or  fermentation*  iij 
probably  correct.  It  may  be  used  freely  as  an  article  of  diet,  in  the  fonm 
of  a  solution  in  glycerin  ;  for  medical  purposes  it  b  sometimes  admtojs-^ 
tered  in  compressed  pills  :  dose,  five  grains  (0.3  Gm,), 


Petrolatum. — The  solid  basis  of  petroleum  is  paraffin,  and  after  the 
dbtillation  of  the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  petroleum  there  are  Idlj 
mixtures  sold  as  vaseline,   cosmoline,   etc.,  whose  consistency  varies  tflj 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  left  in  them.     Sucli^ 
substances  are  PaRjIFFINUM,  U.  S.,  a  solid,  colorless  mass;  Pethoiji 
TUM,  U,  S. ,  popularly  called  vaseiine,  a  yellowish  to  whitish  amber  oiot 
ment-like  mass;  Petrolatum  Album,  U,  S,,  a  white  unctuous  mass 
Petrolatum  Liquidum,  U.  S,  ,  a  colorless  or  yellowish  liquid.     All  the 
cosmoUnes  are  insoluble  in  water,  do  not  become  rancid,  are  free  fron* 
irritating  properties,  and  act  mechanically  on  the  skin  like  fats,      Thcf 
are  used  as  local  emollient  applications  to  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes and  as  a  basis  for  ointments.     When  taken  internally  in  the  doee 
of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  they  exert  no  influence  upon  the  system,  but  act 
locally  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  allaying  ifii* 
tation  and  provoking  soft  fecal  discharges. 

*  See  Si^ous*s  Anrtueif  1891. 
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Kaolin.  U.S. — Porcelain  Clay,— -  Fuller's  Earth,— K  white  pow- 
dery clay,  unctuous  when  moist,  a  hydrated  aluminum  silicate.  Ft  is 
Wgely  used  in  the  arts  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  and  decolorizing  oils 
and  other  fluids.  It  is  a  non-irritant,  inert  substance^  which  is  well  fitted 
for  thickening  ointment  or  paste.  It  enters  into  the  official  Cataplasma 
KaoUni^  U,  S.  Cataplasm  of  kaolin,  a  thick,  paste-like  substance  con* 
taining  in  round  numbers  fifty-two  percent,  of  kaolin,  4.5  per  cent  of 
boric  acid,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  thymol,  and  one-twentieth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  methyl -salicylate  and  oil  of  peppermint  each,  held  to- 
gether with  glycerin.  A  vast  amount  of  nonsensical  rubbish  has  been 
written  and  believed  of  the  virtues  of  this  paste.  It  possesses  however  no 
virtues  that  do  not  belong  to  the  flaxseed  poultice  and  is  probably  even 
less  efficient. 


Poultices.— Poultices  are  moist,  soft,  scarcely  adhesive,  perfectly 
bland  plasters,  used  to  a  very  great  extent  to  combat  superficial  inflam- 
mation. Poultices  are  much  more  powerful  agents  than  are  the  true  fatty 
emollients,  and  are  correspondingly  more  capable  of  being  abused  :  the 
results  of  such  abuse  will  be  spoken  of  directly.  A  poultice  may,  of 
■course,  be  stimulating  and  irritant  if  made  of  such  a  substance  as  mus- 
tard J  but  the  ordinary  emollient  or  true  poultice  is  prepared  out  of  some 
bland  material  which  is  totally  free  from  action  upon  the  skin,  and  de- 
pends for  its  remedial  power  solely  upon  the  warmth  and  the  water  which 
it  contains.  Water,  when  pure  and  of  a  temperature  approximating  that 
of  the  body,  is  a  sedative,  checking  all  action,  possibly  by  a  direct  in- 
fluence, but  probably  by  the  merely  mechanical  acts  of  dilution  of  the 
pabulum  and  of  separation  of  the  germinal  granules.  It  is  also  a  relax* 
ant,  rendering  all  tissues  soaked  in  it  soft  and  yielding. 

Poultices  are  sometimes  applied  in  the  early  stages  of  phlegmonous 
and  other  superficial  infiammations^  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
morbid  action.  Their  influence  is  in  such  case  simply  one  of  sedation, 
and  they  are  certainly  not  so  efficient  as  the  cold-water  dressing.  They 
are,  however,  especially  useful  in  the  advanced  stages  of  inflammation, 
when  suppuration  has  already  commenced  or  is  about  to  set  in.  Cllni* 
cal  experience  has  demonstrated  that  they  then  favor  the  formation  of 
pus.  Further,  the  poultice  in  the  latter  stages  of  a  superficial  phleg- 
mon not  only  hastens  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  inflammatory  focus, 
but  lessens  irritation  in  the  outlying  parts  by  its  sedative  action^  and 
so  softens  the  tissues  as  to  aid  in  the  passage  outward  and  the  discharge 
of  the  inflammatory  products.  When  pouUicing  is  too  long  persisted 
in,  the  part  becomes  pale  or  white,  swollen,  relaxed,  and  has  a  sodden 
look  ;  the  granulations  of  the  ulcer  or  abscess  are  large,  pale,  and  very 
flabby,  and  all  the  vital  actions  are  below  the  normal  point.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  even  death  of  a  part  might  be  brought  about  'by  continuous 
poulticing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  after  the  discharge  of  pus,  whenever 
the  parts  put  on  the  aspect  just  spoken  of,  the  poultice  should  be  re- 
moved and  stimulating  applications  substituted. 
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Any  material  which  is  in  itself  physiologically  inert,  and  will  heg 
retain  water,  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  poultice.  Mojcsred  mtdi^ 
cheap,  and  is  probably  the  most  used  of  any  substance.  Grmmd  ti^ 
pery  elm  makes  a  very  elegant  mucilaginous  poultice.  Ordioafy  imiitah 
meal  mush  is  often  used.  The  ^r^ad  and  milk pouitue  is  Don-imtatu^, 
but  is  prone  to  undergo  putrefaction.  The  poultice  is  rardy  asepik^ 
and  is  often  a  carrier  of  germs.  This  in  a  measure  niay  be  prevented  by 
boiling  the  poultice  just  before  putting  it  on  ;  but  even  with  this  pre^ 
caution,  when  applied  to  an  infected  wound,  poultices,  by  retaining  and 
stimulating  the  growth  of  germs,  often  increase  the  inflani (nation.  Far 
this  reason  other  methods  of  applying  warmth  and  water  have  largdy 
replaced  the  old-fashioned  poultice,  Spongiopilinet  or  absorbent  ootton, 
or  similar  material,  which  is  readily  rendered  aseptic,  and  is  incapable  d 
undergoing  fermentation,  when  saturated  with  heat  and  water  affords  an 
application  which  is  practically  a  poultice,  and  which  may  be  rendered 
germicidal  by  the  addition  of  minute  quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate  cr 
similar  substances,  as  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Poultices  are  frequently  used  in  the  treatment  of  deep-seated  inflam- 
mations. Under  these  circumstances,  according  to  the  dictate  of  ex- 
perience, they  should  be  applied  very  hot,  and  be  frequently  renewed; 
very  often,  too,  a  small  amount  of  mustard  or  of  some  similar  sdmulatidf 
material  is  added  to  them  with  advantage  As  a  result,  these  poultices 
act  as  gentle  but  deep-reaching  counter-irritants,  which  in  all  likelihood 
afiect  not  merely  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin*  but  also  those  of  th« 
subdermal  tissue.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  these  cases  tk 
poultice  is  applied  to  a  very  large  surface,  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  this  counter- irritation  is  a  powerful  one.  Thus,  in  pienrisy  or  in 
pneumonia  the  whole  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  chest  b 
covered,  or  perhaps  the  whole  chest  is  enveloped,  by  the  jacket-poulrice 
In  peritonitis  the  poultice  should  be  as  large  as  the  abdomen  of  the 
patient.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  amount  of  blood  drawn  to  die 
surface  must  be  considerable.  It  is  probable  that  the  water  of  tlii 
poultice  in  some  cases  actually  soaks  through  and  exerts  its  direct 
sedative  influence  upon  the  affected  tissue.  The  value  of  poultices  m 
lung  diseases  is  much  greater  in  children,  whose  chest-w^alls  are  veiy 
thin,  than  in  adults  ;  and  it  is  not  illogical  to  believe  that  tlie  dilerenct 
may  be  dependent  upon  the  inequality  of  the  chest- walls. 

Th^jacket^pouiHce  should  be  made  of  thin  flannel  formed  into  a  sort  of  doable 
bag:,  ^  <^ut  and  shaped  as  to  fit  the  individual,  and  secured  in  front  witli  safetj-pim 
and  over  the  shoulders  with  tapes,  or  it  may  be  fastened  directiy  to  an  undershirt, 
a  piece  of  oiled  silk  always  being  placed  directly  outside  of  the  jacket.  The  jadErt 
should  he  divided  into  two  pajts  by  a  horizontal  line  of  stitching,  and  be  filled  fnm 
one  end  In  order  to  prevent  sagging  of  the  contents,  it  is  wetl,  after  filling^,  1i> 
take  a  stitch  here  and  there,  in  tlxe  manner  of  quilting.  The  efTect  of  a  jacta- 
poultice  may  be  imperfectly  attained  by  covering  the  patient  with  wool  batting  and 
oiled  silk  outside  of  this, — in  fever  patients  the  moisture  from  the  surface  and  the 
heat  of  the  body  serving  to  form  a  kind  of  fomentation. 
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The  value  of  the  jacket-poultice  in  disease  is,  however,  greatly 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  enormously  increases  the  heat-retention  of 
the  body,  and  has,  therefore,  in  many  cases  a  very  serious  influence  in 
heightening  a  fever  temperature  whose  reduction  is  urgently  indicated^ 
Whenever,  in  a  pneumcnia^  the  temperature  is  high,  the  application  of 
cold  water  by  means  of  compresses,  or  absorbent  cotton,  is  preferable  to 
the  use  of  the  jacket-pouldce.  In  cases  o\  peritonitis  the  sensations  of 
the  patient  are  often  a  practical  guide  to  the  choice  of  the  dressing.  If 
the  pain  is  aggravated  by  external  warmth,  the  cold-water  dressing  is 
preferable ;  whilst,  if  the  cold-water  dressing  is  steadily  obnoxious  to 
the  patient,  the  best  results  may  usually  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  hot 
water. 
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FAMILY  XIII.— PROTECTIVES. 


In  the  present  class  are  included  those  materials  used  by  the  physi- 
cian as  protective  applications  to  the  skin. 

Adhesive  plaster  (Emplastrum  AoHiESivuM,  U.  S.)  is  used  for  me- 
chanical purposes.  It,  however,  irritates  the  skin  somewhat,  and  con- 
sequentiy  is  rarely  employed  where  protection  is  the  only  object  Under 
the  latter  circumstances,  the  lead  plaster  (Emplastrum  Plumbi,  U.  S.) 
or  the  soap  plaster  (Emplastrum  Saponis,  U.  S.  )  is  preferable.  These 
substances  are  free  from  irritant  properties,  but  are  only  slighdy  adhesive, 
and  are  scarcely  used  except  to  protect  the  skin  from  pressure  or  friction, 
as  when  bed-sores  are  threatened.  They  should  be  spread  upon  very  soft 
kid.  It  is  important  that  they  be  not  so  thick  or  hard  as  to  lose  theit 
pliability.  If  they  are  stiff,  by  their  movements  during  the  motions  of 
the  body  they  may  do  much  harm.  Isinglass  Plaster  is  readily  applied 
when  simply  dampened,  and  is  much  used  domestically  under  the  name 
of  court  plaster.  Collodion  (Collodium),  U.  S.  )  is  a  solution  of  pyrox- 
ylin in  alcohol  and  ether,  pyroxylin  (Pyroxylinum,  U.  S.  )  being  soluble 
gun-cotton,  chiefly  made  up  of  the  tri-  and  tetra-nitro-cellulose  ;  upon 
evaporation  collodion  leaves  on  the  skin  an  adherent  protecting  film. 

Physiologically,  gun-cotton  is  inert.  Collodion  is  a  colorless,  slighdy 
opalescent  liquid,  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  smelling  strongly  of 
ether.  By  long  standing  it  deposits  a  layer  of  fibrous  matter,  and 
becomes  more  transparent.  This  layer  should  be  reincorporated,  by 
agitation,  before  the  collodion  is  used.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  the  menstrua  are  allowed  to  evaporate,  collodion  forms  an  impervious, 
colorless,  transparent,  flexible,  and  strongly  contractile  film,  which  ad- 
heres very  closely,  and  cannot  readily  be  removed.  The  contractility  of 
the  film  may  in  a  great  measure  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  to  the  col- 
lodion of  certain  substances,  as  in  flexible  collodion  (Collodium  Flex- 
ile, U.  S. ),  which  contains  five  per  cent,  of  Canada  turpentine  and  three 
per  cent,  of  castor  oil,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  a  film  which  does  not 
contract.  A  collodion  may  be  rendered  actively  medical  by  the  addidon 
of  some  principle  soluble  in  its  menstruum,  as  in  cantharidal  collodion. 

As  a  substitute  for  collodion  the  non-official  solution  of  gutta-percha 
in  chloroform  (Liquor  GuTTA-PERCHiE)  is  sometimes  employed. 
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These  are  drugs  which  are  employed  not  to  act  directly  upon  the 
human  system  or  upon  any  of  its  tissues,  but  upon  some  extraneous 
material  or  entity  either  in  the  cavities  of  the  body  or  upon  its  exterior. 
Thus,  an  antacid  neutralizes  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  an  anthelmintic 
kills  the  tapeworm  in  the  intestines,  or  a  disinfectant  destroys  poisonous 
emanations  in  the  exterior  world  and  thereby  wards  of!  disease. 


FAMILY  I.— ANTACIDS. 

Antacids  are,  strictly  speaking,  substances  which  are  capable  of 
neutralizing  acid.  The  class,  as  here  defined,  contains  those  remedies 
which  in  medicine  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  an  excess  of 
acidity  in  the  primse  viae.  They  are  almost  solely  employed  in  forms  of 
dyspepsia.  Without  doubt,  cardialgia^  gastric  uneasiness^  heartburn, 
and  the  rising  of  sour  water  in  the  mouth  are  often  the  result  of  too 
much  acid  in  the  stomach,  perhaps  secreted  by  a  perverted  glandular 
action,  but  more  probably  in  the  great  majority  of  'cases  formed  by  fer- 
mentative changes  in  the  partially  digested  food.  As  excessive  acidity 
of  the  stomach  causes  gastric  uneasiness  and  derangement,  so  will  a 
similar  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal  cause  pain  and  spasm  and  func- 
tional disturbance  in  the  bowels.  This  is  seen  most  frequentiy  in  infants, 
and  is  very  often  associated  with  a  diarrhoea  in  which  the  passages  have 
a  green  color,  similar  to  that  of  spinach,  and  hence  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  "spinach-stools.*'  In  diarrhoea  of  this  character,  as  well  as  in 
colic,  antacids  are  often  of  service  by  neutralizing  the  acid  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal. 

Clinical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  dyspepsia  is  often  pemaa- 
nently  relieved  by  the  use  of  alkalies  when  they  are  given  steadily  day 
after  day,  about  twenty  minutes  after  eating,  for  a  long  time.  Accord- 
ing to  Thomas  K.  Chambers,*  this  is  dependent  upon  an  effect  pointed 
out  by  Claude  Bernard, — the  augmentation  of  the  add  gastric  juice,  and 
so  of  the  normal  peptic  powers  of  the  stomach.  The  same  authority 
further  says,  "The  test  of  benefit  being  derived  from  an  alkali  is  the 
dose  not  requiring  to  be  increased  as  the  patient  goes  on  taking  it,  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  being  diminished  gradually,  while  relief  from  the  recur- 
rence ol  heartburn  continues  still  to  be  experienced/" 

Sic^  Jteadache  is  sometimes  dependent  upon  gastric  irritation  pro* 
duced  by  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  This  true  sick  headache  is 
generally  to  be  distinguished  from  migraine  by  the  early  occurrence  of 
the  stomach  symptoms,  either  as  heartburn,  nausea,  vomiting,  or  sttripk 
gastric  distress,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  pain  comes  on  with  an  attack  of 
blindness  or  of  dizziness,  and  is  not  limited  to  any  one  spot^  as  the  supra* 
orbital  or  other  neuralgic  foci,  but  is  felt  all  across  the  brows.  In  this 
form  of  cephalalgia  antacids  often  afford  prompt  relief. 

Various  substances  which  have  already  been  discussed  in  this  work 
are  excellent  antacids,  most  of  them  uniting  this  to  other  medicinal  prop- 
erties. Thus,  when  a  stimulating  antacid  is  desired,  as  is  very  often  the 
case  in  sick  headache,  half  a  drachm  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  karis- 
hom  may  be  taken,  well  diluted  with  water.  Again,  when  a  laxative 
antacid  is  needed,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  of  magnesia  may  be 
exhibited.  Poiassn  and  its  carbonates  have  already  been  dwelt  upon 
with  sufficient  detail.  They  may  be  used  as  antacids  ;  but,  as  they  exert 
other  powerful  influences  upon  the  system,  they  are,  we  think,  not  so, 
generally  useful  as  the  soda  preparations. 


SODIUM. 

Pure  soda  is  an  escharotic,  and  most  of  its  salts  are  irritant. 
absorbed  and  eliminated  freely,* 

Soda  being  the  only  alkali  of  the  blood,  even  very  large  doses  of 
have  very  little  influence  upon  man  or  mammalia,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  acts  much  more  powerfully  on  cold*blooded  animals. 


Grandeau  ■  found  that  one  hundred  and  seven  p^ins  of  sodium  carbonate  in- 
jected into  the  vein  of  a  dog  produced  only  very  slight  symptoms,  and  that  thirty- 
five  grains  of  the  nitrate  similarly  administered  to  a  rabbit  caused  only  some  con- 
vulsive movements.  According  to  Guttmann,*  however,  the  sodium  salts  thrown 
directly  into  the  blood  in  very  large  amounts  will  slowly  cause  death,  the  agony 
being  very  prolonged^  and^  when  the  chloride  is  used,  convulsions  being  developed. 
Both  Podocaepow  and  Guttmann  assert  that  even  the  largest  doses  do  not  sensibly 
affect  the  heart  or  the  temperature  ;  and  the  latter  observer  further  declares  that 
they  are  without  influence  upon  the  ner\*€-centTes,  the  peripheral  nerves,  or  the 
muscles.  But  [f  this  be  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  they  can  catise 
death  ;  and  the  earlier  experiments  of  Podocaepow  indicate  that  they  do  exert  a 
ver^'  feeble  action  upon  the  peripheral  nerves  or  the  muscles,  Curd*  also  6nd5  that 
the  sodium  salts  increase  the  blood-pressure  after  the  destruction  of  the  oblongata^ 
and  believes  that  they  influence  the  peripheral  vaso*motor  nerves.  H.  G.  Beyer** 
as  the  result  of  experiments  made  upon  terrapins,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
sodium  salts  excite  first  the  ganglia  of  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  and  afterwards  those 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 

•  As  Rabuteau  ^  found  that  in  dogs  with  gastric  (rstula  both  the  quantity  and  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  are  decidedTy  increased  by  the  use  of  salt  meat,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  loc^  action  of  common  salt  upon  the  stomach  Is  that  of  a  atimulaiit. 
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Although  Mayet  *  affirms  that  sodium  chloride  increases  the  elasticity 
of  the  red  blood- corpuscleSj  the  Immediate  influence  of  the  sodium  salts 
upon  the  blood  *  is  probably  very  slight,  since,  according  to  Podocaepow,* 
one  part  dissolved  in  twelve  parts  of  blood  does  not  affect  either  the 
physical  characters  of  the  red  corpuscles  or  the  intensity  of  the  ozone 
reaction, 

Podocaepow  and  Schonlein*  both  affirm  that  they  cause  In  the  frog  spina!  con- 
vulsions, but  in  Ringer  and  H.  Sainsbury's"  experiments  the  influence  of  the 
sodium  salts  upon  the  frog  was  found  to  be  so  slight  thai  they  could  hardly  be 
made  to  kill.  It  seems  established,  however,  that  they  will  produce  cataracts  in 
the  frog^t  Most  observers  state  that  the  sodium  salts  are  capable  of  arresting  the 
frog's  heart  in  diastole,  either  when  it  is  in  position  or  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
body ;  and  Laffout "  states  that  there  is  a  primary  period  of  cardiac  stimulation, 
which  is  m  accordance  with  the  observation  of  T.  VV,  Mills "  upon  fishes.  There 
is,  however^  much  difference  of  statement  by  different  observers  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  these  salts  upon  the  frog's  heart. t 

NiitriiwfL—h  certain  amount  of  soda  is  a  necessary  food  for  the 
higher  animals,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  habitual  excess  has 
decided  effect  upon  the  nutrition^  the  general  drift  of  the  present  evi- 
dence being  to  show  that  when  in  excess  the  sodium  salts  neither  increase 
nor  yet  decrease  the  elimination  of  urea  or  other  products  of  tissue - 
waste. 

In  the  experiments  of  Miinch  ^*  the  continuous  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  com- 
mon salt  to  man  apparently  produced  at  first  a  slight  diminution  of  excretion  and  a 
corresponding  gain  of  the  body  in  weight ;  but  after  a  time  the  excretion  increased 
and  the  weight  of  the  body  decreased.  The  variations  in  excretion  affected  chiefly 
the  urine,  but  sometimes  the  perspiration  and  fsces  were  also  influenced.  The 
urine  was  rendered  alkaline,  but  its  solid  ingredients  were  scarcely  at  all  affected. 
The  conclusion  of  Damourette  and  Hyades,'*  that  salt  increases  the  elimination  of 
urea  and  uric  add,  is  not  warranted  by  their  own  experiments ;  and  in  the  re- 
searches of  I.  Mayer, ^*  of  A.  Ott,'*  of  C.  Clar,"  and  of  L,  Klempttier,"  neither  the 
sodium  citrate,  acetate,  phosphate,  or  sulphate  increased  nitrogenous  elimination, 
whilst  in  those  of  Dalebe  and  Carberet  *'  the  alkaline  sodium  salts  reduced  the 
output  of  urea. 

Therapeutics, — The  fact  that  soda^  in  moderate  amount,  has  no  de- 
pressing action,  and  indeed  very  little,  if  any,  influence  upon  the  general 


*  Kowalewsky  records  in  the  CentratbL  f.  Med.  Wissen.^  1887,  the  results  of  an  elab- 
orate study  of  the  eflects  of  adding,  either  in  solid  form  or  in  concentrated  solution^  salts 
of  potassium,  sodium,,  lithiurn,  and  ammonium  to  the  blood.  As  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  connect  this  influence  with  the  eff€cts  of  therapeutic  dosea  of  the  drug  Inside 
of  the  body,  we  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  paper. 

t  For  a  discussion  of  this,  and  literature  on  the  subject,  see  Limbourg  {Arch../. 
Ejtfii^.  Path.  H.  Pharm.f  iSSS,  isiv.)*  For  a  series  of  papers  on  the  antagonistic  actions 
of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium  salts  on  the  frog,  by  Sydney  Ringer,  B^e/tmmai  0/ 
physiology,  1890,  1894,  ifi^. 

t  See  Podocaepow  (t^rckow's  Archm^  xxiiif.  5^),  Schonlein  {Arch./,  d.  Ges. 
Physiol,  xviii  26),  Laffoitt  {Compi.-Rend.  Soc.  BtoL.  iSSo,  282),  Ringer  and  Sainsbtiry 
{Lancet,  1882,  li.  736),  Ringer  {8rit.  Med.  Joum,,  1S84),  Lirabourg  {Arch,/.  Exper. 
Path,  tu  Pharm,,  188S,  xniv,). 
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system,  renders  it  preferable  to  potash  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the  ptimm 
viae.  It  is  par  fxceiience  the  alkali  for  acid  dy^epsm.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  circumstance  clearly  established  by  Roberts,  **  that  it  is  Is 
powerful  as  a  solvent  of  uric  acid  than  is  its  sister  alkali,  together  with  die 
property,  believed  to  belong  in  a  much  greater  deigree  to  potash,  of  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  uric  acid»  makes  soda  of  very  inferior  value  ia 
uric  add  gravel  QX  uric  ^n'd  diuik^sij.  When  in  any  case  it  is  desirabk 
simply  to  render  the  urine  alkaline,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  de- 
pressing the  system  generally,  soda  would,  on  theoretical  grounds  at  least. 
seem  preferable. 

It  appears  to  be  well  proved,  clinically^  that  tlie  alkaline  sodnim 
salts  given  one  to  two  hours  before  meals  in  full  doses  are  of  deeded 
value  in  the  treatment  of  ckronic  hepatic  torpor^  of  catarrhal  jaundice ^wsA 
especially  of  guii-sioncs  or  other  affections  associated  with  excCTve 
viscidity  of  the  biliary  secretions. 

As  the  rei5Ull,  however,  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  made  upon  dqgs 
with  biliary  fistula.  J,  Glass  "  concludes  that  the  alkaiies  given  by  the  mouth  doacil 
increase  the  alkalescence  or  amount  of  the  bile.  The  caution  necessarj^  in  applj- 
tiig  such  experiments  to  human  medicine  has  been  spoken  of  in  an  earlier  chspt^r. 
Moreover,  it  was  apparently  proved  by  the  experiments  of  S.  W.  Lewa^chen  that 
the  sodium  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  phosphate,  given  to  dogs  with  biliary  fistula 
increases  very  markedly  the  liquidity  of  the  bile  by  diminishing  the  percentage  ti 
solids.  The  sodium  salicylate  acted  similarly  to,  but  much  more  powerfully  than, 
the  other  salts,  E.  Dufourt,  experimenting  with  the  sodium  bicarbon^e  upon 
dogs,  found  that  there  was  a  very  constant  and  pronounced  increase  both  of  tlie 
gjycojjen  and  of  the  sugar  of  the  liver. 

A  possible  therapeutic  use  of  sodium  carbonate  is  sugg-ested  by  the 
experiments  of  W.  H.  Howell,**  who  found  that  in  the  lower  animals  in- 
travenous or  rectal  injections  of  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  increase 
markedly  in  animals  suffering  from  shock  the  amplitude  of  the  heart- 
beat, and  cause  a  rise  of  arterial  pressure.  Dalebe  and  Carteret "  affirm 
that  in  diabetes,  especially  of  the  azoturic  form,  sodium  carbonate  is  a 
very  valuable  remedy. 

Although  so  harmless,  the  sodium  salts  when  in  great  excess  are  de- 
cidedly irritant,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Stokvis  "  and  Leva  "  that  it  is 
possible  with  the  sodium  chloride  to  produce  albuminuria,  tube-casts,  and 
organic  renal  changes. 

The  following  are  the  antacid  preparations  of  soda  ;  the  pure  bicar- 
bonate should  usually  be  selected,  as  being  the  least  irritant. 

SoDii  HvDROXiDUM.  U.  S. — Caustic  Soda  occurs  in  gjayish-white 
fragments,  which  deliquesce  on  exposure  and  subsequently  absorb  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  an  active  escharotic.  The  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
soda  (Liquor  Sodii  Hvdroxidi,  U.  S.  )  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.056, 
and  is  too  acrid  for  practical  use. 
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SoDir  Carbonas  Monohydras.  U.  S. — S&dium  Carbonate  occurs 
in  strongly  alkaline,  colorless  crystals,  which  rapidly  effloresce  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  fall  into  a  white  powder.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water;  by  heat  its  water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off,  and  the  Dried 
Car^onuie  is  left.  Commercial  Sodiufu  Bicarbonate  (SoDll  BiCARBONAs 
Venalis)  is  a  white,  opaque  powder,  containing  variable  amounts  of 
soda  not  fully  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Pure  Sodium  Bicarbonate 
(SoDii  BiCARBONAS,  U,  S, )  should  always  be  selected  for  internal  use. 
The  antacid  dose  of  these  preparations  is  ten  to  twenty  grains  {0.6- 
1.2  Gm.), 

Sodium  Nitrate  (Sodii  Nitras,  U.  S.)  and  Sodium  Aceiaie  (Soon 
AcETAS,  U.  S, )  are  never  used  in  medicine. 

CALX— CALCIUM. 

When  calcium  carbonate  (marble,  limestone)  has  its  carbonic  acid 
driven  off  by  heat,  certain  white  or  grayish- white  masses  are  left,  consti- 
tuting the  unslaked  lime  of  commerce  (Calx^ — Lime^  U.  S. ).  When  to 
this  lime  is  added  about  half  its  weight  of  water,  there  is  formed  a  white 
powder,  calcium  hydrate,  or  slaked  Itme. 

Unslaked  lime  is  an  active  eschar  otic  ;  slaked  lime  is  an  irritant,  or, 
when  in  concentrated  form,  a  feeble  eschar  otic. 

Lime  is  never  used  in  substance  In  medicine,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
watery  solution.  When  in  such  dilute  form  it  acts  as  a  detergent  and 
sedative,  especially  to  mucous  membranes.  Its  official  insoluble  prepara- 
tions are  free  from  irritant  properties  and  are  mild  astringents.  Neither 
the  soluble  nor  insoluble  preparations  of  lime  are  absorbed  to  any  large 
extent,  the  lime  escaping,  if  given  in  considerable  dose,  in  great  part  with 
the  faeces  in  the  form  of  some  insoluble  salt  Minute  quantities  of  it 
probably  circulate  in  the  blood  in  combination  with  proteids. 

When  a  soluble  salt  of  calcium  is  given  intravenously,  an  insoluble 
form  of  lime  is  probably  rapidly  deposited  in  the  tissue.  Excretion  of 
lime  chiefly  takes  place  through  the  urine,  or  perhaps  more  largely 
through  the  large  intestine. 

Physiological  Action. — Probably  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  their 
absorption,  even  the  soluble  preparations  of  lime  have  not  been  found 
in  practical  medicine  to  have  any  general  effect  upon  the  body.  Carl 
Franke,  indeed,  states  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  large  amounts  of 
soluble  lime  salts  has  no  effect  upon  rabbits. 


The  soluble  salts  of  lime  are  evidently  not  without  physiological  activity,  and 
have  close  relation  with  the  general  bodily  well-tieing.  W.  H.  Howell  and  E. 
Cooke"  have  proved  that  the  inorganic  salts  of  the  blood,  milkj  g:astric  juice,  etc., 
are  able  to  keep  the  isolated  frog's  heart  beating  with  force  and  regularity  for 
many  hours  without  other  food,  and,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Ringer, 
amon^  these  salts  those  of  lime  are  especially  important  Further,  it  seems  to  be 
demonstrated  that  small  doses  of  soluble  calcium  salts  increase  the  energy  of  the 
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heart's  action,  as  the  experiments  of  Ringer"  have  been  confirnied  by 
and  also  by  Binet.    Langendorff  and  Hueck  **  betieve  that  their  own  and  pttvitm 
experiments  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  calcium  in  the  nourishiBi 
liquid  is  absolutely  es-sential  for  the  continuance  of  the  cardiac  action,  not  <jti\f  m 
cold  but  also  in  warm-blooded  animals,     Binet  •*  states  that  though  the  oai^MC  ar- 
rest usually  takes  place  in  systole  in  calcium-salt  poisoning,  yet  if  the  salt  la«t 
come  directly  in  contaa  with  the  heart  in  concentrated  form  there  is  par^ytk  ar- 
rest {diastolic).    Further,  according  to  Ringer*  and  to  H.  G.  Beyer,*' the  volno* 
tary  and  involuntarj'  muscles  of  the  frog  are  sdmulaled  by  small  amounts  d  cri- 
cium ;  and^  according  to  Franke,**  they  are  paralyzed  by  large  amounts  d  the 
drug,    Stefani  ^  states  that  calcium  chloride  when  applied  locally  in  minute  amautf 
increases   the  functional  activity  of   the  motor  nerve^trunks,   but  when  m  kije 
amount  produces  rapid  paralysis ;  whilst  Binet  has  demonstrated   thai  the 
dose  of  the  calcium  salt  directly  paralyzes  the  cerebral  cortex  and  the  motor 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

It  is  certain  that  the  calcium  salts  are  ^sentjal  to  all  the  highet  &- 
sues.  It  is  probable  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  stiflfkieiKy  d 
these  salts  is  furnished  to  the  system  by  the  food,  and  that  no  gain  is  to 
be  achieved  by  their  further  administration.  This  is,  howe%*er.  only  i 
probability,  not  a  definitely  demonstrated  fact  ;  it  may  be  that  the  soluUe 
haloid  salts  have  more  practical  value  than  is  at  present  believed. 

Liquor  Calcii  Oxidi.    U-  S. — Solution  of  Lime, — I^ime-waStrm  t 

colorless  liquid,  having  the  sp*  gr.  1.0015,  ^.nd  contatnlng^  about  o.  15  per 
cent  of  lime.  It  has  an  alkaline  taste,  and  is  nearly  destitute  of  irriuflt 
properties.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  depodlS 
calcium  carbonate.     Twenty  minims  of  syrup  of  lime  (Syrupus  CALaS* 

U.  S. )  equal  a  fluid  ounce  of  lime-water,  _ 

Therapeutics.— Lime-water  is  used  exclusively  as  a  local  remedy.  * 

In  vomiting,  from  almost  any  cause  except  acute  gastritis,  equal  parts  of 
lime-water  and  milk  afford  an  elegant,  simple,  and  much-used  remedy. 
If  the  vomiting  be  severe,  all  other  food  should  be  inhibited,  and  one  or 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  mixture  given  every  half-hour, — the  quantity, 
as  well  as  the  proportion  of  milk,  being  increased  as  the  stomach  is  able 
to  bear  it.  As  lime-water  when  put  in  milk  prevents  the  formation  of 
dense  coagula,  it  is  often  added  with  advantage  to  that  fluid  when  used 
as  food  for  infants,  or  for  adults  with  weak  digestion.  As  an  alkaline 
astringent,  the  syrup  is  often  useful  in  diarrhaa  in  doses  of  one  to  two 
fluidrachms  (4-7  C.c. ),  well  diluted. 

Externally,  lime-water  has  been  used  as  a  wash  in  various  skin  dis- 
eases, especially  in  tinea  capitis  :  it  is  also  applied  to  ulcers,  and  is  said 
to  have  a  very  marked  influence  in  lessening  the  amount  of  discharge. 
When  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  linseed  or  olive  oil  (Linimentum 
Calcis,  U.  S.  ),  lime-water  forms  a  thick,  soapy  liquid  (^Carron  Oil,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  iron-works  at  which  its  reputation  was  first 
made),  which  is  much  used  in  recent  bums. 

Lime-water  has  the  power  of  dissolving  mucus  and  also  false  mem- 
brane, and  has   therefore  been  introduced  as  a  local  remedy  mpseudo- 
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membrarums  croup  and  in  diphtheria.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  causing 
the  patient  to  inhale  the  vapors  of  slaking  lime,  but  a  better  method  is 
to  pulverize  lime-water  by  means  of  an  atomizer  and  direct  the  spray 
upon  the  back  of  the  fauces  while  the  patient  is  respiring  deeply.  The 
application  should  be  made  every  two  or  three  hours. 

CALCIUM    CARBONATE. 

Chalk  is  the  native,  friable  calcium  carbonate,  a  milk-white,  soft 
solid,  of  an  insipid,  earthy  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  wholly  soluble,  with 
effervescence,  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Creta  PRiEPARATA.  U.  S. — 
Prepared  Chalk  is  chalk  freed  from  impurities  by  pulverization,  leviga- 
tion,  and  elutriation  ;  a  white,  perfectiy  smooth  powder.  Calcii  Car- 
bon as  PRiECiPiTATUS.  U.  S. — Precipitated  Calcium  Carbonate  is  a  white 
powder,  free  from  grittiness,  which  is  made  by  precipitating  calcium 
chloride  with  sodium  carbonate.  Dose  of  either  preparation,  twenty 
grains  to  a  drachm  (1.3-4  Gm.). 

Therapeutics. — Calcium  carbonate  in  its  different  forms  is  used  in- 
ternally as  an  antacid  and  a  very  mild  astringent.  As  none  of  the  salt? 
which  it  forms  are  purgative,  it,  with  the  other  preparations  of  lime,  is 
the  best  antacid  when  diarrhcea  is  present.  The  crude  chalk  should 
never  be  used,  but  the  other  preparations  are  probably  of  equal  value. 

Some  practitioners  assert,  however,  that  the  oyster-shell  is  more  acceptable  to 
delicate  stomachs,  on  account  of  the  animal  matter  which  it  contains ;  and,  under 
the  name  of  Castillon's  Powdery  a  mixture  of  salep,  tragacanth,  sago,  of  each  three 
parts,  prepared  oyster-shell  one  part,  and  cochineal  sufficient  to  color  it,  has  been 
much  used  in  obstinate  summer  diarrhosas.  A  drachm  of  this  is  boiled  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  the  decoction  taken  as  food  ad  liditum. 

Chalk  Mixture  (Mistura  CRETiE,  U.  S.)  contains  thirty  grains  of 
chalk  to  the  ounce  ;  dose,  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  (15-30  Gm.).  It 
is  often  combined  with  laudanum  or  paregoric  and  tincture  of  kino  or 
catechu. 

Externally,  prepared  chalk  and  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  are 
used  as  desiccants  and  protective  applications  to  ulcers  and  chronic  bums^ 
also  in  excessive  sweating  of  the  feet,  and  in  intertrigo  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  skin, 

Calcii  Sulphas  Exsiccatus.  U.S. — Dried  calcium  sulphate  ^  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  is  never  used  in  medicine  save  for  mechanical  purposes  in 
the  making  of  plaster  bandages,  splints,  etc. 

Calcii  Chloridum.  U.  S — Calcium  Chloride  is  locally  a  violent  irri- 
tant, but  it  is  strongly  recommended  by  S^e  in  the  treatment  of  gastric 
ccUarrh  and  fermentative  dyspepsia.  The  results  of  experimental  studies 
as  to  the  action  of  calcium  chloride  upon  the  heart  suggest  the  probability 
that  when  hypodermoclysis  is  indicated  in  conditions  involving  also  car- 
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diac  failure,  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  normal  sUot  so- 
lution might  be  of  great  service.  J,  Bnice  MacCallum  (coofuioed  bj 
Ott)  has  found  that  calcium  chloride  very  markedly  inhibits  peristalsis  ii 
the  rabbit,  and  suggests  its  use  in  nervous  diarrkma^  DosCj  l^t^s  |» 
seventy -grains  a  day  (1-5  Gm).  H 

Calcium  Iodidum. — Caicium  iodide,  containing  eighty  per  ceaL  «j 
iodine,  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Germain  S€c  as  superior  to 
the  ordinary  iodides  and  less  apt  to  derange  digestion. 
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FAMILY  II.— ANTHELMINTICS. 


These  are  medicines  which  kill  or  cause  the  expulsion  of  intestinal 
worms.  They  are  sometimes  divided  into  vermicides ^  those  which  kill, 
and  vemii/ugeSt  those  which  expel  ;  but  there  is  litde  or  no  practical  use 
in  the  division.  It  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  establish  the  rela- 
tions between  these  drugs  and  the  different  species  of  entozoa,  since 
clinical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  an  anthelmintic  very  eflficient 
against  one  form  of  intestinal  worm  may  be  not  injurious  to  another 
species.  Therapeutically  considered^  the  entozoa  may  be  divided  into 
the  Tapeworms  (TiBnia),  the  Roufid-warms  {Lumbriei^^  and  the  Seat* 
worms  {Ascarides),  The  last  of  these  differ  from  the  others  in  that  they 
are  to  be  attacked  solely  by  enemata. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  an  anthelmintic  depends  not  only  upon 
its  power  ol  poboning  the  articulate^  but  also  upon  its  harmlessness  as 
regards  the  patient  Thus,  it  is  the  eminent  combination  of  these  quali- 
ties that  renders  the  infusion  of  quassia  so  valuable  in  cases  of  seat* worms, 
while  carbolic  acid,  though  very  efficient,  should  never  be  used  against 
the  same  parasite,  since  it  has  greatly  imperilled,  ii  It  has  not  destroyed, 
the  life  of  the  patient  when  so  employed. 

There  are  certain  general  rules  which  govern  the  administration  of 
anthelmintics,  and  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  They  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : 

Let  the  alimentary  canal  be  as  empty  as  possible,  so  that  the  drug 
may  act  with  the  greatest  force  upon  the  enemy.  For  this  reason, 
anthelmintics  are  best  administered  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  in  ob- 
stinate cases  the  patient  should  be  required  to  fast  until  dinner-time.  If 
the  drug  be  not  itself  a  purgative,  from  four  to  eight  hours  after  its  ad- 
ministration a  brisk  cathartic  should  be  given  ;  or  a  purgative  dose  of 
calomel  may  be  combined  with  it,  as  the  bilious  purging  induced  by  the 
latter  drug  seems  to  be  especially  obnoxious  to  the  entozoa. 


SPIGELIA^PINKROOT.    U.S. 

The  root  of  Spigelia  Marilandica,  an  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  United  States.  It  consists  of  a  knotty 
head,  with  numerous  fine,  crooked,  branching  rootlets*  The  odor  b 
faint  and  peculiar  ;  the  taste  sweetish  and  slightiy  bitter,     W,  L.  Dudley 
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separated  from  it  an  alkaloid,  spigeline^  which,  according  to  Boor^ma,^  is 

actively  poison  otis. 

Physiological  Action,— Full  therapeutic  doses  of  spigeJk  produce 
in  man  no  symptoms,  but,  according  to  Hodge  Thompson  (quoted  bjr 
Eberle),  Eberle,*  and  Spalsberg,*  an  overdose  causes  acceleration  of  ibt 
pulse,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  flushing  wd 
a  swollen  appearance  of  the  face,  with,  in  Eberle' s  cases,  talk  all  \^  d*- 
lirium.  Two  fataJ  cases*  of  poisoning  by  it  are  said  to  have  beent^ 
corded.  According  to  H.  A.  Hare/  toxic  doses  slow  the  puke  aad  ' 
depress  the  heart,  the  respiratory  centre,  and  the  motor  spinal  cord.         ■ 

In  Hare's  experimenL^  toxic  doses  of  spigelia  caused  in  the  dog  hunied  ft- 
spiratory  movements,  retd^iiig^  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  internal  stxabiama^ 
marked  exophthalmia,  muscular  weakness  and  loss  of  coordination,  and  $£  ^ 
sleep,  passing  into  coma  ?ind  d^ath  from  failure  of  respiration  ;  in  \h^  frc^  ei.opb* 
thalmia,  excessive  tnuscwlar  weakness,  loss  of  reflex  activity,  and  slowing  of  the 
heart,  with  at  first  increase  of  power  of  the  systolic  contractions  but  ahxrw^s^ 
arrest  in  a  condidon  of  semi-diastole.  . 

Therapeutics. — Spigelia  is  a  roost  efficient  remedy  in  cases  of  dse 
round -worm,  and  is,  when  given  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  entirdf 
safe.  It  appears  to  narcotize  the  worm,  and  requires  the  use  of  a  brisk 
cathartic.  The  fluid  extract  (Fumuextractum  Spigeli-c,  Lj-  Sj 
is  efficient  in  doses  of  two  fluidrachms  (7  C.c. ).  A  better  preparations 
the  Fluid  Extrad  of  Spigdia  and  S^nna  (  Extra CTUm  SriGELi.fi  ET 
Senn^  Fluidum,  U.  S.  1870),  which  is  much  liked  by^  children  on  _ 
account  of  its  agreeable  taste.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  one- half  a  f7uid-  * 
ounce  (15  C.c.)  ;  for  a  child  two  years  old,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm 
(2-4  C.c),  repeated  every  four  hours  until  it  purges. 

AzEDARACH,  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Melia  Azedarach,  or  Pride  of 
China,  is  used  in  the  South  as  a  remedy  for  the  rou7id-worm.  It  is  s;iid 
to  possess  poisonous  properties  similar  to  those  of  spigelia,  yet  it  is 
affirmed  that  animals  and  children  eat  its  fruit  with  impunity.  It  is  usu- 
ally given  in  decoction  (two  ounces  to  one  and  a  half  pints,  boiled  to  a 
])int),  the  dose  being  for  a  child  a  tablespoonful  (15  C.c)  every  two  or 
tliree  hours  until  the  bowels  are  affected. 


Cheng  PODIUM,  or   Wormsccd,  is  the  fruit  of  Chcnopodium   anthd 
mlnticum,   or  Jerusalem   Oak,    a   rank,    odorous   plant,    growing    Ay^\x 
waste  places  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  in  the  United  States.      It  consists 
of  minute,  globular,  light  brown  seeds  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head. 
of  a  nauseous  odor  and  a  pungent  taste,  due  to  the  volatile  oil  which 

*  These  cases  appear  to  have  been  indefinitely  copied,  and  are  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. 
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they  contain  in  large  quantity,      Wbrtnseed  Oil  (Oleum  Chenopodii, 

U.  S. )  is  of  a  light  yellow  color,  becoming  darker  and  less  fluid  by  age, 
of  a  peculiar  powerful  odor  and  a  hot  burning  taste.*  It  has  been  used 
m  hysteria^  but  is  now  employed  only  as  an  anthelmintic  against  the  luin- 
bricus^  and  more  rarely  the  tapeworm.  It  is  very  efficient,  and  ten  drops 
(0.6  C.C*)  of  it  on  sugar  may  be  given  to  a  child  three  years  old,  before 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper^  for  two  days,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge. 

Cusso,  U.  S*,  Kotisso^  Brayera^  is  the  female  inflorescence  of  Ha- 
genia  abyssinica,  a  tree  of  Abyssinia.  It  occurs  in  compressed  greenish* 
yellow  clusters,  of  a  fragrant  balsamic  odor,  and  a  taste  which  in  a  little 
while  becomes  acrid  and  disagreeable. 

The  crystalline  resin  Kosin^  discovered  by  Pavsi,  is  t>elieved  by  Bedall  *  to  be 
the  active  principle  of  kousso.  Leich  sen  ring  affirms  it  to  be  Kosoiox'in,  an  amor- 
phous, yellowjsh-white  substance,  which,  according  to  Handmann,  i^  an  active 
paralyzant  to  all  muscles,  including  the  heart,  and  also  of  the  motor  nerve-endings, 

Brayera  is  a  most  efficient  remedy  against  the  iaptrw&rm,  and  even  in 
large  doses  causes  no  greater  inconvenience  to  the  patient  than  some 
nausea,  abdominal  pain,  and  looseness  of  the  bowels.  It  is  generally  not 
necessary  to  administer  any  purgative  with  it,  and  the  worm  is  discharged 
dead  with  the  last  watery  passages.  A  half-ounce  of  the  powdered  flow- 
ers is  given  suspended  in  water  in  the  morning,  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions as  to  diet.  The  best  preparation  is  the  yellowish*brown,  impure, 
amorphous  kostn  of  commerce,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  seven  to 
fifteen  grains  (0.5-1  Gm.)  repeated  every  half- hour  until  four  doses  have 
been  taken,  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  being  administered  one  hour  later- 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  giving  brayera  to  pregnant  women j  as  it  is 
stated  that  it  has  produced  abortion. 

SANTONICA^^ANTONICA.  U.S. 
Levant  Wormscfd  consists  of  the  unexpanded  flowers  and  peduncles 
of  Artemisia  pauciflora,  a  composite  of  Northern  Middle  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  consists  of  pale,  greenish- brown,  smooth  heads  of  four  or  five 
tubular  flowers  of  a  very  strong  aromatic  odor  when  rubbed,  and  a  bitter, 
disagreeable  taste,  h  contains  volatile  oil,  resinous  matter,  and  a  crys- 
talline principle.  Santonin  (Santoninum,  U.  S,),  or  Sanionmic  Add, 
which  occurs  in  colorless,  pearly,  four-sided,  orthorhombic,  very  insoluble 


•  In  the  Maryland  Med.  Joum.^  iv.  ao,  T,  R.  Brown  reports  a  case  in  which  death 

was  attributed  to  the  taking  of  an  ounce  or  more  of  wormseed  oil  in  divided  dosea.  The 
patient  was  found  in  bed  unconscious,  with  vomited  matters  over  his  surroundingSt  after 
some  hours  became  aensLble,  relapsed  an  hour  or  two  later  into  heavy  sleept  was  again 
roused,  and  while  playing  cards  became  aphasic,  deaf  to  conversation ,  acutely  sensitive 
to  other  sounds,  and  finally  died  of  hemlptegic  apoplexy.  It  is  plain  that  the  worm* 
seed  was  not  the  direct  immediate  cause  of  all  these  symptoms  or  of  the  fatal  result. 


i 
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tables.     It  has  a  neutral  reaction »  but  unites  with  alkalies  to  form  sals, 
and  hence  is  freely  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions. 

Physiological  Action, — Absorptmi  mtd  EUtninaiwft, — ^Santonin  is 
only  feebly  irritant.  It  is  absorbed  readily »  probably  as  a  sodium  sanlo- 
ninatCj  and  by  its  elimination  produces  a  very  pronounced  reddish  djsod' 
oration  of  the  urine,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  poisoning. 


According  to  the  researches 
new  substance — saniogenin^  and 


of  Jafi^.*^  santonin   is   eUxnioated  as  a 
also   as  a  derivative  ol   santogemn^ 


The  color  of  the  urine  is  a  very  marked  yellow,  which  has  at  first  aft  oranfc 
tint,  but  after  very  large  doaes  becomes  saffron-Iike»  or  sometimes  even  a  pmpUsi 
red,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  idea  that  blood  was  present  m  it.  Accvrdiiiii  to 
Manns,*  the  addition  of  an  ai kali  to  the  yellow  urine  causes  it  to  become  red. 

The  exact  form  in  which  santonin  is  thrown  off  b  not  established,  but 
probably  it  undergoes  oxidation  in  tlie  system,  Rletzinsky  asserts  thai 
the  drug  receives  in  the  system  six  atoms  of  oxygen.* 

General  Effects, — The  first  and  most  characteristic  symptom  produced 
by  large  doses  of  santonin,  xanthopsia,  or  yellow  vision,  is  probably  dye 
to  a  direct  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  retina. 

Xanthopsia  was  first  noticed  by  Calioud.  Usually  it  consists  of  a  verydttf 
yellow  tint  imparted  to  the  landscape  and  to  every  object  looked  at^ — an  eflact 
perhaps  most  comparable  to  that  of  looking  throufi:h  yellow  gla^s  ;  someUraes  dis 
yellow  is  replaced  by  green  ;  and  HeydiofI  states  that  he  has  seen  patients  m  wbom 
the  tint  was  red,  and  others  in  whom  it  was  bine.  As  was  first  pointed  ovrt  by 
Knies,"  the  period  of  yellow  vision  is  usually  preceded  by  one  of  violet  vision,  asd 
during  the  stage  of  yellow  vision  there  is  a  lessening  or  complete  destruction  of  the 
sensibility  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  Two  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  cause  of  the  yellow  vision  ;  first,  that  it  is  simply  due  to  stainKDf 
of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  but  Rose^  was  unable  to  find  any  dyestuff  in  any  poftioii 
of  the  body  except  in  the  medulla  of  the  kidney;  and  Filehne,**in  a  very  larft 
series  of  studies  upon  human  beings  and  lower  animals  was  unable  to  find  any  stainii^ 
either  of  the  humors  or  of  the  retina  itself.  Moreover,  the  theory  of  staining  doe$ 
not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  violet  vision  which  precedes  the  yellow,  i*or  fof 
the  later  failure  of  the  power  of  recognizing  violet.  The  second  theory,  that  the 
disturbance  of  vision  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  retinal  elements 
theniselves,  would  seem  to  be  strengthened  by  the  statement  of  Filehne  thai 
changes  in  the  visual  purple  can  be  demonstrated  in  animals  fatally  poisoned  witb 
santonin.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  iSj  however,  denied  by  Knies,  who  M- 
6rms  that  santonin  has  no  influence  upon  the  visual  purple  or  the  function  of  the 
rods  of  tlie  retina,  so  that  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  stilt  subjudice. 

In  poisoning  by  santonin  great  pallor  of  surface,  with  a  blue  color 
around    the  eyes   or   involving   the  whole  countenance,  has  been  gen* 

•  Chrysophanic  acid  produces  a  discoloration  of  the  urine  similar  to  that  caused  fef 
Sftptonin.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  the  cause  of  the  coloration  can  readily  be  distilfr 
guished  by  adding  caustic  soda  to  the  urine,  and  then  shaking  up  vdth  amylic  iloQlnl, 
when^  if  the  coloration  proceeds  from  santonin,  the  urine  is  decolorized^  while,  If  it  be 
due  to  chrysophanic  acid^  the  alcohol  takes  up  only  traces  of  the  coloring  niauei-. 
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erally  an  early  aymptoin  ;  vomiting  has  not  rarely  been  present,  and 
sometimes  has  been  accompanied  by  coUcky  pains.  Besides  these  mani- 
festations, giddiness,  mental  apathy  or  stupor,  great  coldness  of  the 
surface,  profuse  sweating,  trembling,  mydriasis,  and  finally  loss  of  con- 
sciousness ^  with  convulsions,  often  violent  and  accompanied  by  opis- 
thotonos and  emprosthotonos,  and  failure  of  respiration,  are  the  usual 
phenomena  of  santonin-poisoning.  The  circulation  seems  to  be  very 
little  affected.* 

According  to  Frohner,  moderate  doses  of  santonin  produce  In  domestic  animals 
polyuria,  sometimes  strangury,  and  very  commonly  so  pronounced  sexual  excite- 
ment as  to  suggest  that  the  drug  may  have  value  as  an  aphrodisiac.  The  toxic 
dose  causes  in  dogs  and  other  domestic  animals  accelerated  breathing,  slowing  of 
the  pulse,  tiniversal  trembling,  cramps,  free  salivation,  unconsciousness,  convul- 
sions, dilated  pupils*  and  deatkf  After  death  the  lesions  are  not  absolutely  con^ 
stant,  but  hypersemia  of  the  nerve-centres  and  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  heart 
are  nearly  always  present. 

Santonin  must  have  a  powerful  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  but 
we  have  no  detailed  knowledge  as  to  its  general  physiological  action. 
Santonin  often  increases  the  flow  of  urinej  and,  according  to  Farquharson,* 
it  also  increases  slighdy  the  elimination  of  urea. 

Therapeutics. — Santonin  was  introduced  into  therapeutic  use  in 
1830  almost  simultaneously  by  Alms  and  by  Kahler,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  remedies  that  we  have  in  the  treatment  of  the  lumbricoid 
or  round* worm.  Von  Schroder' belie v^es  that  he  has  proved  by  direct 
experiment  that  santonin  is  feebly  toxic  to  the  round-worm  ;  but  in  this 
he  is  in  opposition  to  the  general  clinical  experience  and  the  almost 
universal  belief  of  helminthologists  that  santonin  acts  direcdy  upon  the 
intestinal  parasite.  It  certainly  b  a  very  efficient  remedy,  but  it  should 
either  be  combined  with  or  followed  in  about  two  or  three  houi^  by  a 
brisk  cathartic.  The  combination  of  calomel  and  santonin  has  been 
much  commended. 

As  long  ago  as  1862  Guipin  and  Martin"  recommended  santonin  in 
amaurosis,  asserting  it  to  be  especially  useful  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  had  been  choroiditis  and  iritb.  These  statements  have  been  con- 
firmed by  D,  Dyce  Brown,  *^  as  well  as  by  Ogston.  G.  Frank  Lydston 
affirms  that  santonin  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  (^//<fj^jyj'.  D*  H.  Bergey" 
asserts  that  santonin  has  especial  relations  with  the  uterus,  and,  if  given 
in  full  dose  at  the  time  of  the  molimen,  is  an  efficient  remedy  in  acute 
suppression  of  the  menses. 

Toxicology. — There  was  at  one  time  a  tendency  in  the  profession  to 
attribute  the  toxic  symptoms  caused  by  santonin  medicinally  given  to 


y 


♦  Cft:se,  Arch^/ur  Mjcper.  Path,  und  pkartn,,  vi.  30a* 

t  See  ejfperimentg  of  Mauris  {lias  Sanionin,  Marburg,  1851).  of  Rose  {Virehmn's 
Archiv,  t8S9»  ^vi. ),  of  T.  Krauss  {Inaug,  Diss.,  Tubingen,  1869),  and  of  Frohner  {Mortals* 
hefU  f.  Thierheiik,,  1893^  ivj. 
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contaminating  strychnine.     The  incorrectness  of  this  has  been  di 
strated  by  Krauss  and  others.     The  foUowing  cases  are  instruciive: 

A  child  five  years  old  was  killed  in  half  an  hour  by  an  unknown  qiiantity,"  aodcne 
six  or  seven  years  old  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  six  grains  of  the  add.  after 
sufTering  from  h*Ematiiria: "  *  four  grains  produced  very  serious  sympfofm  in  t 
child  four  years  old,'*  In  Grimm's  "  case,  a  rather  feeble  child  five  yeare  old  tiwk' 
two  one-^rain  doses  of  santonin,  and  wa^;  seized  with  convulsive  tremblings, 
increased  tn  severity  until  they  became  severe  convulsions,  accompanied  by  i 
sctousness,  trismus,  pallor  of  the  face,  cold  sweats,  dilated  pupils,  and  rapid  pukK 
and  respiration.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  Ihe  poison,  «)de 
the  patient  lay  on  her  back,  quiet,  unconscious,  with  moderately  dilated  pupils  jn} 
a  slow,  feeble  pulse,  death  occurred  suddenly.  Nine-tenths  of  a  grain  oi  santooia 
are  said  to  have  caused  complete  unconsciousness  in  a  child  five  years  old."  Set 
grains  of  santonin  caused  in  a  child  five  years  old  epileptiform  convMlsiois  ml 
death  in  thirty-five  minutes  (W,  J.  Kilner**).  One  grain  and  a  half  produced  kt 
child  three  and  a  half  years  old  symptoms  of  the  utmost  severity,  not  re^JoDf 
their  maximum  until  two  days  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  :  '•  for  other  cass, 
see  C.  Bevill."  In  one  case  complete  blindness  persisted  for  nearly  a  week- 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  the  text -books  advise  the  use  d 
santonin  in  doses  larger  than  those  which  have  produced  serious  tr 
even  fatal  poisoning.  Very  alarming  symptoms  have  been  occasbocd 
by  two  one-grain  doses  exhibited  within  three  hour^  in  a  child  eigk 
years  old  (Grimm)  ;  in  a  child  two  and  a  half  years  old^  four  graias 
apparently  can^e  very  near  causing  death  (Berg")  *  and  in  the  fatal  case 
noted  on  page  792,  only  two  grains  were  taken  by  a  child  five  years  oli 
The  reason  large  doses  have  been  so  often  given  with  impunity  k  tie 
great  insolubility  of  ihe  crystals  of  the  drug.  The  txeatment  of  poisoiv^ 
ing  by  santonin ^  after  evacuation  of  the  stoniach  and  bowels,  must  a: 
present  be  entirely  tentative.  One  case  appears  to  have  been  saved  by 
artificial  respiration  ;  but  Binz"  has  found  amyl  nitrite,  morphine,  and 
artificial  respiration  alike  useless  in  animals  ;  chloral  given  before  tlie 
poison  appeared  to  be  of  service. 

Administration. — ^Santonin  is  best  administered  in  irc^k£s  (Tio* 
CHisci  Santonini^  U,  Sv)  each  one-half  a  grain,  so  that  the  slow  solu- 
tion  of  the  santonin  in  the  intestine  shall  produce  the  greatest  po^iWe 
effect  upon  the  w^orm  with  the  least  absorption  of  the  remedy.  The 
dose  for  an  adult  is  two  to  four  grains  (0.13-0.26  Gm*)  ;  for  a  chil 
two  years  old,  one-quarter  to  one- half  a  grain  (0.016-0.03  Gm.).  For 
young  infants,  santonin  is  hardly  a  safe  remedy  in  any  efficient  dose 
When  a  dose  of  any  size  is  given ^  it  should  not  be  repeated  in  less  than 
eight  hours,  and  the  last  dose  should  be  accompanied  by  a  pmgatiye 
amount  of  calomel 

The  soluble  s(?dium  santonhtale  is  much  more  dangerous  and  Jess 
efficient  than  santonin  ;  the  object  is  to  get  as  much  of  the  remedy  as 


*  This  is  probably  a  mistaken  observAliwi,  tlie  urine  bemg  only  btcxxl-colored,  sod 

not  cautaiulng  blood  (see  page  806). 
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possible  in  contact  with  the  worm,  and,  as  in  order  to  do  this  a  slow, 
not  a  rapid,  absorption  is  necessary,  the  insolubility  of  santonin  is  an 
advantage. 

AspiDiUM.  U.  S. — FiVix  Mas,  or  Male  Fern,  is  the  rhizome  of  Dry  op - 
tens  filijt  mas,  or  male  fern  of  Europe.  Under  the  name  of  Aspidium  * 
the  present  U,  S,  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  both  it  and  the  rhizome  of 
the  indigenous  D.  marginale.  The  rhizome,  when  perfect,  is  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  covered  with  large,  brown,  imbricated  scales. 
Its  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent. 

Aspidium  contains  an  amorphous  acid,  JUUic^  which,  according  to  the  ear- 
peri  merits  of  E,  Poulsson,**  is  a  very  active  substance,  causing,  in  ihe  frog,  at  first 
excitement  and  then  paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  finally  paralyzing 
the  heart  and  exerting  a  marked  influence  upon  the  muscles  :  producing  in  warm- 
blooded animals  violent  diarrhoea,  with  a  general  paralysis  due  to  depression  of  the 
spinal -centres,  and  finally  cardiac  palsy.  Kobert/*  however,  as  the  result  of  his 
experiment,^,  believes  that  the  vermifuge  principles  of  male  fern  do  not  depend 
solely  or  even  chiefly  upon  filicic  add,  but  upon  the  ethereal  oil 

The  official  oleoresin  (Oleoresina  Aspidii,  U.  S,)  thoroughly  rep- 
resents the  crude  drug.  It  is  a  dark,  thick  liquid,  of  a  bitter^  nauseous, 
slightly  acrid  taste.  In  overdose  it  is  a  violent  poison,  producing  ex- 
cessive vomiting  and  purging,  with  general  weakness,  tremors,  cramps 
in  the  extremities,  increased  reflexes,  amaurosis,  and  finally,  in  some 
cases,  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  with  opisthotonos,  stupor  deepening 
into  coma,  and  collapse*  Icterus  is  sometimes  apparent.  Disturbance 
of  the  special  senses  is  a  not  infrequent  symptom  in  aspidium-poisoning. 
Deafness  without  loss  ol  vision  has  been  noted  (case  of  Grant*). 
More  commonly  amblyopia  or  complete  amaurosis  occurs.  One  or  both 
eyes  may  be  aflected,  and  total  blindness,  with  gray  atrophy,  may  remain 
as  a  permanent  condition  (Katayama  and  Okamoto  ;"  also  Bayer**). 
E-xperiments  upon  dogs  indicate  thai  the  primary  influence  of  the  drug 
is  on  the  ganglion -cells  of  the  retina. 

The  jctenjs  of  aspidium  poison  has  been  attributed  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
duodenum,  bnt  Grawitz,  conceiving  that  it  might  be  of  haemic  origin,  found  on  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  of  patients  that  immediately  after  the  taking  of  large  doses 
of  the  extract  of  male  fern  there  was  a  marked  lessening  in  the  number  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles.  Grawitz,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extract  is 
powerfully  desUnictive  to  the  red  blood-disks,  and  that  the  icterus  was  heemic  in  its 
etiology.     C.  Georgiewsky  has  found  that  in  rabbits  fatally  poisoned  with  male 

*  It  is  probable  that  many  species  of  the  genus  Aspidhim  are  active.  Poulsson  {Arch. 
/.  Exprr.  Palk.u.  Pkarrn.,  1895,  jtJcJtv.)  separated  from  the  rhizome  of  Aspidium  spinulo- 
sum  two  acids  closely  allied  to  filidc  ftcid,  a  yellow  and  a  white  pGlysHchu  a^id/  afid  both 
he  and  Valtcr  Lauren  have  found  these  extracts  of  the  pfant  to  be  active  t^ntacides. 

\  Aspidin  of  R.  Boehm  {Archie  f.  Exper.  Path,  u,  Pharm..  i8q6^  xxxvUL)  is  distinct 
from  fiUctc  acid,  and  although  poisonous  both  lo  frogs  and  to  higher  animals,  appears 
not  to  be  an  active  tKniacide. 
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fern  no  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  occurs  if  death  takes  place  witha 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  that  if  the  symptoms  be  protracted  over  several  days  then 
is  a  very  distinct  lessening  in  the  amount  of  hs^noglobin  in  the  blood ;  and  tha 
after  death  the  characteristic  change  of  the  poisoning  is  a  pronounced  wide-sprcac 
deposit  of  ferrous  pigments  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  aoc 
sometimes  in  the  kidneys.  In  these  later  researches,  the  theory  of  Grawitz  thai 
the  poison  acts  specially  upon  the  liver-cells  was  not  confirmed. 

After  feital  poisoning  in  the  lower  animals  by  aspidium»  besides  tin 
granular  pigmentation  just  spoken  of,  hemorrhagic  gastro-enteritis  and 
cystitis,  with  violent  parenchymatous  nephritis,  may  be  found  (Frohner  ■). 
The  btal  result  is  partially  due  to  violent  irritation  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tract  of  the  kidneys ;  but  Quirll  is  probably  correct  in  his  bdid 
that  it  is  also  largely  the  outcome  of  the  influence  of  the  poison  upon  the 
nerve-centres,  to  which  factor  should  also  be  added  its  action  upon  the 
circulation.  The  minimum  iatsl  dose  of  the  oleoresin  is  hardly  known, 
but  eight  grammes  of  the  extract  have  caused  death  in  a  child  about 
three  years  old  ;  six  drachms  of  the  oleoresin  have  several  times  proved 
feital  in  the  adult:  *  in  PaltauTs  "  case  the  ktal  result  is  said  to  have  been 
due  to  four  and  a  half  grammes. 

Therapeutics. — Male  fern  is  employed  almost  exclusively  against 
the  tapeworm.  In  its  administration  it  is  necessary  to  r^;ard  stricdy  the 
general  rules  applying  with  greater  or  less  force  to  all  anthelmintics,  but 
which  are  especially  imperative  when  a  drug  is  employed  against  the 
tapeworm.  The  patient  should  live  upon  milk  and  a  little  bread  for  one 
day,  and  the  following  morning  take  a  full  dose— one  half  to  one  flui- 
drachm  (2-4  C.c. )— of  the  oleoresin,  fasting,  and  repeating  it  in  two  or 
three  hours.  At  noon  the  patient  may  eat  freely,  and  in  the  evening  a 
brisk  cathartic  should  be  given. 


Pepo.  U.S. — Pumpkin  Seed. —  The  seeds  of  the  ordinary  pump- 
kin are  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  tapeworm^  perhaps  e\'en 
more  efficient  than  the  male  fern,  and  perfectly  harmless.  Two  ounces 
(62  Gm. )  of  the  seeds  may  be  beaten  up  with  sugar  into  an  electuar)*, 
or  with  water  into  an  emulsion,  and  be  taken  fasting  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  having  dieted  the  previous  day.  Some  hours  after  their  adminb- 
tration  a  brisk  purge  should  be  given.  I.  G.  Wolff  asserts  that  the 
active  principle  is  a  resin,  which  he  has  found  efficient  in  doses  of  fifteen 
grains  (i  Gm. ). 


I  -^ 


>i^,(iil,..i.  iiii 


Turpentine,  in  doses  of  half  a  fluidounce,  has  been  used  in  cases 
both  of  tapeworm  and  of  round- worm.  It  b  efficient,  but  is  liable  to 
produce  unpleasant  effects,  and  should  be  employed  only  when  other 
remedies   have  been  used    without  success  or  are  not  to  be  had    It 

*  Thrrap.  Manatsck..  18S9.  iii.  :  ^func^Un.  Med.  U'ockm.,  1890,  xxxriL ;  Lgmtd, 
1883:  Deutsch.  Med.  U'ocken.,  1891,  zvii. 
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should  be  given  in  combination  with  twice  its  bulk  of  castor  oil,  or 
sometimes  in  smaller  doses  as  an  aid  to  other  vermifuges. 

Granatum.  U.  S.^ — Pomegranate  Rind. — ^The  bark  of  the  pome- 
granate root  is  efficient,  though  very  unpalatable,  against  the  iapiUform. 
The  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  {two  ounces  to  one  pint)  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred; a  pint  of  it  to  be  taken  in  three  doses,  an  hour  apart,  beiore 
breakfast.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  (Fluidextractum  Granatj, 
U,  S.)  is  thirty  minims  (2  Cc.)-  As  originally  stated  by  C  Tan  ret," 
pomegranate  bark  contains  four  alkaloids ;  the  most  important  are  pelie- 
iierine  {puniciTu)  and  ua-pelieHerine  {iso-punicine) ^  which  Dujardin- 
Beauraetz  has  shown  to  be  active  imniacid^s.  In  the  higher  animals 
these  alkaloids  paralyze  the  peripheral  motor  nerves,  having  a  curare- 
like action ,  without  affecting  sensation  or  muscular  contractility,  G. 
Coronedi'^  agrees  with  the  statement  that  the  paralysis  is  periplieral,  but 
believes  that  the  muscles  themselves  are  affected.  The  efficiency  of  pelle* 
tierine  as  an  anthelmintic  has  been  confirmed  by  various  clinicians,  A 
mixture  of  the  tannates  of  the  four  alkaloids  is  recognized  by  the  U,  S, 
Pharmacopceia  as  PelletierinjE  Tannas,  U.  S.,  and  maybe  used  in 
doses  of  four  grains  (0,3  Gm, )  as  a  imniacide.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  also 
has  employed  it  successfully  in  Mt-ni^re's  disease^  and  states  that  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  six  grains  produce  in  man  severe  vertigo  and  mus- 
cular weakness,  with  great  retinal  congestion.  We  have  seen  five  grains 
cause  in  the  adult  pronounced  muscular  weakness  amounting  almost  to 
generai  paralysb,  and  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  it 
has  produced  in  infants  symptoms  so  severe  as  to  discourage  its  employ- 
ment  in  patients  of  that  class.*  Galezowski"  has  used  pelletierine  in 
paralysis  of  the  third  and  sixth  pairs  of  nerves  with  asserted  good  results. 

Thymol,  U.  S,  ,  has  been  used  by  Neuma  Cam  pi  f  for  the  destruction 
of  tapeworm  ;  he  gives  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  in  the  evening;  in  the 
morning  two  drachms  (7  Gm.)  of  thymol  divided  into  twelve  doses,  one 
to  be  taken  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  twenty  minutes  after  the  last 
dose  of  thymol  another  dose  of  castor  oil.  Thymol  is  a  specific  against 
ho0k~worms — the  Ankylast&ma  (  Uticinaria)  duodetiale  and  the  A,  (U,) 
Americans.  After  starvation  for  twenty-four  hours,  a  thirty -grain  dose 
may  be  given  and  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  followed  by  a  brisk 
purge,  as  suggested  by  F.  M.  Sandwith."  Giddiness,  fall  of  temperature 
from  one  to  two  degrees  C,  slowness  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  stag- 
gering, and  even  collapse  are  liable  to  occur;  a  cure  is  almost  invariably 
effected  by  such  doses,  but  probably  smaller  amounts  would  suffice. 

Kamala. — Kamala. — The    glands  and    hairs    from    the  capsules 
of  Mallotus  philippinensis  are  used  against    the  tapeworm.       It   is   an 

•  See  Bull  de  TTtSrap.,  l^xviil.,  Ixidx,,  Ixxx,,  cii.,  July,  i836 ;  also  Utiwcrsiiy  Med. 
Magazine,  \.  639. 

t  n  Raccoi^litorf  M^duQ^  abstracted  in  Buj^alo  Med,  /oum.,  Oct.  1886. 
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orange-red,  very  inflammable,  granular  powder,  mixing  with  water  with 
some  difficulty,  and  containing  traces  of  a  volatile  oil  and  coloring 
resinoids,  to  one  of  which  Anderson  has  given  the  name  of  Rottlerin. 
Kamala  is  actively  purgative,  indeed  drastic,  and  may  cause  nausea  and 
vomiting.  A  tincture  of  it  may  be  used.  Dose  of  the  powder,  one  to 
two  drachms  (4-8  Gm. )  in  syrup,  given  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  in 
ten  hours  if  it  does  not  purge. 

AciDUM  PiCRUM. — Picric  or  carbazoHc  acid,  on  account  of  its  corrosive  char- 
acter, is  used  internally  exclusively  in  the  form  of  the  ammonium  picraie^  whidi, 
according  to  Erb,"  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  eliminated  in  the  urine,  and  produces, 
in  doses  of  fifteen  grains,  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva,  skin  and  urine,  often 
accompanied  by  gastric  disturbances.  Von  Beck  ^  reports  urticaria  and  measles- 
like eruptions  produced  by  the  long  use  of  the  drug ;  and  Achard  and  Clerc*  have 
seen  violent  general  erythematous  swelling  of  the  limbs  produced  by  the  local  appli- 
cation of  the  solution  of  picric  acid. 

According  to  Binz,^  picric  acid  acts  similarly  to  but  much  less  powerfully 
than  does  quinine  upon  infusoria.  W.  Erb  found  that  a  single  dose  of  eight  grains 
will  produce  in  the  rabbit  falling  temperature,  weakness,  diarrhoea,  collapse  ending 
in  death,  sometimes  preceded  by  convulsions.  The  blood  of  animals  slowly  killed 
by  the  picrate  was  a  dirty-brown  color,  with  distinct  nuclei  in  the  red  blood-disks 
and  floating  free  in  the  serum.  The  alterations  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  ocoured 
during  life,  and  could  be  produced  by  mixing  ammonium  picrate  with  blood  out- 
side of  the  body.  Ammonium  picrate  has  been  commended  as  an  antiperiodic,  but 
is  of  no  value;  nor  does  it  seem  useful  as  an  anthelmintic  or  in  trichiniasis.  (See 
Erb. )  Hammond  **  declares  that  the  salts  of  picric  are  specific  in  exophOuihmc 
goitre.  According  to  Erb,  the  ammonia  salt,  nine  to  twelve  grains  a  day,  may  be 
given  with  safety. 
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FAMILY   III.— DIGESTANTS. 


In  this  family  are  associated  a  few  remedies  which  are  used  to  aid  the 
alimentary  canal  in  dissolving  the  various  articles  of  food. 

PEPSIN. 

As  is  well  known,  there  is  secreted  by  the  gastric  glands  a  peculiar 
albuminous  body,  which  has  the  power  not  only  of  coagulating  albumin, 
but  also,  with  the  aid  of  acidulated  water,  of  redissolving  it.  To  this 
principle  the  name  of  pepsin  has  long  been  given.  A  discussion  of'  its 
nature  and  properties  would  be  more  in  place  in  a  work  on  physiology 
than  in  one  on  therapeutics.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  now  recognizes 
a  stronger  and  weaker  pepsin.  Pepsinum,  U.  S.  ,  or  Pepsin^  is  required 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  able  to  digest  three  thousand  times  its  weight 
of  freshly  coagulated  ^%%  albumin.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890 
recognized  a  Saccharated  Pepsin  containing  ninety  per  cent,  of  sugar  of 
milk. 

The  dried  stomach  of  calves  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  coagulating  milk,  by  housewives,  with  whom  it  is  customary  to  place  the 
dried  viscus  in  wine,  and  to  call  the  liquid  thus  formed,  as  well  as  the  prepared 
stomach,  rennet.  It  is  stated  by  James  Gray  *  that  rennet-wine  should  be  of  such 
strength  that  one  teaspoonful  of  it  will  coagulate  a  pint  of  milk.  Rennet  is  said  to 
have  been  long  employed  in  England  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  dyspepsia.*  In 
South  America  the  inner  coat  of  the  gizzard  of  the  ostrich  is  stated  to  be  put  to  a 
similar  use  (E.  S.  Wayne*),  and  in  our  own  country  the  dried  gizzards  of  chickens 
and  turkeys  are  no  less  famous  among  medically  inclined  housewives. 

Various  processes  have  been  suggested  for  the  preparation  of  the 
drug,  but  none  of  them  yields  a  pure  proximate  principle,  if  indeed  pep- 
sin have  really  such  nature  and  be  not  an  albuminous  body  of  varying 
constitution. 

Whatever  form  of  pepsin  be  used,  if  good  effects  are  to  be  obtained 
from  it  it  must  be  given  with  acid,  unless  indeed  there  be  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice  is  not  wanting.  Alcohol 
destroys  the  digesting  power  of  pepsin,  and  therefore  wines  are  inferior 
preparations  of  it.  The  reactions  of  pepsin  with  organic  and  inorganic 
matters  are  very  complex,  and  not  well  understood  :  consequently  we 
think  the  physician  should  eschew  all  elixirs  or  compound  preparations 
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of  the  drug,  using  only  the  powdered  pepsin  or  a  glycerole  of 

a  freshly  prepared  digestive  solution  of  water  and  muriatic  add 

rin,  water,  and  muriatic  acid.     If  other  remedies  are  to  be  given  k  k 

no  great  hardship  to  write  a  second  prescription  for  them. 

Therapeutics. — It  is  a  question  of  some  importance  to  decide liov 
far  pepsin  is  valuable  and  reliable  as  a  medicine.  It  is  evident  that  ib| 
influence  for  good  which  it  possesses  is  dependent  upon  iu  solvcsjl 
power,  and  that  lhb>  therefore^  is  a  measure  of  its  value.  Only  a  snai 
portion  of  commercial  pepsin  approximates  in  power  the  official  stand- 
ard.  Moreover,  the  pepsin  in  life  must  soon  pass  out  of  the  stomidL 
One  of  two  conclusions  seems  to  be  inevitable  :  eitlier  the  doecs  of  pefu 
habitually  used  are  preposterously  small  or  else  pepsin  acts  upon  tk 
stomach  itself  in  some  way  as  a  stimulant  Clinically,  pepsin  has  bees 
used  \\'ith  asserted  advantage  in  the  hss  of  digesiiz'e  jk^wer  in  aduh, 
whether  primary  or  occurring  in  the  course  of  other  affections  Prob* 
bly  four-fifths  of  the  drug  whicii  has  been  given  has  been  inert,  eilher 
originally  or  from  the  method  of  its  administration  ;  and  in  the  gnil 
majority  of  cases  the  good  that  has  been  achieved  has  been  d«e»  atf 
to  the  pepsin,  but  to  the  regulation  of  the  diet  and  habits  of  the  patktf 
and  to  the  drugs  which  have  been  exhibited  along  with  the  animal  kr- 
ment.  The  value  of  pepsin  has  been  overestimated,  and  it  has  been  gitw 
to  adults  in  ridiculously  small  doses  :  at  least  half  a  drachm  (2  Gol) 
of  the  ordinary  commercial  article,  or  of  the  Saccharaitd  Pepsin^  l\S., 
should  be  exhibited  at  a  dose.  The  testimony  as  to  the  u^ulmss 
of  pepsin  in  diseases  of  young  children  is  very  strong.  To  such  it  is 
generally  given  in  doses  proportionately  much  larger  than  those  usuallj' 
exhibited  to  adults.  The  use  of  small  doses  of  pepsin  in  children  is 
tbercfort^  much  more  rational  than  in  adults  ;  and  our  own  experienct 
IS  in  close  accord  with  what  seems  to  us  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
in  the  chronic  indigestion  and  consequent  diarrhoea  of  young  children  it 
may  be  tried  with  great  hope  of  benefit.  To  a  baby  si.x  months  old  6m: 
grnins  (0,3  Gm. )  of  the  saccharated  pepsin  may  be  gi\'t:n  in  a  Hult 
acidulated  water  after  each  feeding.  Pepsin  {U.  S, )  giv^en  in  dosses 
of  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.7-1  Gm. )  to  the  adult  probably  has  some 
digestive  value, 

P.\NCREATiN%  U.  S.,  has  been  extensively  used  in  dyspepsia  as  1 
digestant  in  lieu  of  pepsin.  For  action  it  requires  the  presence  t)f  m 
alkali,  and  in  the  acid  gastric  juice  would  not  only  not  act^  but  would 
itself  in  all  probability  be  digested  and  destroyed  as  a  ferment  j*  and  it 
is  of  no  value  except  for  the  preparation  of  predigested  foods. 

EXTRACTUM    MALTI. 

Malt  is  the  seeds  of  the  ordinary  barley  caused  to  enter  the  incipicni 
stage  of  germination  by  artificial  means  and  dried.  It  is  prepared  bv  s^i^k- 
ing  the  grains  in  water  and  leaving  them  in  heaps  in  a  room  of  moderate 
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temperature,  and  by  occasional  turning  preventing  the  heat  given  off 
during  the  process  of  germination  from  accumulating ;  then  finally  killing 
the  germ  with  heaL  The  color  varies  from  pale  amber  to  black,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  heat  used  in  drying.  There  is  formed  during  germi- 
nation a  peculiar  ferment,  diastase,  one  part  of  which  is  able  to  convert 
about  two  thousand  parts  of  starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose.  The  Ex- 
TRACTUM  Malti  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  is  made  by  rapidly  evapo- 
rating an  infusion  of  malt  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick,  honey -like  liquid 
at  a  temperature  not  above  130*^  F,  It  should  contain  practically  all  the 
diastase  of  the  malt  The  odor  of  the  extract  of  malt  is  slight  and  pecu- 
liar, the  taste  sweet,  and  the  reaction  to  paper  dbtinctly  acid.  It  dis- 
solves freely  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  tannic  acid,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  various  other  metallic  salts.  Commercial  malt  extracts 
vary  greatly  :  some  of  them  are  practically  preparations  of  glucose> 
others  are  ol  the  nature  of  strong  or  weak  beers.  True  extract  of  malt 
contains  no  alcohol  at  all.  Extract  of  malt  has  been  much  used  in 
cases  of  disease  with  failing  nutrition,  and  especially  when  the  power  of 
digesting  substances  is  feeble.  When  it  contains  largely  either  glucose 
or  alcohol  it  affords  food-material  to  the  system  ;  but  the  important  ques- 
tion for  the  therapeutist  is,  How  far  is  it  possible  in  disease  to  aid  in  the 
digestion  of  starchy  substances  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  by  the  use 
of  diastase  ?  R,  H.  Chittenden  and  G*  W.  Cummins  have  made  a  series 
of  investigations  in  order  to  determine  the  conditions  which  are  necessary 
for  the  amylolytic  action  of  diastase.  They  find  that  it  acts  better  in  a 
neutral  than  in  an  alkaline  solution  ;  that  proteid  matters  when  present 
in  the  alkaline  solution  prevent  the  retarding  influence  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate  ]  that  neutral  peptone  exerts  a  direct  stimulant  effect  on  the 
amylolytic  action,  but  that  the  greatest  amylolytic  action  is  observed  in 
the  presence  of  proteid  matter  partially  saturated  with  acid,  although  a 
larger  percentage  of  acid-proteids  may  cause  complete  destruction  of  the 
ferment.  These  results  seem  to  prove  that  diastase,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  must  sooner  or  later  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  gastric 
juice,  and  that  in  order  for  it  to  have  any  distinct  effect  upon  digestion  it 
must  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal.  In  cancer  of  the  stomach 
and  other  diseases  in  which  the  gastric  juices  lack  acidity,  the  action  of 
diastase  upon  starch  must  be  more  pronounced  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
failure  of  the  starch -digestion  is  usually  associated  with  gastric  hyper- 
acidity, 

PAPAIN, 

The  Carica  Papaya  is  an  herbaceous  tree  universally  cultivated  in 
tropical  countries  for  its  fruit,  the  papaw,  the  juice  of  which  yields  a 
peculiar  ferment,  to  which  the  name  of  Papain  was  given  by  Wurt^, 
but  which  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name  originated  by  Pekolt, 
PapayQiin,  This  substance  is  a  ferment,  which  has  the  power  of  dig- 
solving  fibrin,  muscular  fibres,  tissues,  etc 
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According  to  Wurb;^  one  part  of  papain  in  alkaline  solution  at  a  iempcntm 
o(  40*  C,  is  capable  oi  dissolving  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  parts  oj  mit 
fibrin,  which  it  converts  lato  a  peptone.  Wurtz  afEnns  that  it  makes  no  iSaSm 
enc:e  whether  the  solvent  solution  be  alkaline  or  acid,  but  Bnintoti,  Wyatt,  wtd 
Martin  state  that  as  little  as  one-half  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  add  arrests  t^ 
digestion.  Albrechl,  however,  rea&rms  that  hydrochloric  acid  liastens  the  action 
of  papain,  and  states  that  the  official  preparation  in  use  in  the  Paris  hospitals  ii« 
acid  one.  Further,  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  August  Hirschler*  rexiiB 
tile  result  that  digestion  goes  on  most  rapidly  in  acid  solutions,  that  it  is  very  fotbte 
in  alkt^ine  solutions,  and  ceases  entirely  when  the  alkalinity  becomes  eJiccssrit.  k 
is  stated  that  in  order  to  convert  fibrin  entirely  into  pure  peptone »  so  that  niiric  add 
will  produce  no  precipitate,  the  proportion  of  the  fermerit  must  be  at  kast  tfai«j 
cent.,  and  the  digestion  must  continue  for  forty-eight  hours. 
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Papain  first  coagulates  milk,  then  precipitates  it,  and  finally 
it  into  a  thin  fluid.  Taken  into  the  stomach,  papain  has  no  action  tipoe 
the  living  tissues,  but  one  grain  of  it  injected  directly  into  the  blood  k 
sufficient  to  cause  death  in  a  very  short  time  in  rabbits  or  in  dogSb  te 
action  on  albuminoids  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  trypsin  rather  than  Cfatf 
of  pepsin.      (See  Martin.') 

Papain  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  pepsin,  in  doso 
of  five  to  ten  grains  (0,3-0.6  Gm.).  It  has  also  been  very  highly  reoaai* 
mended  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  organic  tissues  of  low  type^  as  ki 
diphtheria  (A.  Jacobi^),  in  the  thickening  of  chronic  eczcfna,  in  trarff, 
and  in  pyogenic  membranes  surrounding  old  sinuses  or  abscesses.  It  a 
not  caustic,  but  simply  dissolves  the  diseased  tissues,  and  is  said  to  cause 
no  pain.'  It  should  be  applied,  one  part  each  of  papain,  glycerin,  and 
water.  In  our  laboratory  experiments  commercial  papain  of  the  most 
esteemed  brands  has  failed  to  ejcert  any  solvent  power  over  albtiminots 
substances,  and  it  is  probably  a  remedy  of  little  value. 
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FAMILY  IV.— ABSORBENTS. 


This  class  contains  remedies  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  acrid  and  deleterious  materials,  such  as  offensive  discharges 
on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  acrid  secretions,  or  the  irritant  products 
of  the  partial  decomposition  of  food,  in  the  alimentary  canal.  For  the 
first  purpose  very  fine  dry  earth  and  plaster  of  Paris  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  practice  ;  but,  as  their  employment  is  purely  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  surgeon,  we  shall  say  no  more  about  them  here. 

CHARCOAL. 

Charcoal  is  official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  in  two  forms : 

Carbo  Ligni. — Charcoal  prepsred  from  wood. 

Carbo  Animalis. — Animai  Charcoal,  prepared  from  bone. 

Charcoal  for  medicinal  purposes  should  be  made  out  of  a  light,  porous 
wood  :  that  prepared  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  willow  or  of  the  pop- 
lar is  almost  exclusively  employed.  It  is  a  black,  brittie  substance,  and 
should  have  more  or  less  lustre.  It  has  a  very  remarkable  power  of  ab- 
sorbing many  times  its  own  bulk  of  gases,  and,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
increases  rapidly  in  weight  It  should  therefore,  when  intended  for 
medicinal  purposes,  be  powdered  as  soon  as  it  is  burnt,  and  put  in  small, 
completely  filled,  closely  sealed  botties. 

Animal  charcoal,  or  bone-blacky  formed  as  it  is  by  the  partial  burning 
of  bones,  contains  a  large  percentage  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbon- 
ate. Purified  Animal  Charcoal  (Carbo  Animalis  Purificatus,  U.  S.) 
is  prepared  by  removing  the  lime  salts  by  dilute  muriatic  acid. 

Therapeutics. — Internally,  charcoal  is  employed  as  an  absorbent  in 
fermentative  intestinal  dyspepsia,  cardialgia,  and  similar  disorders.  As 
moist  charcoal  is  not  an  absorbent,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  very  little 
value  ;  its  habitual  employment  is  generally  combined  with  that  of  laxa- 
tives for  fear  of  accumulation  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Dose  of  charcoal 
from  one  to  two  drachms  (4-8  Gm.).  Except  in  a  mechanical  way,  it 
is  perfectiy  innocuous  in  any  dose. 
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FAMILY  v.— DISINFECTANTS. 


Disinfectants  are  agents  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  bacteria.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  two  ways, 
— either  by  killing  the  germs  (germicides)  or  by  rendering  the  media  un- 
favorable for  the  growth  of  the  micro-organisms  (antiseptics).  All 
chemical  germicides  become,  however,  when  in  dilute  solution,  antiseptic, 
so  that  the  natural  division  of  these  agents,  as  given  above,  does  not 
serve  well  as  a  basis  of  a  classification  for  systematic  study.  Disinfectants 
may  be  conveniendy  divided  into  forces,  and  material  chemical  groups  as 
follows  : 

I.  Forces ;  heat  and  cold. 

II.  Metallic  scUts^  including  certain  salts  of  mercury,  silver,  copper, 
zinc,  and  iron. 

III.  Halogens,  including  chlorine  and  the  hypochlorites,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  their  various  compounds. 

IV.  Oxidizing  disinfectants,  including  especially  hydrogen  dioxide 
and  potassium  permanganate. 

V.  Carbon  compounds,  including  carbolic  acid,  cresylic  acid,  creosote, 
salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  thymol,  menthol,  alcohol,  formaldehyde,  the 
volatile  oils  and  allied  drugs. 

VI.  Acids  and  alkalies,  including  especially  sulphurous  add,  boric 
acid,  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  their  salts. 

I.— COLD  AND   HEAT. 

Cold. — The  effect  of  low  temperature  in  preventing  the  growth  of 
micro-organisms  is  well  known  and  daily  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
housewife  in  the  preservation  of  foodstuffs.  Very  few  bacteria  will  multi- 
ply at  a  temperature  lower  than  40®  F.  On  the  other  hand,  cold  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  germicidal  agent,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  even  the 
extraordinarily  low  temperature  of  liquid  air  does  not  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  other  test  organisms. 

Heat. — As  a  germicide  fire  is  absolutely  efficient,  but  destructive. 
The  lower  degrees  of  heat  have  been  used  without  moisture  (dry  heat), 
and  with  moisture  (moist  heat). 

Moist  heat  is  much  more  efficient  than  is  dry  heat. 

According  to  Sternberg,  while  most  micro-organisms  are  destroyed  in  the 

presence  of  moisture  by  a  temperature  of  62**  C.  (143**  F.),  certain  of  the  more 

resistant  species  of  bacteria    will  withstand  a  heat   considerably   higher   tiian 

this ;  but  all  bacteria  free  from  spores  are  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  boiling 
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water  in  one  to  two  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  some  spores  are  able  to  with* 
stand  boiling  water  for  several  hours.  To  destroy  willi  certainty  all  forms  ol  life 
requires,  according  to  Sternberg,^  an  exposure  to  moist  heat  of  a  temperature  of 
115*  C.  (259"  F. )  for  haJf  an  hour.  This  temperature  can  of  course  be  produced 
only  under  pressure.  The  most  satisfactory  manner  of  using  this  method  of  ster- 
ilization h  by  means  of  the  au/aclave,  an  apparatus  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  steam  until  the  pressure  within  the  autoclave  has  reached  nine  to 
ten  pounds,  at  which  time  the  temperature  will  approximate  115''  C, 

Dry  heat  is  much  inferior  in  its  germicidal  effect  to  mobt  heat. 

Wolf*  found  tliat  dry  air  at  140*  C  was  scarcely  more  destructive  than  its 
watery  vapor  at  ioo<*;  Koch,  that  five  minutes'  exposure  to  steam  was  equal  to  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the  dried  air.  The  results  reached  by  Koch  and 
WolfiEhiigeP  are  in  accord  with  other  evidence,  and  may  be  considered  correct. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  A  temperature  of  100°  C  (212®  F.)j  dr)'  heat,  maintained  for  one  hour  and 
a  half,  will  destroy  bacteria  which  do  not  contain  spores. 

2.  Spores  of  mould-fungi  require  for  their  destruction  in  hot  dry  air  a  tem- 
perature of  from  no**  to  115*  C  ( 230*^-239**  F.)  maintained  for  one  hour  and  a 
haU. 

3.  Badllus-spores  require  for  their  destruction  in  hot  air  a  temperature  of 
140'  C,  (384*  F.)  maintained  for  three  hours. 

4.  In  dry  air  the  heat  penetrates  objects  so  slowly  that  packages,  such  as  pillows 
or  small  bundles  of  clothing,  are  not  disinfected  after  an  exposure  of  from  three  to 
four  hours  to  a  temperature  of  140*  C.  (284°  F. ). 

5.  Exposure  to  a  temperature  of  140*  C.  (284*  F,)  in  dry  air  for  a  [>eriQd  of 
three  hours  injures  most  objects  requiring  disinfection  (clothing,  beddings  etc.)  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree. 

George  H.  Roh^  *  found  that  rolls  of  blankets  exposed  in  a  chamber  heated  to 
380*^  F.  for  three  hours  were  very  slightly  affected  in  their  interior.  This  is  in 
strict  accord  with  the  leaching  of  Parsons  and  Klein,*  of  the  London  Local 
Governing  Board,  and  of  other  observers. 

Dry  heat  is  so  inferior  to  moist  heat  that  it  is  at  present  never  em- 
ployed as  a  germicide.  Quarantine  and  other  health  stations  are  or 
ought  to  be  supplied  with  apparatus  for  exposing  infected  articles  to  the 
prolonged  action  of  hot  steam  in  chambers,  etc.  For  ordinary  household 
purpose,  however,  the  physician  is  forced  to  rely  upon  boiling^,  which, 
when  maintained  for  thirty  minutes,  may  be  considered  as  practically 
efEcient 

II.— METALLIC  SALTS. 
Hydrargyrum  Chloridum  Corrosivum. — ^The  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  germicides 
known. 


In  1870  John  Dougall  announced  that  corrosive  sublimate,  t  part  in  6500.  would 
kill  spermatozoa,  and  t  part  in  6000  infusoria  ;  the  later  researches  of  Koch,  Jalan 
de  la  Croix,  and  Sternberg  have  confirmed  this  result,  and  shown  that  corrosive 
sublimate  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  known  germicides.  Micrococci  and  bacilli 
in  active  growth  without  spores  are  killed  by  solutions  of  i  in  so. 000,  while  solutions 
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of  I  in  looo  will  rapidly  destroy  Ihe  spores  of  B,  anthracts  and  B.  subtilis.  Rfiilft 
contrary  to  tliese  have,  it  jh  true,  been  obtained  by  Klein,  of  London,  who  ^mfe 
that  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  the  mercuric  chloride  is  no  more  a  gennkjde  !la 
is  vinegar  [  but  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  so  strong  that  it  seems  almost  *«• 
tainty  that  there  was  some  error  in  Klein's  experiment.  According  to  the 
experiment  of  Koch,  the  spores  oi  B,  anthracis  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
nating:  in  a  proteid  solution  if  as  Uttle  as  r  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  300,000  U 
present,    Sternberg  has  confirmed  the  experiments  of  Koch, 

It  must  be  remembered  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  so  readily  decomposed  bf 
anunonia  and  other  substance^s  usually  present  in  a  mass  of  tilth  th^t  it  is  not  av^Hk- 
able  for  disinfectant  purposes  on  a  large  scale ;  even  when  the  amount  of  otftm. 
matter  is  small,  the  usefulness  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  often  destroyed  by  A 
chemical  instability  :  thus^  it  should  not  be  employed  for  the  destruction  Qignsamm 
fecal  discharges.  A  standard  solution  of  t  part  in  tooo  may  be  used  for  bedSB^ 
\vhich  can  be  soaked  in  it,  for  washing  the  Boors  and  walls  of  infected  apaftmcfll^ 
and  for  disinfecting  the  hands  of  surgeons  and  gynaecologists.  After  the  cnrrom 
sublimate  has  done  its  work  it  should  be  removed  by  free  washing  vnih  pa? 
water.  Even  in  the  caM^s  just  spoken  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  often  tnlerior  II 
formaldehyde.  ■ 

For  various  surgical  purposes  the  sublimate  may  be  used  in  strengths 
varying  from  i:  2000  to  i ;  10,000,  It  is  well  to  add  to  the  soludom  it 
corrosive  sublimate  an  equal  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride  or  dse  1 
small  proportion  of  tartaric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  as  these  substance 
lessen  the  liability  to  precipitation. 
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Hydrargyrum  Iodidum  Rubrom,     U.  S.— The  binwdide  af 

cury,  although  not  nearly  so  widely  employed  as  the  bichloride^  seems  tfl" 
l>e  even  more  active  as  a  germicide.  According  to  the  experiments  d 
Burgess/  a  i  :  5000  solution  of  the  biniodide  is  equivalent  in  strength  10 

a  I  :  2000  solution  of  the  bichloride*  Sternberg  has  found  that  a 
I  :  20,000  solution  of  the  biniodide  is  equiv:ilent  to  i  :  15,000  solution  oi 
the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

The  probable  reason  why  tht;  mercuric  iodide  has  not  come  into  u^ 
as  a  germicide  is  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  may  bt 
readily  dissolved,  however,  by  the  addition  of  potassium  iodide  or 
lithium  iodide  to  the  solution.  Rosenberger  and  England  "  suggest  the 
double  lithium  mercuric  iodide,  which  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  according  to  their  experiments  k 
actively  germicidal. 

Argenti  Nitras,  U.  S.— The  sni/s  of  silver  rank  next  to  the  salts 
of  mercury  as  the  most  powerful  germicides  ise  jnosscss.  Accordinp^  v\ 
Miquel,  silver  nitrate  prevents  the  growth  of  atmospheric  germs  when 
present  in  the  proportion  of  I  part  to  12,500.  According  to  Boer,  2 
I  :  4000  solution  destroys  typhoid  bacilhis  in  two  hours,  but  it  required  a 
I  ;  2500  solution  to  kill  the  diphthtria  bacillus  in  the  same  time.  Behring 
found  that  a  i  :  10,000  solution  is  capable  of  destroying  the  anihrajt 
spores  in  forty-eight  hours. 
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Unfortunately,  the  silver  nitrate  is  an  extremely  unstable  salt,  being" 
decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  the  mineral  acids,  albumin,  and  even  decom- 
posing in  the  air  on  exposure. 

Various  other  less  active  metallic  salts  have  been  used  in  the  past  as 
disinfectants  but  are  of  very  little  practical  value,  and  have  been  superseded 
by  the  numerous  active  modern  germicides.  Many  of  these  salts  act 
chiefly  by  the  capability  which  they  have  of  taking  sulphur  away  from  sul- 
phuretted gases,  and  thereby  lessening  odor;  so  that  they  are  rather 
deodorants  than  disinlectants.  The  most  used  of  these  disinfectants  are 
the  zitic  suiphatty  sine  ckiaridet  and  lead  nitrate^  the  latter  forming  the 
basis  of  the  so-called  Ledayai's  Disin/ectant  Soluti&n,  They  should,  all 
of  them,  be  totally  disregarded.  Old  iron,  and  the  impure  ferrous  sul- 
pluxie  {  Copperas)  y  have  to  some  extent  resisted  modern  innovation,  and 
have  been  believed  to  have  the  power  of  oxidizing  organic  matter  and  of 
attacking  disease  germs^  which  makes  them  of  value.  Of  the  two.  cop- 
peras is  certainly  the  more  efficacious;  but  in  an  official  study  Dr.  A. 
].  McLaughlin  *  has  shown  that  it  has  no  dominant  influence  over  putre- 
factive changes  unless  present  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent.^ — ^that  its 
saturated  solution  does  not  affect  pathogenetic  organisms,  and  that  the 
same  solution  mixed  with  half  its  bidk  of  faeces  fails  to  disinfect  the  mass 
after  three  days. 

I IL— HALOGENS, 

CHLORUM— CHLOR I N  E. 

When  chlorine  is  brought  into  contact  with  organic  substances  and 
moisture,  it  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  and  liberates  nascent 
oxygen,  which  rapidly  oxidizes  and  destroys  the  organic  compound. 
When  chlorine  comes  in  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  removes  its 
hydrogen  and  thereby  destroys  it.  On  account  of  its  destructive  action 
on  organic  matter,  its  being  extremely  obnoxious  to  animal  life,  and  its 
comparative  expensiveness,  chlorine  gas  is  at  present  never  used  to  disin- 
fect rooms,  ships'  holds,  or  similar  places.  Inspired  in  sufficient  amount, 
chlorine  gas  produces,  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals,  narcotism, 
and  finally  death  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre.*  The  germi- 
cidal influence  of  chlorine  is  very  great. 

Fisher  and  Proskauer  found  that  dried  anthrax  spores  mantained  their  inlegjity 
for  one  hour  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  dry  chlorine  atmosphere  containing 
44.7  parts  of  chlorine  in  100  ;  but  when  the  air  and  the  spores  were  moist,  one  hour's 
exposure  to  an  atmosphere  containing  four  per  cent,  of  chlorine  produced  con;plete 
disinfection.  If  the  exposure  were  continued  for  three  hours,  one  per  cent,  of  chlo- 
rine was  an  efficient  germicide :  and  if  the  spores  were  exposed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  effective  proportion  of  chlorine  could  be  still  further  reduced.  In  Sternberg's' 
experiments,  six  hours*  exposure  of  vaccine  lymph  dried  upon  ivory  points  to  an 
atmosphere  containing  i  part  of  chlorine  in  700  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  infec- 
tive property  of  the  lymph,  while  the  bacteria  of  putrid  urine  were  destroyed  after 

•  Consult  Arch./,  Exptr.  Bulk,  u,  Pharm.^  zUJ, 
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sijc  hours*  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  containing  i  part  of  chlorine  in  400.  1Ut< 
alsu  found  that  after  ihe  compartment  of  a  stable  iti  which  pigs  had  died  of  smifie* 
plague  had  been  thoroughly  fumigated  for  six  hours  with  chlorine,  healthy  aiuiu^ 
could  be  placed  therein  with  safety. 


The  result  of  all  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  the  disinfectant 
properties  of  chlorine^  iodine,  and  bromine  has  been  summed  up  by 
George  H.  Roh^*  as  follows: 


p  br™ 


J.  Chlorine  is  an  efficient  disinfectant  when  present  in  the  proportioii  of  1  put 
in  100,  provided  the  air  and  the  objects  to  be  disinfected  are  m  a  moist  sistc  ind 
the  exposure  continues  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

2.  Chlorine t  when  used  in  sufficient  concentratian  to  act  as  a  tni^twonby  dtsa- 
fectant,  injures  colored  fabrics  and  wearing  apparel. 

3.  Bromine  is  an  efficient  disinfectant  in  the  proportion  of  i  pan  in  yK>,  pro- 
vided the  air  be  in  a  moist  stale  and  the  exposure  continues  for  upwards  of  three 
hours. 

4.  Iodine ^  in  solution,  is  an  efficient  disinfectant  in  the  praportion  of  t  port  ia 
500,  the  exposure  continuing  for  two  hours. 

5.  The  use  of  chlorine,  and  in  a  greater  degree  of  bromine,  require  oonsidcr- 
able  experience  in  management :  when  carelessly  handled  these  elements  ms^Ctast 
inconvenient  or  even  dangerous  s>Tnploms  in  persons  using  them  ;  hence  they  mt 
not  suitable  as  disinfectants  for  popular  use. 


For  purposes  of   practical   disinfeetton   chlorine   is   usually   obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  one  of  the  hypochlorites. 


Calx  Chlorinata,     U.  S. — Chiorinaied  Lime. — BUacking-powder 

b  a  grayish-white  substance  occurring  in  powder  or  friable  lumps,  having 
a  hot,  acrid,  astringent  taste,  and  an  odor  resembling  that  of  chlorine.  It 
is  made  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  calcium  hydrate,  or  slaked  liine^ 
and  should  contain  at  least  thirty  per  cenL  of  chlorine^  It  probably 
varies  in  its  chemical  constitution,  but,  according  to  the  most  receot 
views,  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  calcium  hypochlorite  and  chloride 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly  evolves  hypochlorous  acid,  which, 
being  an  unstable  compound,  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition,  and 
finally  sets  free  fourteen-fifteenths  of  its  chlorine.  When  an  acid  is  added 
to  chlorinated  lime,  the  chlorine  gas  is  rapidly  evolved  If  a  specimen  of 
bleaching- powder  be  very  moist,  it  generally  contains  an  oi^er-proportioo 
of  the  deliquescent  calcium  chloride,  is  correspondingly  unable  to  hberate 
chlorine^  and  is  therefore  of  inferior  value. 

The  experiments  of  J.  R.  Duggan*  indicate  that  the  hypochlorite! 
are  among  the  very  best  of  our  practical  germicides.  He  found  that  0.25 
of  one  per  cent.  ( i  part  to  400)  of  chlorine  as  hypochlorite  is  an  eflfective 
germicide  even  when  allowed  to  act  for  only  two  minutes  ;  while  0.06  of 
one  per  cent.  (6  parts  to  10,000)  will  kill  the  spores  of  B.  anthracis  and 
B.  subtilis  in  tw^o  hours. 

Bleaching- powder  usually  contains  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent 
of  available  chlorine.     For  most  purposes^  a  solution  made  with  i  part 
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of  this  preparation  to  100  parts  of  water  is  strong  enough,  for  it  wilt  con- 
tain from  0.25  to  0.40  of  one  per  cent,  of  chlorine  as  hypochlorite.  As  b 
stated  above,  the  smaller  of  these  quantities  is  sufficient  to  destroy  spores 
almost  instantly.  There  are  very  few  purposes  to  which  disinfectants  are 
applied  that  are  not  fulfilled  by  this  solution  of  i  to  100  of  bleaching- 
powder.  It  is  not  dangerously  poisonous,  is  said  not  to  injure  the  fibre  of 
clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  and  is  very  cheap,  since  it  is  worth  only  about 
five  cents  per  pound.  For  the  destruction  of  disease-germs  in  urine ^/ecai 
discharges,  sputum^  etc. ,  a  saturated  soiuHan  of  bleaching -p€ewder  appears 
to  be  in  ail  respects  the  best  disinfectant  knoum  :  far  the  pnrifi cation  of 
cesspools^  sewers,  or  sifftiiur  receptacles,  or  of  masses  of  infected  flth^  cklo- 
rinaicd  lime  stands  at  the  head  of  ktumm.  germicides* 

Liquor  Sod^e  ChlorinaTjE.  U.  S. — Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda, 
Labarraqite' s  Solution,  is  made  by  triturating  chlorinated  lime  with  a 

•  There  are  not  many  affairs  in  life  in  which  the  public  have  been  so  superabundantly 
fleeced  as  in  the  matter  of  disinfection,  A  most  extraordinary'  part  of  this  swindling  is 
the  ease  with  which  disting^uished  members  of  ihe  medical  profession  have  given  certifi- 
cates of  efficiency  and  value  to  comparatively  inert  and  extraordinarily  expensive  pm* 
prietary  compounds.  Oddly  enough,  the  cat  that  has  drawn  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  avaricious  manufacturers  has  not  even  had  the  sense  to  smell  the  odor  of  its  own  paws 
when  burning  !  There  is  no  proprietary  disinfectant  whose  value  corresponds  with  itm 
selling  price.  The  following  table  was  compiled  some  years  since  by  A.  W.  Harlan,  of 
Chicago.     The  cost  represents  the  same  germicidal  power. 


Name,  Full  Cost. 

Corrosive  sublimate  ,..,..  fo.oo^ 

Chlorine oi^ 

Copper  sulphale    .......      .oij^ 

Mercury  biniodide .oij 

Mineral  acids     ........       .03I 

Bromine    .,*.,.,,,.      ,06 
Ammonia  gas    ,,..,...      .134 

Chloroform    . 14} 

Chromic  acid     ........      .15 

Potassium  chlomte 16} 

Silver  iodide so 

Picric  acid     ......,,.      .ao| 

Iodine  ...........      .2i| 

Silver  nitrate 22) 

Potassmm  permanganate 30 1 

Carbolic  acid .344 

Benzoic  acid  .........       .56 

Salicylic  acid     .,...,..       .69 

Osmicacid .     4.63^ 

Thymic  acid  .........    4'&* 

Anhydrous  prussic  acid      .     .     .     .11.00 

Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  has  compiled  for  the  present  edition  (lath)  the  following  table 
on  the  basis  of  one  centos  worth  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  comparing  these  tables  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  constitution  of  some  of  these  proprietary  disinfectants  has 
entirely  changed. 


Name.  Full  Cost, 

Corrosive  sublimate     .....    lo.oo^ 

Little's  30I.  phenyl  ......     13.QO 

Fifty  per  cent,  chlor.  zinc>  Squibb* s  35.00 
Feu  chtwangcr's  disinfectant  .  .  3S'tio 
Phenol  sodique  (Hance  Bros.   & 

\Vhite) 5t.oo 

Piatt's  chlorides  ...,*,.    66,00 
Girondin.    .........    80,00 

Williamson's  sanitary  fluid  .     .     .    So, 00 
Bromo- chlor  alum.    ......     80.00 

Btackman's  disinfectant  ....     96.00 

Squibb 's  solution  impure  carbolic 

acid. iti.ao 

Burchardt*5  disinfectant  .  .  .  ,182.50 
Phenol  sodique,  French  .  .  ,  .255.00 
Listerine.    .........  43S<» 


Name.  Full  Cost. 

Mercury  bichloride   ,    , $0.01 

Chlorinated  lime o.o| 

Cresol  ..,.....,*..    0.06 

Bacillol     .,,,.......    0.34 

Lysol   ............    0,73 


Nunc.  Full  Cost. 

Creoljn    ...,..,,,.,  $0.50 
Piatt's  chlorides    ........    3,19 

Sanitas      ...........  11.73 

Listerine .    .  62  8i 
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solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  a  greenish -yellow  liquid, 
slight  odor  of  chlorine  and  a  sharp  saline  taste.  It  contains,  snmg 
other  substances,  sodium  hypochlorite,  and  possesses  the  therskpcutic  aad 
disinfectant  properties  of  the  chlorinated  compound.  Owing  to  its  liqmd 
form,  its  comparative  freedom  from  odor,  and  its  depositing  sodium 
chloride  on  evaporation,  it  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  chlorine  prv^ 
rations  for  use  in  the  sick-room.  Properly  diluted*  Labarraque's  sohitin 
may  be  employed  for  all  the  therapeutic  purposes  for  which  chlonDi 
water  is  used.  The  dose  is  half  a  fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms  (>-7Ce^ 
in  half  a  tumblerful  of  water.  ^ 

According  to  Duggan,  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  s^ium  kypockhrik^ 
representing  six  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine^  will  kill  the  anthrajc  spots 
in  thirty  minutes,  Sternberg  found  that  it  required  seven  per  cent  of  i 
c^mmerciai  Labarraque's  solution  to  kill  the  anthrax  spores  in  two  hoiuv 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  wmmzrcml  preparations  of  both  dikf- 
inated  lime  and  chlorinated  soda  vary  enormously  in  strength,  Tk 
Committee  on  Disinfection  of  the  American  Public  Health  A^odatio^ 
1 8S3,  found  that  commercial  specimens  of  Liquor  Sod^  Chfar^U^  y^M 
in  the  amoimt  of  available  chlorine  from  3.S  to  0.0 1  per  cent,  and  chb- 
rinated  lime  from  33. 5  to  24.  i  per  cenL  of  available  chlorine.  ^m 


Liquor  Chlori  Compositus,  U.  S.^ — C&mfHmnd  Soitdimt  &f  Ok- 
rme.— This  preparation,  which  replaces  the  old  fhlorine  W4xier,  is  madebf 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  sboili 
contain  0,4  per  cent,  of  chlorine  with  some  chlorine  peroxide. 

IfUetnaliy  chlorine  has  been  used  in  various  diseases,  cspedalljr  ti 
magltgnant  typhus,  but  at  present  is  rarely  if  ever  so  employed.  It  ii 
stated  to  be  stimulant  and  tonic  to  the  stomach,  and  is  thought  by  Sfjra€ 
to  have  an  especial  inHucncc  upon  the  liver.  Ft  has  been  employed  tn 
chronic  hepatic  affccti&m;  the  dose  is  half  a  fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachici 
(2-7  C.c.)  in  three  or  four  fluiclounccs  of  water.  Chlorine  water  b  1 
powerful  irrituiit,  capable  of  producing  ^severe  inflammation  of  the  skin  or 
toxic  gastrQ-cuteriiu,  Properly  diluted,  it  forms  an  excellent  stimuUni 
disinfectant,  detL*rgent  wash  for  fotd  ulcers,  and  may  be  used  as  a  g^V 
in  maiignant  sore  throat. 


IV. —OXIDIZING   DISINFECTANTS, 


POTASSn    PERMANGANAS— POTASSIUM    PERMANGANATE     US 

This  salt  occurs  in  slender,  prismatic  crv'Stals  of  a  dark  purple  color, 
inodorous,  of  a  sweetish,  disagreeable  taste,  and  forming  with  water  a 
solution  varying  from  a  purplish  black  to  n  beautiful  reddish  lilac,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  strength.  When  kept  dry,  und  not  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
poLissium  pcnnanjranate  is  a  permanent  salt,  but  whenever  in  soliition  \i 
is  broui;,dit  into  contact  with  an  organic  body  it  at  once  gives  up  its  oxy- 
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gen  to  the  latter  and  is  converted  into  potassa  and  black  manganese  oxide. 
The  statements  concerning  the  germicidal  power  of  potassium  per- 
manganate differ  very  materially. 

Stemburg,*  in  one  series  of  experiments*  found  that  0.12  per  cent,  solution 
would  kill  the  pus  cocci  in  two  hours  and  was  equivalent  tt*  o.S  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  In  a  sccontl  series  uf  txperiiuents  the  same  author  found  that  it 
required  a  two  per  cent,  soluuon  to  destroy  the  infection  of  mouse  septicemia  as 
compared  with  a  1,2  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  According  to  Koch,  a  five 
per  cent,  solution  will  destroy  the  anthrax  spores  in  one  day. 

The  difference  in  the  results  of  experimenters  has  been  shown  by 
Sternberg*  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  organic  material  present :  when 
this  is  large,  the  salt  is  so  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  organic  material  that 
it  has  no  chance  to  act  upon  the  contained  micro-organisms. 

It  affords  a  very  elegant  disinfectant  and  germicidal  wash  for  wounds, 
ulcers^  abscesses,  fetid  oztzna,  otorrhea,  teumrrh^a,  etc.  In  dilute  solu- 
tion its  local  influence  is  stimulant  and  beneficial.  When  employed  in 
the  form  of  powder  it  even  affects  living  tissues,  acting  as  a  mild  caustic, 
and,  as  such,  may  often  be  applied  with  advantage  to  shugking  ulcers. 
As  a  wash,  the  strength  may  vary  from  one  to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce. 

P.  W.  MacDonald'  has  found  the  potassium  permanganate  to  be 
very  effective  in  dysentery.  As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  reached j  the 
whole  of  the  lower  intestine  should  be  washed  out,  night  and  morning, 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  (from  two  to  four  grains  to 
a  pint). 

The  injection  of  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  snake- Mies  is  said  to  be  very  effective.  The 
action  of  the  permanganate  in  these  cases  is  that  of  a  destructive  oxidizant. 

In  a  series  of  laboratory  experiments  we  have  determined  that  potas- 
sium permanganate  is  capable  of  destroying  many  alkaloids,  acting  very 
rapidly  upon  cocaine  and  morphine,  but  slowly  upon  strychnine,  and 
Fodera*  has  found  it  antidotal  also  to  helleborein  and  veratrine.  We  have 
also  found  that,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  William  Moor,'  administered 
shortly  after  the  alkaloid  it  is  of  practical  value  in  morphine-poisoning. 
These  results  are  in  accordance  with  those  obtained  by  other  experi- 
menters, and  with  numerous  recorded  cases  of  opium -poisoning.*  The 
permanganate  should  be  given  in  small  doses  by  the  mouth  at  intervals 
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•  Moor  (  Therapeuiischi  Mmiatshefit,  1905,  vol.  Jtvli,  page  563}  asserts  that  potass iutn 
permanganate  forms  with  albumin  a  «ubstiince  which  hais  the  power  of  dcatroyinfj  mor- 
phine, and  concludes,  therefore,  thnt  the  pt^rmanKanate  la  Capable  of  foltuwing  and  neu* 
traliiitiK  the  poison  in  the  blood.  The  chemical  evidence*  however,  of  his  conclusions  b 
oot  satisfactory,  and  we  have  found  that  the  hyptxlcrmic  injection  of  the  perm angau ate  in 
the  lower  animals  does  no  good  whatsoever  in  morphine-poisoning*  Fodera  assertfi  that 
the  hjpodermic  injection  of  potassium  permanganate  has  a  certain  aniidotat  value  to 
morphine  and  strychnine  even  when  injected  at  a  distant  point,  but  that  if  the  alkaloid  is 
injected  before  the  potassium  permanganate,  the  antidote  has  no  effect  upon  the  course 
of  the  poisoning. 
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during  the  acute  stage  of  opium-poisoning,  as  it  has  been  shown  dm 
is  a  continuous  excretion  from  the  walls  of  the  stomach  of  tnoipl 
is  subsequently  reabsorbed  either  from  the  stomach  or  intestiiies. 

Aqua  Hydrogenh  Dioxidi.     U.  S* — SaluHan  <y/  Hydrogen  Di&xidt 

{Saluiian  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide). — This  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  sli^^ 
add,  aqueous  solution  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide  (H,0,  =^  33*92)  coRtainbt^ 
when  freshly  prepared ^  about  three  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  the  pine 
dioxide,  corresponding  to  about  ten  volumes  of  available  oxygen.  \\  «ai 
discovered  by  Thgnard  in  iBiS.  It  consists  of  water,  to  a  portioi]  of 
which,  by  the  presenting  to  it  of  oxygen  in  a  nascent  state,  an  addltiooiJ 
atom  of  this  element  has  combined  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  thedidz- 
ide  (HO),,  or  H,0^  ;  a  small  amount  of  free  acid*  is  always  left  in  it  as  a 
preservative.  It  is  apt  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  should  be  keptia 
a  cold  place,  and  not  too  tighUy  stoppered,  particularly  in  hot  weatlier, 
lest  there  should  be  such  a  brisk  evolution  of  oxygen  in  a  confined  ^jaa 
as  to  cause  an  explosion.  Hydrogen  dioxide  has  been  employed  to  i 
considerable  extent  in  the  arts  for  bleaching  and  cleansing  human 
engravings,  very  fine  textile  fabrics,  etc. 

Therapeutics,— The  original  statement  of  B.  W,  Richardson, 
hydrogen  dioxide  is  a  powerful  oxidizant  of  organic  matters,  is  undoubt- 
edly correct.  It  is  an  active  coagulant  of  albumin^  and  when  brought  ia 
contact  with  mucous  membranes  or  ulcerated  surfaces  evolves  gas,  at  d>e 
same  time  forming  a  dense  white  coating.  With  pus  it  effervesces  very 
actively,  and  rapidly  destroys  the  corpuscles,  which  Immediately  beoocoe 
granular,  lose  their  shape,  and  break  up  into  detritus.  It  is  also  a  power- 
ful deodorant,  quickly  oxidizing  hydrogen  sulphide  and  similar  gase^ 
FurtheFj  it  is  a  very  powerful  germicide. 

Pane  *  states  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  ( i )  Hydrogen  peroxide  in 
a  solution  of  i  to  lOO  has  an  energetic  germicidal  power.  (2)  The  sdb- 
tion  of  H,0„  in  nutritive  substances,  i  to  352,  not  only  impedes  tbe 
development,  but  after  some  days  kills  the  spores  of  the  bacillus  of  char- 
bon,  (3)  The  solution  of  H^O,,  in  nutritive  substances,  from  1  to  352  to 
5052,  impedes  the  development  of  the  spores  of  the  bacilli  of  charbcu. 
but  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  germinating  power  when  they  are 
transferred  to  another  nutritive  substance, 

Sternberg,  however,  believes  the  germicidal  value  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide has  been  greatly  overestimated.  He  experimented  with  a  sdo- 
tion  of  hydrogen  peroxide  containing  4.8  per  cent,  of  H^O^  and  fi^-e  per 
cent  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  his  experiments  this  solution  in  the  strcc^ 
of  twenty  per  cent,  (representing  o.S  per  cent.  HjO,)  killed  the  anthrax 
spores  in  two  hours,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  this  solution  destroyed  the  pus 
cocci  in  the  same  time  :  these  effects  Sternberg  believe  were  largely  due 
to  the  sulphuric  acid  which  he  has  found  will  destroy  the  pus  cocci  in  two 


*  The  existence  of  this  free  acid  endangers  the  teeth  when  the  Hydrogen  OioJdde 

Solution  is  used  habitually  as  a  iootk^wmh,  
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houra  in  proportion  of  i  :  200.  On  the  other  hand,  Gifford  *  found  that  an 
almost  neutral  fifteen  percent,  volume  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  (about 
four  per  cenL  by  weight)  destroyed  the  anthrax  spores  in  five  minutes  and 
the  pus  cocci  in  one  to  two  minutes.  This  solution  diluted  with  four 
parts  of  water  (0.8  per  cent,  H.O:^)  failed  to  kill  the  pus  cocci  in  thirty 
minutes,  Gifford  asserts  that  the  bactericidal  effect  of  Iiydrogen  dioxide 
does  not  depend  upon  the  liberated  oxygen,  and  that  the  presence  of 
large  amounts  of  organic  matter  rapidly  decomposes  the  agent  and  inter- 
feres with  its  germicidal  properties. 

The  cost  of  hydrogen  dioxide  is  entirely  too  great  to  permit  the 
use  of  it  as  a  general  antiseptic,  or,  as  has  been  proposed,  for  the  puri- 
fication of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the 
surgeon  it  is  invaluable,  its  liquid  form  making  it  especially  adapted  to 
the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  putrid  cavities ^  deep  infected  wminds^ 
abscesses f  etc.  Its  influence  is  always  immediate  and  fugacious,  so  that 
it  cannot  replace  other  antiseptics  for  the  permanent  dressing  of  wounds. 
Theoretically,  it  is  capable  of  being  used  for  the  disinfecting  of  hands  and 
instruments. 

As  a  local  application  in  specific  inflammaiiom  of  mutmts  membranes 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  of  the  greatest  value.  In  scar/ei  fever  ^nc\  diphtheria 
the  official  solution  may  be  applied  by  mop  to  the  pharynx,  often  with 
extraordinarily  good  results.  Diluted  one-half,  it  may  be  injected  into 
the  nasal  cavities  when  they  are  affected.  Injection  of  a  solution  of  from 
twenty  per  cent,  to  full  strength  has  received  commendation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhoea  and  chajicre.  The  official  solution  has  also  been  used 
with  alleged  great  success  as  a  local  styptic.  As  a  local  application  to 
mucous  membranes,  the  official  solution  may  be  used  ;  the  stronger  solu- 
tions are  sometimes  too  irritating. 

As  an  internal  remedy,  hydrogen  dioxide  was  strongly  recommended 
by  John  Day  in  diabetes,  low  fever,  and  other  typhoid  conditions.  On 
account  of  its  non-absorbability,  however,  it  is  probably  of  no  value  as  a 
systemic  remedy  in  these  or  any  other  diseases. 

In  H.  C.  Wood's  experiments  hydrogen  dioxide  was  found,  when 
injected  intravenously^  to  produce  immediate  wide-spread  coagulation  of 
the  blood  \  and  put  into  the  stomach  in  solution  it  must  destroy  itself  by 
acting  upon  the  organic  contents  and  secretions.  It  is  certain  that  death 
has  been  caused  both  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  man  by  injecting  the 
solution  into  the  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavity.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
probable  that  these  deaths  were  due  to  shock,  the  outcome  of  the  intense 
local  irritation  of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  but  the  cases  reported  by  E. 
G.  Janeway  suggest  that  they  have  been  caused  by  embolic  arrest  of 
circulation  in  the  nerve-centres. 


In  the  case  reported  by  Laach,*  six  injections  into  the  pleural  cavity,  each  con- 
taining 0.8  cubic  cetitimetre  of  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
were  administered,  but  at  the  seventh  the  patient  complained  of  faintn^s,  the  pulse 
failed,  respiration  became  oppressed,  and  death  occurred  in  ten  minutes.     In  E  G. 
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Janeway's  case  collapse  with  temporary  hemiplegia  followed  ttnmediale!|^  open  the 
injection  of  hydrogen  peroxide  into  a  sacculated  empyema.  It  must  be  rcroeni' 
be  red,  however,  that  there  are  on  record  a  number  of  cases  in  which  lujediaDci 
simple  water  into  the  pleura  has  produced  collapse,  paralysis^  or  convubwcs ;  fo 
thai  it  apptfars  doubtful  whether,  after  all,  Uie  hydrogen  peroxide  itself  aisdfKI^ 
fluid  containing  it  has  been  the  cause  ot  the  symptoms  in  the  case  just  allodcd  ta, 
On  the  other  hand,  probability  is  lent  to  the  theory  that  tJie  symptoms  aboveifKjlEei 
of  are  due  to  emboli  by  the  statements  of  Colasand  and  Brugnola,'  that  hypodtflsic 
injei'tions  of  the  dioxide  rapidly  kill  the  rabbit  by  causing  general  gaseous  oijfoB- 
eitiboli  ;  that  in  the  do^  they  produce  a  local  eniphyiiema,  fallowed  by  cooviikiQS^. 
urobilmuria,  and  other  disturbances. 

Benzoyl-acetyl-peroxide. — Bemczone. — Acetozone. — ^Ttie  pure  poondi 
occurs  in  a  white  crystalline  ma'ss,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  prone  to  im^er^ 
decomposition  spontaneously,  and  capable  when  heated  in  a  confined  space,  or 
when  powdered  or  ground,  of  exploding.  It  is  slowly  dissolved  and  decompcpsal 
by  water,  and  in  contact  with  alkaloids  and  organic  matters  of  all  kinds  it  arnica 
goes  rapid  change  with  oxidation  of  the  decomposing  substances* 

Aceto^one  of  the  markets  is  the  benzoyl-acetyl-perojcide  diluted  with  a  neutiit 
drying  powder,  so  that  it  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pure  drug^.  Fifteen  gRsn 
of  the  pure  dru^:.  or  thirty  grains  of  the  commercial  drug*  may  be  dissolved  in  oie 
and  a  half  gallons  of  waier^  thus  forming  an  active  solution  which  cnust^  bowc^ 
be  used  within  thirty-six  hours  after  making.  Benzoyl -acetyl -perorade  is  a  nwy 
active  germicide  ;  experiments  in  the  laboratories  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines  show  that  one  part  of  llie  hydnoli^ed  substance  to  177  erf 
containing  only  0.05  per  cent,  of  active  oxygen^  d^troys  all  germs,  lachidiBi 
spores>  almost  instantly,  and  even  at  a  dilution  of  i^jckxi  vegetatii^  germs,  l^i 
rule,  are  killed  within  one  minute,  but  the  spores  require  a  longer  time.  O) 
comparing  these  results  with  similar  ones  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  1:1000,  imI 
phenol  5  per  cent,,  it  was  shown  that  hydrogen  |)eroxide,  although  it  contained  its 
times  as  much  active  oxygen  as  the  soludon  of  benzoyl-acetyl-peroxide.  was  bi  ao 
means  as  effective,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  phenol.  It  was  further  show* 
that  one  part  in  a  thousand  absolutely  destroys,  and  that  one  to  thirty  thoi&uid 
distinctly  inhibits,  the  growth  of  the  comma  bacilli.  In  the  experiments  of  the  dis' 
CO  very  of  acetozone  (Feer  and  No\'y*),  one  drachm  of  it  a  day  given  to  a  dop 
weighing  eight  kilos  for  weeks  produced  no  sensible  effect,  and  it  is  probable  ihac 
it  is  not  taken  into  the  blood  at  alL  Charles  L.  Bliss  states  diat  peroxide  is  elton- 
nated  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid, 

Benzoyl»acety!-peroxide  has  been  used  in  the  United  States  PhiHppiiie  hospi^ 
as  an  intestinal  germicide  with  most  excellent  results  in  thoi^ra^  given  m  doolite 
capsules  in  doses  from  0.3-0.33  grammes  (4-5  grains)  every*  two  to  four  hours.  U 
was  found  that  when  the  stomach  was  full  at  the  time  of  administration  vamiliiqr 
frequently  occurred,  probably  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  by  (he 
organic  matter  present,  since  no  irritation  w^as  produced  when  the  stomach  iras 
empty.  Benzoyl -acetyl -peroxide  has  been  employed  primarily  by  Wasdin,  iod 
subsequently  by  Harris  and  others  (T,  G.,  1902-1903),  in  fy'pAmd  /cvrr,  with  Al- 
leged most  extraordinary  results  in  the  reduction  of  the  local  and  general  wfm^ 
loms,— one  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  ten  grains  being  admtnistcfd 
in  the  twenty*four  hours. 

Acttozone  has  been  used  locally  as  a  germicide  with  all^^ed  excelleni  rviults 
In  gonorrh€£a,  maHgnant  irdcma,  Uvea  tonsurans,  in/etUd  u/rers,  and  similar  «flec^ 
ttons.  In  surgical  cases  the  dry  acetozone  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  wound. 
When  it  is  desired  to  especially  affect  the  intestinal  tract,  the  dtug  should  be  gi%tn 
in  double  capsules  so  as  to  insure  as  far  as  may  be  its  entrance  unchanged  into  the 
ducxienutn. 
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v.— CARBON  COMPOUNDS. 

PHENOL.    U.  S. 

Phenol  (  Carbolic  Actdy  Phenic  Acid^  Phenylic  Alcohol)  is  a  substance 
obtained  from  coal-tar  by  distilling  at  a  temperature  of  between  300**  and 
400°  F.  y  adding  to  the  dbtillate  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  potassa, 
and,  after  this,  water,  separating  the  light  oily  matters  which  rise  to  the 
top,  and  adding  muriatic  acid  to  the  heavy  alkaline  bottom  layer,  when 
impure  carbolic  acid  separates.  This  impure  carbolic  acid  (Acidum 
Carbolicum  Crudum,  U.  S.,  1890)  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  contains 
several  congeneric  bodies,  especially  xylic  and  cresylic  adds.  These 
acids  are  as  active  germicides  as  is  phenol,  so  that  crude  carbolic  add  is 
very  largely  used. 

Phenol,  U.  S.,  1900,  is /^</r^xy^^«2'^«^  obtained  either  from  coal-tar 
or  made  synthetically  and  containing  at  least  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
principle.  It  occurs  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  minute,  colorless,  trans- 
parent plates,  or  long  rhomboidal  needles,  often  fused  into  a  mass,  having 
a  hot,  corrosive,  peculiar  taste  and  odor,  resembling  but  deddedly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  creosote.  If,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  phenol  be- 
comes brown,  it  contains  impurities.  When  opportunity  is  afforded,  solid 
carbolic  acid  absorbs  water  from  the  atmosphere  and  melts  into  an  oily- 
looking,  colorless  liquid.  It  is  inflammable,  neutral  to  test-paper,  but 
combines  with  bases  ;  soluble  in  about  twenty  parts  of  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  ether,  glycerin,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  picric  acid. 

Phenol  Liquefactum.  U.  S. — Liquefied  Phenolic  made  by  adding 
distilled  water  to  phenol  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  a  colorless  or  slighdy 
reddish  liquid  containing  by  weight  86.4  per  cent,  of  phenol  and  13.6  per 
cent,  of  water. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Action, — In  concentrated  form  car- 
bolic acid  is  a  mild  escharotic,  its  momentary  application  to  the  sound  skin 
producing  burning  pain  and  a  white  discoloration  which  changes  to  a 
reddish  stain,  gradually  fading  away  as  the  skin  desquamates.  If  the 
application  be  prolonged  an  eschar  forms. 

Carbolic  acid  in  sufficient  concentration  is  poisonous  to  all  forms  of 
protoplasm  ;  thus,  even  its  weak  solution  arrests  the  movements  in  cili- 
ated cells  and  in  white  blood-corpuscles  (T.  M.  Prudden,*  Lab^e*).  It 
appears,  however,  to  act  especially  upon  the  central  nervous  system  and 
upon  the  peripheral  nerve-endings:  as  was  simultaneously  pointed  out 
by  Erasmus  Wilson  •  and  J.  H.  Bill,*  it  is  a  local  anaesthetic. 

Phenol  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  germi- 
cides, but  its  power  and  reliability  are  usually  overestimated. 
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According  to  Van  Eriingen J*  a  five  per  cent,  sol  utioti  destroys  !hc  viafciitf 
of  anthrax  spores  after  thirteen  days*  exposure.  On  the  other  hand.  Rod  la 
found  that  a  three  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  will  d^rtnoy  the  antfarui  sftxm 
in  two  days.  According  to  Nocht,  the  activity  of  carbolic  acid  varies  very  gnal)) 
at  different  temperatures.  Thus  at  room  temperature  a  five  per  cent  sckhska 
failed  to  destroy  the  anthrax  spores  after  several  da>'s*  exposure,  but  wheo  heptm. 
a  temperature  of  37.5"*  C  the  same  solution  was  sufficient  in  three  hoars,  ll  ken- 
dent,  however,  that  the  common  statement  that  five  per  cent,  solution  of  catbofit 
acid  is  equivalent  to  i  :  1000  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  noiirue^  since  tbe  i :  looosoiS' 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  destroy  the  viability  of  the  anthrax  spores  iaipt 
or  diree  minutes. 

Of  the  less  resistant  germs,  phenol  is  an  efficient  destroyer. 

Thus,  Burgess  ^^  found  that  a  3 :  40  solution  destroyed  the  badllus  coli  cocmmiiii 
in  five  minutes^  corresponding;  to  1:2000  corrosive  sublimale  solution.  In  &ef> 
berg's  experiments  0.8  per  cent,  destroyed  the  pus  cocci  in  two  hours'  exposun. 
Boer  has  determined  that  in  the  absence  of  spores  i :  300  solution  Is  effidetit  againi 
the  anthrax  bacillus  in  two  hours. 

Absorption  and  Elimination. — Phenol  is  readily  absorb^  through  tk 
gastro- intestinal  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  through  the  skin.  Hoflp^ 
Seyler'  found  it  in  the  blood,  where  it  probably  circulates  as  an  alkaliae 
carbolate  and  also  uncombined.  It  is  rapidly  eliminated,  having  btta 
detected  in  the  urine  by  Alm6n,*  by  Patrotiillard/  by  Salkowskl,*  by  Hoppe 
Seyler,  by  Waldenstrom,"  and  by  Hauxmann*;  Hoppe-Seyler  detcctd 
it  in  the  saliva,  and  it  probably  occurs  in  aJl  the  secretions,  TTx 
researches  of  Baumann/^  which  have  been  substantially  confirmed^  sbc'» 
that  the  carbolic  acid  is  changed  into  a  peculiar  siilphocarbollc  add  * 
sort  of  ether-sulph-acid,  having  the  formula  QH^O-SO,.  OH,  which  iinilhr 
unites  with  alkalies  and  is  eliminated  as  a  sulphocarbolate  ;  when  lai^ 
quantities  are  administered,  some  of  it  escapes  unchang^ed* 

In  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  Patrouillard  obtained  an  oily  0uid,  believed  to 
pure  carbolic  acid,  by  shaking  the  tin ne  with  ether,  allowing  the  mbted  fluidil 
separate,  and  removing  the  ethereal  layer  and  evaporating. 

Although,  as  stated,  phenol  is  to  some  extent  thrown  of!  from  tbe 
system,  a  portion  of  it  is  burned  up  in  the  body.  The  black  colorinjt 
matter  of  the  characteristic  urine  of  carbolic*acid  poisoning  is  in  atl  proba- 
bility an  educt  from  phenol^  fonned  by  its  partial  oxidation.  1 


Hauxmann  has  proved  that  this  black  coloring  matter  is  not  altered  haematinor 
any  fixed  coloring  principle,  by  finding  that  the  urine  is  cleared  up  by  heating  after 
the  addition  of  an  acid  ;  and  his  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  observatfond 
Stevenson,'*  of  Guy's  Hospital,  who  determined  that  the  black  urine  does  not  contain 
more  than  a  normal  proportion  of  iron.  When  carbolic  acid  is  oxidized  out^dcd 
the  body,  as  by  the  action  of  potassium  f>crmanganate,  oxalic  acid  Is  formed ;  and 
Salkowski  has  shown  that  when  phenic  acid  is  given  to  animals  oxahc  add  appea;^ 
in  the  urine.  Other  obser\^ers  have,  however,  failed  to  detect  these  oiafelo^ 
Fr,  Schaffer,"  A.  Uerbach/'  and  E,  Baumann  and  C.  Preusse  **  found  th^t  the  pheod 
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was  at  least  in  part  oxidized  into  /lydrofAimm^  sLndpaiHy  into  a  greemsh-black  sub- 
stance upon  whith  the  coloring  of  the  urine  seems  to  depend.  The  researches  of 
L.  Brieger  **  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  when  carbolic  acid  is  taken  in  not  too 
large  quantities  a  portion  of  it  unites  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  portion  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  various  colored  oxidation  products,  some  of  which  are  very  poisonous. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  VV.  Kochs,"  this  change  occurs  in  the  large 
abdominal  glandular  viscera. 

Schmiedeberg  "  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  phenol  Is  oxidized 
in  the  body,  but  that  it  is  ail  eliminated  in  combination  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  to  a  less  extent  with  glyco-uronic  acid.  The  evidence  is^  how- 
ever, too  strong  against  this  view^  and  the  true  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  when  carbolic  acid  is  taken  in  great  excess  ii  is  in  part  eliminated  as 
carbolic  acid^  and  that  the  remainder  of  it  (the  whole  of  it  when  taken 
in  moderate  amount)  in  part  escapes  in  cmnbinaiion  with  an  alkali  as 
stdphocarbolic  and  glyco-itronic  acids  and  is  in  pari  oxidized  in  the  system, 
Reale"  affirms  that  when  the  sulphuric  acid  has  all  been  appropriated 
phosphoric  acid  is  attacked  by  the  phenol  and  a  phospho-carbolate  formed. 

PraducH^m  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  th^  vf sjots/,— Stadeler  "  discovered  that  when 
swlphuric  acid  was  freely  added  to  cow's  urine  the  latter  yielded  upon  distillation 
carbolic  acid,  and  concluded  therefrom  that  normal  urine  contains  carbolic  acid. 
He  has  been  corroborated  by  Buliginsky  *  and  by  Hoppe-Seiler  ; "  &o  that  phenol 
is  certainly  a  constituent  not  only  of  the  urine  of  cattle^  but  also  of  that  of  men, 
dogs,  horses,  and  probably  other  animals.  Baumann  has  succeeded  in  producing 
carl>oIic  acid  out  of  fibrin  by  a  protracted  digestion  with  the  pancreatic  glandular 
substance,  and  Nencki  and  Brieger  have  found  that  it  is  constantly  present  in  normal 
human  faeces.  It  is  probable,  as  asserted  by  Salkowski,  that  the  acid  is  formed  in 
the  organism  as  a  late  product  of  the  pancreatic  digestion.  Its  elimination  by  the 
urine  is  enormously  increased  in  ileus  (one-hundredfold.  Salkowski),  and  dimin- 
ished in  ansmia,  phthisis,  scorbutus,  scrofula,  and  cancer  (Brieger).  Hoppe- 
Seyler's  theory,  that  the  acid  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  urine,  but  is  produced  out  of 
indican  during  the  processes  employed  for  separating  it,  is  not  tenable.  It  appears 
to  be  formed  from  the  albuminous  substances,  tyrosine  being  an  intermediate  prod- 
uct, since  Brieger  has  found  that  the  taking  of  large  doses  of  tyrosine  is  followed 
not  by  elimination  of  tyrosine  but  by  a  great  increase  of  the  urinary  phenol.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  phenol  is  formed  in  the  intestine  by  fermentative  changes,  as 
Baumann  has  noticed  ihe  closely  allied  substance  indol  produced  by  the  putrefac- 
tive changes  in  a  mixture  of  albuminous  substance  with  a  small  quantity  of  pancreas 
and  a  little  ammonium  carbonate,*  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Christian!"  has  not  been  able  to  find  phenol  in  the  urine  of  chickens  fed  upon  vege- 
table diet,  although  a  notable  amount  b  present  when  a  flesh  diet  Is  allowed.  In  a 
series  of  experiments  i.  Munk  *"  obtained  three  grammes  as  the  average  excretion  of 
twenty-four  hour^  from  a  horse. 


General  Effects, — The  largest  therapeutic  doses  of  carbolic  acid  pro- 
duce no  distinct  symptoms.  Reserving  the  details  as  to  the  effects  of 
toxic  doses  for  the  section  on  Toxicology,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  state  that  the  prominent  symptoms  induced  by  lethal  doses 
are  disturbance  of  respiration,  stupor  deepening  into  coma,  rapid,  feeble 
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The  spinal  convulsions  are  accompanied  by  increased  reflex  activity; 

which  is  lost  as  the  paralytic  state  is  reached,  so  that  carbolic  acid  appears 
first  to  stimulate  and  then  depress  ike  spinai  centres.  Stone  asserts  that 
the  stimulation  is  preceded  by  a  primary  depression,  due  to  stimulation 
of  Setschenow's  inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla. 

In  carbolic-acid  poisoning  the  nerves  and  muscles  are  not  distinctly 
paralyzed  (SaJkowski,  Hoppe-Seyler)»  but  the  very  careful  experiments 
of  Gies  have  proved  that  the  musdes  are  less  sensitive  and  more  easily 
exhausted  than  is  normal. 

Circulation. — The  action  of  carbolic  acid  upon  the  lieart  is  not  a  very 
marked  one,  but  there  can  be  littJe  doubt  that  in  sufficient  amount  the 
drug  depresses  the  heart. 


After  death  from  acute  poisoning  the  heart  is  usually  found  to  be  beating  regu- 
larly (Salkowski),  but  in  some  cases  of  stow  poisoning  the  death  has  seemed  to  be 
ultimately  caused  by  cardiac  diastolic  arrest.  In  Hoppe-Seyler's  matiometrical 
studies  the  arterial  pressure  was  not  aiTected  until  convulsions  came  on,  when  it 
rose  from  the  effects  of  the  generaJ  muscular  contraction.  It  afterwards  fell  very 
deddedty  and  permanently. 

Reduction  of  the  arterial  pressure  has  been  shown  by  Gies  to  be  the 
characteristic  effect  of  the  carbolic  acid  :  in  his  experiments  moderate 
doses  of  the  acid  failed  to  affect  the  pressure  after  section  of  the  cord, 
whilst  in  the  normal  animal  neither  asphyxia  nor  stimulation  of  a  sensi- 
tive nerve  elevated  the  lowered  pressure,  although  the  heart  was  beating 
forcibly, — facts  that  demonstrate  that  carbolic  acid  paralyzes  ike  vas&- 
motor  centre  in  the  medulla  before  it  markedly  affects  the  heart. 

Respiration, — According  to  Salkowski,  Lab^e,  and  other  authorities, 
in  the  first  stages  of  phenol -poisoning  the  respiration  is  remarkably 
increased  in  frequency.  This  acceleration  Salkowski  believes  to  be  due 
partly  to  a  stimulant  action  upon  the  peripheral  vagi  and  partly  to  a 
similar  influence  upon  the  respiratory  centres. 

Salkowski  states  that  the  respirations  are  very  shatlow«  and  that  the  diaphragm 
scarcely  participates  at  all  in  them,  but  that  if  the  cervical  vagi  be  cut  they  become 
much  slower,  deep,  and  regular.  On  the  other  hand,  if  carbolic  acid  be  given  to  an 
animal  suffering  from  section  of  the  pneumogastncs,  the  slow  breatliing  is  very 
much  accelerated.  From  the  former  of  these  facts  the  German  investigator  draws 
the  conclusion  that  the  accelerated  breathing  produced  by  phenylic  alcohol  is  in 
part  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  vagi,  and  from  the  latter  fact  that  it 
partly  arises  from  a  similar  action  upon  the  respiratory  centres^ 

The  final  paralysis  of  respiration  by  carbolic  acid  is  almost  certainly 
due  to  a  direct  action  upon  the  respiratory  centres. 

7>w/<?n?/Kr^. —According  to  the  researches  of  Hobart  A,  Hare," 
phenol  injected  into  rabbits  produces  a  very  distinct  fall  in  the  bodily 
temperature,  which  is  usually,  but  not  always,  coincident  with  the  low- 
ering of  the  arterial  pressure.  In  the  calori metric  studies  made  by  Hare 
the  action  upon  heat-production  and  heat>dbsipation  in  the  normal  ani- 
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mal  appeared  to  be  various,  sometimes  production  and  sometimes  dasj- 
pation  being  alone  affected,  while  in  other  cases  both  functions  wot 
altered.  Some  years  ago  Emil  Erls  **  found  that  in  mild  pudid  pdm- 
oning  in  animals  carbolic  acid  diminished  greatly  the  fever-heat ;  irhoi 
the  poisoning  was  more  severe  it  had  no  influence.  The  calonmetrk 
studies  made  by  Hare  upon  fevered  animals  were  fairly  constant  in  ihdf 
results*  although  the  method  of  experimentation  was  not  satisfactory, 
because  the  acid  was  given  to  the  fevered  animals  at  a  time  when  it  urai 
uncertain  what  would  have  been  the  production  of  heat  without  its  in- 
fluences. Nevertheless,  the  experiments  indicate  that  carlxrlic  add  may 
affect  the  themiogenetic  functions  of  the  body  in  two  ways  ;  firsts  by  di* 
minishing  the  production  of  heat ;  second,  by  increasing^  the  disstpatioQ 
of  heat. 

Effects  upon  Tissues. — Post-mortem  examinations  of  animals  killed  bf 
carbolic  acid  have  yielded  varying  results.     In  Lemaire's  investigatioiii 
nothing  abnormal  was  detected  except  intense  injection  of  the  alimentafy 
mucous  membrane^  a  pseudo- membranous  and  purulent  inflammation  d 
the  bronchial   tubes,   with  a  disseminated   lobular  pneumonia  and  cod- 
gestion  of  the  lungs  and  of   the  ner\^e- centres.      Bruckmiiiler^   in  Neu- 
mann's investigation,  found  the  cells  of  the  liver  and   kidneys  in  a  state 
of  fatty  degeneration.     This  process,  which  seemingly  was  the  cotintef' 
part  of  the  changes  in  phosphorus-poisoning,  was  always  more  advanced 
in  the  kidneys  than  in  the  liver,     Neumann  states  that  it  was  alwa^-s 
present  in  his  numerous  autopsies,  and  that  it  is  a  constant  phenomenon ; 
but  Salkowski  was  unable  to  find  it  in  a  number  of  examinations.     In 
man  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  very  much  the  same  as  in 
mals.      n  the  acid  has   been   ingested    in   a  concentrated    form,  whit 
hardened  spots  are  found  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  roou 
oesophagus,  stomach,  and  even  intestines.     They  are,  of  course,  due  t»' 
the  local  action  of  the  poison,  and  are  sometimes  black bh   in  the  cenln^ 
or  even  blackish  throughout,  and  very  generally  are  surrounded  by  a  rd 
inflammatory  zone.     The  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  indeed  all  the  <x* 
gans,  are  found  filled  with  dark,  imperfectly  coagulated  blood,  such  %&  is 
habitually  found  after  death  from  asphyxia.     According  to  Husemann, 
the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  is  neither  in  man  nor  io 
animals  a  constant  or  characteristic  phenomenon  of  carbolic  acid  pobon- 
ing.     Render**  found  the  renal  epithelium  degenerated  in  a  man  wbo 
had  been  fatally  poisoned  by  the  drug. 

Therapeutics. — In  the  doses  in  which  it  is  usually  g^iven,  phenol 
exerts  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  system.  It  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  zymotic  diseases  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  germs  in  the  blood,  but  is  of  no  value  for  such  purpose.  There  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  micrococci  or  bacteria  are  more  sensitive  to 
its  action  than  is  the  human  organism;  and  clinical  experience  in  zymotic 
diseases  has  certainly  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  the  acid.  Our 
physiologicai  knowledge  conforms  with  dioical  experioice  m  showmg 
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that  carbolic  acid  is  of  no  value  in  oonstltutional  diseases,  and  it  is  em- 
ployed direcdy  in  medicine  only  for  its  local  effects, 

IniemaUy\  carbolic  acid  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
various  forms  of  nervous  irritabiKcy  of  the  gastro- intestinal  mucous  mem* 
branes,  especially  when  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  fermentative  changes 
in  the  food,  as  the  result  of  imperfect  digestion.  In  iiervous  vomitings 
and  in  gasir&dynia,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  grains, 
repeated  at  intervals  varying  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours ^  according 
to  the  symptoms  of  the  case.  In  diarrkwa  of  irritation,  as  well  as  of 
reiaxaiion,  it  is  often  of  the  greatest  service.  The  combination  of  one 
or  two  grains  of  carbolic  acid  with  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  bismuth,  given 
in  emulsion  or  in  capsules^  b  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  of  diar- 
rhoea mixtures.*  \xi  gangrene  of  the  lungs  the  internal  administration  of 
carbolic  acid  combined  with  the  use  of  a  weak  solution,  ten  drops  to  the 
ounce,  by  atomization,  is  said  to  be  of  great  service.  The  use  of  carbolic 
acid  as  an  antipyretic,  as  inaugurated  by  H.  M.  Desplats,^  has  not  found 
favor,  and  is  scarcely  justifiable. 

The  use  of  phenol  in  tetanus ^  as  originally  proposed  by  Baccelli,  has 
in  a  number  of  cases  been  attended  by  apparently  beneficial  results, 
Ascoli "  has  collected  thirty-four  cases  with  only  one  death. 

Exactly  how  phenol  acts  has  not  been  determined ;  Heddaeus  ^  believes  that  it 

neutral  izes  the  toxin  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  antitoxin.  It  is  to  be  given  h)T>o- 
dermically  in  the  form  of  two  per  cent  solution,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  {0,3-1 
Gm.)  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  (See  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.**)  Courmont  and  Doyon  "• 
in  a  research  upon  mice,  ^inea-pigs,  and  rabbits  found  that  in  these  animals  car- 
bolic acid  is  useless  against  tetairas  infection. 


The  external  use  of  carbolic  acid  belongs  to  the  domain  of  surgery 
rather  than  of  medicine,  and  we  shall  discuss  it  very  briefly.  As  a  caustic^ 
carbolic  acid  is  not  available  when  large  masses  of  tissue  are  to  be  de- 
stroy ed^  but  it  may  often  be  employed  with  advantage  against  eondyiomata 
and  similar  growths.  Even  in  such  cases,  to  be  efficient,  it  must  be  in 
the  most  concentrated  form.  In  diphtheria,  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and 
aphthous  stomatitis  its  concentrated  solution  in  glycerin  may  carefully  be 
applied,  by  means  of  a  cameFs-hair  brush  or  a  mopj  as  a  mild  caustic 
scarcely  capable  of  destroying  sound  tissue.  In  various  forms  of  iruio- 
lent  ulcer  and  in  ill-conditioned  wounds  carbolic  acid  affords  a  very  useful 
stimulant  application  ;  in  btims^  properly  diluted  with  oil  (ten  drops 
to  one  fluidounce),  it  is  one  of  the  %'ery  best  remedies  that  can  be  used, 
relieving  pain  by  its  anaesthetic  properties  and  at  the  same  time  lessening 
suppuration  and  facilitating  cicatrization. 

The  use  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  local  anaesthetic  has  been  entirely  done 
away  with  by  the  discovery  of  the  powers  of  cocaine. 

•  In  dispensing  this,  if  capsules  be  used,  the  two  ingredients  should  be  tboroughjy 
milted  before  putting  in  ;  if  an  emulsion  be  employed,  the  bottle  should  be  stood  on  its 
cork  or  laid  upon  its  side,  to  prevent  permanent  separation  of  the  bismuth. 
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So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  to  suggest  and  employ  de^p  tnjediai 
carbolic  acid  as  a  means  of  combating  deep-seated  inflantmuiiam  was  J. 
A.  Eames  ; *  but  the  method  has  been  especially  studied  by  C-  Hueter* 


Hueter  employs  a  two  per  cent  solution,  a  weaker  one  not  being  effideol  tsl 

a  stronger  one  endangering  the  congnlation  of  the  blood  and  of  the  eatudatioo  ii 
the  infiamed  tissue.  Of  this  sohition  he  uses  at  one  tirne  never  more  than  liaE  i 
drachm,  and  generally  less  than  this.  After  anaesthetizing  the  slctn  by  tbe  local  im- 
plication of  carbolic  add,  he  introduces  the  hollow  needle  into  the  centre  of  ^ 
inflammalion  obliquely,  so  as  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  liie  chances  of  the  tfr 
troduction  of  air.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  throwing  the  acid  directly  into  the  drra- 
lation,  the  needle  \b  not  connected  with  the  syringe  until  it  is  se«n  that  no  Wood 
comes  out  through  it.  If  the  extent  of  inflamed  tissue  be  large,  several  bjecikim 
are  practised  at  one  time  :  in  acute  cases  they  are  usually  repeated  twice  a  day.  ia 
chronic  cases  every  day  or  every  other  day,  Hueter  has  made  about  a  tboosaod 
of  these  ''parenchymatous  injections,"  and  only  ten  times  has  any  tnAammaiiaa 
been  excited  by  them.  The  pain  is  usually  very  slight,  and  the  relief  apparent  io 
one  or  two  days  at  most. 

In  chronic  syn&vtHs  carbolic  acid  may  be  thrown  into  the  joint  ooa      , 
in  two  or  three  days^  and  the  method  has  been  pract^ed  by  Huet«^  widi  fl 

asserted  extraordinary  success  in  glandular  swellings  and  inflammatimi,  ^ 
phlegmons  of  all  grades  and  characters,   erysipelas,  pm's&ned  woundi 
inflamed  bursm,  hydrocele ^  and  even  in  bone  disease. 

The  practice  has  been  followed  with  satisfaction  by  Aufrecht "  in  a^- 
sipelas,  by  Senator,*'  Mader,**  and  Kunze**in  acute  and  subacute  rkeu- 
maitsm,  by  Hagen**  in  several  diverse  inflammations,  and  by  L  Schmidt* 
in  chronic  syftoviiis.  These  injections  have  been  practised  by  Hagen  with 
asserted  excellent  results  in  severe  angina  (the  injections  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  second  tracheal  cartilage):  by  Moses  K,  Taylor** 
In  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  buboes  and  other  enlarged  glands »  with 
uniform  success:  by  Mutschler'*  with  success  in  anihrax.  The  total  evi- 
dence seems  to  show  that  this  method  of  treatment  is  both  safe  aod 
effective, 

ToxTCO LOG V,— Probably  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  pro- 
cured and  the  quickness  of  its  action,  carbolic  acid  is  among  the  most 
popular  of  poisons.  According  to  Harris^**  out  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  with  it  which  occurred  in  England  during 
four  years  four  hundred  and  twenty  were  suicidal. 

The  symptoms  usually  appear  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  ingcstioo 
of  the  poison,  and  when  the  dose  has  been  sufficient  may  develop  so 
rapidly  that  death  occurs  within  three  minutes.  Usually  the  patient  live 
from  one  to  ten  hours,  and  life  has  been  protracted  for  sixty  hours.* 


4 


Taylor^  records  a  case  in  which  about  an  ounce  is  supposed  to  have 
ingested,  and  in  which  the  man  fell  in  a  stupor  within  ten  seconds  after  takini^  the 

^Case,   Sydenham  Soc.  Vtar-Sookt   1&71-72,  446;  amount  takeiv  one  and  m  Ul 

ounces  of  the  comment al  acid. 
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fatal  draught,  two  minutes  afterwards  was  totally  unconscious,  pulseless,  with  irreg- 
ular distant  gasping  respirations,  and  in  fess  than  a  minute  later  was  dead,  appar- 
ently from  cardiac  paralysis,  since  the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  entirely  lost  before 
the  cessation  of  respiration. 

Usually,  but  not  always,  a  burning  pain  is  first  felt  in  the  niouth, 
oesophagus,  and  stomach,  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  nausea,  cold 
sweats,*  and  stupor  deepening  rapidly  into  insensibility  and  collapse. 
During  the  period  of  insensibility,  complete  abolition  of  reflex  move- 
ments and  anaesthesia  of  the  mucous  membranes  have  sometimes  been 
noted  :t  indeed »  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  in  all  cases  both  sensibility 
and  reflex  movements  are  profoundly  affected.  Convulsions  are  only 
exceptionally  present.  The  symptoms  of  collapse  are  usually  well  de- 
veloped, and  tlie  pulse  is  generally  feeble  and  very  frequent,  but  has 
been  recorded  as  being  reduced  to  from  40  to  50  per  minute,  t  Hsemo- 
globinuria  has  been  noted.  Dyspncea  is  often  extreme ;  the  respira- 
tions may  be  stertorous,  are  usually  very  rapid,  and,  in  the  advanced 
stages,  shallow.  In  very  rapid  cases  they  are  irregular  and  suspended 
at  intervals.  Total  temporary  amaurosis,  with  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
has  been  noted.  § 

In  some  cases  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning  a  great  amendment  has 
occurred  and  consciousness  been  restored,  but  after  some  hours  rather 
sudden  fatal  collapse  has  come  on.|l  The  minimum  fatal  dose  of  car- 
bolic acid  b  not  known  ;  but  half  an  ounce  has  several  times  caused 
death,^  and  a  little  over  a  drachm  is  reported  to  have  killed  a  man  sixty- 
four  years  old  ;  ^  in  a  case  of  puerperal  metro -peritonitis  fifty  drops  con- 
tributed towards  the  fatal  result  (A.  D.  L.  Napier"). 

The  free  external  use  of  carbolic  acid  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
danger ;  Falckson,"  after  two  hours'  exposure  to  carbolic  acid  spray^ 
recovered  from  his  urine  thirty  grains  of  carbolic  acid,  and  he  describes 
a  marasmus  or  chronic  poisoning  resulting  from  the  surgical  use  of  the 
remedy.  The  symptoms  are  said  to  be  headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
bronchial  irritation,  which  finally  may  become  very  severe,  severe  pains 
in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  recurring  vomiting,  pruritus,  or  various 
paraesthesiae,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  legs.     (See  also  Wallace.") 

A  single  vaginal  injection  has  produced  very  severe  constitutional  results-" 
R.  Kohler**  reports  the  cases  of  two  journeymen  joiners,  sufTering  from  scabies, 
who  applied  externally  each  about  a  half  ounce  of  carbolic  acid,  in  watery  solution. 
One  of  them  was  found  dead.     His  fellow,  who  suffered  from  unconsciousness  and 

*  The  excessive  aweating  sometimes  seen  in  carboUc-add  poisoning  Th.  Gies  believes 
to  be  of  central  ori|:in,  since  in  a  poisoned  cat  with  one  sciatic  nerve  cut  no  sweat  came 
from  the  injured  part. 

t  Case.  Joum.  d^  Pharm.  et  de  Chtm.t  Dec.  1S71. 

t  Case,  Med.  Times  and  Gas.,  April,  1871, 

I  Case,  Berlin.  Klin,  Wochens^hr.,  xix,  74S. 

I  Case,  Brit.  Mfd.  Joum.,  Feb.  i86t. 

H  Med.  Times  and  Gaxeite,  1870,  ii.  474;  Phila,  Med.  and  Surg,  Mep.^  Jan.  18701 
Lancet f  iW,  li.  ^lo. 
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dnitik^n  delirium  ending  in  unquiet  sleep,  after  his  recovery  stated  that 
after  rubbmg  himself  with  the  solution  he  had  giddiness,  that  se%*efi  or  dglil 
later  his  companion  complained  of  buraitig,  but  that  of  what  took  place  a 
he  knew  nothing** 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  cases  in  which  scfiotis  it* 
suits  have  followed  the  surgical  use  of  carbolic  acid^t  A  very  s^vot 
case  of  poisoning  is  recorded,  in  an  infant,^  produced  by  the  use  of  or* 
bolized  cotton  wool.  The  local  application  of  carbolic  acid  has  m  « 
number  of  instances  been  followed  by  local  gangrene,!  which  A,  Frankak 
burger  "  has  attributed  to  thrombosis,  but  Harrington  ^^  believes  has  beeft 
due  to  a  direct  chemical  action. 

The  diagnosis  of  carboHc-acid  poisoning^  during  life  ought  in 
cases  to  be  practicable  ;  forj  although  the  symptoms  simulate  some 
of  apoplexy  too  closely  for  the  diagnosis  to  be  made  from  them,  very 
generally  the  odor  of  the  drug  can  be  perceived  about  the  person  of  ibc 
victim,  and  dose  examination  of  the  mouth  will  nearly  always  revol 
traces  of  the  local  action  of  the  phenol,  in  the  form  of  wAile^  hardemi,  of 
corrugated  patches  of  mucous  membrane.  Either  these  or  a  MmMA 
urine  in  conjunction  with  the  symptoms  are  diagnostic.  A^er  deadl 
a  strong  odor  of  phenol  can  almost  always  be  perceived  when  the 
body  is  opened,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  afiords  vsy 
reliable  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  According-  to  A.  Hiller,  tht 
urine  of  phenol -poisoning  as  first  passed  varies  from  a  dear  yellow  to  a 
golden  yellow,  and  upon  standing  in  the  air  becomes  dark  oUve  and  finally 
ohen  blackish-green.  Sometimes  it  is  grass-green,  but  it  may  appear  to 
be  normal^  This  carbolic  acid  urine,  if  treated  with  metric  aod  wA 
afterwards  with  potassa,  becomes,  after  a  certain  degre«  of  concexitiatioa, 
blood-red  or  brown-red,  changing  through  pea-green  to  violet.  Carbolk 
acid  mixed  with  urine  does  not  answer  this  test^§  The  absence  of  em- 
bolic acid  urine  proves  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  poisoningf.  Baumaoii 
and  Hueter**  declare  that  the  earliest  symptom  of  the  poisoning  ts  ibe 
disappearance  of  the  sulphates  from  the  urine.  || 

In  a  case  of  carbolic-acid  poisoning  emetics  are  generally  useless. 
owing  to  the  existing  paralysis  of  the  stomach,  and  the  stomach-pump 
must  be  employed  to  empty  the  viscus.  As  antidotal  to  carbolic  add, 
alkalies  in  excess  have  been  specially  commended  by  Husemann,  who 

•  For  other  fatal  cases  consult  Bull.  Th^ra^..  1x3tv.  285. 

t  Consult  British  Medical  JoHrnat,  March  t,  1873, — death  from  «bsc»rptiOil  %f  ^ 
wound  foyr  inches  long;  Ntw  York  Meduai  GaieiU,  April,  iSji ;  British  Sfedt^ 
Journal^  1868,  220,— two  fatal  cases;  Mrd.  Times  and  Gax.,  1978,  ii,  461 ;  Witmtr  Med, 
Wochensckri/t,  1879,  xxii.  1233. 

t  For  cases,  see  Meii,  THmesand  Gasette  1S70,  ii, ;  UAbHUt  Mid,,  1871 ;  Med,  Nims, 
1890,  i. ;  BuiL  Sac.  MM.  d.  H6p.  d.  Paris,  1889,  vi.;  Sckmidi'$  Jahrb.,  cclvii,  197. 

}  For  method  of  detecting  carbolic  acid  in  urine,  see  Land.  Med,  Ret.,  1877,  4SS 

9  To  detect  the  diminution  of  sulphates  tti  the  urine,  remove  any  albunuti  presenl  bf 
bailing,  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  and  add  barium  chloride  in  excess.  This  mig«nl  gives 
a  milky  cloud  of  barium  sulphate  in  ihe  presence  of  sulphates,  but  a  mere  ha««  oc 
alteration  in  carbolic- acid  poisoning. 
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employs  saccharated  Lime  ;  *  whilst  formerly  tlie  free  ingestion  of  oils 
was  strongly  urged  by  authorities,  hi  1878  Baumann  and  Hueter** 
stated  that  ii  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  be  given  freely 
to  the  animal  poisoned  with  carbolic  acid  the  latter  will  be  converted  into 
a  harmless  sulphocarbolic  acid,  f 

The  present  evidence  regarding  the  antidoUl  value  of  the  sulphates  in  car- 
bolic-acid poisoning  is  not  entirely  clear.  David  Cenia,"'  in  an  elaborate  series 
of  experiments  upon  animals,  employed  the  magnesium  sulphate  with  entire 
success.  Cafawy"  reached  experimental  results  similar  to  those  of  Cema.  S. 
Tauber.**  however,  challenged  the  correctness  of  this,  affirming  that  the  doses  used 
by  Cema  were  not  really  lethal,  and  giving  a  number  of  experiments  in  which 
neither  the  sodium  sulphate  nor  tlie  pyrosulphate  evinced  any  antidotal  influence 
in  the  poisoned  rabbits.  He  further  concluded,  as  the  result  ol  his  experiments, 
that  the  sodium  sulphite  is  of  distinctly  antidotal  value.  On  the  other  hand,  JoS. 
Szydiowsky"  saved  a  pulseless  and  apparently  dying  child,  ten  hours  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  carbolic  acid,  by  hypodermic  injections  of  ether  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  dilute  sutphuric  acid  and  sodium  sulphate. 

The  best  conclusion  that  can  be  formed  from  the  present  evidence  is 
that  which  was  reached  in  1894  by  Pio  Marlori**  as  the  result  of  his  own 
experiments, — namely,  that  the  soluble  sulphates,  given  either  through 
the  gastro- intestinal  canal  or  injected  hypodermlcally,  are  distinctty  anti- 
dotal to  carbolic  acid,  but  that  there  is  a  limitation  to  their  powefj  so  that 
if  too  much  phenol  has  been  taken  the  sulphates  will  prove  of  no  value. 

Within  the  last  few  years  alcohol  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
Phelps,  Fraser,  and  others,  as  an  efficient  antidote  against  carbolic  acid. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  value  of  alcohol  in  overcoming 
the  local  irritant  influence  of  carbolic  acid,  but  according  to  Ascher'*  its 
effect  does  not  depend  upon  any  chemical  antagonism  between  the  two, 
but  is  simply  a  process  of  dilution  plus  the  astringent  action  of  alcohol. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  Clarke  and  Brown  "  who  found  that  mixtures 
of  phenol  and  alcohol  were  as  toxic  as  watery  solutions  of  phenol,  but  that 
when  the  stomach  was  washed  out  with  dilute  alcohol  the  local  lesions 
were  almost  absent. 

The  practical  treatment  of  phenol  poisoning  should  be  lavage  of  the 
stomach  with  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol  (or  whiskey),  followed  by 
administration  of  magnesium  sulphate,  the  use  of  stimulants  as  indicated 
and  the  treatment  of  the  subsequent  gastritis  with  demulcent  remedies, 

Glyceritum   Phenolis.     U.   S.—Gfyccriie  of  Phenol  is  a  twenty 

per  cent,  solution  of  phenol  in  glycerin ,  and  is  an  excellent  preparation. 


•  Dissolve  sixteen  parts  of  sugar  in  forty  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  add  five  psiii 

of  caustic  lime  ;  dij^est  for  three  days,  stirring  from  time  to  time*  filter,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness.    The  product  thus  obtained  dissolves  easily  in  water. 

t  For  a  study  of  sulphocarbolic  acid,  see  La  Tribune  Med,,  July,  1884,  33S.  M.  F, 
Vigier  affirms  that,  while  not  poisonous  to  the  higher  animals,  it  is  an  active  atitiferment. 
M.  Rabuteau  {Compt-Rgnd.  Soc,  Biol.,  i88a,  it  I.  43)  finds  that  the  acid  is  simply  a  feeble 
purgative. 
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DosG,    Phenol  gr.  i-ii   {0,07-0,15  Gm. );     Phenol  Liqtitefadftm^  %i-i 
(0.05-0.1  C,c);  Giyeeriium  Phefwlis,i\\--x  (0.25-0,5  Cc). 

CRB030TUM.     U,  S.— CRE080TH_CREA30TB. 

This  substance  is  defined  by  the  U.  S,  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  a  mature 
of  phenols,  chiefly  guaiacol  and  creosol,  obtained  during'  the  dtstUlalioQ 
of  wood- tar,  preferably  of  that  derived  from  the  beech  (^Fkg^u  syhatim^ 
Linn^).  The  creosote  of  commerce  is  an  ol^iginous  liquid,  colofkss,  or 
brownish  or  reddish,  having  a  caustic  taste  and  a  penetrating  dtsagree- 
able  odor,  which  whilst  resembling  that  of  carbolic  add  markedly  difiers 
from  it  in  being  more  smoky.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  reactioo, 
and  forms  in  water  two  solutions,  having  respectively  the  strength  of  oat 
to  ten  and  one  to  eighty.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce  it  varies  in  CDi3StK 
tution;  and,  indeed,  even  creosote  conforming  to  the  official  tests  varia 
in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients,  ft  is  stated  that  the  beech-«roa) 
creosote  ranges  in  the  amount  of  guaiacol  from  sbcty  to  ninety  per  cent 
It  has  been  much  confused  with  carbolic  acid,  and  for  many  years  mo^ 
of  the  creosote  of  the  drug -stores  was  an  impure  carbolic  add.  For 
the  tests  distinguishing  creosote  from  carbolic  acid^  see  Ututed  States 
Dispersal  ory. 

Physiological  Action,— The  physiological  efiects  of  creosote  ha« 
never  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  studied.  It  certainly  rivals  carbolk 
acid  in  its  antiseptic  power.  ^ 

Sternberg  has  found  tKat  a  t:  kio  solution  of  creosote  destro>'ed  the  p«s  cooa 
in  two  hours*  exposure,     Bucholi  '*  ranks  creosote  as  superior  to  carbolic  add,     _ 
but  inferior  to  salicylic  add  ^ 

Creosote  is,  when  applied  locally,  a  paralyzant  to  the  ner\-es.  and 
probably  to  all  higher  tissues  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  generally  believed  to 
be  physiologically  almost  identical  with  carbolic  acid.  It  dififers,  however, 
greatly  from  carbolic  acid  in  its  toxicity  and  in  its  therapeutic  usefulness. 

The  symptoms  of  creosote-poisoning  are  similar  to  those  caused 
by  carbolic  acid, — namely,  burning  in  the  gullet  and  stomach,  vertigo, 
faintness,  unconsciousness,  collapse,  blackish  urine,  stertorous  breathing, 
and  great  cardiac  depression.  Zawadzki '  reports  a  death  alleged  to  have 
been  produced  by  three  six-drop  doses  of  creosote,  taken  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Freudenthal  *  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  who  took  six  hundred  drops  of 
creosote  in  a  very  short  time,  the  ingestion  being  followed  almost  immediately  by 
unconsciousness,  with  intense  trismus,  contracted,  immobile  pupils,  and  general 
cyanosis,  but  in  which  recover>-  occurred  without  the  administration  of  remedies. 

*  For  other  cases  of  creosote-poisoning,  see  Miiller  (  Wurtemb.  Corrrspondmz- Blatt. 
1869).  T.  Stevenson  {Gufs  Hosp.  Rep..  1875.  xx.  144),  Piirckhauer  {Friedreich's  Blatter 
/.  Gericht.  Med.,  1883.  4.^0).  F.  Grinell  (-1/^^/.  News,  xl.  345)  Manouvriez  {Soc.  Mid- 
Legale  de  France,  vii.  108),  and  Faisans  {Bull.  Med.  Soc.  Med.  d' Hop.  d^  Paris,  1S96) 
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He  further  states  that  subsequently  thia  same  patient,  by  increasing  the  dose  of 
creosote^  was  able  to  take  five  hundred  drops  daily  without  iU  effect* 

The  abs&rpti&n  and  elimuzaiion  of  creosote  are  very  rapid» 

Sailkt,'  within  the  nine  hours  following  the  administration  of  eight  centi- 
grammes, obtained  from  the  urine  forty-eight  milllgranimeij  ;  after  sixteen  centi- 
grammes, one  hundred  and  eleven  milligrammes  ;  and  it  would  appear  tliat  about 
two-thirds  of  the  dose  escapes  from  the  body  through  the  kidneys  in  the  time  men- 
tioned. Imbert*  recovered  one  gramme  of  guaiacol  from  the  urine  after  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  two  grammes  ;  after  two  grammes  of  a  mixture  of  guaiaco!  and 
creosol,  sixty  centigrammes  ;  and  so  on :  so  that  it  would  appear  that  a  portion  of 
the  creosote  is  destroyed  in  the  body.  This  conclusion  is^  htmever,  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  fact  that  the  creosote  escapes  through  other  chanuds  than  the 
kidneys. 

Creosote  has  been  found  abundant  in  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients, 
and,  indeed^  CatiUon  *  affirms  that  it  is  chiefly  thrown  ofT  through  the 
lungs.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  probably  in  part  as  oxidized  educts,  but 
chiefly  as  creosol  and  guaiacol  sulphates  :  so  that,  as  shown  by  Hobert  A. 
Hare,*  sulphuric  acid  and  the  soluble  sulphates  are  antidotal  to  it.* 

Therapeutics, — Creosote  has  been  used  in  medicine,  first,  as  a 
germicide  ;  second^  for  its  local  effects.  On  account  of  its  supposed 
influence  on  the  tubercle  bacillus  it  was  introduced  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis.  It  has  received  in  this  disease  much  commendation,  espe- 
cially from  Sommerbrodt,  who  has  reported  thirteen  years' s  experience 
with  it  He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  purity  of  the  creosote,  and  of 
the  use  of  large  doses — one  to  two  grammes  per  day— for  many  months 
or  years.  Our  own  experience  is  in  accord  with  the  general  drift  of  the 
clinical  results  obtained  by  authors,  in  showing  that  whilst  creosote  is  a 
valuable  remedy  in  phthisis,  it  is  not  a  specific,  and  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
bring  about  a  cure  :  that  it  acts  in  these  cases  by  poisoning  the  bacilli  is 
beyond  belief.  Any  such  action  must  be  purely  local, — 1>. ,  due  to 
creosote  excreted  in  the  lung,— since  F.  Hblscher  and  Richard  Seifert' 
found  that  in  young  rabbits  and  dogs  to  which  guaiacol  had  been  freely 
given  the  serum  of  the  blood  was  at  no  time  capable  of  checking  the 
development  of  bacilli  in  agar-agar  :  the  conclusion  of  the  experimenters 
ju5t  namedj  that  guaiacol  during  absorption  becomes  converted  into  an 
albuminous  compound  which  has  no  influence  upon  the  lower  organisms, 


*  Imbert  finds  that  the  proportion  of  creosote  eliminated  diminishes  with  the  increase 
of  the  dose.  Thus,  after  an  enema  of  one  gramme,  fifty-four  to  sixty  per  cent,  was  found 
in  the  urine  ;  after  two  grammes,  forty-c^ightpcr  cent ;  after  four  grammes,  thirty  percent. 
When  four  grammes  were  administered,  the  expectoration  a  showed  itj*  presence  for  twelve 
hours.  After  a  subcutaneatis  injection,  Imbert  was  not  able  to  recover  from  the  ejicretions 
more  of  the  creosote  than  after  it  had  been  given  by  enema.  Although  there  were  severe 
per&istent  pain  and  swelling,  no  suppuration  or  sloughing  ever  followed  these  injections. 
Imbert  also  found  that  the  elimination  ceased  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  after  lai^e  as 
well  as  small  doses  (BulL  Gin.  Thiraft.,  1893,  cxxii.).  For  methods  of  finding  creosote 
in  the  urine,  see  also  Bull.  Gin,,  Th^rap,^  May,  1892. 
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is  plausible.  The  theoi*)'  that  creosote  exercises  an  antiseptic  efieci  m 
phthisis  is  also  contradicted  by  the  researches  of  Schill  and  Fisckr 
(quoted  by  Sternberg),  who  found  that  a  one  per  cent,  solution  o(  creosote 
failed  to  destroy  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  after  t^^o  hours'  ex- 
posure. It  seems  to  be  established  that  creosote  is  largely  diminated 
with  the  sputa  ;  but  Bogdonovitch  and  other  clinicians  or  experiments 
have  found  the  bacilli  abundant  and  acd\'e  in  the  sputa  of  phthisal 
persons  taking  the  remedy,  Brissonet*and  Holscher  and  Seifert  prcscfii 
evidence  to  show  that  ^uaiacol  neutralizes  in  the  blood  those  poisoQOOB 
products  of  bacillary  growth  which  are  the  cause  of  the  fever,  sif^eating; 
disordered  digestioOj  etc,  of  the  phthisical  patient ;  in  other  words,  thai 
creosote  acts  chemically  in  the  blood.  At  present  this  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  ingenious  theory.  In  our  experience,  creosote  acts  mosi 
favorably  in  cases  with  very  free  expectoration,  and  we  have  seen  it  do  so 
much  good  in  simple  pulmonary  catarrh  not  resting  upon  a  tubercukf 
basis,  that  we  believe  it  to  be  simply  a  valuable  alterative,  stimulant  ex- 
pectorant, which  also  may  do  good  by  checking  intestinal  fermentatki 
and  improving  the  digestion. 

On  account  of  its  local  action  as  a  nerve  paralyzant,  creosote  is  &*• 
quendy  employed  with  great  advantage  in  nausea,  vomiHng^  or  diarrkm 
dependent  upon  excessive  irritability,  without  acute  inflammation,  of  tlte 
gastric  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane  ;  it  has  thus  been  siiccessyir 
used  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  or  of  hysteria^  in  ch&iera  mffrkm, 
ch&tera  infantum^  iienteric  diarrhma,  typhoid  fever ^  and  even  in  ^sfnkty. 
When  in  these  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  fermentation  of  the  oonteali 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  creosote  is  especially  valuable,  and  may  ota 
be  combined  advantageously  with  an  alkali  or  chalk.  Whetlier  it  is  in 
these  affections  superior  to  carboHc  acid  is  doubtful. 

Externally .  creosote  has  been  employed  for  exactly  the  same  purposes 
as  has  carbolic  acid.  The  skin  diseases  to  the  treatment  of  which  creo- 
sote has  been  supposed  to  be  best  suited  are  those  of  a  scaly  character. 
In  bums  its  efficacy  has  been  insisted  on,  especially  when  there  is  ea^ceai 
of  suppuration  or  of  fungous  granulations.  Also  in  chiMains  it  is  stated 
to  be  a  useful  application.  Mixed  wdth  four  parts  of  lard,  it  is  said  ta 
have  proved  very  serviceable  in  erysipelas.  When  applied  to  wounds  it 
acts  as  a  haemostatic,  stopping  the  capillary  hemorrhage,  but  it  pos- 
sesses no  power  to  arrest  the  bleeding  from  large  vessels.  Accordingly, 
creosote- water  has  been  applied  locally  in  men4>rrkagia^  and  to  an'esi 
uterine  hemorrhage  and  the  bleeding  hx>m  leech -bites.  Wherever  there 
are  foul  ulcers^  gangrenous  surfaces,  or  inflamed  serous,  mucous,  or 
glandular  tissues  giving  rise  to  fetid  discharges,  creosote  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  carbolic  acid  ;  as  examples  may  be  mentioned  fetid  teuayr- 
rh^a,  puerperal  metritis,  fetid  otorrhea,  putrid  or  diphtheritic  sore  throat, 
chronic  empyema,  and  chronic  fstit/a.  The  strength  of  the  application 
may  vary  from  that  of  pure  creosote  to  a  one  per  cent  solution. 

The  most  important  use  of  creosote  is  as  a  stimulating  expectorant, 
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not  only  in  pulmonary  iuherculosis^  but  in  other  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis ^ 
especially  in  which  there  is  a  larg^e  amount  of  expectoration. 

On  the  theory  of  the  antiseptic  action  of  creosote  in  phthisis  numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  creosote  in  direct  contact  with  the 
tuberculous  lung.  Thus,  its  solution  in  oil  has  been  by  various  prac- 
titioners injected  directly  into  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.'  Dor*s 
method  consisted  of  injecting  into  the  trachea  from  6ve-tenths  to  two 
centimetres  of  the  five  per  cent  solution  of  creosote  in  olive  oil  pre- 
viously boiled.  Neither  theory  nor  result  seems,  however,  to  justify  these 
violent  procedures.  The  inhalations  of  the  vapor  of  creosote  have  been 
very  largely  used  by  means  of  respirateurs  or  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances, and  the  British  Pharmacopceia  recognizes  Vapor  Creosoti 
(twelve  minims  to  eight  fiuidounces  of  boiling  water). 

The  ordinary  dose  of  creosote  is  from  three  to  five  minims  (o.  12-0,3 
C.c.)  three  to  six  times  a  day,  in  chronic  cases  increased  to  one  or  even 
two  fluidounces  a  day,  as  borne  by  the  patient.  Creosote  in  capsules 
should  be  taken  upon  a  full  stomach.  Large  doses  of  it  should  always  be 
freely  diluted  with  water  and  glycerin,  or  milk,  or  cod- liver  or  other  oils, 
to  avoid  local  irritation*  The  hypodermic  use  of  creosote,  as  practised  by 
Perom  in  phthisis  (ten  percent,  solution  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds),  is  not  to 
be  favored.  Dose  of  creosote- water  (Aqua  Creosoti — one  per  cent 
U.  S. ),  half  to  one  fluidrachm  (2-4  Cc). 

Creosotum  Carbonicum.  —  Creosote  Carbonate.  —  CreosotaL  — A 
mixture  of  the  phenol -carbonates  of  the  several  constituents  of  creo- 
sote, containing  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  creosote.  It  is  a  thick, 
oleaginous,  pale  yellow,  almost  tasteless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  fatty  substances.  It  has  been  highly  recommended,  especially  by  Ley- 
den,  as  a  substitute  for  pure  creosote  in  pklhisis,  bronchitis,  and  other  pul- 
monic diseases,  as  having  the  advantages  of  being  less  disagreeable  to  the 
taste  and  better  tolerated  by  the  digestive  apparatus.  It  is  decomposed 
in  the  system,  and  is  capable  of  producing  blackish  urine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  less  poisonous  than  is  creosote,  and  probably  when  large  doses 
are  exhibited  escapes  in  part  from  the  alimentary  canaL  Fifteen  drachms 
of  it  are  asserted  to  have  been  given  in  a  day  without  unpleasant  symp- 
toms ;  and  it  has  been  used  hypodermically  after  w^arming,  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  fluidity.  It  may  be  given  in  capsules^  or  preferably  in  emulsion 
in  milk.  Ordinary  dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.3-0.6  Gra.),  administered 
three  to  six  times  a  day. 

GUAIACOL,  U.  S.— Methyl  Pyrocatechin, — Monomethyl  Ether.— 
Gualacol  is  a  phenoloid  body,  constituting  from  sixty  to  ninety  per 
cent,  of  creosote,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  fractional  distillation, 
or  it  may  be  prepared  synthetically.  It  occilrs  as  a  colorless  crystalline 
solid*  and  also  as  a  syrupy  liquid  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor.  Ft  is 
soluble  in  fifty-three  parts  of  water  and  very  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


^^^^ 
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Guaiacol  acts  in  concentrated  form  as  an  irritant  and  as  a  getmidde. 
As  originally  pointed  out  by  Andr6,  it  has  also  distinct  anaesthetic  prapettii!^ 
whidi  are  not,  however »  sufficiently  pronounced  to  make  the  drug  useiui 
as  a  local  anaesthetic.  In  the  experiments  of  J.  Kuprianow'  guaiaodir^ 
found  to  be  distinctly  inferior  to  creosote  and  to  carbolic  acid  in  gemni 
germicidal  influence,  but  to  be  especially  poisonous  to  the  tubercle  bacilui 

Guaiacol  is  absorbed  and  eliminated  with  the  greatest  rapidijC^. 
Linossier  and  Lannois '  were  able  to  recognize  it  in  urine  pass 
minutes  after  its  local  application  to  the  skin,  and  to  obtain  from  the 
of  the  next  twentj^-four  hours  nearly  half  of  the  whole  amount  used,  hi 
the  experiments  of  Eschle'  the  greatest  part  of  the  invested  guakcdor 
guaiacol  carbonate  was  eliminated  within  twenty-four  hours,  about  half  ti 
it  going  out  with  the  urine  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid;  of  tk 
remainder  the  greater  part  was  eliminated  as  glycuronic  acid. 

The  general  physiological  action  of  guaiacol  has  not  been  studied  to 
any  extent^  but  appears  to  be  similar  to  but  less  powerful  than  that  of 
carbolic  acid. 

The  suggestion  of  Guinard  *  that  guaiacol  be  used  extemaliy  as  as 
antipyretic  in  phthisis  has  led  to  its  trial  in  pneum^nia^  fypkmd  feser, 
and  other  acute  diseases.  The  thoroughly  cleansed  skin  of  the  abdomdi 
or  chest  is  painted  by  means  of  a  cameFs-hair  brush  with  from  t»'ent\'  10 
fifty  minims,  and  an  impermeable  dressing  applied  to  prevent  evaporaSm 
The  fall  of  temperature  produced  by  the  guaiacol  used  in  the  rrmsm 
described  follows  with  great  certainty,  but  has  too  often  been  excesivt 
and  accompanied  by  pronounced  collapse  to  allow  the  drug  to  be  con- 
sidered a  practical  antipyretic. 

Guaiacol  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  creosote  in  iuSercuimr  and  oCkr 
chronic  caiarrhs,  and  is  very  effective.  It  is  also  used  locally  in  ittptts  wid 
other  forms  of  surgical  tuberculosis.  Thus,  in  iubercuiasis  of  the  Mmiiff, 
and  even  in  chrmtic  cystitis^  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  of  a  five  to  VmsSs^ 
percent,  solution  in  sterilized  olive  oil  may  be  injected  daily  into  the  blad- 
der. Inhalations  of  the  aqueous  solution  (1  :  600)  have  been  considd^y 
used  in  pulmonic  tuberculosis ^  but  it  is  not  probable  they  have  any  died 
except  upon  the  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Dose,  five  to  teo 
minims,  which  may  be  given  in  soft  capsules,  preferably  in  emulsion. 

GUAIACOLtS  CaRBONAS,  U,  S.—'Gimiacp/  Carbon^e, — Du&t^— 
This  derivative  ol  gnaiacol  occurs  as  a  neutral,  white,  almost  tasteless  and 
odorless  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  forty-eight  pirts 
of  alcohol.  It  is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  guaiacol  on  account  of  its 
freedom  from  taste  and  of  its  being  less  irritant.  It  is,  howe\ier,  nsudh 
less  active  than  is  guaiacol,  both  as  a  local  and  general  a^ent.  In  the 
experiments  of  W.  Hesse  *  it  was  found  to  be  so  slightly  poisonous  that 
it  seems  probable  that  when  it  is  taken  internally  much  of  It  passes 
through  the  alimentary  canal  unabsorbed.  Guaiacol  carbonate  is 
monly  given  in  dose  of  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  (1-1.33  Gm.). 
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Fhenylis  Salicylas.  U,  S. — SaioL — ^This  is  a  white,  nearly  taste- 
less, insoluble  crystalline  powder,  which  is  prepared  by  replacing  one  atom 
of  the  hydrogen  of  salicylate  acid  by  phenol  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies, 
and,  consequently^  is  broken  up  in  the  intestinal  tract,  yielding  about 
thirty-six  per  cent,  of  phenol,  and  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid. 
Although  less  powerful  as  a  poison  than  are  its  united  ingredients,  prob- 
ably because  it  is  broken  up  slowly  in  the  intestines  and  escapes  with  the 
fccces  to  some  extent  unchanged,  salol  is  capable  of  producing  concurrent 
symptoms  of  salicylic-acid  and  carbolic -acid  poisoning,*  Kumagawa  has 
found  that  it  increases  nitrogenous  elimination. 

Salol  was  originally  introduced  into  medicine  by  Sahli*  as  an  anti- 
rheumatict  but  is  at  present  employed  almost  solely  as  an  intestinal  disin- 
fectant. According  to  Lesnik  *  it  has  practically  no  influence  upon  ordi- 
nary bacteria.  Its  effectiveness  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  evidently 
depends  upon  the  carbolic  and  salicylic  acid,  which  are  liberated  by  its 
decomposition.  In  tlie  experiments  of  Kumagawa'  on  animals,  large 
doses  of  salol  failed  to  lessen  the  elimination  of  indican  by  the  urine  or 
the  number  of  bacteria  In  the  intestines  •  nevertheless,  in  (ypkoid  fever ^ 
iniestmal  indigestion,  and  allied  complaints,  salol  may  be  considered  as 
probably  the  most  effective  of  our  intestinal  antiseptics. 

Externally  salol  has  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  dressing,  but  is  of  very 
little  value. 

One  hundred  grains  a  day  of  salol  have  frequently  been  given  without 
serious  effect,  probably  because  the  larger  proportion  of  the  salol  has 
escaped  unchanged  with  the  faeces.  Hesselbach  claims  that  the  long- 
continued  use  of  salol  is  dangerous  when  the  kidneys  are  dbeased, 
on  account  of  the  irritating  influence  of  carbolic  acid  on  these  organs. 
The  ordinary  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.6-1  Gm.) ;  as  an  intes- 
tinal disinfectant,  administered  in  capsules  one  hour  after  meals, 

Geosote  and  Ei^soie  are  respectively  valerianic  add  compounds  of  guaiacol  and 
creosote,  which  have  t>een  highly  commended  by  Heifer  in  doses  of  0,2-0.4  grammes 
three  to  four  times  a  day,  given  in  capsules. 

Orthoguaiacol-shlphonic  Acid,  or  Theocot,  occurs  as  a  white,  micro-crys- 
tallfne,  odorless,  permanent  powder,  of  a  faint  bitter  saline  taste^  soluble  in  water 
and  dilute  alcohol.  It  has  a  powerful  reducing:  action  on  silver  salts  and  ferric  com' 
pounds,  and  at  once  decolorizes  permanganate  solution.  Hatch'  claims  it  to  be  of 
great  value  in  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  phihisis,  and  all  forms  of  infective  inflamma^ 
tions  of  the  lungs.     He  thinks  it  attacks  the  bacilli. 

*EwaId  affirms,  as  the  result  of  experimental  research,  that  salol  b  not  decom- 
posed in  the  atoinach,  but  Immediately  upon  its  entrance  into  the  mtestines,  and  that 
the  products  of  decomposition  appear  almost  at  once  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  sali- 
cyluric acid,  which  yields  a  red  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  Ewald  proposes  taking 
advantage  of  this  fact  in  order  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  food  passes  from  the 
stomach.  The  urine  of  seven  persons  in  sound  health  afforded  the  salicyluric  acid  reac- 
tion In  fncmi  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  ingestion  of  the  drug,  but  in 
flcyea  cases  of  gastric  dilatation  with  weakness  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  two 
to  three  hours  were  required.  More  recent  cHnical  experiments,  however,  throw  great 
doubt  upon  the  value  ol  the  test  (see  Btrtin,  Klin,  WQchenych.^  1889*  xivi.,  975). 
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Cresol.     U,   S. — -Homologous  with  phenol   are   the  three 
compounds,  orthocresol,  metacresol,  and  paracresolj  a  inixturc  of  whk&l 
recognized  by  the  U.  S-  Phanxiacopoeia  under  the  name  of    CVrW.    U 
occurs  as  a  colorless  or  straw -colored  refractive  phenol-Uke  liquid,  suluble 
in  sixty-  parts  of  water  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  »d 
glycerin.      It  is  a  later  product  of  the  fractional  distillatioii  of  coal-t^,  sad 
is  practically  the  substance  which  has  long  been  known  in  conunefoei 
Cresol,  Cresyioi^  or  Cresyiic  Acid. 

Cresol  is  soluble  in  sixty  parts  of  water  at  25°  C,  but  the 
LiQtJOR  Ceesolis  Compositus,  U.  S,,  is  miscible  with  water  in  al 
portions.  In  the  compound  solution  of  cresol,  as  in  the  various  proprictaiy 
preparations  of  cresol,  the  germicide  is  kept  in  solution  by  means  of  ilkifi 
and  linseed  oil;  it  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  cresol  and  is  the  offidd 
non- proprietary  form  of  cresoL  Lysol  is  a  dark -brown,  oily  liquid, 
which,  according  to  Schwyzer,'  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  cresols,  heJdiB 
solution  by  means  of  an  alkali,  linseed  oil,  and  glycerin.  The  iddilioD 
of  lime  salts  and  the  use  of  hard  water  in  making^  solutions  of  compCfUDd 
solution  of  cresol,  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  the  lime  soaps,  produce 
a  turbidity  of  the  solution,  which,  however^  it  is  claimed  does  not  Interfsc 
with  its  germicidal  activity* 

Although  it  seems  established  that  cresol  is  a  more  active  gertnlddi 
than  phenol  J  what  knowledge  we  have  of  its  physioiogficaJ  activities 
rived  so  largely  from  studies  of  proprietar}^  prepaiations,  whose  real 
bination  is  a  matter  of  douhtj  and  is  so  imperfect  that  positive  conclt 
as  to  its  exact  value  must  tje  drawn  with  caution  especially  as  the  three 
cresols  diiier  somewhat  in  their  properties. 


is  4^1 
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Henri  Delplanque"  affirms  that  cresol  is  stronger  than  carbolic  add  as  a 
cide  and  has  only  one-fourth  of  its  to^cicity.  Frank  el*  found  that  a  a  3  per 
solution  of  cresol  destroyed  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  and  the 
erysipelatus  in  five  minutes,  while  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  carbotic  add  req[Uif?d 
fifteen  minutes  to  accomplish  the  same  result  The  statement  of  Fmnkel  dial  tbe 
compound  of  cresol  with  sulphuric  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  scarcely  initafit,  and 
more  powerful  as  a  disinfectant  than  is  carbolic  acid,  seems  to  us  highly  impmbAble. 
Weiss  found  that  a  three-fourths  per  cent  solution  of  lysol  destroyed  vanoBS 
bacteria  {pus  cocci,  fyphoid  bctcii/m,  etc.)  in  five  minutes,  and  the  anthra^^  spoici 
in  one  hour.  According  to  the  results  of  Burgess,*  however,  lysol  is  not  gteaitjr 
superior  to  carbolic  acid.  That  cresol  is  poisonous  has  been  pro\'en  by  Faust,'*  and 
Fries  ^  has  collected  thirty-eight  cases  of  lysol -poisoning,  ol  which  eleven  were  ftwa 
external  use,  with  four  deaths;  twenty-seven  from  internal  use  with  thirteen  deaths 
He  places  the  toxic  dose  at  about  4^5  c.c.  for  children,  and  10-12  c,c  for  adtili 
Maass*  affirms  that  lysol  is  eight  times  less  poisonous  than  is  carbolic  add, 
one-half  as  poisonous  as  creolin.  Toliens  "  has  shown  that  although  paracr^of 
slightly  less  toxic  than  phenol  commercial  cresol  is  fulty  as  poisonous  if  not 
so  than  carbolic  acid,  whether  in  watery  or  saponaceous  solution.  It  is  cei 
less  caustic  in  concentrated  solution  than  is  carbolic  acid. 


[leaths. 
rt*^      I 


The  symptoms  of  cresol- poisoning-  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  general 
depression  with  stupor,  fall  of  the  bodily  temperature,  smoky,  albuminous 
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urine,  ending  in  fatal  cases  in  coma  and  collapse.  The  compound  solu- 
tion of  cresol  offers  a  valuable  substitute  for  carbolic  acid  as  a  germicide  in 
all  purposes  in  which  the  older  preparation  is  useful.  It  has  the  advantages 
of  greater  power,  less  irritation,  and  lower  toxicity.  Its  saponaceous  char- 
acter makes  it  especially  valuable  in  cleansing  the  skin  or  the  surgeon's 
hands.  Its  extremely  unpleasant  taste  and  odor  lessens  its  value  in  intes- 
tinal puirefactimi  and  diarrhmas,  as  recommended  by  Maass  and  Vonder- 
goldz,*  In  these  affections,  however,  pure  cresol  may  be  given  in  capsules 
in  doses  of  from  two  to  three  minims. 

Creolin  is  a  soluble  preparation,  contatning,  according  to  Pfreuger''  2,7  per 

cent,  of  phenols,  mostly  cresol,  suspended  by  means  of  resin  soap.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  creolin  is  not  poisonous,  Jessner  stating  that  he  had  ^iveii  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grains  (7.77  Gm. )  to  a  man  without  production  of  distinct  symptoms. 
It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  its  apparent  lack  of  toxicity  depends  upon  its 
non-absorption,  due  to  insolubility  ;  and  human  poisoning  has  been  caused  by  it. 

Bitter""'  has  seen  restlessness,  anxiety,  nausea,  amblyopia,  and  a  tendency  to 
syncope »  with  a  peculiar  strong  taste  of  tea  or  smoke,  produced  by  the  drug.  The 
urine  in  some  of  his  cases  was  dark  and  highly  albuminous,  acute  nephritis 
having  evidently  set  in.  FUesburg"  details  a  case  of  a  three-weeks' Kild  babe  who 
was  killed  by  thirty  drops  of  undiluted  creolin,  the  chief  symptom  being  those  of 
violent  irritation  of  the  mouth  and  upper  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts.  Death 
occurred  chiefly  throuj^h  inflammation  of  the  glottis, 

Eisenberg  asserts  that  a  three  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  will  kiU  anthrax 
spores  in  forty-eight  hours,  but  on  the  other  hand  both  Remark  and  Van  Ermen- 
gen  *  failed  to  kill  the  anthrax  spores  with  a  ten  |>er  cent,  solution  after  exposure 
for  thirteen  daj^.  According  to  Burgess,  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  creolin 
destroyed  the  bacillus  coli  commimis  in  five  minuteSj  being  equivalent  to  2,5  per 
c«nt  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Cresol  Salicylate,  or  Cresahi,  is  affirmed  by  Nencki  to  undergo  decomjKJ- 
sition  in  the  intestines,  yielding  cresol  and  salicylic  acid*  It  is  said  to  act  very 
much  as  does  salol,  but  to  be  less  poisonous  on  account  of  the  great  insolubility 
of  cresol.     Dose,  five  to  ten  grains. 

SoDii  Phenol  Sulphonas.  U.  S.— Both  the  sodium  and  zinc  salts  of  sulphth 
carbolic  add  are  oflicial  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  The  sulphocarbolates  were 
introduced  some  years  ago  as  intestinal  antiseptics,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
evidently  expected  they  would  possess  the  antiseptic  virtues  of  carbolic  acid  and  the 
innocuous ness  of  th^  sulphocarbolates.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Withers 
that  they  are  not  possessed  of  any  direct  andsepiic  power.  More  recently  it  has 
been  claimed  for  them  that  they  are  decomposed  in  the  intestinal  tract  with  the 
liberation  of  carbolic  acid,  hut  we  know  of  no  experimental  or  scientific  evidence 
tending  to  show  the  truth  of  this  belief,  and  their  value  is  extremely  doubtfuL 


NAPHTALENUM— NAPHTALIN.    U.  S. 

Naphtalin  is  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of 
coal-tar,  or  sometimes  by  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies.  It  is 
a  white»  shining,  crystalline  substance,  fusible  at  176**  F.^  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether  It  is  poisonotis  to 
the  lower  forms  of  life,  and  under  the  name  of  tar  cmnpficr  has  largely 
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supplanted  true  camphor  as  a  means  of  preventing:  the  fiepodtXMt  by 
moths  of  eggs  in  woollen  clothing,  and  the  destruction  by  insects  m 
natural  history  museums,  etc.  In  internal  medicine  it  was  same  yean 
ago  brought  forward  by  Dupasquier  as  an  expectorant  especially  \'aluaUe 
in  chronic  brorukiiis  with  a  large  amount  of  secretion.  It  has  also  beta 
used  with  asserted  excellent  results  as  a  l^nianide^  and  as  a  vermifuge  in 
cases  of  secU-warms^  when  it  should  be  given  by  injectiDn,  from  fifoeen 
grains  to  half  a  drachm  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  olive  oiL  FtnJt  t^ 
ployed  by  Rossbach,  of  Jena,  in  intcslinai  caiarrh^  it  has  been  laf^y 
given  in  all  forms  of  iniesiifiai  inflammation  and  in  typh{>id fcv€r^  h  faa 
also  been  used  externally  as  an  antiseptic  dressing,  and  as  a  local  appli- 
cation in  various  skin  diseases.  It  has  certainly  proved  effective  in  rnanf 
cas^,  but  has  been  supplanted  by  napthol,  which  is  similar  to  it  in  actioo 
and  probably  more  effective.  The  ordinary  dose  is  from  two  to  eigtit 
grains  (o.  12-0.5  Gm. ),  but  as  much  as  eighty  grains  (5.5  Gm. )  per  daj 
are  said  to  have  been  given  with  good  results.  It  is  best  admic^tcd 
as  a  [X)wder  in  capsules. 
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BETA-NAPHTOi:,--NAPHTOL.     U.  S. 

Naphtol  is  a  phenol  which  is  present  in  small  quantities  Ln  coal^ 
but  is  usually  prepared  artificially  by  heating  naphtalin  with  sulphuiie 
acid  and  fusing  the  resulting  naphtalin-sulphonic  acids  with  alkaliac 
hydrates.  There  are  two  naphtols,  alpha  and  beta,  of  which  b«!l- 
naphtol  is  ofhcial  It  occurs  as  colorless  or  pale  buff  crystalline  lafnia^ 
or  as  a  white  or  yellowish'white  crystalline  powder,  of  a  pungent  bat 
not  peiHbtent  taste,  and  a  faint  odor  suggesting  carbolic  acid.  Itii 
permanent  in  the  air,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Therapeutics. — Beta- naphtol  was  introduced  by  Bouchard  and 
Maximovitch  into  practical  medicine  a^J  a  fjcrmicide  whicli  niiijht  be  ti5<ni 
on  or  within  the  human  body  for  the  purpose  oi  inhibiting^  the  groi*th  ^ii 
disease-^t^erma.  It  appears  to  be  of  only  second  rank  as  a  germicide,  but 
to  have  value  on  account  of  being  nearly  free  from  toxic  powers  in 
relation  to  the  higher  animals. 


Experimenters  are  somewhat  at  variance  in  regard  to  the  exact  germiddal 
power  tjf  beta-naphtol.  According  to  Boucbart!  find  Maximovilcli,  in  the  labon- 
tory  1  to  3ocio  will  kill  some  pathogenetic  germs  and  jjreatty  retnrd  the  irroi^'th  d 
the  hacilli  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  tuberculosis,  whilst  ri1>niit  three  grains  per  quan 
will  arrest  putrefaction.  The'  experiments  of  Surveyor  and  Barley.'  however,  in- 
dicate that  naphtol  is  less  nctive  rs  a  germicide  than  is  bismuth  -SiibniLrate.  E-'iU- 
chard  and  Maximovitch,  in  contrast inf;  experiments,  found  that  mercuric  tod Jdf  is 
six  times  more  antiseptic  than  buta-naphtul.  but  that  car Uilic  ackl  is  live  times  less 
antiseptic,  and  creosote  four  times  less  antiseptic.  Weeks  found  that  1:  10  ^soluuon 
of  beta-nitphtol  in  ether  destnn'ed  the  staphylococcus  pyojjenes  in  thirty  secoiTck 
The  toxic  dose  of  beta-naphtol  was  found  to  be  3,8  grains  per  kito  of  the  ani- 
mal,  making  it  t^vo  hundred  and  fifty-three  times  less  poisonous  than  menruric 
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iodide.  At  this  rate  the  poisonous  dose  for  an  ordinary  man  would  be  between 
three  and  four  thousat^d  grains.  In  the  animals  killed  by  it,  death  look  place 
through  an  arrest  of  respiration,  the  heart  retaining  its  activity. 

In  experiments  made  to  determine  whether  digestion  would  be  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  beta-naphtol,  Clarke  found  that  it  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct retarding  influence  on  the  artificial  digestion  of  egg  albumin  by 
peptic  fluids,  a  very  slight  effect  on  the  artificial  digestion  of  milk  by  the 
same,  and  no  efiect  at  aU  on  pancreatic  digestion  of  milk  or  albumin, 
nor  on  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar. 

Externally,  beta-nap htol  was  first  used  in  1881  by  Kaposi,  of  Vienna, 
who  found  it  to  be,  when  in  solution  in  oil  or  alcohol,  markedly  irritating 
to  the  skin,  t  part  to  100  distinctly  affecting  eczematous  empiums^  and 
I  to  I J  parts  per  100  being  sufficient  to  provoke  urticaria  on  a  healthy 
skin.  In  the  form  of  soap,  containing  2  parts  per  100,  Kaposi  found  it 
useful  in  prt^rigo,  ukiky&sis,  /lerpes,  and/avus,  obtaining  in  many  cases 
the  best  results  by  alternating  this  soap  with  a  sulphur  soap,  and  avoid- 
ing in  this  way  a  cumulation  in  the  system  which  he  believed  was  pos- 
sible by  the  absorption  of  the  drug»  The  practice  of  Kaposi  was  followed 
by  numerous  dermatologists  with  success^  and  led  to  the  use  of  the  rem- 
edy locally  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  such  as  conjufu- 
iiviHs,  chrmiic  laryngiiis^  otUis^  etc 

Bouchard  introduced  the  internal  use  of  the  drug  for  the  purposes  of 
disinfecting  pathological  cavities,  and  for  intestinal  antisepsis,  especially 
in  typhoid  fever.  Following  Bouchard,  a  large  number  of  clinicians  have 
reported  excellent  results  from  the  administration  of  the  drug  in  typhoid 
fever ;  it  is  affirmed  that  it  lessens  the  diarrhoea  and  other  local  abdomi- 
nal symptoms  both  in  adults  and  children.  The  remedy  has  also  come  into 
use  in  cases  of  dilaiaii<m  of  (he  si&mach^  iulestma^  dyspepsia,  diarrhma^ 
or  dysentery^  when  it  is  desired  to  check  fermentative  changes  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  without  producing  the  astringent  or  sedative  effects  of 
bismuth  salts.  The  slow  injection  into  the  trachea,  drop  by  drop,  dur- 
ing a  half-hour,  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  its 
solution  ( I  to  1000)  is  affirmed  by  Pignol  to  be  a  useful  procedure  in 
pneumonia.  Teissier  has  given  it  intravenously  ;  others  have  exhibited 
it  by  the  mouth  in  epidemic  influenza  and  low  fevers  for  the  relief  of 
albuminuria  ;  but  these  uses  of  it  are  of  doubtful  value.  Larger  doses 
than  from  three  to  four  grains  {0.20-0.25  Gra. ),  given  in  capsules  every 
two  hours,  are  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach. 

The  following  formulae  may  be  used  b  making  solutions  for  local  use:  i. 
Weak  soiuiiony  for  parts  in  which  mucous  membranes  are  exposed :  oaphtol,  5 
grammes;  alcohol  at  60*  F. ,  r  litre.  2.  Ordinafy  soiuHon:  naphto),  15  grammes; 
alcohol  at  60"  R,  i  litre.  3.  Strong-  soiuh'on,  for  touching:  diseased  portions  of  the 
skin,  or  septic  excoriations :  naphtol,  15  to  500  grammes  per  litre*  Soiuiions  for 
inifrsHHal  injecHons,  or  closed  sepHc  catnUes:  naphtol,  5  grammes  ;  alcohol  at  90* 
F"-*  33  grammes  ;  hot  distiUed  water,  to  make  too  cubic  centimetres  ;  filter,  and  use 
warm-    A  few  drops  may  be  injected  into  indurated  glands  or  abscesses. 
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Bbtol  of  Sahli,'  or  Naphihalctf  of  Kobtri^  is  ^-mipkipi  eiker  sttlujtkif, 
occurs  in  small,  white,  resplendent,  almost  tasteless  cr>'sta.ls,  insoluble  id  W3i](f.  & 
is  a  compound  analogous  to  salol,  but  having^  the  base  of  naphtol  instead  of  pbeaol, 
and  yieiding,  m  the  intestinal  juices,  salicylic  acid  and  naphtoL  It  contains  ten  per 
cent,  less  salicylic  acid  than  does  salol^  and  is  of  no  value  in  rbeumatisiit,  but  b» 
been  much  used  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic,  and  has  been  higfhly  recomiDeiukd  by 
Kobert  in  ^^norrAcea  and  other  fomns  of  cysiiHs.    DosCi  five  to  fifteen  graim. 

Menthol,  U.  S.,  or  Oil  of  Peppermud  Camphor ^  has  obtained  greal 
notoriety  ss  a  local  anaesthetic,  and,  if  freely  rubbed  upon  a  pan,  it 
undoubtedly  will  often  relieve  neuralgic  pains  when  they  are  sup^^dd 
and  peripheral  in  their  origin  :  its  solution  (2  to  10  grs. — f  31  water)  il 
said  also  to  be  very  effective  in  pruritus  am,  ckronie  painfui  fifi  nm. 
urticaria^  etc*  Its  physiological  action  has  been  studied  by  Paolo  Pdb> 
cani,*  In  the  frog  it  causes  paralysis,  first  of  the  spinal-centres  and  finaiijr 
of  the  nerve-trunks.  In  the  mammal  both  mobility  and  sensibility  are 
depressed,  the  animal  grow'S  cold,  and  the  respiration  becomes  slow  aiwj 
shallow-  Small  doses  excite,  larger  paralyze  the  frog's  heart.  In  the 
poisoned  mammal  there  were  very  curious,  unexplained  rhytlims  oi  wt 
and  fall  of  the  blood -pressure. 


1 


Goldscheider  *  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sensation  of  cold 
duced  by  the  local  application  of  menthol  is  due  to  a  special  influence  exerted ^mb 
the  special  nerves  of  temperature  by  finding,— first,  that  after  the  application  of  1 
solution  of  menthol  in  lanolin  the  local  temperature  is  increased  2**  C.,  although  t 
marked  sensation  of  cold  has  been  produced;  and,  secondly ^  that  the  cold  b  not 
due  to  evaporation,  because  covering  the  part  to  which  the  menthol  is  applied  vil 
a  watch-glass  does  not  affect  the  sensation.  He  also  found  that  if  the  mentlMri 
ointment  were  applied  to  one  side  of  the  forehead,  bodies  which  previously  hd 
caused  the  sensation  of  cold  no  longer  did  so,  and  that  application  di  iiH3itilol 
produced  a  sensation  of  warmth  upon  the  elbow  and  the  %^lar  side  of  the  wriit 
positions  at  which,  according  to  Heraen,  similar  warm  sensationis  are  caused  by 
pressure  upon  the  nerve-trunks.  L  loteyko*  found  that  the  sensation  of  cold  is 
preceded  by  loss  of  genera]  sensibility,  and  that  the  aiaximum  of  cold  lad 
anaesthesia  correspond. 

S,  A.  Russell*  affirms  that  menthol  has  a  remarkable  ponder  of  ootT 
trolling  superficial  inflammations.  He  asserts  that  an  ethereal  solution, 
of  the  strength  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent ,  two  or  three  times  a  day  by 
means  of  a  camel* s-hair  pencil,  will  control  bmis^  carbuncles^  siiperjuid 
abscesses,  etc.  It  is  very  largely  employed,  in  conjunction  witli  camphor, 
as  a  local  application  in  rhinitis  and  iaryngitis.  Bishop*  recommoids 
a  solution  containing  ten  per  cent  of  each  drug ;  more  commonly  a  one 
to  two  per  cent,  solution  in  liquid  petrolatum  is  used  by  atomization. 


nfwit     ^B 


THYMOL.    U.  S, 
Thyfnol  is  found  in  the  oil  of  thyme  *  and  of  some  other  plants.    It 
occurs  either  as  an  uncrystalliisable  liquid  or  in  white  rhombic  or  aciculir 


•According  to  Cardeac  and  Meunier  (/owm.  ^fed.  Vet.  Zo&tech.,  iS^o),  the  phfillh 
logical  aclions  of  the  oiU  of  Thymus  s^rpyltum  and  Thymus  vmigaris  are  the 
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crystals.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  substitute  for  carbolic  add  by  Volkmann 
and  Ranke,  of  Halle,  but,  although  a  powerful  antiseptic,  has  not  come 
largely  into  vogue.  Its  fragrant  odor  has  proved  a  decided  disadvantage, 
b  summer  at  least,  by  attracting  swarms  of  flies.  It  is  not  free  from  poi- 
sonous properties, 

Spencer  Wells  employs  its  watery  solution  (i  :  1000  of  warm  water);  Volk- 
mann, thymol  one  part,  glycerin  twenty  partjs,  alcohol  ten  parts^  water  one  thousand 
parts.  According  to  Sternberg  a  one-fourth  per  cent  solution  of  thymol  in  alcohoi 
is  equivalenl  in  germiddai  properties  to  one  and  one-fourth  per  ctnt.  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  against  the  coccus  of  mouth  septicaemia,  Bucholz*  ranks  thymol  as 
about  the  same  strength  as  salicylic  acid.  It  has  been  U5ed  intemaliy  by  Balz*  in 
doses  of  thirty  grains  a  day,  or  less.  In  a  few  instances  nausea  and  vomiting  were 
caused.  There  were  abundant  sweating,  singing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  constriction 
in  the  forehead,  reduction  of  temperature,  and  frequently  diarrhcea.  The  urine 
was  dark  greenish,  yeltowish-brown  by  transmitted  light,  free  from  albumin, 
becoming  cloudy  and  grayish-white  on  the  addition  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride 
of  iron,  Violent  delirium  occurred  several  times,  atso  marked  collapse,  and,  in 
one  case  of  typhoid  fever,  unconsciousness,  with  most  alarming  collapse.  Bak 
concludes  that  the  remedy  is  much  less  certain  and  more  dangerous  as  an  antipy' 
retic  than  is  salicylic  acid. 

The  possession  of  poisonous  properties  by  thymol  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
recent  experiments  of  B.  Kiissner.'  This  observer  found  that  when  given  to  dogs 
and  rabbits  by  the  stomach  the  poison  acts  very  slowly  and  feebly,  on  account  of 
its  slow  absortion,  but  when  injected  into  the  circulation  it  produces  death  by 
failure  of  respiration.  Coma  is  developed  some  lime  before  death,  and  the  blood^ 
pressure,  which  at  first  maintains  itself,  falls  steadily.  Post-mortem  examination 
failed  to  detect  fatty  degeneration  or  other  lesion  in  either  the  solid  tissues  or 
the  blood.  The  continuous  repeated  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  thymol  had  no 
perceptible  effect,  except  to  interfere  in  some  way  with  nutrition »  so  that  the 
animals  lost  flesh.  Kiisner  has  found  that  thymol  has  the  power  of  dbsolving  the 
red  blood-corpuscles.* 

Thymol  is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  partly  as  thymol  itself,  partly  as 
thymo-hydrochinone  united  with  sulphuric  acid,  partly  as  a  chromogen,  which  is 
probably  an  oxidation  product  of  thymol,  and  partly  as  some  acid  of  unknown 
constitution  (F,  Blum'). 

Thymol  on  account  of  its  agreeable  taste  is  largely  employed  as  an 
antiseptic  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  It  is  no  longer 
used  in  dia^des  as  suggested  by  Kiissner  ;  f  nor  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic 
in  (yph&id  fever  2S  recommended  by  Mar  time  and  by  F.  R  Henry.*  It 
has  been  recommended  by  Fischer '  and  others  in  pertussis.  Thymol  is 
also  employed  as  an  anthelmintic  (see  p.  Sii).  Dose,  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains  ( i-i  -  3  Gm. )  in  the  twenty- four  hours. 

Thymaceiin  Is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which 
has  the  same  chemical  relation  to  thymol  that  phenacetin  has  to  phenol    Accord- 

they  prodiite  in  animals  dilated  pupils,  staggering  gait,  hallucinations,  loss  of  sensibility, 
muscutar  reUxation,  insomnia,  trembling,  contractures,  ujiceedingly  rapid  resplradoQ, 
and  death,  preceded  by  complete  muscular  relaxation  and  anaesthesia. 

*Sw  Hoffmann  und  Schwalhe's  Jahresb.,  1879.  308. 

t  See  Fiirbringer  {D^utschts  Archivf.  Klin.  Med.,  %xL) 
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ing  to  SoJly,*  it  is  a  valuable  analgesic  m  neurotic  pains  and  is  also  sopodfic. 

five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.3-1  Gm.),  in  capsule. 


RESORCINOI RESORCIN,*     U. 


Rescrcin^  fiyracatechin  and  hydroquinmte,  three  dioxybensots,  i 
ble  each  other  very  closely  in  physiological  effects,  but  of  which  only 
resorcin  is  used  in  medicine.  It  occurs  in  colorless,  short,  aromatic  piismi 
or  plates  of  an  unpleasantly  sweet,  somewhat  acnd  taste,  which  on  ejtposure 
to  the  air  becomes  reddish.  It  is  freely  soluble,  at  59**  F. ,  in  0.6  partd 
water f  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  about  twent}'  parts  of  fixed  oiL 

Physiological  Action. — L^cai  Adim. — Eiimtnaiioti, — Resorcms 
an  active  irritant,  but  is  scarcely  able  to  act  as  an  escharotic-  AccordiDg 
to  Joseph  Schomacker,*  it  is  eliminated  with  the  urine  as  a  sulpho-aoi 
which  on  boiling  with  HCl  is  decomposed,  resorcin  being  set  free ;  alter 
very  large  doses,  free  resorcin  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  The  excrenoo 
is  said  to  be  completed  in  about  seven  hours.  It  is  actively  poisoncNa 
to  the  lower  organisms,  and,  according  to  Martin  Cohn  *  and  Andetr,' 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  it  is  sufficient  to  arrest  for  a  long  time  putre- 
factive changes  in  the  urine,  organic  infusions,  and  even  animal  tissues. 
Piatt  *  states,  however,  that  it  is  distinctly  inferior  to  carbolic  add  as  u 
antiseptic. 

General  Effects. — In  doses  of  twenty  to  forty  grains  resorcin  caiao 
flushing  of  the  face,  with  giddiness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  some  qtiidk* 
ening  of  the  breathing  and  pulse,  followed,  after  a  time,  by  violent  per- 
spiration and  sometimes  depression  of  temperature.  Sixty  graios  caused 
in  man  giddiness  and  violent  perspiration,  with  marked  anxiety,  ending 
in  collapse  and  unconsciousness. 


Andeer  took  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^ains  of  resorcin,  dissolved  ia  < 
pint  of  water,  during  fifteen  minutes.  After  disturbance  of  the  cerebratiQA  imdd 
the  special  senses,  he  fell  into  a  condition  of  collapse,  with  cold  extT^mities,  epikp- 
tifonm  convulsions  with  loss  of  consciousness,  opisthotonos^  and  marked  distud)- 
ance  of  the  respiration.  Consciousness  did  not  return  for  five  hours.  Murrdl* 
records  a  case  in  which  a  woman  took  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  icsofXJV, 
and  immediately  felt  giddy,  had  sensation  of  pins  and  needles  all  over  her,  and  1 
few  minutes  later  was  insensible,  with  closed  eyes,  clenched  hands,  pallid,  blandied 
lips,  dry  tongue,  normal  pupils,  and  insensible  conjunctiva  ;  the  lemperature  w^ 
94°  F,  \  the  reflexes  were  entirely  gone  ;  the  pulse  was  weak  and  thread  v.  Jos, 
Loeffler*  reports  the  case  of  a  woman,  thirty-one  years  old^  who,  immec£ately  aftcf 
the  injection  into  the  stomach  of  two  litres  of  a  three  per  cent  solution  of  rtsordn, 
was  seized  with  violent  gastric  pain,  followed  at  once  by  unconsciousness,  cy^iotic 
face,  and  clonic  contractions.  In  spite  of  the  immediate  removal,  as  far  as  possrok. 
of  the  solution,  die  cyanosis  became  more  intense,  the  unconsciousness  and  mus- 
cular relaxation  complete,  with,  from  time  to  time,  active  tremors  ;  the  pulse  ^-er^ 
small  and  frequent ;  the  respiration  completely  arrested,  with  nespiratory  mnsdes 

•  Thioresorcin  is  a  sulphur  substitution-product  from  resorcin,  A  case  of  poisontag 
by  its  external  use  is  reported  by  H.  .\mon  (MtiH^h.  M^d.  Woch^nschr  ^  iS%,  n»vi ). 
The  most  pciculiar  symptom  was  erythemplous  c^ema  of  the  face,  and  general  craj 
Bomewhat  similar  to  that  of  measles,  with  Intense  ilchii^. 
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in  such  a  condition  of  tetanus  as  greatly  to  embarrass  artificial  respiration.  Under 
the  continued  use  o!  artificial  respiration,  however^  recovery  was  finaJly  secured. 
In  several  cases  of  children  the  washing  out  of  the  stomach  with  a  three  per  cent. 
solution  has  been  followed  by  collapse  and  death,  and  in  one  case  hsemogtobin  was 
found  in  the  urine. 

In  the  lower  animals  (Dujardin-Beaumetz')  resorcin  causes  tremors,  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  epileptiform  convulsions,  which,  when  the  dose  has  tieeti  suffi- 
ciently large,  become  more  and  more  violent,  until  the  increasing  disturbance  of 
breathing  ends  in  respiratory  arrest.  During  the  spasms  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  is  distinctly  elevated,  but  when  there  is  quiet  narcosis  it  may  fall  below 
normal    The  urine  becomes  oUve-green,  deepening  into  blackish. 

Resorcin  resembles  carbolic  acid  in  being  a  universal  poison,  but  is 
less  active »  It  probably  affects  the  nerve-centres  as  does  carbolic  acid, 
and  has  been  shown  by  Beyer  to  be  a  direct  cardiac  paralyzant. 

Therapeutics. ^ — On  account  of  its  being  less  efficient  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  other  members  of  its  class,  resorcin  is  used  solely  as  a  valu- 
able topical  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  It 
has  been  highly  recommended  by  Hoeferp  Lichtheim,  Janicke,  Fliesburg, 
Baginsky,*  and  others  in  various  acute  and  subacute  gastric  or  intestinal 
inflammations,  such  as  etiieriiis,  gastric  nicer,  and  cholera  in/anium,  but 
in  our  experience  has  not  given  satisfaction.  In  hay  fever,  chronic  otiHs^ 
gon&rrhma^  leucorrhtEa,  and  other  mucous  catarrhs,  it  may  be  applied 
locally  in  the  solution  of  from  one  to  fifteen  per  cenL  The  three  to  five 
per  cent  solution  has  been  largely  used  in  Germany  in  washing  out 
diseased  stomachs,  but  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  poisoning.  In  chronic 
^sHHs  irrigation  of  the  bladder  with  a  three  per  cent,  solution  has  been 
found  effective. 

It  is  said  to  be  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  parasitic  skin 
diseases  such  as  tinea  and  scabies.  Too  irritating  for  acute  inflammations 
of  the  skin,  it  certainly  exerts  a  powerful  effect  on  recent  cell  infiltrations, 
and  is  extraordinarily  successful  in  chronic  and  subacute  ecMema,  where 
there  is  much  thickening  from  exudation,  in  sehorrhcea^  and  even  in 
psoriasis  and  pityriasis.  It  is  preferably  used  in  solution  ;  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains  in  one  drachm  of  alcohol,  one  drachm  of  glycerin,  and 
eight  drachms  of  water,  well  sopped  on  the  part  and  allowed  to  dry. 
According  to  Andeer,  resorcin,  in  powder  or  in  saturated  ethereal  solu- 
tion, is  a  feeble  caustic,  useful  in  the  treatment  of  chancres ,  of  papilloma, 
and  even  of  epiiheli&ma  and  diphtheria.  Dose,  two  to  five  grains 
(0.13-0.3  Gm.). 

FORMALDEHYDE. 

Formaldehyde,  formyl  or  fm  mol,  is  a  gaseous  body  which  is  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  methylic  alcohol  at  moderately  high  temperature, 
as  by  passing  the  vapors  over  red-hot  metal  or  carbon.  It  readily  dis- 
solves in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  a  colorless  fluid,  having  a  peculiar 
odor  and  an  exceedingly  bad  taste. 

•See  Thcrap,  Ga^.^  ii.  and  ill.  and  Berliner  Klinische  Wachen.^  1889,  xivi. 
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FbrmeUin  is  a  forty  per  cent,  aqueous  soludon  of  formaldehyde,  pro- 
tected by  a  trade-mark  name.  The  fifty  per  cent  solution  would  be  more 
convenient,  but  undergoes  decomposition  and  becomes  turbid  upon  stand- 
ings The  physician  should  order  Liquor  Formaldehyde,  U.  S 
SoluHati  of  Formaldehyde: y  which  contains  ' '  not  less  than  thirty-seven 
cent  by  weight  of  absolute  formaldehyde." — U.  S.  P. 

Physiological  Action, — hocai  Aciimi. — Absorption  and  Elindfm- 
Hon, — Formaldehyde  is  an  intensely  active  local  irritant,  producing  even 
when  in  very  minute  amount  in  the  air  violent  irritation  of  the  respira- 
tory  mucous  membrane,  or,  it  may  be,  fatal  pulmonary  InHammatioEL 
It  is  a  powerful  germicide.*  It  is  also  a  very  acdve  coagulant  of  albu- 
min and  gelatin  when  in  at  all  concentrated  formj  and  when  added  to 
blood  it  causes  an  immediate  coagulation,  with  a  serum  so  strongly 
colored  red  as  to  suggest  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  though 
it  may  be  that  the  color  is  due  simply  to  the  squeezing  out  of  the  corpus- 
cles from  the  dot  According  to  Mosso  and  Paoletti/  however,  when 
added  in  a  very  dilute  form  to  an  albuminous  solution*  formaldehyde  not 
only  does  not  coagulate  the  albumin,  but  so  acts  as  to  prevent  the  coagu- 
lation of  albumin  by  heat  It  is  therefore  capable  of  absorption,  and  the 
statements  made  that  the  urine  passed  by  animals  to  which  it  is  given 
even  in  moderate  quantities  is  incapable  of  putrefaction  indicate  that  it  is 
not  only  absorbed,  but  also  eliminated  unchanged  from  the  kidneys. 

General  Effects,  — The  violent  irritation  produced  by  formaldehyde  K 
so  immediate  that  accidental  or  purposive  poisoning  by  it  is  very  rare 
The  general  action  of  the  drug  is  evidently  feeble,  it  producing  mort 
serious  symptoms  when  given  by  the  mouth  than  when  injected  hypoder- 
mically  {Mosso  and  Paoletti), 


e^W 


Trillat '  states  that  sixty-six  centigrammes  of  formalin  per  kilograjnitie  giv 
the  guinea-pig  are  not  mortal,  although  the  urine  passed  by  the  animal  is  incapable 
of  putrefaction  ;  whilst  the  intravenous  injection  of  thirty*eight  centigramtnes  pet 
kilogramme  causes  in  the  rabbit  no  pronounced  symptoms*  According  lo  Mosso 
and  Paoletdi  fifty  cubic  cenii grammes  per  kilogramme  injected  hy pod ermically  pro- 
duce in  the  dog  severe  poisonings  with  fall  of  temperature,  ending  after  many  da>^ 
in  death  ;  the  same  amount  given  by  the  stomach  causes  in  the  dog  violent  con- 
vulsions, general  rigidity,  salivation*  and  in  a  short  time  death,  preceded  by  stupor 
and  unconsciousness, 

In  J.  Kliiber's*  case  of  poisoning  the  patient,  a  m:ui,  was  found  unconscious 
and  supposed  to  be  suflfering  from  apoplexy.  The  coma  lasted  for  many  hours, 
going  off  gradually  in  a  stupor.  The  urine  was  suppressed  for  nineteen  hours,  and 
fonnic  acid,  but  neither  sugar  nor  albumin,  was  found  in  it  L,  Zom  *  reports  a 
case  with  burning  in  the  mouth  and  stomach,  nausea,  mild  cyanosis,  aibumin 
and  difficulty  of  breathing. 


nd^J 


According  to  Mosso  and  Paoletti,  small  doses  cause  rise  in  the  blood 
pressure,  probably  as  the  result  of  peripheral  contractions  of  the  arteries; 

•  Fonnaldchyde  also  ho^  a  very  powerful  influence  on  various  forms  of  organic 
mmtter  \  i  part  in  4000  completely  decolorues  wine^  precipitating  extractive^ 
matter. 
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whilst  toxic  doses  depress  the  circulation  and  so  act  upon  the  blood  that 
on  exposure  it  coagulates  instantly,  with  the  separation  of  a  dark  red 
serum. 

The  discovery  by  Trillat,  in  18S8,  that  formaldehyde  is  a  powerful 
germicide,  has  been  abundantly  confirmed,  but  its  activity  has  been  greatly 
overestimated.  The  more  recent  investigations  show  that  it  is  not  much 
stronger  than  is  carbolic  acid. 

According  to  Burgess,  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  kill  the 
tiaclllus  coll  communis  in  five  minutes.  In  the  experiments  of  Slater  and  Rideal* 
it  required  fifty  minutes  ior  a  one  per  cenL  so lu lion  to  kill  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  or  bacillus  typhosus,  and  thirty  minutes  to  destroy  the  bacillus  coli 
communis.  Clothing  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  a  i  :  1000  solution  was  not  always 
sterile,  but  after  being  exposed  to  a  one  per  cent,  solution  was  always  sterilized. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  formaldehyde  vapor  in  disinfecting  a  room.  Slater 
and  Rideal  found  that  after  the  evaporation  of  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  a  forty  per 
cent  formaldehyde  solution  in  a  room  of  fifteen  hundred  cubic  feet  there  was  a 
marked  diminution  of  the  number  of  organisms  found  in  the  dust,  although  they 
were  not  all  destroyed.  According  to  Tritlat,  one  pound  of  a  forty  per  cent,  for- 
maldehyde solution  is  sufficient  to  disinfect  an  ordinary-sized  room-  Kenwood  has 
determined  that  when  formaldehyde  vapor  is  present  in  the  air  in  the  proportion  of  one 
and  one- half  lo  two  per  cent  there  is  complete  and  rapid  disinfection  of  all  the  sur- 
faces, Woodhead  found  that  the  vaporization  of  one  pound  of  forty  pt^r  cent,  formal- 
dehyde solution,  by  means  of  a  special  form  of  apparatus^  destroyed  all  exposed 
cultures,  including  tlie  spores  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  but  that  pieces  of  folded  linen 
were  not  lilways  completely  sterile*  In  a  lamp  generating  fonnaldehyde  directly 
from  methyl  alcohol,  according  lo  Kenwood,  it  requires  one  and  one-half  litres  of 
alcohol  to  disinfect  a  room  of  two  thousand  cubic  feet.  A  popular  and  con- 
venient form  of  fonnaldehyde  generation  is  through  the  heating  of  tablets  of  para* 
f&rfnaidekyde.  According  to  Rideal,  one  gramme  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  para* 
form  did  not  kill  the  bacillus  coH  communis  in  four  hours,  Four  grammes  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space  killed  the  test-germs  which  were  exposed  on  silk 
threads,  but  not  cultures  soaked  into  paper  slips.  Ten  grammes  of  paraform  per 
one  thousajid  cubic  feet  killed  various  non-sponng  micro-organisms,  both  exposed 
and  when  wrapped  inside  of  rolls  of  linen.  The  spores  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  and 
bacillus  subtilis  were  usually  but  not  invariably  destroyed  by  twenty  grammes  per 
thousand  cubic  feet 

In  an  elaborate  Investigation  made  in  1903  by  Ravenel  and  Gilliland*  the  value 
of  formaldehyde  as  a  germicide  was  abundantly  reaffirmed,  and  the  importance  of 
the  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air  with  the  formaldehyde  vapor,  and  the  value  of 
high  temperature  when  it  can  be  obtained  as  assisting  in  the  action  of  formaldehyde, 
were  made  very  apparent.  The  theory  of  Van't  Hoff.  that  formaldehyde  acts  as  a 
bactericide  by  the  formation  of  an  active  oxygen,  has  been  disproven  by  Waldemar 
Koch,'  and  it  would  appear  that  it  acts  directly. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Aronson  and  of  Burkhard,'  formaldehyde  not 
only  is  a  germicide,  but  also  has  the  power  of  destroying  the  toxins  of  diphtheria,  of 
tetanus,  and  probably  of  other  diseases. 


Therapeutics. — On  account  of  the  safety  connected  with  its  use^  its 
activity,  its  permanence  of  constitution,  and  its  lack  of  destructive  action 
on  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  formaldehyde  is  probably  the  most 
reliable  and  the  most  generally  useful  of  all  the  germicides  when  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  bring  the  agent  in  contact  with  the  hunian  body.  It 
not  afiect  either  the  color  or  structure  of  clothing  or  other  materials  m 
common  use.  Its  vapor,  being  of  low  specific  gravityj  mixes  read^y  with 
the  air,  and  penetrates  loose  fabrics  much  more  deeply  than  does  anj 
other  known  germicide. 

Using  an  apparatus  invented  by  himself  for  the  production  of  fiofiiaMditi^ 
directly  from  methylic  alcohol,  Trillat  found  that  it  was  possible  completely  tods- 
infect  rooms  and  the  furniture  contained  therein  in  six  hours,  by  the  eonsuropliai 
of  from  four  to  six  litres  of  the  alcohol  for  each  three  hundred  cubic  mefzts  d  Urn 
room.  In  1895  Van  Ermengen  and  E.  Sugg*"  sterilized  in  a  room  books  and  otte 
small  objects  containing  the  germs  of  diphtlieria,  tuberculosis,  scarlet  f«ver,  s&ui^ 
pox,  etc.,  by  means  of  formaldehyde  evaporated  from  its  watery  solution  ia^a^ 
quantity  that  there  was  about  the  value  of  five  cubic  centinietres  of  fomialddbyde 
in  one  litre  of  ajr,  and  in  1896  it  was  demonstrated  by  E.  G.  Horton  "  tliai  witatd 
books  shut  up  in  a  closed  space  could  be  disinfected  in  fifteen  minutes  by  the  vi|jor 
of  commercial  formalin, — one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  formalin  to  tliree  huodfrd 
cubic  centimetres  or  less  of  air,— and  that  the  txxiks  were  not  in  any  w  ay  injiii^  tj 
the  process.  More  recently  there  has  been  abundant  confimiatian  as  to  the  mOivtf 
of  formaldehyde,  which,  when  properly  used  in  a  room  with  moistened  air,  fails flolr 
when  the  objects  are  so  dense  or  in  such  nmss  that  tliey  cannot  be  penetrated 

It  has  been  shown  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  by  Herrog'* 
that  the  addition  of  formaldehyde  vapor  enormously  incr^as^  the  disto- 
fective  power  of  steam,  but  that  this  increase  of  power  does  not  tnfluaice 
the  disinfection  of  massive  objects;  the  outer  layers  of  the  object  appa* 
rently  absorbing  all  the  formaldehyde  out  of  the  vapor,  so  that  inside  of 
a  bundle  of  blankets  the  effect  would  be  simply  that  of  pure  moist  heil 
Vapor  at  70*  C,  containing  one  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde,  was  found  to 
kill  spores  in  four  minutes  which  were  able  to  resist  the  action  of  simpk 
watery  vapor  at  98.5°  C,  for  nine  minutes  without  injury. 

In  disinfecting  an  apanment,  windows,  doors,  chimne>'^,  ^'eiitilatoc^ 
and  similar  openings  should  be  tightly  closed,  whilst  the  air  should  b& 
made  to  contain  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde  gas,  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  houns,  when  the  apartment  may  be  opened,  shodil 
still  be  strongly  impregnated.  The  gas  may  be  obtained  by  the  ptilvcr- 
ixation  of  formalin  or  other  solution  of  formaldehyde,  but  not  by  th< 
simple  evaporation  of  the  solution,  since  the  formaldehyde,  upon  theap^- 
cation  of  heat,  becomes  largely  polymerized  into  a  solid,  para/hrmt*  which 
gives  ofT  formaldehyde  slowly  and  in  small  quantities.  It  is  stated  that 
the  addition  of  glycerin  to  the  solution  of  formaldehyde  pre\'ent5  the 
polymerization  by  heat  of  the  formaldehyde,  so  that  the  so-called  gfy(9- 
forniaUn  (formaldehyde  thirty  parts,  water  sixty  parts,  glycerin  ten 
parts)  is  preferable  to  the  watery  solution,  although  its  use  has  the  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  of  leaving  many  articles  in  the  room  sticky  froni  * 
coating  of  glycerin. 
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*  Paraf(>rtn,  tix  pofymcriztd  formaldehyde^  Is  »  colorless,  crystaUhic  powder,  buob- 
ble  in  water,  of  very  stable  cDngtitution,  which  when  heated  slowly  gives  off  forfnalde^fde 
gas. 
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The  intense  activity  of  formal dehyde  as  an  irritant  greatly  interferes 
with  its  use  upon  the  human  body.  The  application  to  an  ulcerated 
surface  of  even  its  one  per  cent,  solution  causes  intense  pain  lasting  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Nevertheless^  formaldehyde  is  employed  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  practical  surgeons  in  cases  of  tubercular  abscesses^ 
infected  wounds^  and  infections  inflammaiiom  of  ih£  mucous  membranes. 
In  many  Instances  it  is  better  to  apply  a  strong  solution  once  or  twice 
than  to  use  a  weaker  solution  more  frequently,  although  a  one  to  five 
per  cent,  solution  is  spoken  of  by  various  surgeons  as  singularly  effective. 
By  the  previous  application  of  cocaine  the  pain  normally  produced  by  the 
formaldehyde  may  be  prevented,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  systemic- 
poisoning  by  even  the  strongest  solution.  The  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
formaldehyde  is  very  effective  for  the  disinfecting  of  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon,  but  has  been  found  too  irritating  to  be  practical.  A  one  to  two 
per  cent  solution  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  rendering  of  instruments 
aseptic,  but  its  use  is  usually  less  convenient  than  that  of  a  simple  cham- 
ber in  which  by  means  of  heated  paraform  the  instruments  may  be  disin- 
fected It  is  stated  that  by  the  employment  of  this  apparatus  instruments 
contained  in  a  chamber  one  cubic  foot  square  may  be  absolutely  disin- 
fected in  fifteen  minutes  by  the  evaporation  of  five  grains  of  paraform  at 
a  coat  of  one  cent 

Although  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  formaldehyde  afforded  an 
almost  ideal  substance  for  the  preservation  of  pathological  material,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  its  usefulness  is  lessened  by  grave  difficulties. 
The  injection  of  the  cadaver  with  the  one  per  cent,  solution  usually  suf- 
fices for  preservation,  and  the  injected  body  may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  a 
solution  of  formaldehyde,  provided  it  be  not  allowed  to  float  upon  the 
top  and  become  mouldy.  The  emanations  from  such  a  cadaver  are,  how* 
ever,  very  irritant,  not  only  to  the  hands,  but  also  to  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane  of  the  dissector,  and  the  great  rigidity  produced  by 
the  formaldehyde  often  interferes  with  the  use  of  the  cadaver. 

fCaiserling^s  Solution  is  highly  recommended  for  the  preseiration  of  patholog- 
ica  specimens  without  change  of  color,  provided  the  specimen  in  the  solution  be 
stored  in  the  dark,  a.s  very  few  pigments  resist  the  chemical  influence  of  the  sun- 
rays  in  a  moist  vehicle.  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  specimen  Is  said  to 
remain  indefinitely  unaltered.  The  solution  and  method  of  using  are  as  follows : 
formaldehyde  (forty  per  cent.),  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  ;  distilled 
water,  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  ;  potassium  nitrate,  ten  grammes ;  potassium 
acetate,  thirty  grammes.  The  heart,  kidney,  and  brain  are  kept  during  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  Kaiserling's  fJuid.  although  no  harm  is  done  if  they  remain 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  specimen  is  then  transferred  lo  alcohol  of  eighty 
per  cent,,  where  it  shonld  remain  for  not  longer  than  twelve  hours.  Subsequently 
it  is  to  be  put  in  alcohol  of  ninety-five  per  cent  for  two  hours,  and  finally  preserved 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  glycerin,  to  which  thirty  parts  of  potassium 
acetate  have  been  added. 

According  to  Orth,"  the  addition  of  ten  parts  of  a  forty  per  cent  formaldehyde 
solution  to  one  hundred  parts  of  Muller*s  solution  greatly  increases  the  preserving 
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and  hardening  action  of  that  solution.    As,  however,  the  compound  solution  be 
to  decompose  in  two  days  after  its  mixing,  it  must  be  freshly  made  at  the  using 

The  use  of  formaldehyde  for  the  preservation  of  milk  and  other  arti' 
of  food  does  not  seem  to  us  justifiable;  although  when  employed  in 
proportion  of  i  :  5000  to  i  :  10,000  it  does  not  affect  the  taste.  It 
been  shown  by  A.  G.  R.  Foulerton**  to  make  milk  more  indigestil 
and  also  by  F.  W.  Tunnicliffe  and  O.  Rosenheim^  to  distinctly  af 
assimilation  in  weak  children,  and  probably  to  increase  the  destructio] 
nitrogen.  In  all  cases  observed  by  these  investigators  the  amouni 
lecithin  in  the  faeces  was  diminished  by  the  formaldehyde. 

Formaldehyde  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  human  medicine  s 
local  germicide  in  various  infective  diseases,  and  as  a  caustic  in  inopi 
ble  cancer ^^^  also  by  inhalation  \n pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  chronic  6f 
ckiHs.^^  In  phthisis,  J.  Chowry-Muthu  employed  the  following  formt 
formalin  (40  per  cent. )  one  ,part,  chloroform  one  part,  rectified  spi 
twenty-two  parts  ;  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  mixture  should  be  sprinli 
on  cotton,  in  an  inhaler, f  and  renewed  every  two  hours,  the  inhalati 
being  practised  for  five  to  eight  hours  a  day  as  continuously  as  i>o6si 

Formalin  has  been  used  as  an  intravascular  germicide,  but  its  v; 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  a  priori,  1 
the  treatment  should  be  beneficial  because  a  quantity  sufficient  to  exa 
any  distinct  antiseptic  action  cannot  be  injected  without  jeopardizing 
In  the  investigations  of  Fortescue-Brickdale,"  intravascular  injection 
formaldehyde  were  of  no  service  in  rabbits  infected  with  pneumococcu 
with  the  anthrax  germ  ;  and  similar  results  were  reached  by  W. 
Park"  with  rabbits  infected  with  pneumococci  and  streptococci.  C 
Barrows,"  however,  in  one  case  of  violent  human  septiccetnia,  beli< 
that  life  was  saved  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  formaldehyde  ;  a 
similar  case  is  reported  by  W.  F.  Honan."  In  these  cases  500-700 
of  a  solution  of  formalin  ( i :  5000  sterile  physiological  salt  solution)  ^ 
thrown  slowly  into  the  veins. 


Volatile  Oils. — ^The  general  properties  of  volatile  oils  have  1 
already  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  on  Aromatics  (see  page  623).  Ca 
and  Meunier  J  give  the  following  table  as  representing  the  time  whi< 
requires  the  pure  volatile  oils  to  destroy  the  typhoid  bacillus  : 


At  the  end  of 
Cinnamon  of  Ceylon  ....  12  minutes 

Cloves 25  minutes 

Eugenol 30  minutes 

Thyme 35  minutes 

Geranium  of  France   ....  50  minutes 


Zedoary    .   . 
Absinthe    . 
Sandalwood 


At  thee 
.  .  2I 
.    .     4l 

.      .   I2l 


*  See  also  Bliss  and  Novy,  J.  Ex.  M.,  iv. 

t  A  pyramidal  inhaler  should  be  made  of  perforated  zinc,  flexible,  with  edges  b 
with  velvet,  and  furnished  in  the  inside  with  leaden  clips  to  hold  the  cotton. 
X  Quoted  by  Sternberg  (Text  Book  of  Bacteriology,  N.  Y.,  1896,  p.  199). 
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BENZOINUM'BENZOm.     U,  S* 

The  concrete  juice  of  Styrax  Benzoin,  a  large  tree,  native  of  Siam. 
The  drug  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  incising  the  tree  and  allowing  the 
juice  to  harden  as  it  exudes.  The  finest  specimens  of  benzoin  consist  of 
tears  agglutinated  together  ;  the  poorest,  of  brown  or  blackish  masses 
without  tears.  The  fracture  is  resinous,  the  surface  of  the  tears  smooth 
and  whitish,  the  odor  fragrant,  the  taste  at  first  very  sUght,  afterwards 
somewhat  acrid.  The  chief  constituents  of  benzoin  are  resin  and  benzoic 
acid  ;  cinnamic  acid  is  also  frequently  present 

Benzoic  Acid  (AciDUM  Benzoicum,  U.  S.  )  is  obtained  by  sublima- 
tion of  gum  benzoin.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  in  white  feathery  crystals, 
of  a  silky  lustre,  a  warm,  peculiar  taste,  and  a  fragrant  vanilla-like  odor, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  the  pure  acid  being  inodorous. 

Benzoic  acid  is  widely  distributed  through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  constituting 
the  peculiar  principle  of  all  true  balsams,  and  is  occasionally  present  in  the  urine 
of  graiis-eating  animals.  It  is  a  normal  constituent  of  castor,  and  has  been  de- 
tected by  Seligsohn '  in  the  suprarenal  capsules  of  an  ox.  It  is  used  considerably 
in  the  arts,  and  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  from  the  allied  hippuric  acid  of  horse 
urine,  and  also,  it  is  said,  from  naphtatin :  these  forms  of  the  acid  should  never 
be  used  medicinally. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Adion. — Benzoic  add,  unless  in 
large  quantities  and  pure,  is  scarcely  irritant  to  mucous  membranes,  on 
which,  however,  it  exerts  a  distinct  alterative  influence.  As  a  germicide 
it  is  quite  active,  but  less  powerful  than  salicylic  acid. 

Absorption  and  Elimination. — Benzoic  acid  is  absorbed  rapidly,  and, 
35  was  first  discovered  in  dogs  by  Wohler,  and  afterwards  in  man  by 
Ure,'  it  is  eliminated  chiefly  from  the  kidneys,  united  with  nitrogenous 
atoms,  as  hippuric  acid.  * 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  where  in  the  body  the  hippuric  acid  is  formed, 
nor  yet  has  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  been  made  out.  Lewandowsky  "  in  five  exper- 
iments found  that  a1thoug:h  an  enormous  amount  of  hippuric  acid  was  excreted 
there  was  no  lessening:  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  and  hence  concludes  that 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  formation  of  the  two  acids.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Kuhne  and  Hallwachs  that  the  conversion  occurs  in  the  liver  ;  but  the  researches 
of  Meissner  and  Shepard'  appear  to  show  that  it  really  takes  place  in  the  ktdnej's. 

The  conversion  does  not  happen  in  the  intestines  or  in  the  blood,  since  after 
the  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  tsenzoic  acid  it  alone  can  be  detected  in  the  blood  ; 
and  after  the  administration  to  rabbits  of  large  amounts  of  hippuric  acid  by  the 
mouthp  only  traces  of  the  latter,  with  large  quantities  of  benzoic  acid,  can  be  found 
in  the  blood,  although  the  hippuric  acid  apiJears  in  the  urine  ;  f  further,  moderate 

•  Guaseron  found  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  of  a  new-bom  child  when  benzoic  ac[d 
had  been  given  to  the  mother  just  before  the  birth  {Moffmaan  utid  Schwatbe's  Jahresb., 
1S79,  aSj).  The  ejcperimcnts  of  Von  Schradcf  and  of  Mosso  {Arch,  Exper.  Path.  u. 
Phar-jn,  tSSg,  xxvi.)  seem  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  ingested  benzoic  acid  escapes 
with  the  unne.  , 

t  For  a  general  summary  and  latest  information,  see  paper  by  Van  de  Veldc  and 
Stokvis  iAr£A.  /.  Ejrper.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  xvii.  1S9).  V,  Poutet  {Butt.  StK,  di^  MM. 
Prat.,  i88S^  uses  the  hippurate  of  time  and  iithia,  aflSrming  that  they  arc  much  superior 
to  the  benzoates  in  ommoniacal  cystitis* 
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amotmts  of  hippuric  acid  mjectcd  into  the  blood  cause  severe  symptofm  d  xmsay 
ing,  which  is  not  true  of  benJtoJc  acid.  When  benzoic  acid  is  injcctrd  fnsJy  istD 
the  blood,  a  portion  escapes  through  the  kidnej'S  unclaanged^*  G,  Btinge  aod  0 
Schmiedeberg  have  also  found  that  in  the  dog  with  renal  arteries  tied  no  ooiiVTnia 
of  benzoic  into  hippuric  acid  occurs,  but  that  tying  of  this  ureters  does  not  cniertEit 
with  the  change  and  have  succeeded  in  converting  benzoic  into  hippiiric  weki  hf 
passing  blood  containing  benzoic  acid,  with  or  without  glycocoU,  slpwty  thraog^ 
the  kidneys,  remo\'ed  from  the  lx)dy  directly  after  death.  Ftx^tn  some  <d  tfadro* 
periments  it  would  seem  that  the  bloctd-corpuscles  play  an  important  HfJt  in  ifa^ 
process,  as  when  serum  freed  from  blood-corpuscles  was  uj^ed,  at  most  only  auact 
of  hippuric  acid  was  formed  According  to  Meissner  and  Shepard,  sometimec  !ht 
benzoic  is  converted  into  sucHmc  instead  of  hippuric  acid  in  man,  and  in  chido* 
it  is  habitually  changed  into  new  products,  one  of  which  is  nitrogenaiis. 

General  Efforts,— Th^  influence  of  benzoic  acid  upon  the  general  syv 
tern  is  very  slight.  The  largest  therapeutic  doses  never  produce  sm 
symptoms »  unless  it  be  those  of  sUght  gastric  irritatioti ;  a  haLf-ounce  d 
the  acid  taken  by  Schreiber  in  Uvo  days  caused  only  an  increased  rapidity 
of  the  pulse-beat  and  moderate  disturbances  of  digestion. 
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W.  Grube*  states  that  in  massive  doses  (i  to  5766  of  the  animal's  weicfat}  i? 
produces  intoxication,  with  disturbance  of  circulation  and  respiration,  and  panl|B 
of  the  hind  feet,  and  that  the  antipyretic  influence  of  benzoic  acid  is  grcabef  tki 

that  of  salicylic  acid. 

Nnlritwn, — Some  authorities  have  believed  that  benzoic  add  distii}dl]f 
affects  nutrition,  but  the  testimony  as  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the 
elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid  is  so  contradictory  as  to  indicate  Uat 
it  has  no  constant  powerful  influence  upon  protoplasmic  activities  or  upoa      , 

nitrogenous  elimination,  ^ 

Ure,  Leroy  d'Etiolles,  and  Debouy  (quoted  by  Stills )  affirm  that  the  uric  add 
is  very  much  diminished  or  altogetiier  absent,  while  Garrod  *  and  Keller*  assert  tha: 
its  quantity  remains  normal.  Again,  Garrod  affirms  that  the  urea  is  ver>'  much 
diminished  in  quantity,  Keller  and  Meissner  and  Shepard  declare  that  it  is  not  zi- 
fected,  and  in  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Carl  Virchow,'  sodium  benzoate  caused 
a  decided  increase  of  the  nitrogenous  elimination  from  the  kidneys. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  by  clinicians  that  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is 
increased  by  the  administration  of  benzoic  acid,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  disappearance  of  uric  acid  crystals  from  the  urine  under  the  influence 
of  the  drut^  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  insoluble  uric  into  soluble  hip- 
puric acid.  W.  W.  Ashhurst "  asserts  as  the  results  of  experiments  made 
with  sodium  benzoate,  that  this  salt  does  not  increase  the  acidity  of  the 
urine,  and  that  the  mistake  of  clinicians  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
in  cystitis  the  urine  has  its  acidity  increased  by  the  drug  because  the 
ammoniacal  fermentation  is  checked  by  the  benzoic  acid. 


*  According  to  the  experiments  of  Th.  Weyl  and  B.  von  Anrep,  if  benzoic  acid  be 
given  to  man  or  animals  in  a  febrile  state  a  much  larger  proiwrtion  of  it  than  usual  is 
eliminated  unchanged  {Hoffmann  und  Schwalbe's  Jahresb.,  1881,  447). 
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Anthepiic  Influence. — In  At^ril,  i872»  Dougall  *  announced  that  ben- 
zoic add  is  an  active  antiseptic.  Since  that  time,  numerous  experiments 
have  been  made  by  R  Salkowski,^*  Grube^  Bucholz,"  and  Fleck,"  with 
the  unanimous  result  of  ascribing  to  benzoic  acid  a  first  rank  in  destroy- 
ing bacteria  and  preventing  putrefaction.  In  most  of  these  investigations 
benzoic  add  was  shown  to  be  much  more  active  than  salicylic  acid. 
Bucholtz  found  that  0.02  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid  has  a  very  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  development  of  bacteria,  and  o.  i  per  cent  inhibits  their 
growth  entirely  ;  also  that  the  sodium  benzoate  is  no  less  powerful  than 
the  pure  acid.  Kumagawa  determined  that  benzoic  acid  acts  powerfully 
as  an  intestinal  antiseptic,  notably  reducing  both  the  indican  in  the  urine 
and  the  number  of  the  bacteria  in  the  intestines. 

Therapeutics* — Benzoic  acid  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  subacute  nasal 
and  respiratory  catarrhs,  also  in  chrmtic  bromhtiis.  As  an  antizymotic  it 
is  considerably  used  by  the  Germans  in  diphiheria,  erysipelas y  and  allied 
diseases.  Senator,"  of  Berlin^  alleges  that  in  daily  doses  of  about  three 
drachms  it  is  equal  in  its  action  in  acute  rheumeUism  to  salicylic  add, 
Ure  first  suggested  the  employment  of  benzoic  acid  in  urie  acid  grave! 
and  caictdus,  because ^  as  he  though t^  it  diminished  the  excretion  of  uric 
acid  ;  and  Golding  Bird  subsequently  asserted  that  his  dinical  experience 
had  shown  the  value  of  benzoic  acid  in  uric  acid  diathesis.  It  certainly 
is  often  effective  in  causing  uric  add  crystals  to  disappear  from  the  urine. 
In  the  pkosphatic  urine  of  vesical  catarrh  benzoic  acid  often  acts  most 
happily  :  it  checks  fermentation  in  the  urine,  aids  in  the  solution  of  the 
phosphates,  and  acts  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  as  an 
alterative  antiseptic.  In  ammcmiacat  cystitis  the  drug  is  of  great  value. 
It  is  also  said  often  to  act  very  happily  in  acute  gafwrrhtea.  '* 

Benzoic  acid  has  the  property  of  preventing  animal  fats  from  becoming 
rancid  J  and  is  therefore  much  used  as  an  addition  to  ointments.  More- 
over, it  exerts  a  peculiar,  ofteia  very  beneficial,  stimulant  action  upon  the 
skin,  and  is  very  useful  in  such  conditions  as  chapped  hands,  lips,  or 
nipples,  and  even  \n  fissure  of  the  anus. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  benzoic  acid  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  carbolic  or  salicylic  acid  in  antiseptic  surgery.  Under  the  name 
of  bolsamum  traumaticum,  a  preparation  practically  the  same  as  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  balsam,  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  vulnerary*  The 
practice  has  gone  out  of  vogue,  but  the  discoveries  concerning  antisepsis 
show  that  it  was  well  bunded. 

Administration. — Gum  benzoin  is  never  used  itself,  but  is  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  the  tincture  (Tinctura  Benzoini,  U.  S.) — twenty  per 
cent,,^-dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (2-4  Cc);  and  of  the  com- 
pound tincture  (Tinctura  Benzoiki  Composita,  U.  S.) — twelve  per 
cent,  used  in  chronic  bronchial  catarrh, — dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms 
(4-8  Cc. ).  Adeps  Benzoinatus,  two  per  cent,  U.  S, ,  contains  only 
enough  of  the  benzoin  to  preser\'e  the  lard,  and  is  employed  as  the  basis 
of  ointments.     Dose  of  benzoic  acid,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.6-2  Gm*) 
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in  capsules  ;  of  sodium  benzoate  (Soon  Benzoas,  U.  S,),  twenty  to  fihj 
grains  (1.3-3  Gm.).  Ammonium  Aensaaie  {AMMO^it  Benzoas,  U  S) 
occurs  in  white,  four-sided,  laminar,  nearly  odorless  crystals,  of  a  bitlB, 
slightly  acrid  taste  ;  freely  ^lubte  in  water,  Dose^  ten  to  thirty  gMi 
(0.65-1.95  Gm. )  dissolved  in  water. 


AciDUM  CiNNAMicuM-— 0««a»wV-  tffuf  IS  present  in  Peru  and  Tohi 
but  for  commercial  purposes  is  prepared  sjtitheticaUy,  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
WHter,  but  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  aicoboL  It  has  been  used  k 
medicine  solely  in  the  treatment  of  Uthermhsis,  especially  in  the  fonn  orf  So^hm 
Cinfmfmiie  iHetol), 

As  ori^iiriHy  suggested  by  A.  Landerer,*  the  salt  is  to  be  given  mtravieiioailjr, 
and,  according  to  Tobias,  the  same  vein  may  be  injected  from  fifty  to  sixty  timeft  tg 
succession.  Most  extraordinary  results  have  been  claimed  for  the  method,  Lao- 
derer  ailimiing  that  in  the  early  stages  of  uncomplicated  tuberctilosis  eaghty-fifc 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  can  be  cured.  The  heated  controversy  which  Landcsi^s 
paper  gave  rise  to  has  been  well  reviewed  by  W.  J.  Robinson.'  U  does  not  mppes 
probable  that  the  Lander er  treatment  will  accomplish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  ^ 
the  conclusion  of  Robinson,  that  sodium. cinnamate  is  not  a  direct  curative  agefit  m 
tuberculosis,  and  is  of  no  more  value,  symptomatically,  than  is  creosote,  is  probabJj 
correct.  The  sodium  cinnamate  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  doses  of  from  ?*& 
to  three  grains.  The  inidal  dose  of  the  intravenous  treatment  should  not  exmd 
one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  ;  the  injection  may  be  made  everj^  third  day,  and  the  amototf 
increased  until  one-third  of  a  grain  has  been  reached.  A  ten  per  cent  solution  in 
glycerin  affords  an  excellent  method  of  admimstratioo. 


VI.— ACIDS   AND  ALKALIES. 

ACIDUM  SULPHUROSUM-^ULPHUROUS  ACID.     U.  3. 

Sulphurous  Acid  of  the  U.  S.  Phannacopceia  is  a  six  per  cenL  ftr 

weight)  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  (Sulphur  Dioxide)  in  water.  It 
is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  an  acrid  sulphurous  taste,  and  the  characterisric 
odor  of  burning  sulphur.  A  somewhat  elaborate  study  of  the  action  of 
the  sulphites  upon  vertebrata  has  been  made  by  Pfeifler,  ^  who  finds  th;it 
they  are  poisonous  when  in  very  large  doses,  but  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  oxidized  into  the  sulphate  frequently  bring-s  about  sudden 
recovery  in  the  deepest  condition  of  poisoning.  In  sufficient  amount 
they  are  said  to  paralyze  the  blood-vessels,  the  heart,  and  the  respirator}' 
apparatus. 

Sulphurous  acid  and  its  salts  are  most  efficient  in  destroying  the  low 
forms  of  life  which  are  connected  with  putrefaction  and  fermentation, 
and  for  this  reason  are  preservatives  of  organic  matters  ;  they  are  also 
among  the  oldest  of  disinfectants,  having  been  used  as  long  ago  as  1771: 
but  recent  experimental  evidence  indicates  that  they  have  not  the  great 
superiority  which  has  been  attributed  to  them. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Sternberg,  i  volume  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
in  100  volumes  of  air  is  sufficient  to  disinfect  dry  vaccine  matter.  As  these  experi- 
ments are  in  accord  with  older  obser\'ations,  they  may  be  considered  as  correct. 
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According  to  Wemitz,  the  action  of  pepsin,  of  ptyalin,  of  inverting  and  of 
diastase  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  SO,  of  i  :  1317  to 
I  :  8600  (by  weight);  while  the  action  of  myrosm  and  of  emulsin  is  neutralised 
by  I  :  21,000.  Wernitz  further  says  that  strips  of  woollen  or  cotton  goods  saturated 
with  putrefactive  matter  are  disinfected  by  exposure  of  from  four  to  six  hours  to  an 
atmosphere  containing  four  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  very  elaborate 
experiments  of  Koch,  of  Wolffhiigel,  and  of  Sternberg:  have  shown,  however, 
that  when  the  Infectious  material  contains  spores  sulphur  dioxide  is  of  very  little 
efficiency. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  be  produced  very  cheaply  upon  a  large  scale 
by  the  burning  of  sulphur,  and  its  vapor  when  thrown  with  steam  into 
the  hold  of  a  vessel  mixes  with  the  water  of  the  vessel  and  w^ith  the 
condensing  steam,  penetrating  into  all  the  cracks  and  places  where 
the  disease-germs  may  have  found  resting-place.  It  does  not  readily 
undergo  decomposition;  its  ordinary  salts  are  germicidal,  and  it  is  still 
relied  upon  for  the  disinfection  of  infected  ships.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
an  ordinary  room  it  does  not  find  water  in  which  to  dissolve;  it  is  liable 
seriously  to  impair  clothing,  bed  clothing,  and  other  organic  material  of 
value;  and  as  formerly  made,  by  burning  in  a  simple  iron  pot,  it  was 
ineffective;  so  that  the  purification  of  apartments  by  burning  sulphur  in 
the  house  has  been  entirely  displaced  by  the  use  of  formaldehyde. 

The  s^ulphii^s  and  btsuiphiies  have  been  largely  employed  to  arrest 
or  control  fermentation,  and  are  useful  in  saturated  solution  in  various 
parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin. 
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Fluorides. — ^Hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  dissolved  in  water, — i*.^.,  commercial 
hydrofluoric  acid,—\s^  a  powerful  corrosive  which  hardens  the  skin  or  tissue  with 
which  it  comea  in  contact  and  continues  to  penetrate,  producing  great  pain.  It 
ts  not  itself  used  at  all  in  medicine,  and  is  probably  unfit  for  any  therapeutic 
purposes. 

According  to  Tappeiner^  and  to  Waddell,  the  alkaline  fluorides  are  not  ex* 
tremely  irritant,  and  when  taken  in  doses  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  grains  are 
depressants  to  the  circulation,  especially  affecting  the  vaso- motor  centres.  They 
have  been  used  to  some  extent  in  various  diseases,  but  have  given  no  promise  of 
usefulness  unless  it  be  in  the  treatment  of  goitre. 

As  germicides  the  fluorides  have  lieen  used  in  various  forms.  Under  the  name 
of  Fluorol^  the  Sodium  Fluoride  has  been  employed  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  for 
the  treatment  of  infected  wounds.  The  Silver  Fluoride,  Tachiol^  is  a  feeble  coag' 
ulant  of  albumin,  but  is  affirmed  by  Durante  and  Perez  to  be  in  1  :  1000  an  effective, 
very  penetrating,  not  pronouncedly  irritant,  germicide  which  may  be  used  in  various 
local  affections. 

Recently,  various  organic  fluorides  have  been  put  upon  the  market.  Accord- 
ing to  Tischer  and  Beddies,^  they  are  antispasmodics  and  bactericides. 

Di-fiuor-diphtnyl^  a  white  aromatic  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  has  been  recommended  as  a  ten  per  cent,  dusting-powder  or  a  ten  per 
cent,  ointment,  by  J.  Thimm  in  the  treatment  of  ^hiliHc  ulcerations.  Its  five  per 
cent,  ointment  has  been  exploited  as  Antiiussin^  as  useful  when  applied  locally  in 
whooping-cough. 

Neodermin  b  a  five  per  cent,  ointment  of  fluor^pseudocumot,  said  to  act  like 
Aniifussin. 
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Flu<yrqform,  afRrmed  by  Binz '  to  have  properties  somewhat  similar  to  cMei^ 
form,  has  been  put  upon  the  market  tinder  the  name  of  Fluoro/mimQi^  in  tbe  io« 
of  a  two  and  eight-tenlhs  per  cent  watery  solution,  which  is  almost  odorfass  ad 
tasteless,  and  is  said  to  t>e  non-toxic  and  non-irritant.  It  has  been  used  in  nrteivl 
iubercuiosis  in  doses  of  one  drachm  four  or  five  times  a  da>%  but,  accordion  to  Gal' 
is  vA  very  little  value.  i 

ACIDUM    BORICUM— BORIC  ACID,      U.  S*  ^| 

Boric  (or  Boracic)  acid  crystallizes  in  while  translucent  scales,  soklde 
in  about  tiairty  parts  of  coM  water,  mtjch  more  soluble  tn  boiling  i»aDcr« 
which  on  cooling  precipitates  all  but  about  twenty-three  grains  to  the 
liuidounce^  Hot  glycerin  dissolves  and  holds  upon  cooling  as  ttiucb » 
three  drachms  to  the  flnidounce.  Borax  (Sodii  Boras,  U,  S.  )  occun 
in  white,  flattened,  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  twelve  tjjnes  their  weight 
of  cold  water.  A.  Dujardin  *  states  that  bora^  is  incompatible  with  the 
alkaloids. 

Physiological  Action. — Local  Action, — Locally,  boric  add  is. 
when  in  concentrated  form,  distinctly  irritant ;  in  diiute  solution,  stimu- 
lant and  antiseptic^  and  having  even  a  soothing  influence  upon  mucois 
membranes.  Its  sodiimi  salt  even  in  concentrated  lotva  is  scarcdy  irri- 
tant The  germicidal  power  of  boric  acid  and  its  salts  is  too  feeble  to  be 
rdied  upon  in  cases  of  serious  infection.  ^ 

In  1874  Dumas  and  Schnatiles'  announced  that  borax  is  poisonous  to  the 
lower  forms  of  life.  In  Bucholz's*  experiments,  0.75  per  cent  of  boric  acid  ira$ 
found  sufTident  to  prevent  the  development  of  bacteria.  In  the  ejcperimenis  cf 
Walb,*  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  borate  distinctly  checked  the  putre^ctiofi  of  so- 
lution of  ftbrin  ;  a  five  per  cent  solution  kept  the  solution  fresh  for  nineteea  d>|i. 
Fresh  moscle-fibres  from  oxen  were  kept  fresh  many  days  by  a  one  per  cent  soh^ 
tian.  Sternberg*  found  that  boric  acid  and  sodium  biborate  are  inefficient  as  germ- 
destroyers,  but  have  considerable  antiseptic  power.  The  experiments  of  Sternberg 
have  received  corroboration  from  E.  Andrews.* 

Absorption  and  Elimination. — Boric  acid  and  its  soluble  salts  are 
freely  absorbed  and  eliminated,  escaping  to  some  extent  with  the  perspi- 
ration, saliva,  and  faeces,  but  chiefly  through  the  kidneys.  In  the  elab- 
orate experiments  of  Chittenden  and  Gies,'  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  were  found  to  be  generally  sufficient  for  the  complete  removal  of 
the  drug,  which  showed  no  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  body.  W. 
Straub,*  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  that  tv\'elve  hours  are  required  for  the 
elimination  of  half,  two  to  three  days  for  the  complete  throwing  off  the 
whole  of  the  single  large  dose. 

General  Effects. — The  general  physiological  action  of  boric  acid  and 
its  salts  is  very  feeble  ;  doses  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  borax  a 
day  ordinarily  producing  no  distinct  symptoms.*     Poisoning  has,  how- 


•  G.  Lemoine  reports  {Bull.  G^n.  Thirap.,  May,  1892)  a  bluish-gray  line,  like  that  erf 
lead-poisoning,  as  present  upon  the  gums  in  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  borax  had  been 
given  ver>'  freely  and  continuously. 
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ever,  resulted  from  the  too  free  use  of  the  drug ;  the  symptoms  have 
varied  somewhat,  but  in  most  if  not  all  the  cases  there  have  been  great 
depression  of  spiritSf  faJl  of  bodily  temperature,  a  very  feeble  pulse, — 
rapid  or  slow, — and  an  erythematous  or  a  papulo-yesicular  eruption  ac- 
companied by  much  swelling  of  the  parts,  and  especially  affecting  the 
lower  extremities  and  followed  by  exfoliation  ;  nausea,  violent  vomiting, 
and  hiccough  have  been  present  in  some  cases  ;  ecchymoses  have  been 
noted  ;  the  mind  usually  remains  clear  until  late  in  the  poisoningi  but 
death  has  been  preceded  by  comaj  with  disturbances  of  tJie  respiration 
and  involuntary  discharges.* 

Serious  boric-actd  poisoning  is  very  rare,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
amount  fequired  to  cause  death.  Tlie  cases  whose  report  we  have  met  with  arc: 
George  T.  Welch,*  two  ounces  of  boric  acid  in  the  vagina,— recovery ;  Modo- 
dewkow,"  death  from  washing  out  internal  cavities  with  five  per  cent  solution- 
Hogner,"  death  from  washing  the  stomach  with  two  and  a  half  per  cent  solution 
(see  also  Med,  News^  xL  704 ).  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  boric  acid  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  symptoms  in  the  case  of  alleged  poisoning  reported  in  Afed, 
News,  xliiL  199.     (See  also  T,  G*,,  Oct.  1901,  for  mild  cases.) 

In  the  experiments  made  by  H.  C.  Wood  and  K  T.  Stewart,  enor- 
mous doses  of  boric  acid  salts  were  found  to  cause  in  the  frog  paralysis  of 
voluntary  motion  and  reflex  activity,  due  to  the  depression  of  motor 
spinal -centres,  the  nerves  and  muscles  not  being  aiiected.  The  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  quadriborate,  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
heart,  was  feebly  depressant,  and  injected  in  enormous  amount  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  the  mammal  it  lowered  arterial  pressure. 

The  use  of  boric  acid  as  ^  food preservaiive  is  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance^  involving  enormous  commercial  interests.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  cannot  be  treated  in  full  detail^  but  we  give  the  following  out' 
line  of  the  present  evidence: 

Boric  add  is  undoubtedly  in  sufficient  dose  crapable  of  killing  the  lower  animals » 

such  as  fish  and  frogs,  but  Liebreich  has  found  that  acetic  add  is  at  least  twenty 
times  as  poisonous  to  the  fif%h  ;  and  Th.  Maass,"  that  common  salt  is  twice  as  toxic 
to  the  frog.  Given  in  sufficient  amount  to  mammals  it  is  apt  to  cause  gastro-intestinal 
irritation,  btit  E.  de  Cyon  found  that  borax  added  to  meat  may  be  given  to  the  dog 
up  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  a  day  without  disturbance  of  the  general  nutri- 
tion. The  question  involved  in  the  present  discussion  is,  however,  not  so  much 
the  eflfect  of  the  single  large  dose  of  boric  acid  as  the  influence  of  the  continuous 
use  of  the  drug  by  man  in  small  quantity.  In  the  experiments  of  Chittenden  and 
Giess  1.3  per  cent,  of  boric  acid  added  to  the  food  of  dogs  caused  no  albuminuria,  no 
disturbance  of  the  proteid  metabolism,  and  only  slight  vomiting— ^the  animals  gaining 
weight  rather  than  losing  under  continuance  of  the  diet ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains 

*  A  veiy  curious  effect  is  said  (Schiff,  Rru.  Mid.  de  Suisse  Rom,^  1881;  344)  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  local  application  of  tmric  acid  to  nerves:  the  part  affected  is  affirmed  to 
lose  its  power  of  originating  but  not  of  transmitting  impulses,  so  that  if  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent be  applied  to  the  part  of  tht?  nerve  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  drug  no  muscular 
contractions  result,  but  if  the  poles  be  placed  atiove  tbia  part  the  distal  mu&cles  respond 
bX  once. 
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of  borax  per  day  failed  to  produce  in  the  dog  abnormaJ  urine.    Moreover,  Lktetici 
found  that  in  rabbits  killed  by  borax  the  kidney  structure  was  intacL     CNi  tbeote 
hand,  Jacob  Plaut "  affirmed  that  boric  acid  wiJl  produce  acute  pare^dtymatotis  at- 
phritis,  and  Ch.  F^r^*^  has  seen  albuminuria,  urae'mja,  and  death  in  cases  of  hrtnnan 
epilepsy  in  which  borax  had  been  given  continuously  for  a  length  ol  time.     Harrffli- 
ton^'  maintains  thai  the  failure  to  produce  loxic  effects  with  boron  derivatives  is  d« 
to  too  short  pericKlsof  observation.    He  experimented  on  cats  to  which  were  adEdOh 
blered,  over  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  days,  from  0.5-0.8  ^rjiamo 
of  borax.    At  the  end  of  this  period  every  animal,  except  one  which  had  roodtwl 
0.54  grammes  daily,  showed  pathological  changes  in  the  kidney.     In  the  studies  d 
PolU  eight  persons  took  for  fort>''-five  days  thirty  grains  daily  of  boric  acid,  and  tbes 
for  twenty-three  days  sixty  grains  daily  without  any  abnontial  symptoms  beb^prth 
duced.     In  the  investigation  made  for  the  United  States  Department  of  -t^grkiiltan 
by  H*  W.  Wiley  twelve  young  men  were  placed  under  observation  for  rcrpealed 
periods  of  thirty  to  seventy  days.     Each  period  was  divided  into  three  stag^ :  de 
fore-period,  in  which  the  patient  was  kept  on  a  selected  diet  in  a  cooditkiii  d 
nitrogenous   equilibrium,  the  borax-period   in  which  the    same    diet  was  cno- 
tinu^  with  the  administration  of  definite  quantities  of  borax  or  boric  add*  sni 
the  after-period  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  pneservaiivi^.     There  wa^loudi 
a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  by  the  urine,  which  continued 
in  the   after-period,  and  a  distinct  augmentation  in  the    amount  of    phospbcnc 
acid  in  the  urine,  with  loss  of  bodily  weight  brought  about  by  borax.     The  total 
solids  of  the  f^^es  were  increased  and  the  total  solids  of  the  urine  diJiutiislid 
during  the  borax  periods,  and  this  relation  lasted  also  into  the  after-periods.    Takes 
in  conjunction  with  the  loss  of  bodily  weight,  which  was  an  almost  constant  syap^ 
torn,  these  results  show  that  the  borax  had  the  effect  of  lessening^  the  assimilaliai 
of  food,  very  probably  through  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  processes,  smx 
when  more  than  four  or  five  grammes  {one  drachm)  of  borax  were  taken  daily  there 
were  distinct  symptoms  of  gastric  disturbance.    V\''iley  concludes  that  while  tbe 
normal  man  can  receive  quantities  of  boric  acid  or  borax,  amounting  to  one-tolf 
gramme  daily,  for  a  limited  period  of  time  without  loss  of  health,  the  long-coniiaijed 
use  of  the  salts  of  boric  acid  creates  disturbances  of  the  appetite  and  digestioc. 
The  results  of  Wiley,  so  far  as  nitrogen  elimination  is  concerned,  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  those  of  Gruber,'*  who  found  that  after  large  doses  (5*10  gramines  dailj>| 
there  is  an  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  su Iphurkr  aoRl 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  Chittenden  and  Gi^.    They  state  that  if  the  doses  of 
boric  acid  did  not  decidedly  exceed  fifty  grains  a  day,  no  influence  was  exerted 
upon  proteid  metabolism  or  the  general  bodily  nutrition,  or  the  kidneys 

The  above  summary  of  the  present  knowledge  shou's  that  the  eWdencc 

in  reg-ard  to  the  propriety  of  using  boric  acid  as  a  food  preservative  b.  as 
in  most  questions  involving  enormous  pecuniary  interests,  more  or  leas 
contradictory,  but  certainly  demonstrate  that  foods  preserved  by  boric 
acid  are  much  inferior  to  fresh  foods.  How  far,  if  at  all,  they  are  mferioc 
to  foods  preserved  by  sodium  chloride,  and  especially  by  potassiwra 
nitrate,  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  us  doubtful  whether  boric  acid  is  more 
deleterious  than  is  saltpetre.  The  fact  is  that  all  salt  foods  axe  of  di^cult 
digestion,  and  that  both  boric  acid  and  saltpetre  are  irritant  to  the  kidneys*    | 

•  The  most  important  recent  publications  opposed  to  the  use  of  boric  add  mve  Btmamrf 
ah  iCon^eruierunffSmtiitel  {¥,.  Rost  Berlin,  1903);  Wiley,  Un?led  States  Departmcftt  <jl 
AKftculture,  Bureau  of  Chemistry^  Bulletin  No.  84.  In  favor  of  tt  -  Bartm  i^o&d  Prfsfrtm^ 
apes,  Perkins,  Bacon  d:  Co.,  Fleet  Street,  London;  BQrar  and  Bor^^cu:  AcH  (Ok«* 
Liebrelch,  Berlixi,  1899)  j  Wirkung  dcr  Btfriaur*  und  des  Bor^^jr  (Oscar  Li«breid^ 
1903,  fi«rlin). 
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Therapeutics. — As  originally  suggested  by  Rosen thal^"  boric  acid 

has  been  found  to  be  an  efficient  remedy  in  cysh'iis  with  ammoniacal  urine, 
rendering  the  urine  acid  probably  by  checking  the  fermentation.  In  oiir 
own  practice  great  relief  has  been  obtained  in  the  cystitis  of  spinal  dis- 
eases by  washing  out  the  bladder  with  a  few  ounces  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid  after  the  use  of  the  catheter.  The  acid  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  ten  grains  (0.6  Gm. )  three  to  six  times  a  day  ;  the  salt, 
twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  (1.3-4  Gm.):  in  each  case  administered  in 
diluted  watery  solution.  As  a  disinfectant  and  soothing  eye-wash  its 
solution  is  much  used  in  cmijunciimiis — from  five  grains  to  the  ounce  up 
to  saturation.  Boric  acid  is  also  employed  as  an  antiseptic  dressing  to 
fresh  wounds,  abscesses ^  old  bumsy  etc.     (See  M,  Greene.'*) 

Wounds  dre^ed  in  a  dry  manner  with  a  lint  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid  and  dried,  are  stated  to  heal  as  rapidly  as  when  a  compticated  antisepsis 
is  employed.  Greene  prepares  an  ointment  by  melting  one  part  each  of  spermaceti 
and  white  wax  with  six  parts  of  vaseline,  and  adding,  while  hot,  two  to  four  parts  of 
a  saturated  glycerite  of  boric  acid. 

The  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  has  been  especially  recommended 
in  phlegmonous  etysipeias.  Both  boric  acid  and  borax  are  of  excellent 
service  in  apkfhmis  ulceration^  diphtheria^  and  other  inflamnmtiotis  of  the 
nu>uik^  in  which  crystals  of  the  salt  may  be  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve  in 
the  mouth,  C,  F,  Folsom  '*  has  strongly  recommended  borax  in  the  dose 
of  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day  in  epilepsy.  We  have  tried  the  remedy 
carefully  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  increasing  the  dose  until  pronounced 
gastro- intestinal  irritation  was  caused ^  without  affecting  perceptibly  the 
return  or  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms, 

Glyceritum  BOROGLYCERINI,  U,  S, — Gfyctrite  of  Boroglycerine  is  a 

thirty-one  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  in  glycerin  which  is  much 
used  as  a  local  application  either  in  full  strength  or  diluted. 


PRACTICAL   DISINFECTION, 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here  the  many  larger  questions  in  regard 
to  disinfection,  such  as  the  proper  care  of  sewerage,  which  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  sanitary  engineer  rather  than  to  the  daily  routine  of  the 
medical  practitioner.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  point  out  that  whilst 
foul  water-closets  in  cities  have  long  been  the  subject  of  much  attention 
and  discussion,  in  country  districts  priviea  are  usually  left  to  their  own 
noisome  devices ;  a  condition  of  total  depravity  which  can  be  readily 
prevented  by  simply  standing  in  the  outhouse  a  barrel  containing  one 
part  of  lime  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  dry  earth  ;  a  small  shovel- 
ful to  be  thrown  into  the  receptacle  immediately  after  use  ;  and  by  the 
periodical  withdrawal  of  the  comparatively  inoffensive  mass  resulting. 


i 


§70  •  EXTRANEOUS    REMEDIES, 

The  problems  of  the  practical  physician,  so  far  as  disinfection  a  c30o* 
cerned^  are  three  in  number,  as  follows  i 

First.  —  The  preparation  of  the  room  for  the  r^cepiwn  €f  the  pcrsm 
suffering  from  contagious  disease.  All  closets  should  be  emptied,  j1 
articles  of  ornament  and  unnecessary  furniture  should  be  removed,  and 
such  as  is  allowed  to  remain  should  be  free  h^om  upholsier>%  and  drawm 
or  other  receptacles  be  kept  as  empty  as  may  be.  Carpets  shodd  be 
reduced  to  a  single  small  rug  or  removed  altogether,  the  nurse  finding 
protection  for  her  feet  in  cold  weather  by  the  use  of  heavily  Xmei, 
soft,  high  slippers.  The  ceiling,  the  walls,  the  surbases,  the  floor,  the 
closets,  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  abundance  of  soap^  washo^- 
soda,  and  hot  water,  special  care  being  taken  with  all  crevices  or  ]di]|» 

Second. — Dtsinfeeti^n  during  ocntpancy*  of  ih^  room   by  the  paHe^ 
It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  to  attempt  the  destruction  in  the 
air  of  the  widely  spread  germs,  suchj  for  example,   as  exist  in  ^  small- 
pox epidemic,  is  childish,  but  it  is  not  so  universally  recogniicd  tiut 
the  effort  to  destroy  organic  germs  in  the  air  of  the  room  during  OCCB- 
pancy  is  equally  futile.     No  person  can  live  in  an  air  which  cootans 
any  known  germicide  in  sufficient  amount  to  kill  disease  germs  ;  and  die 
putting  of  saucers  or  other  receptacles  of  chlorinated  lime  about  a  sick 
room  is  a  mediaeval  barbarity  which  should  never  be  permitted,  because  it 
tends  to  the  production  of  a  false  sense  of  security.      The  air  of  the  sick- 
room must  be  kept  pure  by  the  checking  of  the  discharge  into  it  of  the 
disease  germs,  but  especially  and  chiefly  by  free  ventilation,  not  from  one 
room  into  another,  but  directly  in  some  way  into   the  open  air,  so  thai 
the  disease  germs  may  be  widely  distributed  and   the   patient  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  proper  breathing  material.     The  source  of  the  pois- 
onous germs  is  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  \'ita] 
importance  to  destroy  these  germs  as  largely  as  possible  at  the  point  o: 
discharge.      In  many  contagious  diseases  the  pathogenetic  organisms  are 
thrown  off  in  large    quantities  with  the  urinary  and   faecal   discharges; 
often  they  escape  through  the  skin  and  through   the   sputum  or  other 
infected  discharges  from  the  body.      All  such  excretions  should   be  pois- 
oned as  soon  as  they  leave  the  body;  the  disinfectant  should   be  placed 
in  the  receptacle  before,  not  after,  it  is  used.     Moreover,  the  discharcres 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  mixed  7uith  the  concentrated  ger7nicide  until  suf- 
ficient time  has  elapsed  for  it  to  kill  the  organisms.      Chamber-pots  and 
other  receptacles  should  therefore  not  be  immediately  emptied  after  use. 
To  allow  any  excretion,  sputum,  or  other  infected  discharge  to  exist  for 
a   moment    undisturbed    is    most   culpable  neglect.      Spit-cups,    urinals, 
etc. ,  should  have  the  disinfectaiit  i?i  tlu:m  whilst  icaitijig  for  use. 

As  the  skin  is  often  the  channel  of  elimination  of  the  disease  poison. 
frequent  washing  of  the  patient  is  essential,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  water  which  has  been  used  should  not  be  emptied  before  it  has  been 
disinfected. 

Of  all  the  germicides,  by  reason  of  its  cheapness  and  efficiency,  chlori- 
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nated  lime  is  usually  preferable  for  the  disinfection  of  germs  in  discharges. 

Carbolic  acid  or  formaldehyde  may  be  used.  Corrosive  sublimate,  on 
account  of  the  ease  of  its  decomposition  and  of  the  danger  of  having  its 
solution  about  the  sick  room,  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the  present  pur- 
pose. As  the  cost  of  chlorinated  lime  is  pracdcally  nothing  it  should  be 
used  very  freely. 

The  clothing  of  the  patient  should  be  cotton,  and  with  the  sheets 
often  changed.  In  this  changing  it  suffices  to  place  a  clean  sheet  upon 
the  floor  and  throw  into  it  the  discarded  clothing  and  bedding,  then  tie 
the  whole  into  a  hard  ball  and  drop  it  into  boiling  water  without  open* 
ing,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  over  half  an  hour  until  all  organisms  have 
been  destroyed.  This  method  has,  however,  the  objection  of  fixing 
permanently  in  the  muslin  all  stains  from  blood ,  faeces,  and  organic  dis- 
charges. It  is  better^  therefore,  and  in  a  hospital -ward  it  is  essential,  to 
throw  the  personal  and  beddothing  piece  by  piece  when  taken  off  di- 
recdy  into  a  covered  vessel  containing  a  disinfecting  solution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  A.  C.  Abbott,  corrosive  sublimate  is  actively 
mordant,  and  should  not  be  used.  Chlorinated  lime,  o.  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, in  cold  water,  is  effective,  does  not  fix  stains,  and  though  theoretically 
.^  should  attack  the  structure  of  various  fabrics,  practically  has  no  per- 
ceptible influence  unless  after  repeated  immersion.  Probably  the  best 
disinfectant  solution  for  this  use  consists  of  carbolic  acid,  five  parts  ;  com- 
mon soft  soap,  three  parts  ;  cold  water,  one  hundred  parts.  After  two 
hours'  soaking  in  such  a  mixture  the  clothing  must  be  taken  out  and  well 
washed  in  w^ater  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding-  100^  F.  until  all  stains 
have  been  removed. 

Absolute  cleanliness  in  regard  to  the  room  itself  must  be  strictly 
enforced  during  the  whole  period  of  sickness,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  ad- 
visable to  mop  the  floor,  surbases,  windows,  etc.,  with  water  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde. 

Thxxd.— Disinfection  a/ apartments  thai  have  been  used.  The  process 
of  purifying  an  infected  room  naturally  divides  Itself  Into  two  parts,— first, 
the  killing  of  the  germs  ;  second,  the  cleaning  of  the  room  ;  and  these 
two  acts  should  always  follow  in  the  order  here  given  so  as  to  lessen  as 
much  as  possible  the  danger  to  the  operator  and  to  the  surrounding  habi- 
tations which  would  be  caused  by  the  dispersion  of  the  active  germs. 
When  the  room  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  and  properly  taken 
care  of  during  its  occupancy  its  purification  is  v^ry  simple,  First,  aU 
clothing  and  bedding  must  be  disinfected,  and  the  most  efficient  and  use- 
ful agent  in  so  doing  is  heat.  In  cities^  in  quarantine  stations,  and  other 
places  where  proper  apparatus  is  forthcoming,  all  articles  of  the  character 
spoken  of  should  be  exposed  to  the  prolonged  effect  of  hot  steam  in 
closed  chambers.  When  this  is  not  possible,  whatever  can  be  boiled 
without  injury  should  be  boiled  for  at  least  forty  minutes.  Such  articles  as 
cannot  be  boiled  may  be  immersed  in  a  i:  1000  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate over  night,   or  preferably  in  a  two  per  cent,  carbolic  solution, 
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and  then  thoroughly  washed.     To  those  artides  of  clotMiig 

to  which  none  of  these  processes  are  available  without  serious  injury",  mt 
should  be  applied  if  the  infectiori  has  been  at  all  severe.  All  arddes  ci 
(umiture  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimaie; 
1 :  500,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  solution  Is  well  Applied  to 
cracks,  joints,  etc.  Tvventy-four  hours  later  the  himiture  may  be  sponged 
off  with  an  ordinary  solution  of  soap  and  water. 

In  the  further  purification  of  the  room,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
b  not  chiefly  the  air  which  is  to  be  purified  but  the  various  solid  surboes 
and  bodies  on  which  germs  have  found  lodgement-  Tlie  best  <w  ibc 
germicides  for  this  purpose  is  undoubtedly  formaldehyde.  It  is  used  m 
practice  in  various  wa)^.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  moist  gas  jcts 
very  much  better  than  does  the  dry,  and  in  our  opinion  the  best  metlwd 
of  applying  formaldehyde  is  by  means  of  a  spray  or  atomizing  apparatis^ 
which  should  throw  a  finely  broken  spray  al  over  the  surbases,  walk, 
floors,  etc.,  so  as  to  bring  the  formaldehyde  in  direct  contact  with  the 
infected  surfaces  in  excessive  amount.  The  ordinary  spray  pump  used  by 
fruit-growers  suffices  for  an  impromptu  disinfection,  but  is  better  repboed 
by  a  special  atomizer  when  much  work  is  to  be  done,  Th«  rule  of  tlie 
Philadelphia  Health  Bureau  in  regard  to  the  strength  and  amount  of  the 
solution  to  be  used  seems  to  us  correct  A  solution  of  equal  parts  d 
water  and  of  the  official  watery  solution  of  formaldehyde  is  sprayed  upoa 
all  the  surfaces  of  the  room  in  the  proportion  of  three  pints  of  the  solution 
to  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  room. 

In  lecture-rooms,  with  abundant  benches,  and  in  some  other  peculiar  a|iai- 
mcnts,  it  is  pc^sible  thai  this  amount  of  solution  would  not  suffice  to  cover  all  sor 

faces.  Under  these  circumstances  sufficient  of  the  d  is  infect  in  R  fluid  should  be  nxd 
to  wet  every  surface  in  the  room.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Abbott,  Chief  of 
the  Philadelphia  Health  Bureau,  that  they  secure  by  means  of  the  solution,  sprayed 
in  the  manner  above  related,  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  disinfection,  that  is  to  say. 
all  test  objects  placed  in  a  room  have  their  germs  destroyed  by  it.  It  is  essential 
that  the  work  be  done  quickly,  and  in  very  large  rooms  several  operators  should 
work  at  the  same  time  ;  since  the  liberation  and  diffusion  of  the  formaldehyde  gas 
will  very  soon  drive  the  operators  from  the  chamber. 

By  means  of  the  formaldehyde  lamp,  or  v^arious  vaporizers,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  disinfect  the  apartment  without  the  direct  use  of  atomization.  If 
the  atomizer  be  used,  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  formaldehyde 
may  be  added  to  four  parts  of  water,  so  as  to  make  a  twenty  per  cent, 
solution.  After  the  treated  room  has  been  shut  twenty-four  hours  it  may 
be  opened,  freely  ventilated,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  with  abundant  use 
of  fresh  water,  soap,  washing  soda,  scrubbing-brush,  and  physical 
exercise. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  disinfect  a  room  which  has  not  been  properly 
prepared  or  taken  care  of  during  a  past  illness,  the  method  of  procedure 
is  in  general  similar  to  that  just  described,  but  different  in  some  minor 
details.      All  small  articles  which  can  be  without  injury  purified  by  heat, 
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either  in  the  steam-chest  or  by  boiling,  should  be  so  treated.  All  articles 
which  cannot  be  so  acted  upon  without  injury  should  be,  with  the  furni- 
ture, well  washed  with  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution;  or  if  the  character 
of  the  articles  forbids  this,  may  be  disinfected  with  formaldehyde.  For 
this  purpose  the  articles  must  be  taken  out  of  the  drawers  and  placed  in 
position  where  they  will  be  fully  ejcposed  in  all  their  surfaces  during  the 
process.  Books  should  be  set  upright  on  tables,  and  opened  as  widely 
and  freely  as  possible,  so  the  leaves  hang  loose  and  separate.  Engravings 
and  paintings  may  be  freely  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  g^lass*  cove  ring 
or  other  method  to  the  action  of  the  formaldehyde,  and  should  in  the  case 
of  paintings  be  sponged  carefully  with  lukewarm  water  immediately  after 
being  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the  formaldehyde.  Corrosive  sublimate  is 
not  to  be  used  on  metallic  articles,  or  on  those  of  marble  or  other  lime  salt; 
these  substances  are  not,  however,  affected  by  formaldehyde.  The  clean- 
ing of  the  room  after  disinfection  should  be  extremely  thorough* 

Prisons,  hospital-wards,  houses  which  have  been  inhabited  by  tuber- 
culous patients,  and  other  edifices,  are  liable  to  become  so  infected  with 
organisms,  especially  with  tubercular  organisms,  that  the  processes  detailed 
are  not  sufficient.  Frequently  such  buildings  are  more  or  less  out  of 
repair;  when  this  is  the  case,  all  decomposed  wood  should  be  torn  out 
and  left  out  during  the  process  of  disinfection.  (See  below* )  Moreover, 
not  rarely  in  these  buildings  the  most  rigid  disinfection  will  fail  to  destroy 
germs  which  work  their  way  into  absorbent  walls  or  wood  surfaces  or 
deep  crevices,  so  that  scraping  of!  of  the  plaster  and  tearing  out  of  the 
rooms  may  be  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  apartment.  If  the  germs 
are  active,  as  are  those  of  typhus  fever,  in  order  to  protect  the  workmen, 
a  superficial  disinfection  should  precede  these  destructive  acts.  In  many 
of  these  cases  the  first  stage  of  disinfection  should  consist  of  a  free  appH- 
cation,  by  means  of  mops,  of  a  four  per  cent,  boiling  solution  of  caustic 
soda  to  ceilings,  walls,  surbases,  floors,  sinks,  drains.  Such  a  hot  alka- 
line solution  acts  very  decidedly  upon  the  germs  themselves  and  rapidly 
destroys  all  kinds  of  filth,  and  thereby  exposes  the  germs  to  the  after- 
action of  more  generally  recognized  germicides.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
use  of  the  soda  the  apartment  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
plain  warm  water.  When  there  are  wide  cracks  or  crevices,  corrosive 
sublimate  solution,  1  :  200,  should  be  freely  used  before  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion, which  will  decompose  and  render  innocuous  any  excess  of  the  mer- 
curic chloride.*  Whenever  there  is  a  metal  surface,  such  as  occui^  in 
sinks,  drains^  pipes,  etc.,  the  two  to  five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution  is 
preferable  to  the  corrosive  sublimate;  or  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  for- 
maldehyde may  be  used>     After  the  processes  spoken  of  have  been  car- 


*  In  this,  as  In  many  other  cases,  when  there  is  danger  nf  corrosive  subliitiflte  being 
decomposed  by  organic  or  alkaline  substances,  the  solution  is  made  mofc  effective  by  the 
use  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Half  an  ounce  of  merctark  chloride,  two  ounces  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  three  gallons  of  water,  make  a  very  clFeclive  solution ^  not  so  readily 
decomposed  as  the  simple  mercuric  chloride. 
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ried  oiit,  the  final  disinfection  may  be  made  by  mopping  om 
quandtjes  of  the  formaldehyde  solution ;  or  in  some  txistances 
or  formaldehyde  lime-wash,  as  detailed  below,  is  preferable,  ■ 

Formaldehyde  vapor  is  often  used,  but  is  certainly  less  effective  tbaa  " 
the  application  ia  mass  of  the  bnnaldehyde  sotucton  to  the  \'aiious  rooai 
surfaces. 

Infected  stables  offer  problems  difiere:*t  from  those  of  ordinary  braid- 
ings; the  tetanus  germ  exists  in  the  soil,  and  when  the  infection  of  tbt 
stable  is  with  this  bacillus ^  the  removal  of  the  animals  to  another  toca% 
and  the  torch  are  almost  the  only  resource.  The  products  of  animal 
and  vegetable  decomposition  are  so  abundant  about  stables  that  corrgfizvi 
sublimate  is  of  very  little  use,  except  for  washing  off  mangers  and  similar 
objects.  Further^  in  the  case  of  dairy  stables,  carbolic  acid,  chlorine, 
and  other  disinfectants  which  have  strong  and  persistent  odors»  caainl 
weU  be  employed  because  they  are  liable  to  damage  the  milk  for  a  long 
time  after  their  use.  The  first  step  in  the  disinfection  of  a  stable  is  the 
removal  and  destruction  of  all  rubbish,  loose  boards,  and  decomposed 
wood.  Then  the  absolute  cleaning*up  of  the  stable  with  a  solution  d 
sodium  carbonate.  Floor,  walls,  ceiling,  wood -work  of  the  stable  shoidd 
finally  be  deluged  with  lime- wash  containing  chlorinated  lime,  or  fomiikle' 
hyde  solution.  The  chlorinated  lime  is  cheap  and  equally  elective  wti 
the  formaldehyde  when  there  is  no  special  objection  to  its  use.  From  aii 
to  eight  ounces  of  the  chlorinated  lime  may  be  added  to  each  gaUon  of 
lime- wash;  or  the  official  formaldehyde  solution  may  be  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 :  30  to  1 :  20.  Hay,  straw,  manure,  and  the  general  rehise  d 
an  infected  stable  may  be  destroyed  by  fire,  or  may  be  preserved  lor  use 
as  a  fertilizer  by  mixing  it  with  chlorinated  lime  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
for  some  weeks. 

In  all  cases  of  disinfection  success  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  u-iik 
which  the  process  is  carried  out. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  by  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,*  shoT;\-ir.g 
the  solutions  of  various  germicides  equivalent  to  a  i :  2000  or  a  i :  10,000 
corrosive  sublimate  solution  : 


Mercury  bichloride  .   .  i :  2000     i :  10,000 
Mercur>' biniodide  .    .  1:3000     1:15,000 
Silver  nitrate     ....  1:400       1:4000 
Chlorinated  lime  .    .    .  1:100      1:1000 
Formaldehyde  ....  1:50        1:150 

Lysol 1:40         i:  150 

Phenol 1:30         i:  100 

Creolin 1:5  1:75 

Iodine i:  500 

Salicyle  acid i:  150 

Cupri  sulphate 1:200 

Thymol i:  150 

Potassium  permanganate  .    .    .  i:  100 


Creosote       1:00 

Sulphuric  acid i-oc 

Sulphurous  acid i ;  50 

Sodium  hydrate inoc 

Liquor  sod^e  chlorinata 1:5^^ 

Phenol  sodique i ;  25 

Piatt's  chlorides I:^^ 

Aq.  hydrogen  dioxid i:j 

Alcohol 1:3 

Listerine pure 

Volatile  oils pure 

Ichthyol pure 
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3.  Maass 
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APPENDIX. 


APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHT-APOTHECARIES'  MEASURE. 

FORMBRLT  OmCIAL   IM   THB   UNITKD   BTATS8  PBABMAOOP<BIA. 


Pound, 

lb 

« 

12  Ounces. 

Gallon, 

C 

=> 

8  Pinte. 

Ounce, 

I 

» 

8  Drachms. 

Pint, 

0 

» 

16  Fluidounoes. 

Draohm, 

5 

— 

3  Soruplee. 

Fluidonnce, 

fS 

= 

8  Fluidraobms. 

Scruple, 

3 

. 

20  Graine. 

Fluidrachm. 

f5 

«. 

00  Minims. 

Grain, 

gr. 

" 

1  Grain. 

Minim, 

"l 

1  Minim. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OF  THE  METRICAL  OR  FRENCH  SYSTEM. 

HOW  OFVICIAL   IH   THE   VHITID  8TATK8  PHARMACOPEIA. 


MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

One  Myriametre  »  10,000  Metres. 

One  Kilometre  »     1,000  Metres. 

One  Hectometre  ^       100  Metres. 

One  Decametre  =         10  Metres. 

One  METRE  *-  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quarter  of  the  meridian  of  the  earth. 

One  Decimetre  »  the  tenth  part  of  one  Metre  or  0.1  Metre. 

One  Centimetre  *-  the  hunredth  part  of  one  Metre,  or  0.01  Metre;  written  Cm. 

One  Millimetre  =  the  thousandth  part  of  one  Metre,  or  0.001  Metre;  written  Mm. 

WEIGHTS. 

One  Myria^amme  »  10,000  Grammes. 

One  Kilogramme     =•     1,000  Grammes. 

One  Hectogramme  «        100  Grammes. 

One  Decagramme    =         10  Grammes. 

One  GRAMME       »>  the  weight  of  a  ouble  Centimetre  of  Water  at  4^  C. ;  written  Gm. 

One  Decigramme    =  the  tenth  part  of  one  gramme,  or  0.1  Gramme. 

One  Centigramme  =-  the  hundredth  part  of  one  Gramme,  or  0.01  Gramme. 

One  Milligramme    »  the  thousandth  part  of  one  Gramme,  or  0.001  Gramme. 


MEASURES  OP  CAPACITY. 

One  Myrialitre  —  10  cubic  Metres,  or  the  measure  of  10  Milliers  of  Water. 

One  Kilolitre  —  1  cubic  Metre,  or  the  measure  of  1  Millier  of  Water. 

One  Hectolitre  »  100  cubic  Decimetres,  or  the  measure  of  1  Quintal  of  Water. 

One  Decalitre  =  10  cubic  Decimetres,  or  the  measure  of  1  Myriagramme  of  Water. 

One  LITRE  ».  l  cubic  Decimetre,  or  the  measure  of  1  Kilogramme  of  Water. 

One  Decilitre  —  100  cubic  Centimetres,  or  the  measure  of  1  Hectogramme  of  Water. 

One  Centilitre  —  10  cubic  centimetres,  or  the  measure  of  1  Decagramme  of  Water. 

One  Millitre  —  1  cubic  Centimetre,  or  the  measure  of  1  Gramme  of  Water. 
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RELATION  0?  APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHTS  TO  METRICAL  WEIGHTS. 


fVar/ion 

of  a  grain  in 

DracfifTiA, 

Ounces,  and  P-.vKit  n 

Milligrammes. 

Grains 

in  equivalent  metrical 

eguivalent  metrical  xmghu. 

Oral 

n. 

Milligrammes. 

tveighis. 

Drachms. 

Grammei 

t 

= 

1.012 

Grains. 

Centigrammes. 

1 

= 

3.?^?7 

60 

= 

1.079 

1 

= 

6.479 

2 

= 

r.::6 

S 

= 

1.295 

2 

Decigrammes. 
1.295 

3 

_ 

DecA^jrramme* 
1.166 

a\ 

= 

1.349 

3 

_ 

1.943 

4 

= 

1.55,S 

A 

= 

1.619 

4 

_ 

2.591 

5 

» 

1.943 

^ 
i. 

= 

1.799 

5 

=s 

3.239 

6 

= 

2..'??.2 

2.159 

6 

7 

= 

3.887 
4.535 

7 
Ouncea. 

"^^ 

2.721 

^ 

= 

2.591 

8 

_ 

5.183 

1 

== 

.•^.11  Oo 

i^ 
^ 

^ 

2.699 

9 

__ 

5.831 

2 

= 

6.2206 

= 

3.239 

10 
12 

= 

6.479 
7.775 

3 

"^ 

9." soy 
HectocTHmrc'e* 

iV 

= 

4.049 

15 

__ 

9!798 

4 

5 
6 

7 

= 

12441 

^ 

= 

4.319 

Grammes. 

= 

l..=.5ol 

1^ 

= 

5.399 

16 
20 

= 

1.036 
1.295 

= 

l.Si^f.! 
2.1772 

tV 

= 

6.479 

24 

__ 

1.555 

8 

-= 

2.4'^<2 

— 

8.098 

25 

__ 

1.619 

9 

== 

2   7i^';^2 

^ 

10.798 

30 

= 

1.943 

10 

11 

Pounds. 

1 
2 

= 

3.1  liv^ 

= 

12.958 

40 
50 

= 

2.591 
3.2.S9 

^^ 

3.421  ;< 

= 

16.197 
21.597 

60 

= 

3.887 

= 

3.7324 
7.J64S 

Kilc^^rramnies 

= 

32.395 

3 

= 

1  11^7 

r\ 
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REUTION  OF  METRICAL  WEIGHTS  TO  APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHTS. 


Metrietd 
WeighU. 

emakfoiemU 

grain,. 

MUlHeat 
WHgkta. 

Bkact 

eouivaleitU 
{ngrain$. 

Milligrammes. 

Grammei. 

1 

=> 

.0154 

A 

1 

» 

n,4u 

gr.  XT. 

2 

., 

.0308 

A 

2 

— 

30.868 

3bb. 

3 

— 

.0463 

A 

3 

= 

46.302 

Bu. 

4 

» 

.0617 

h 

4 

a 

61.736 

3i. 

5 

- 

.0771 

it 

5 

- 

77.170 

Biv. 

« 

» 

.0026 

^ 

6 

= 

92.604 

3iM. 

7 

_ 

.1080 

1 

7 

» 

108.038 

9v»f. 

8 

« 

.1234 

i 

8 

^ 

123.472 

5U. 

0 

. 

.1389 

* 

9 

. 

138.906 

B^. 

DecagrammefB. 

1 

s 

.1643 

i 

1 

» 

154.340 

3ii». 

2 

» 

.3086 

i 

2 

» 

308.680 

Sr. 

3 

a 

.4630 

A 

3 

» 

463.020 

3vii««. 

4 

«. 

.6173 

A 

4 

. 

617.360 

3x. 

5 

» 

.7717 

1 

5 

. 

771.701 

3x0}. 

« 

. 

.9260 

A 

6 

as 

926.041 

3xr. 

7 

» 

1.0803 

1 

7 

. 

1,080.381 

SxviU. 

8 

- 

1.2347 

U 

8 

» 

1,234.721 

3XT. 

9 

= 

1.3890 

H 

9 

» 

1,389.062 

3xxi«. 

Declgramx 

aes. 

Hectognmmei 

. 

1 

a 

1.543 

U 

1 

» 

1,543.402 

3»i  3^- 

2 

= 

3.086 

3 

2 

» 

8,086.804 

3vj  3iU. 

;i 

— 

4.630 

n 

3 

» 

4,630.206 

3i»  3r. 

4 

= 

6.173 

6 

4 

» 

6,173.609 

Ibi  3vU. 

5 

=. 

7.717 

7J 

5 

im 

7,717.011 

Ibi  3ir. 

6 

=- 

9.260 

9 

6 

==. 

9,260.413 

ibijvy. 

7 

» 

10.803 

11 

7 

a 

10,803.816 

Ibi  3x  Sir. 

8 

- 

12.347 

12J 

8 

= 

12,347.218 

n>u  ,?i  3r. 

0 

= 

13.890 

14 

9 

= 

13,890.620 

n>U3^. 

Kilogramme. 

1 

= 

15,434.674 

iby.  Jriy. 

1 

- 

154,340.23 

f  lb  xxri. 
l3ix3iT. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  PROPORTION   BY  MEASURE   OF   ALCX>HOL  {8P. 
0J25)    CONTAIN  F:D    IN   ONE   HUN  DEED    PARTS  OP 
DIFFEKENT   WINES,   ETC* 


Link  fmBim }>...,... 26.41 

BfLiiia  wine  (iii«&i3j^„.  25,12 

»trongc«t  (J,).-..».  21. H> 

wui)E«at^J.) lUjO 

Port.  HirungMt ...»  25.S3 

incAi*  „„„....,,.....  2S{*»0 

wiSAkost„ ,....,  19J)0 

plrong«*t  {C4 ,  20.49 

wonn  (C.K." la.flS 

•ti^Ufcit  ^ J.)  «—  2a.20 

wii«k«A|  t J. ),,.,.,.,  lU.Ttt 

WliHc  port  tC\>-,., 17.22 

Mftddro^i'troctgMl.^.,.,  24.43 

u(uui  ..,...^,^,  ..„,  22JT 

it«iike»t...  .» ,  19.24 

atrongoat  <C,J„.,..  20.^5 


WtriEtttt  (J.>.„......  19  JO 

8emftl  m&dftirA. .........  21.40 

Bitto  (C,).. .. ,.  lfl,5« 

6ii«rry,  (ctrangosfc.,,.,,,,  ly.Sl 

mojtB„ .......H.  iyj7 

WfrftkwU ,.„.  IH.2S 

Mrnngert  fC.) }9.?A 

ro**i4i  {C.)...,„„„.,  1M7 


Tfloeriffe  (C.)  ....„*..„.  liS^Cl 
Colftrw lB.t» 

WbUe  CniiMtflnlio. IP.Ta 

Eed  Cob^Uiniiii.  . ..  1ft, U2 

LUbtin  ....,....„.„,,.„.  1H.»4 

Ditto  (€.>.....„ .,.,   lUM 

Buflctla-B ...„...,   IH,A^ 

Bed  lUJMlcirEL  (mitna/...  20.3& 
Cope  iDniC4.nit....,H^.^.  .„,.  1S.2A 
Qftpe  uiii(l«trii  jibnmp..  20.1^1 
Ompe  II iii«.+...^.. .,„,«.   18^11 

Ciil«avoll»  (ncwn) 1M5 

Vidoflii 19.2& 

ALbA  dom   .,„ 17,20 

Zante..., ...,.....,„„  17.Uft 

Mftlngw U.2fl 

White  U<»miit«ga... 17.43 

Kotif^itldn  i;in«»n},,,,.,  1B»I^ 


itnAg«it  (J.)« 19.70     CtarvUptrongfivl),.. 17.11 


mciin  „,,.,.. ,.,.^„...  Ib.lU 

weakest u,n 

ditto  fF.) 14.73 

rt  11^0  rtjin  Hire  (C).  10.42 
Cbttteau-LiKtour^ 

1826  (C.U......«    9.38 

flrFtrgrowlbj  IS  11 

(C). 

Plrnngpst   (J.). 

MoIiuf-l'V  uiiidelra. 


ifnwii), 


tUi 

lU* 
mil 


_  tui 


w^^flkti-i    {,!.) lA.m  I  I^iltfi  (C, 

Tenerirr«    ,„. IILTU  I 


n.io 


Liin«l  ....,....,..„^^„,  UJI 

Ditto  (F.I „,„„.  UJI 

Shirka  „.-.*.  „«„„.^ liJI 

DiUO  (C.) 

Burgtitici^    i 

Hock   (iii«tt)  ....„ 

Nice  .,. .. 

B&nwr  ,,.*■„»*  .*^... 

TobL ,  « ^  UJi 

Ditto  <p.) „,„  _...  tin 

I>itto,  strongest  (J.)„..  I4J» 
wvukevt  (J.j,..,.„  14JI 
Hed  hermit»ge^..._...^  MM 
Vin  de  OrvvedMttb)^  laJT 
YTQuiig^mc    {  RItm 

AJt«)...,  „„ itn 

Ditt©  (C.i- .......  ...  113 

C/^l«  rAti* ,.,„..„,,  IJJJ 

Tok»y  ♦ , 9M 

Bn<le«lietju«r*  first 

qdktitj  (CL)^».  IfJI 
iurerifir  fC.)_ »JJ 

(|.jn.|il.v   ii\i,„.,. *.*^- 


Ciller.  hi;;hest  nvcrat^c.  9.87 

lowest  aver.if^c 5.21 

Perry,  average  of  four 

5aiuplc? 7.26 

Moad 7.32 

Ale  (Uiirton) 8.88 


Ale  (Eiiinlnirjrh) 6.20   ^   IJrandy 

Ale  (Dorchester) :'>.f>6  |  Rum 

Brown  stout 6. SO  i  (Jin 

London  porter 4.20  j   Scotch   »vbi.-k; 

London  small  boer 1.28  i   Iri^'b  whiskv  . 


*  Tlio  analyses  whose  results  are  given  in  this  table  were  mostly  made  by  Mr.  DrrinJe. 
When  no  mark  is  attached,  the  quotation  is  upon  his  authority.  When  the  mark  i  F.  i^ 
adik'<l.  the  analysis  was  made  by  Julia-Fontenelle ;  (C),  by  Professor  Cbri^tison  ;  (J.k  bv 
l>r.  II.  licnce  Jones. 
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^ropT, :  6,  M.  KygOEOfttic.  miDor;  7,M. 

mntk.  mujor:  9,  Hi.  orbiculnris  oria; 
If  I.  liftm.  eomm,  pro  Mm.  Xtl&tif^lM. 
etk'vat*>rraen,ll;  ll,  M.  ltvftli«rmtnil: 
I'j,  M.quadratua  inenti:  Ul  Mtrianini- 
larls  menti;  14*  Kam.  Mibculiin.  colli 
N.  faeiftl. ;  If*,  Rttm.  cervkaL  pro  Flit- 
tysmat.:  16,  M.  iterjjo-hyoideui ;  17,  M. 
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Abscess. 

alcohol,  to  support  system  by  its  food  value  also  as  heart  stimulant,  306. 

bismuth  oxyioaogallcUe,  glycerin  solution  injected  into  cold  abscesses,  426. 

boric  acid,  a  feeble  antiseptic,  869. 

formaldehyde,  employed  in  tuberculous  cases,  859. 

hydrogen  dioxide,  as  a  disinfectant  and  cleansing  agent,  829. 

iodoform,  in  tuberculous  forms,  513. 

menthol,  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  painted  on  superficial  abscesses,  852. 

naphtol,  solution  for  injection  into  abscesses,  851. 

potassium  permanganate,  as  a  cleansing  disinfectant  when  fetid  discharges, 

827. 
tannic  acid,  when  excessive  secretion,  404. 

Acidity  of  Stomach: 

ammonia,  stimulant,  promptly  acting,  too  irritating  to  be  used  in  inflamma- 
tory conditions.  282. 
magnesia,  antacid  and  gently  laxative,  654. 
so£i,  the  most  generally  serviceable  antacid,  800. 

Acae: 

arsenic,  valuable  alterative,  especially  in  chronic  cases,  474. 

calcium  sulphide,  credited  with  peculiar  alterative  action,  6^x. 

ichthyol,  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  penetrating  the  skin  and  exercising 

a  local  alterative  action,  527. 
iodine,  powerfully  antiseptic  but  of  doubtful  value,  504. 
oil  of  cajuput,  stimulant  and  parasiticide,  629. 
phosphorus,  used  internally  in  cases  with  poor  nutrition,  461. 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  caustic,  used  to  destroy  pustules,  780. 

Aconite  i^>isoains : 

alcohol,  a  rapidly  acting  cardiac  stimulant,  306. 

digitalis,  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  heart,  but  slowly  acting,  327. 

Actinomycosis : 

potassium  iodide,  only  drug  likely  to  be  of  service  internally,  506. 
Addison's  Disease : 

suprarenal  capsule,  supplies  lacking  secretions,  use  must  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely, 542. 

After  Pains : 

antipyrine,  608. 

Ague: 

See  Malaria. 

Alcoholism : 

apomorphine,  emetic  and  sedative,  640. 

capsicum,  for  alcoholic  gastritis,  629. 

gold  and  sodium  chloride,  supposed  to  exercise  a  specific  effect  on  central  ner- 

votis  system  in  alcoholic  habit,  4^7. 
strychnine,  valuable  in  chronic  alcoholism,  222. 
treatment  of  actOe  alcoholism,  3x0. 

Alopecia: 

arsenic,  in  atrophic  variety,  474. 
pilocarpine,  726. 
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apiol,  to  be  given  for  a  week  previous  to  expected  iiieiis< 

cantharideSt    stimulating  to  utenne  mucous  membranes, 

clove  tea,  useful  where  menses  suppressed  by  **cold",  627 

cotton  root,  stimulant  to  uterus,  764. 

Detuees's  entmenagogue  mixture,  a  valuable  routine  coznbii 

diaphoretics,  of  service  in  acute  suppressions,  7x9. 

emmenagogues,  their  limitations  ana  uses,  741. 

ginger,  majr  be  given  in  form  of  infusion,  628. 

Urtffith*s  mixture  (mistiu^  ferri  composita),  employed  in  am 

^uaiac,  an  ingredient  of  Dewees's  mixture,  449,  741. 

%ron,  useful  in  anaenuc  cases,  741. 

myrrh,  an  ingredient  of  Griffith's  mixture,  741. 

ou  of  pennyroyal,  feeble,  743. 

oxalic  acid,  active  but  somewhat  dangerous,  398. 

piUs  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  666. 

potassium  permanganate,  not  very  valuable,  but  sometim 

saccharatea  ferrous  carbonate,  a  useful  form  of  administer] 

santonin,  has  been  recommended  in  acute  menstrual  sup] 

sumbul,  useful  in  cases  associated  with  nervous  symptonu 

turpentine,  when  there  is  much  relaxation,  7x0. 

Ammonia  Poisoning : 

treatment,  2S2. 

Ammoniacal  Urine: 

See  Cystitis. 

Anemia: 

See  Chlorosis  and  Pernicious  ANiCMiA. 

Ansstiiesia,  Accidents  in : 

ammonia,  rajndly  acting  heart  stimulant,  a8i. 
artificial  respiration,  a  most  imjportant  factor,  115. 
caraiac  massage,  may  be  tried  m  desperate  cases,  115. 
treatment  of,  113. 

Aneurism : 

digitalis,  useful  where  heart  is  very  feeble,  but  must  be  ei 
caution  on  account  of  danger  of  rupture,  336. 

ergot,  recommended  to  be  injected  in  the  immediate  vicinil 

gelatin,  promotes  coagulation  of  the  blood,  533. 

potassium  iodide,  largely  employed,  but  there  is  no  explan£ 
in  which  it  benefits,  506. 

Angina : 
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Anthrax: 

phenol,  to  be  injected  into  the  ulcer,  838. 

Aortic  Lesions: 

See  Endocarditis. 

Aphthous  Stomatitis : 

See  Stomatitis. 

Apoplexy : 

croton  oilt  useful  as  a  purgative  where  patient  cannot  swallow;  also  acts  as 
revulsant,   676. 

emetics,  not  useful  in  true  apoplexy,  but  in  those  forms  of  coma  resembling 
apoplexy,  633. 

nitrO'glycerin,  useful  to  advert  threatened  apoplexy  by  dilating  the  blood- 
vessels. 262. 

Arsenic  Poisoning : 

dialyud  iron,  less  useful  than  the  freshly  precipitated  hydrate,  but  may  be  of 

service  in  emergency,  451. 
ferric  hydrate,  may  be  prepared  extemporaneously  by  adding  any  alkali  to  a 

solution  of  ferric  sulphate  or  chloride,  448. 
ferri  hydroxidum  cum  magnesii  oxido,  chemical  antidote,  448. 
treatment,  480. 

Ascites: 

See  Dropsy. 

Asthenopia : 

strychnine,  acts  almost  specifically,  a  a  a. 

Asthma: 

Symptomatic  Treatment: 

amyl  nitrite,  very  prompt  and  powerful,  used  by  inhalation  during  attack, 
as8. 

anesthetics,  sometimes  useful  during  attack,  8a. 

atropine,  may  be  given  hypodermically  in  la^e  doses,  probably  less  useful 
than  the  burning  belladonna,  180. 

belladonna,  useful,  especially  to  be  burned  and  vapors  inhaled,  180. 

chloral,  occasionally  out  not  generally  useful,  15a. 

chloralformamid,  recommended  in  asthma  depending  upon  cardiac  disease, 
165. 

ether,  sometimes  of  service,  91. 

ethyl  nitrite,  probably  of  less  value  than  amyl  nitrite,  may  be  employed  in 
similar  cases,  a  60. 

grindelia,  useful  as  an  expectorant,  may  be  added  to  a  burning  powder,  736. 

heroin,  especially  useful  in  secondary  asthma,  acts  by  lessenmg  irritability 
of  respiratory  centers,  145. 

lobelia,  may  be  used  as  an  expectorant,  also  in  emetic  doses  during  parox- 
ysms, a63,  733. 

nitroglycerin,  maybe  used  hypodermically  in  the  place  of  amyl  nitrite,  a6i. 

stramonium,  acts  like  belladonna,  used  especially  for  making  cigarettes  or 


burning  powders,  185. 
Constitutional  Treatment: 


antipj^ne,  lessens  irritability  of  nervous  system,  608. 

arsenic,  may  be  used  either  locally  or  internally,  474. 

aspidosperma,  acts  upon  respiratory  center,  a  78. 

atropine,  may  be  usea  as  a  preventative  of  spasmodic  asthma,  180. 

hyoscine,  similar  to  atropine  in  its  eflFect,  more  sedative,  189. 

potassium  iodide,  one  ot  the  most  valuable  drugs  known  between  the  par- 

oxjrsms,   506. 
spartein,  may  be  employed  in  asthma  depending  upon  cardiac  lesions,  350. 
suprarenal  capsules,  recommended  to  be  used  internally,  ^43. 
thymus  gland,  has  been  recommended,  but  of  doubtful  utility,  543. 
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Atheroma : 

diptalis^  useful  in  heart  failure,  must  be  employed  with  caution.  336. 

nitroglycerin,  used  to  reduce  tension  in  arteries,  361. 

sodium  nitrite,  similar  in  its  effect  to  nitroglycerin,  but  more  persistent,  2t 

Atropine  Polsoalns: 

pilocarpine,  physiological  antagonist  to  atropine,  737. 
treatment  of,  184. 

B 

Biliousness : 

emetics,  mechanically  relieve  portal  congestions,  633. 

ipecacuanha,  has  a  special  action  on  the  liver,  638. 

mercury,  in  the  form  of  calomel  or  blue-mass,  the  most   generally  valus 

remedy  in  acute  cases,  663. 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  of  service  especially  in  chronic  cases,  456. 
oxgall,  is  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to  hepatic  secretion  known,  653. 
podophyllum,  sometimes  called  "vegetable  mercury"  on  account  of  ite  ef 

on  the  liver,  673. 
potassium  acetate  and  citrate,  of  service  in  chronic  biliousness,  693. 
taraxacum,  of  doubtful  value,  530. 

Bites: 

See  Hydrophobia;  also  Snakb-bitbs. 

Biacic- water  Fever: 

methylene-hlue,  is  destructive  to  malarial  parasite,  but  not  irritant  to 
kidney,  581. 

Bladder,  irritable: 

Ste  Cystitis. 

Bladder,  Tuberculosis  of: 

guaiacol,  dissolved  in  olive  oil  and  injected  into  bladder,  846. 
Blindness : 

santonin,  809. 

strychnine,  especially  useful  in  toxic  cases  as  alcohol  or  tobacco. 

Bolls: 

calcium  sulphide,  useful  where  successive  crops  of  boils,  659. 

infiltration  anesthesia,  to  open  boils,  130. 

kaolin,  as  substitute  for  flaxseed  poultice,  793. 

menthol,    saturated    alcoholic   solution    painted   over    area    will 

abort,   853. 
phosphorus,  as  general  tonic  and  alterative,  461. 

Bone  Diseases: 

carbolic  acid,  injected  deeply,  838. 

iodine,  internally  in  scrofulous  cases,  503. 

phosphorus,  has  a  stimulant  action  on  growth  of  bone,  467. 

Brain  Softening: 

phosphorus,  sometimes  of  benefit,  461. 
Bright's  Disease: 
antipyrine,  609. 

apocynum,  to  eliminate  dropsical  effusions,  334. 
caffeine,  to  evacuate  dropsy,  to  be  used  only  very  cautiously  if  at  all  in  ac 

cases,  348. 
calomel,  one  of  the  most  powerful  diuretics  known,  68^. 

diaphoretics,  aid  in  the  excretion    of  waste  products  through  the  skin,  717 
digitalis,  in  acute  suppression  may  be  applied  externally  with  benefit*  684 
diuretics,  679. 
gallic  acid,  to  diminish  excessive    secretion  in  chronic  interstitial  nephri 

406.  *^ 

hypodermoclysis,  in  acute  irritation  of  kidneys  or  suppression,  679, 


331. 


someti 
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pilocarpine,  may  be  used  to  produce  sweating,  also  to  stimulate  kidney  in 

acute  suppression,  7  3  6. 
potassium  bitartrate,  of  value  in  acute  nephritis,  693. 
strontium  lactate,  claimed  to  diminish  the  amount  of  albumin,  but  of  doubtful 

value.    704. 
strophanthus,  more  stimulant  to  kidneys  than  digitalis.  338. 
tannalbin,  in  cases  where  large  amounts  of  albumin.  405. 
theobromine,  may  be  employra  in  both  acute  and  chronic  cases  when  secretion 

is  insufficient,  685. 
theocin,  a  synthetic  aikaloid  of  value  in  dropsical  cases,  685. 
thyroid  extract.  538 

tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  much  employed  in  chronic  cases.  449. 
water,  in  acute  irritations  large  draughts  of  water  often  valuable,  678. 

Bronehitisv  Acute: 

ammonium  chloride,  somewhat  stimulant,  use  after  secretion  is  established, 

735- 
antimony,  to  be  employed  only  in  robust  or  sthenic  patients,  364. 
apomorphine  hydrochloride,  encourages  the  establishment  of    secretion,  64  a. 
Brown  mixture,  demulcent  for  mild  cases,  784. 
codeine,  as  a  cough  sedative,  142. 
demulcents,  782. 

eucalyptus,  used  when  there  is  free  secretion.  584. 
garlic,  sometimes  useful  in  feeble  infants,  737. 
heroine,  a  very  valuable  cough  sedative,  145. 
ipecacuanha,  mcreases  expectoration,  use  in  early  stages,  731. 
iobelia,  of  service  when  there  is  tendency  to  asthmatic  spasms,  263. 
oil  of  sandal-wood,  in  the  latter  stages.  708.  738. 
opium,  cough  sedative,  avoid  where  expectoration  is  profuse,  134. 
potassium  citrate,  increases  secretion,  especially  serviceable  in  early  stages, 

733. 
seneea,  739. 

sulphuretted  hydrogen,  useful  where  free  expectoration,  740. 
tar,  used  only  in  advanced  stages,  737. 
terebene,  stimulating  expectorant,  use  in  later  stages.  738. 
terpin  hydrate,  of  service  after  secretion  has  been  established,  738. 
turpenttne  stupes,  act  by  coimter-irritation,  710. 

Broachitis,  Chronic : 

ammoniac,  7^0. 

ammonium  chloride,  employed  where  expectoration  is  not  profuse,  735. 

arsenic,  may  be  used  either  internally  or  in  form  of  cigarettes,  474,  730. 

asafeiida,  of  service  in  the  aged,  76. 

aspidosperma,  to  relieve  dyspnoea,  278. 

balsam  of  Tolu,  736. 

benzoic  acid,  a  valuable  remedy,  863. 

Burgundy  pitch,  externally  as  a  coimterirritant,  775. 

cimtcifuga,  79. 

compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  may  be  used  either  internally  but  especially  by 

inhalation,  863. 
copaiba,  in  cases  with  free  muco- purulent  expectoration.  713. 
creosote,  one  of  the  most  active  stimulating  expectorants,  845. 
creosote  carbonate,  supposed  to  be  less  irritating  to  the  stomach  than  creosote, 

ethyl  nitrite,  in  asthmatic  cases.  260. 
eucalyptus,  an  active  stimulant  expectorant,  584. 
formaldehyde,  inhalations  of,  860. 
garlic,  737. 

grindelta,  relaxes  spasm  of  bronchial  muscles  and  stimtilates  mucous  mem- 
branes, 736. 
naphthalin,  when  free  expectoration.  850. 
oil  of  sandal-wood,  a  useful  stimulant  expectorant,  708,  738. 
oil  of  turpentine,  709. 

opium,  to  quiet  cough  when  not  too  free  expectoration.  134. 
physostigma,  when  there  is  weakness  of  bronchial  muscles,  237. 


terebene,  an  active  stimulating  expectorant.  738 

terpin  hydrate,  a  very  tiseful  drug  in  cases  of  mild  type,  7, 

theocoU  847. 

Bronchorrhoea : 

expectorants,  73a. 

gcuLic  acid,  an  internal  astringent,  406. 

Bruises : 

arnica,  373. 

camphor,  288. 

ichthyol,  528. 

solution  of  lead  subacetate,  sedative  and  astringent  embn 

vinegar,  a  useful  external  application,  397. 

Buboes: 

chloral,  in  solution  forms  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic  was 
phenol,  deep  injections  of,  838. 

Bubonic  Plague: 

serum  treatment,  useful  as  prophylactic  as  well  as  curativ 
Bums: 

boric  acid,  as  a  mildly  antiseptic  dressing,  869. 

Carron  oil,  a  soothing  local  application,  802. 

chalk,  offers  a  desiccant  protective  dusting  powder.  80^. 

creosote,  recommended  when  there  is  excessive  granulatic 

hot  baths,  to  combat  the  collapse,  718. 

ichthvol,  5 a 8. 

iodoform,  analgesic,  desiccant,  and  antiseptic,  511. 

Kentish  ointment,  stimulating,  used  but  rarely,  774. 

lead  carbonate^  in  the  form  of  ointment  is  a  sedative  astri 

42a 
phenol,  anesthetic  and  germicidal,  837. 
resin  cerate,  to  stimulate  healing  process  in  old  bums,  7c 
treatment  of,  (note)  511. 
turpentine  liniment,  as  a  stimulant  to  old  ulcers,  774. 

Burss,  Inflamed : 

phenol,  deeply  injected,  838. 

Cachexia: 

cod-liver  oil,  appears  to  have  specific  influence  on  nutritic 
glycerin,  791. 

Calculi : 
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formaldehyde,  deodorant  and  germicidal,  860. 
iodoform,  lessens  pain  and  absorbs  discharge,  511. 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  as  a  caustic,  770. 
streptococcus  toxin,  generally  fails  but  may  oe  tried.  545. 

Cancer  of  Stomach  : 

bismuth  subnitrate,  to  relieve  pain  and  vomiting,  424. 
chloretone,  local  anaesthetic,  162. 

diastase,  to  digest  food  when  gastric  secretions  fail,  817. 
malt,  817. 

Carbolic  Add  PoiAonins: 

treatment,  840. 
Carbuncle : 

menthol,  paint  saturated  alcoholic  solution  over  surface,  852. 
Cardiac  Disease,  Chronic : 

See  Heart  Disease. 
Cardiac  Dropsy: 

See  Dropsy. 
Cardialgia : 

antacids,  correct  hyperacidity,  797. 

charcoal,  to  absorb  gases,  8x9. 

Cataract: 

phosphorus,  461. 

Catarrh  of  Air  Passages : 

balsam  of  Peru,  in  chronic  cases,  736. 

benzoic  acid,  to  be  given  internally  in  subacute  and  chronic  cases,  863. 

camphoric  acid,  applied  locally,  288. 

compound  tUicture  of  benzoin,  may  be  given  by  mouth  or  put  into  hot  water 

and  vapors  inhaled,  863. 
flaxseed,  may  be  used  freely  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  784. 
puaiacol,  as  a  stimulant  in  chronic  cases.  846. 
norehound,  feeble.  739. 
hydrastin,  applied  locally,  760. 


nyarasitn,  appiiea  locauy,  700. 

thymol  iodide,  dusted  on  the  mucous  membranes,  515. 


Catarrh  of  Bladder: 

See  Cystitis. 
Catarrh,  Suffocative: 

apomorphine,  useful  in  emetic  doses  to  get  rid  of  bronchial  exudation,  642. 

expectorants,  634. 

garlic,  applied  m  the  form  of  a  poultice,  737. 

Catarrhal  Jaundice : 

See  Jaundice. 
Cerebral  Congestion: 

ccahartics,  653. 
^got,  753- 
Cerebral  Excitement: 

cathartics,  act  hy  revulsion,  653. 

potassium  bromide,  useful  when  condition  is  not  inflammatory,  245. 

Cerebral  Scleroses: 

gold  and  sodium  chloride,  498. 

Cerebral  Softening: 

See  Brain  Softening. 
Chancres  and  Chancroids: 

black  wash,  as  a  local  application,  496. 
Canqiwin's  paste,  contains  zinc  chlonde,  779. 
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Ctuncres  and  Ch^ictoldi— Continued : 

corrosive  suhlimaie,  less  useful  than  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  btit  acti^f 

germicidal  aad  somewhat  caustic^  779. 
gsckarotics,  776. 

kydft>g^n  d'hiidfft  cleansing  and  germicidal,  ^3g. 
tchshargartt  actively  germicidal,  440. 
nitrk  acid,  should  be  applLed  with  a  glass  rod,  454.  77S. . 
red  mercuric  oxide  *  may  be  used  in  powder  forro,  496. 
resorcin,  apply  as  dusting  powder,  S55. 
soluti&n  of  mercuric  nitraie,  actively  caustic,  780. 
sultfhuric  acid,  actively  caustic,  453. 
yeilmtf  m^euric  oxid^,  496, 
yellow  wash,  4g6. 
zinc  chtoridt\  caustic  and  disinfectant,  779. 

Chapped  rtaods,  Up»t  or  Nlpplei : 

hensoic  acid,  stimulant  and  antiseptic,  especially  useful  tn  the  form   of 

zoin,  865. 
glycerin,  790, 
tannic  acid,  to  harden,  tender  nipples,  494. 

Chilblains : 

copaiba,  713. 
crtosoU,  S4+. 

Cblld-blrtfa : 

Chloral  Poison  in( : 

tTfatmcttt  of,  IS?. 
Chtorosts  : 

bon€  marrow,  511. 

cacodytic  acid,  doubtful  if  it  is  of  value.  4S1. 

cetrarin^  7S5. 

copper  sulpmUe,  an  old  remedy,  recently  revived  In   caifes   vith  ajiieaorTb<E4i 

43S. 
iron,  the  general  facts  as  to  the  value  and  use  of  iron  in  ati^mia   are  dtscusosj 

on  p,  447  and  the  individual  preparations  on  the  four  following  pag^s. 
lecithin,  prubably  of  some  value  but  less  Ijeoeficial  than  iron,  SS'^- 

Cholelithiasis  : 

See  Biliary  Calculi. 
Cholera  Asiatica: 

acetozone,  an  active  intestinal  antiseptic,  830. 

ammonia,  for  the  collapse,  281. 

antitoxin,  especially  for  immunization,  550. 

camphor,  to  lessen  the  diarrhoea,  287. 

chloral,  152. 

sulphuric  acid,  of  value  as  a  prophylactic,  453. 

Cholera  Infantum : 

antipyrine,  607. 

bismuth  subnitrate,  one  of  the  most  useful  remedies  kno-^'n,  424. 

Castillon's  powder,  a  means  of  exhibiting  lime,  803. 

cold  bath,  frequently  of  v^alue,  37. 

creosote,  of  service  on  account  of  local  anesthetic  as  well  as   antisept'C  act'  '- 

844. 
resorcin,  antiseptic,  855. 
rhubarb,  purg^ative  and  astringent,  663. 

sodium  phosphate,  useful  to  clean  out  bowel  and  encourage  flow  of  b:]e.  dc»o 
stdphuric  acid,  actively  astringent,  453. 

Chordee : 

camphor,  288. 
siUphonal,  157. 
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Choraa: 

antipyrine,  has  some  effect  as  motor  sedative,  607. 

apomarphine,  has  been  recommended  in  acute  cases,  649. 

arsenic,  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  remedies,  give  Fowler's  solution  in 

increasing  doses,  474. 
cacodylic  acid^  an  arsenical  preparation,  482. 
Calabar  bean,  336. 

chloral,  to  temporarily  control  convulsions  when  violent,  151. 
cimicifuga,  give  in  conjimction  with  iron,  78. 
caniunt,  27a. 

ettquinine,  used  like  quinine,  579. 
exalgine,  6x7. 
quinine,  efficacious  when  patient  can  take  large  enough  quantities,  stimulates 

spinal  inhibitory  center,  57a. 
sodium  bromide,  248. 

strychnine,  if  any  value  it  is  as  general  tonic,  aao. 
suiphonal,  157. 
ginc  oxide,  437. 

Choroiditis : 

santonin,  809. 
Chronic  Intestinal  Atony : 

Calabar  bean,  a  stimulant  to  non-striated  muscle  fibre,  330. 
Chylurla: 

methylene-blue,  581. 
Cicatrices: 

thiosinamine,  claimed  to  have  the  power  of  absorbing  scar  tissue,  530. 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver: 

apocynum,  to  evactiate  effusion,  334. 

nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  in  early  stages  exercises  a  directly  beneficial  action  on 
liver,  456. 

Cocaine-poisoning : 

treatment  of,  ao8. 
Cocalnism : 

treatment  of,  309. 
Cold,  a  General : 

alcohol,  as  a  preventive,  304. 

Brown  mixture,  784. 

diaphoretics,  most  efficacious  treatment,  7x9. 

See  also  Bronchitis  and  Coryza. 

Colic: 

antacids,  in  conditions  with  hyperacidity,  797. 

asafetida,  in  flattilent  colic,  a  useful  stimulant  to  peristalsis,  76. 

belladonna,  useful  in  spasmodic  colic,  180. 

cajuput,  629 

chloroform,  anodyne  and  carminative*  frequently  very  useful,  99. 

ether,  mildly  carminative,  91. 

ginger,  actively  carminative,  useful  in  flatulent  colic,  628. 

opium,  to  allay  irritation,  134. 

Colica  Pictonum : 

alum,  chemical  antidote  to  lead,  also  claimed  to  act  specifically,  410. 
belladonna,  probably  most  useful  drug  in  this  condition,  180. 
chloroform,  99. 
See  also  Lead-poisoning. 

Colitis: 

castor  otZ,  purgative  and  sedative  to  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  660. 
copper  siuphate,  occasionally  useful,  applied  locally,  428. 
forced  enemata,  best  treatment;  various  drugs,  as  silver  nitrate  or  potassium 
chlorate,  may  be  thus  locally  applied,  650 
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magnesium  sulphate,  benefits  by  cleaning  out  the  cause,.  66S. 

siht'r  niiraiet  probably  the  most  generally  useful  local  applic^lion^  436, 

Collapse : 

ammonia,  protnpt  but  temporary  stimtilaut,  give  hyjx>deTmicaily.  aSi, 

atropine,  oi  preat  service  in  the  collapse  of  low  fevers,  181  , 

cajf«-i*«r,  sodmm  and  caffeine  bensoatc  for  hypodermic  use,  348. 

counter-irTttanis,  768. 

digUalis,  powerful  but  slow,  may  be  given  bypodermic^ly,  336, 

tffiot,  slow  in  its  effect,  753. 

fwiU,  30, 

hot  baths,  only  efficient  method  of  maintaining  body  tempest ture,  yi8> 

sodiufn  carbimaie,  7q&. 

strychnine,  one  of  the  most  generaCy  useful  remedies,  332, 

suprarenal  extract,  veiy  quick  but  fugacious,  may  be  given  tntraveiu>Uily,ba£t 

dangerous  remedy,  54 s» 
Warbur£s  tincture,  579* 

Colltquatlve  SweaU; 

See   NlGKT-SWBATS. 

Coma: 

emetics,  635. 
Comedo: 

arsenic,  474. 
Condylonuitft : 

chromic  acid,  caustic »  780. 

nitric  acid,  actively  caustic,  780, 

phenol,  mildly  caustic,  S3  7, 

Conse^tlon  of  Brala ; 

Sec  Cerebhal  Congbstion. 
CongcfttioD  of  Lungs: 

atropine t  iSi, 

Congestion  of  Spinal  Cord; 

ergot,  753. 
Conium-polsoning : 

treatment  of,   273. 
Conjunctivitis : 

alum,  in  the  form  of  alum   curd,  astringent,  410. 

atropine,  rests  the  eye  and  has  an  anodyne  alterative  effect,  181. 

betanaphtol,  applied  locally  dissolved  in  olive  oil,  851. 

boric  acid,  one  of  the  best  local  applications,  soothing  and  antiseptic,  869. 

citrine  ointment,  in  chronic  cases,  496. 

cocaine,  lessens  pain  and  overcomes  congestion,  a  very  useful  treatment,  2c 7. 

copper  sulphate,  used  in  the  granular  type,  429. 

icnthargan,  may  be  topically  applied  in  one  per  cent,  solution,  440. 

largin,  a  modem  silver  preparation    recommended  in    the   form  of    ge1at:c 

tablets  locally,  439- 
lithium,  in  gouty  cases,  698. 

protargol,  recommended  especially  in  gonorrhoeal  cases,  441. 
silver  nitrate,  a  standard  and  useful  treatment,  an  active  germicide  and  astnn- 

gent,  435. 
suprarenal  extract,  powerfully  antagonizes  the  congestion,  542. 
yellow  mercuric  oxiae,  in  chronic  cases,  496. 

Constipation : 

aloes,  in  atonic  cases,  especially  when  accompanied  with  amenorrhcea,  66!;. 
asafetida,  as  stimulant  to  the  intestinal  muscles,  especially  useful  in  the  aged, 
76. 
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belUidonnat  prevents  gripine  and  increases  laxative  effects  of  cathartics,  z8o. 

black  draughty  a  very  vaiuable  remedy  in  fecal  impaction,  666. 

blue  mass,  used  where  hepatic  torpor,  663. 

bran,  654. 

calomel,  most  valtiable  drug  in  biliousness,  not  to  be  used  habitually,  663. 

cascara  sagrada,  especially  useftd  in  chronic  constipation,  655. 

castor  ail,  useful  omy  in  acute  cases,  659. 

cathartics,  65a. 

compound  cathartic  pills,  in  acute  constipation,  67a. 

compound  infusion  of  senna,  same  as  black  draught,  666. 

cracKed  wheat,  6^4. 

croton  oil,  probably  most  powerful  purgative  known  used  to  revulse  or  when 
patients  refuse  to  swiulow,  675. 

diet,  654. 

enemata,  650. 

Epsom  salt,  a  prompt  and  efficient  saline,  667. 

euonymus,  655. 

Indian  meal,  654. 

mctgnesia,  antacid  laxative,  657. 

manna,  655. 

molasses,  654. 

oatmeal,  654. 

phvsostigma,  stimulant  to  intestinal  mtiscles,  useful  in  atonic  cases,  373. 

piUs  of  aloes  and  asafetida,  666. 

podophyllum,  supposed  to  act  upon  the  liver,  hence  the  name  "vegetable  mer- 
cury," 673. 

rhubarb,  used  m  debilitated  cases,  663. 

Seidlitz  powder,  an  elegant  form  of  saline,  669. 

senna,  a  very  efficient  laxative  when  soft  passages  desired,  666. 

solution  of  maptesium  citrate,  non-irritating,  especially  useful  in  inflamma- 
tory conditions,  668. 

strychntne,  when  intestinal  atony,  a 3 3. 

sugar,  654. 

sulphur,  657. 

tamarind,  656. 

taraxacum,  504. 

treatment  of,  653. 

unbolted  flour,  6^4. 

vegetable  cathartic  pills,  670. 

wahoo,  in  chronic  cases  with  hepatic  torpor,  655. 

Convulsions : 

amyl  nitrite,  the  remedv  when  convulsions  must  be  controlled  immediately, 

quick  and  powerful  but  fugacious,  358. 
amgsthetics,  when  ^ompt  action  desired;  chloroform  the  most  efficacious,  83. 
asafetida,  in  hysterical  cases,  76. 
camphor,  of  little  value  except  in  hysteria,  388. 
chloral,  useful  in  all  types  of  convulsions  if  severe  enough  to  threaten  life, 

i5i»  152. 
emetics,  when  convulsions  of  gastric  origin,  633. 
garlic,  737. 
musk,  74. 

potassium  bromide,  a  useful  remedy  when  a  persistent  action  desired,  346. 
See  also  Epilepsy,  Tetanus,  etc. 

Copper-polsonlng : 

treatment  of,  430. 
veratrum  viride,  345. 

Corneal  Ulcer: 

atropine,  rests  the  eye  by  paralyzing  accommodation,  183. 
dionine,  increases  the  lymphatic  circulation  in  the  eye,  144. 
lor  gin,  germicidal,  4^9. 
physosttgmine,  to  limit  the  spread  of  ulcers,  337. 

Corpulence : 

See  Obesity. 
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couevTMT,  iiA:%;s  uu  rt;i»}nrabury  ccubcr,  X4Z. 

dioninCt  143. 

gelsemium,  267. 

ner^ne,  one  of  most  generally  useful  cough  sedatives  known,  145. 

opium,  to  be  avoided  when  expectoration  is  profuse,  134. 

prussic  acid,  of  little  value,  391. 

treatnmu  of,  730. 

Croup: 

compound  syrup  of  squill,  not  suitable  for  children,  737. 

emetics,  to  evacuate  membrane  or  mucus,  634. 

expectorants,  731. 

glycerin,  791. 

tpecacuanha,  emetic  and  expectorant,  637. 

Ume-water,  apply  locally  by  means  of  an  atomizer,  803. 

squiU,  nauseatmg  expectorant,  737. 

sulfhonal,  157. 

yellow  mercuric  subsulphate,  a  dangerous  remedy,  496. 

Cystitis: 

arbutin,  alterative  diuretic,  706. 

benzoic  acid,  valuable  urinary  antiseptic,  especially  useful  when  a 

urine,  86i(. 
betol,  antiseptic,  8^a. 

boric  add,  antiseptic,  may  be  given  by  mouth  or  used  to  wash  out  bl 
buchu,  acts  as  sedative  to  inmmed  mucous  membrane,  705. 
camphoric  acid,  a88. 

cantnarides,  stimulating,  use  only  in  chronic  cases,  715. 
copaiba,  in  chronic  cases,  713. 

flaxseed,  infusion,  sedative  to  mucous  membrane,  usefid  in  acute  1 
grindelia,  736. 

ftuaiacol,  urinary  antiseptic,  846. 
nelmitol,  supposed  to  liberate  formaldehyde,  701. 
hexamethylenamine,  one  of  the  best  urinary  disinfectants,   suppose 

erate  formaldehvde  in  the  bladder,  699. 
hippurate  of  lime  andlithia,  (note)  861. 
iodtne,  504. 

juniper,  in  chronic  cases,  707. 
lycetol,  especially  in  lithemic  patients,  699. 
methylene-blue,  mildly  antiseptic,  581. 
paretra,  705. 
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Debility : 

See  Neurasthenia. 

Delirium  of  Low  Fevers: 

blister  St  when  condition  is  not  due  to  exhatistion,  768. 
chloraly  in  early  stages,  1 50. 
valerian,  75. 

Delirium  Tremens : 

chloral,  to  produce  sleep,  powerful  but  depressant,  x  50. 

chloretone,  164. 

digitalis t  to  maintain  circulation,  large  doses  well  borne,  327. 

hops,  77. 

hyoscine  hydrobromide,  a  useful  hypnotic,  especially  in  combination  with 

morphine,  189. 
monobromated  camphor,  of  little  value,  79,  351. 
opium,  serviceable,  but  not  to  be  used  too  lavishly,  133. 
paraldehyde,  a  useful  somnifacient,  161. 

potassium  bromide,  as  a  general  nerve  sedative,  not  to  produce  sleep,  245. 
valerian,  too  feeble,  75. 
veratrum,  capable  of  harm,  369. 

Dermal  Qrowths: 

chromic  acid,  caustic,  780. 
nitric  acid,  caustic,  780. 

Dermatitis: 

vinegar,  a  soothing  astringent  lotion,  397. 

Diabetes  Insipidus : 

antipyrine,  609. 

ergot,  probably  the  most  generally  useful  remedy  known,  753. 

ejuilgine,  617. 

oil  of  turpentine,  711. 

opium,  may  be  used  in  combination  with  gallic  add,  134. 

Diabetes  Mellitns : 

antipj/rine,  609. 

arsenical  solution  of  lithium,  in  gouty  cases,  (note)  698. 

ergot,  may  do  good,  usually  fails,  753. 

eucalyptus,  584. 

elycertn,  as  a  sweetening  agent  instead  of  sugar,  791. 

hydrogen  dioxide,  probably  of  no  service,  829. 

i'ambm,  in  some  cases  may  greatly  reduce  sugar,  usually  no  effect,  529. 
edthin,  recommended  to  improve  nutrition,  ^52. 

opium,  the  most  valuable  drug  in  this  condition,  use  in  large  doses,  134. 
piperazine,  recommended  on  scientific  groimds,  (note)  699. 
saccharin,  extraordinarily  sweet,  used  as  substitute  for  sugar,  792. 
sodium  carbonate,  800. 
thymol,  851.  853. 

Diarrfacea: 

antacids,  in  cases  with  '* spinach-stools*',  795. 

antipyrine,  609. 

argentol,  as  an  astringent  antiseptic,  438. 

aromatics,  in  diarrhoeas  of  relaxation.  626. 

astringents,  402. 

atropine,  in  colliquative  diarrhoeas,  181. 

bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate,  differs  essentially  from  other  salts  of  bismuth, 

useful  only  in  serotis  types,  426. 
bismuth  subgaMate,  426. 
bismuth  subnitrate,  perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  remedy  we   have  in 

diarrhoeas  of  an  inflammatory  character,  acts  as  a  sedative,  protective 

antiseptic  and  astringent,  424. 
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DIarr  hcea—  Continued  : 
bismuth  subsalicylate,  acts  about  like  the  subnitrate,  436. 
calcium  carbanaU,  in  summer  diarrhceas  when  intestines  are  acid,  803. 
calcium  chloride,  asserted  to  inhibit  peristalsis,  suggested  in  nervous  types,  S04. 
camphor,  in  serous  forms  of  diarrhoea,  387. 
Castillon's  powder,  803. 

ccLStor  oil,  useful  to  cleanse  bowel  in  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  is  sedative,  660. 
cocaine,  20 j. 

cold  baths,  m  summer  diarrhceas  often  very  useful,  37. 
copaiba,  in  chronic  cases,  713. 

copper  sulphate,  used  in  chronic  ulcerative  types,  but  is  of  little  value,  429. 
creosote,  intestinal  antiseptic,  844. 
cresol,  antiseptic,  849. 
ergot,  in  chronic  serous  diarrhoeas  restores  tone  to  relaxed  vessels,  a  valuable 

remedy,  75a. 
ferrous  sulphate,  astringent,  employed  in  chronic  cases,  449. 
gambir,  a  powerful  astringent  in  relaxing  diarrhoeas,  407. 
geranium,  contains  tannin,  especially  used  in  children,  409. 
tuematoxylon,  efficient  astringent  with  pleasant  taste,  408. 
hamametis,  408. 

Hope's  camphor  mixture,  a  valuable  combination  in  serous  diarrhoeas,  455. 
ipecacuanha,  in  chronic  cases,  639. 
fambul,  539. 

hino,  actively  astringent,  539. 

lead  acetate,  emploved  in  serous  diarrhoeas  combined  with  opiuin*  439. 
lime-water,  especiall>r  when  acidity  of  intestines,  803. 
magnesia,  in  cases  with  intestinal  acidity,  656. 
naphtol,  a  valuable  intestinal  antiseptic,  85. 
nitric  acid,  454. 

nitro-hydrocMoric  acid,  in  chronic  cases  with  hepatic  torpor,  456. 
nitrous  acid,  preferred  in  Hope's  camphor  mixture  to  nitric  acid,  455. 
oU  of  cajaput,  639. 
opium,  lessens  both  peristalsis  and  secretion,  to  be  used  in  serotis,  not  in 

mucous,  diarrhoeas,  134. 
pepsin,  816. 

phenol,  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic,  837. 
rhaiany,  408. 

rhubarb,  cathartic  and  astringent;  of  service  in  summer  complaint,  663. 
sodium  phosphate,  useful  in  chronic  diarrhoea  of  infants,  669. 
strychnine,  in  atonic  cases,  a  a  a. 
sulphuric  acid,  an  active  astringent,  453. 
syrup  of  lime,  806. 
tannalbin,  possesses  the  astringent  properties  of  tannin  without  deleterious 

effects  upon  the  stomach,  405. 
tannic  acid,  in  serous  types  to  check  excessive  secretion,  404. 
tannoform,  claimed  to  combine  antiseptic  influence  of  formaldehyde  to  as- 

tringency  of  tannin,  405. 
tannopine,  405. 

zinc  oxide,  in  chronic  catarrhal  varieties,  437. 
zinc  sulphate,  in  chronic  diarrhoea  with  ulcerations,  437. 

Digitalis-poisoning : 

treatment  of,  330. 

Dilatation  of  Heart : 

convallaria,  350. 
digitalis,  323. 

Dilatation  of  Stomach : 

beta-naphtol,  to  check  fermentation,  851. 

Diphtheria : 

antitoxin,  specific,  use  early  and  freely,  545. 

benzoic  acid,  locally  as  antiseptic,  863. 

boric  acid,  869. 

cold,  ice  bag  over  the  throat,  31 ;  to  reduce  fever,  37. 
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coUoidal  sUver,  used  by  inunction,  of  doubtful  value,  439. 

creosote,  Apply  locally  as  antiseptic,  844. 

hydrochloric  acid,  to  destxx>y  membrane,  454. 

hydrogen  dioxide,  one  of  the  most  taseful  germicides,  apply  with  swab,  839. 

jaborandi,  7*6. 

lime-water,  to  dissolve  the  membrane,  803. 

mercury,  after  antitoxin  probably  the  most  valuable  internal  remedy;  calomel 
may  be  dusted  on  diseased  surface,  489. 

MonseVs  soliUion,  apply  locally,  astringent,  449. 

papain,  to  dissolve  membrane,  818. 

phenol,  germicidal,  may  be  used  in  form  of  lozenge,  837. 

potassium  chlorate,  dangerous  internally  on  account  of  irritant  effect  on  kid- 
neys, may  be  applied  locally,  697. 

resorcin,  antiseptic  and  feebly  caustic,  855. 

salicylic  add,  of  no  value,  594. 

streptococcus  antitoxin,  may  be  used  for  mixed  infections,  548. 

tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  value  doubtful,  450. 

Dislocation : 

anaesthetics,  8a. 

Diuresis,  Excessive : 

turpentine,  7x1. 

Dropsy: 

afocynum,  diuretic  and  cardiac  stimulant,  334. 

blisters,  in  local  dropsies,  768. 

caffeine,  actively  diuretic,  348. 

calomel,  a  powerftd  diuretic  if  used  in  large  doses,  683. 

cathartics,  6^3. 

convallaria,  is  diuretic  and  sometimes  cathartic,  350. 

copaiba,  713. 

diaphoretics,  719. 

digitalis,  increases  urinary  secretion  by  stimulating  the  circulation,  390,  686. 

diuretics,  668. 

elaterin,  hydragogue  cathartic,  especially  useful  in  renal  dropsies,  674. 

hot  baths,  718. 

jaborandi,  eliminates  the  fluid  through  the  skin,  726. 

jalap,  hydragogue  cathartic,  use  in  the  form  of  compound  jalap  powder,  671. 

magnestum  sulphate,  eliminates  fluid  through  the  bowels,  668. 

potassium  bitartrate,  non-irritant  diuretic,  693. 

scoparius,  diuretic  but  irritant  to  kidneys,  68  a. 

squill,  powerful  diuretic,  avoid  in  acute  Bright's  disease,  68  x. 

strophanthus,  cardiac  stimulant,  has  more  action  on  kidneys  than  digitalis, 

337. 
sugar,   687. 

theobromine,  useful  in  either  cardiac  or  nephritic  dropsy,  685. 
theocin,  diuretic,  685. 
veratrine,  37a. 

Dysentery : 

calomel,  internally  in  fractional  doses  every  hour,  antiphlogistic  and  purgative, 
66a. 

castor  oil,  purgative,  also  soothing  to  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  660. 

cathartics,  6^3. 

cocaine,  in  the  form  of  suppositories  when  irritability  of  rectum,  307. 

cold,  ice  suppositories  or  injections  of  ice-water  of  great  value,  38. 

copaiba,  in  chronic  cases,  7x3. 

creosote,  844. 

enemata,  a  very  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  d3rsentery  is  the  applica- 
tion of  various  drugs  to  the  inflamed  area  by  means  of  the  high  enema, 
650. 

ergot,  useful  in  chronic  cases,  75 a. 

flaxseed,  to  be  used  freely  in  form  of  decoction,  784. 

forced  enemata,  650. 

glycerin,  applied  locally  by  means  of  enema,  791. 


U4o;. 
poUissium  chlorate,  useful  for  rectal  injections  in  chronic  cBi 
potassium  permanganate ^  wash  out  colon  with  one  to  tw^o 

8*7. 
situer  nitrate,  by  rectal  injection  in  chronic  cases,  435. 
sulphur,  seems  to  act  as  intestinal  antiseptic,  highly  recom 

Dysmenorrhoea : 

am^l  nitrite,  in  spasmodic  type,  359. 

antipyrine,  to  reueve  pain,  608. 

atrofine,  in  spasmodic  type,  x8o. 

bUick  haw,  744. 

camphor,  in  nervous  cases,  287. 

cotton-root,  has  stimulant  action  of  the  uterus,  764. 

euaiac,  stimulant  to  uterine  mucotis  membrane,  74a. 

Hvdrastinine  hydrochlorate,  stimulant  to  uterus,  763. 

tnermol,  to  reheve  pain,  6x8. 

vibumum,  744. 

Dyspepsia: 

alcohol,  often  relieves,  but  danger  of  habit,  307. 

antacids,  curative  as  well  as  alfeviating,  797. 

asafetida,  in  atonic  cases,  76. 

barberry,  623. 

calcium  chloride,  recommended  in  fermentative  cases,  803. 

charcoal,  as  an  absorbent  in  fermentative  dyspepsia,  819. 

enemata,  650. 

euonymus,  as  a  laxative,  6^6. 

gineer,  must  not  be  used  wben  there  is  inflammation,  6a8. 

Hydrastis,  ^60. 

hydrochlonc  acid,  as  a  digestant  where  insufficient  gastric  1 

magnesia,  of  value  in  ada  dyspepsia,  656. 

naphtol,  antiseptic,  useful  where  much  fermentation,  851. 

nitric  acid,  to  replace  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  stomach,  455. 

pancreatin,  cannot  have  any  ejffect  as  digestant,  8x6. 

pepper,  may  be  used  in  atonic  ty;pes,  628. 

pepsin,  used  where  gastric  secretion  fails,  usually  of  little  bi 

physostipna,  in  intestinal  dyspepsia,  237. 

siwer  nttrate,  valuable  astnngent  in  true  gastritis,  especiall 

ent,  436. 
soda,  corrects  hyperacidity,  encourages  gastric  secretion,  80c 
strychnine,  when  associated  with  atony,  22a. 
taraxacum,  530. 
terebene,  in  flatulent  intestinal  dyspepsia,  738. 

Dyspnoea : 
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bismuth  sub^aUatet  as  a  dusting  powder,  426. 

cacodylic  ac%d^  an  arsenical  preparation,  482. 

campnor-mefUhoU  (note)  852. 

glycerin,  useful  emollient,  790. 

uiuhargan,  440. 

ichthyol,  a  very  useful  external  application,  527. 

mentholt  to  relieve  itching,  8^2. 

papain^  to  destroy  thickened  skin,  8x8. 

resorcin,  a  valuable  local  application  in  chronic  cases,  855. 

soft  soap,  765. 

suprarenal  capsule ,  to  blanch  reddened  areas  in  chronic  cases,  542. 

tannoform,  406. 

zinc  oxide  ointment,  a  \iseful  astringent  application,  428. 

Effusion,  Pericardial: 

potassium  iodide,  aids  the  absoxption  of  fluids,  506. 
squill,  eliminates  fluid  through  kidneys,  68  x. 

Effusion,  Pleural : 

antipyrine,  609. 

iodoform,  as  a  substitute  for  iodides,  5x0. 

potassium  iodide,  506. 

squiU,  68  X. 

sugar,  diuretic,  687. 

Emesls: 

See  Vomiting. 
Emphysema : 

aspidosperma,  278. 
Empyema : 

creosote,  locally  as  disinfectant,  844. 

iodine,  inject  after  cleaning  out  cavity,  504. 

iodoform,  in  tuberculous  cases  glycerin  solution  locally  applied,  5x3. 

Endocarditis : 

aconite,  when  cardiac  excitement  or  excessive  hypertrophy,  382. 
camphor,  as  a  stimulant  where  immediate  danger  of  heart  failure.  287. 
convallaria,  much  disagreement  as  to  its  value,  350. 
digitalis,  the  most  reliable  stimulant  and  heart  tonic  in  all  cases  where  com> 

pensation  is  lost,  323,  326. 
ichthargan,  has  been  injected  intravenously  in  septic  cases,  doubtful  if  it 

be  a  method  of  vsJue,  440. 
mercury,  489. 

sparteine,  occasionally  of  service  as  heart  stimulant,  353. 
suprarenal  extract,  value  very  doubtful,  543. 
See  also  Heart  Disbasb. 

Endometritis : 

hydrastinine  hydrochlorate,  763. 
thyroid  extract,  537. 

Enteric  Fever: 

See  Typhoid  Fever. 
Enteritis : 

ammonium  chloride,  734. 

bismuth,  the  insoluble  salts  of  bismuth  (subnitrate,  subcarbonate,  subgallate, 

subsalicylate)  are  our  most  efficient  remedies  in  enteritis,  424. 
castor  oil,  useful  to  cleanse  the  bowel,  also  sedative  to  inflamed  mucosa,  660. 
cathartics,  benefit  by  getting  rid  of  irritating  substance,  use  in  begixming  of 

treatment,  653. 
chlorine,  recommended  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic,  820. 
copper  sulphate,  428. 

demulcents,  soothe  the  inflammation,  use  in  acute  cases,  782. 
enemata,  650. 
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BnterMB^  CofUimted: 

•Raxseed,  used  as  demulcent  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  784. 

Hydrastis ^  beneficial  especially  in  chronic  cases,  760. 

magnesium  sulphate,  a  non-irritating  cathartic,  668. 

naphtalin,  as  an  intestinal  disinfectant,  850. 

opium,  should  be  used  for  antiphlogistic  effects,  not  to  check  the  diarrl 

physostigma,  in  chronic  cases,  337. 

resorcin,  855. 

silver  nitrate,  436. 

slippery  elm,  demulcent,  783. 

tannawin,  a  non-irritant  astringent,  405. 

See  also  Diarkhoa. 

Enuresis: 

See  Incontinbncb  ov  Urinb. 

Ephemeral  Fever: 

aconite,  383. 

Epididymitis: 

silver  nitrate,  painted  over  the  scrotum,  435. 

Epilepsy : 

acetanilid,  612. 

ammonium  bromide,  especially  useful  in  combination  with  strontium  bron 

248. 
amyl  nitrite,  in  cases  with  a  distinct  aura,  or  in  status  epileptictis,  248. 
anesthetics,  rarely  needed  except  in  status  epilepticus,  8a. 
antipyrine,  efficacious  in  some  cases,  may  be  tried  in  any,  603. 
borax,  probably  of  no  value,  869. 
bromahn,  351. 

bromipin,  administered  either  hypodermicaUy  or  by  inunction,  251. 
calcium  bromide,  less  disturbing  to  digestion  than  other  bromides,  249. 
camphor,  388. 

chloretone,  recommended  especially  in  petit  mal,  i6a. 
ergot,  increases  effect  of  bromides,  753. 
edd  bromide,  250. 

M>'(ira5/tntn^ /t>'dr<7C^tiorat^,  theoretically  is  strongly  indicated,  761,  763. 
hydrobromic  acid,  too  irritant  to  be  used  alone  out  may  be  combined  w 

alkaline  bromide,  2^0. 
lithium  bromide,  claimed  to  do  good  in  cases  in  which  potassium  salt  1 

failed,  249. 
physostigma,  237. 
pituitary  body,  no  good,  543. 

potassium  bromide,  the  standard  remedy  in  epilepsy,  346. 
santonin,  807. 
silver  nitrate,  useless,  436. 

sodium,  bromide,  about  equivalent  to  the  potassium  bromide,  248. 
strontium  bromide,  slow  but  persistent  in  its  action,  249. 
sulphonal,  157. 

zinc  bromide,  by  some  believed  of  service,  but  doubtful  if  of  value,  428. 
zinc  oxide,  427. 

EpUcleritis: 

physostigmine,  237 

Epistaxis : 

cocaine,  acts  by  constricting  blood-vessels,  207. 

ergot,  of  little  if  any  value,  752. 

gelatin,  may  be  employed  with  advantage  both  locally  and  internally,  533, 

suprarenal  extract,  a  very  powerful  local  constrictor  of  blood-vessels,  542. 

tannic  acid,  acts  by  coagulating  blood  and  contracting  vessels,  404. 

Epithelioma : 

resorcin,  as  a  caustic,  855. 
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Erysipelas : 

antip^ine,  to  reduce  the  temperature,  607. 

atropine,  as  a  circulatory  stimulant,  z8i. 

benzoic  acid,  as  an  antiseptic,  86^. 

boric  acid,  saturated  solution  applied  locally,  869. 

creosote,  used  in  the  form  of  an  omtment,  844. 

ferrous  sulphate,  as  an  astringent  lotion,  449. 

ichthyol,  527. 

iodine,  beneficial  results  from  local  application  but  must  not  be  used  too  freely, 

503- 
phenol,  deep  injections,  838. 

streptococcus  antitoxin,  has  not  fulfilled  expectations,  but  may  be  tried,  548. 
tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  specific  action  from  internal  tise,  450. 

Excoriations : 

glycerin,  soothing  and  softening,  790. 

Exophthalmic  Qoltre: 

picric  acid,  814. 

sparteine,  to  relieve  the  cardiac  symptoms,  353. 
splenic  extract,  well  worth  trying,  544. 
strophanthus,  to  control  the  heart  action,  337. 
thymus  gland,  has  not  proved  of  service,  543. 

F 
Fatty  Heart: 

See  Hbart  Disbasb. 
Faiicltis: 

See  Sorb  Throat. 
Favus: 

naphthol,  in  the  form  of  a  soap,  851. 
Fecal  Accumulation: 

black  draught,  a  very  efficient  remedy,  666. 
Epsom  salt,  668. 

linseed  oil,  by  rectal  injection,  787. 
senna,  666. 

Feet,  Sweating:  of : 

See  Hyperidrosis. 
Feet,  Tender: 

tannic  acid,  404. 
Felon : 

carbolic  acid,  injected  deeply,  838. 

silver  nitrate,  to  abort,  pamt  finger  with  solution  of,  43  $. 

Fever : 

acetanilid,  probably  less  depressant  than  antipyrin,  613. 

acetopyrin,  coal  tar  antipyretic,  610. 

acontle,  useful  febrifuge  in  mild  fevers,  383. 

alcohol,  acts  as  accessory  food  and  cardiac  stimulant,  305. 

ammonia,  981 

antipyretics,  less  serviceable  than  cold   bath  in  severe  fever,  586. 

antipyrine,  to  lessen  fever,  607. 

apirin,  especially  in  rheumatic  fever,  598. 

cardiac  depressants,  increase  heat  elimination,  359. 

chloral,  as  a  sedative,  1 50. 

cold,  most  rational  mode  of  reducing  temperature,  37  methods  of  appljring.  39. 

diaphoretics,  useful  to  break  up  some  kinds  of  fever,  719. 

digitalis,  to  maintain  circulation,  327. 

diuretics,  water  especially  useful  in  febrile  conditions,  677. 

eupyrine,  antipyretic,  608. 


aU  of  turpenttne,  711. 

opium,  to  support  the  system.  134. 

phenacetin,  probably  safest  of  coal-tar  antipyretics,  6x5 

phenocoU  hydrochUmde,  616. 

potassium  citrate,  693. 

quinine,  tisefiil  in  conjunction  with  cold  bath,  570. 

salicylic  acid,  not  generally  useful  as  antipyretic,  593. 

salipyrin,  as  antipyretic  especially  in  rheumatic  fever,  ( 

saloquinine,  580. 

solution  of  potassium  citrate,  6^ a. 

svueet  sfirit  of  nitre,  in  adynamic  fevers  of  children,  7^8. 

tkermol,  coal  tar  antipyretic,  618. 

See  also  Typhoid  Fever.  Scarlet  Pbvbr,  etc. 

Fibroid  Tttmor«  of  Uterus : 

See  Uterus,  Fibroid  Tumors  op. 

Fissure  of  Anus: 

atropine,  to  relieve  accompanying  spasm,  180. 


benzoic  acid,  antiseptic  and  healing,  863. 
cocaine,  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  207. 

Fistula: 

creosote,  844. 

Flatulence : 

aromatics,  to  stimulate  intestinal  peristalsis,  635. 
asafetida,  enemata  in  flatulent  constipation,  76. 
Hoffmann's  anodyne,  carminative,  77. 
physostigma,  a  stimtilant  to  intestinal  muscle,  a$f. 
See  also  Colic. 

Fractures: 

calcium  phosphate,  in  ununited  fractures,  530. 

sulphoncU,  to  relieve  muscular  spasm,  157. 

thyroid  extract,  has  sometimes  proved  uiseful  in  delay< 

Frost-Bltes : 

ichthyol,  538. 

Furuncles : 

See  Boils. 

0 

Qalactorrhcea : 
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QMtralgia: 

anasthesin,  a  local  anesthetic,  1x8. 

arsenic^  in  netiralgic  types,  474. 

bismuth,  especially  in  feeble  patients,  424. 

hydrocyanic  acid,  a  useful  remedy,  probably  acts  on  sensory  nerves,  39a. 

manganese  dioxide,  451. 

orthoform,  useful  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  118. 

phenol,  of  value  on  account  of  local  anaesthetic  action  as  well  as  antiseptic,  837. 

validol,  a  compound  of  menthol  and  valeric  acid,  75. 

iiastric  Crisis: 

See  Locomotor  Ataxia. 

Oastric  Ulcer: 

cofaiba,  as  a  stimulant  in  chronic  and  indolent  ulcers,  7x3. 

ickthargan,  a  combination  of  silver  and  ichthvol,  440. 

orthoform,  to  lessen  pain  through  local  anaesthetic  effect,  xx8. 

resorcin,  a  not  generallv  tiseful  remedy,  855. 

silver  nitrate,  the  standard  remedy,  sedative,  astringent,  and  antiseptic,  436. 

Castric  Uneasiness: 

antacids,  797. 

Oastritls: 

ammonium  chloride,  in  chronic  cases,  ^34. 

bismuth,  all  its  insoluble  salts  act  similarly;  they  are  sedative,  astringent, 

protective,  and  antiseptic,  434. 
calcium  chloride,  803. 

demulcents,  in  acute  inflammations  may  be  freely  employed,  783. 
hydrastis,  useful  especially  in  chronic  cases,  760. 
ichthargan,  443. 

phenol,  antiseptic  and  anaesthetic,  837. 
silver  nitrate,  useful  sedative  astringent,  436. 
See  also  Dyspepsia. 

OInglvitis : 

argyrol,  germicidal,  441. 
tannin,  astringent,  404. 

Olands,  Enlarged: 

ammonium  iodide,  may  be  used  both  internally  and  externally,  507. 

cod-liver  oil,  to  improve  nutrition  in  scrofula,  517. 

ichthyol,  applied  externally,  538. 

iodine,  used  externally  in  indolent  hypertrophy,  304. 

iodoform,  either  by  mouth  (510)  or  glycerin  solution  injected  into  tuberculous 

glands,  513. 
mercurial  ointment,  in  enlarged  indurated  glands,  493. 
mercurial  plaster,  493. 

naphtol,  alcoholic  solution  to  be  injected  directly  into  glands,  851 . 
phenol,  deeply  injected,  838. 
sulphur ateahme,  6^9. 
thiosinamine,  especially  in  cases  with  fibrous  tissue,  530. 

Olaucoma : 

dionine,  used  locally  increases  the  flow  of  lymph  in  the  eye,  143. 
physostigmine,  relieves  ocular  tension  by  contracting  the  pupil,  337. 
salicylic  acid,  useful  especially  in  rheumatic  cases,  594. 

Oleet: 

cantharides,  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  7x5. 
tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  in  combination  with  cantharides,  450. 
turpentine,  a  stimulant  alterative  diuretic,  7x3. 

Olycosuria : 

See  Diabetes  Mbllitus. 


acetosone,  locally  as  antiseptic,  830. 

albargin,  a  silver  preparation,  438. 

antifnony,  internally  as  a  circtilatory  depressant  and  di 

argonin,  a  silver  preparation,  440. 

argyrol,  claimed  to  be  a  non-imtant  and  active  silver 

betusoic  acid,  internally  as  urinary  antiseptic,  863. 

hetol,  given  internally,  8^0. 

bismuth,  used  locally  in  later  stages,  713. 

copaiba,  in  the  be^^mning  stages  employed  internally, 

hydrastin,  locally  m  the  later  stages,  758. 

hydrogen  dioxide,  820. 

ichthargan,  active  silver  preparation,  440. 

kava,  715. 

largin,  recommended  especially  in  gonorrhoea  in  womei 

matico,  714. 

methylene-blue,  of  doubtful  value,  581. 

oil  of  erigeron,  707. 

oil  of  sandaU-wood,  used  internally  in  the  advanced  sta| 

pareira,  in  chronic  gonorrhoea  as  alterative  diuretic,  70 

potassium  bromide,  to  allay  sextxal  excitement,  946. 

protargol,  an  on^anic  silver  preparation,  441. 

quinine,  appliea  locally,  575. 

resorcin,  853. 

silver  citrate,  claimed  to  be  non-irritant  and  actively  gei 

silver  nitrate,  especially  useful  in  chronic  cases,  435* 

silver  stdphocarbolate,  439. 

tartar  emetic,  as  a  diaphoretic,  364. 

terpin  hydrate,  used  internally,  738. 

urotroptn,  given  by  mouth  as  urinary  antiseptic,  700. 

zinc  acetate,  428. 

Qonorrhonl  Cystitis: 

betol,  852. 

Qonorrhoeal  Rheumatlsni : 

salicylic  acid,  594. 

Qout: 

cathartics,  653. 

colchicum,  most  useful  in  typical  gout  (podagra),  653. 

ether,  in  the  collapse  of  retrocedent  gout,  91. 

ichihyol,  as  an  external  application,  528. 

lithium,  supposed  to  be  depurant  and  to  increase  solub 

mapnesia.  antacid  and  laxative.  6c6. 
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OranuiAtkNis,  Exuberant: 

burnt  alum,  caustic  and  astringent,  781. 

copper  sulphate,  antiseptic  astringent  and  mildly  caustic,  781. 

silver  nitrate,  caustic  and  powerfully  germicidal,  43  5. 

zinc  sulphate  t  781. 

Qravel: 

benzoic  acid,  probably  lessens  uric  acid  excretion,  863. 

potassium  acetate,  renders  urine  alkaline,  also  lessens  formation  of  uric  acid, 

soda,  less  valuable  than  potash  salts,  800. 
water,  679. 

Qraves's  Disease: 

See  Exophthalmic  Goitre. 
Qrippe: 

See  Influenza. 
Qummata : 

See  Syphilis. 
Qums,  Retraction  of: 

iodine,  applied  locally  by  means  of  camel*s-hair  brush,  504. 

H 
HsNnatemesls : 

gelatin,  increases  the  coagulability  of  blood,  especially  tiseful  in  subacute 

cases.  «3. 
Monsel's  solution,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  styptics  in  acute  cases,  449. 
suprarenal  extract  acts  by  constricting  vessels  at  Dleeding  point,  542. 
tannic  acid,  404. 
vinegar,  usefiil  especially  in  emergencies — ^is  quite  efficient,  397. 

Hsmiaturia; 

cantharides,  in  atonic  haematuria,  715. 

gallic  acid,  perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  remedy,  406. 

gelatin,  believed  by  some  to  be  irritant  to  kidneys,  is  probably  beneficial,  533. 

turpentine,  in  passive  hemorrhage,  7x2. 

See  also  Black- water  Fever. 

Hemophilia : 

gelatin,  533. 

Hflemoptysis : 

alum,  used  by  atomization,  410. 

atomization,  as  a  means  of  applying  remedies  locally  to  lungs,  732. 

cotarnine,  410. 

er£ot,  commonly  used,  but  doubtful  if  of  service,  752. 

gaUic  acid,  given  internally,  406. 

gelatin,  probably  most  useful  drug  known  (except  opiates) ;  increases  coag- 

ulaoility  of  blood,  5^5. 
ipecactuinha,  claimed  to  be  specific,  638. 
lead  acetate,  doubtful  if  of  service,  422. 
MonseVs  solution,  applied  by  atomization,  449. 
oU  of  turpentine,  7x1. 
opium,  some  form  of  opiimi  or  morphine  should  always  be  given,  X34. 

Hay  Fever : 

ammonium  valerate,  75. 
antitoxin,  54^. 

cocaine,  applied  locally,  relieves  congestion  and  is  anaesthetic,  207. 
quinine,  locally  applied,  probably  not  much  value,  575. 
resorcin,  885. 

suprarenal  extract,  probably  the  most  useful  remedy  known  for  local  applica- 
tion, 542. 


ergot,  in  congestive  headaches,  753. 

ether,  in  hysterical  or  nervous  cases,  91. 

magnesia,   antacid  laxative  in  cases  with  gastric  disttirh 

phenacetifit  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  coal  tars,  6z 

strychnine,  when  associated  with  optic  atrophy,  aai. 

See  also  Migraine  and  Neuralgia. 

Heartburn: 

See  Cardialgia. 
Heart  Disease: 

adonidin,  a  heart  stiffltilant,  355. 

apocynum,  acts  on  the  heart  luce  digitalis  but  is  more  di 
caffeine,  tiseful  as  a  temporarv  stimulant.  348. 
convallaria,  employed  especially  when  dropsy,  350 
digitalis,  the  most  useful  drug  known  in  sul  forms  of  pi 

is  both  stimulant  and  tonic  to  heart  muscle,  $aa. 
Hoffmann* 5  anodyne,  to  relieve  heart  pains  in  valvular  Ic 
mercury,  as  an  antiphlogistic  in  acute  endocarditis,  489. 
sparteine,  353. 

strophanthus,  very  similar  to  digitalis,  but  more  prompt « 
strychnine,  especially  valuable  where  muscular  weakness 
suprarenal  extract,  of  doubtful  utility,  ^42 
veratrum,  to  allay  overaction  in  excessive  hypertrophy. 
See  also  Endocarditis,  Angina  Pectoris. 


,  promptlv  acting,  not  very  powerful,  304. 
ia,  must  oe    *        ' 


Heart  Failure: 

alcohol,  ^        ^ 

ammonia,  must  he  given  hypodermically  to  have  an  effe( 

amyl  nitrite,  258. 

caffeine,  useful  in  cases  not  too  acute,  348 

camphor,  hypodermically  in  olive  oil,  a  very  powerf  id   n 

digitalis,  323. 

nitroglycerin,  an  overestimated  remedy,  262. 

stropnanthus,  337. 

suprarenal  extract,  a  dangerous  drug.  542. 

Heart,  Palpitation  of: 

convallaria,  350. 
sparteine,  353. 

Hemicrania : 

See  Migraine. 
Hemiplegia: 


y»  7/>/-#«»^ /■ 
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oil  of  turpentine^  may  be  tised  both  internally  and  externally,  711. 
streptococcus  antitoxtn,  results  have  not  proved  encouraging,  548. 
See  also  SEPTiCiBMiA. 

Pueiperal  Mania: 

atropine,  181. 
splenic  extract,  544. 

Puerperal  Peritonitis: 

mercury,  489. 
Purpura  Hsmorrhagica : 

er^ot,  probably  not  of  much  value,  752. 

gelatin,  acts  by  increasing  coagulability  of  blood,  533. 

oil  of  turpentine,  711. 

Pyaraiia: 

alcohol,  as  a  circulatory  and  j^eneral  stimulant,  305. 

quinine,  not  probable  that  it  exercises  any  direct  action  on  pyogenic  organ- 
isms, 571. 
tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  450. 

Pyelitis : 

buchu,  a  mild  stimulant  to  the  urinary  mucous  membranes,  705. 

cantharides,  actively  stimulating,  to  be  used  only  in  chronic  cases,  715. 

copaiba,  713. 

juniper,  diuretic  and  stimulating,  used  in  chronic  cases,  707. 

methylene-blue,  doubtful  if  of  value,  ^8z. 

salicylic  acid,  acts  as  urinary  antiseptic,  594. 

turpentine,  71a. 

urotropin,  urinary  antiseptic,  especiall3r  useful  in  lithaemic  patients,  700. 

uva  ursi,  mildly  astringent  and  diuretic,  705. 

Pyogenic  Membranes: 

papain,  818. 
Pyrexia : 

See  Fever. 
Pyrosis: 

bismuth,  antisei}tic  and  sedative,  424. 

manganese  dioxide,  451. 

silver  oxide,  feebly  astringent,  438. 

Q 
Quinsy: 

salicylates,  594. 

R 

Rachitis: 

See  Rickets. 
Remittent  Fever: 

arsenic,  used  only  when  quinine  not  available,  472. 

diaphoretics,  when  paroxysms  are  close  together,  719. 

quinine,  must  be  used  in  full  dose,  573. 

Warburg's  tincture,  a  very  powerful  combination  containing  quinine,  579. 

Renal  Calculi: 

atropine,  to  lessen  spasm  during  attacks  of  colic,  180. 
piperazine,  to  prevent  deposition  of  uric  acid,  689. 

Retention  of  Urine: 

strychnine,  when  due  to  atony  of  bladder,  222. 
Retina,  Detachment  of: 

dionine,  144. 

59 


Rheumatlsni : 

aconite,  \ased  to  produce  sweat,  383. 

ammonium  iodide,  especially  in  chronic  forms,  507. 

amyl  salicylate,  ^99. 

arsenic,  in  chronic  cases;  may  be  alternated  with  iodides, 

aspirin,  a  form  of  exhibiting  salicyUc  acid  much  less  lik 

tion,  598. 
Burgundy  fitch^  as  a  mildly  counter-irritant  plaster.  775. 
carbolic  actd  injections,  838. 
cathartics,  653. 

chloroform,  externally  as  counter-irritant,  ^g. 
cod-liver  oil,  tiseful  in  chronic  types  especially  when  poor 
colchicum,  in  those  cases  approaching  the  gouty  type,   < 
diaphoretics,  to  prevent  muscular  rheumatism  foUo^ng  e 
Donovan's  solution,  used  only  in  chronic  cases,  507. 
Dover's  powder,  as  a  sudorific,  739. 
electricity,  52. 

glycosaiy  a  salicylic  preparation  for  external  use,  599. 
gold  and  sodium  chloride,  may  perhaps  be  of  some  service  i 
guaiac,  529. 
heai^  local  application  may  relieve  joint,  but  has  no  benefi< 

condition,  29. 
ichihyol,  mildly  counter-irritant  and  alterative,  528. 
iodine,  used  externally  in  chronic  cases,  510. 
iodoform,  internally  in  chronic  cases  as  analgesic,  510. 
jaborandi,  to  produce  sweating,  726. 
magnesia,  antacid  and  laxative,  656. 

mesotan,  a  salicylic  acid  preparation  absorbed  readily  fhrotii 

m^thvlene-bluey  as  an  analgesic,  581. 

oil  o)  cajuput,  629. 

oil  of  gaultheria,  an  active  form  of  sahcylate,  598. 

oU  of  peppermint,  externally,  631. 

phenocoU  hydrochloride,  616. 

phenosol,  618. 

potassium  acetate,  is  antacid  and  increases  oxidation,  es 

acute  cases,  69a. 
pot<issium  iodide,  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  chronic  case 
pyramidon,  in  acute  cases  to  relieve  pain,  618. 
pyrosal,  618. 
quinine,  57a. 

rheumatine,  combination  of  salicylic  acid  and  quimne,  57 
salicin,  inferior  to  salicylates,  599. 
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cimicifuga,  an  old  remedy  rarely  employed  to-day,  80. 
Dover's  powder,  valuable  on  account  of  diaphoretic  effect,  729. 
lemon- juice,  396. 


oil  of  gauUheria,  597. 
phenocoll  hydrochiortde,  616. 


potassium  acetate,  693. 

potassium  nitrate,  inferior  to  vegetable  salts,  694. 

potassium  salts,  one  of  most  valuable  treatments;  encourages  oxidation  and 

corrects  systemic  hyperacidity,  692. 
quinine,  in  very  large  doses,  efficacious  but  dangerous,  572. 
salicylic  acid,  relieves  pain  and  hyperpjrrexia  and  probably  has  direct  curative 

effect  on  morbid  metabolism,  594. 
salipyrin,  as  antipyretic,  617. 
veratrine,  dangerous  and  not  effective,  372. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis: 

arsenic,  probably  the  most  frequently  useful  remedy  known,  474. 

potassium  iodide,  506. 

salicylic  acid,  but  rarely  of  service,  594. 

Rhinitis  : 

camphor-menthol,  applied  locally  dissolved  in  liquid  petrolatum,  852. 
hydrastin,  an  excellent  local  remedy  especiallv  in  chronic  catarrhs,  700. 
ichthargan,  actively  germicidal,  may  be  used  in  spray,  440. 
suprarenal  extract,  constricts  the  engorged  blood-vessels,  542. 
See  also  Cattarrh. 

Rhus-Toxicodendron  Poisoning: 

lobelia,  264. 

Riclcets : 

calcium  phosphate,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lime  salts  in  nutriment,  520. 
cod-liver  oil,  a  valuable  remedy  especially  in  poorly  nourished  subjects,  5x8. 
phosphorus,  stimulates  the  growth  of  bone,  461. 

Rigidity  of  Os  Uteri: 

belladonna,  applied  locally,  180. 
Round- Worms : 

anthelmintics,  805. 

azedarach,  used  but  comparatively  little,  806. 

chenopodium,  a  useful  remedy,  807. 

oil  of  cajuput,  629. 

oU  of  turpentine,  81a. 

santonin,  one  of  the  most  active  drugs  against  this  parasite,  809. 

spigelia,  safe  and  efficient,  806. 

S 
Salivation : 

See  Ptyalism. 
Sarcoma: 

streptococcus  toxin,  results  have  been  generally  disappointing,  545. 

Scabies : 

glycerin,  as  an  emollient  vehicle,  790. 
resorcin,  somewhat  antiseptic,  855. 
sidphur,  the  most  frequently  employed  remedy,  658. 

Scarlet  Fever: 

aconite,  as  a  febrifu^fe  in  the  early  stages,  383. 
alcohol,  as  a  circulatmg  stimulant  for  threatened  collapse,  305. 
ammonia,  rapidly  acting  cardiac  stimulant,  281. 
antipyrine,  to  reduce  hyperpyrexia,  607. 

atropine,  has  no  specific  action,  as  formerly  believed,  but  is  valuable  as  a  stim- 
ulant, 181,  183. 


sahauinine,  analgesic  and  antirheumatic,  580. 
sulphur,  used  in  small  doses  as  alterative,  657. 

Scleritis: 

iodipin,  508. 
physostigmitu,  337. 

Scleroderma : 

hiosinantine,  530. 

Scrofulosls : 

alcohol,  as  an  accessory  food,  307. 

ammonium  iodide,  used  both  internally  and  externally  as  a  resolv 

calcium  phosphate,  520. 

calx  sulphurata,  internal  remedy  for  scrofulous  glands,  659. 

cod-liver  oil,  to  improve  nutritive  condition,  517. 

gold  and  sodium  chloride,  498. 

^old  oxide,  498. 

schthalbin,  a  derivative  of  ichthyol  suitable  for  internal  use,  52S. 

iodine,  used  internally  for  glandular  enlargements,  especially  -w 

puration,  ^05. 
phosphoric  acia,  largely  used  but  of  little  value,  519. 
sarsapariUa,  539. 
syrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  combines  alterative  action  of  iodine  with  t 

iron,  450. 

Scurvy: 

lemon- juice,  sl  specific;  the  only  remedy  of  value,  396. 

vinegar,  may  be  substituted  for  lemon  juice,  but  much  inferior,  35 

Seat- Worms : 

forced  enemata,  650. 

naphtalin,  given  by  injection,  850. 

quassia,  probably  the  most  generally  useful  remedy;  \ise  in  enemj 

vinegar,  397. 

Seborrhoea : 

arsenic,  internally  when  of  neurotic  origin,  474. 
glycerin,  externally  to  soften  the  skin,  790. 
resorcin,  stimulant  and  antiseptic,  855. 

Seminal  Emissions: 

See  SPERMATORRHGtA 
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Sexual  Excitement: 

camphor,  a  feeble  sedative,   288. 
hops,  freauently  employed  but  of  little  use,  77- 

hyoscine  kydrobromate,  one  of  the  most  reliable  sedatives  known  for  this  con- 
dition. 189. 
monohronuited  camphor,  79,  251. 
potassium  bromide,  a  very  valuable  remedy,  246. 
See  also  Nymphomania. 

Shock: 

See  Collapse. 

Sick  Headache: 

antacids,  to  correct  acidity  of  stomach,  798. 

aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  the  most  generally  useful  antacid,  796 

magnesia,  laxative  and  antacid,  656. 

Sick  Stomach : 

creosote,  local  anaesthetic  and  antiseptic,  844. 
ipecacuanha,  as  a  gastric  stimulant  in  atonic  nausea,  637. 

Silver-Nitrate  Poisoning: 

treatment  of,  437. 

Singuitus : 

See  Hiccough. 

Sinldng-Spells : 

See  Syncope. 

Skin  ENseases: 

ammoniated  mercury,  496. 

arsenic,  used  internally  in  chronic  conditions,  473. 

cataplasm  of  kaolin,  793. 

chalk,  as  a  protective  and  desiccant,  803. 

chrysarobin,  an  excellent  stimulating  application,  especially  in  psoriasis,  766. 

citrine  ointment,  496. 

cod-liver  oil,  used  mtemally  to  improve  nutrition,  518. 

Donovan* s  solution,u8ed  internally  as  an  alterative,  507. 

^old  iodide,  498. 

fchthyol,  a  local  remedy  of  wide  applicability,  527. 

iodine,  occasionally  used  as  an  antiseptic,  504. 

magnesia,  as  a  laxative  antacid,  656. 

naphtol,  as  an  antiseptic  soap,  851. 

nitro-hydrochloric  actd,  for  its  stomachic  effect,  456. 

oil  of  cajuput,  stimulating  and  parasiticide,  629. 

ointment  of  zinc  oxide,  428. 

oxide  of  mercury,  496. 

phosphorus,  internally  in  various  chronic  conditions,  461. 

stdphur,  used  both  internally  and  externally,  657. 

sulphurcUed  potassa,  658. 

tar,  737. 

thyroid  extract,  especially  in  psoriasis  and  keloid,  537. 

vinegar,  as  a  sedative  astringent  in  acute  inflammations,  397. 

zinc  oxide,  a  widely  useful  astringent,  427. 

Sleeplessness : 

amylene  hydrate,  163. 

bromipin,  a  preparation  of  bromides,  251. 

bromolein,  2qi. 

cannabis  inaica,  195. 

chloral,  the  most  powerful  hypnotic  known  in  nervous  insomnia,  150. 

chloralformamid,  less  powerful  but  less  depressant  than  chloral,  165. 

chloralose,  uncertain  in  its  effects,  165. 

chloretone,  feeble  but  safe,  162. 

dormiol,  of  moderate  power  in  insomnia  of  nervous  origin,  163. 
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Sleeplessness—  Canttnufd. 

kedafiaL  sometimes  of  use  in  cases  of  not 

hyoscide  kydrobromitU,  especially  serviceable  in 

liriimit  J  89, 
hypn^iie,  164- 
isopral,  164. 

lactk  acid,  feeble  and  tmcertam,  457, 
meihylal,  16^. 
opium,  chieay  of  value  in  insomnia  due  to  pain,  t^;^, 
paraidekyih,  a  safe  and  powerful  remedy  in  sleeplessiiess  not  associated  TSfcl 

f^in,  161. 
potassium  br<mtide,  compaTattvely  feeble  as  direct  somnjlacietit,  but  tas«fidk 

cases  where  wakefulness  is  caused  by  stimuli  from  without^  445.      ^H 
sulphonal,  a  slowly  acting  but  fairly  powerful  remedy.  156.  ^M 

tri^nal,  less  likely  to  cause  chronic  poisoning  than  sulphoiml.  160.  ^^ 

ureikan,  a  safe  and  moderately  active  remedy  in  nervous  insomnia.  t6j. 
veranai,    1 64, 

Smallpox : 

ickthyol,  emploj^ed  locally  to  prevent  pitting,  5^7. 
optHmy  to  sustain  system  by  blunting  sensibilities,  134. 
tniosinamine ,  to  cure  the  scars  after  small pp^t,  SJ^* 

Snake -Poisoning ; 

akok&l,  of  value  as  circulatory  stimulant, 

believed,  306. 
ammonia,  a  useful  heart  stimulant^  inject  hypodermically,  aSi, 
antitoxin t  acts  specifically  in  bites  from  certain  varieties  of  snakes,  ss° 
potassium  permanganate ^  as  a  local  antidote;  should  be  injected  into 

Sore  Nipples: 

See  Nipples,  Sorb. 


4 


but  is  not   A  specific  as  sometinxr 

f 
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Sore  Throat: 

Qcacia,  dissolved  in  the  mouth  is  very  soothing  in  acute  inflammations,  yii 

alum,  as  an  astringent,  not  fitted  for  gargle.  410. 

atrapint',   iSi. 

carbolic  acid,  in  ulcerated  or  diphtheritic  sore  throat   as   an   antiseptic.  By 

ckiifrine  water^  as  a  disinfectant  gargle  in  violent  infections,  &a6, 

cocaine,  applied  luL^ally  as  vasoconstrictor  and  anaesthetic,   207. 

creosote,  localjy  as  antiseptic,  S44. 

gHwi  arabic,  ft  demulcent,  used  in  high-grade  irritations,  782. 

titercury,  internally  as  antiphlogistic,  489. 

phenol   injections,  S3 8. 

potassium  chlorate,  a  very  valuable  astringent  in  not  too  acute  inrtainmattcmj 

saiicyliites.  specifics  in  tonsillitis  and  rheumatic  angina,  594. 
silver  mtrati\  sedative  astringent  and  germicidal,  435. 
sumach  berries,  make  an  excellent  aistrini^icnt  gargle.  409, 
tannic  acid,  applied  by  swab  or  as  a  gargle,  404. 

Spasms : 

acojiitc.  not  generally  usefub  3^^3. 

ontyl  miritc,  a  very  i>owerful  and  rapidly  acting  but  fugacious  relaxant   i^g 

a  ttfi'ji/icJit  J,  in  severe  hysterical  or  spinal  convulsions,  Si.  '    ' 

asafctidii,  when  due  to  hysteria,  76. 

atropine^  in  local  spasms  especially  of  involuntary  muscles,   i  ^^o 

chloral,  in  all  forms  of  violent  generalized  cunvulsions  a  valuable  remedv  izz 

ctlwr,  91.  -'    ' 

hyoFcine^  in  asthma,  whooping-cough,  and  similar  disorders,  i3q, 

lof^ch'ii,  in  spasms  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  264. 

oi!  of  cajiipiit,  recommt;ndcd  in  intestinal  ^prisms.  63c). 

opium,  especially  in  cerebral  or  painful  spasms,  133. 
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potassium  bromide^  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  spinal  and  epileptic 

convulsion,  246. 
sulphoncd,  a  feeble  anticonvulsant,  137. 
SpermatorrhGea : 
atUipyrine,  608. 

chloral,  useful  in  spasmodic  types,  153. 
digitalis,  asserted  to  be  actively  anaphrodisiac,  338. 
hyoscine  hydrobromide,  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  known,  189. 
monobromated  camphor,  351. 

potassium  bromide,  a  very  useful  sexual  sedative,  340. 
sulphonal,  157. 
turpentine,  in  cases  with  marked  atony,  713. 

Spinal  Consestlon : 

^got,  753- 

Spinal  Depression: 

strychnine,  220. 

Spinal  Scleroses : 

gold  and  sodium  chloride,  beneficial  results  have  been  claimed  for  it,  498. 
silver  nitrate,  an  old  remedy  of  doubtful  value,  436. 

Spleen,  Enlargement  of: 

cold,  douche  said  to  be  of  service  in  post-malarial  or  even  leukaismic  spleens,  33. 
ergot,  contracts  vessels,  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  congestion,  753. 
potassium  bromide,  in  post-malarial  spleens,  346. 

Spongy  Qums: 

tannic  acid,  404. 
Sprains: 

arnica,  as  a  stimulant  application,  373. 

camphor,  as  a  cotmter-imtant,  388. 

dilute  acetic  acid,  a  sedative,  astringent  lotion,  397. 

heat,  locally  applied  of  great  service  ^ter  acute  mnammation  has  subsided,  39. 

ichthyol,  538. 

lead  water,  a  frequently  employed  sedative  embrocation,  433. 

massage,  to  be  used  alter  acute  stage  has  subsided,  5. 

vinegar,  397. 

Status  Epileptlcus: 

amyl  nitrite,  2 sS. 
Stomatitis : 

boric  acid,  a  large  crystal  of  borax  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth  is  an  excel- 
lent treatment,  869. 
phenol,  the  ulcers  to  be  touched  with  a  concentrated  solution  in  glycerin,  837. 
potassium  chlorate,  employed  both  as  a  mouth  wash  and  taken  internally,  697. 
sodium  chlorate,  (note)  695. 

Strangury : 

flaxseed,  popularly  used  in  form  of  a  decoction,  784. 
opium,  best  administered  per  rectum,  140. 

Stricture : 

ancBSthetics,  in  spasmodic  stricture  of  oesophagus,  86. 

belladonna,  in  spasmodic  stricture  of  either  urethra  or  bowels,  180. 

thiosinamine,  asserted  to  be  useful  in  true  urethral  stricture,  530. 

Strychnine-Poisoning : 

amyl  nitrite,  use  by  inhalation  or  hypodermically  to  produce  immediate  re- 
laxation, 259. 
chloral,  a  very  useful  spinal  depressant,  151. 
physiological  salt  solution,  to  aid  in  elimination  of  poison,  679. 
physostigma,  a  remedy  of  only  secondary  power,  337. 
potassium  bromide,  a  valuable  physiological  antagonist,  346. 
treatment  of,  335. 


duipnonai-riyisoninK : 

trecUmetUof,  158. 
Slimmer  Compialat: 

See  Cholera  Infantum 

Sunburn : 

dilute  acetic  acid,  a  valuable  sedative  astringent,  397. 
vinegar,  397. 

Suppressed  Menstruation: 

See  AlIBNORRHCBA. 

Suppression  off  Urine: 

calomel,  one   of  the  most  powerful  diuretics   Icnown    i 

nephritis,  683. 
digitalis,  in  acute  suppression  a  poultice  of  the  leaves  nu 

loins,  686. 
jaborandi,  given  in  small  doses  sometimes  of  service,  726. 
water,  when  suppression  dependent  on  acute  irritation  of  I 

Sweating^  Excessive: 

See  Htpbridrosis. 

Syncope : 

alcohol,  a  rapddly  acting  cardiac  stimulant,  304. 

ammonia,  irritant  action  of  vapors  on  mucous  membrane  c 

as  stimulant,  aSx. 
amy^l  nitrite,  a  dangerous  remedy,  as  the  slightest  overdose  i 
diptalis,  give  hypodermically  in  large  doses,  326. 
ether,  91. 

Synovitis : 

carbolic  acid,  injections,  838. 

heat,  applied  locally  especially  in  chronic  cases,  39. 

S3rpliilis : 

ammonium  iodide,  used  either  internally  or  externally  as  a  rt 

aristol,  as  a  dusting  powder  for  ulcers,  515. 

herberis,  634. 

calcium  phosphate,  recommended  in  syphilitic  periostitis,  aJ 

cod-liver  oil,  m  the  cachexia  of  tertiary  stage,  518. 

gold  and  sodium  chloride,  in  sclerosis  of  nervous  system,  498. 

gold  iodide,  498. 

^uaiac,  a  remedy  of  secondary  importance,  may  be  used  as 

tchihalbin.  C28. 
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T 
Tabes  Meseoterica : 

cod-liver  oU,  increases  general  nutrition,  517. 

Tapeworm : 

anthelmintics,  805. 

cLSfidium,  one  of  the  best  remedies  against  tapeworm,  but  is  poisonous,  813. 

cfuaroformt  probably  of  little  value,  99. 

cussot  efficient  and  harmless,  807. 

ether,  of  only  secondary  value,  91. 

forced  enemata,  650. 

kamala,  813. 

oil  of  wormseed,  rarely  used,  807.  • 

pepo,  the  safest  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  tsnicides,  813. 

pomegranate,  efficient,  but  poisonous  m  overdose,  8x3. 

thymol,  811. 

turpentine f  8x3. 

Tetanus: 

amyl  nitrite^  to  allay  spasm  which  threatens  immediate  death,  although  power- 
ful too  fugacious  for  constant  use,  359. 

antipyrine,  608. 

antitoxin,  is  of  service  in  more  chronic  cases,  547. 

cannabis  indica,  195. 

chlorcU,  one  of  the  most  generally  serviceable  remedies  known,  i^x. 

phenol,  hypodermic  injections  have  been  asserted  to  act  very  tavorably,  837. 

physostigma,  useful  as  adjunct,  too  feeble  to  be  relied  upon,  3^6. 

potassium  bromide,  probably  the  best  single  remedy,  must  be  used  in  large 
doses.  346. 

urethane,  163. 

Tic  Douloureux : 

croton  chloral,  166. 
gelsemium,  367. 

Tinea  Capitis : 

aceiozone,  as  a  local  germicide,  830. 

lime-water,  valuable  as  a  sedative  application,  80a. 

resorcin,  stimulant  and  parasiticide,  855. 

Toadstool-Poisoning : 

atropine,  183. 

TonsUlitIs: 

capsicum,  applied  loyally  with  a  swab,  639. 
^uaiac,  used  internally,  539. 
tchthargan,  as  a  local  germicidal  astringent,  440. 
See  also  Sorb  Throat. 

Toothache : 

oil  of  cloves,  saturated  pledget  of  cotton  placed  in  cavity,  636. 

Torticollis : 

atropine,  injected  deeply  into  muscle,  180. 
kyoscine,  usually  fails,  X89. 

Trachoma: 

ichthargan,  440. 
Trlchlnlasls : 

picric  acid,  8x4. 
Trismus  Nascentlum: 

Calabar  bean,  336. 
chloral,  151. 
physostigma,  336. 
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Tuberculosis : 

arsenic t  as  a  reconstructive  alterative  especially  in  chronic  cases,  474. 

arsenic  iodide,  as  a  local  application  in  external  tuberculosis,  483. 

cacodylic  acid,  a  mode  of  exhibiting  arsenic,  482. 

camphoric  actd,  for  the  relief  of  night  sweats,  288. 

cantharidint  (note)  771. 

cinnamic  acid,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  probably  useful  as  a  stimulating  c 

pectorant,  864. 
cod'lwer  oil^  one  of  the  most  valuable  drugs  known  to  improve  nutrition,  51 
colloidal  sihfer,  43^. 

enaiacol,  as  a  stunulant  expectorant,  846. 
neroine,  to  allav  cough  in  phthisis,  14^. 

iodoform,  as  a  local  application  especially  in  joint  tuberculosis,  51  a. 
lecithin,  asserted  to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  on  nutrition,  55a. 
nucleins,  531. 

pyramidon,  to  reduce  excessive  fever,  618. 
tannoform,  as  an  antiseptic  astringent  in  diarrhcea,  405. 
See  also  Phthisis. 

Tumors : ' 


aromatics,  625. 

asafetida,  especially  valuable  in  debilitated  subjects,  75. 

escharotics,  776. 

physostigma,  a  direct  stimulant  to  intestinal  muscle  fibres. 


^37 


Typhoid  Fever: 

For  methods  of  controlling  temperature  see  under  Fbvbr. 

For  treatment  of  hemorrhage  see  under  Hbmorrhage  prom  the  Bcvtbls. 

acetozone,  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic,  830. 

akoAolt  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment;  aids  digestion,  acts  as  food,  at 

stimulates  circulation,  307. 
heta-naphtol,  lessens  intestinal  fermentation  by  its  antiseptic  effects,  851. 
caffeine,  347. 
camphor,  hypodermically  in  threatening  collapse,  a  powerful  heart  stimulan 

287. 
cold,  best  means  of  combating  hyperpyrexia,  37. 
creosote,  as  intestinal  antiseptic,  844. 

digitalis,  claimed  to  act  as  antipyretic  as  well  as  cardiac  stimulant,    328. 
guaiacol,  as  an  antipyretic  is  dangerous,  846. 
hydrochloric  acid,  of  little  benefit,  454. 
jahorandi,  726. 

musk,  in  conditions  with  low  muttering  delirium  a  very  valuable  remedv    7 
naphtalin,  850.  '  '  '  ' 

oil  of  turpentine,  best  remedy  for  tympanites,  acts  as  an  intestinal  antisept 

and  carminative,  7 1 1 .  ^ 

salol,  probably  most  effective  intestinal  antiseptic,  845. 
sulphur,  656, 

suprarenal  extract,  to  check  hemorrhage  from  bowels,  542. 
thymol,  of  little  value,  853. 

Typhus  Fever: 

alcohol,  useful  as  an  accessory  food  as  well  as  circulatory  stimulant,  -loc 

antipyrine,  to  reduce  excessive  pyrexia,  607.  '3    5- 

atropine,  as  a  circulatory  stimulant,  181. 

chloral,  as  a  cerebral  seaative  in  delirious  cases,  150. 

chlorine  water,  826. 

cold,  to  control  fever,  37. 


U 


Ulcer  of  Cornea: 

See  Corneal  Ulcer. 

Ulceration  of  the  Bowels 

copper  sulphate,  429. 
oil  of  turpentine,  711. 
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Ulcers: 

acetozone,  830. 

alum,  astringent,  used  when  excessive  secretions,  411. 

aluminum  sulphate,  4x1. 

black  wash,  in  syphilitic  ulcers,  496. 

Canquoin's  paste,  as  a  caustic  in  syphilitic  growths,  779. 

chalk,  as  a  desiccant  and  protective,  803. 

chloral,  anaesthetic  and  antiseptic,  i^a. 

chloretone,  somewhat  antiseptic  and  locally  anaesthetic,  162. 

chlorine  water,  a  stimulant  disinfectant  application,  826. 

cold  douche,  as  a  stimulant  to  sluggish  ulcers,  31. 

copaiba,  in  chronic  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  711. 

copper  sulphate,  in  vndolent  ulcers  especially  of  mucous  membranes,  429. 

creosote,  as  a  disinfectant  in  foul  ulcers,  844. 

eschar otics,  to  destroy  exuberant  granulations,  776. 

ichtharean,  a  silver  germicidal  preparation,  440. 

ichthyol,  527. 

iodoform,  a  desiccant,  alterative,  and  antiseptic,  5x1. 

lead  plaster,  as  a  protective  in  superficial  mcers,  421. 

lime-water,  803. 

mezereon,^  529. 

nitric  acid,  actively  caustic,  780. 

phenol,  an  active  germicide,  837. 

potassium  permanganate,  antiseptic  and  cleansing,  used  where  much  suppu- 

ration,  827. 
red  mercuric  oxide. 

resin  cerate,  a  stimulant  application,  708. 
situer  nitrate,  mildly  stimiuant  and  actively  germicidal,  used  especially  to 

destroy  exuberant  granulations,  435. 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  as  a  caustic,  779. 
sulphuric  acid,  a  dilute  solution  stimulant  and  astringent,  452. 
tannic  acid,  to  lessen  excessive  secretion  on  old  ulcers,  404. 
tannoform,  supposed  to  be  both  antiseptic  and  astringent,  406. 
thyroid  extract,  538. 
yellow  wash,  in  syphilitic  ulcers,  496. 

xinc  oxide,  used  as  desiccant  and  astringent  dusting  powder,  427. 
zinc  sulphate,  781. 

Uncinariasis : 

thymol,  813. 

Unilateral  Sweating:: 

jaborandi,   726. 
Unemla: 

chloral,  to  control  convulsions,  151. 

elaterin,  a  hydragogue  purgative  believed  to  eliminate  urea  through  the 

bowels,  674. 
jaborandi,  as  a  diaphoretic,  726. 
nitroglycerin,  used  to  overcome  spasms,  261 . 
opium,  used  as  anticonvulsant  and  diaphoretic,  but  dangerous  on  accotmt  of 

effect  on  secretion  of  urine,  135. 
quebracho,  to  combat  dyspnoea,  278. 

Urethral  Fever: 

aconite,   383. 

potassium  bromide,  lessens  irritability  of  genital  system,  246. 

Urethral  Spasm: 

belladonna,  180. 
Urethritis: 

acetanilid,  a  suspension  may  be  used  locally,  6x4. 

copper  sulphate,  429. 

silver  nitrate,  actively  astringent  and  germicidal,  43  5. 

terebene,  used  internally  in  later  stages,  738. 

See  also  Gonorrh(ea. 


soda,  inferior  to  potash,  800. 
Uric  Add  DUthesIs: 

benzoic  acid,  a  tisefxil  remedy,  863. 

lithium^  much  employed  but  of  uncertain  value,  698 

lycetol,  699. 

potassium  salts,  increase  oxidative  processes  of  body, 

vice,  693. 
sodium,   800. 

sodium  phosphate,  as  a  laxative,  669. 
treatment  of,  34. 

Urticaria: 

arsenic,  in  chronic  forms,  473. 

cimicifuga,  acts  almost  specifically  in  neurotic  cases* 

emetics,  when  due  to  gastric  irritation,  633. 

ichthyol,  as  a  local  application,  527. 

menthol,  as  a  local  application  to  lessen  itching,  85a. 

Uterine  Inertia: 

ergot,  to  be  used  very  cautiously  on  accotmt  of  dang< 
quinine,  in  full  dose  sometimes  of  service,  568. 

Uterus,  Cancer  off : 

chloral,  as  a  local  anaesthetic  and  antiseptic,  X59. 
cotton  root,  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  764. 
iodoform,  applied  locally  to  allay  pain,  513. 

Uterus,  Fibroid  Tumors  off: 

cotton-root,  to  allay  hemorrhage  or  other  symptoms,  3 
ergotin,  has  been  administeredhypodermically,  753. 
mammary  gland,  531. 

Uterus,  Subinvolution  off: 

^got,   754. 

Uveitis : 

dionine,  increases  lymphatic  circulation  in  eye,  144. 
salicylic  acid,  594. 


Vaginismus : 

piperin,  628. 
Vaginitis: 


.^y^4n».V7Vr7        fl^^A      1««r>1tl 
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Venereal  Warts: 

nitric  acid,  454. 

Veratrum-Vlrlde  Poisoning: 

alcohol,  as  a  heart  stimulant,  306. 
treatment  of,  ^6g. 

Vesical  Tenesmus : 

amBsthesin,  118. 

Vomiting : 

aconite,  locally  stimulant  and  anaesthetic,  especially  valtiable  in  pregnancy,  383. 

aneesthesin,  acts  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  iz8. 

bismuth  subnitrate,  sedative,  astringent,  and  antiseptic,  424. 

cerium  oxalate,  believed  to  have  a  specific  action  especially  in  vomiting  of 

pregnancy,  437. 
chloretone,  162. 

cocaine,  paralyzes  the  sensory  nerves  of  stomach,  207 
creosote,  antiseptic  and  local  anaesthetic,  844. 
hydrastin,  stomachic,  760. 

i^cacuanha,  in  atonic  conditions  especially  in  pregnancy,  637. 
Itme  water,  to  render  milk  more  easily  digested,  803. 
opium,  one  of  the  best  remedies  we  have,  benimibs  vomiting  centre;  may  be 

given  per  rectum,  134,  140. 
orexin,  stimulant  to  gastric  mucosa,  especially  recommended  after  anaesthesia 

and  in  pre^ancv,  62  k. 
phenol,  antiseptic  ana  locally  anaesthetic,  often  of  great  service  in  gastritis,  837. 
potassium  bromide,  in  reflex  vomiting  from  uterine  disturbances,  346. 
prtissic  acid,  local  anaesthetic,  391. 
treatment  of,  634. 
vcUyl,  in  hysterical  conditions,  77. 

W 

Warts: 

nitric  acid,  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  caustics,  454. 

papain,  supposed  to  dissolve  them  by  a  process  similar  to  digestion,  818. 

Wliite  Sweliing : 

See  Joints,  Inflammation  op. 

Wliooping-Cough : 

antipyrine,  of  some  value  as  antispasmodic,  607. 

aristochin,  a  synthetic  quinine  derivative,  579. 

arsenic,  476. 

asafetida,  antispasmodic  and  expectorant,   76. 

atropine,  a  valuable  remedy  on  acco\mt  of  antispasmodic  action,  180 

bromoform,  doubtful  if  it  possesses  any  virtue  not  foimd  in  bromides,  350. 

camphor,  its  use  has  largely  passed  out  of  vogue,  388. 

chloral,  useful  temporarily  to  check  spasms,  153. 

conium,  an  unreliable  remedy,  273. 

euquinine,  probably  less  efficient  than  quinine,  579. 

gelsemium,  367. 

grindelia,  as  an  expectorant,  736. 

neroine,  as  a  cough  sedative,  145. 

hyoscine,  for  its  antispasmodic  effect,  185. 

quinine,  seems  to  act  specifically,  perhaps  exercises  antiseptic  effect,  575. 

therntol,  acts  like  phenacetin,  618. 

thyme,  853. 

Winter  Cough : 

See  Bronchitis. 
Worms: 
See  Round- Worms  and  Tapeworms. 
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tectum 


acetaniiidt  as  antiseptic  dusting  powder,  of  secondary  vaJoe,  G14. 

alcokolt  actively  antiseptic  and  sedative,  especially  used  as  a  " 

arist^^  a  useful  desiccant  and  antiseptic  dusting  powder,  515, 

bismuth  subgalkue,  as  a  dusting  powder,  427. 

b<fric  acidt  feebly  antiseptic,  S69. 

chioretone^  locally  nnBesthetic  and  somewhat   antiseptic,   16*. 

eschar  oiks,  in  poisoned  wounds,  as  bites,  or  when  senoosly  infected.  77! 

formaldeh^KU^t   powerfully  disinfectant  but  too   irritant  for  ordinftfyn 

service  when  severe  infection,  859, 
hydrogen  di^xid^,  cleansing  on  acconnt  of  it^  oxidizatit   action,  also  &atii 
iodoform,  desiccant,  ana;sthetic  and  slightly  antiseptic.  511, 
ortkof&mt,  nsefiil  in  painful  wounds,  local  anjesthetic,  and  somewhat  *MXk 

118. 
phenol,  actively  bactericidal,  8^^ 7. 

potassium  permanganate,  oxiduant  and  disinfectant^   Say, 
protargat,  a  germicidal  silver  pneparatioa,  441. 
quinine,  (note)  575* 
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Abies  balsamea,  708 

excelsa,  775 
A.  B.  S.  pill,  666 
Absolute  acetic  acid,  397 

alcohol,  289 
Absorbent  cotton,  764 
Absorbents,  819 
Acacia,  782 

catechu,  407 

Senegal,  782 
A.  C.  E.  mixture,  (note)  106 
Aceta,  61 
Acetanilid,  610 
Acetanilidum,  610 
Acetic  acid,  397 

ether,  79 

poisoning,  397 
Acetonchloroform,  162 
Acetone,  397 
Acetonum,  (note)  397 
Acetophenone,  164 
Acetopyrin,  610 
Acetozone,  830 
Acetphenetidin,  614 
Acetphenetidinum,  614 
Acetum,  396 

opii,  141 

scillx,  682 
Acetyl-methylene-disali- 

cylic  acid,  702 
Acetylparamidophenyl,  599 
Acetyl-salicylic  acid,  598 
Acetyl-salicyl-phenetidin, 

618 
Acid  potassium  oxalate,  398 
Acids  and  alkalies,  864 
Acidum  aceticum,  397 

aceticum  dilutum,  397 

aceticum  glaciate,  397 

benzoicum,  861 

boricum,  866 

camphoricum,  288 

carbolicum  crudum,83i 

cinnamicum,  864 

citricum,  395 

gallicum,  406 

hydriodicum   dilutum, 
508 

hydrobromicum    dilu- 
tum, 249 

hydrochloricum,  454 

hydrochloricum     dilu- 
tum, 454 


Acidum  hydrocyanicum, 

385 

hydrocyanicum     dilu- 
tum, 385,  393 

hypophosphorosum, 

,  5^ 
lacticum,  457 

nitricum,  4M,  780 

nitricum  dilutum,  455 

nitro-hydrochloricum, 

455 
nitro-hydrochloricum 

dilutum,  455 
nitrosum,  455 
oleicum,  787 
oxalicum,  397 
phosphoricum,  ^18 
phosphoricum  dilutum, 

picrum,  814 
quinicum,  701 
salicylicum,  587 
steancum,  788 
sulphuricum,  453 
sulphuricum    aromati- 

cum,  454 
sulphuncum    dilutum, 

454 
sulphurosum,  864 
tannicum,  402 
tartaricum,  394 
trichloraceticum,  780 

Aconine,  374,  (note)  380 

Aconite,  373 

poisoning  by,  383 

Aconitine,  374,  385 

Aconitum,  373 

anthora,  (note)  374 
cammarum,  (note)  373 
ferox,  (note)  373 
fischeri,  (note)  374 
iaponicum,  (note)  374 
lycoctonum,  (note)  374 
napellus,  373       ^ 
neomontanum,   (note) 

paniculatum,       (note) 

37.3 
tauncum,  {note)  373 

variabile,  (note)  373 
Acrinyl  sulphocyanate,  773 
Actol,  438 
Adeps,  786 

benzoinatus,  786,  863 

lanx,  788 


Adeps  lanae  hydrosus,  788 
Adhesive  plaster,  421,  70^, 

796 
Adjuvant  elixir,  784 
Adonidin,  354 
Adonis  vemalis,  354 
Adrenalin,  5^9 
Adrenals,  538 
iEther,  87 

aceticus,  70 
iEthylis  chlonaum,  100 

carbamas,  163 
^thyl-sulphonic  acid,  155 
African  arrow-poison,  312 

pepper,  628 
Agaric,  409 

acid,  409 
Agaricinj  409 
Agaricinic  acid,  40Q 
Age  in  relation  to  dose,  66 
AgTopyrin  repens,  706 
Airol,  426 
Albargin, 
Alcohol, 

absolutum,  289 

dilutum,  289 

poisoning,  310 
Alexandria  senna.  666 
Alimentation,  rectal,  14 
Allis  inhaler,  iii 
Allium,  736 

sativum,  736 
Allspice.  627 
Allyi-sulphocarbamide, 

sulpho-urea,  529 
Aloe,  664 

purincata,  665 
Aloes,  664 

Barbadoes,  664 

Cape,  664 

Socotrine,  664 
Aloin,  664 
Aloinum,  664 
Alpha-eucaine,  117 
Alterative  diuretics,  704 
Alteratives,  459 
Althxa,  785 

officinalis,  785 
Alum,  410 

curd.  411 

dried,  410 

poisoning,  410 
Alumen,  410 

exsiccatum,  410 
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Aluminii  hydroxidum,  4x1 

sulphas,  41 1 
Aluminum  hydrate,  411 

hydroxide,  411 

sulphate,  411 
Alypin,  118 

American  silver  fir,  706, 708 
Amido-camphor,  (note)  283 
Ammonia,  279,  774 

alum,  ^10 

poisoning,  282 

water,  282 
Ammoniac,  739 

emulsion,  739 

plaster  with  mercury, 

Ammoniacum,  739 
Ammoniated  mercury,  496 

tincture  of  guaiac,  529 

tincture  of  valerian,  75 
Ammonii  benzoas,  864 

bromidum,  247 

carbonas,  282 

chloridum,  734 

iodidum,  507 

nitras.  283 

salicylas,  596 

valeras,  75 
Ammonium  acetate,  solu- 
tion of,  728 

benzoate,  864 

bromide,  247 

carbonate,  282 

cathartate,  666 

chloride,  734 

ichthyo-sulphate,  527 

iodide,  507 

nitrate,  283 

picrate,  814 

salicylate,  596 

valerate,  75 

valerianate,  75 
Amorphous  aconitine,  374 

aspidospermine,  277 
Ampere,  45 
Amygdala  amara,  394 
Amygdalin,  624 
Amylene  chloral,  163 

hydrate,  163 
Amyl  nitrite,  252 
Amylis  nitris,  252 

salicylas,  599 
Amylum,  784 
Anaesthesia,  practical,  103 

accidents  in,  112 

after-effects  of,  116 

local,  117 
Anaesthesin,  118 
Anaesthetics,  81 
Anarcotine,  142 
Andira  araroba,  766 
Animal  charcoal,  819 

drugs,  530 
Anise,  630 
Anisum,  630 
Annidaline,  514 
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AntacidSj  7^ 
Anthelmmtics,  805 
Anthemis,  631 


Anthracene, 


nobilis,  631 

)te)  663 
Anthrarobin,  (note)  76(6 
Antidiphtheric  serum,  545 
Antifebrin,  610 
Antimonial  ointment,  366 

winej  366 
Antimomi  et  potassii  tar- 
tras,  360 
oxidum,  360 
sulphidum,  360 
purificatum,  360 
Antimonium  sulphuratum. 

Antimony,  360 

and  potassium  tartrate, 
360 

oxide,  360 

poisoning  by,  304 

sulphide,  300 
AntinosinCj  515 
Antiperiodics,  555 
Antipyretics,  586 
Antipyrin,  600 

aceto-salicylate,  617 

salicyl-acetate,  618 

salicylate,  617 
Antipyrina,  600 
Antipyrylurea,  617 
Antiseptics,  820 
Antispasmodics,  73 
Antitoxins,  544 
Antitussin,  S6s 
Antivenin,  550 
Apiol,  743 

Apium  petroselinum,  743 
Apococleine,  651 
Apocynein,  333 
Apocynin,  333 
Apocynum,  333 

cannabinum,  333 
Apomorphinae    hydrochlo- 

ras,  639 
Apomorphine,  639 

hydrochlorate,  639,  734 
Apothecaries'  measure,  879 

weights,  879 
Apparatus  for  artificial  res- 
piration, 114 
Appendix,  879 
Aqua  ammoniac,  282,  774 

ammoniac  fortior,  282, 

774  .   „ 
aurantii  florum,  630 
camphorae,  288 
chloroformi,  100 
cinnamomi,  626 
creosoti,  845 
foeniculi,  630 
hamamelis,  408 
hydrogenii  dioxidi,  828 
menthae  pifjeritae,  630 
menthae  viridis,  630 


Aqua  rosae,  409 
Aquae,  61 
Arabin,  782 
Araroba,  766 
Arbutin,  705 
Arctostaphylos    uva    un 

705 
Argel-leaves,  666 
Argenti  acetas,  458 

casein,  439 

dtricum  438 

cyanidum.  394,  438 

lactas,  438 

nitras,  4^1,  822 

nitras  dilutus,  438 

nitras  fusus,  431 

oxidum,  438 

sulphophenas,  439 
Argentol,  438 
Argentum,  431 

solubile,  439 
Argol,  395 
Argonin,  439 
Argyria,  432 
Ar^rol,  438 
Anstochin,  579 
Aristol,  514 
Aristolochia  reticulata,  6j 

serpentaxia,  631 
Arnica,  372 

montana,  372 

root,  372 
Amicine,  372 
Aromatic  Sitters,  631 

fluid  extract,  626 

fluid  extract  of  cascai 
sagrada,  655 

powder,  626 

spirit  of  ammonia,  28: 

spirit  of  hartshorn,  28: 

sulphuric  acid,  454 

syrup  of  rhubarb,  664 

tincture  of  rhubarb,  66 
Aromatics,  625 
Arrow-poison,  3^ 
Arrow-root  porridge,  12 
Arseni  iodidum,  482 
Arsenic,  468 

antidotes,  480 

as  a  caustic,  778 

-eating,  472 

iodide,  482 

poisoning,  acute,  474 
chronic,  478 

post-mortem     imbibi- 
tion, 481 

trioxide,  468 
Arsenical  paper,   com- 
pound. 7^2 

solution  of  lithium,  6c 
Arsenii  trioxidum,  468 
Arsenous  acid,  468 
Art  of   prescribing    med 

cines,  67 
Artemisia  pauciflora,  807 
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Artificial  camphor,  708 

respiration,  114 

respiration,    apparatus 
for,  (note)  114 
Artificially  digested  foods, 

Asafetida,  75 
Asafoetida,  75 
Asa^aea  ofncinalis,  370 
Aspic,  oil  of,  (note)  630 
Aspidin,  (note)  811 
Aspidium.  811 

spinuiosum,  (note)  811 
Aspiaosamine,  277 
Aspidosperma,  277 

auebracho-blanco,  277 
ospermatine,  277 
Aspidospermine,  277 
Aspirin,  598 

Astragalus  gununifer,  783 
Astringents,  401 
Atomization,  65,  732 
Atoxyl,  48a 

Atropa  belladonna,  168 
Atropina,  168 
Atropine  sulphas,  184 
Atropine,  168 

poisonmg  by,  183 

sulphate,  184 
Aurantii  amari  cortex,  629 

dulcis  cortex,  630 

flores,  630 
Auri  et   sodii    chloridum, 

497 
Ava,  715 
Azedarach,  806 


Baked  flour  porridge,  12 
Balm,  630 

of  Gilead,  708 
Balsam  of  Peru,  736 

of  Tolu,  736 
Balsamum   peruvianum, 

tolutanum,  736 

traumaticum,  863 
Banks  oil,  515 
Bantineism,  22 
Barbadoes  aloes,  664 
Barbaloin,  664 
Barberry,  623 
Barley,  785 

water,  785 
Barosma  betulina,  704 

cernata,  704 
Basilicon  ointment,  708 
Bassorin,  783 
BearbenV,  705    • 
Beef  essence,  9 

tea,  9 
Belladonna,  168 

leaf,  168 

plaster,  184 


Belladonna  poisoning,  183 

root,  168 
Belladonnas  folia,  168 

radix,  168 
Benzaconine,    374,    (note) 

380 
Benzaldehyde,  394 
Benzaldehydum,  394 
Benzine,  (note)  106 
Benzoic  add,  861 
Benzoin,  861 

Benzoinated  lard,  786,  863 
Benzoinum,  861 
Benzosulphinidum,  7^1 
Benzoyl-acetyl-peroxide, 

830 
Benzoyl-tropein,  117 
Benzozone,  830 
Berberine,  623,  756 
Berberis,  623 

vulgaris,  623 
Bertoni's  ether,  (note)  252 
Beta-eucaine,  117 
Beta-naphtol,  850 
Beta-naphtol-ether  salicyl- 
ate, 852 
Beta-oxysantonin,  808 
Betol,  852 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  821 
Bile,  655 

effects  of  drugs  on,  646 
Biniodide  of  mercury,  822 
Bismuth,  423 

and  ammonium  citrate, 
425 

citrate.  A25 

oxyiodiae,  427 

oxyiodogallate,  426 

poisoning,  424 

salicylate,  427 

subcarbonate,  423 

subgallate,  426 

subnitrate,  423 

subsalicylate,  426 

tetraiodophenolphtha- 
lein,  515 
Btsmuthi  citras,  425 

et  ammonti  citras,  425 

subcarbonas,  423 

subgallas,  426 

subnitras.  423 

^ubsalicylas,  426 
Bismuth um,  423 
Bisulphites,  865 
Bitter  almonds,  394 

cucumber,  671 

orange  peel,  629 
Bitters,  622 
Black  draught,  667 

drink,  (note)  338 

drop,  J41 

ginger,  627 
aw,  744 
manganese  oxide,  741 
mustard,  772 
oak  bark,  408 
60 


Black  pepper,  628 

snakeroot,  78 

wash,  496 
Blackman's  disinfectant, 

(note)  825 
Bleaching  powder,  823 
Blisters,  766 
Bloodroot,  739 
Blue  galls,  406 

mass,  493,  660 

ointment,  492 

pills,  493 

stone,  429 
Boletus,  409 

laricis,  409 
Boneblack,  819 
Bone-marrow,  531 
Bonjean's  ergotin,  756 
Boracic  acid,  866 
Borax,  866 
Boric  acid,  866 
Borneo    camphor,    (note) 

76 
Bomylamin,  (note)  283 
Boro^lycerin,  869 
Bougies,  65 
Bran.  654 
Brandy,  280 
Brassica  alba,  772 

nigra,  772 
Brayera,  807 
Bread-and-milk  poultice. 


»mal  hy 


Bromal  hydrate,  251 
Bromalin,  251 
Bromated  camphor,  79,  251 
Bromethylformin,  251 
Bromides,  comparative 

power  of,  250 
Bromine,  781 

as  a  disinfectant,  824 
Bromipin,  251 
Bromism,  241 
Bromocoll,  251 
Bromoform,  250 
Bromoformum,  250 
Bromolein,  250 
Bromum,  781 
Broom  plant,  350 
Broth,  chicken,  9 
Brown  mixture,  784 

stock,  10 

sugar,  654 
Brown-S^quard's     elixir, 

Brucine,  212,  227 

nitrate,  227 

sulphate,  227 
Bubonic   plague   serum, 

«    i.  549 
Buchu, 704 
Buckthorn,  655 
Burgundy  pitch,  775 
pitch  plaster,  775 
Burnt  alum,  781 
Butyl-chloral  hydrate,  165 
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Cabinet  baths,  (note)  717 
Cacao  butter,  73^7 
Cacody lie  acid,  482 

citrate,  3^9 

citrata  el!er\'escens,  339 

Caffeine,  3^8 

poisoning,  348 
CaSeolt  (note)  340 
Caffeone,  (note)  339 
Caluput,  629 
CAlabar  bean,  229 
Calabarine,  229 
Calabarinum  purum,(note) 

231 
Calamine,  42$ 
Calcji  bromidum,  249 
CaJcli    carbonas     prstfcipi- 
tatus,  S03 

chioridum^  803 

hypophosphis,  521 

ioajdunit  S04 

phosphas  praecipitatiis, 
po 

sulphas  exsiccatus,  803 
Calcium,  80  r 

bromide,  249 

carbonate,  803 

chloride,  So;^ 

hypophosphite^  521 

iodide.  8b4 

lactopnosphate^  520 

phosphate,  519 

precipitated,  530 

sulphate^  S03 

sul|>btde,  658 
California  buckthorn,  655 
Calomel,  493,  660,  6S2 
CaloriCt  2S 
Caliimba,  623 
Calx,  Soi 

chlorin;ita,  S24 

stilphurata,  658 
Camhogia,  674 
CamphLFol,  (note)  2S3 
Camphor,  2S3 

artificial,  70S 

bro mated,  79 

cymoJ,  inote)  283 

linimtint,  288 

-menthol,  (note)  S52 

nii?imre,  Hoi'>e's,  455 

monobromated,  251 

poisoning,  28a 

water,  2H8 
Camphora,  iS^ 

monobromatn,  79 
Camphorated    ifncturt*    of 

opium,  T4r 
Camphoric  acid,  2HS 
Canada  b.ilsam.  70S 

flea  bane,  707 

trirpentine,  70S 
Can  vidian  hcmp»  333 


CanadJne,  756 
Cannabene,  192 

tannate,  195 
Cannabin,  191 
Cannabinol,  19a 
Cannabinon,  191 
Cannabis  indica,  191 
Canouoin's  paste,  779 
Cantnaridal  collodion,  772 
Cantharides,  7141  74**  7^ 

cerate,  772 

poisoning,  771 
Cantharidin,  769 

salts,  (note)  771 
Cantharis,  714,  7^ 

vesicatoria,  769 
Cape  aloes,  664 
Capsicin,  (note)  629 
Capsicum,  628,  773 

annitum,  629 

fastigiatuTO,  628 
Capsules,  69 
Caraway,  630 
Carbamic  ether,  163 
Carbazotic  acid,  814 
Carbo,  819 

animal  is,  819 

purificatus,  S19 

li™,  81Q 
Carbolic  add,  831 

poisoning,  83$ 
Carbon  bisulphide.  775 

compounds,  831 
Carbo nei  disulphidum,  775 
Cardamom,  627 
Cardamomum,  627 
Cardiac  depressants,  359 

massage,  115 

stimulants,  279 
CardiauL';,  279 
Carica  papaya,  8r7 
Carmin,ilive'y,  625 
Carolina  jessamine,  264 
Carrageen.  783 
CarrajL^^eenin,  7 S3 
Carron  oil,  S02 
Carum,  630 

carui,  630 
Caryophyllus,  626 
Cascara  Sfi^i^radii,  655 
Cassia  acutifolia^  666 

anf^stifolia,  666 

bark.  626 

fistula,  656 

otKivata,  666 
Castile  soap,  765 
Castillon's  powder,  803 
Castor  oil,  659 

oil  beans,  659 
Catajilasm  of  kaijHn,  793 
Cataplasms  kaulmfi  793 
Catechu,  407 
Cathartic  acid,  666 
Cathartics,  644 
Caustic  potash,  777 

soda,  800 


Cayenne  pepper,  6g6 
Centric  emetM3b  6^ 

locaJ  aiixstkes»,  in 
Cepha^Iirte,  635 
Cepbaelis  acuminata,  635 

ipecacuanha,  635 
Cera  aJba^  786 

flava,  786 
Cerasus  seratit^,  6124 
Cerata,  62 
Cerates,  6ar 
Ceratum  cantbaridis^  7^2 

resiita?,  70B 

cainpositus,  j^S 
Cerebri  tis,  satumitit^,  414 
Cerii  oxalas^  426 
Cerium  oxalate,  436 
Cetaceum,  7S6 
Cetrnria,  785 

islaiidica,  785 
Cetraric  acid,  785 
Get rar in,  785 
Cevadirte,  366 
Ceylon  cinnainoa. 
Chalk,  803 

mixture^  Soj 
Chamotnile,  631 
Champagne,  3/09 
Charcoal^  819 
Charta  ars^nlcaJis  compos* 
ita.   (note)  733 

sinapb,  773 
Chartce,  62 
Chemical  curfeiit,  47 
Chenopodium»  Soi 

anthelminucum,  So& 
Chjcken  broth^  9 
Children,  eomparati%'e  dofic 

for,  65 
Chili  saltpetre^  694 
Chillies,  62S 
Chimaphila,  706 

umbtrllata,  706 
Chimaphilin,  706 
Chinese  cinnamon,  626 
Chinic  acid,  701 
Chi  rata,  633 
Chloral,  146 

hydrate,   146 

in  t  raven  cms    injection* 

poisoning,   153 

poi seining,  chronic.  153 
Chlornlamid,    164 
Cliloraltormiiinid,  164 
Chloralfurmamidiim.  164 
ChloraloF^e,    165 
Chloralum  hvdratum,  146 
Chloretone,   162 
Chloric  ethtfr.  449 
Chlorinated  time.  824 
Chlorine,  S23 

water.  826 
Chloroform,  92 

liniment,   loo 

vvater,   100 
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Chloroformum,  92 
Chlorum,  823 
Chocolate  porridge,  12 
Cholera  antitoxin,  548 
Choline,  551 
Chondodendron    tomento- 

sum,  705 
Chondrus,  783 

crispus,  783 
Chromic  acid,  780 
Chromii  trioxidum,  780 
Chromium  trioxide,  780 
Chronic    antimony-poison- 
ing, 3^5.      . 
arsenic-poisomng,  478 
chloral-poisoning,  153 
digitalis-poisoning, 

330 
lead-poisoning,  412 
sulphonal-poisoning, 

157 
Chrysaroba,  765 
Chrysarobin,  765 
Chrysarobinum,  765 
Chrysophanic  acid,  662 
Chrysotoxin,  746 
Chumis,  191 
Cigarettes,  arsenical,  (note) 

732 
Cimicifuga,  78 

racemosa,  78 
Cimicifugin,  78 
Cinchona,  555 

flava,  555 

pallida,  555 

rubra,  555 
Cinchonamme,  578 
Cinchonidinae    sulphas, 

578 
Cinchonidine,  578 

bromohydrate,  578 

sulphate,  578 
Cinchonins  sulphas,  577 
Cinchonine,  577 

sulphate,  577 
Cinnaldehydum,  626 
Cinnamic  acid,  864 

aldehyde,  626 
Cinnamomum,  626 

saigonicum,  626 

zeyianicum,  626 
Cinnamon,  626 

water,  626 
Citrated  caffeine,  339 
Citric  acid,  395,    (note) 

453 
Citrine  omtment,  496 
Citrullus  colocynthis,  671 
Clarke's  Rule  for    Doses, 

(note)  66 
Classification,  70 
Claviceps  purpurea,  745 
Clear  stocK,  10 
Clove  tea,  627 
Cloves,  626 
Coca,  195 


Cocainae    hydrochloridum, 

207 
Cocaine^  196 

habit,  209 

hydrochloride,  207 

poisoning,  207 
Cocainismus,  200 
Coca-tannic  acid,  196 
Codeina,  141 
Codeinae  phosphas,  141 

sulphas,  141 
Codeine,  141 

phosphate,  141 

sulphate,  141 
Cod-liver  oil,  577 
Coffee,  338,  (note)  339 
Cohnheun's  salt  frog,  150 
Colchiceine,  (note)  521 
Colchici  cormus,  521 

semen,  521 
Colchicina,  527 
Colchicine,  521,  527 
Colchicum,  521 

autumnale,  521 

poisoning,  526 

root.  521 

seed,  521 
Cold,  30 

as  a  diuretic,  678 

as  an  antiseptic,  820 

as  a  tonic,  yi 

bath,  36 

cream,  409,  786 

in  pyrexia,  32 

local  use  of,  30 

physiological  action  of, 
32 
Colica  pictonum,  413 
Collargol,  439 
Collodion,  7943 
Collodium,  ^06 

canthandatum,  772 

flexile,  796 

st^rpticum,  405 
Colloidal  silver,  439 
Colocynth,  671 
Colocynthin,  671 
Colocynthis,  671 
Columbian  spirits,  311 
Columbin,  623 
Columbo,  623 
Commercial    calcium   sul- 
phide, 658 

sodium  bicarbonate, 
801 

zinc  oxide,  427 
Compound  arsenical  paper, 
(note)  732 

cathartic  pills,  672 

decoction   of   sarsapa- 
rilla,  528 

extract  of    colocynth, 
671 

fluid  extract  of  sarsa- 
rilla,  529 
ion  of  gentian,  623 


Compound  infusion  of  sen- 
na, 667 
jalap  powder,  670 
licorice    powder,   667, 

784 
mixture  of  iron,  448 
mixture  of  licorice,  784 
pills  of  rhubarb,  663 
powder  of  jalap,  680 
powder  of  rhubarb,  663 
solution  of  chlorine,  826 
solution  of  cresol,  848 
solution  of  iodine,  506 
spirit  of  ether,  76 
spirit  of  juniper,  707 
syru^    of    nypoph€>s- 

phites,  528 
syrup   of  sarsaparilla, 

528 
syrup  of  squill,  7^7 
tincture  of  benzoin,  863 
tincture  of  cardamom, 

627 
tincture  of  cinchona, 

.  555        , 

tincture  of  gambir,  407 

tincture  of  gentian,  623 
Confectio  rosae,  409 

sennae,  667 
Confection  of  rose,  409 

of  senna,  667 
Confectiones,  62 
Confections,  62 
Connie,  269 

hydrobromate,  273 
Conium,  269 

maculatum,  269 

poisoning,  269,  273 
Consomm^,  10 
Continuous  current,  46 
Convallamarin,  349 
Convallaria,  349 

maialis,  349 
Convallarin,  349 
Convolvulin,  670,  671 
Convolvulus     scammonia, 

671 
Copaiba,  712 

langsdorffii,  712 
-red,  713 
Copaivic  acid,  712 
Copper,  428 
arsenite,  479 
poisoning,  429 
sulphate,  428,  781 
Copperas,  823 
Coriander,  630 
Coriandrunl,  630 
sativum,  630 
Comutine,  746 
Corrosive   mercuric    chlo- 
ride, 494 
sublimate,  494 

as  a  caustic,  779 
as  a  disinfectant, 
821 
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Corsican  moss,  jSs 
Corynanthe  yohimbi,  715 
Cosmoline,  792 
Cotamine  gauze,  410 

hydrochlorate,  409 
Cotton-root,  764 

-seed  oil,  787 
Couch-grass,  706 
Counter-irritants,  766 
Court-plaster,  796 
Coxe's  hive  syrup,  737 
Cracked  wheat,  654 
Cramp-root,  744 
Cream  of  tartar,  693 
Creasote,  842 
Creolin,  849 
Creosotal,  845 
Creosote,  842 

carbonate,  845 

water,  845 
Creosotum,  842 

carboniciun,  845 
Cresalol,  849 
Cresol.  848 

salicylate,  849 
Cresylic  acid,  848 
Cresylol,  848 
Creta,  803 

pneparata,  803 
Croton-chloral,  165 

oil,  675 

tiglium,  675 
Crotonoleic  acid,  675 
Croton-resin,  675 
Crude  camphor,  283 
Cryptopine,  142 
Crystallized  digitalin,  312 
Cubeb,  713 
Cubeba,  713 
Cubebic  acid,  713 
Cubebin,  713 
Cupri  sulphas,  428,  874 
Cuprum,  428 
Cusso,  807 
Cyanogen  gas,  394 
Cynips  gallae  tinctoriae,  406 
CypripcSin,  79 
Cypripedium,  79 

parviflorum,  79 

pubescens,  79 
Cytisine,  372 
Cytisus  laburnum,  372 

scoparius,  350,  682 


Dandelion,  530 
Daphne  mezereum,  529 
Daphnin,  529 
Datura  stramonium,  185 
Daturine,  185 
Decocta,  60 
Decoction  of  kava,  715 
sarsaparilla,      com- 
pound, 528 
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Decoctions,  60 

Delirifacients,  16S 
Demulcents,  782 
Deodorized  opium,  140 

tincture  of  opium,  141 
Depresso-motors,  220 
Depurant  diuretics,  bSj 
Dermatol,  426 
Dewees*s  enmienagogue 

mixture,  742 
Diaethylsulfondimethylme- 

than,  155 
Diagnosis,  use  of  electricity 

in,  52 
Dialyzed  iron,  450 
Diaphoretics,  717 
Diastase,  817 
Diet,  22 

Diethylendiamine,  698 
Di-fluor-diphenyl,  865 
Digestants,  815 
Digested  foods,  13 
Digitalein,  312 
Digitalin,  112, 132 

crystallized,  312 

German,  312 

of  Kiliani,  312 
Digitalinum    crystallatum, 

Gallicum,  312 
Germanicum,  312 
verum,  312 

Digitalis,  312 

as  a  dmretic,  686 
eriostachys,  (note)  312 
femiginea,  (note)  312 
fontanesii,  (note)  312 
gigantea,  (note)  312 
glandulosa,  (note)  312 
ner\'osa,  (note)  312 
poisoning  by,  32S 
purpurea,  312 

Digitin,  312 

Digitonin,  312 

Digitoxin,  312,  332 

Dinydroxyl-quinine,  (note) 
561 

Diiodoparaphenolsul- 
phonic  acid,  515 

Di-isobutyl-ortho-cre-sol- 
iodide,  515 

Dilute  acetic  acid,  397 
alcohol,  289 
hydriodic  acid,  508 
hydrobromic  acid,  249 
hydrochloric  acid,  454 
hydrocyanic  acid,  385, 

nitnc  acid,  455 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  455 
phosphoric  acid,  518 
prussic  acid,  393 
silver  nitrate,  438 
solution  of  lead  subace- 

tate,  422 
sulphuric  acid,  454 


Dimethylamidophenyl-di- 
methylpyrazolon,  617 

Dimethylarseiuc  add,  483 

Dimethylpiperazine      tar- 
trate,  609 

Dimethylxanthme,  683 

Dinner-pill,  666 

Dionine,  143 

Dioxypurin,  683 

Diphtheria  antitoxin,  545 

Disinfectants,  Sao 

proprietary,  (note)  825 

Di-stearyl-grlyceirophos- 
phate  of  cholin,  550 

Distilled  oils,  61 

Disulphones,  155 

Dithymol-diiodide,  514 

Diuretics,  678 

Diuretin,  6&| 

Donovan's  solution,  507 

Dormiol,  163 

Doses,  rules  for,  65 

Dover's  powder,  140,  728 

Drastics,  670 

Dried  alum,  410 
blood,  445 
calcium  sulphate,  803 
ferrous  sulphate,  449 
sodium  carbonate,  801 
suprarenals,  543 
thyroid  body,  538 

Dry  heat  as  a  ^rmicide, 
820 

Dryobalanops    camphora, 
(note)  76 

Dr>opteros  filix  mas,  811 
margfinale.  811 

Ductless  glands,  534 

Ehmbar*s     hay-fever    anti- 
toxin, 549 

Duotal,  846 


Ebstein  method,  23 
Ecballium  elaterium,  673 
Effervescent    citrated   caf- 

lithium    citrate,  698 
magnesium  citrate,  66S 
magnesium      sulphate. 
668 

sodium  phosphate,  669 
Effervescing  draught,  602 
Eggnog,  II.  310 
Elatenn,  673 
Elaterinum,  673 
Elaterium,  673 
Electric  brush,  52 
Electricity.  41 

therapeuUc  application 
of,  52 

iri  J*^^  ^^'  ^  ^  tonic,  58 
E  ettana  repens,  627 
Ehxir  adjuvans,  7S4 
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Elixir  of  phosphorus,  468 
of  testicles,  531 
of  valerianate  of  am- 
monium, 75 
phosphori,  468 
proprietatis,  666 

Emetics,  632 

Emetine,  635,  639 

Emmenagogues,  741 

Emodin,  663 

Emollients,  786 

Emplastra,  62 

Emplastrum    ammoniaci 
cum  hydrargyro,  739 
adhaesivum,  796 
belladonnae,  184 
hydrar^yri,  493,  496 
plumbi,  421,  796 
resinse,  421,  y<A 
saponis,  421,  796 

Empyreumatic  oils,  61 

Emulsin,  624,  772 

Emulsion  of  ammoniac,  739 
of  asafetida,  76 
of  chloroform,  100 
of  cod-liver  oil,  518 
of   cod-liver   oil    with 
hypophosphites,  518 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  712 

Emulsions,  61 

Emulsum  ammoniaci,  739 
asafoetidse,  76 
chloroformi,  100 
olei  morrhuae,  518 
cum  hypophos- 

phitum,  518 
terebinthinae,  712 

Encephalopathia  satumina, 
414 

Endermic    administration, 

65 

Enemata,  649 
high,  650 
nutritive,  14 

English  garlic,  733 

Eosote,  847 

Epinephrin,  540 

Epispastics,  769 

Epsom  salt,  667 

Ergot,  745 

Ergota,  745 

Ergotin,  746,  756 

Ergotism,  755 

Engeron,  707 

canadense,  707 

Erythrol  tetranitrate,  262 

Erythroxyline,  195 

Erythroxylon  coca,  195 

Escharotics,  776 

Eserine,  229 

Essence  of  beef,  q 
of  ginger,  628 
of  peppermint,  630 
of  spearmint,  630 

Essential  salt  of   lemons, 
398 


Ether,  87 

Bertoni*s,  (note)  252 

pneumonia,  (note)  108 
Ethereal  oil^  61,  76 
Ethyl  bromide,  100 

carbamate,  163 

chloride,  100 

ester  of    p-amidoben- 
zoicacia,  118 

nitrite,  260,  728 

oxide,  87 
Ethylacetamidophenol, 

(note)  611 
Ethylene  bromide,  loi 
Eucaine,  117 

Eucalypsinthe,  (note)  582 
Eucalyptol,  582 
Eucalyptus,  582 

globulus,  582 

gum,  582 
Eudoxine,  515 
Eugenia  aromaticus,  626 

jambolana,  529 
Eugenol,  860 
Euonymin,  656 
Euonymus,  655 

atropurpureus,  655 
Eupyrin,  610 
Equinine,  559 
European  rhubarb,  662 
Europhen,  515 
Exalgine,  616 
Excito-motors,  212 
Expectorants,  729 

of  the  first  group,  733 

of  the  second  group, 

of  the  third  group,  735 
Expressed  oil  o?  almonds, 

787 
Extract  of  aconite,  385 
of  aloes,  666 
of   belladonna  leaves, 

alcoholic,  184 
of  bone-marrow,  531 
of  Calabar  bean,  238 
of  cannabis  indica,  195 
of  cascara  sagrada,  655 
of  chirata,  623 
of  cimicifuga,  79 
of  colchicum  root,  527 
of  colocynth,  671 
of  conium,  273 
of  dandelion,  530 
of  digitalis,  330 
of  ergot,  756 
of  euonymus,  656 
of  gentian,  622 
of  glycyrrhiza,  784 
of  hxmatoxylon,  408 
of  hemp,  195 
of  hyoscyamus,  186 
of  Indian  cannabis,  195 
of  krameria,  408 
of  licorice,  784 
of  logwood,  408 


Extract  of  malt,  816 
of  nux  vomica,  212 
of  opium,  140 
of  physostigma,-  238 
of  quassia,  622 
of  rhatany,  408 
of  rhubarb,  663 
of  spleen,  531 
of   stramonium    seed, 

185 

of  sumbul,  80 

of  syzygium  jambola- 
num,  (note)  398 

of  taraxacum,  530 

of  uva  ursi,  706 

of  wahoo,  656 
Extracta,  61 
Extracts,  fluid,  62 

solid,  61 
Ejctractum  aloes,  666 

belladonna    foliorum, 
184 

cannabis  indicae,  195 

cimicifugs,  79 

colchici  cormus,  527 

colocynthidis,  671 

colocynthidis  composi- 
tum,  671 

conii,  273 

digitalis,  330 

ergotae,  756 

euonymus,  656 

gentianae,  623 

glycyrrhizae,  784 
purum,  784 

haematox)rli,  408 

hyoscyami,  186 

krameriae,  408 

lactucarii  fluidum,  84 

maid,  816 

nucis  vomicae,  212 

opii,  140 

pnysosdgmatis,  238 

quassiae,  622 

rnamni  purshianae,  655 

rhei,  663 

spie:eliae  et  sennae  flui- 
dum, 806 

stramonii,  185 

sumbul,  80 

taraxaci,  530 
Extraneous  remedies,  797 


Factitious  scammony,  671 
Fagus  sylvatica,  842 
Faradic  current,  47 
Faradization,  general,  59 
Feeding  by  the  rectum,  14 

of  the  sick,  6 
Fel  bovis,  655 

purificatum,  655 
Feirs  apparatus,  (note)  114 
Fennel,  630 
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Fennel  wnt^r,  630 
Feiratin,  445 

Fetri  carbonas  saccharatus^ 
44S 

chlondum,  45a 

dtras,  451 

et  animonli  citras,  451 

et    ammonu    sulphis, 

451 

et  ammonu  tartras,  451 
et  pota^sii  tartras,  451 
et  quinmie  citras,  451 
et  cjuininse  citras  solu- 

btils,  4s  I 
et    strychninat    dtras^ 

hyaroxidHnij  448 
hydroxidutn  cum  mag- 

tiesii  oxido,  448 
hypophosphjs,  45 11  531 
iodidum   saccharatum, 
^   450 
lactas,  451 

phosphas  golubitls,  451 
pulviSj  44S 
pyrophosphas  solu- 

biliSj  451 
sulphas  J  44g 
sulphas  €^jcs)ccat:iis,  449 
sulphas   granulataSf 
449 
Feme  ammonium  sulphate, 
451 
chloride,  450 
citrate,  451 
hydrate,  448 
hydrate  with  magnesia, 

448 
h\'pophosphite,  521 
pnosphate,  iioluble,  451 
pyrophosphate,      salu- 

ble,  451 
subsu1]>hate,      solution 

oi,  449 
sulphate,    solution    of, 
449 
Ferrous  carbonatu,  saccha- 
rated,  44!^ 
jodidtf    saccharated, 

450 
lactate,  451 
sulphate.  449,  S23 
sulphatCj  dried,  449 
Ferrutn^  443 

fiialyzatuni,  450 
rtdiictiini,  44S 
Feniki  fiX'iida,  75 

sumbul,  80 
Ficus,  654 
Figs,  654 
Fjlic  tc  acid.  Si  I 
Fllix  mas,  Sii 
Fire,  S20 

Fi;ikt^rn;inna,  655 
FJajc-^t-ed.  7S4 
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Flaxseed  tea  (infusion),  7S4 

Fleabane,  707 

Fleming's  tincture  of  aco- 
nite, 385 

Flexible  collodion,  796 

Fluidexiract  of  aconite,  3^5 
of  apocynum,  334 
of  belladonna  root,  184 
of  bitter  orange  peelj 

639 
of  black  haw,  744 
of  buchu,  70s 
of  catumba,  623 
of  cannabis  indica,  195 
of  capsicum,  629 
of  cascara  sagrada,  655 
of  chimaphila,  706 
of  chirata,  623 
of  cimidfuga,  79 
of  cinchona,  555 
of  coca,  207 
of    colchicum    seeds. 

Of  conium,  273 

of  convallaria,  350 
of  couch-^ass,  706 
of  cramp- root,  744 
of  cut>eb,  714 
of  dandelion,  530 
of  digitalis,  330 
of  ergots-  ^56 
of  eucalyptus,  582 
of  euonymus,  655 
of  frangula,  655 
of  gelsemium,  267 
of  gentian,  623 
of  g^t^nium.  409 
of  ginger,  628 
of  glycyrrhiza,  784 
ofgrindelia,  736 
of  hamamelis,  408 
of  hemp,  195 
of  hydrastis,  760 
of  hyoscyamus,  1S6 
of  Indian  cannabii^,  195 
of  ipecacuanha,  639 
of  jaborandi^  727 
of  kavan  715 
of  kramtria,  40S 
of  lactucarium.  So 
of  leptandra,  656 
of  licorice,  7^14 
of  Iolieli:i,  264 
of  lupuliii,  7S 
oFmatico,  714 
of  inezereon,  529 
of  nux  vomica,  212         ' 
of  oak  bark,  409  1 

of  pareira  hra\  a,  705     I 
of  pilocarpus,  727 
of  pomei^jranate,  S13 
of  podophyllum,  673 
of  quassia,  622 
of  rh  a  mil  us  purshtana^ 
655 


Fluidextract  of  rtH|barti»6£r| 
of  rbus  glabraf  409 
of  rose,  ^09 
of  saDgtuiiaria,  739 
of  sarsaparillai,  539 
of  savine»  742 
of  scopol^  187 
of  senega,  73S 
of  senna,  667 
of  serpen  tan  a,  631 
of  spigelia,  B06 
of  sptgelia  and  scmu, 

806 
of  squilU  683 
of  stiflin^ia^  sjp 
of  stramonium^  185 
of  sumacb,  409 
of  sumbul,  80 
of  taraxacum,  sjo 
of  uva  ursi,  7^ 
of  vaJeriati,  75 
of  veratrum.  370 
of  i**iJd  cheTr>-,  624 
of  xanthoxylum,  530 

FluidextT^acta,  62 

Fluidextracts,.  62 

Fluidextractuin  aconiti,  jgg 
apoc>'ni,  334 
aromaticum^  626 
aurmntii  aniari,  629 
belladonunDe  radios,  iSf 
berberidis,  624 
buchu,  705 


^9S 


537 


calumbae,  6-23 
cannabis  indies, 
capsici,  6ag 
chimaphil^^  706 
chirat^e,  623 
ctmicitugae,  79 
cinchonas,  555 
cocas,  207 
colchici  seminis, 
conii,  273 
convallaria:^,  ^5^ 
cutxfhfe,  714 
cyprtMdif,  79 
dig^it^^ihs,  330 
ergota^,  756 
eucalypti,  5S2 
euoiiymi,  655 
fransfula",  655 
gelst^mii,  267 
gentiana;,  623 
gt.'rania,%  409 
glycyn-hiz^,  7S4 
RT^anati,  Sn, 
grindelio?,  736 
hamanieiidii  foliorum, 

408 
hydrastis,  760 
hyoscyami.  1S6 
ipecactianh;c,  639 
kranieria%  40S 
lactucarii,  So 
leptandra,^  656 
lobelia?,  264 
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Fluidextractum  lupulini,  78 

matico,  714 

mezerei,  5^1 

nucis  vomicae,  212 

pareirae,  705 

pilocarpi,  727 

podophylli,  673 

pruni  Virginianae,  624 

quassiae,  622 

quercus,  409 

rhamni  purshianae,  655 
aromaticum,  655 

rhei,  663 

rhois  glabrae,  409 

rosae,  409 

sabinae,  742 

sanguinanae,  739 

sarsaparillaSj  529 
compositum,  529 

scillae,  682 

scopolae,  187 

senegae,  739 

sennae,  667 

serpentariae,  631 

si)igeliae,  806 

stilfingiae,  530 

stramonii,  185 

sumbul,  80 

taraxaci,  530 

tritici,  707 

uva  ursi,  706 

Valerianae,  75 

veratri^  370 

vibumi  opuli,  7^ 

vibumi  prunifohi,  746 

xanthoxyli,  51 

zingibens,  628 
Fluorioes,  865 
Flaoroform,  866 
Fluoroformol,  866 
Fluorol,  865 
Foeniculum,  630 

capillaceum^  630 
Foods,  artificially  dfigested, 

^^      ..        r 
composition  of,  23 

Forced    artificial    respira- 
tion, 114 

enemata,  639 

insufflation,  114 
Formaldehyde,  855 
Formalin,  856 
Formin,  699 
Formol,  855 
Formyl,  855 

bromide,  250 
Fowler's  solution,  482 
Foxglove,  312 
Frangula,  655 
Franklin,  655 
Fraxinus  omus,  655 
French  digitalin,  312 
Fresh  juices,  61 
Fullers  earth,  793 
Fumigations,  mercurial, 
492 


Furfur-alcohol,  (note)  340 
Fused  silver  nitrate,  431 


Gaduin,  516 
Gadus  morrhua,  515 
Galla,  406 
Gallic  add,  406 
Gallo-tannic  acid,  402 
Galls,  406 
Galvanic  current,  47 
Galvanization  of  the  spinal 
cord,  58 

of  the  sympathetic,  58 
Gambir,  407 
Gamboge,  674 

in  sorts,  675 
Gan^enous  eiigotism,  755 
Garania  hanburii,  674 
Garden  rue,  742 
Garlic,  7^6 
Gaulthena,  597 
Gelatin,  532 

tannate,  405 
Gelatinum^  532 

glycennatum,  534 
Gelatose  silver,  438 
Gelsemin,  (note)  265 
Gelsemine,  264 
Gelseminic  acid,  264 
Gelseminin,  (note)  265 
Gelsemium,  264 

sempervirens,  264 
General  faradization,  59 
Gentian,  622 
Gendana,  622 

lutea,  622 
Gentiopikrin,  622 
Gentisic  acid,  622 
Geosote,  847 
Geranium,  409 

maculatum,  409 
German  chamomile,  631 

digitalin,  312 
Germicides,  820 
Gigartina  mamillosa,  783 
Gin,  707 
Gingjer,  627 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  ^97 
Glandulae  suprarenales,  538 
siccae,  543 

thyroideae,  534 
siccae,  538 
Glauber  salt,  668 
Glonoin  trinitrate,  262 
Glucose,  687 
Glusidum,  791 
Glycerin,  788 
Glycerinated  gelatin,  534 
Glycerinum,  788 
Glycerita,  61 

Glycerite  of  boroglycerin, 
869 

of  hydrastis,  760 


Glycerite  of  starch,  785, 791 
of  tannin,  405 
of  yolk  of  egg,  791 

Glycentes,  61 

Gly'ceritum   acidi    tannid, 

405 
amyli,  785 
boroglycerini,  869 
hydrastis,  760 
phenolis,  841 
Glycero-phosphoric     add, 

519 
Glyceryl  nitrate,  261 
Glyco-tormalin,  858 
Glycosal,  599 
Glycyrrhiza,  784 

glabra,  784 

glanduluera,  784 
Glycyrrhizin,  784 
Glycyrrhizinum  ammonia- 
turn,  784 
Goa  powder,  766 
Gold  and  sodium  bromide, 
250 

chloride,  497 

iodide,  498 

oxide,  49^ 
Golden  seal,  756 
Gossypii  cortex,  764 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  764 

Jmrificatum,  764 
ard's  extract,  422 
Granatum,  813 
Gray  powder,  493 
Green  galls,  400 

ginger,  627 

soap,  765 
Griffith's  mixture,  448,  741 
Grindelia,  735 

robusta,  735 

squarrosa,  735 
Ground  slippery  elm,  794 
Guaiac,  742 

resin,  529 
Guaiaci  resina,  529 
Guaiacol,  845 

carbonate,  846 
Guaiacolis  carbonas,  846 
Guaiaconic  acid,  502 
Guarana,  330 
Guaranine,  (note)  339 
Gum  arabic,  782 
Gun-cotton,  796 
Gunjah,  191 
Gutta-percha,   796 


H 

Haematin,  407 
Haematogen,  445 
Haematoporphyrin,  157 
Haematoxylin,  407 
Haematoxylon,  407 

campechianum,  407 
Haemoglobin,  445 


u 
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Hagenia  abyssinica,  807 
Halogen  disinfectants,  823 
Hamamelldis  cortex,  408 

folia,  408 
Hamamelin,  408 
Hamamelis,  408 

Virginica,  408 
Hashish,  191 
Hay-fever  antitoxin,  549 
Heat  as  a  disinfectant,  820 
Heavy  magnesia,  656 

oil  of  wine,  76 
Hedeoma  pulegioides,  743 
Hedonal,  163 
Helmitol,  701 
Hemp,  191 
Herome,  144 
Heteroxanthin,  684 
Hetol,  864 
Hetralin,  701 
Hexamethylenamina,  699 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 

699 
High  enemata,  650 
Hippurate     of    lime    and 

lithia,  (note)  861 
Hippuric  acid,  861 
Hive  syrup,  Coxe's,  737 
Hoffmann^  s  anodyne,  76 
Holly  tea    (note)  ^38 
Homatropinse  hydrobro- 

midum,  190 
Homatropine,  190 

hydrobromide,  190 
Honey  of  rose,  409 
Honeys,  61 
Hop  poultice,  78 
Hope's  camphor  mixture, 

455 
Hops,  77 
Hordeum,  785 
Horehound,  739 
Hot  baths,  30,  717 
Humulus,  77 

lupulus,  77 
Hundred-leaved  rose,  409 
Huxham's  tincture,  555 
Hydragogue  diuretics,  680 
Hydragogues,  653 
Hydrarg)^ri  chloridum  cor- 
rosivum,493,  779.821 
chloridum  mite,  493 
iodidum  flavum,  495 
rubrum,  495,  822 
oxidum  flavum,  496 
rubrum,  496 
Hydrargyrum,  483,  659 
ammoniatum,  496 
cum  creta,  493 
Hydrastin,  756 
Hydrastina,  760 
Hydrastine,  756,  760 
Hydrastininae      hydrochlo- 

ras,  761 
Hydrastinine      hydrochlo- 
rate,  761 
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Hydrastis,  756 

canadensis,  756 
Hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  448 
Hydrobromic  acid,  249 
Hydrochinone,  705,  854 
Hydrochloric  acid,  454 
poisoning,  452 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  385 

poisoning  by,  392 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  865 
Hydrogen    dioxide,    solu- 
tion of,  828 
peroxide,   solution  of, 
828 
Hydroquinone,  854 
Hydroxybenzene,  831 
Hyoscinae  hydrobromidum, 

187 
Hyoscine,  185,  187 

hydrobromide,  187 
Hyoscyaminae  sulphas,  186 
Hyoscyamine  sulphate,  186 
Hyoscyamus,  185 
niger,  138,  185 
Hyperemesis,  634 
Hypnone,  164 
Hypochlorites,  824 
Hypodermic  injections,  64 

purgation,  651 
HypKKlermoclysis,     (note) 

209,  678 
Hypophosphites,  521 
Hypophosphorous       acid, 

520 
Hypophysis,  543 
Hypoquebrachine,  277 


Ice-poultice,  31 
Iceland  moss,  785 
Ichthalbin,  528 
Ichthargan,  440 
Ichthyodin,  528 
Ichthyol,  527 

albuminate,  528 
Idiosyncrasies,  66 
Igasuric  acid,  212 
Ignis  sacer,  755 

sancti  Anton!  i,  755 
Ilex  cassine,  (note)  33S 
Paraguaiensis,     (note) 
338  . 
Illicium  anisatum,  630 
Impure  haemoglobin,  445 
Incompatibilities,  69 
Index  of  diseases,  S8g 
India  senna,  666 
Indian  cannabis,  191 
hemp,  191 
meal,  654,  704 
Indications  for  drugs,  62 
Induced  current,  47 
In^e  poison,  334 
Infi  1  tration-anaesthesia,  119 


Infusa,  61 

Infusion  of  chamomile,  631 

of  cloves,  627 

of  coffee,  (note)  318 

of  digitalis,  530 

of  gentian,  compound, 

623. 

of  juni|>er,  707 

of  pareira  brava,  705 

of  senna,    compound, 
667 

of  wild  cherry,  624 
Infusions,  61 
Infusum  di^talis,  J30 

pruni  virginianae,  624 

sennas   compositum. 
667 
Injections,  65 

subcutaneous,  64 
Insoluble     gold      prepara- 
tions, 4^ 
Intravenous    mjections    of 
chloral,  152 
salt  solution  in  poi- 
soning, (note) 
209 
Inunctions,  mercurial,  491 
Iodic  acid,  (note)  512 
Iodine,  498 

as  a  disinfectant,  824 

ouitment,  504 
lodipin,  508 
lodism,  500 
Iodoform,  508 

ointment,  513 

poisoning,  513 
lodoformogen,  515 
lodoformum,  508 
lodol,  514 
lodolum,  514 
lodothyrin,  535 
lodum,  498 
Ipecacuanha,  635 

as  a  diaphoretic,  728 

as  an  expectorant,  7v^ 
Ipecacuanhic  acid,  635 
Ipomoea  jalapa,  670 
Irish  moss,  783 
Iron,  443 

and  ammonium    cit- 
rate, 451 

and  ammonium    tar- 
trate, 451 
and  potassium  tartrate 

andquinme  citrate,  451 
and  strychnine  citrate 

451 
by  hydrogen,  448 
citrate,  451 
Quevenne's,  448 
tartrates,  451 
Irritants,  765 

and     counter-irritants 
765 
Isaconitine,  374 
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Isarol,  528 

Isinelass  plaster,  796 
Iso-butyl  nitrite,  (note)  244 
Isopelletierine,  813 
Isophysostip^mine,  220 
Isopilocarpine,  (note)  721 
Isopral,  163 
Isopunicine,  813 
Itrol,  438 


,  aborandi,  720 

aborine,  (note)  721 

acket-poultice,  794 

aguarandy,  720 

alap,  670 

alapa,  670 

alapin,  671 

amaica  ginger,  628 

ambul,  529 

amestown  weed,  185 

amguarandi,  720 
]  apaconitine,  (note)  374 
[  ateorhiza  palmata,  623 
]  erusalem  oak,  806 

ervine,  366 
"  uices,  61 
\  ulienne  soup,  10 
'  uniper,  707 
*  [unipenis,  707 

communis,  707 
sabina,  742 


Kaiserling's  solution,  859 
Kamala,  813 
Kaolin,  793 
Kava,  715 
Kava-kava,  715 
Kava  resin,  715 
Kavin,  715 
Kawa,  715 

Kentish  ointment,  774 
Kiliani's  digitalin,  312 
Kinic  acid,  555 
Kino,  407 

Kino-tannic  acid.  402 
Kinovic  acid,  555 
Kola  nut,  ^note)  338 
Komb^  poison,  334 
Kosin,  807 
Kosotoxin,  807 
Koumys,  11 
Kousso,  807 
Krameria,  408 

ixina,  408 

triandra,  408 
Kumys,  11 
Kuzazu,  (note)  374 


Labarraque's  solution,  825 
Lactic  acid,  (note)  394, 457 


Lactophosphate    of    lime. 

520 
Lactuca  virosa,  80 
Lactucarium,  80 
Lactucin,  80 
Lady  Webster  pills,  666 
Lanolin,  788 
Lard,  786 

Large  enemata,  650 
Largin,  438 
Laudanine,  142 
Laudanum,  141 
Laurus  camphora,  283 
Lavage  of  the  blood,  (note) 


20Q,  679 
dula 


Lavandula    spica,     (note) 

630 
Lavender,  oil  of,  630 
Laxatives,  654 
Lead,  411 

acetate,  421 

carbonate,  422 

chromate,  (note)  412 

colic,  413 

nitrate,  423.  823 

oleomargarate,  421 

oxide,  421 

plaster,  421,  796 

poisomng,  410 

water,  422 
Lecithin,  551 

Ledoyen's  disinfectant  so- 
lution, 423,  823 
Lemon-juice,  396 
Lemon-peel,  630 
Lemons,  essential  salt  of, 

Leptanora,  656 
Leptandrin,  656 
Levant  wormseed,  807 
Lichen  starch,  785 
Lichenin,  785 
Lichenstearic  acid,  785 
Licorice,  784 

root,  784 
Liebig's  beef  tea,  9 
Light  magnesia,  656 
Lily  of  the  valley,  349 
Lime,  801, 

lactophosphate,  520 

liniment,  802 

stone.  801 

unslaked,  801 

water,  802 
Limonis  cortex,  630 
Liniment  of  ammonia,  775 

of  belladonna,  184 

of  camphor,  288 

of  chloroform,  100 

of  lime,  802 

of  soap,  288 

of  turpentine,  774 
Linimenta,  62 
Liniments,  62 
Linimentum  ammonix,  775 

belladonnas,  184 


Linimentum  calcis,  802 
camphorae,  288 
chloroform!,  100 
saponis,  288 
terebinthinae,  774 

Linseed  oil,  787 

Linum,  784 

usitatissimum,  784 

Liquid  cosmoline,  792 
meat  foods,  7 
petrolatum,  792 

Liquor  acidi  arsenosi,  482 
ammonii  acetatis,  728 
arseni  et  hydrargyri 

iodidi,  y>7 
calcii  oxidi,  802 
chlori  comp>ositus,  826 
cresolis  compositus,848 
ferri  chloridi,  4<;o 
ferri  subsulphatis,  449 
ferri  tersulphatis,  449 
formaldehvdi,  856 
gutta-perchae,  796 
hydrargyri  nitratis,  779 
iodi  compositus,  504 
magnesii  citratis,  668 
pancreaticus,  13 
plumbi  subacetatis, 

421 
plumbi  subacetatis  dl- 

lutus,  422 
potassae,  692 
potassii  arsenitis,  482 
potassii  citratis,  692 
sodae  chlorinatae,  825 
sodii  arsenatis,  482 
sodii  hydroxidi.  800 
zinci  chloridi,  779 

LiauoreSj  61 

Lisbon  diet-drink,  528 

Listerine,  874 

Litharge,  421 

Lithiasis,  24 

Lithii  benzoas,  698 

bromidum,  249,  698 
carbonas,  698 
citras,  698 
citras  eftervescens,  698 

Lithium,  697 

arsenical   solution   of, 

698 
benzoate,  698 
bromide,  249 
carbonate,  698 
citrate,  65^ 
mercuric  iodide,  822 

Lobelia,  262,  733 
inflata,  262 

Lobeline,  262 

Local  anaesthesia,  117 
applications,  65 
cold,  30 
heat,  28 
remedies,  621 

Logwood,  407 

Lozenges,  62 
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Lozenges  of  ipecacuanha^ 

of     ifhecacuatiha     and 
morphine,  639 
Lugol's  solution,  504 
Lump  asafetida,  75 
Lunar  caustic,  431 
Lupulin,  77 
Lupulinuni,  77 
Lycetol,  699 
Lycoctonine,  (note)  374 
Lysol,  $4& 

M 

Mace,  637 
Macis,  627 

Macrotin,  7S 
Magnesia,  656,  7^ 

pondero^,  656 
Magnesti  carbonas,  656 

sulphas,  667 

sulphas     e^ervesceos, 

Magnesium  carbonate,  656 

citrate,  668 

sulphal*r.  667 
Magnetism,  59 
Malefem.  Bii 
MaUc  add,  409 
MaSlotus  philippinensis^  Sij 
Mait,  816 

Mammary  glands,  531 
Mancanese,  451 

dioxide,  45  r,  741 

sulphate,  451 
Mangani    dioxidum   prse- 
ctpitatum,  451 

sulphas,  451 
Manna,  655 
MrinnitK,  655 
ftlarhle,  Hoi 

Marjoram,  oil  of, (note)  630 
Marrubiin,  739 
Marrubiiim,  739 
Mariineau's  solution,  (note) 

69S 
Mass  of  copaiba,  713 

of  mercury,  493 
Massa  copaibse,  713 

hydrargyria  49J 
Massage,  2 

of  the  heart,  J15 
Mat<:,  {note)  33S 

in  leaf,  (note)  33S 

in  powder,  (note)  33 S 
Materia  n:edica^  60 
Maticin,  714 
Matjco,  714. 
Matricariii,  6,^  i 

chamoniilla,  631 
Mati:oon,  12 
May-applu,  672 
Meadow  saffron,  521 
Measures  of   the  metrical 
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Meat -juice,  8 
Mechanical  emetics »  643 
Meconic  acid,  115 
Meconine,  125 
Medulla  sassafras,  785 
Mel  rosae,  400 
Melaleuca      leucadendron, 

629 
Melia  azedarach,  806 
Melissa,  630 

oQi^ciRalis,  630 
Mellita,  61 
Mentha  piperita,  630 

pule^um,  743 

v'iridis,  630 
Menthol,  852 
Mercurial  cachexia,  487 

fumigations,  49a 

inunctions,  491 

ointment,  492 

P«"s,  493 

plaster,  493 

poisoning,  locals  487 

ptyalism,  4S4 

purgatives,  660 
Mercuric   nitrate,  solution 
of,  76s 

oxide,  49$ 
Mercurj',  48^,  6S3 

ammoniated,  49G 

bichloride,  494,  B71 

biniodide,  S32 

hjpodermic     use     of, 
492 

with  chalk,  493 
Mesotan,  599 
Meta-arsenic-anilid,  483 
Metacresol,  848 
Metiillic  salts  as  disinfect- 
ants, 82 1 
Met  haemoglobin,  256 
Methenyl  chloride,  92 
Methyl  alcohol,  31  f 

bromide,  102 

pr  o  [>  \'  I  -ca  rbi  nol  -u  re- 
ihane,  163 

pyrocatechin,  845 

salicylas,  597 

salicylate,  597 
Me  th  y  1  aceta  n  i  I  i  d ,  617 
Methylal,  163 
Methylene  bichloride,    loa 

blue,  5S0 
Methylic  alcohol,  311 

amblyopia,  311 
Methyl  thionina?         hydro* 

chloridum,  560 
Methyl :<anihtne,  683 
Methysticin,  715 
Metric  sysiem,  S80 
Me  hereon,  529 

ointment,  529 
Meiereuni,  529 
!\rikl    mercurous  chloride, 
493 


Milk  foods,  10 

of  asafetida,  76 

punch,  I  !♦  3'^ 

loa^tf   paticreatiied,  l| 
Mineral  acids,.  452 

astrtngents^  410 

tomes,  443 
Minor  hypiiodcs.  162 
Mistura  cret*e,  Bo$ 

fern     composiita^ 
741 

^)yc>iTbi£ae     cm 

potassii  citratis,  692 
rbei  et  sodae,  664 

Mixed  anaesthetics,  [ixMl 

106 
Mixture  of  asafelida,  ^ 
of    potassium   citrate. 

6S0 
of  rhubarb  and  sodt, 

664 
Mixtures,  61 
Moist  heat  as  ti  ^enuidik^ 

S20 
Molasses.  654 
M  onobroina  led 

Monomeihyl  <^iher»  fits 
M  ono&aj  Icy  I  ic-gly  cerio 

ester,  599 
Moiisers  solution,  450 
Morphina,  141 
Morphine  acetas,  t4t 

hydrochloras^  141 

s  alphas,  141 
Morphine,  125,  141 

acetate,  141 

l>enzyl -ester   hydro- 
chloride, 142 

derivatives,  142 

diacetic  ester,  144 

hydrochlorate,  141 

sulphate,  141 
Moschus,  73 

moschilerus,  73 
Motor  points,  51,  SS3 
Mucilage  of  mm  arabic.  :>2 

of  sassafras  pith,  7S5 

of   s]ipper\*  elm   bark, 
7S3 

of  trai-acaiuh,  7S3 
Mucilages,  61 
Mucilagines,  61 
Mucilago  acacia.  7S2 

sassafras  medull^e, 

traKacanih:e,  7  S3 

ulmi,  7  S3 
Mulled  wiTie,  309 
Muriate    of    morphine. 
Muriatic  acid,  454 
Musiarine,  antidote  lor,  iSi 
Musk,  73 
Musk-rooi.  S..1 
Mustard,  772 


I 


7S5 


14^ 
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Mustard  as  an  emetic,  643 

flour,  653 

paper,  773 

plaster,  773 

poultice,  759 
Mutton  suet,  786 
Myrisdca,  627 

fraprans,  627 
Myrrh,  741 
Myxoedema,  535 


N 

Napelline,  374 
Naphtalenum,  849 
Naphtalin,  849 
Naphthatol,  85a 
Naphtol,  850 
Narceine,  142 
Narcotine,  142 
Nataloin,  664 
Nativelle's  dtgitalin,  312 
Neodemiin,  865 
Nervines,  73 
Neural  anaesthesia,  122 
Neurine,  551 
Neutral  mixture,  692 
N^ai  camphor,  (note)  283 
Nicotine,  267 
Nirvanin,  119 
Nitre,  694 
Nitric  acid,  454 

as  a  caustic,  780 

oxide,  82 

poison,  452 
Nitnte-o  xy  hasmoglob  in , 

Nitrogen  monoxide,  82 
Nitroglycerin,  a6i 
Nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 

455 

poison,  452 
Nitrous  acid,  455 

oxide,  82 
Normal     salt     solution, 

(note)  679 
Norway  spruce,  761 
Nosophen,  515 
Nucleic  acid,  531 
Nucleins,  530 
Nutgall,  406 
Nutmeg,  627 
Nutriants,  401 
Nutritive  enemata,  14 
Nux  vomica,  212 


Oatmeal,  654 
porridge,  12 

Ohm,  45 

Ohm's  law,  42 

Oil  of  absinthe,  860 
of  allspice,  627 
of  anise,  630 


Oil  of  aspic,  (note)  630 
of  l}itter  almonds,  394 
of  cajuput,  629 
of  camphor.  288 
of  caraw'ay,  &;^q 
of  chenopodium,  807 
of  cinnamon,  626,  860 
of  cloves,  626,  S60 
of  copaiba,  713 
of  coriander,  630 
of  cotton  seed,  787 
of  ciibeb,  714 
of  erigeron,  707 
of  eucalyptus,  582 
of  fennel,  630 
of  gaultheria,  597 
of  geranium,  B60 
of  nedeoma,  746 
of  junii>er,  707 
of  lavender,  63Q 
of  mace,  627 
of    marjoram,    (note) 

630 
of   mentha   pulegium, 

of  mustard,  772 
of  myristica.  627 
of  nutmeg,  627 
of  pennyroyal,  743 
of  peppermint,  630 

camphor,  852 
of  phosphorus,  468 
of  pimenta,  627 
of  rose,  409 
of   rosemary,    (note) 

630 
of  rue,  742 
of  sandal-wood,   707, 

738,860 

of  sassafras,  629 
of  savine,  742 
of  spearmint,  630 
of  sweet  almonds,  787 
of  sweet  birch,  597 
of  tansy,  743 
of  tar,  737 
of  theobroma,  7S7 
of  thyme,  852,  860 
of  turpentine,  708,  774 
of  valerian,  74 
of  vitriol,  453 
of  wine,  heavy,  81 
of  wintergreen,  597 
of  wormseed,  807 
of  zedoary,  860 
Oils,  61 
Ointment   of   ammonlated 

mercurj'  496 
of  ammonium  iodide, 

507 
of  antimony,  366 
of  belladonna,  184 
of   fluor-pseudocumol, 

865 
of  ^alls,  407 
of  iodine,  504 


Ointment  of  iodoform,  513 
of  lead  carbonate,  422 
of  mercuric  nitrate,  496 
of  mercury,  492 
of  niezereon,  529 
of  nutgall,  407 
of  nutmeg,  627 
of    potassium    iodide, 

of    red   meroiric   ox- 
ide, 496 

of  rose-water,  409 

of  stramonium,  185 

of  tannic  acid,  405 

of  tar,  737 

of  veratrine,  372 

of    white    precipitate, 
496 

of     yellow     merctuic 
oxide,  496 

of  zinc  oxide,  428 
Ointments,  62 
Qlea  destillata,  61 
Oleata,  61 

Oleate  of  mercury,  493 
Oleates,  61    788 
Oleatum    hydrargyri,   493, 

496 
Oleic  acid,  7S8 
Oleoresin  of  ca(>sicum,  629 

of  cubeb,  714 

of  fern.  811 


of  ginger,  628 
of  lui 


upulin,  77 

of  pepper,  628 
Oleoresina  aspldii,  811 

capsici,  629 

cubebae,  714 

lupulinae,  77 

piperis,  628 

zin^beris,  628 
Oleoresmae,  61 
Oleoresins,  61 
Oleum  aethereum,  76 

amygdalae  expressum, 
787 

betu!:E  volatile,  597 

cajuputi,  629 

camphorae,  So 

car>ophyHi,  626 

chenopbdii,  807 

cinnamomi,  626 

copaibte,  713 

cul>ebee,  714 

erigerontis,  707 

eucalypti,  582 

gaultheri^,  597 

gossypii  seminis,  787 

hedeomae,  743 

juniperi,  707 

lini,  787 

morrhuae,  515 

myristicae,  627 

ohvae,  787 

phosphoratum,  468 

pimentae,  627 


95^ 

Oleum  ricini,  659 

santali,  707,  738 
sassafras,  62^ 
sinapis  volatile,  77a 
tereDimhin^.  708 
tbeobromatis,  7S7 
tiglii,  675 

Olive  oil.  787 

Onaye  poison,  ^4 

Opii  pulvis,  140 

Opinaoine,  125 

Opium,  125 

alkiiloids,  143 
deodoratum,  140 
deodorized,  140 
poisoning  by%  126,  135 
smoking,  159 

Oraoge-fiower  water,  63P 
IfowerSt  630 
peel,  629 

Ortx^  hydrochloras,  624 

Orexin,  624 

tannate,  634 

Orlhocresol,  S48 

Orthocresotic  acid,  toota) 

589 
Orthofonn,  118 
Orthoguaiacot-sul  phonic 

add,  847 
Oxalic  acid,  397 

poisoning,  398 
Oxgall,  655 
Oxide  ol  gold,  49S 

of  zinc,  42S 
Oatidizing    disinfectants, 

Sa6 
Ox  y camphor,  289 
Oxycannabin.  191 
Oxydicolchicin*:t,  52  r 
OxVsparteine.    (note)    350 
Oxytocics,  745 


PahouiiJS  iwison,  334 
Pale  c;Ut;clui,  407 

cinchona,  555 

roj^t\  409 
P^incruatin,   Si6 
Pancrtatizcd  foodSp  14 
Papain,  -Si 7 

Papaver  somniferum,  135 
pjipaverme,  142 
Papaw,  8:7 
Papayotin,  Si  7 
PaptTs,  62 
Paracetaniitlophenol , 

(mtte)  6Ti 
ParacresoK  S48 
Paracresotic  acid,  (note) 

5^ 
Paraffin,  792 
Paraftinnm,  792 
Paraioitn,  ft^ 
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Prtraiorm  aldehyde.  857 
Paraguay  tea,  (note )  338 
Paraldehyde,  i6a 
Paraldehyduni,  160 
Parannidophetiolt  (note) 

611,  614 
Paramorphine^  125 
Paraphenetidin-  vanil  1  in- 

ethyl-carbonate,  610 
Paraxanthin,  685 
Paregoric,  141 
Pareim,  705 

brava,  705 
Parillin,  528 
Parillinic  acidj  52S 
Parsley,  743 
Patillinia  campana,  339 
Pearl  barley,  785 
Pearlash,  69  c 
Pelletierin:e  lannas,  813 
Pelletierine,  813 
Penn>royaU  743 
Pental,  102 
Pepo,  8r2 
Pepper^  62S 
Peppermint,  630 

water,  630 
Pepsin,  815 
Pepsinum,  815 
Peptonized  beef  tea,  14 

g:niel,  14 

milk,  14 

milk  toast,  T4 

oj-sters,  t4 
Pemambuco    jaborandi, 

720 
Peronme^  142 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen, 

32S 
Pertussin,  S53 
Ptrst  senini.  549 
i'tftrolatum,  79^ 

album,  792 

liquidunl,  792 
Pet  rose  lintim  sativum,  743 
rharmacodynaniics,  60 

Pharuiacolojo'.  ^ 
PharmacojHLia,  60 
Pharmacy,  (a 
Phellandrt^nt*,  5S2 
Plienacetin.  6J4 
Phenazonum,  6io 
Phenic  add,  S31 
P  h  t  nocol  1  h  vtl  roc  h  1  oride , 

616 
Phtnol,  S3 1 

Ikjuefattum,  S31 

poison  iuir,  S3S 

sodique,  874 
Phenosol,  6iS 
Phenyl  salicylate,  S47 
Phenylacetamide,  6lo 
Phetiyldihydrochinazoline 

'  hydrochlorate,  624 
Phenyl-ilimethyl-pyrazQ- 
lonevfioo 


"I 


Phenyl  ic  alcdbot,  ijj 
Phenylis  salic^lxsv  ac 
Pho^phoratecf  oil,  ^ 
Pliosplioric  aod,  51S 
Fhosphoms,  455 

antidote  m,  4^ 

necrosis,  468 

poisonine,  41S1  * 

sesqutsutphkie,  {^ia^\ 
46g  ■ 

Physostigma,  139  ■ 

poisontnic,  23S  ™ 

venenosum,  229 
P  hysosti  gill  iua;     s^aqk^ , 

sulphas,  338 
Phj'sasiigmine,  ii^ 

salicyiate,  ^33 

sulphate^  238 
Picracoiiititie.  374 
Picrsena  excelsa.  612 
Picric  acid,  814 
Picropcxlopbyltio,     li 

672 
Pill  of  aloes,  666 

of  aloes  and  asadnddx, 

of  aloes  and  inm,  666 
of   aloes   and  Eiu.<bq 
666 

of  aloes    and    mjtrli. 
666 

of  a^etida,  76 
of  opium,  140 
of  poospfaom^  46S 
of  podophyllum,  caps- 
cum,  ami  belladcosi. 
675 
of   rhubarb,     com- 
pound, 66; 
Pills,  62 

Pilocarpidine,  (note)  731 
Pilocarpine-    hydrochk-ras, 

727 
Pilocarpine.  721 

hydrochlorate,  727 
Pilocarpus,  720 
jaborandi,  720 
pi  n  n  ,H  tTJ  s ,  ( not*; )  7  20 
selloanu.^,  720 
Pilul:e.  62 

afoes,  666 

a  Joes     et      asaicrtidjr, 

666 
aloes  et  ferri,  666 
alofs     tt     ma^iiches. 

666 
aloes  et  mvrrh^,  666 
asafvt  lid^,'  76 
catharticie  compositr. 

672  ^ 

cathartlca^  vegetabilt*, 

Jaxativae    com  posit:?. 

666 
opii,  140 
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Pilulae  phosphori,  468 

podophylli,  ca{>sici  et 
belladonnae,  673 

rhei  compositae,  663 
Pimenta,  62^ 

officinalis,  627 
Pimpinella  anisum,  630 
Pinkroot,  805 
Pinus  palustris,  708,  737 
Pipe  gamboge,  675 
Piper,  628 

angustifolium,  714 

cubeba,  713 

methysticum,  715 

nigrum,  628 
Piperazidine,  698 
Piperazinae  quinas,  701 
Piperazine,  608 

hydrochlorate,  698 
Piperazinum,  698 
Piperin,  628 
Piper  inum,  628 
Pipsissewa,  706 
Pitch,  737    ^ 
Pituitary  body,  543 
Pix  bur^undica,  775 

liquida,  737 
Plasma  of  starch,  jgi 
Plaster  of  ammoniac  with 
mercury,  739 

of  belladonna,  184 

of  mercury,  496 
Plasters,  62 
Piatt's  chlorides,  874 
Plumbi  acetas,  421 

carbonas,  422 

nitras,  423 

oxidum,  421 
Plumbism,  412 
Plumbum,  411 
Podophyllin,  673 
Podophyllinic  acid,  (note) 

672 
Podophylloresin,  672 
Podophyllotoxin,  651,  672 
Podophyllum,  672 

peltatum,  672 
Polygala  senega,  739 
Polygalic  acid,  739 
Polymerized    formalde- 
hyde, (note)  858 
Polystichic  acid,    (note) 

811 
Pomegranate  rind,  813 
Poppy,  125 
Porcelain  clay,  793 
Porphyroxine,  142 
Potash,  691 
Potassa  cum  calce,  778 

sulphurata,  658 
Potassii  acetas,  692 

bicarb  onas,  691 

bitartras,  693 

bromidum,  239 

carbonas,  691 

chloras,  695 


Potassii  citras,  692 

cyanidum,  393 

et  sodii  tartras,  669 

hydroxidum,  777 

hypophosphis,  521 

iodidum,  505 

nitras,  694 

permanganas,  826 

sulphas,  693 
Potassium,  687 

acetate,  692 

alum,  410 

and   sodium    tartrate, 
669 

bicarbonate,  691 

bitartrate,  693 

bromide,  239 

carbonate,  691 

chlorate,  695 

poisoning  by,  695 

citrate,  692,  733 

cyanide,  393 

hypophosphite,  521 


iodide,  505 

myronate,  772 

nitrate,  694 

poisoning  by,    694 

nitrite,  260 

oxalate,  398 

permanganate,  741,  826 

sulphate,  693 
Poudre      de      succession, 

(note)  411 
Poultices,  703 
Powder    of    ipecac     and 

opium,  140 
Powdered  opium,  140 
Powders,  62 
Practical  anaesthesia,  103 

disinfection,  869 

local  anaesthesia,  119 
Precipitated   calcium    car- 
bonate, 803 

calcium  phosphate,  520 

sulphur,  657 

zinc  carbonate,  428 
Predigested  foods,  13 
Preparations  of  drugs,  60 
Prepared  chalk,  803 
Prescribing,  art  of,  67 
Prickly  pear,  530 
Pride  of  China,  806 
Primary  current,  46 
Propenyl  alcohol,  788 
Proprietary     disinfectants, 

(note)  825 
Propylamin,  516 
Protargol,  440 


Protect!  ves,  796 
of  m( 
Prunes,  654 


Protiodide  of  mercury,  495 


Prunus  serotina,  624 

virginiana,  624 
Prussic  add,  385 

poisoning,  392 
Pseudaconitine,  (note)  374 


Pseudocannabinol,  192 
Pseudojervine,  366 
Psychotrin,  635 
Pterocarpus      marsupium, 

407 
Ptyalism,  484 
Pulveres,  62 
Pulvis  aromaticus,  626 

effervescens   composi- 
tus,  669 

glyc3n'rhiza     composi- 
tus,  667,  784 

ipecacuanhas   et    opii, 
140,  728 

jalapae  compositus,  670 

parturiens,  751 

rhei  compositus,  663 
Pumpkin  seed,  812 
Punicine,  813 
Purgative  enemas,  650 
Purgatives,  64^ 

nypodermic  use  of,  651 
Purges,  659  . 
Purging  aganc,  409 

cassia,  656 
Purified  aloes,  665 

animal  charcoal,  819 

oxgall,  655 
Purshianin,  655 
Pyramidon,  617 

Incamphorate,  618 

camphorate,  618 

salicylate,  618 
Pyroacetic    spirit,     (note) 

397 
PyrocatechiUj  854 
Pyrogallic  aad,  781 
Pyrogallol,  781 
Pyrosal,  618 
Pyroxylic  spirits,  311 
Pyroxylin,  796 
Pyroxylinum,  796 


Q 

Quassia,  622 
Quassin,  622 
Quebrachamine,  277 
uebrachine,  277 
uebracho,  277 
ueen's  root,  530 
uercitron,  408 
uercus  alba,  409 
lusitanica,  406 
tinctoria,  408 
Quevenne's  iron,  448 
Quillaja,  7^9 
'^uinic  aad,  701 
luinicine,  555 
uinidinae  sulphas,  577 
uinidine  sulphate,  577 
inina,  5^6 

ininae  bisulphas,  575 
hydrobromas,  575 
hydrochloras,  575 


Quinma?  suJphas,  556 
Quinine,  556 

bisulphaie,  57  s 

dihydroxyl,  (note)  559 

estere,  579 

hydrobromate,  575 

hyd  roc  hlo  rate,  575 

poisonings  576 

salicvlate,  575 

sulpliaLte,  556 

lannaie,  577 
Quinotropine,  701 


Reactions  oi  degeneration, 

53 
Rectal  alimentation,  14 
Red  cinchona,  S55 

gum,  5S2 

mercuric  iodide,  495 

mercuric  oxide^  496 

precipitate  ointment, 
496 

wine,  389 
Reduced  iron,  448 
Refrigerants,  394 
Relation    of    apolliecaries' 
to  metric  weights, 
8S1 

of  a^thecaries' 
weights   to  meas- 
ures, 8S1 

of  metric  to  apotheca- 
ries'  weights,  S8j 
Remijia  pedunculata^  578 

puraieana,  SJB 
Rennet,  815 
Resin  cerate,  70S 

of  jalap,  671 

of  jVfav-anple,  673 

of  podopnyllnm,  673 

of  scamnionVf  672 

plaster,  421 
Resina,  70S 

jalapa^  671 

podophylli,  673, 

scammonii,  672 
Resinrt,  ^2 
Resins,  62 
Resorein,  S54 
Resorcinul,  S54 
Respiratory  depressant*?, 
276 

stimulants,  376 
Rest-cnrt^,  ij 
Rhribfirbarin,  665 
Rhamnus  frangula,  655 

purshian;i,  655 
Rhatany,  40.^ 
Rhein,  663 
Rheum,  662 

ofHcinale,  662 
Rhenm.'iline,  579 
RhodaMine,  539 


Rhodeoretin,  67a 
Rhubarb,  662 
Rhus  glabra,  409 
Ricin,  659 
Ricinoleic  add,  659 
Ricinolein,  659 
Ricinus  communis,  6^9 
Rio  Janeiro  jaborandij  720 
Rochelle  salt,  ^9 
Roman  chamomile,  631 
Rosa  centifolia,  409 

gallica,  409 
Rosemary,  oil  of,    (note) 

630 
Rose-water,  409 
Rostn,  708 
Roth-Drager  inhaler, 

(note)  104 
Rottlerin,  £14 
Rubefacients,  772 
Rubijer\'ine,  366 
Ruhr  atonic  add,  617 
Rue,  743 

Russian  bath,  717 
Ruta,  742 

graveolens,  742 
Rycr  745 


Sabadilline,  (note)  370 
Sabina,  74:2 

Saccharaied    ferrous    car- 
bonate, 44S 

ferrovjs  todide,  450 

pepsin,  Si 5 
Saccnarin,  791 
Saccharum,  654 

lactis,  654 
Sage,  610 
Sag^d  jelly,  1 2 

porridge,  12 
Saipon  cinnamon,  626 
Salicin,  599 
Salicyl-acetic    add  phene- 

tide.  6tS 
Salicylate  of   /-f-naphtol 

ether,  S52 
Salicylic  acid,  587 

amylester,  599 

met  hyloxy  methyl- 
ester,  590 
Salicyluric  acid^  588 
Salines  667 
Salipyrin,  617 
Salol.  S47 
Salcphen,  599 
Saloqiiinine,  579 
SaUtpi^ritj,  52S 
Salt  ot   It-mons,   e^^senlial, 

oi  !5torrel,  39S 
Saltj^etre,  694 
Salvia,  630 

ofikinali^,  63U 


Sang^titnaiia*  739 
Sangvinarine,  739 
SanUiliiin  album,  707.13!^ 
SaJEitogcfiiti,  80S 
SantonJca,  807 
Santonin,  S07 
Santoniiiic  acid,  S07 
Santoninum,  S07 
Sapo,  765 

tnoltts,  765 

vinde,  765 
Saponin.  528,  739 
Sari]  I  In  ic  acid,  siS 
Sarsaparilla,  52S 
SarsapariUin,  52$ 
Saf^saponin,  52B 
Sassafras,  oil  of,  639 

pith,  7S5 
Saturnine  cerebriftiSv . 
Saturnism,  412 
Savine,  742 
Scamraonin^  671 
Scajnntoniutn,  671 
Scammony,  67 1 
Scheele's  ^een.  479 
Schleich*s  iofiltratKm' 

mixture^  (note)  106 
Schweinfurt  green,  479 
SciUa,  68a,  737 
SciUifi.  6S0 
Scinipicrtfi«  6S0 
SctJlitin,  6St 
Scillitoxin,  6S0 
Scoi>arin,  6S2 
Scoparius,  68a 
Scopola.  186 

camiolica,  iS& 

japonica,  186 
ScopolanTine,  1S6 

hydro  bromide,  i^c 

-morphine  anctsiheiii, 
iSg 
Secale  cereale,  74^ 
Seidlitj;  powder,  669 
SeneR;!,  739 
Sene^^in,  739 
henn.i,  666 
Serpentina,  6^1 
Serum  antidiphthericum, 

545 

hicvutn,  7S6 

Sex  in  relation  to  do>r,  c$ 

Shore  oiJ,  515 

Sirioiiiif,  701 

Silberol.  439 

silver,  431 

acetate.  43S 
citrate,  438 
cyanide,  394,  43?^ 
lluoride,  S65 
iodide,  43H 
lactate,  43S 
nitrate,  4v*  Sa2 
nitrate,  diluted,  jt"4 
nitrate,  fused,  431 
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Silver  oxide,  438 

poisoning,  436 

soluble,  4^9 

sulphocarbolate,  439 

thiohydrocarbosul- 
phonate,  440 

vitellin,  438 
Simaruba,  622 

officinalis,  622 
Simple  bitters,  622 
Sinalbin,  772 
Sinapis  alba,  772 

ni^a,  772 
Sinignn,  772 
Siphon  stomach-pump, 

(note)  136 
Slippery  elm,  783 

poultice,  794 
Smiladn,  528 
Smilax,  528 
Smyrna  opium,  125 
Snake-poisoning  anti- 
toxin, 550 
Soap,  765 

hniment,  288 

plaster.  421,  796 
Soap-bark,  739 
Socaloin,  664 
Socotrine  aloes,  664 
Soda,  798 
Sodii  acetas,  801 

arsenas,  482 

benzoas,  864 

bicarbonas,  801 

bicarbonas  venalis,  801 

boras^866 

bromidum,  2^8 

carbonas  exsiccatus, 
801 

carbonas  monohydras, 
801 

hydroxidum,  800 

hypophosphis,  521 

nitras,  801 

nitris,  260 

phenolsulphonas,  849 

phosphas,  668 

phosphas  eflFervescens, 
669 

phosphas  exsiccatus, 
669 

salicylas,  596 

sulpnas,  668 
Sodium,  798 

acetate,  801 

and  caneine  benzoate, 
348 

and  theobromine  sali- 
cylate, 684 

arsenate,  482 

benzoate,  864 

bicarbonate,  801 

borate,  866 

bromide,  248 

carbonate,  801 

carbonate,  dried,  801 


Sodium   chlorate,    (note) 

.697 

annamate,  864 

fluoride,  865 

hydrate,  800,  874 

hypochlorite,  826 

hypophosphite,  521 

ichthyo-sulphate,  527 

lactate,  457 

nitrate,  604,  801 

nitrite.  200 

phosphate,  668 

salicylate,  596 

santoninate,  810 

sulphate,  668 

sulphocarbolate,  849 

tartrate,  669 

tetraiodophenol- 
phthalein,  515 

theobromine  salicyl- 
ate, 684 
Soft  soap,  765 
Solid  extracts,  61 
Soluble   ferric   phosphate, 

4^1 

feme  pyrophosphate, 
451 

iron  and  quinine  cit- 
rate, 451 

silver,  439 
Solution  of  ammomum 
acetate,  728 

of  arsenic  and  mer- 
curic iodide,  wj 

of  arsenous  acid,  482 

of  chlorinated  soda, 

8i5 
of  ferric  subsulphate 


of  fei 


ferric  sulphate,  449 
of  formaldehyde,  856 
of  gutta-percha,  796 
of  hydrogen  dioxide, 

828 
of  hydrogen  peroxide, 

828 
of  lead  subacetate,  422 
of  lime,  802 
of  magnesium  citrate, 

668 
of  mercuric  nitrate, 

779 
of  persulphate  of  iron, 

449 
of  potassa,  692 
of  potassium  arsenite, 

482 
of  potassium  citrate, 

692 
of  sodium  arsenate, 

482 
of  sodium  hydrate,  800 
of  subsulphate  of  iron, 

449 
of  zinc  chloride,  779 
Solutions,  61 


Somnifacients,  125 

minor,  162 
Somnoform,  103 
Soups.  9 
SozioGoL  515 
Spanish  nies,  769 
Sparteine  sulphas,  350 
Sparteine,  350 

sulphate,  3:0,  354 
Spasmodic  ergotism,  755 
Spearmint,  630 

water,  630 
Spermaceti,  786 
Sphacelinic  acid,  746 
Sphacelotoxin,  746 
Spice  plasters,  773 
Spigelia^  805 

manlandica,  805 
Spigeline,  806 
Spinal  anaesthesia,  121 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  282 
aromatic,  282 

of  anise,  630 

of  camphor,  288 

of  chloroform,  100 

of  cinnamon,  626 

of  ether,  76 

of  ether,  compound, 

of  ^lonom,  261 
of  juniper,  707 
of  juniper,  compound, 

707 

of  lavender,  631 

of  lemon,  630 

of  Mindererus,  728 

of  nitrous  ether,  685, 
728 

of  peppermint,  630 

of  spearmint,  630 
Spirits,  61 
Spiritus,  61 

aetheris,  76 

aetheris  compositus,  76 

aetheris  nitrosi,  685, 
728 

ammomae,  282 

ammoniae  aroma  ticus, 
282 

anisi,  630 

camphorae,  288 

chloroformi,  100 

cinnamomi,  626 

frumenti,  289 

glonoini,  261 

p:lycerylis  nitralis,  261 

pniperi,  707 

juniperi  compositus, 
707 

lavandulae,  631 

limonis,  6^0 

menthae  piperitae,  630 

vini  gallici,  289 
Spleen,  543 
Squill,  680 

as  an  expectorant,  737 
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Squining  cuciuaber,  673 
Star  anise,  63P 
Starch,  7S4 
Siearic  acid^  788 
Sterculia  acuminata,  333 
Sticking  plaster,  432,  708 
StilUngia,  530 
StlIIing:ine,  530 
Stimutating  emetics,  643 
Stomachics,  6a  1 
Stomach  ^pumpT  (oote)  ij6 
Stovaine,  iiS 
Stilts  oil,  515 
Stramonti  folia,  ifl^ 
Straitioniutn  Jeaves,  185 

seed,  185 
Streptococcus  antitoxin, 

toxin,  545       ^ 
Stronger  water  of  ammo- 
nia, ^2 
Stiontti  bromtdum,  349 

iodiduni^  50S 

lac  Las,  704 
Strontium,  703 

bromide,  249 

iodide,  50S 

lactate,  704 

phosphate,  (note)  703 

saUc)iate,  596 
SCTOfdiaitthidin,  334 
Stro|>hanthin,  334,  333 
Sirophantbus.  334 

nispidus,  334 

komb^,  334 
Strychnic  add,  214 
Strychninar  212 

poisoning  tiy,  32a 
Stry'chnin^ie  sulphas,  212 
Str>'Chnine  sulphate,   212, 

226 
Strj'ch n 05  nux  vomica,  212 
Stup^.  774 
Stj'plic  collodion,  405 
Styptic  in,  409 
Sty  plies,  402 
Styr:ix  tK-nzoin,  S6[ 
Subacute  lead-poisoiiin^, 

412 
Subcutaneous    injections. 

64 
SulKutin.  iiS 
Sublimed  sulphur,  657 
Suoci.  61 

Succinic  acid.  S62 
Succus  limonis.  396 
Su^-t.  7S6 
Sui:ar,  6S7 

as  a  diuretic,  68; 

oi  lead,  421 

0:  milk.  654.  6$7 
Sulphites.  S62 
Sulpho-carbolic  acid.  S49 
Sulphonal.  155 

^x^isoning,  157 
Sulphur.  657 


Sulphur  dio^cide,  865 

lotum,  657 

praecipitatum,  657 

sublimatum,  657 
Sulphurated  hme,  658 

pota^ssa,  6j " 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

740 
Sulphunc  acid,  453,  S74 

poisoning,  453 
Sulpnurous  add,  864 
Sumach,  409 
Sumbult  So 
Suppositoria,  6a 
Suppositories,  62,  65 

uttthral,  65 
Suprarenal  capsule*  538 
Suprarentn,  539 
Sweet  orange  peel,  630 

spirit  of  nitre,  6S5, 
728 

linctufe  of  rhubarb, 
664 
Sw^ertia  chirata,  623 
Sydenham's   laudanum^ 

141 
Syrupj.  Coxe's  hi\-e,  737 

Of  althaea,  7S5 

of  ferrous  iodide,  450 

of  garlic,  737 

of  rtng«r,  62S 

of  n>'driodic  acid,  504 

of  hj-pophosphites,  511 

of  iodide  ot  iroo.  450 

ol  ipecacuanha,  639 

ol  [actucanum*  Sj 

of  lime,  802 

ol  Htubat^,  6&I 

of  rhubarb,  aromatic, 
664 

of  rose,  409 

of   srirsapanlla,  conv 
pound,  52S 

or  Spne^ca,  759 

of  senna,  667 

of  squill,  6b2,  737 

01   ^quillt   compound, 

757 
of  sweet  orange  peel, 

630 
of  tar.  73S 
of  Tolu,  736 
of  wild  cherry-,  624 
Syrupi,  61 
I  Syrups,  61 
Syrupus   acidi    hydriodici, 

504 
allii,  737 
althaea?,  7S5 
aurantii.  630 
calcis.  S02 
ferri  iodidi,  450 
fuscns,  654 
hypophosphitum,  521 
hypophosphitum  com- 

fKDsitum,  521 


sarsa  paril  Ije 

tos.   539 
sctfia:.  66i.  737 

sennat^  667 
tolatanizs,  73$ 
srij^iberts*  ftift 

5>'Eygiiiin 

398 
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Tat^cmn,  J67 

Table  of  apotfaecaiW 

weights  aad  mta^ 

ures,  S715 
Table    of    coaapomt^  m 

foods^  *3 
Table    oi   p^t  qf 

S25 


Table  of  g^rm 

Table    ot    t3b&    pcopCK&oc 

ol  aloofaol  w  flttsts 

»iiie$^  8da 
Table  of  rebftioti  at 

ecarie^'     wes^tij   ^ 

Table  o:   -       ■     -  <x  E*:cr- 

measures     to    ti:= 

I  Table     01      ^eLj:*ii5     2A1 
I  measures  oe  lise  ^e*- 

rical  s^-stem.  ?" 
Tachiof.  S65 
Tamarind.  656 
Tamarindus,  6v5 

indica.  656 
Tanacetum.  743 
\-ulijare,  '7^3 
Tannacol.  405 
Tannalbin.  405 
Tannate  of  CAr.r«= 'r-r--^    : .  - 

of  quinine.  5-- 
,  Tannic  acid,  402 

compounds,  4:5 
Tannin  albuniina:r\:-^ 
I  Tannoform.  4.^5 
•  Tannopine,  405 
Tannon,  403 
Tansy.   743^ 
Tapioca  porridge.  :  -, 
Tar.  737 
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Tar  camphor,  849 

Taraxacum,  530 
officinale,  530 

Tartar,  395 

emetic,  360,  733 
poisoning,  394 

Tartaric  acid,  394 

poisoning,  395 

Tea,  338 

Temperament,  66 

Terebene,  738 

Terebenum,  738 

Terebinthina,  708 
canadensis,  708 

Terpin  hydrate,  738 

Terpini  hydras,  738 

Tertiary  amyl  nitrite, 
(note)  252 

Tetano-cannabene,  191 

Tetanus  antitoxin.  547 

Tetra-iodo-phenol-phtha- 
lein,  515 « 

Tetra-iodopyrrol,  514 

Telra-methyllhionme  hy- 
drochloride, 580 

Tetronal,  59 

Thebaine,  142 

Thebolactic  acid,  125 

Theine,  338 

Theobromine,  684 

and  sodium  salicylate, 
684 

Theocin,  685 

Theocol,  847 

Theophyllin,  685 

Thermol,  618 

Thioresorcin,  (note)  854 

Thiosinamine,  529 

Thymacetin,  853 

Thymol,  813,  852 

Thymolis  iodidum,  514 

Thymus  serpyllum,  (note) 

852 

vulgaris,  (note)  852 
Thyreoantitoxin,  535 
Thyroid  body,  534 
Thyroidismus,  536 
Thyroiodin,  53^ 
Time  for  adimmistration 

of  drugs,  67 
Tinctura  aconiti,  385 

aloes,  666 

aloes  et  myrrhae,  666 

amicae,  373 

asafoetidx,  76 

aurantii  amari,  630 

aurantii  dulcis,  630 

belladonnae  foliorum, 
184 

benzoini,  863 

benzoini  composita, 
863 

calumbae,  623 

cannabis  indica,  195 

cantharidis,  772 

capsici,  629 


Tinctura  cardamomi,  627 
cardamomi  composita, 

627 
chirats,  623 
cimicifugse,  79 
cinchonas  composita, 

.555 
cmnamomi,  626 
colchici  seminis,  527 
digitalis,  ^o 
ferri  chloridi,  449 
gallae,  407 
gambir,  407 
gambir  composita,  407 
gelsemii,  267 
gentianae  composita, 

623 
guaiaci,  529 
g^aiaci   ammoniata, 

humuli,  77 
hydrastis,  760 
hyoscyami,  186 
iodi,  504 
ipecacuanhas  et  opii, 

kmo,  407 
krameriae,  408 
lactucarii,  80 
lobeliae,  264,  733 
matico,  714 
moschi,  74 
nucis  vomicae,  212 
opii,  141 

opii  camphorata,  141 
opii  deoaorati,  141 
pnysostig^atis,  238 
Quassias,  622 
rhei,  664 

rhei  aromatica,  662 
scillae,  682 
serpentariae,  631 
stramonii,  185 
strophanthi,  338 
tolutana,  736 
Valerianae,  75 
Valerianae  ammoniata, 

75   . 

veratri,  370 

zingiberis,  628 
Tincturae,  61 
Tincture  of  aconite,  385 

of  aconite,  Fleming's, 

385 
of  aloes,  666 
of  aloes  and  myrrh, 

666 
of  arnica,  373 
of  asafetida,  76 
of  belladonna   leaves, 

184 
of  benzoin,  863 
of  benzoin,  compound, 

863 
of  bitter  orange  peel, 

630 

61 


Tincture  of  cannabis  indica; 

195 
of  cantharides,  772 
of  capsicum,  629 
of  cardamom,  627 
of  cardamom,   com-   ' 

pound,  627 
of  chirata,  623 
of  chloride  of  iron,  449 
of  cimicifuga,  79 
of  cinchona,   com- 
pound, 555 
of  annamon,  626 
of  colchicum  seeds, 

527 
of  columbo,  623 
of  conium,  273 
of  digitalis,  3^ 
of  ferric  chloride,  449 
of  galls,  407 
of  gambir^  407 
of  gelsemium,  267 
of  gentian,  compound, 

623 
of  gm^r,  628 
of  guaiac,  529 
of  ^:uaiac,  ammo- 
mated,  529 
of  hemp,  195 
of  hops,  77 
of  hydrastis,  760 
of  hyoscyamus,  186 
of  Indian  cannabis, 

of  iodine,  504 

of  ipecac  and  opium, 
141 

of  kino,  407 

of  krameria,  408 

of  lactucarium,  80 

of  lobelia,  264,  733 

of  matico,  714 

of  musk,  74 

of  nutgall,  407 

of  nux  vomica,  212 

of  opium,  141 

of  opium,  camphor- 
ated, 141 

of  opium,  deodorized} 

141 
of  physostigma,  238 
of  Quassia,  622 
of  rhatany,  408 
of  rhubarb,  664 

aromatic,  664 

sweet,  664 
of  serpentaria,  631 
of  squill,  682 
of  stramonium,  185 
of  strophanthus,  338 
of  sweet  orange  peel, 


630 
oluf  736 


ofT 

of  valeriain,  75 
of   valerian,    ammom- 
ated,  75 
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Tincture  of  veratnim  viride, 

Tinctures,  61 
Tinnevelly  senna,  666 
Tobacco,  267 
Toluifera  balsamum,  736 

pereirae,  736 
Tomato  porridge,  12 
'  Tonics,  443 
Toxins  and  antitoxins,  544 
Tragacanth,  783 
Tragacantha,  783 
Trichlor  tertiary  butyl 

alcohol,  162 
Trichloracetic  acid,  780 
Trichlorisopropyl    alcohol, 

163 
Trimethylamin,  516 
Trimethylethylene,  102 
Trimethylxanthin,  683 
Trinitro-cellulose,  796 
Trional,  159 
Trioxymethylanthraqui- 
none,  (note)  663 
Triticum,  706 
Triturate  of  elaterin,  674 
Trituratio  elaterini,  674 
Troches,  62 

of  ^mbir,  407 

of  ipecac,  639 

of  ipecac  and  mor- 
phine, 639 

of  santonin,  810 

of  tannic  acid,  405 
Trochisci,  62 

acidi  tannic!,  405 

^mbir,  407 

ipecacuanhae,  639 

morphinae  et  ipecacu- 
anhae, 639 

santonini,  810 
Tropacocaine,  117 
Tropine,  (note)  168 
True  chamomile,  631 

expectorants,  732 
Tuberculin,  544 
Turkey  opium,  125 
Turkish  bath,  717 
Turpentine,  708 

as  an  anthelmintic, 
812 

enemata,  650 

liniment,  774 

-phosphoric  acid,  467 

stupes,  774 
Turpeth  mineral,  496 


U 


Ulmus,  783 

fulva,  783 
Unbolted  flour,  654 
Unguenta,  62 

Unguentum    acidi  tannici, 
405 


UogUentum    aquae    roast, 
409,  786 
belladonnas,  184 

fallae,  407 
ydrargyri,  492 
hydrargyri  ammo- 

niati,  496 
hydrargyri  nitratis,  496 
hydrargyri  oxidi  flavi, 

oxidi  nibri,  496 
lodi,  504 
iodoform!,  513 
mezerei,  ^29 
picis  liqmdae,  737 
plumbi  carbonatis,  422 
potassii  iodidi,  507 
stramonii,  185 
veratrinae,  372 
zinci  oxidi,  428 

Unslaked  lime,  801 

Urasol,  702 

Urethane,  163 

Urethral  sui>|x>sitories,  65 

Uriginea  maritima,  680 

Urochloralic  acid,  146 

Urohaematoporphyrine, 
416 

Urotropin,  699 

Urotropinae  quinas,  701 

Uva  ursi,  705 


Valerian,  74 
Valeriana,  74 

officinalis,  74 
Valerianic  acid,  74 

dimethylamid,  75 
Validol,  75 
Validolum  camphoratum, 

75 
Vapor  bath,  717 

creosoti,  845 
Vaseline,  792 
Vegetable  acids,  394 

astringents,  402 

cathartic  pills,  672 
Veratralbine,  366 
Veratrina,  370 
Veratrine,  366 

ointment,  372 
Veratroidine,  366 
Veratrum,  366 

album,  366 

sabadilla,  370 

viride,  366 

viride,   poisoning  by, 
369 
Vermicelli  soup,  10 
Vermicides,  805 
Vermifuges,  805 
Veronal,  164 
Veronica  virginica,  656 
Vesicatories,  769 


Viburnum  opulus,  744 

prunifolium,  744 
Vienna  paste,  778 
Vina,  61 
Vinegar,  396 

of  opium,  141 

of  squill,  682 
Vinegars,  61,  396 
Vinum  album,  289 

antimonii,  366 

colchici  racficis,  527 

colchici  seminis,  527 

ergotae,  756 

ipecacuanhae,  639 

opii,  141 

rubrum,  289 
Virgin  scammony,  672 
Virginia  snakeroot,  631 
Volatile  oil  of  hops,  82 

oil  of  mustard,  772 

oil  of  savine,  742 

oils,  61,  860 
Volt.  45 
Volta's  law,  41 


W 

Wahoo,  653 

Warburg's  tincture,  579 
Warming  plaster,  775 
Washed  sulphur,  657 
Water  as  a  aiuretic.  678 

of  ammonia,  282 

of  chloroform,   100 

of  creosote,  845 

of  hamamelis,  408 

of  rosemary-,  631 
Waters,  61 
Wax,  786 

white,  772,  786 
Weights  and  measures 

879 
West  India  pepper.  629 
Whiskey.  289 
White  agaric,  409 

arsenic,  468 

galls,  407 

ginger,  628 

hellebore,  370 

mustard,  772 

oak,  408 

pepper,  628 

precipitate.  406 

precipitate    ointment, 
496 

sugar,  654 

turpentine.  708 

vitriol,  427 

wax,  786 

wine,  289 


Williamson's  sanitarv 
fluid,  8n  ^ 

Wine,  289 
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Wine  of  antimony,  366 

of   colchicum   root, 
527 

of  colchicum  seed,  527 

of  ergot,  756 

of  ipecacuanha,  635 

of  opium,  141 

whey,  II,  309 
Wines,  61 
Womweed,  806 

oil,  807 
Wood  alcohol,  311 
Wool  fat,  788 


Xanthin,  683 
Xanthopuccme,  754 
Xanthoxylum,  530 
Xylic  acid,  831 


Yaupon,  338 

Yellow  cinchona,  555 
p;entian,  622 
jessamine,  264 
mercuric  oxide,  496 
mercuric  subsulphate, 

^^ 
mercurous  iodide,  495 

prussiate  of  potash,  430 

wash,  496 

wax,  786 
Yohimbine,  71s 
Young's  rule  for  doses,  65 


Zinc,  427 

acetate,  428 


Zinc  bromide,  428 

carbonate,  precipi- 
tated, 428 

chloride,  778,  823 

oxide,  427 

phosphide,  468 

poisoning,  427 

sulphate,  427,  643,  823 
Zinci  acetas,  403 

bromidum,  428 

carbonas  praecipitatus, 
428 

chloridum,  778 

oxidum,  427 

oxidum  venale,  427 

phosphidum,  468 

sulphas,  d27 

sulphocarbolate,  849 
Zincum,  427 
Zingiber,  627 

officinale,  627 


THE  END. 
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